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P R-E FACE. 


This Dictionary covers the canonical books of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, in both the Authorized and Revised Versions, together with the First 
Book of the Maccabees in the Revised Version. The Cambridge edition of 
1857, minion 24H10, has been the standard of reference for the "canonical 
books of the Authorized Version. The inclusion of one book of the Apoc¬ 
rypha, and only one, was determined by its unique intrinsic worth, the First 
Book of the Maccabees being conspicuous among the apocryphal writings for 
its value to the historian and the biblical student as throwing much light upon 
an important period of Jewish history between the death of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah at the close of the Old Testament dispensation and the birth of Christ, 
which inaugurated a new order of things. The other books of the Apocrypha 
have by no means been neglected : they have been laid under constant con¬ 
tribution, and their available material has been employed; but it was not 
deemed desirable to devote an article to every proper name, or to register 
every divergent spelling, which occurs in these writings. To have done so 
woul^l have encumbered the pages with material of slight value at most, and 
of no use to the student' of the Bible. 

The book aims to be a dictionary of the Bible, not of speculation about 
the Bible. It seeks to furnish a thorough acquaintance with things biblical. 
To this end it has been made a compendium of the facts stated in the Scrip¬ 
tures, and of explanatory and supplementary material drawn from the records 
of the ancient peoples contemporary with Israel; it has been adequately fur¬ 
nished with authoritative illustrations, not pictures drawn from the imagina¬ 
tion, but actual delineations of the very things themselves; and it has been 
fully equipped with accurate maps, all recent, and most of them drawn spe¬ 
cially for this work from the latest authorities. The interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture which is frequently involved in the statement of the facts will, it is 
believed, be found to be sober, fair, and just. 

The variations in the orthography of Scripture proper names have been 
noted in the respective articles. Neither the Authorized Version nor the 
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Revised Version is thoroughly consistent. When several methods of spelling 
the same name exist, the choice will depend upon individual taste. The 
writer may perchance prefer one orthography, the reader another. There 
may also be circumstances which make a rare spelling preferable in particular 
cases. The reader may rest assured that no form has been admitted to the 
pages of the Dictionary which is not supported by authority. What that 
authority is may be seen by turning to the proper article. 

The pronunciation of anglicized Scripture proper names is still in a 
chaotic state. In the majority of names the syllabification and accentuation 
have never been settled. Even the systems of pronunciation most in vogue 
are unnecessarily inconsistent. A chief reason for this is that the pronuncia¬ 
tion has been so largely based on the forms which the Greek and Latin trans¬ 
lators gave to the Hebrew names. These translators did not transliterate the 
names in accordance with any fixed rule; and, as a result, names of similar 
formation and pronunciation in Hebrew appear in different forms in the 
Greek and Latin; and often, when quite similar in appearance in English, 
retain the divergent Greek or Latin pronunciation. In many cases this is 
intolerable. The present work follows in the main the system of Webster in 
the division into syllables and the position of the accent. The departures are 
confined almost exclusively to certain classes of words. The pronunciation 
adopted is always supported by good authority, and is in the interest of con¬ 
sistency. When once the syllables and the accent of the anglicized biblical 
name have been determined, its correct pronunciation in the mouth of every 
person of true English instinct follows as a matter of course. The letters are 
sounded as they would be under similar circumstances in an ordinary English 
word. The exceptions are that the g is soft in only one name, Bethphage 
(pronounced Beth'pha-je), and ch is always hard and sounded like k, except in 
Rachel and cherub. The latter word is scarcely an exception, for it is not a 
proper name. The proper name Cherub, a place in Babylonia, is pronounced 
according to rule (Ke'rub). 

The meaning of proper names has been given whenever it is known. The 
cases are many where it has been necessarily omitted or stated cautiously. 
Even where there is no note of caution, the reader must be on his guard; for 
although the general signification of the name may be perfectly clear, the 
shade of meaning which lent the name flavor among those who bestowed it 
may elude discovery. Judah means an object of praise; but it might be an 
expression either of thankfulness on the part of the parents to God, or satis- 
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f Action in the child; either God or the child might be thought of as praise¬ 
worthy. Jehovah-jireh means Jehovah doth see; but the special sense may 
be, Jehovah doth provide. 

In regard to the modern names of places in Palestine, the orthography of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund has been adopted, except that the elevated 
comma is employed to represent the Arabic consonant alif, and the inverted 
comma to represent the guttural ain ; compare Alphabet. This is the rule; 
but occasionally, for special reasons, the etymology is more fully indicated by 
the diacritical points conventionally used by Semitists. These points will 
cause no inconvenience to the uninitiated, and will utter their own voice 
to the philologist. 

Persons are genealogically described as far as possible according to the 
method of registration which was employed by the Hebrews, namely, by the 
tribe, family, and father’s house. This is a minor feature, but it is a novel 
one, and it adds materially to the proper identification of personages and to a 
correct understanding of the genealogies. 

In the preparation of the Dictionary the author has had the cooperation of 
his colleagues the Reverend Professors Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield, D. D., 
LL. D., and George Tybout Purves, D. D., LL. D., who have furnished the 
articles pertaining to New Testament introduction and several others on 
important related subjects. To each of these articles the initials of its author 
are appended. 


August 17, 1898. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD REVISED EDITION. 


The Dictionary has been revised throughout, somewhat enlarged, and 
greatly enriched. The orthography of the proper names according to the 
American revision of the Bible has been noted. The articles on geography, 
history, and chronology reflect the light that has come during the decade that 
is just closing. Most of the articles on the books of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments have been elaborated and often materially enlarged, chiefly in order to 
show the place which the books have occupied in the life of the church, to 
exhibit the personal traits of the writers, and to reveal the large outlook of 
these men upon God and the world. New articles have been introduced, 
without, however, changing the scope of the work; and other articles have 
been recast or rewritten, when by doing so greater simplicity and clearness 
seemed attainable; and they have been enlarged whenevei experience in the 
use of the book during the past twelve years has shown that its practical 
utility would be increased. The maps with which the Dictionary is furnished, 
both in the midst of the text and as an appendix, are designed to meet 
the needs of biblical students They are accurate, they illustrate the state¬ 
ments and discussions in the geographical articles, and they are free from 
eccentricities in the identification of sites. 

January ii, 1911. 
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TRADITIONAL TOMB OF AARON 



A DICTIONARY 


OF 

THE BIBLE. 


A&'ron [etymology doubtful. The name 1 
possibly means bright, shining]. 

The brother of Moses and his senior by 
three years (Ex. vii. 7). He was a descend¬ 
ant of Levi through Kohath and Am ram 
(Ex. vi. 14-27). As we do not read of penis 
attending his infancy, it may be inferred that 
he was born before the promulgation of the 
nefarious Egyptian edicts dooming the He¬ 
brew male children to death. He was ! 
younger than his sister Miriam (q. v ). He I 
married Elisheba, daughter of Amminadab ] 
and sister of Nahshon, of the tribe of Judah, 
who bore him four sons, Nadab, Abihu, Elea- ; 
zar, and Ithamar (Ex. vi. 23; Num. iii. 2). 
When Moses at Horeb was called to stand j 
forth as the deliverer of his oppressed coun- I 
trymen, and, wishing to escape the mission, j 
complained that he was “slow of speech, and j 
of a slow tongue,” God repelled the objec- t 
tion, and said, “Is not Aaron the Levite thy * 
brother? I know that he can speak well.” I 
Aaron was forthwith instructed to go out | 
and meet Moses in the wilderness. He did ; 
so. The brothers met and embraced each ! 
other (Ex. iv. 10-16, 27). Returning to Egypt, ' 
they gathered together the elders of Israel ! 
and intimated to them the approaching de- j 
li verance (29-31). Aaron acted as the spokes- i 
man and agent of Moses and carried the rod 
in the first interviews with the elders and 
with Pharaoh, and during the first three 
plagues (iv. 30; vii 2, 9, 19 [by the com¬ 
mand of Moses and hence Moses’ act, xvii. 

5] ; viii. 5, 16). But soon afterwards Moses 
partly dispensed with the agency of Aaron, 
and thenceforth, whenever the rod was used 
symbolically, it was in the hand of Moses 
himself (ix. 23; x. 13, and cp. 22; xiv. 16,21; 
xvii. 5; Num. xx. 11). Aaron and Hur sup¬ 
ported Moses’ arms during the battle with 
Amalek (Ex. xvii. 12). When the covenant 
between Jehovah and Israel was entered iuto 
at mount Sinai, the ceremony of its ratifica¬ 
tion was concluded, as usual, by a common 
meal Bpread for the contracting parties. 
Aaron and two of his sons with Moses and 
seventy elders of Israel were appointed to 
partake of this meal as the legal representa¬ 
tives of the nation and to behold the vision 
of the God of Israel at the ceremony (Ex. 


xxiv. 1, 9, 10). During the prolonged stay 
of Moses in the mount, the people became 
impatient at the absence of their leader and 
turned to Aaron with the demand that he 
make them gods to go before them. Aaron 
weakly yielded and made the golden calf 
(Ex. xxxii.). According to instructions which 
Moses received, Aaron and his sons were to 
fill the office of priest. Accordingly, after 
the tabernacle had been completed, and was 
ready for actual services to begin, Aaron and 
his four sons were solemnly consecrated to 
the priesthood by being anointed with oil and 
clothed in splendid typical official vestments 
(Ex. xxviii.; xl. 13-16; Lev. viii). Aaron 
was thus the first high priest, an office which 
he filled for nearly forty years. Shortly after 
leaving Sinai, he joined with Miriam in find¬ 
ing fault with Moses for having married a 
Cushite woman (Num. xii. 1-16). The re¬ 
bellion of Korah was directed as much 
against the exclusive priesthood of Aaron 
and his sons as against the civil authority 
of Moses. The divine appointment of Moses 
and Aaron to their respective offices was at¬ 
tested by the destruction of the rebels; and 
Aaron’s right to the priesthood was further 
and specially vindicated by the budding of 
the rod taken for Levi and inscribed with 
Aaron’s name (Num. xvi. and xvii.). Toward 
the close of the journey in the wilderness, 
when the people were encamped for the sec¬ 
ond time at Kadesh, Aaron and Moses dis¬ 
honored God by their conduct when they 
smote the rock. For this sin they were 
denied the privilege of entering the prom¬ 
ised land (Num xx 1-13). Soon afterwards, 
when the Israelites were encamped at Mose- 
rah, by divine direction Aaron was led by 
Moses up mount Hor and stripped of his 
sacred vestments, which were transferred to 
his son Eleazar. There he died, at the age 
of one hundred and twenty-three years. 
The nation publicly mourned for him thirty 
days (Num. xx. 23-29; xxxiii. 37-39; Deut. 
x. 6). See Peiest and High Pbijcst. 

Aa'ron-ites, in the Hebrew text simply 
Aaron, the name being used collectively. 

The priestly descendants of Aaron (1 Chron. 
xii. 27; xxvii. 17, A. V.). 
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A-bad'don [destruction, ruin]. 

1. Destruction, ruin (Job xxxi. 12); the 
place of the dead, synonymous with the 
grave (Ps. lxxxviii. 11), Sheol (Job xxvi. 6; 
Prov. xv. 11, R. V.), aud/leath (Job xxviii. 
22 ). 

2. A name of the angel of the abyss, who 
is called in Greek Apollyon (Rev. ix" 11). 

A-bag'tha. 

One of the seven chamberlains of the Per¬ 
sian king Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 10). These 
chamberlains, guardians of the harem, min¬ 
istered in the presence of the king (i. 10, 
11). They were eunuchs, as the Hebrew title 
denotes and custom required; and hence 
were probably foreigners and liable to bear 
foreign names. 

AVa-nali, R. V., in A. V. Abana; in mar¬ 
gin of R. V. Amanah (q. v), of A. V. Amana 
[The name probably means stony]. 

One of the two rivers of Damascus; pre¬ 
sumably the more important, for Naaman, 
of that city, mentions it first (2 Kin. v. 12). 
It is probably the Barada, the Chrysorrhoas 
of classical writers, which rises in a large blue 
pool of unfathomable depth on the high plain 
south of Zebedany on Anti-Lebanon, twenty- 
three miles from Damascus, rushes in a south¬ 
easterly course down the mountain, and then, 
turning eastward, runs along the north wall 
of the city, to be lost finally m an inland 
lake, the middle one of three existing. It 
flows sluggishly through the plain, but on 
its passage through Damascus it has a rapid 
course. Not less than nine or ten branches 
are taken from it, yet to the end it continues 
both deep and broad. It is the chief cause of 
the beauty and fertility of the plain of Da¬ 
mascus. A canal drawn off from it, Nahr 
Ban ias, still preserves the memory of its old 
name. 

Ab'a-rim [those beyond]. 

A mountain range on the east side of Jor¬ 
dan, sloping abruptly from the plateau of 
Moab to the Dead Sea and the Jordan valley. 
On it was a station of the Israelites just be¬ 
fore they reached the low plains of Moab, 
opposite Jericho (Num. xxxiii. 47, 48). It 
was from mount Abarim and the peak of it 
called Nebo that Moses was directed to look 
across at the promised land (Num. xxvii. 12; 
Deut. xxxii. 49; xxxiv. 1). In the R. Y. Aba¬ 
rim is mentioned in Jer. xxii. 20, with Leba¬ 
non and Bashan ; in the A. V. it is rendered 
“ passages.” 

Ab'ba [Aramaic, father]. 

A term borrowed from childhood's language 
to express filial address to God (Mark xiv. 36; 
Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6). The corresponding 
Hebrew word is Ab; it is common in com¬ 
pound proper names in the forms Ab and 
Abi, as Abimelech, Abner or Abiner, Eliab. 

Ab'da [Aramaic, servant, probably mean¬ 
ing servant of God]. 

1* The father of Adoniram (1 Kin. iv. 6). 


2. A Levite, the son of Shammua (Neh. 
xi. 17 ). See Obadiah 12 . 

Ab'de-el [servant of God]. 

The father of Shelemiah (Jer. xxxvi. 26). 

Ab'di [servant of, a contraction of servant 
of God]. 

1. A Levite of the family of Merari. He 
was the son of Malluch, and father of Kishi 
(1 Chron. vi. 44). The Abdi of 2 Chron. xxix. 
12 seems to be the same man. 

2. Son of a certain Elam (Ezra x. 26). 

Ab'di-el [servant of God]. 

A Gadite, resident in Gilead (1 Chron. v. 15 ) 

Ab'don [servile]. 

1. The son of Hillel, a native of Pirathon, 
in the tribe of Ephraim. He judged Israel, 
or a portion of it, eight years, and is the elev¬ 
enth judge in the order of enumeration. He 
had forty sons and thirty sons’ sons, who rode 
on as many ass-colts—a sign of rank in days 
when the Hebrews did not yet have horses. 
He was buried in his native place (Judg. xii 
13-15) 

2. Head of a father’s house of Benjamin, a 
son of Shashak, dwelling in Jerusalem (1 
Chron. vm 23, 26, 28). 

3. A Benjamite, the firstborn of Jehiel of 
Gibeon and an ancestor of king Saul (1 Chron. 
viii. 30 ; ix. 35, 36). See Kish 2. 

4. An official of king Josiah (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 20 ); see Achbor. 

5. A town in the territory of Asher, given, 
with its suburbs, to the Levites of the Ger- 
shon family (Josh. xxi. 30; 1 Chron. vi 74) 
Abdon is perhaps identical with the ruins of 
‘Abdeh, ten miles north of Acre. 

A-bed'ne-go [servant of Nego, probably 
the same as Nebo]. 

The name given by the prince of the eu¬ 
nuchs at Babylon to Azariah, one of the three 
faithful Jews, afterwards miraculously saved 
from the fiery furnace (Dan. i. 7; iii. 12-30 ; 

1 Mac. ii. 59). 

A'bel, I. [breath, vapor; applied toJWfel 
apparently from the shortness of his life; or 
perhaps the name means son]. 

A younger son of Adam, and by calling a 
shepherd. Abel was a righteous man (Mat. 
xxiii. 35; 1 John iii. 12); one of the Old Tes¬ 
tament worthies whose conduct was con¬ 
trolled by faith (Heb. xi. 4). He offered to 
God a lamb from his flock, which was ac¬ 
cepted. It was not the kind of offering, but 
the character of the offerer that God re¬ 
spected. As brought by Abel, the offering 
showed the surrender of the heart to G-od. 
The offering of the best further revealed the 
sense of obligation and gratitude to God as 
the sole bestower of the good, to whom all 
thanks were due. It expressed the conscious¬ 
ness in the offerer of entire dependence upon 
God for daily blessing and the desire for 
the continuance of God’s favor. In one in 
whom the sense of sin was deep, it set forth 
the entire dependence of the sinner upon 
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God’s unmerited mercy. Cain's character was 
different from Abel’s; and being rejected he 
at the promptings of envy slew Abel (Gen. iv). 
The ultimate ground of Abel’s acceptance by 
God was the atoning blood of Christ. 

A'bel, n. [a grassy place, a meadow]. 

1. The same as Abel-beth-maachah (2 Sam. 
xx. 14, 15, 18). 

2. In 1 Sam. vi. 18 it is apparently an er¬ 
roneous reading for ’Eben, stone; see E. V 

A'bel-beth-ma'a-cah and Abel of Beth- 
maacah, in A. V. written Maachab [Abel, 
i. e. Meadow near Beth-maacah] 

A fortified town in the tribe of Naphtali 
(1 Kin xv. 20; 2 Kin. xv. 29). It was re¬ 
nowned for wisdom (2 Sam xx. 18). During 
Sheba’s revolt Joab was about to assault it, 
but “a wise woman” flung the rebel’s head 
over the wall, and saved the town (14-22) 
It was one of the places captured by Ben-ha- 
dad at the instance of Asa (1 Kin. xv 20). 
Tiglath-pileser II took it with other Naph- 
talite towns, carrying the inhabitants capthe 
to Assyria (2 Kin. xv. 29;. Its site w'as 
probably at Abil el-Kamh, a small Christian 
village on a rising ground west of the Jor¬ 
dan, about twelve miles north of lake Huleh 
and almost directly opposite Dan The I)er- 
dara flows sw iftly along at the bottom of the 
western side of the mound on which the vil¬ 
lage stands, and the country on every side is 
well watered and very fertile In 2 Citron, 
xvi. 4, it is called Abel-maim, Abel by the 
water. 

A'bel-cher'a-mim [meadow of vineyards]. 

A place east of the Jordan to which Jeph- 
thah pursued the Ammonites (Judg xi. 33, 
E. V.). 

A'bel-ma'im. See Abel-beth-maacah. 

A'bel-me-holah [meadow of dancing]. 

A town, apparently in the Jordan valley, 
where Elisha was born (Judg vii. 22; 1 Kin. 
iv. 12; xix. 16). It was fixed by Jerome ten 
Bugmin miles south of Scythopolis, the Scrip- 
tuiextethsheau. Couder places it at ‘Ain 
Helweh. 

A'bel-mlz-ra'lm. See Atad. 

A'bel-shlt'tim [meadow of acacias]. See 
Shittim. 

A'bez, in E. V. Ebez [whiteness, tin]. 

A town of Issachar (Josh. xix. 20) Not 
identified 

A'bi. SeeABiJAH6. 

A-bi'a. See Abijah. 

A-bi'ah [Jehovah is a father]. 

The Hebrew name is usually rendered Abi- 
jah in the English version of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, with but two exceptions in E. E. V. 
(1 Chron. ii 24; vi. 28), and always so in A. 
E. V. See Abijah. 

A-bi-al'bon [fath r of strength]. 

One of David's mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 
31. The Septuagint supports the reading Abiel 


in this passage, which is the name he bears in 
1 Chron. xi. 32. 

A-bi'a-saph, or Bblasapb [father of gatb* 
ering, perhaps in the sense of removing re¬ 
proach]. 

A descendant of Levi through Korah (Ex. 
vi. 16, 18, 21, 24 ; 1 Chron. vi. 23 ; ix. 19). 

A-bi'a- thar [father of abundance]. 

A priest, the son of Ahimelech, of the line 
of Eli. On the slaughter by Doeg at the in¬ 
stance of king Saul of the priests at Nob, 
Abiathar escaped, carrying the epbod with 
him : and, as was natural, cast in his lot with 
David (1 Sam. xxii. 20-23). When David at 
length ascended the throne, Zadok and Abia¬ 
thar apparently shared the high-priesthood 
between them (cp 1 Chron xv 11,12; 2 Sam. 
xv 24 seq ; xv 35, etc ). The mention of 
Ahimelech. son of Abiathar, as priest with 
Zadok in 2 Sam. viii 17, is regarded by some 
as a copyist’s error, whereby the names of 
father and son were transposed. But the 
number of allusions to Ahimelech, the son of 
Abiathar, as priest, is so great that an error is 
improbable (1 Chron. xvin. 16, Septuagint; 
xxiv 3, 6, 31). A simpler explanation is 
that, since Abiathar was becoming quite old 
(he was about seventy years of age at the 
time of Absalom’s revolt), his son and legal 
successor assumed the burdensome priestly 
functions and was called priest, as Phinehas 
served during the lifetime of Eli and was 
called priest (1 Sam i. 3; ii. 11). The aged 
Abiathar remained faithful to the king dur¬ 
ing Absalom's rebellion, and rendered the 
fugitive monarch great service (2 Sam. xv. 
24, 29, 35, 36; xvii. 15; xix 11); but when 
later Adonijah sought to wrest the succession 
to the throne from Solomon, Abiathar cast 
his priestly influence with the military in¬ 
fluence of Joab, another old man, in favor of 
the attractive aspirant (1 Kin. i. 7). Though 
this attempt failed, he agaiu favored Adoni¬ 
jah after David’s death (1 Kin. ii. 12-22). 
For this he was deposed from the high-priest¬ 
hood, and Zadok, a priest of approved loyalty, 
but of the other branch of the Aaronic fam¬ 
ily, w T as put into his place (1 Kin. ii. 26, 35). 
His deposition involved that of his sons, 
Ahimelech and Jonathan; and thus the rule 
of the house of Eli came to an end, according 
to prophecy (1 Sam. ii 31-35). The passage in 
1 Kin iv. 4 probably refers to the time im¬ 
mediately prior to his deposition. Abiathar 
is alluded to by our Lord in the New Testa¬ 
ment (Mark ii. 26). 

A'bib [an ear of corn]. 

The month which the Hebrews were di¬ 
rected to make the first of the year in com¬ 
memoration of their departure from Egypt 
(Ex. xii. 1, 2; xiii. 4). Harvest began in it. 
The feast of unleavened bread or the pass- 
over fell during the month (Ex. xii. 1 seq.; 
xxiii. 15; Deut. xvi. 1). The Jewish months 
following the moom and burs being fixed, the 
two cannot be made exactly to correspond. 
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Abib most nearly approaches our month of 
March, though in some years its end moves 
some distance into our April. After the cap¬ 
tivity the name Abih gave place to Nisan 
(Neh. ii. 1 ; Esth. iii. 7 ). See Year. 

A-bl'da, in A. Y. once Abidah (Gen. xxv. 
4) an inconsistency from which the original 
edition of A. V. is free [father of knowledge]. 

A descendant* of Abraham through Midian 
(Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chron. i. 33). 

A-bi'd&n [father of a judge, or the father 
judgeth]. 

The representative prince of the tribe of 
Benjamin in the wilderness. His father’s 
name was Gideoni (Num. i. 11; ii. 22; vii. 
60, 65 ; x. 24). 

A-bl'el [father of strength, or God is a 
father]. 

1. A Benjamite, the father of Kish and 
of Ner, ana the grandfather of Saul and of 
Abner (1 Sam. ix. 1 ; xiv. 51). See Kish 2 

2. An Arbathite, one of David’s mighty 
men (1 Chron. xi. 32), called in 2 Sam. xxiii. 
31 Abi-albon (q. v.). 

A-bi-e'zer [father of help]. 

1. A descendant of Manasseh through 
Machir, and founder of a family (Josh. xvii. 
2; 1 Chron. vii. 18); abbreviated in Num. 
xxvi. 30 to Iezer (A. V. Jeezer). The judge 
Gideon belonged to this family (Judg. vi. 11). 

2. Collectively, the family of Abiezer 
(Judg. vi. 34; viii. 2). 

3. One of David’s heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 27; 
1 Chron. xi. 28; xxvii. 12). 

A-bl-ez'rite. 

One belonging to the family of Abiezer 
(Judg. vi. 11, 24; viii. 32). In Num. xxvi. 
30 abbreviated, and R. V. has Iezerite. A. V. 
Jeezerite; but the spelling should rather be 
Iezrite to accord with the Hebrew and be con¬ 
sistent with Abiezrite. 

Ab'i-gail, in It. Y. once Abigal [perhaps, 
father of exultation]. 

1. The wife of Nabal. She was a woman 
of good understanding, and of a beautiful 
countenance, and on the death of her first 
husband became one of David’s wives (1 Sam. 
xxv. 3,14-44; xxvii. 3; 2 Sam. ii. 2). When 
the Amalekites captured Ziklag they took 
her captive, but she was rescued by her hus¬ 
band after he had defeated the enemy (1 Sam. 
xxx. 5, 18). She bore to him a son called 
Chileab (2 Sam. iii. 3) or Daniel (1 Chron. 
iii. 1). 

2. A sister of David (1 Chron. ii. 16); not, 
however, a daughter of Jesse, but of Nahash 
(2 Sam. xvii. 25, in R. V. Abigal). She was 
the mother of Amasa. 

Ab-l-ha'll [father of strength]. In the 
Hebrew text the h is a different letter in the 
name of the men and in that of the women. 
The difference is commonly attributed to an 
early misreading of .the text. 

1. A Levite of the family of Merari (Num. 
iii. 35). 


2. Wife of Abishur (1 Chron. ii. 29). 

3. A Gadite (1 Chron. v. 14). 

4. Wife of king Rehoboam and a descend¬ 
ant of Eliab, David’s brother (2 ChTon. xi. 18). 

5. Father of queen Esther (Esth. ii. 15). 

A-bl'lra [He, i. e. God, is father]. 

A son of Aaron. He shared in the privi¬ 
leges, in the sin, and in the fate of Nadab 
the eldest son, and like him died childless 
(Ex. vi. 23; xxiv. 1; xxviii. 1; Lev. x. 1-7; 
Num. iii. 2). 

A-bi'hud [probably, father of praiseworthi¬ 
ness]. 

A descendant of Benjamin through the 
family of Bela (1 Chron. viii. 3). 

A-bi'jah, in A. V. of O. T. four times 
Abiah (1 Sam. viii. 2; 1 Chron. n. 24; vi. 28; 
vii. 8), in A. V. of N. T. Abia [Jehovah is a 
father]. 

1. The wife of Hezron, a man of the tribe 
of Judah (1 Chron. ii. 24, A. R. V.). See 
Abiah. 

2. A descendant of Aaron His family had 
grown to a father’s house in the time of David, 
and was made the eighth of the twenty-four 
courses into which David divided the priests 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 1, 6, 10). See 8 below. 

3. A descendant of Benjamin through Be- 
cher (1 Chron. vii. 8). 

4. The younger son of Samuel, appointed 
by his father a judge in Beersheba, but who 
proved corrupt (1 Sam. viii. 2; 1 Chron. vi. 
28). See Abiah. 

5. A son of Jeroboam. While yet a child 
he fell dangerously sick. Jeroboam sent his 
queen in disguise to the prophet Ahijah, who 
had predicted that he should obtain the king¬ 
dom, to inquire what the issue of the sick¬ 
ness would be. The prophet recognized the 
queen, notwithstanding her disguise, de¬ 
nounced judgment against Jeroboam for his 
apostasy from Jehovah, and added that the 
child would die at once, and that alone of 
all that household he would obtain honor¬ 
able burial, because in him was found some 
good thing toward the Lord God. All came 
to pass as the seer had foretold (1 Kin. xiv. 
1-18). 

6. The name given in Chronicles to the son 
and successor of Rehoboam, called in Kings 
Abyam (2 Chron. xii. 16; xiii. 1-xiv. 1); see 
Abijam. 

7. The mother of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix. 
1). In 2 Kin. xviii. 2 she is called with 
great brevity Abi. 

8. A chief of the priests who returned with 
Zerubbabel from Babylon (Neh. xii. 4, 7). 
Possibly he was a representative of the old 
course of Abijah, but the connection cannot 
be established, and in view of Ezra ii. 36 seq. 
is not probable. In the next generation, a 
father’s house among the priests bore this 
name (Neh. xii. 17). The father of John the 
Baptist belonged to this family (Luke i. 5). 

9. A priest who, doubtless in behalf of a 
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father’s house, signed the covenant in the 
days of Nehemiah (Neh. x. 7). 

A-bi'Jam [possibly, father of the sea]. 

The son and successor of Behoboam on the 
throne of Judah. His mother’s name was 
Maacah, a descendant of Absalom (1 Kin. 
xv. 2 ; 2 Chron. xiii. 2). He sinned after the 
manner of his father, and had not a heart 
true to Jehovah. The kings of Judah had 
not yet become reconciled to the revolt of the 
ten tribes, and Abyam continued the war 
with Jeroboam which his father had waged 
(1 Kin. xv. 6, 7). According to 2 Chron xiii. 
3, compared with 2 Sam. xxiv. 9, the whole 
population “able to go forth to war” was 
under arms. In the slaughter which accom¬ 
panied the warfare, half a million men of 
Israel were slain (2 Chron. xni. 16-20). Abi- 
jam had fourteen wives, twenty-two sons, 
and sixteen daughters (2 Chron. xiii. 21). 
He reigned three years, and died, leaving 
his son Asa to succeed him in the kingdom 
(1 Kin xv. 1-8: 2 Chron xiv. 1). Abijam is 
called in Chronicles Abijah 

Ab-i-le'ne [Greek ’Abilene, so called from 
Abila, its capital, and that again probably 
from the Semitic ’ abel , a meadow]. 

A tetrarchy near Anti-Lebanon. Its cap¬ 
ital Abila lay upon the Barada. 18 or 20 
miles N. W. from Damascus, in part upon 
the site of the modern village of es-Suk. 
There is a romantic gorge, with a Roman 
road cut in the cliff, a cemetery, a number 
of tall pillars, a stream below and the so- 
called “tomb of Abel” above. The local 
tradition that Abel was buried here doubtless 
originated in the similarity of sound betw een 
Abel and Abila. Of the formation of the 
tetrarchy Josephus makes no mention. In 
Luke iii 1 it is referred to as separate from 
the tetrarchy of Philip, and as governed by 
Lysanias in the fifteenth year of Tibertus. 
Likewise an inscription at Abila, dating 
from the reign of Tiberius, mentions Lysan¬ 
ias as tetrarch of Abilene at that time Some 
years later the two tetrarchies are still dis¬ 
tinct; for Caligula, 790 A. u. c , bestowed the 
“tetrarchy of Philip,” now dead, and the 
“tetrarchy of Lysanias ” upon Herod Agnp- 
pa, the Herod of the book of Acts (Antiq. 
xviii 6, 10), and Claudius confirmed to him 
“Abila of Lysanias” (xix 5, 1). 

There was an Abila in Persea, east of Gad- 
ara, but it is not mentioned in Scripture. 

A-bim'a-el [composition of the name still 
unknown], 

A name in the genealogy of Joktan. It 
may denote a person, a tribe, or a locality, 
and is to be sought in Arabia (Gen. x. 28; 1 
Chron. i. 22). 

A-bim'e-lech [father of the king]. 

1. The personal name or official title of a 
king of Gerar, at whose court Abraham at¬ 
tempted to pass Sarah off as his sister (Gen. 
xx. 1-18). The king and the patriarch at a 


later period entered into a covenant with each 
other (xxi. 22-34). 

2. A king of the Philistines at Gerar. at 
whose court Isaac attempted to pass off Re- 
bekah as his sister, and with whom he also, 
like his father, at last formed a covenant 
(Gen. xxvi. 1-33). 

3 The son of the judge Gideon by a con¬ 
cubine. This woman was a native of She- 
chcm, where her family had influence. One 
natural penalty of polygamy is that the sons 
by one mother tend fiercely to quarrel with 
those by another; and Abimelech, obtaining 
assistance from his mother’s relatives, killed 
seventy sons of his father on one stone at 
Ophrah, the native city of the family. One 
son only, Jot ham, escaped from the massacre. 
Then Abimelech was elected king of Shechem. 
Before he had ruled three years he and his 
subjects were at variance, and his throne, 
founded in blood, had began to totter. A 
plot against him was formed by Gaal. It 
came to the ears of Zebul, Abimelech’s sec¬ 
ond in command. Gaal was defeated and 
driven out of Shechem, the city being after¬ 
wards destroyed and sowed with salt. A 
thousand men and women who had taken 
refuge in its tower were burnt to death. 
When Abimelech shortly afterwards was be¬ 
sieging Thebez, he was mortally wounded by 
a millstone dropped on his head from the 
city wall by a woman. Regarding it as dis¬ 
honorable to be killed by a female, he or¬ 
dered his armor-bearer to draw his sword 
and slay him, which he did (Judg. ix. 1-57). 

4 . See Achish. 

5. A priest, a son of Abiathar (1 Chron. xviii. 
16). The spelling is doubtless a copyist’s error 
for Ahimelech. The Septuagint reads Ahime- 
lech ; see also 1 Chron. xxiv. 6, etc. 

A-bin'a-dab [father of liberality]. 

1. A man of Kiijath-jearim, who when the 
ark was sent back by the Philistines gave it 
accommodation in his house for twenty years, 
his son Eleazar being set apart as a priest to 
act as its custodian (1 Sam. vii. 1,2; 2 Sam. 
vi. 3; 1 Chron xiii. 7). 

2. The second son of Jesse and an elder 
brother of David (1 Sam. xvi. 8; xvii. 13). 

3. A son of Saul, killed with his father in 

the battle of Gilboa (1 Sam. xxxi. 2). - 

4 . Father of a son-in-law of Solomon and 
tax-gatherer for the region of Dor (1 Kin. 
iv. 11 , A. V.). See Ben-abinadab. 

A-bin'o-am [father of sweetness or grace]. 

The father of Barak (Jiidg. iv. 6; v. 12).' 

A-bi'ram [legitimate variant of Abram. 
For meaning see Abb ah am]. 

1. A Reubenite, a brother of Dathan and 
fellow conspirator with Korah (Num. xvi.). 

2. The firstborn son of Hiel, who rebuilt 
Jericho (1 Kin. xvi. 34). His death, when 
its foundations were laid, in part fulfilled a 
curse pronounced by Joshua (Josh. vi. 26). 

A-blsh'ag [perhaps, father of wandering]. 

A beautiful girl from Shunem, employed to 
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attend upon king David when he was old 
and declining in vitality (1 Kin. i. 1-4). 
Adonijah wished to marry her after David’s 
death, and made application for the needed 
permission to Solomon, who not merely re¬ 
fused his request, but interpreted it to mean 
an insidious claim for the crown, and put him 
to death (1 Kin. ii. 13-25). 

A-bish'a-i and Abshai (1 Chron. xviii. 12 
margin) [possessor of all that is desirable]. 

A son of David’s sister Zeruiah, and brother 
of Joab and Asahel (2 Sam. ii. 18; 1 Chron. 
ii. 15, 16). When David found Saul and his 
followers asleep, Abishai asked permission to 
kill the king; but David would not sanction 
his doing harm to “the Lord’s anointed” 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 5-9). He served under Joab 
in David’s army (2 Sam. ii. 18: x. 10). When 
Abner, fleeing from the battle at Gibeon, was 
compelled to kill Asahel, the two brothers of 
the latter, Joab and Abishai, pursued the 
homicide, but without effect (2 Sam. ii. 18-24). 
He was loyal to David during the revolts of 
Absalom and Sheba (2 Sam. xvi. and xx ). 
He desired to slay Shiraei for cursing David, 
even when Shimei asked forgiveness (2 Sam. 
xvi. 9; xix. 21). He was one of David’s 
mighty men who had lifted up his spear 
against three hundred and slain them (2 
Sam. xxiii. 18 ; 1 Chron. xi. 20). He defeated 
the Edomites also in the valley of Salt, slay¬ 
ing eighteen thousand of them and garrison¬ 
ing their country (1 Chron. xviii 12, 13) 
He succored David in the fight with Ishbi- 
benob (2 Sam. xxi. 16, 17). 

A-bish'a-lom. See Absalom. 

A-blsh'u-a [father of salvation]. 

1. A Bepjamite of the family of Bela (1 
Chron. viii. 4). 

2. The son of Phinehas the priest (1 Chron. 
vi. 4, 5, 50; Ezra vii. 5). 

A-bl'shur [father of a wall]. 

A man of Judah, family of Hezron, house 
of Jerahmeel (1 Chron. ii. 28, 29). 

A-bi'tal [apparently, father of dew, perhaps 
in the sense of refreshment]. 

One of David’s wives. Her son was Sheph- 
atiah (2 Sam. iii 4; 1 Chron. iii. 3) 

A-bi'tub [father of goodness]. 

A Benjamite, son of Shaharaim by his wife 
Hushim (1 Chron. viii. 8-11). 

A-bi'ud [the Greek form, probably, of He¬ 
brew Abihud]. 

A member of the royal line of Judah (Mat. 
i. 13). The name is omitted in 1 Chron. iii. 19. 

Ab'ner [father of light]. A legitimate va¬ 
riant form, Abiner, is used in the Hebrew 
text of 1 Sam. xiv. 50, and in the margin of 
some editions of the English version. 

The son of Ner, king Saul’s uncle. During 
the reign of that monarch Abner was com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army (1 Sam. xiv. 51). 
He first became acquainted with David when 
that youth offered to meet Goliath in combqt 
(1 Sam. xvii. 55-58). On the death of Saul, 


Abner availed himself of the tribal feeling 
adverse to Judah, and turned it to the ad¬ 
vantage of the house to which he was related 
by blood, and to which he had owned allegi¬ 
ance. He proclaimed Saul’s son Ish-bosheth 
king at Mahanaim (2 Sam. ii. 8). During 
the war between the house of Saul and David 
which followed, in an interview which he 
held at Gibeon with Joab, David’s com- 
mander-in-ehief, Abner proposed what he 
seems to have intended for a tournament 
between twelve young men picked from Ish- 
bosheth’s supporters and as many taken from 
the followers of David, but mutual animos¬ 
ities converted the mimic combat into a real 
battle ; and the two armies being drawn into 
the struggle, that which Abner led was de¬ 
feated with great slaughter (12-32). During 
the retreat from this battle Abner was perti¬ 
naciously followed with hostile intent by 
Asahel, one of Joab’s brothers, and after re¬ 
peatedly warning him off, had at last to strike 
him dead in self-defence (18-24). Soon after¬ 
wards Abner had a serious charge brought 
against him by Ish-bosheth. which so irritated 
him that he intimated his intention of trans¬ 
ferring his allegiance to David, and was as 
good as his word. First he sent messengers 
to David, and then sought an interview with 
him, and was graciously received. But Joab, 
believing or pretending to believe that Ab¬ 
ner had come simply as a spy, went after 
him, invited him to a friendly conversation, 
and stabbed him dead. The ostensible rea¬ 
son for this assassination was revenge for the 
death of Asahel, who, however, had died in 
fair fight. An unavowed motive probably 
was fear that Abner might one day displace 
him from the command of David’s army. 
The king was justly incensed against the 
murderer, and conspicuously showed the peo¬ 
ple that he had no complicity m the crime. 
He attended the funeral, lamented the un< 
w orthy fate of the prince and great man wdio 
had fallen in Israel, and finally left it m 
charge to his successor to call Joab to ac¬ 
count for the crime (iii. 6-39: 1 Kin. ii. 5). 
Abner had at least one son, Jaasiel (1 Chron 
xxvn. 21), and seems to have had a regard for 
the house of God, for he dedicated to it some 
of the spoils w r hich he had taken in battle 
(xxvi 28). 

A-bom-i-na'tion of Des-o-la'tion. 

Idolatry with its blighting effect upon man, 
its degradation of the divine ideal, and its 
violent outw r ard, as well as its less visible in¬ 
sidious, opposition to the kingdom of God. 
To Daniel was revealed: “For the half of 
the week, he shall cause the sacrifice and th6 
oblation to cease ; and upon the wing of abom¬ 
inations shall come one that maketh desolate ” 
(ix. 27, R. V.): “ and they shall profane the 
sanctuary, even the fortress, and shall take 
away the continual burnt offering, and they 
shall set up the abomination that maketh deso¬ 
late ” (xi 31, R. V.); and “ from the time that 
the continual burnt offering shall be taken 
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away, and thfe abomination that maketh des¬ 
olate set up, there shall be a thousand twohun- 
dred and ninety days ” (xii. 11,R.V.). These 
prophecies depict outstanding features of the 
development of the kingdom of God. which 
are typical for all time. A notable fulfillment 
of xi. 31, which the Jews w r ere quick to dis¬ 
cern, was the stoppage of the daily sacrifice 
by Antioch us Epiphanes in June, 168 b c., 
and the erection on the brazen altar of an 
idolatrous one. on which sacrifices acre of¬ 
fered to Jupiter Olympius (1 Mac i 54; vi. 
7; 2 Mac. vi. 2 : Antiq. xii 5, 4 ; 7. 6) But 
the prophecy of the abomination of desola¬ 
tion was not exhausted by this fulfillment. 


Son of Terah, progenitor of the Hebrews, 
father of the faithful, and the friend of God 
(Gen. xi. 26; Gal. iii 7-9; Jas ii. 23) The 
name was iu vogue among the Semites of 
Babylonia at least two generations before 
the reign of Hammurabi, who is commonly 
believed to be Amraphel of Gen. xiv. 

Is Abraham a tribal name? Is he the per¬ 
sonification of a tribe ? The justification for 
raising this question is the fact that many 
names m the genealogical registers of the He¬ 
brews denote tribes and not individuals (Gen. 
x.; xxv 1-4) It is not always easy, at 
times it is impossible, to decide whether a 
people or a person is meant. But it is mipor- 



'Traditional Oak of Abraham at Mamre 


The prophecy belongs to Messianic times (Dan. 
ix. 27), and yet more generally to the conflict 
of the kingdom of God until its final triumph¬ 
ant establishment (xii. 7, 11 with vii 25-27; 
ep xii. 2) Christ reiterated the prophecy, 
enjoining those to flee to the mountains who 
should see the abomination of desolation, 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet, standing 
in the holy place (Mat. xxiv. 15, etc.). 

A'bra-ham, at first Abram [in Hebrew, 
Abram denotes exalted father: the change 
to Abraham appears to consist merely in 
strengthening the root of the second sylla¬ 
ble, in order to place increased emphasis on 
the idea of exaltation]. 


taut to note, further, that a tribal name and 
history often include persons whose deeds 
are recorded m the name of the tribe and as 
the act* of the tribe (see Chronology I. 3). 
Noah, for example, may be the name of a 
tiibe ; but if so, m the narrative of the flood 
it denotes likewise an individual member of 
that tribe, ivho was saved with his family in 
the ark. In the case of Abraham, Gen. xi. 
26,27, and the first ten verses of the twelfth 
chapter might readily be read as the story of 
a tribe’s origin and migration, iu fact, it does 
recount the movement of a sheik and his 
people; the separation of Abram and Lot 
might also be tribal, and so too the treaty 
with Abimelech. But though the tribal ele- 
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ment may enter into the narrative, the his¬ 
tory is not exclusively tribal. The majority 
of the deeds recorded in it cannot be ex¬ 
plained as tribal movements without violence 
and improbable interpretations. They are 
the acts of an individual (Gen. xv. 1-18; 
xvi. 1-11; xviii. 1-xix. 28; xx. 1-17; xxn. 
1-14: xxiv.). Moreover, the passages just 
cited belong to the earliest literature of Isi ael, 
as all schools of criticism agree; and during 
all the centuries that followed the Hebrews 
themselves regarded Abraham as an indi¬ 
vidual (Is. xxix. 22; xli. 8; li. 2; Jer. xxxiii. 
26 ; Ezek. xxxiii. 24; Mat. viii 11). 

I. Chronology. —1. fits life before his arrival 
in Canaan , 75 years. In his early life Abra¬ 
ham dwelt with his father and his brethren 
in Ur of the Chaldees. He married Sarai, 
his half-sister. After the death of his brother 
Haran, he, his wife, and Lot his nephew mi¬ 
grated, under the headship of Terah, from 


Ur to go to the land of Canaan (Gen. xi. 27- 
31). The motive which led the family to 
change its habitation is not stated in Gen. xi. 
Josephus inferred from the narrative that 
Terah was actuated by a desire to escape from 
associations which reminded him of the son 
who had died (Antiq. i. 6, 5). It has also been 
suggested that the migration of the family 
may have been prompted by the wish to better 
their condition in a new and freer country, 
or have been incited by political disturbances 
in Chaldea, such as an invasion of the Elam¬ 
ites. Stephen understood Gen. xii. 1 to refer 


back to this time, and to be the initial com¬ 
mand, given while the family was yet in Ur, 
for he says: ** God appeared unto Abraham, 
when he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt 
in Haran ” (Acts vii. 2, E. V.). Stephen’s in¬ 
terpretation is countenanced by Gen. xv. 7 
and Neh. ix.7; although these passages might 
refer to God’s providence. All the various 
causes suggested may have cooperated ; and 
the natural motives may have been the 
means providentially employed by God to 
persuade the party to obey the heavenly 
vision. The family departed from Ur and, 
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taking the customary route, followed the 
Euphrates toward the northwest. On reach¬ 
ing Haran. the party temporarily abandoned 
the purpose of journeying to Canaan and 
took up residence where they were. When 
Abraham was 75 years old, he departed from 
Haran to go to Canaan This move may have 
been due to God's will as revealed by him in Ur, 
or to a command now first recei ved. Stephen, 
as already said, adopts the former interpreta¬ 
tion and the wording of the details in Gen xii 1 
well suits with our present meager knowledge 
of the community at Haran, this explanation. 
The departure is related after the record of 
Terah’s death. It does not follow, however, 
from this that Abraham tarried at Haran 
until his father died The narrator as usual 
concludes what he has to say of Terah before 
taking up the detailed history of Abraham. 
Still it is a plausible conjecture that Abra¬ 
ham did tarry so long; for the same party 
that left Ur now, with the exception of 1 
Terah, leaves Haran: and this also is the 
interpretation of Stephen. But if so, Abra- i 
ham was born when Terah was at least 130 
years old, and not 70, as is often unneces¬ 
sarily inferred from Gen. xi 26. In this pas¬ 
sage Abraham is mentioned first, either be¬ 
cause he was the firstborn and born in Terah’s 
70th year, or else, if he was a younger son 
and bom after Terah’s 70th year, because he 
was the progenitor of the chosen people (cp. 
Gen. v. 32 with ix. 22, 24) From Haran 
Abraham went to Canaan. What route did he 
take ? Probably the road by way of Damas¬ 
cus, for a great highway led from Mesopo¬ 
tamia past that city to Canaan; and later 
mention is made of Abraham’s steward, Eli- 
ezer of Damascus. Abraham did not stop 
long at any place along the way, but prop¬ 
erly speaking journeyed continuously; for I 
he was 75 years old when he left Haran, and 
he spent ten years in Canaan before he took 
Hagar to wife (Gen. xvi. 3), and he was 86. 
years old when Hagar bore Ishmael (16); so that 
not more than a year elapsed between the de¬ 
parture from Haran and the arrival in Canaau. 

I. 2 Unsettled life in Canaan, at most 10 
years. He encamped at Shechem (Gen xii. 6), 
at Beth-el (8), journeyed to the south country 
(9), and was driven by fhmine into Egypt. 
In Egypt, through fear for his life, he repre¬ 
sented Sarah merely as his sister (10-20). 
He returned to the south country (xiii. 1), 
was again at Beth-el (3). He and Lot now 
separated on account of their increasing pos¬ 
sessions. Lot chose the plain of the Jordan 
(5-12). Abraham afterw ards moved his tent 
to the oaks of Mamre at Hebron (18). 

I. 3. Residence at the oaks of Mamre , at least 
15, perhaps 23 or 24 years. Abraham is in 
treaty with the Amorite chieftains of the 
vicinity (Gen. xiv. 13), pursues Chedorlaomer 
(1-16), is blessed by Melchizedek (17-24). The 
promise of an heir is given him and is be¬ 
lieved ; and the promise of Canaan as an in¬ 
heritance is confirmed by covenant (xv.). 


Birth of Ishmael (xvi.). After an interval 
of 13 years (16; xvii. 1), the promise is un¬ 
folded. Man’s attempt to ftilfill God’s prom¬ 
ise does not alter God’s intention; not the 
bondwoman’s child, but the free woman’s; 
not the child of the flesh, but the child of 
promise. On this occasion the covenant sign 
of circumcision is appointed, and the name 
Abram is changed to Abraham (Gen. xvii.). 
Sodom is destroyed (xviii. and xix). 

I. 4. Residence m the south country , some 15 
years during the 'childhood of Isaac. Sarah 
taken to the court of Abimelech (Gen. xx.). 
When Abraham is 100 years old, Isaac is born, 
and a little later Ishmael is expelled (xxi. 1- 
21). At a well owned by Abraham, Abimelech 
and he conclude a treaty, and Abraham names 
the well Beer-sheba (22-34). When Isaac 
was somewhat grown (xxii. 6; Josephus con¬ 
jectures 25 years, Antiq. i. 13, 2), Abraham’s 
faith was put to an open test by the command 
to sacrifice his only son. In obedience to this 
command, he and Isaac repaired to the moun¬ 
tains of Moriah, when a ram was graciously 
substituted for Isaac. They returned to Beer- 
sheba (xxii. 1-19). 

L 5. Again at Hebron , after an uneventful 
interval of 20 years Here Sarah died, aged 
127 years (Gen. xxiii). 

I. 6. P) obably in the south country with Isaac , 
about 38 years. After the death of Sarah, 
when Abraham was 140 years old (xxH 67; 
xxv. 20), he sends to Mesopotamia to obtain 
a wife from his own people for Isaac. Be- 
bekah is brought back and meets Isaac at 
Beer-lahai-roi, perhaps‘Ain Muweileh (xxiv). 
That Abraham took Keturah to wife is next 
recorded (see Keturah) Abraham died, 
aged 175 years, and was buried in the cave 
of Machpelah (xxv. 1-9). 

II. The size of the community under Abraham. 
Abraham departed from Haran with his wife, 
his nephew, and the souls that they had ac¬ 
quired (Gen xii. 5), and in Canaan he obtained 
additional servants by purchase, by gift and 
doubtless by birth (xvi. 1 ; xvii. 23, 27; xviii. 
7; xx. 14). He was rich in flocks and herds 
and their necessary accompaniment, men- 
servants and maidservants (xii. 16: xiii. 2, 
7 ; xxiv. 32, 35, 59; xxvi. 15). He led 318 
trained men, born in his house, to the rescue 
of Lot (xiv. 14). He was recognized by the 
neighboring chieftains as a mighty prince 
(xxiii. 6), with whom they do well to make 
alliances and conclude treaties (xiv. 13; xxi. 
22 8eq.). Yet when deprived of the aid of 
his allies, as when he went to sojourn in 
Egypt, his sense of insecurity triumphed 
over his better self, and he repressed part of 
the truth in regard to Sarah. He desired 
peace and was a man of peace (xiii. 8), yet 
like many other hardy settlers would in time 
of need brave hardship and danger and do 
battle for relatives and friends (xiv). 

HI. The religious belief of Abraham. His 
nearer ancestors served other gods (Josh, 
xxiv. 2). Their worship was at least cor- 
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rupted by the prevalent animism of Baby¬ 
lonia, which assigned a spirit to every object 
in nature, and which led to the conception 
of eleven great gods besides innumerable 
minor deities. The great gods were the 
deities of the majestic and impressive objects 
in nature: of the sky, of earth’s surface, of 
the ocean and all subterranean waters: of 
the moon, the sun, aud the storm ; and of 
the five planets visible to the naked eye 
The gods were powerful, were active in na¬ 
ture, bestowed special care on favorite indi¬ 
viduals and communities, heard and an¬ 
swered prayer Abraham’s faith was distin¬ 
guished from the belief of the great majority 
of his contemporaries of whom we have any 
knowledge, in that Abraham believed in God 
the almighty (Gen xvii. 1), the everlasting 
(xxi. 33), the most high (xiv. 22), the possessor 
or maker of heaven and earth, i e the actual 
and lawful Lord of all (ibid , xxiv. 3), the 
righteous Judge, i. e. the moral governor of 
all the earth (xviii 25); and m accordance 
with the faith of his contemporaries, Abra¬ 
ham believed in this God as the disposer of 
events, who seeth and taketh knowledge of 
what occurs on earth, and who giveth aud 
withholdeth as he will In this faith Abra¬ 
ham obeyed, worshiped, and guarded the 
honor of God. How came Abraham by this 
faith? 1. Reason lent its aid, as it still helps 
the intelligent Christian Polytheists have 
often arrived at henotheism; and there are 
traces of henotheism among Abraham’s coun¬ 
trymen in Babylonia A clear, logical mind, 
such as Abraham exhibits, would tend to pass 
from henotheism to monotheism. Melchize- 
dek had come to worship the most high God, 
possessor of heaven and earth ; and his re¬ 
ligious conceptions and practices called forth 
profound recognition from Abraham. Monu¬ 
mental evidence seems to show that occasion¬ 
ally an individual among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians arrived at a speculative belief 
in the unity of God, but without influencing 
the people at large. It is no moie unique for 
Abraham to believe in one God, Lord over 
all, than for Hosea or Amos to do so 2 The 
religious inheritance, which he received from 
his forefathers, aided Abraham In support 
of this source of religious information may be 
urged, (a) the reasons for believing m a primi¬ 
tive revelation: {b) the existence of the line 
which began with Adam and included such 
true worshipers of God as Seth (see Gen. iv. 
26), Enoch, and Noah, and (c) the historical 
fact of the transmission to the Hebrews of 
traditions like that of the creation and the 
flood. 3. Special revelation was granted to 
Abraham by dreams, visions, and theophanies 
(xii 7; xv. 1, 12,17, xvii 1; x\iii 1,2: xxii. 
1, 2). Theophanies are as conceivable in 
Abraham’s time as is the manifestation of 
Christ at a later age 

IV. Harmony between the Hebrew record and 
contemporary history. 1. The language of 
Canaan. Before the conquest of the country 


by the Israelites under Joshua not a lew places 
and persons bore Semitic names. Abimelech 
and Urushalim, i. e Jerusalem, were in vogue. 

IV. 2. The narrative of Abraham jits into Egyp¬ 
tian history Biblical chronological data place 
the arrival of Abraham in Canaan about 645 
years before the Exodus. This date explains 
at once Abraham’s willingness to go to Egypt 
when famine prevailed in Canaan and his 
kindly reception by Pharaoh for the date of 
his journey falls within the penod w r hen 
Asiatics, the so-called shepherd kings, held 
the throne of Egypt. The biblical data place 
not only Abraham’s visit to the Nile country, 
but also the descent of Jacob and his sons to 
Egypt, within the penod of the shepherd 
rule: a strong confirmation both of the 
chronological data and of the authenticity 
of the narrative 

IV. 3. The nanative fits into Babylonian his¬ 
tory (1 ) About the time assigned by the He¬ 
brew record to Abraham and the invasion of 
the west, the populous plain at the mouth of 
the Tigris was ruled by an Elamite dynasty. 
(2 ) Under the Elamite sovereign vassal kings 
exercised sway, as described in Genesis (3 ) 
The Babvlonian kmg^ m pieceding centuries 
and dining this period made expeditions into 
the lai w’cst and olten held Canaan in sub¬ 
jection (<p Lugalzaggisi, Kargon, Gudta. 
Kudurmabug piobablv, Hainmuiabi,and Am- 
misatana) (4 ) Chedorlaouier. the name as¬ 
signed to the king of Elam, is a genuine 
Elamite name Chedoi, i. e Kudui, is con¬ 
stantly used in the composition ot Elamite 
royal names, and Laomoi, i e Lagamai. is 
the name of an Elamite god. Thus the 
Hebrew record gives an aei mate and some¬ 
what detailed picture of the political condi¬ 
tion of Babylonia as well as of Canaan. On 
the theory, generally accepted, that Am- 
raphel, king of Shinar, is identical with 
Hammurabi, who was king of Babel from 
about 1975 to 1921 R c , a valuable synchio- 
msm is afforded with the hte of Abraham 
(Gen xiv 1. 13), and the date of Abraham is 
established wuthin narrow limits. 

A'bra-ham’s Bo'som. 

The Jews fondly thought of being wel¬ 
comed by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to Pai- 
adise (4 Mac. xm. 17); and of having fellow¬ 
ship with Abraham, even resting as it were 
on his breast (Luke xvi 22). In the rabbin¬ 
ical speech of the third century A i>, to say 
that a person w T as sitting in Abraham’s bosom 
meant that he had entered Paradise 

A'bram (Gen. xi. 26-xvii. 5). See Abra¬ 
ham. 

A-bro'nah, in A. V. Ebronah [a passage, or 
opposite]. 

A station of the Israelites in the wilder¬ 
ness, apparently north of Ezion-geber (Num 
xxxiii 34, 35). 

Ab'sa-lom and Ablsbalom (1 Kin. xv. 2, 

10) [father of peace]. 
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1. The third son of David, king of Israel. 
He was bom in Hebron, and had for his 
mother Maacah, the daughter of Talmai. 
king of Geshur, in Aram (2 Sam iii. 3). He 
was of faultless form, and had long, fine hair, 
of which he was inordinately vain His 
beauty was shared by his sister Tamar, w ho 
so fascinated her half-brother Amnon that 
he criminally dishonored her, for which two 
years afterwards lie was treacherously assas¬ 
sinated at the instance of Absalom, whose 
guest he was at the time. Though Absalom 
was Ins father’s fa\orite, his crime w as too 
gross to be overlooked even by liis indulgent 
parent He had to go into exile, and re¬ 
mained three years with his maternal con¬ 
nections in Geshur, and two more at Jerusa¬ 
lem, before he was allowed to return to the 
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court or see his royal father He soon after- 
wards deliberately set himseli to win the 
hearts of the people away from the king lus 
fathei, and when the plot was lipe, repaired, 
under false pretences, to Hebion, and raised 
the standaid of rebellion The perfection 
of his bodily frame marked linn out for rule 
of the highest kind Piobably he had heard 
that Solomon was to succeed l>a\id, and con¬ 
sidered the arrangement unlair to himself, 
as he w T as the elder of the two hiotlicrs, and. 
unlike Solomon, was by the mother’s as well 
as the father's side of royal blood. Whether 
or not lie was aw'are that it was by the di\ me 
choice, as recorded in 1 (limn xxn 7-10, 
that Solomon w T as designated to the sove¬ 
reignty, is less certain ; if lie did know' it, 
then in a theocracy like the Jewish, the 
enormity of his rebellion was further height¬ 
ened. It is noticeable, in connection with 
this point, that the priests and Levites sided 
with David, and brought him much moral 
as w T ell as material support; but the mass of 


the people seem to have gone against him, 

I and he had to escape with a few faithful fol¬ 
lowers from Jerusalem to save his life. Of 
, David’s tw T o chief counselors, the abler one, 

| Ahithophel, had gone over to Absalom; the 
other, Hushai. was faithful to David, and 
went after the fugitive king David sent 
him back to Jerusalem to pretend adherence 
to Absalom, and thwart the counsel of Ahith¬ 
ophel When the time arrived for offer¬ 
ing advice to Absalom, Ahithophel astutely 
recommended that he should be allowed to 
take 12,000 men that very night and follow' 

, I)a\ id before David recovered from his depres- 
, sion He would kill only the king, and the 
people would then come over to Absalom. 
Before the scheme was earned out, Hushai 
w’as asked if he adhered to it, and of course 
, he raised objections, and proposed a rival 
scheme of his own, so preposterous that it 
does not sav much for Absalom’s penetration 
that he did not see it was meant to effect his 
ruin Hushai counseled long delay, a course 
which would really tend to make Absalom 
weaker aud David stronger. He flattered 
Absalom’s self-conceit by proposing that he 
should be commander, which would give the 
army a poor leader When victory was 
| achieved, which he assumed to be a certainty, 

1 he provided that there should be extensive 
J and unnecessary bloodshed, a serious politi¬ 
cal blunder as well as a great crime Hushai’s 
absurd scheme, however, recommended itself 
to Absalom and the people, aud Ahithophel, 
seeing that it was all over with the rebellion, 
went home and committed suicide Hushai. 
understanding that the danger w*as not yet 
over, sent David counsel immediately to cross 
the Joidan, which he did Absalom and the 
rebel army were beginning to revert to the 
policv of Ahithophel: and ultimately a com- 
; promise w as made betw een bis plan and that 
of Hushai,; r hostilities should be immediate, 

. but Absalom should be the eoniniander-m- 
1 chief The battle took place in tlie wood of 
Ephraim, apparently near Mahauann, where 
I David was then residing The rebel host, 
undisciplined and badly led, went dow T n at 
once before I)a\id’s veterans, handled by 
three skillful commanders. When the rout 
took place, Absalom, riding furiously on a 
mule, got Ins head entangled among the 
spreading branches of an oak, great disser¬ 
vice being done him by the long hair of 
w’hieli he was so vain The animal ran 
away, leaving him hanging helplessly, but 
| alive Joab, one of the three commanders, 
thrust three darts through the heart of the 
unhappy prince, and ten of Joab’s immediate 
followers surrounding him completed the 
slaughter. David had given express direc¬ 
tions that Absalom should not be injured, and 
on hearing of his death he gave himself up to 
excessive grief (2 Sam. xiii. 1-xix. 8). Ab¬ 
salom was buried near the place where he 
died, in a pit under a great cairn of stones. 
He had reared for himself a pillar at Jerusa- 
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lemto keep his name in remembrance (xviii. 
17, 18). What ib now called Absalom’s tomb 
is in the valley of the Kidron. In the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth century A D., however, 
it seems to have been regarded as the tomb 
of Hezekiah (Bordeaux Pilgrim), but scarcely 
in agreement with 2 Chiou xxxn 33. The 
decorations of the monument date from the 
Greco-Roman period, but the chamber itself 
may be older. According to the title, Ps m. 
was composed by David during Absalom’s 
rebellion; perhaps also Ps. vn. 

2. Father of Mattathias and probably of 
Jonathan, captains of the Jewish army under 
the Maccabees Jonathan and Simon (1 Mac. 
xi 70; xin. 11; Antiq. xm. 5,7, 6, 4). 

Ab'sh&i. See Abishai. 

A-bu'bus. 

Father of that Ptolemy who was the gov¬ 
ernor of the district about Jericho (1 Mac. 
xvi 11, 15) 

A-byss' [bottomless]. 

Hades, the place of the dead (Rom. x. 7, 
R. V.); in particular the dwelling of evil 
spirits, presided over by Apollyon, that is, 
Satan (Rev. ix. 11; xvii. 8; xx 1-3, in A. Y. 
bottomless pit; cp. Luke vm. 31, in A. V. the 
deep) 

A-ca'ci-a. See Shittah. 

Ac'cad. 

An ancient city in the land of Shinar and 
one of four towns which constituted the orig¬ 
inal kingdom of Nimrod (Gen. x 10). It is 
also mentioned by Nebuchadnezzar called the 
First, who reigned at Babylon about 1150 B c. 
(YR 56,50). The name w'as extended to denote 
a district called the land of Accad. This dis¬ 
trict, at one period at least, embraced northern 
Babylonia, adjacent to Assyria, and included 
within its bounds the cities of Babylon and 
€utha. 

Ac'co, in A. Y. Accho [hot sand]. 

A city on a small promontory of the coast 
of Palestine, about 25 miles south of Tyre 
The town looks across the bay of its own 
name to mount Carmel, about 8 miles to the 
south. It was assigned to the tribe of 
Asher, but was not occupied by the Hebrews 
(Judg i. 31). In the time of Hoshea it 
submitted to Shalmaneser, king of Assyria 
(Antiq. ix. 14, 2); and it suffered from the 
same nation in the reign of Ashurbanipal. 
A century or so before Christ its name was 
changed to Ptolemais, in honor of one of the 
early Ptolemies. It acquired importance polit¬ 
ically as the key of Galilee and as a seaport at 
the end of commercial routes to Decapolis and 
Arabia (1 Mac. v. 15, 21,55 ; x. 1; Antiq. xiii. 
12, 2 seq.). Jonathan Maccabseus was treach¬ 
erously slain there (1 Mac. xii 48 ; Antiq. 
xiii. 6, 2). A large number of Jews found a 
home within its walls (War, ii. 18, 5), and 
a Christian community early grew up here. 
On his last journey to Jerusalem, Paul spent 
a day here with the brethren (Acts xxi. 


7). Later the town became the seat of a 
Christian bishop. The Arabs restored the 
old name, which the Franks corrupted into 
Acre. It was taken in a. d. 1191 by Philip 
Augustus, king of France, and Richard I, 
king of England. From a. d. 1229 it was 
held by the Knights of St John, and was 
often called in consequence St Jean d’Acre. 
Prior to 1799 it w r as strongly fortified by 
Jezzar Pasha, who ruled with energy, but 
with such cruelty that lie was nicknamed 
“ the Butcher ” In that year it w'as attacked 
by Napoleon, who w r as baffled, and at once 
began his retreat from Syria Jezzar’s vic¬ 
tory was largely due to English sailors, who 
had been landed to give him aid In 1832 it 
was wrested from the Turkish sultan by one 
of his subjects, Ibrahim Pasha, son of Mo¬ 
hammed Ali, the ruler of Egypt On No¬ 
vember 3, 1840, it was bombarded by the 
British and Austrian fleets, until the day was 
decided by the explosion of the powder mag¬ 
azine, which caused the death of from 1700 
to 2000 Egyptian soldiers The place was given 
back to the sultan, under whose rule it still 
remains. It is now* a walled town, with a 
single land gate at the southeast angle and a 
sea gate leading to the shipping in the har¬ 
bor Its ramparts, injured by the bombard¬ 
ment of 1840, have not been repaired Its 
inhabitants number about 8000. Grain and 
cotton are exported 

Ac'cos [Gieek form of Hakkoz (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 10)] 

The priestly family Hakkoz, probably 
(1 Mac. via 17). 

Ac-cur'sed. 

Anything on which a curse has been pro¬ 
nounced, devoting it to destruction (Josh vi. 
18 ; va 1 , 11 , 13 , 15 ; xxn. 20) See Anathema. 

A-cel'da-ma. See Akeldama. 

A-cha'la. 

Originally a state of Greece situated in the 
northern part of the Peloponnesus (now the 
Morea), and comprehending Corinth and its 
isthmus. After Greece had been conquered 
by the Romans, the emperor Augustus Cajsar 
divided that country with the adjacent re¬ 
gions into two provinces, Macedonia and 
Achaia. The latter comprehended the whole 
of the Peloponnesus, with continental Greece 
S. of Illyricum, Epirus, and Thessaly. Corinth 
was the capital, and was the residence of the 
proconsul by whom the province was ruled. 
It is in the second or comprehensive sense 
that the word Achaia is used in the New 
Testament (Acts xviii. 12, 27; xix. 21; Rom. 
xv 26 ; 2 Cor. i. 1; ix. 2; 1 Thess. i. 7, 8). 

A-cha'i-cuB [belonging to Achaia], 

A Christian who came with two others from 
Corinth to Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 17). 

A'chan and Achax [trouble; or, he has 
troubled]. 

A son of Carmi, of the house of Zimri, fam¬ 
ily of Zerah, tribe of Judah. At the capture 
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of Jericho he appropriated to his own use and 
hid in his tent a Babylonish garment and a 
wedge of gold, part of the spoil of Jericho, 
which had been devoted to utter destruction. 
He thereby troubled Israel. His transgres¬ 
sion led to the defeat of the Israelites before 
Ai. Lots were then cast to discover the cul¬ 
prit who had brought on the catastrophe, and 
Achan was pointed out as the individual 
He made confession of his guilt, but this did 
not avert his fate. He was stoned to death 
in the valley of Achor (Josh. vii. 1-26 ; xxii. 
20; IChron. ii. 7). 

A'char. See Achan. 

A'chaz. See Ahaz. 

Ach'bor [a mouse]. 

1. The father of Baal-hanan, king of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 38; 1 Chron i. 49). 

2. The son of Michaiah and father of 
Elnathan. He was a trusted officer at the 
court of Josiah (2 Km. xxii. 12,14 ; Jer xxvi. 
22; xxxvi. 12). Called Abdon in 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 20. 

A'chim [Greek, from Hebrew Jachin or 
Jakim, Jehovah will establish] 

An ancestor of Jesus m the line of Joseph, 
who lived after the exile (Mat l 14). 

A'chlsh [Philistine name, meaning is un¬ 
known] . 

The son of Maoch and the king of Gath, 
to whom David twice fled during the time 
r that he was persecuted by Saul (1 Sam. xxi 
10-15; xxvii 1-12, xxvin 1, 2; xxix. 1-11) 
He is probably the Achish who w r as king of 
Gath at the beginning of Solomon’s reign: 
for the latter was the son of Maachah. a 
name which is radically identical with Maoch 
the father of the Achish already known. The 
reign of about fifty years required by this 
assumption is not extraordinary (cp. among 
many others the reigns of Uzziah and Ma- 
nasseh). Achish survived his contemporary, 
David, at least three years (1 Km. ii 39). In 
the title of Ps. xxxiv. he is called Abimelech, 
which appears to have been an official desig¬ 
nation of the Philistine kings as Pharaoh was 
a title of the Egyptian monarchs. 

Ach'me-tha [Median HanqmaMna], 

A city in the province of the Medes. When 
the Jews asserted that Cyrus had issued a de¬ 
cree permitting them to build the temple, 
their adversaries sent to Babylon to inquire 
if the document were in existence. Darius 
ordered an investigation. The house of the 
archives where the treasures w T ere laid up in 
Babylon was first searched, but in vain. The 
quest was continued in Achmetha in the 
province of the Medes, and the decree was 
found in the palace (Ezra v. 6-vi. 2). There 
is no reason to doubt that Achmetha was 
Ecbatana, the capital of Media, the summer 
residence of the Persian kings, and a treasure 
city (Herod, i 98; iii. 64: Xenophon, Cy- 
ropaed. viii. 6, 22). It is the modern Hama- 
dan. 


A'chor [trouble]. 

The valley near Jericho where the unhappy 
Achan was stoned to death (Josh. vii. 24-26; 
Is. lxv. 10; Hos. ii. 15). It lay south of 
Jericho, for it formed part of the northern 
boundary of Judah (Josh. xv. 7), whereas 
Jericho was a city of Benjamin. 

Ach's&h, in A. V. once Acfcsa (1 Chron. ii. 
49), an inconsistency from which the original 
edition of A. V. was free [a leg-band, an 
anklet]. 

A daughter of Caleb, son of Jephunneh, 
who promised her in marriage to anyone who 
should capture Kiijath-sepher. Othniel, his 
younger brother or half-brother, took the 
tow*n, and received the maiden. At her re¬ 
quest her father gave her the upper and 
nether springs (Josh, xv 16-19; Judg. l. 
12-15; 1 Chron ii. 49) See Debir. 

Ach'shaph [fascination] 

A border town of Asher, originally Ca¬ 
naan ite, with a king, conquered by Joshua 
(Josh, xi 1; xii 20). To judge from Josh, 
xix. 25 it lay not far from Accho. 

Ach'zlb or Che'zib, as it was with equal 
correctness pronounced by the Hebrews [de¬ 
ceitful]. 

1. A town of southern Palestine eventually 
included in Judah (Gen xxxviii. 5; Josh, 
xv. 44 ; Mic. i. 14). Probably the same place 
as Chozeba (1 Chron iv 22). It is commonly 
identified with ruins at the spring ‘Am Kez- 
beh, which is apparently a corruption of the 
old name. 

2 A town on the seacoast of Asher (Josh 
xix. 29), but from which the people of that 
tribe did not drive out the Canaanite inhabi¬ 
tants (Judg. i 31) It was known as Ekdip- 
pa to the Greeks and Romans (War, i 13, 4); 
and has been identified as Zib, eight and a 
half miles north of Acre. 

Acts of the A-pos'tles, The. 

The fifth book of the N T. The common 
title, which is as old as the second century, 
does not mean that the book relates all the 
acts of the apostles. Its purpose was to show 
the establishment by the Spirit through the 
apostles of gentile Christianity. At first 
Peter and afterwards Paul are most promi¬ 
nent ; but frequently the apostles as a body 
are represented as taking action (Acts i. 23- 
26 ; ii. 42 ; iv. 33; v 12, 29; vi. 2; viii. 1, 14; 
xv. 6, 23). The book is addressed to a cer¬ 
tain Theophilus, probably a gentile Chris¬ 
tian of distinction. The author refers (i. 1) 
to a previous treatise by him concerning 
the life and teachings of Christ, which was 
clearly our Third Gospel, because (1) it was 
addressed to Theophilus; (2) it consists of a 
narrative of Christ's life and teaching until 
his ascension (Luke xxiv. 51); (3) it presents 
the ministry of Christ with special reference 
to its universal mission, which would nat¬ 
urally be the point of view adopted by the au¬ 
thor of The Acts; (4) the vocabulary and style 
of the two books are notably alike. Further, 
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while the author does not name himself in 
either book, he uses the first person plural 
in certain portions of the narrative of Paul’s 
journeys (Acts xvi. 10-15; xx. 5-xxi 18; 
xxvii. 1-xxviii. 16), and by this intimates that 
he was a companion of the apostle : that he 
joined him on his second journey at Troas 
and accompanied him to Philippi, again re¬ 
joined him at Philippi in the third journey 
and went with him to Jerusalem, and trav¬ 
eled with him from Ctesarea to Rome The 
earliest tradition of the post-apostolic age 
assigns both the Third Gospel and The Acts to 
Luke, and the allusions to Luke in Paul’s 
epistles accord with the above references to 
his movements in The Acts, while no other of 
Paul’s known companions will fit into them. 
From Col. iv 14, Philem 24, we learn that 
Luke was with Paul m Rome, and no men¬ 
tion of him occurs in epistles written when, 
according to The Acts, its author was not with 
the apostle. Moreover, the use of med¬ 
ical terms (see Hobart, The Medical Language 
of St. Luke) and the classical elements in his 
style, as well as his evident acquaintance with 
the Roman world, indicate that the author 
was an educated man such as a physician 
would be likely to be There should be no 
doubt,* therefore, that Luke wrote both the 
third Gospel and The Acts The purpose of 
The Acts has been already stated. Chap, i re¬ 
counts Christ’s last interviews with the apos¬ 
tles through forty days, his promise of the 
Spirit and his command to preach to all the 
world (ver. 8), followed by his ascension and 
the actions of the disciples until Pentecost 
Then follows an account of the church in 
Jerusalem after Pentecost (ii. 1-viii. 3), m 
which certain representative facts are de¬ 
scribed (the first conversions, the first oppo¬ 
sition, the first discipline, the first persecu¬ 
tion, the first organization, the first martyr¬ 
dom), and, after each, a brief notice of its 
effect upon the Church (see ii. 41-47; iv 23- 
37; v. 11-16, 41, 42 ; vi. 7; viii. 1-3) Here 
Peter is most prominent, though the first 
martyr and the man who prepared for the fol¬ 
lowing period was Stephen. Next we have an 
account of the transition of the Church to a 
missionary religion, offering salvation by 
faith alone to all men (viii 4-xii. 25). Here 
five significant events are described: (1) 
Philip’s work in Samaria and tin Ethiopian 
steward’8 conversion (viii. 4 40); (2) Saul’s 
conversion and earliest preaching (ix. 1-30); 
(3) Peter’s missionary work in Syria, leading 
to the conversion of Cornelius and the con¬ 
viction of the Church that the gospel was for 
gentiles (ix. 31-xi. 18); (4) the founding of 
the gentile church of Antioch, a new center 
for further gentile work (xi. 19-30); (5) the 
Herodian persecution whereby the Jewish 
state finally repudiated Christianity (xii). 
Then follows the establishment of Christi¬ 
anity, chiefly through Paul, in the principal 
centers of the empire (xiii. to the end). This 
was done in three great journeys: the first, 


to Cyprus and the interior of Asia Minor 
(xiii.; xiv), led to the Council of Jeru¬ 
salem (xv. 1-35), when the standing in the 
Church of uncircumcised gentiles was for¬ 
mally recognized; the second, to Macedonia 
and Greece (xv. 36-xviii. 22); the third, to 
Ephesus as well as Greece (xviii 23-xx. 3), 
followed by Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem 
(xx. 4-xxi. 26), where he was arrested, and, 
after defending himself before the Jews, 
Felix, Festus, and Agnppa, and after two 
years’ imprisonment in Ctesarea (xxi 27-xx vi 
32) was sent, on his appeal to the emperor, to 
Rome (xxvii 1-xxviii. 16), where he preached 
for two years (xxvni. 17-31). Many think 
that The Acts was written just at the close of 
these “tw T o years” ( i . cad. 63). Others 
think Luke ended there because Ins object 
was attained in bringing Paul, as an apos¬ 
tolic preacher, to Rome, or because he in¬ 
tended to write a third book descriptive of 
later events, and that The Acts should be 
dated a few T years later than 63. The re¬ 
markable historical accuracy of The Acts has 
been proved by modem research (see e g 
Ramsay’s Church in the Roman Empire). Its 
harmony with Paul’s epistles has been much 
debated and successfully defended It is 
written with much artistic power, and sup¬ 
plies the information necessary to explain 
the rise of Christianity as a universal leligion 
during the thirty-three years from the death 
of Christ covered by its narrative, g. t. p 

Ad'a-dah [holiday, festival] 

A town on the extreme south of the tribe 
of Judah (Josh xv 22) It has not been 
identified, unless Adada is a misreading of 
‘Ar‘aia (cp. Septuagint). See Aroer 3 

A'dali [as a Hebrew’ word, means adorn¬ 
ment, beauty] 

1 One of Lameeh’s w ives, and mother of 
Jabal and Jubal (Gen iv 19-21, 23). 

2 One of Esau’s wives, daughter of Elon, 
the Hittite (Gen. xxxvi. 2, 4); in Gen xxvi. 34 
called Bashemath Double names are frequent 
among men; and it is stated that women in 
the East more frequently adopt new nameN 
than do men, and are apt to alter their name 
if they re-marry or change their religion. 

A-da'lali [Jehovah has adorned]. 

1. A man of Bozkath, father of Josiah’s 
mother (2 Kin. xxii 1, R. V ). 

2 A Levite descended from Gershom (1 
Chron. vi. 41, 42). 

3. A priest, descended through Jeroham 
from Malchyah (1 Chron. ix. 12: Neh. xi. 12) 

4. A Benjamite, son of Shimhi (1 Chron. 
viii. 21). 

5 and 6. Two men descended from Bani, 
each of whom was induced to put away his 
foreign wife (Ezra x 29. 39). 

7. A son of Joianb (Neh. xi. 5). 

8. Father of Maaseiah (2 Chron. xxiii. 1). 

A-da'li-a. 

One of Haman’s ten sons (Esth. ix 8). 
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Ad'axn [human being, meaning etymologi¬ 
cally either ruddy or formed]. 

1. The first human being. Mankind was 
made, as were all other created things, by God 
(Gen. i. 26): and was made male and female 
(27; Mat xix 4-6), the man being first 
formed, then the woman (Gen. ii 7, 20-23: 1 
Tim. ii. 13). Like other animals and later men, 
his body was formed of the ordinary ma¬ 
terials of the universe and life was granted 
by God (Gen ii 7; cp 19; vi 17, vii 22, Job 
x 8-12; xxvii. 3 ; xxxiii 4) He was made in 
the image of God (Gen i 26, 27). Paul de¬ 
scribes the similarity as consisting in knowl¬ 
edge, or, more completely, m knowledge, 
righteousness, and true holiness (Eph iv. 22- 
25; Col. in 9, 10). Mankind Mas mxested 
with dominion over the inferior animals (Gen. 
i 26-28), was exhorted to be fruitful and to 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and sub¬ 
due it (28); and shared in the approval when 
God pronounced that everything which he 
had made was very good (31) 

Adam, the first of mankind, was placed 
with Eve in the garden of Eden to dress it 
and keep it in order A command was laid 
upon him, in the nature of a covenant of life 
and death iGen n 10,17) On his transgres¬ 
sion, sentence of death was passed upon him. 
toil and undesiied lesults were annexed to 
labor, and he was expelled from the garden 
(iii 1-24; 2 Esdr in 4-7,21,22) Afterwards 
he had children, Cam Ahel, and. when he was 
130 years old, Seth. He lived 800 years more, 
at last d\ ing at the age of 930 See Chronol¬ 
ogy Paul diaws a double parallel between 
Adam and Christ, calling our Lord the last 
Adam (Rom v 12 21 , 1 Cor xv 22, 43). 

2 A city in the Jordan valley beside Zare- 
tlian (Josh in 16) Its identification with 
ed-Damieh on the western bank of the river, 
less than a mile below the mouth of the 
Jabbok and eighteen miles above Jericho, 
must be leceived with cautiou. 

Ad'a-mah [soil] 

A fenced city of Naplitali (Josh xix 36). 
The Palestine explorers place it at ed-Damieh, 
five miles southwest of Tiberias. 

Ad'a-mant [in Greek, unconquerable]. 

An extremely hard metal or mineral, espe¬ 
cially the diamond It is the traditional ren¬ 
dering of the Hebrew Shamir, a hard sub¬ 
stance coni|Kircd with flint and the stony 
heart (Ezek. in. 9, Zech vii 12), and used 
to point graving tools (Jer xvii. 1, where it 
is rendered “ diamond ”). 

Ad'a-mi [human], in R Y Adami-nekeb 
[perhaps, Adami of the pass] 

A frontier town of Naplitali (.Tosh, xix 33), 
called Adam of the pass, in distinction prob¬ 
ably from Adam of the ford (ep. Josh. iii. 16); 
perhaps the rum ad-Dainieli, live miles S W. 
of Tiberias, at the mouth of a pass on the 
old caravan route from Gilead to Acre. 
Conder, however, suggests tlie ruiued village 
of Admah on the table-land midway between 


Tiberias and Beth-shean, and overlooking 
the Jordan from the west. See Nekeb. 

A'dar, I. [perhaps, amplitude]. 

A towui of Judah, better written Addar 
(q. v ). 

A'dar, II. [Assyro-babylonian adaru and 
addarn, probably dark, cloudy] 

The later name of the twelfth month of 
the Jewish year, borrowed by the Jews from 
the Babylonian calendar during the exile 
(Ezra vi 15, Esth. iii. 7, 13; ix. 15) It ex¬ 
tended from the new moon in February to 
that in March. See Year. 

Ad'a-sa. 

A town near Beth-horon (1 Mac vii 40, 45. 
cp 39. Antiq xii 10, 5). at the junction of 
the two main lines of advance on Jerusalem 
from the north 

Ad'be-el [perhaps, a miracle of God]. 

A ti ibe descended fioni Ishmael (Gen xxv 
13 1 Chron l 29 In the eighth centuiv 
i befoie ( bust a tube called Idiba’il dwelt in 
northern Aiahia, at no great distance fioni 
the fiontier ot Egypt 

Ad'dan or Addon ; the pronunciation with 
a, which appears to be Aramaic or Baby¬ 
lonian, being exchanged for its regular He¬ 
brew modification [Babylonian, native form 
and meaning uuknown] 

A place m Babylonia from which pf — 1 
who could not prove their Israelltish d' 
went to Palestine after the captivity (h 
59; Nell vii 61) 

Ad'dar [perhaps, largeness]. 

• 1. A town of Judah, ou the southern \ i 

ary line of Palestine (Josh xv. 3, m V 

written Adar, and Xum xxxiv 4) * le 

latter passage it is called Hazar-adda e 
village of Addar Sea Hezrox, 1 

2. A Benjamite See Ard 

i Ad'der. 

! The rendering of four Hebrew wor 1 re¬ 
ferring probably to four di&tmct spei ot 
venomous snake 

1 &h e phii)hon, the creeper. Probab- ! 
Vipera cerastes , the Horued Sand-sna . *f 
Arabia and Egypt At Thebes it yj re¬ 
garded as sacred (cp Herod n 74) ' a 

venomous viper, three to six feet Ion/, a 
gray color, and with a horn above ea< t eye 
It hides in the sand, and mav well - the 
serpent which bites the horses’ heels ? rhat 
the rider falls backward (Gen. xlix. 17 

2. Pethen , a species of serpent incapa 1 V »»f 
being alfected by the voice of the i. k.e- 
charmer, and therefore called the deal . ider 
(Ps. lviii. 4, 5). It is very venomou . xci. 
13). It is the asp of Deut. xxxii. 3 lob 
xx. 14, 16; and Isaiah xi. 8. Probat the 
Naja ha)e of Egypt; see Asp. 

3. ‘Akshub (Ps. cxl. 3). In the Sept int 
and in the quotation in Rom. iii. 1 t is 
translated “asp.” Bochart considers 1 ihe 
Common Adder ( Pelias berm), and ( uel 
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Hamilton Smith the Puff Adder of the Cape 
Colonists, Vtpera anetam , but there is as yet 
no certainty as to the identification. 

4. Siph'oni (Prov. xxiii. 32), translated in 
Is. xi. 8; xiv 29; lix. 5, cockatrice or basi¬ 
lisk ; see these words. 

Ad'di [a Greek form of Iddo]. 

An ancestor of Christ who lived several 
generations before Zerubbabel (Luke xii. 28). 

Ad'don. See Addan. 

A'der. See Eder. 

Ad'l-da. See Adithaim and Hadid. 

A'dl-el [ornament of God]. 

1. A Simeonite (1 Chron. iv. 36). 

2. A priest, son of Jahzerah (1 Chron. ix. 

12 ). 

3. Father of the supervisor of David’s 
treasuries (1 Chron. xxvii 25). 

A'dln [soft, delicate]. 

Founder of a family, members of which 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra ii. 15) and Ezra (viii. 6). Its chief 
signed the covenant made by Nehemiah to 
serve Jehovah (Neh. x. 16). 

Ad'i-na [delicate]. 

A Reubenite, one of David’s military offi¬ 
cers (1 Chron. xi. 42). 

Ad'i-no. 

One of David’s mighty men, an Eznite; 
the same as Josheb-basshebeth (2 Sam. xxiii. 
8 A. V., and A. V. margin and R. V.). The 
verse as it stands is defective. Luther and 
most modern interpreters change the text, 
altering the words “Adino the Eznite” to 
accord with 1 Chron. xi. 11. 

Ad-i-tha'im [perhaps, double booty-town]. 

A town in the lowland of Judah (Josh. xv. 
36). Sometimes identified with Adida, but 
Adida is rather Hadid. 

Ad'lal [justice, or possibly justice of Je¬ 
hovah] . 

Father of a herdsman of David (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 29). 

Ad'mah [perhaps, redness]. 

One of the cities of the plain (Gen. x. 19; 
xiv. 2,8) which was destroyed with Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Gen. xix. 25, 28, 29; Deut. xxix. 
23 ; Hos. xi. 8). 

Ad'mA-th& [Persian name of doubtful 
meaning]. 

One of the seven princes of Persia and 
Media under Ahasueru6 (Esth. i 14) See 
Prince. 

Ad'na [Aramaic, pleasure]. 

1. A priest, head of the father’s house 
Harim in the second generation after the 
exile (Neh. xii. 15). 

2. A son of Pahath-moab, induced by Ezra 
to divorce his foreign wife (Ezra x. 30). 

Ad'nah [pleasure]. 

1. A Manassite who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Chron. xii. 20). 


2. A man of Judah, of high military rank 
under Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 14). 

A-do'ni-be'zek [lord of Bezek]. 

A king of Bezek, conquered by the war¬ 
riors of the tribe of Judah, who inflicted on 
him a cruel mutilation. This he regarded as 
a divine requital for similar cruelties perpe¬ 
trated by him on seventy kings (Judg. i. 
4-7). 

Ad-o-ni'Jah [Jehovah is lord]. 

1. A son of David by Haggith, one of his 
wives. He was the fourth son born to the 
king at Hebron (2 Sam. iii. 2, 4). He was a 
goodly, probably meaning a handsome, young 
man, and apparently his father’s next favor¬ 
ite after Absalom Blinded by foolish fond¬ 
ness, David never rebuked him for a mis¬ 
deed. When David was stricken in years 
Adonijah attempted to seize the throne He 
was doubtless aware of his father’s intention 
that Solomon should be king (1 Km. l 13; 
1 Chron. xxm. 1; xxvin. 5); but since the 
first and third born sons of David, and prob¬ 
ably the second born also, were dead, Adon¬ 
ijah as the eldest remaining son doubtless 
felt that he had a claim to the crown, al¬ 
though neither law nor custom required the 
succession to go to the eldest He won Joab 
to his cause, who, he hoped, would hung 
with him the army ; and Abiathar, the priest, 
who, he expected, would bring with him the 
priests and the Levites. But Zadok the priest, 
Benaiah, commander of the royal bodyguard, 
and Nathan the prophet he did not gain He 
invited his partisans to a great open-air feast 
at the stone of Zoheleth by the fountain of 
Rogel, and had himself proclaimed king. 
But Solomon had been divinely chosen to be 
the successor to David , and Bath-sheba, Sol¬ 
omon’s mother, supported by Nathan the 
prophet, waited on the aged king to remind 
him of his promise concerning Solomon, re¬ 
port the proceedings of Adonijah, and ask 
instructions. Piomptly, by David's ordei, 
Solomon was proclaimed king ; the open-air 
feast came to an abrupt termination, the 
guests took to flight, and Adonijah sought 
asylum at the altar (1 Kin. i. 5-50). Solomon 
pardoned him for the time; but when Adon- 
yah asked that the maid Abishag be given 
him to wife and thereby justified the belief 
that he was again aiming at the kingdom, 
Solomon ordered that he be put to death 
(vs. 51-53 ; n. 13-25). 

2. One of the Levites whom Jehoshaphat 
sent to instruct the people of Judah (2 Chron. 
xvii. 8). 

3. For Neh. x. 16, see Adonikam 

Ad-o-ni / kam [the Lord arises]. 

Founder of a family, members of which 

returned from Babylon both with Zerubbabel 
and with Ezra (Ezra ii. 13; viii. 13; Neh. vii. 
18). The head of this family, apparentlyj 
sealed the covenant in Nehemiah’s time (Neh. 
x. 16), but is called Adomjjah. 
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Ad-o-ni'ram [the Lord is exalted]. 

An officer who was over the tribute during 
the reigns of David and Solomon. He was 
the son of Abda, and was called also Adoram 
(2 Sam. xx. 24) and Hadoram (2 Chron. x. 
18). When the ten tribes revolted, Rehoboam 
sent him to treat with the rebels, who, how¬ 
ever, instead of listening to him, stoned him 
to death (2 Sam. xx. 24 ; 1 Kin. iv. 6 ; xii. 18; 
2 Chron. x. 18). 

A-do'nl-se'dek, in A. V Adonlxedec [lord 
of righteousness]. 

A king of Jerusalem who, on learning that 
Ai had been captured by the Israelites, and 
that the Gibeouites had made peace with 
Joshua, formed a confederacy with four other 
Amorite kings to punish Gibeon. He and 
his confederates were defeated, taken, and 
slain (Josh, x 1-27). In the Septuagint called 
Adonibezek. 

A-dop'tion. 

The act of taking a stranger to be one’s 
own child, as in the case of Moses and Esther 
(Ex. ii 10; Esth n. 7) 

In the N. T the word is used to denote: 

1. The choice by Jehovah of the Jewish 
nation to be his special people (Rom ix 4) 

2. The reception of all true Christians to 
be in a special sense the sons of God (Gal iv 
5; Eph. l. 4). The spirit of adoption enables us 
to feel to God as children to a loving father. 
It is distinguished from the spirit of bondage, 
which compels one to feel to him as a slave 
to a master (Rom vin 14-21) 

3 The redemption of the body; its deliv¬ 
erance from sin, pam, and death in the glori¬ 
fied state (Rom. vni. 23). 

A-do'ra. See Adoraim. 

Ad-o-ra'im [perhaps, two mounds]. 

A city of Judah fortified by Rehoboam (2 
Chron. xi. 9). It is probably identical with 
Adora, shortened into Dora, a town of the in¬ 
terior, near Idumaea, and after the exile reck¬ 
oned as belonging to the latter country (An- 
tiq , xiii. 9, 1; 15, 4 ; xiv. 5, 3, War, i. 2, 5; 
1 Mac xiii. 20). Since Robinson’s researches, 
it is identified with Dura, a village on a hill¬ 
side five miles west of Hebron 

A-do'ram. See Adoniram. 

A-drain'me-lech [god Adar is king]. 

1. A deity to whom the colonists of Sa¬ 
maria, who had been brought from Sepliar- 
vaim, burnt their children in the fire (2 Km 
xvii. 31). The god Adar was the sun wor¬ 
shiped under a particular attribute. 

2. A son of Sennacherib. With another 
brother he murdered Ins father, and after¬ 
wards escaped to Armenia (2 Kin. xix. 37; Is. 
xxxvii. 38). 

Ad-ra-myt'ti-um. 

A maritime city in A£olia. Under the Ro¬ 
mans it belonged to the province of Asia. 
The vessel in W T hich Paul embarked at Caesa¬ 
rea for Rome was a ship of Adramyttium, 
about to sail to the places on the coast of 
Asia (Acts xxvii. 2). 

2 


A'dri-a. 

A part of the Mediterranean (Acts xxvii. 
27). The name was derived from the com¬ 
mercial town of Adria on the lower Po, and 
in the narrowest sense it denoted only the 
neighboring part of the sea. But the name 
was extended to include the expanse of sea 
as far as the extreme southern points of 
Greece and Italy (Ptolemy iii.; Pausanias, 
Eliac. v ; Procopius, Bell. Vand. i. 14). 

A'dri-el [flock of God]. 

A Meholathite, to whom Saul gave his 
daughter Merab in marriage, though he had 
previously promised her conditionally to 
David (1 Sam. xviii 19) 

A-dul'laxn [enclosure] 

A tow’n in the Shephelah, in the territory 
of Judah, mentioned between Jarmuth and 
Socoli (Josh xv 35) It was in existence, in¬ 
habited by Canaamtes, as early as the time 
of Jacob (Gen xxxviii 1, 2) A petty king 
ruled over it at the time of the conquest 
(Josh xii. 15). It was fortified by Rehoboam 
(2 Chron. xi 7), continued to flourish in 
the time of Micah the prophet (Mie. i 15), 
and was inhabited after the exile (Neh. xi. 
30; 2 Mac. xii. 38). In its vicinity was the 
cave winch David at one period of his wan¬ 
derings made his headquarters, and w T hither 
his father and his brethren and many other 
adherents went down to join him (1 Sam 
xxii.; 2 Sam xxin 13; Antiq. vi. 12, 3) M. 
Clermont-Ganneau is possibly right in hear¬ 
ing an echo of the name still lingering in 
‘Aid el-Miyeh. This name belongs to a lull 
w'hich is crowmed with a fortress and has 
caves in its sides The hill stands on the 
south side of a ravine at its junction with 
the southern extension of the valley of Elah 
(es-Sunt), and is about two miles from the 
place where the fight took place between 
David and Goliath. 

A-dul'ter-y. 

1. In a special sense, sexual intercoupe of 

a married man with a female not his wife, or 
that of a married woman with a man not her 
husband Polygamy, with inferior wives and 
concubines, is not adultery.. Under the Mo¬ 
saic law adultery was punished with death 
(Lev. xx 10). . 

2. In a general sense, all sexual impurity 
in thought, word, or deed, or whatever tends 
thereto This is the sense in the seventh 
commandment, interpreted on the principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount (Ex xx 14; 
Deut v. 18 , Mat. v. 27, 28). 

3. Figuratively, the worship of false gods 
or other infidelity to the covenant with Jeho¬ 
vah (Jer. in. 8, 9\ Ezek. xxiii. 37, 43; Hos. 
ii. 2-13), God claiming our undivided affec¬ 
tions, as a husband does the undivided re¬ 
gard of the woman wiio has sworn him 
fidelity. 

A-dum'mim [red objects]. 

The ascent of Adummim is a pass leading 
up from the Jordan valley to the hill country. 
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The boundary beteen Judah and Benjamin 
passed near it (Josh xv. 7; xviii 17), and 
the shortest and most traveled road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho ran through it Ac¬ 
cording to Jerome, the name belonged to a 
hamlet, which in his day was lying in rums, 
and which was still called Maledomim, ap¬ 
parently the full Hebrew phrase Ascent of 
Adummim. Jerome ascribes the origin of the 
name to the blood frequently spilled there by 
robbers (cp. Luke x. 30); but it more prob¬ 
ably arose from the red marl of the neigh¬ 
borhood. An echo of the name is still heard 
in Tala‘at ed-Dumm, Ascent of Blood, the 
name given to a hill and fortress half way 
between Jerusalem and Jericho, and to the 
wady which the road follows downward. 

AS'ne-as [Latin from N. T. Greek Aineas, 
classic Greek Ameias; the name of a Trojan 
hero]. 

A man at Lydda bedridden eight years with 
palsy. His restoration by the power of the 
risen Jesus resulted in large increase of the 
Church in that region (Acts ix 32-35) 

AS'non [Greek, probably from Aramaic 
‘$navau, fountains]. 

A village, or merely a locality of perennial 
springs, near Salim, where John at one time 
at least baptized because there was there 
much water (or, as in Greek, many waters) 
(John in 23). The site has not been iden¬ 
tified. But according to Jerome, ACnon and 
Salim were situated in the Jordan valley, 
eight Roman miles south of Scythopolis The 
names have ceased to be heard. Measure¬ 
ment indicates either the place now called 
ed-Deir, in the neighborhood of which are 
seven springs and extensive ruins, or Umm 
el-‘Amdan, hard by on the east, or the ruins 
and spring at the base of Tell Ridghah, 
which, however, is only seven Roman miles 
from Scythopolis 

The modern map can, indeed, show villages 
bearing the names of ‘Ainun and Salim. A 
town called Salim is situated four miles east 
of Shechem, on an extensive plateau south 
of the wady Far'ah. 'Ainun is a rum on the 
eastern slope of the wady Tubas, about ten 
miles northeast of Shechem and four miles 
north of the Far‘ah valley. The objection to 
identifying 'Ainun with ASnon mentioned by 
John is that 'Ainun is not near Salim. The 
villages are distant from each other about 
eight miles, and the great wady Far‘ah lies 
between. ‘Ainun is but little farther from 
the important city of Shechem than from 
Salim, and is more closely connected with 
Shechem by road. Rejecting ‘Ainun, one 
thinks of the plentiful waters of the Far‘ah 
valley but three miles distant from Salim, or 
even the two living springs which supply 
Salim with water; but a place of fountains 
near this Salim would be in Samaria, and it is 
scarcely probable that John the Baptist was 
laboring among the Samaritans (cp. Mat. iii. 
5; x. 5; Luke iii. 3). 

The only other site proposed, which offers 


any attractions, is Shilhnn, in the Septuagint 
Seleeim, in the wilderness in the extreme 
south of Judah, near which was a place called 
Ain (Josh, xv 32); but Am is constantly con¬ 
nected with Rimmon and not with Shilhim. 

Ag'a-bus [meaning is uncertain]. 

A Christian prophet of Jerusalem. He 
went to Antioch and predicted a great famine 
which took place in the days of the emperor 
Claudius (Acts xi 28; see Antiq. xx 2, 6; 5, 
2). When Paul passed through Caesarea on 
his last journey to Jerusalem, Agabus, who 
was there, bound his own hands and feet with 
Paul’s girdle, and announced that this would 
be done also to the owner of the girdle when 
he reached the capital (Acts xxi. 10, 11) 

A'gag [perhaps, flaming] 

Whether Agag was a title of the kings of 
Amalek, as Pharaoh was for those of Egypt, 
or was a recurring name m the royal line, is 
unknown. Specially 

1 A king of Amalek whose greatness was 
alluded to by Balaam (Num xxiv 7). 

2 The king of Amalek slam by Samuel, 
after he had been spared bv Saul (1 Sam xv 
9-33) 

A'gag-ite. 

An appellation given to Haman, the great 
enemy of the Jews (Esth ni 1,10, viii 3-5). 
Its reference to his Amalekite descent (An¬ 
tiq xi 6, 5, and see Agag) is extremely 
doubtful. 

A'gar. See H \gar 

Ag ate [named from a liver in Sicily near 
which the agate abounded] 

A precious stone composed of ^rious kinds 
of colored quartz, especially of amethyst, 
chalcedony, and jasper Two Hebrew words 
are so rendered 

1. Kadkod, which means sparkling (Is liv. 
12; Ezek. xxvn 16, in A V.). This charac¬ 
teristic ill accords with the agate, which in 
its natural state is wanting m lustre , lienee 
the R. Y. translates it Ruby, and the margin 
of the A. V. Chrysoprase. 

2. Sh'bo; perhaps from shabah to lead cap¬ 
tive, or less probably from Sheba, from which 
it may have been brought It was the middle 
stone in the third row of gems on the high 
priest’s breastplate (Ex. xxviii. 19; xxxix. 12). 

Age. 

1. The time counted by years, or more pre¬ 
cisely by years, months, and days, that one 
has lived in the world. Extraordinary age 
is ascribed to men in the registers of Gen. v. 
and xi., dwindling as the genealogy becomes 
more particular as it approaches Abraham • 
see Chronology. Abraham died at the age 
of 175 (Gen xxv. 7), and his wife Sarah at 
127 (xxiii. 1), Isaac at 180 (xxxv. 28), Jacob 
at 147 (xlvii. 28), Joseph at 110 (1 26), Moses at 
120 (Deut. xxxiv. 7), and Joshua at 110 (Josh, 
xxiv. 29). The ordinary length of human 
life is reckoned at 70 years, or, by reason of 
strength, 80 years, in the prayer of Moses (Ps. 
xc. 10). David died an old man at 70 (2 
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Sam. v. 4 ; 1 Km ii 11*. Ve»ciat:oii for old 
age is inculcated in the Bible (Lev. xix 32; 
Prov. xx. 29), and old age itself is considered 
a blessing (Ex. xx. 12; Deut. v lb) 

2. A frequent rendering in the N. T. of the 
Greek Aion, the later Latin &un: 

(a) A certain specified period of the world’s 
history, past or to come (1 (’or. x 11, in A V. 
world; Eph. ii 7; ni 9; Col l. 2f>, Heb vi 
5—all R V ) More frequently it signifies an 
indefinitely long period of time, eternity past 
or to come; “ unto the ages’* being equivalent 
to “forever” (ep text and margin of R V of 
Luke i 33; Rom l 25; ix. 5; xi 3b, Heb. 
xiii 8), or “for evermore ’ (2 (’or xi 31) 
“ The age of the ages ” is “ for e\ er and ever ” 
(Eph ill 21) “ Unto the ages of ages ” is also 

“for e\er and ever” (Gal l 5, Phil iv. 20; 
Rev l 18) 

(/>) The world literally (Heb i 2, R V. 
margin): or figuratnely i Mat xiii 22. Luke 
xvi 8, xx 34, Rom xn 2: 1 Cor l 20; ii. 
b, 7, H: 2 (’or iv 4; Gal i 4.2 Tim iv. 10, 
Titus ii 12—all R V , margin) The con¬ 
necting link between a and b i-. when the 
world means the duiation of this world (Mat 
xii 32, \ni 40, x\i\ 3 , and of that to come 
(Mark x 30; Luke win 30 Heb n 5) 

(<•) The course of the world (Eph n 2, 
R V , text and margin) 

Ag'e-e [perhaps, a fugitive] 

A Hararite, the father of one of David’s 
mighty men (2 Sam xxm 11) 

Ag'ri-cul-ture. 

The eultnation of the soil The word does 
not occur in Scripture, but the idea does; and 
the analogous term husbandry is found both 
in the () T and N T , while husbandman is 
common Adam was expected to dress the 
garden of Eden (Gen n 15) ; Cam cultivated 
the soil (iv 2), Noah planted a Miieyard (ix. 
20); and Isaac sowed (xxm 12) Agricul¬ 
ture was in an ad\anted stage among the 
ruling nice in the delta of the Nile at the 
time of the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt 
Cereals of various kinds were cultisated and 
exported (Gen xli 49,57; xlm. 2). Wheat, 
rye, or rather spelt, and barley, are men¬ 
tioned, besides winch there weie crops of flax 
(Ex. ix 31, 32). The crops cultnated by the 
Israelites were sometimes summed up as 
corn and wine (Gen xxvu. 37; Ps. iv. 7). 
If a thud agricultural product was named it 
was generally olives (Ikuit. vi 11). When 
the enumeration was more ample, the list 
was increased to “wheat, barley, \ines, fig- 
trees, pomegranates, and olives” (vni 8), not 
to speak of honey, w liieli was from w*ild bees 
(cp also xi. 14 ; xii. 17). To this list Isaiah 
adds fitches (Is. xxvin 25, 27). and Ezekiel 
beans, lentils, and millet (Ezek iv 9) The 
Israelites had ploughs draw n by oxen (1 Kin. 
xix. 19; Is. ii. 4), and pruning-hooks, sickles, 
etc. (ibid. ; l)eut. xvi. 9; Joel iii. 13, etc.). 
The purpose now r effected by rotation of crops 
was carried out by letting the land lie fallow 
during the seventh year (Ex. xxiii. 10, 11). 


As a rule, good crops weie reaped, and they 
would ha\e been so to a larger extent had 
proper attention been paid to the storing of 
w*ater in reservoirs, so that absence of rain 
should not result, as it generally did, in fam¬ 
ine. 'Agriculture and the keeping of flocks 
and herds continued, through all the period 
of scriptural history, the staple industries 
of Palestine, w Inch w as not to any consider¬ 
able extent a commercial land 
A-grip'pa. See Hkbod. 

A'gur [garnered, hired, or collector]. 

Son of Jakeh, and author of the maxims 
contained m Pro\erbs xxx (see ver 1). 

A'hab [a father’s brother]. 

1 A king of Israel and son and successor 
of Omri lie began to reign about 874 b c , 
in the thirty-eighth year of Asa. king of 
Judah (1 Kin. xvi 29) He married an ulol- 
j atrcss of masculine temperament. Jezebel, the 
I daughter of Ethbaal. king of Sidon She 
j worshi]K*d Baal, and her husband being weak 
1 and irresolute, she ruled o>ei him and made 
j lnm also a Baal-w orslnper (30-33) This was 
! a revolution m the national religion of Israel 
1 When Jeroboam set up the two golden calves, 

1 he still desired to worship Jehovah nominal- 
j lv. using them as helps for the purpose But 
! Ahab under Jezebel's influence, w’holly gave 
1 up the adoration of Jehovah. Baal being a 
rival god The intolerant Jezebel did not 
, stop with Allah’s per\ersion, but attempted 
I to force the whole people to adopt her faith. 

1 The prophets of Jehovah were sought out 
1 and slain Only a remnant escajied, being 
, hidden m a ca\e by a high functionary, 

, Ohadiah Now, lioweter, appeared the most 
■ formidable prophet known in the history of 
Israel, Elijah the Tishbite. He was sent to 
Ahab to predict years of drought and famine 
as the punishment of Allah’s sin Toward 
the close of the drought, which lasted three 
years and six months (1 Kin xvin 1: Luke 
iv 25, Jas v 17), Elijah, by the divine com¬ 
mand, again confronted Ahab, and demanded 
that the piopliets of Baal and he should meet 
t>u the top of mount Carmel and submit the 
question between them to a decisive test. 
The meeting took place , Jehovah vindicated 
himself by seuding fire from heaven to con¬ 
sume Elijah’s saenfiee By dnection of the 
piophot the people who had witnessed the 
e\cnt and acknowledged Jehovah took the 
450 piopliets of Baal and 400 prophets of the 
Asherah down to the biook Kishon, and 
slew them Jezebel, on learning what had 
been done, uttered imprecations against her¬ 
self if Elijah were alive by the morrow*. 
The prophet fearing for his life, fled to 
mount Horeb God sent him back with the 
chaigo to anoint Hazael to be the king of 
Damascus and the scourge of idolatrous Is¬ 
rael, Jehu to be the king of Israel to sup¬ 
plant the family of Ahab and put dow*n the 
woiship of Baal by the pow T er of the state, 
and Elisha to be prophet to destroy idolatry 
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by moral suasion. The cup of iniquity of 
Ahab and Jezebel was made full to over¬ 
flowing by the affair of Naboth’s vine¬ 
yard. About this time Ahab had won a 
victory over Benhadad of Damascus, king 
of Syna, and had permitted that poten¬ 
tate, who had been captured, to escape 
with a treaty. The approach of Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, led to an alliance between 
Ben-hadad of Damascus, Ahab of Israel, and 
other neighboring kings, to resist the in¬ 
vader. Ahab furnished 2000 chariots and 
10,000 infantry. The allies were defeated at 
Karkar, in the district of Hamath, in 854 
B. c. The war with Damascus was soon after¬ 
wards renewed, and Ahab, taking advantage 
of a visit from Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 
proposed a joint expedition for the recovery 
of Bamoth-gilead, beyond Jordan. The 
prophets of Baal spoke well of the enterprise. 
Micaiah, the only prophet of Jehovah ob¬ 
tainable, foreboded the death of Ahab. The 
man of doom resolved to go into the battle 
disguised, while proposing that the king of 
Judah should put on his royal robes, thus 
becoming a mark for every missile. But 
a certain man drew a bow at a venture 
and smote Ahab between the joints where 
the plates of his armor met Ahab died 
that evening, and the siege of Bamoth-gilead 
was raised. Ahab’s chariot and armor were 
washed in the pool of Samaria, the dogs, 
as Elijah had predicted, licking his blood. 
Ahab died after a reign of twenty-two 
years, and was succeeded by his son Aha- 
ziah (1 Kin. xvi. 29-xxii. 40, 2 Chron xvin. 
1-34). 

2. A lying and immoral prophet, a son of 
Kolaiah. Jeremiah predicted that Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, would roast 
him in the fire (Jer. xxix. 21-23). 

A-har'ah. 

A son of Benjamin, probably the founder 
of a family (1 Chron vm. 1), who is called 
Ehi (Gen. xlvi. 21) and Ahiram (Num. xxvi. 
38). 

A-har'hel [possibly, strength hath tarried]. 

A son of Harum, founder of a family which 
was enrolled in the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 
iv 8) 

A'has-ai. See Ahzai. 

A-has'bai [perhaps a foreign name]. 

A Maacatlnte, the father of Ehphelet, one 
bf David’s heroes (2 Sam xxm 34). 

A-has-u-e'ras [from Persian Khuhaya, 
king]. 

1 The father of Darius the Mede (Dan. 
ix. 1). See Darius. 

2. A Persian king, the husband of Esther 
(Esth. i. 2, 19; ii. 16, 17). Ahasuerus is 
Khshayarsha, whom the Greeks called 
Xerxes. The book of Esther tells of his 
sensuality, his fickleness, his lack of fore¬ 
thought, his despotism, and his cruelty. 
Greek history presents essentially the same 
picture of Xerxes (Herod, vii. 35,37; ix 107). 


He was the son of Darius Hystaspis, whom 
he succeeded on the Persian throne, 486 B. c. 
His mother was Atossa, the daughter of 
Cyrus. In the second year of his reign he 
subdued the Egyptians, w T ho had revolted 
against his father Darius. After about four 
years’ preparation, he led an immense host 
to invade Greece; but fled back to Persia on 
seeing his great fleet defeated (480 B. c.) by a 
much smaller number of Greek ships at 
Salamis. The next year (479 b. c ) his gen¬ 
eral, Mardonius, whom he had left behind 
with an army, allowed his camp at Platsea to 
be forced by the Greeks, when such a slaugh¬ 
ter ensued as rendered the Persian invasion 
hopeless. In 466, after a reign of twenty 
years, Xerxes was murdered bjr two of his 
courtiers, and was succeeded on the throne 
by his son, Artaxerxes Longimanus. Xerxes 
is probably again mentioned as Ahasuerus in 
Ezra iv. 6, where the author completes the 
history of Samaritan machinations at the 
Persian court against the Jews, resuming in 
ver. 24 the narrative which he interrupted at 
ver 5. The older interpreters thought that 
Ahasuerus in this passage referred to Cam- 
byses, son of Cyrus; but there is no evidence 
that Cambyses was ever called Ahasuerus. 

A-ha'va. 

A locality in Babylonia, doubtless to the 
north of Babylon (Ezra viii 15) It serves 
to indicate the river or canal in its vicinity 
on which Ezra assembled the people who pro¬ 
posed to go to Jerusalem with him (vii. 28 
with vm. 31). It appears to have been dis¬ 
tant about nine days from Babylon (vii. 9; 
viii. 15, 31). On mustering the Jews who 
were present and finding no Levites, except 
priests, among them, Ezra sent for and se¬ 
cured a number of these ministers for the 
house of God. Here also a fast was kept, and 
the protection of God supplicated for the 
journey. 

A'haz, in A. V. of N. T Ach&z [he has 
sustained]. 

1 A king of Judah who was probably pro¬ 
claimed king about 741 B c., when 20 years 
old, and who succeeded his father Jotham 
about 734 B c He was an idolater, causing 
his son to pass through the fire, and sacn 
ficing and burning incense on high place** 
and under green trees (2 Kin. xvi 3,4). He 
was unsuccessfully besieged m Jerusalem by 
the army of Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekali, 
king of Israel (5; Is vii. 1) In connection 
with this crisis, before the invading force 
arrived, Isaiah w r as sent to exhort him to rely 
upon Jehovah and not call in foreign aid. 
He did not believe, and refused to ask a sign. 
Thereupon the prophet uttered the celebrated 
prophecy relative to the birth of Immanuel 
(Is vn. 1-16); see Immanuel Ahaz turned 
to Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, and pur¬ 
chased his aid with the treasures of the tem¬ 
ple and the palace. Tiglath-pileser marched 
to his assistance. The approach of the Assyr- 
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ians seems to have led Rezin and Pekah to 
raise the siege of Jerusalem Tiglath-pileser 
attacked Pliilistia, overran Samaria, took 
Damascus and slew Rezin, and connived at 
the murder of Pekah and enthronement of 
Hoshea as king of Israel With other vas¬ 
sals of Assyria, Ahaz went to Damascus to do 
homage to Tiglath-pileser (2 Km xvi.; 2 
Chron. xxviii ; Assyrian inscriptions) While 
there he admired a heathen altar, and had a 
facsimile of it made at Jerusalem. Ahaz 
died about the year 726 B c , after reigning 
Id years, and left lus son Hezekiah to ascend 
the throne. Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah proph¬ 
esied during the whole of Ahaz’s reign, zeal¬ 
ously witnessing for Jehovah (Is. i. 1, vii. 
1-1(5 , Hos l 1) 

Ahaz is mentioned on the Assyrian monu¬ 
ments by the name Yauhazi, corresponding 
to the Hebrew' Jehoahaz, the full form of 
Ahaz Ahaz means “ lie has sustained,” 
wdule Jehoahaz signifies “ Jeho\ah lias sus¬ 
tained ” 

2. A descendant ot Jonathan (1 ('hion. 
vm 35, 36 , ix 42) 

A-ha-zi/aJi [Jehovah hath sustained] 

1 A king of Israel who w T as appaiently 
placed on the throne when his father Ahab 
marched with the allies against Shalmaneser 
in 854 B r He succeeded Ins fathei on the 
latter’s death His entire reign lasted only 
tw T o years (1 Kin xxii. 40, 51) He joined 
with Jehoshaphat in fitting out ships of Tar- 
shisli to go to Ophir for gold , hut the vessels 
were wrecked at Ezion-geber Ahaziah pro¬ 
posed a second attempt, but Jehoshaphat, 
warned by a prophet, declined (1 Kin xxn 
48, 49; 2 Chron xx 35-37) After the death 
of Ahab, Moab rebelled; but Ahaziah took 
no steps to reduce it to subjection (2 Kin l 
1 , in 5). Ahaziah fell through a lattice in 
his palace, and w r as seriously injured He 
sent to consult Baal-zebub the god of Ekrou. 
as to the result Elijah intercepted the mes¬ 
sengers, and sent them back with the mes¬ 
sage that the injury w ould prove fatal (2 Kin. 

1 2-17). Ahaziah left no son to succeed him, 
so the throne passed over to his brother Je- 
lioram (17) 

2. A king of Judah, w’ho began to rule the 
kingdom in 843 B c (2 Kin. ix. 29), apparently 
during his father’s sickness (2 Chron. xxi. 
18, 19), and succeeded his father Joram or 
Jelioram the next year (2 Km viii. 25). 
He was then twenty-tw'o years old, and 
reigned only a year. His mother, Athaliah, 
was his evil genius (2 Chron. xxii. 3). He 
went with Joram, king of Israel, to fight with 
the Syrians at Ramoth-gilead. Joram re¬ 
turned to Jezreel wounded, Ahaziah paid 
him a visit, was with him during the revolt 
of Jehu, and was killed w'ith him by that 
ruthless soldier (2 Kin. viii. 25-29; ix. 16-29; 

2 Chron. xxii. 1-10). By a reversal of the 
constituent parts of his name, he is called 
Jehoahaz in 2 ChTon xxi. 17. “ Azariah ” in 
2 Chron. xxii 6 has probably arisen from 


Ahaziah through corruption of the text 

Ah'ban. 

A man of Judah, family of Hezron, house 
of Jerahmeel (1 Chron. ii. 29) 

A'lier [another] 

A Benjamite (1 Chi on vn 12) R. V mar¬ 
gin identifies him wuth Ahiram See Aharah 

ATii [brother of, or a brother is (Jehovah)]. 

1. Chief of the Gadites m Gilead in Bashan 
(1 Chron v. 15) 

2 An Ashente, son of Shamer, of the fam¬ 
ily of Benah (1 Chron vn 34) 

A-hi'ali. See Ahijah 

A-hi'am. 

One of David’h nughtv men (2 Sam xxm 
33) 

A-hi'an [perhaps, brotherly] 

A Manassite of the family of Sliemida (1 
Chron vii 19) 

A-hi-e'zer [brotliei of help] 

1 Son of Ammishaddai, and head of the 
tnbe of Dan in the wilderness (Num i 12, 
n 25, vn 66) 

2 A man of Gibeali who joined David at 
Ziklag (1 Chron xn 3). 

A-hi'hud [probably, hrotlier of praise¬ 
worthiness, ora brothel is the praiseworthy 
one] 

1. The pnnee representing the tribe of 
Asher on the commission to divide the land 
(Num xxxiv. 27) 

2. Head of a fatlier\ house in Geba of 
Benjamin (1 Chron vm 7 1 

A-M'jali, in A V sometimes AMah (viz 
1, 3, 6) [brother of, or a brother is Jehovah] 

1. A Benjamite apparently, who assisted 
Gera in carrying off inhabitants of Geba (1 
Chron vm 7). 

2 A man of Judah descended through 
Jerahmeel (1 Chron n 25) 

3. A son of Ahitub, and great-grandson of 
Eli He at one time in the reign of Saul per¬ 
formed the functions of high priest at Gibeah 
(1 Slim, xiv 3, 18). He was elder brother of 
Ahimelech, or possibly that priest himself 
under another name. 

4. A Pelomte, one of David’s mighty men 
(1 Chron. xi 36) 

5 A Levite w'ho in David’s reign was over 
the treasures of the tabernacle and the dedi¬ 
cated offerings (1 Chron. xxvi. 20; but see 
R. V. margin). 

6. A scribe in Solomon’s reign (1 Kin. iv. 3). 

7. A prophet belonging to Shiloh, who, meet¬ 
ing Jeroboam, rent his own garment in twelve 
pieces, and directed Jeroboam to take ten, as 
an indication that he should be king over ten 
tribes (1 Km xi. 29-39). After Jeroboam had 
become king, he sent his queen disguised to 
the now aged and half-blind prophet to in¬ 
quire whether their child who was sick would 
recover. Ahijah recognized her under her 
disguise, aud predicted that the child would 
die (xiv. 1-18). He committed his prophecies 
to writing (2 Chron. ix. 29). 
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8. The father of Baasha, king of Israel (1 
Km. xv. 27, 33). 

9 A chief of the people who set his seal to 
the covenant to keep the law of God (Nell, 
x 26, in R. V. irregularly Akiali) 

A-M'kam [brother of him who risetli, or a 
brother hath appeared] 

Son of Shaphan and a prince of Judah (2 
Kin xxii. 12) He protected Jeiemiah w 7 hen 
priests and false prophets demanded Jere¬ 
miah’s death (Jer xxvi 24) He was the 
father of Gedaliah (2 Kin xxv 22). 

A-hi'lud [perhaps, brother of one born, or 
brother of the son] 

Father of the recoider Jehoshaphat (2 Sam. 
vni 16 ; xx 24 ; 1 Km iv 3). and quite likely 
one wuth the father of Solomon’s purveyor 
Baana (1 Km iv 12). 

A-him'a-az [hi other of liaseibility] 

1. Father of Akinoara, Saul’s wife (1 Sam. 
xiv 50). 

2 A son of Zadok, high pnest in David’s 
time He and Jonathan, Abiatliar’s son, 
maintained communication between David 
and the loyal party in Jeiusalem dm mg Ab¬ 
salom’s rebellion (2 Sam xv 27, 36, xvn 20). 
He was the fiist to bung David intelligence 
of the victorv over Absalom (xvm 19-30) It 
may have been he who was afterwards Sol¬ 
omon s purveyor in Xaphtah (1 Km iv 15). 

A-hi/man [brother of a gift] 

1 A son of Anak, and probablv founder of 
a family of Anakim (Num xin 22), stalwart 
men (33, see Gi\nt), dnven from Hebron 
by Caleb (Josh xv 14; Judg. i 10) 

2 A Levite wdio acted as porter of the 
house of God (1 Cliron ix 17). 

A-him'e-lech [bi other of a king] 

1 A son of Ahitub, and chief priest at 
Nob David, fleeing from Saul, but pretend¬ 
ing to be on the king’s business, being in 
great want of food, received from him the 
show-bread, which, by the law 7 , was a per¬ 
quisite of the priests He also obtained the 
sword which had formerly belonged to Goliath 
(1 Sam. xxi 1-9; in Mark n. 26 the event is 
dated in the time of Abiathar, Ahimelech’s 
son). Doeg the Edomite reported the occur¬ 
rence to Saul, who, interpreting it as a proof 
that Ahimelech and the other priests were 
treacherous, gave orders that they should be 
slain. One inhabitant of Nob—Abiathar, a 
son of Ahimelech—escaped from the massa¬ 
cre (1 Sam. xxi. 7; xxn. 7-23; title of Ps In ). 

2. The son of the Abiathar who escaped 
from the slaughter at Nob, and the grandson 
of Ahimelech, son of Ahitub. He was one 
of two high priests during David’s reign (2 
Sam. viii. 17; 1 Chron. xxiv. 3, 6,31). Abim- 
elech in 1 Chron. xvni. 16 is probably a copy¬ 
ist’s error for Ahimelech 

3. A Hittite, and follower of David (1 Sam. 
xxvi. 6). 

A-hi'moth [brother of death]. 

A Levite, a son of Elkanah (1 Chron. vi. 
25). 


A-hln'a-dab [brother of liberality]. 

Solomon’s purveyor in Mahanaim (1 Kin. 
iv 14). 

A-Mn'o-am [brother of grace], 

1. Saul’s wife, a daughter of Ahimaaz (1 
Sam. xiv. 50). 

2 A woman of Jezreel, one of David’s 
wives (1 Sam. xxv 43; xxvii. 3), taken cap¬ 
tive at Ziklag by the Amalekites (xxx. 5). 
Sliew 7 as the mother of Amuon (2 Sam. iii. 2). 

A-hi'o [fraternal]. 

1 A son of Abinadab and brother of Uzzah. 
The tw T o drove the cart on whieli Da\ id w r as 
taking the ark to Jerusalem (2 Sam vi 3, 4) 

2 A Benjamite, son of Elpaal (1 Chron 
viii 14) 

3 A Benjamite, son of Jehiel by his w 7 ife 
Maachah (1 Chron. vm 29, 31; ix 35, 37) 

A-hi'ra [brother of evil] 

A son of Enan. and head of the tribe of 
Naphtali during the eaily journeymgsin the 
wilderness (Num i 15 n 29;vn 7*, x 27) 

A-hi'ram [exalted brother, or brother of 
the high one] 

A Beiyamite, founder of a family (Num 
xxvi 38) Aharali (1 Chron vm 1) doubt¬ 
less represents the same name, and Ehi (Gen 
xlvi 21) is either an abbre\lation or more 
probably a corruption, as the last syllable of 
Ahiram was easily overlooked by a i npyist 
by reason of the recurrence of similar Hebrew 
letters m the tw 7 o following names 

A-his'a-mach [brother of support]. 

A Danite, the father ot the craftsman 
Aholiab (Ex xxxi 6) 

A-hish'a-liar [brother of the daw 7 n] 

A man descended from Benjamin tlnougb 
Jediael and Bilhan (1 Chron \n 10) 

A-hi/shar [brother of a singer] 

An othci.il who was o\er Solomon’s house¬ 
hold (1 Km i\ 6). 

A-hith'o-phel [brother of folly] 

A resident of Giloh m southwestern Judah, 
one of David's counselors (2 Sam xv 12), 
father of one ot l)a\id’s mighty men (xxin 
34), and perhaps the grand father ot Bath- 
sheba (xi 3 with xxm 34) So uneinng was 
his sagacity that his ad\ice w r as “as it a man 
had inquired at the oracle of God” (2 Sam 

xvi. 23), but he was morally untrustworthy 
Absalom found him ready to betray David, 
and to point out how 7 he might be destroyed 
When Absalom preferred the absurd counsel 
of Hushai, who was secretly in David’s in¬ 
terest, Ahithopkel, foreboding that it was 
therefore all over with the rebellion, com¬ 
mitted suicide (2 Sam. xv. 12, 31-34; xvi. 15; 

xvii. 23), offering thus a strange O. T. type 
of Judas, both in his treachery and his fate. 

A-hi'tub [brother of benevolence]. 

1. A son of Phinehas, and grandson of Eli 
(1 Sam. xiv. 3), and father of Ahimelech, the 
priest (xxii. 9). 
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2. A son of Amariah, and fatlior of Zadok, 
the priest (2 Sam viii. 17; 1 Chron vi. 7, H). 

3. A later priest in the same family, son of 
another Amariah, and grandfather ot another 
Zadok, also a priest (1 Chron vi. 11, 12; Xeli. 
xi. 11). 

Alllab [a fat, fertile place]. 

A town within the terntoiy of Asher, but 
from which that tribe did not drive out the 
Canaanite inhabitants (Judg i 31) (lush 
Halab of the Talmud, the Giscala ot Josephus, 
five miles noithwest ot Sated on the load to 
Tv re, lies too tar east \n aid to have been 
witlnn the temtorv of Asher Not unlikely 
Vhlab is a textual coil upturn ot Malilah. a 
town on the coast between Acii/ib and Tvre. 
Ah'lai [O that ’] 

A descendant. namely a dauglitei of She- 
slian (1 (Miron n 31. 3t . and pel haps ail 
aneestiess of Zabad (xi 41) 

A-ho'ah [heat] 

A Benjannte of the family of Bela (1 Cliron. 
viii. 4), perhaps Alnjah (7) See Aiioiiite 

A-ho'hite. 

A descendant of Ahoali (2 Sam xxni 9, 
28 ; 1 (Muon, xi 12, 29) 

A-ho'lah. See Oiiolui 
A-ho'li-ab. See Oiioltab 
A-hol'i-bah KccOholibui 
A-hol-i-ba'mah. See Oiiolib\m\h 
A-hu'mai [perhaps, brother of water] 

A mail of Judah, family of Hezron. house 
of Caleb (1 Cliron iv 2 with n 18, 19, 30). 
A-huz'zam, m A V Ahuzam [possession] 
A man of Judah, son ol A'dilnii ot the tam* 
ily ot ilezion (cp. 1 (Muon i\ 3, (i w ith n 24). 
A-huz'zath [possession] 

A tnend ot Alnineleeh, king of Geiai. ill 
Isaae's time (Gen xxvi 2(») See Friend of 
the Kino 

Ah'zai, in A V Ahasai [pos.ses.snm, or 
perhaps clear-sighted] 

A pi icst descended from Iniinci through 
Meshillenioth (Nell, xi 13); piobablynot the 
peison called Jalizerali in 1 Chron. ix 12, but 
a different link in the genealogy 
A'i, in A V. in Genesis Hal, with letention 
ol the Hebrew'article [rums] Aija and Aiath 
(Nell xi 31. is x 28) are feminine lornisof 
the woid. 

1. A town cast of Bethel and near Betli- 
a\en, with a \alley on its north (Gen mi 8, 
Josh. vii. 2; viii 11). It lay north ol Mich- 
inash, if Aiath is the same as Ai, as is in 
every way probable (Is x 28); a location 
which excludes sueli sites as el-Hai, half a 
mile southeast of Michmash, and a name. 
moreo\ er, radically ditfeient from Ai Its site 
was apparently near the modern Deir Diwan, 
on the ancient road between Michmash and 
Bethel, about midway betw een the tw o places. 
Three-quarters of a mile northwest of Deir 
Diwan is the ruin et-Tell, the heap (cp Josh 


viii 28); and one-third of a mile south, and 
less definitely in the gardens extending one- 
half mile southw'estwardly to el-Kadeirah, 
is the ruin el-Haiyan Each of these three 
sites has its ad\ocates. The name Haiyan, it 
may lx* noted, is an entirely different word 
from Ai, and Josephus’ name for Ai scarcely 
forms the connecting link, tor the Greek 
texts of the historian do not show the nomi¬ 
native ease Aina At first Ai was unsuccess¬ 
fully attacked by Joshua (Josh vn 2-3) 
When it was found that the defeat was caused 
by the sin of Aehan and w hen he had suffered 
for it, Ai was again attacked, and this time 
w as taken bj stratagem Its inhabitants, num¬ 
bering about 12 000, were slaughtered, its 
j king was hanged on a tiee, and the city was 
burned (\n -\ni ) It lay in rums until some 
time after the account m Joshua was wilt- 
ten f\ m 28), hut ultimately was rebuilt (Is 
x 28, Ezra n 2") 

2 A c ltv of the Ammonites, apparently not 
far from Heslibon (Jer xhx 3) 

A-i'ah, m A V on< e Ajali [bird of prey] 

1 A Hoiitc, son ot Zibeou and brother of 
Allah (Gen xxxm 24 1 Chron l 40). 

2 The father ot Kizpah Saul's concubine 
(2 Sam in 7, xxi 8, 10. 11) 

A-i'ath. Sec Ai 

A-i'ja. See Ai 

ATja-lon, m A V occasionally Ajalon 
[place of harts] 

1 A Milage of the Sheplielah, near a val¬ 
ley (Josh x 12. 2 (Muon, xxvni 18). men¬ 
tioned as Aialima in letters of the fifteenth 
centuiN lxtoie (bust found at Tell el-Ain- 

! aina It (uiiespnnds to Yalo, a Milage tlm- 
teen miles noithwest of Jeiiisalcin, on a low 
spin, looking noithwaid over a beautiful 
plain It was aligned to the tube of I)an, 
hut tliev did not ex pi 1 the Amoiite inhabit¬ 
ants (Judg i 34, 33 1 . Aijalon was desig¬ 
nated to be a LeMtual citv for the Koliatli- 
ltes (Josh xxi 20, 24; 1 (Muon vi 09) After 
the secession of the ten tubes, it was included 
m Benjamin, and was fulfilled by Kehoboam 
(1 (Muon mu 13.2 Chron xi 10), but m the 
time of Aliaz it was eaptuied by the Philis¬ 
tines (xx\ in. 18). 

2 A place in the tribe of Zebulun, w'here 
the .judge Elou w T as buried (Judg. xn. 12). 
Exact site unknown The ruin Jalluu, nine 
and a half miles east of Aeie and one and a 
half miles southwest of Mejd el-Kermn, seems 
too far north for Zebulun, and like ‘Ailut, 
another proposed site tw'o and a half miles by 
road noi tinvest of Xazaretli, is a radically 
different w r ord 

Ai'je-leth hash-Sha'liar, in A. V, with 
omission of the Hebrew article, Aijeleth 
Shahar [hind of the daw r n]. 

Probably a tune, to which the chief musi¬ 
cian w'as directed to set the tw T enty-second 
Psalm (Ps xxii R. V , title). 
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A'in [an eye, and a natural spiing]. 

1 The sixteenth letter of the Hebrew al¬ 
phabet, originally m outline an eye. English 
0 comes from the same source, but is used as 
a vowel, whereas am is a consonant of pecu¬ 
liar guttural sound. In anglicizing Hebrew 
names which contain am, the letter is some¬ 
times not represented at all, at other times it 
appears as g , rarely through the Greek as h. 
In the original, am stands at the beginning 
of the words Amalek, Eli, Gomorrah, and per¬ 
haps Hell It heads the sixteenth section of 
Ps cxix , m which section each verse of the 
Hebrew begins wnth tins letter. 

2. A place on the northern boundary-lino 
of Palestine west of Riblah (Xum xxxiv. 11). 

3 A town in the territory of Judah, toward 
Edom and near Rimmon (Josh xv. 32; 1 
Chron. iv. 32), and as it w T ere forming one 
town with it (Neh. xi. 29). It was transferred 
with Rimmon to Simeon, and assigned to the 
priests who resided with that tribe (Josh, xix 
7 ; xxi 16 ; but see Ashan) It is identified 
with extensive rums at Bir Khuweilteh, a 
large well of perennial water about three- 
quarters of a mile north of the probable site 
of Rimmon 

A'jah. See Aiah. 

Aj'a-lon. See Aijalon 

A'kan. See Jaakan. 

A-kel'da-ma, in A. V. Aceldama [field of 
blood]. 

A parcel of ground known as the pottei’s 
field. The priests puichased it wuth the 
thirty pieces of silver which Judas cast down 
in the temple They designed it to he a 
burial place for strangeis (Mat. xxvn 7); 
and, as it was intended for a cemeteiy, it was 
named the field of sleep ( akeldamach , Acts i. 
19, Greek; other authorities, however, such 
as the fifth century codex C, the Syriac, and 
the Ethiopic, have akeldama or its equivalent). 
The argument has, indeed, been pressed that 
the Greek form akeldamach is a meie unes¬ 
sential variation of akeldama , field of blood 
But the case w T here a Greek chi represents 
a final aleph is extremely rare. An iso¬ 
lated instance is the form of fieira for the 
Aramaic Sira\ in the name of Sira, who was 
the father of the author of Ecclesiasticus 
(Ecclns. 1. 27). Probably, therefore, the form 
dkeldamax stands for Aramaic h a kal d e mak, 
field of sleep: but this soifnd is very like 
that of ty a kal d e ma\ field of blood, and was too 
suggestive of the latter to escape the popular 
fancy. Hence the plot of ground by a play 
upon this name, and as bought with the price 
of blood, and because Judas hanged himself 
in it, was popularly called the field of blood, 
akeldama (Mat xxvii. 8; Acts i. 19). Peter 
alludes to Judas as acquiring the field (Acts 
i. 18, 19). Probably he does not mean that 
it was purchased by Judas in person, but by 
the priests with Judas’ ill-gotten money. 
The traditional site, dating from the time of 
Jerome in the fourth century, is on the 


southern side of the valley of Hinnom. This 
identification is not improbable, for the local¬ 
ity is one which can furnish potter’s clay, 
and has long been surrendered to burial pui- 
poses. Many crusaders were subsequently 
buiied thoie. Its modern name is Hakk 
ed-Dumm. 

Ak'kub [cunning, artful]. 

1. A descendant of Sheeaniah through 
Elioenai (1 Chron iii 21, 24) 

2. A Levite who founded a family of tem¬ 
ple porters known by his name (1 Chron. ix 
17; Ezra n 42 ; Neb vm 7 , xi 19, xn 25) 

3 One of the Nethimm (Ezra n 45) 

Ak-ra-bat-ti'ne. 

A place m Idunuea (1 Mac v 3), probably 
Akrabbim. 

A-krab'bim, m A V once Acrabbim (Josh 
xv 3) [scorpions]. 

An ascent on the southeast frontier of 
Judah near the southern point of the Dead 
Sea, and not far from the desert of Zin (Num 
xxxiv 4, Josh xv 3, Judg l 36) Ap¬ 
parently, the boundary between Canaan and 
Edom on leaving the Dead Sea followed wady 
el Fikreh. 

Al'a-bas-ter [without a handle (labas); or 
elsedenved iiout a place called Alabastrum]. 

The matcnal of which the ciuse was made 
fiom which Jesus was anointed at Bethany 
(Mat xxvi. 7; Mark xiv 3 ; cp Luke vn. 
37) Alabaster commonly demotes massive 
gypsum of a fine-grained variety, white in 
color, and delicately shaded. Being moio 
easily worked than marble, it can be made 
into columns or turned on the lathe into 
cups, boxes, basins, or vases. Anciently ala¬ 
baster denoted anv stone suitable for work¬ 
ing into such utensils Most of the extant 
ancient ointment flasks are made of a light 
gray, translucent limestone. 

A-la'meth. See Alemp.th. 

A-lam'me-lech. See Allamelech. 

Al'a-moth [maidens], 

A musical term (1 Chron. xv. 20, Ps xlvi 
title). It probably refers to maiden or treble 
voices. 

Al'ci-mus. 

A high priest appointed by Antiochus Eu- 
pator (2 Mac. xiv. 3, 7; Antiq. xii. 9, 7), con¬ 
firmed by Demetrius I. in 162 B c. (1 Mac 
vii. 5-9), and installed by Bacchides at the 
head of an army (10-20) He was entirely 
Greek in sympathy, and was abhorred by the 
Jews. He was driven out of Palestine by 
Judas MaecabsBUs (21-25) ; but was brought 
back by Bacchides (ix. 1), and destroyed the 
inner wall of the temple, 160 B c. (54). His 
sudden death soon afterwards was regarded 
by the Jews as a punishment for the impious 
act (55, 56). 

Al'e-ma. 

A town in Gilead (1 Mac. v. 26), conjectured 
to be Beer-elim (Is. xv. 8). 
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Al'e-meth, in A. V once Alameth, the 
Hebrew pronunciation, in this instance, due 
merely to the position occupied by the name 
m the sentence (1 Chron. vii. 8) [covering]. 

1 A Benjamite. descended through Becher 
(1 Chron vii. 8). 

2. A descendant of king Saul (1 Chron vni 
3b , l v. 42) 

3 A town (1 Chron vi 00) See Almon. 

Al'etfh. 

The first letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
The English letter A lias the same origin ; 
but the Hebrew letter is a consonant, hav¬ 
ing no iepresentati\e in the speech of the 
English people In the spelling of Hebrew' 
names in the English versions it does not 
appeal It is the initial letter, tor example. in 
the original of the words Edom, Ophir, and Ur 

Alepli stands at the head of the first sec- j 
turn ot IN cxix m many \ersions, since in > 
the miginal each verse of the section begins 
W’lth this lettei 

Al-ex-an'der [defending men] 

1 Alexander the Great, king of Macedonia, 
w’ho followed bis father Philip (1 Mac i 1). 
He began to reign 33b b <. After quelling 1 
some disturbances at home, he dossed the 1 
Hellespont to attack the Persians, w horn he ! 
met and defeated at (jranicus. and again at 
Issiis on the northeastern corner of the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea After the battle of Issus. Alex¬ 
ander took Damascus which contained great 
treasure, and Sidon, and laid siege to Tyie 
Fiom there he stmt to the Jewish high priest 
Jaddua, demanding his allegiance and sup¬ 
plies for his army Jaddua refused on the 
ground of being subject to the Persian king 
Angry at this answer. Alexander set out in 
person for Jerusalem as soon as he had re¬ 
duced Tyre According to Josephus, the 
Jew's W’ere m terroi at his approach, but Jad¬ 
dua threw open the gates and went in full 
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priestly robes to meet the conqueror, who fell 
at his feet in worship of the God whom Jad¬ 


dua represen ted He explained that before he 
left Macedonia he had seen in a dream the 
Deity m the garb of this high priest, and had 
been promised victory over Persia. He 
granted the Jews many special privileges 
(Antiq xi 8, 5) From Palestine he went 
on to Egypt, where he founded Alexandria; 
he then returned through Palestine to Persia, 
W'here he overthrew the Persian king Darius. 
After further conquests he died in Babylon in 
323 B (’, aged 33 After his death, his gen¬ 
erals made some show of holding the empire 
for his infant son, Ins wudow and brother 
being set up as legents But dissensions soon 
arose among the generals All the members 
of Alexander’s family were made away w ith, 
and the ruling generals were reduced from 
seven to four , these four then assumed the 
title of king, and founded four royal houses— 
Ptolemy in Egypt, Soleucusm Syria, Antipater 
in Macedonia, and Phileta»rus m Asia Minor. 

In the iirst diMsion of Alexander’s empire, 
before the final reduction to four kingdoms 
Syria and Palestine burned an independent 
satrapy undei Laomedon. but they were soon 
annexed to Eg>pt by Ptolemy Lagus This 
ru b pro's nice was co\eted also by others, and 
was twite taken by Antigonus another of 
Alexander's gcneials. who was then master 
of the greatei pait of Asia Mmoi, but in the 
final partition into lour kingdoms aftei the 
battle ot Ip-us it passed into Eg\ ptian hands, 
and remained so liom that time, 320 b c , 
until 203 K t when it became pait of the 
Syrian kingdom of Antiochus the Great 

2 Alexander Balas, a pretender, w ho claim¬ 
ed to be the son of Antiochus Epiphanes By 
the help of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, whose 
daughter Gleopatia he married, he reigned 
over S> na 150-140 b c He pro's ed incapa¬ 
ble of holding the kingdom and, betrayed by 
Ptolemy, was easily driven out by Demetrius 
II He made treaties with Jonathan Mac- 
ea btcus, and sued tor the help of the Jews 
(1 Mae x. 1, 18-20, Antiq xm 2, 1; 4, 8) 

3 A son of Simon ot Gyrene (Mark xv 21) 

4 A leading man at Jeiusalem when Peter 
and John were tiled there (Acts iv 6). 

5. A defender hi ought foiwaid by the 
Jew’s during the tumult at Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 33). 

t> One w ho made shipwreck of his faith, 
blasphemed, and was excommunicated by 
Paul (1 Tim i tf), 20) He perhaps w T as the 
sanu as Alexander the coppersmith, w’ho did 
the apostle and his associates much injury 
(2 Tim. iv. 14, 15). 

Al-ex-an'dri-a [named after its founder], 

A city founded by Alexander the Great, in 
the year 332 b c., on the north coast of 
Egypt, of winch it was designed to be the 
Greek metropolis A site w T as fortunately 
selected w r est of the mouths of the Nile, and 
the Mediterranean current w’hich sweeps 
from the west carries the mud of the river 
away from the haibor and prevents silting. 
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The city was built on a tongue of land lying 
between the Mediterranean Sea and lake 
Mareotis, and connected by a mole \\ ltk the 
isle of Pharos, on which there was a cele¬ 
brated lighthouse The city was admnably 
situated for commercial purposes. It became 
the great port for the export of Egyptian 
wheat, cargoes destined for Rome being car¬ 
ried direct to Puteoli, unless unfavorable 
winds compelled the vessels to coast along 
Asia Minor (Acts xxvii. 6; xxuii 11-13, 
Philo, in Flac v ) It was also the mart of 
interchange between the Orient and the Occi¬ 
dent. The city flourished greatly under the 
Ptolemies, and subsequently under the Ro¬ 
mans, until it extended along the coast fifteen 
miles by a breadth of one During the time 
that the old Roman empire was dominant. 
Alexandria was considered the second city 
of the empire, having a population of 6(H),(XX) 
or 700,000 Its inhabitants were drawn from 
many nationalities, Greeks. Egyptians, Jews, 
Romans, who used the Greek language as the 
medium of communication. The different 
peoples occupied, as a rule, different quarters 
of the city. The Jews lesided in the noith- 
eastern part, enjoyed equal rights with the 
other citizens, and weie governed by their 
own ethuaicli (Antiq xix 5, 2. War, n. 18, 
7). The Ptolemies founded a museum with 
a renowned library of several hundied thou¬ 
sand volumes, and the city was looked upon 
as one of the gieatest intellectual centers m 
the world. The tianslation of the Hebrew 
Scuptuies into Greek was begun in Egypt, 
probably in this city, m the third century, 
and completed by the second centuiy, b c. 
Here, too, the spirit of Greek philosophy 
permeated Judaism, and exegetes like Philo 
arose who excessively allegonzed Scripture. 
The Jews of Alexandria had their own syna¬ 
gogue in Jerusalem, and w T ere among the 
persecutors of Stephen (Acts n. 10; vi. 9); 
but the teaching of John the Baptist and 
the knowledge of Jesus also gained entrance 
into Alexandria, and under God produced 
such men as Apollos (Acts xvm. 24, 25). 
Tradition ascribes the planting of the Chris¬ 
tian Church m Alexandria to the evangelist 
Mark. In the eaily Clmstian ages the city 
was the seat of a celebrated Christian cate¬ 
chetical school wuth such teachers as Clement 
and Origen, and the home of bishops like 
Hesychius and Athanasius In a. d 616, 
Chosroes II, king of Persia, took Alexandria, 
and in 640 it was captured by Amiou, the 
general of Omar I, the Arab caliph. With 
the exception of a few brief intervals, it has 
since remained under Mohammedan govern¬ 
ment. The French, under Napoleon I, cap¬ 
tured it in 1798, but were driven out by the 
British in 1801, after which it reverted to 
the Mohammedans. On July 11, 1882, the 
Alexandrian forts were bombarded by the 
British fleet, and the British occupation of 
Egypt began. In that year Alexandria con¬ 
tained 227,064 inhabitants. 


Al'gum. See Almug. 

A-li'ah. See Alvah. 

A-li'an. See Alv\n. 

Al-lam'me-lech, in A V Alaxnmelech [per¬ 
haps, king’s oak]. 

A village of Asher (Josh xix. 26) The 
wady el-Melek, winch drains the waters of 
the plain of el-Buttauf into the Kishon oppo¬ 
site mount Canuel, may possibly eoho the 
name. 

Al-le-lu'ia. See Hallkluj \h. 

Al-le'meth. See Almon. 

Al'lon [an oak] 

A Simeonite, descended from Shemaiah (1 
Chron iv 37). 

In Josh xix 33 Allon is not a proper name, 
as in A V, but a common noun, the oak or 
terebinth of Bezaanannnn (Judg iv 11, R 
V , w T here in A V plain should be oak). 
See Za vnannim 

Al'lon-bac'uth, in A. V Allon-bachuth 

[oak of weeping]. 

An oak near Bethel under which Deborah, 
Rebekah’s nurse, was buried (Gen. xxxv. 8). 

Al-mo'dad. 

A people descended from Shorn tin ongh 
Joktan (Gen x 26, 1 Chron i 20) They 
I doubtless settled in the south of Arabia 

Al'xnon [something hidden]. 

A village wuthin the territory of Benjamin, 
assigned to the priests (Josh xxi 18) In 1 
Chron vi 60 it is called Alemeth, or, follow¬ 
ing the traditional Hebrew^ pronunciation 
more closely, Allemeth Both names have 
the same origin and meaning, and differ 
merely m outward torni Its site is the ruin 
‘Almit, a low, naked mound between Geba 
and Anathoth 

Al'mon-dib-la-tha'im [probably the dis¬ 
trict included between Almon and Dibla- 
thami] 

A station of the Israelites between the Ar- 
non and Shittim (Num xxxm 46), probably 
ldentieal with Beth-diblathaim. 

Alm'ond. 

A tree and its fruit (Gen xliii 11; Ecc. 
xn 5), called in Hebrew Shaked, the awaker, 
probably because it is the first tree to blossom 
in the spring. It is the Amygdalus communis of 
botanists, a tree about 20 feet high, originally, 
it is believed, from Barbary, but now intro¬ 
duced into many lands. In Palestine it is 
found on Lebanon, Hcrmon, and m most of 
the region beyond Jordan. The town of Luz 
in the hill country of Ephraim derived its 
name from the almond The tree grew also 
in Mesopotamia (Gen. xxx 37, R. V.). There 
are two varieties, the bitter and the sweet; the 
former has white flowers, the latter roseate. 
Almonds were sent by Jacob to the Egyptian 
dignitary (Gen. xlin 11). The cups on the 
branches of the golden candlestick were 
modeled after almond blossoms (Ex. xxv. 33, 
34) When the rod marked with Aaron’s 
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name budded it brought forth almond blos¬ 
soms (Nuni xvii. 8) The rod of an almond 
tree, which Jeremiah saw in his earliest vis- 
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ion, sigmfiod Jehovah’s wakefulness (Jt r i. 
11, 1J) The white li.urs on the head ot the 
aged are probably compaied to the white 
flower of the bitter almond tiee (Eec xn r>) 

Al'mug, m 2 (’Inon. Algum [perhaps fiom 
Sansciit ralgu, valqum (Lassen, Max Muller)] 

A timber brought in abundance by sea 
from Oplnr duimg the reign of Solomon It 
was used to make pillais or halustiades, as 
also harps and psaltenes (1 Kin x. 11 12, 2 
(’broil ix 10,11) AccoidingtoJosephus.it 
resembles the wood of the tig tiee, hut is 
whiter and shines more (Antiq vm 7, 1) 

It is commonly believed to he sandal wood, 
the Sautalam album of botanists, and the tvpe i 
of the older Santalavene. The tree is small, ' 
much-branched, m aspect somewhat resem¬ 
bling a myrtle, a native ot India and the j 
eastern islands. If found on Lebanon (2 j 
Chron li 8) it must have l>een introduced j 
there The wood, which is odonlerous, is 1 
burnt to perfume temples and private houses 
both in India and China It is well adapted 
for the purpose for which it was used by 
Solomon. 

Al'oes. 

Not the botanical genus Aloe, consisting of 
succulent plants belonging to the order Lilia- 1 
cex, and furnishing a bitter purgative medi¬ 
cine. The chief value of the scriptural plant 
is evidently its fragrance (Ps xlv. 8; Prov. 
vii. 17; Song iv. 14) It seems to be Agal- 
locha, called in various Indian dialects agar, 
again, and aqnt, of winch the Hebrew words 
’ a halun and ,(l haloth aie probably a corrup¬ 
tion. The species Aquilai ia agallocha glow s in 
Sylhet, m the east of Eengal, and at Teiinas- 
serim, in the Eastern Peninsula It is a large 
tree, having alternate lanceolate leaves, a 
leathery calyx, no petals, ten stamens, and 
a two-celled seed-vessel. The w T ood contains 
a resin, and an essential oil, which constitutes 



the periiiine for w hich it is piized in the East 
It is the lign-aloes of Xum xxiv 6, and the 
aloes of John xix 39, one of the kinds ot 
spice with which Nicodemus designed to 
anoint the body of our Lord 

A'loth [yielding nnlk] 

A place of which, according to the Hebrew 
text, the name mav just as well be Bealoth. 
knowm only as constituting with Asher one 
of the twelve districts irom which Solomon 
drew provisions (1 Km iv lb) 

Al'pha. 

The first letter m the Greek alphabet. de¬ 
rived from the Phoenician, and correspond¬ 
ing to the Hebrew lettei Aleph. Omega is 
the last letter of tlie Greek alphabet “ I am 
Alpha and Omega” means “I am the first 
and the last" of beings (Rev. i 8, 11, xxi 6; 
xxn. 13, ep. Is. xliv 6). 

Al'pha-bet [from Greek Alpha , Beta, the 
first two letteis ot the Greek alphabet] 

The letters used m writing oi punting a 
language, these being arranged in a conven¬ 
tional older Tlie English alphabet is bor¬ 
rowed fiom the Latin, which in turn came 
from the Greek The Greek was deiived 
from the Phoenician , the tradition that Cad¬ 
mus brought letters into Greece, if not true 
| in its details, being yet essentially histori- 
| cal The Phoenicians, Hebrews. Moabites, 
and Aramaeans used a common alphabet at 
least as early as the eighth century b c. The 
same alphabet, in more primitive form, w T as 
employed centuiies cailier by the Minaeans 
of southern Arabia In their original form 
these letters were pictures of familiar objects, 
bore the names of these objects, and had the 
initial sound of these words; thus, Girnel 
had the sound of g and depicted a camel, 
which w as called gamalv. The names of the 
several letters in the Hebrew’ alphabet and 
the order m which they are arranged have 
long been familiar to the English reader, 
from their having been used to mark the 
divisions of the 119th Psalm. The R. V gives 
in addition the later forms of the letters 
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themselves, i. e. the square characters intro¬ 
duced after the beginning ot the Christian 
era. It will be seen that they are twenty- 
two in number. The Hebrew Bible lias other 
alphabetical psalms than the 119th, though 
the fact is not ascertainable from the English 
versions; see Psalms and Lamentations. 
To transliterate the Hebrew letters is to sub¬ 
stitute for them as nearly as possible the 
equivalent Roman characters. There are 
different methods of transliterating some of 
the letters. In the present work Aleph is 
represented by the smooth breathing ’ and 
Ain by the rough breathing *, Heth by h, 
Teth by t, Jod when a consonant by y, 
Tzaddi by s, Koph by k, Slim by sh. The 
other letters require neither explanation nor 
diacritical point In the N T two letters 
of the Greek alphabet are mentioned, Alpha, 
the first, and Omega, the last In translating 
this alphabet, Epsilon is represented by e, 
Eta by e, Theta by th, Xi by x, Omikron by 
6, Upsilon by u, Phi by pli, Cln by ch, Psi by 
ps, and Omega by 6. 

Al-phse'us [perhaps, transient] 

1 The husband of one of the Marys, and 
father of James the less and Joses (Mat x 3, 
Mark xv. 40). He was scarcely Clopas, in 
A. V. Cleophas (John xix 25, with Mark xv. 
40), for Clopas cannot be shown to be, like 
Alphffius, a Gieek modification of the Hebrew 
name Halpay. See James 2. 

2. The father of Levi or Matthew (Mark li 
14 ; cp. Mat. ix 9). 

Al'tar. 

An elevated structure on which incense is 
burned or sacrifice offered to the deity. It 
might be a mound of earth . or a huge stone 
or a platform built of several stones, dressed 
or undressed; or an object of similar shape 
made of metal. In patriarchal times, wor¬ 
shipers reared altars wherever they pitched 
their tents or had special occasion to sacrifice 
to God (Gen. vni 20; xii. 7; xxii 9, xxx v 1, 7; 
Ex. xvii 15; xxiv. 4) The fundamental law 
of the Hebrew altar, which was embodied m 
the theocratic covenant and was given at 
Sinai before the tabernacle was built, enjoined 
the erection of an altar of earth or stone 
wherever Jehovah should manifest himself. 
This law was the primary warrant for the 
altars at the tabernacle and temple, where 
Jehovah’s presence continually was, and for 
the transient altars and sacrifices on occasions 
of theophames (Judg. ii. 5, etc.). 

The tabernacle had two altars: 1. The 
brazen altar or altar of burnt offering , which 
stood in the outer court and directly in front 
of the door of the tabernacle. It was 5 cubits 
square and 3 high. It consisted of a hollow 
frame of acacia wood overlaid with brass, and 
it was furnished with rings and staves that it 
might be transported from place to place. On 
its upper comers were projections called 
horns. It was without steps, but had a ledge 
round about it, midway between the bottom 


and the top for the priests to stand on. It 
was probably intended to be filled with earth. 
All sacrifices were offered at this altar Its 
position at the very threshold taught dis¬ 
tinctly that man has no access to Jehovah 
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except as a sinner atoned for by blood ( Ev 
xxvn. 1-8, xxx 28, xxxvin 30, xl 29, cp 1 
Km l 50 , Ps cxvin. 27) 2 The golden altai, 
or altar of tlicense, which stood in the holy 
place before the veil that hung before the 
mercy seat It was a cubit square and two 
cubits high, and was made of acacia wood 
overlaid with gold, with a border of gold 
about its top, horns at its corners, and two 
golden rings at each side for staves Incense 
of prescribed ingredients, lighted by file from 
the brazen altar, was burned on it morning 
and evening when the light of the candle¬ 
stick was seen to It symbolized the obliga¬ 
tory and acceptable adoration of God by his 
people (Ex xxx 1-10,28, 34-37; xl 5, cp 
Heb. ix. 4 and 1 Kin vi. 22 ; Lev xvi. 18,19) 
When Solomon’s temple was built, the new 
brazen altar had nearly four times the di¬ 
mensions of the old (1 Km vm 04,2 Chron. 
iv 1). A new golden altar was also made 
(1 Kin. vn. 48, 2 Chron iv. 19) 

These were the only permanent altars on 
which sacrifices or mcense could be accepta¬ 
bly offered (Deut. xn 2, 5, 0, 7). But the 
rearing of altars and offering of sacrifice m 
other places where God manifested himself 
was authorized by the fundamental law; and 
the privilege was embraced, as for example, 
by the Israelites at Bochim, by Gideon, by 
Manoah (Judg ii. 1-5; vi 20-25; xiii. 15-23). 
And Joshua erected an altar on mount Ebal 
to serve for a single occasion. As the twelve 
tribes of Israel were assembled for a na¬ 
tional function, and the ark of the cov¬ 
enant was present, this altar was for the 
time being the national altar (Josh. viii. 
30-35), and quite in the spirit of the Deut- 
eronomic legislation (Deut. xxvii. 5-8). The 
law of the altar was necessarily in abeyance 
twice. 1. When God forsook the tabernacle 
and the ark was in the hands of the Philis¬ 
tines, or in dreaded seclusion at Kiijath- 
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jearim, there was no place where Jehovah 
manifested himself (Ps. lxxviii. 60-64; 1 Sam. 
vi. 20-vii. 4). Samuel, as the prophet and 
representative of Jehovah, erected an altar 
at Ramah and sacrificed in several places 
(1 Sam. vii. 9, 17). Out of the confusion of 
worship caused by the capture of the ark, 
the domination of the Philistines, and the 
political complications connected with Saul 
and David, there arose and continued for a 
time two high priests and two altars, the 
original altar at the original tabernacle and 
a new altar near the ark in Jerusalem (1 Km. 
ni 2,4, 15; 2 Chrou. i. 3-6). 2 When the 
Ten Tribes revolted, the pious Israelites of 
the north who were debarred the pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem were compelled either to abstain 
from worshiping Jehovah by sacrifice, or else 
to erect local altars. They chose in some in¬ 
stances the latter alternative (1 Kin. xvm. 
30, 32 ; xix. 10) 

After the exile, at a time when the in- 
sistauce of Deuteronomy upon one central, 
national altar had long been known, the 
Jews who were living at Yeb in Upper 
Egypt in the sixth century before Christ, 
and in the secoud century before Christ 
those Jews dwelling near Leontopolis, ven¬ 
tured to build in each of these places a local 
temple to Jehovah and to erect an altar and 
offer sacrifices on it to the God of heaven 
I Elephantine papyri, Autiq. xm 3, 1 War, 
vii 10, 2 and 3). 

Altars were not always intended foi sac¬ 
rifices or for the burning of incense, the 
two and a half tribes who settled east of the 
Jordan built an altar designed to be a me¬ 
morial of their affinity in blood to the other 
tribes, who crossed the river (Josh xxn. 
10-34). 

Al-tash'heth, in A V less accurately Al- 
taschith [do not destroy], 

A compound word occurring in the titles 
of Psalms lvii., Ivin , lix , and Ixxv , all R V. 
It probably refers, like Aijeleth Similar, to 
the name of some Hebrew melody to the 
tune of which those psalms were to be sung. 

A'lush [tumult of men] 

An encampment of the Israelites between 
Egypt and mount Sinai (Xum xxxni. 13,14) 

Al'vah or A-li'ah [high, tall, thick]. For 
variation in spelling perhaps cp Yau 

A duke of Edom, descended from Esau 
(Gen. xxxvi. 40, 1 Chron. i 51). He prob¬ 
ably bears the name of his district (43). 

Al'van or A-li'an [high, tall]. For variation 
in form perhaps cp. Vau 

A Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 23; 1 Chron. l 40). 


Am'a-lek. 

Son of Eliphaz, Esau’s son, by his concu¬ 
bine Timna (Gen. xxxvi. 12); or, collectively, 
the Amalekites (Ex. xvii. 8 ; Num. xxiv. 20; 
Deut. xxv. 17; Judg. v. 14, etc.). 

Am'a-lek-ites. 

The descendants of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 12). 
For a long time they were centered about 
Kadesh-bamea. In this neighborhood thev 
dwelt at the time of the exodus (Num. xin. 
29; xiv. 25). The territory occupied bv them 
was visible from the mountains of Abanm 
(Num. xxiv. 20, Deut. xxxiv. 1-3). They 
were among the foremost people of their time 
in that part of the world (Num. xxiv. 20) A 
writer after the era of the exodus, refer¬ 
ring to ancient events which occurred in that 
region, could speak proleptically of the coun¬ 
try of the Amalekites Hence in the narra¬ 
tive of the campaign of Chedorlaomer and 
his allies in this region, it is said that these 
eastern invaders “came to Kadesh and smote,’’ 
not the Amalekites (as one would expect the 
writer to say, after the manner of his con¬ 
text, had that people been in existence), but 
in guarded phrase “all the country of the 
Amalekites” (Gen. xiv. 7). From their cen¬ 
ter near Kadesh, the people roamed and their 
camps radiated. They harassed the rear of 
the Israelites soon after the Hebrews had left 
Egypt and entered the wilderness; and at 
Rephidim on the west of Sinai they engaged 
with Israel in battle and were defeated. Be¬ 
cause of their hostility to Israel, their utter de¬ 
struction was authorized (Ex. xvii 8-16; Deut 
xxv 17-19) A year later, when Israel had 
reached Kadesh, and in defiance of God at¬ 
tempted to push northward into Canaan, the 
Amalekites opposed and repulsed them (Num 
xiv 43-45) About that date perhaps or later, 
their name became attached to a hill district 
in Ephraim (Judg xii. 15; cp v 14). Soon 
after the time of Moses and Joshua, they 
aided Eglon, king of Moab, to wrest Jericho 
from the Israelites; and a few generations 
later they were allied with the Midianites m 
oppressing northern Israel (Judg. in 13 , vi 
3. 33) Evidently they had been working 
their way eastwaid. in friendly intercourse 
with other inhabitants of the desert; and 
in Saul’s time their bands were found roam¬ 
ing through a stretch ot perhaps five or six 
hundred miles of wilderness from the border 
of Egypt, near their ongmal seat, to Havilah, 
a designation which includes northern cen¬ 
tral Arabia (1 Sam xv. 7 , xxvii. 8). They 
suffered crushing defeat from Saul, their king 
was captured and slain, and they presently 
disappeai from Hebrew history. 


A'mad [people of duration or, better, sta¬ 
tion, domicile] 

A frontier village of Asher (Josh xix. 26). 
Not identified. 

A'mal [labor, sorrow]. 

An Ashente, son of Helem (1 Chron vii. 
35). 


| A'mam [perhaps, collection or conjunction], 
i A village of Judah in the southland (Josh, 
j xv. 26). 

i Am'a-na [firmness, a treaty]. 

] The mountains of Anti-Lebanon, doubtless 
those in w hich the Abanah or, as it is also 
| called, Amanali takes its rise (Song iv. 8). 
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Am-a-ri ah' [Jehovah hath said or prom¬ 
ised]. 

1 Sod of Meraioth, a priest descended from 
Phinehas (1 Chrou. vi. 7) 

2. A priest in the same high-priestly line of 
descent, a son of Azanah (1 Chron. vi. 11; 
Ezra vii 3). 

3. A chief of the priests, who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Nell xii 2, 7) A 
father’s house bore his name m the next gen¬ 
eration (ver. 13) 

4. A priest, doubtless head of a father’s 
house, who sealed the covenant in Nehemiah’s 
time (Neh. x 3). 

5. A man who had taken a foreign wife, 
whom Ezra made him divorce (Ezra x 42). 

6. A man of Judah family of Perez (Nell, 
xi 4). 

7. A son of Hezekiah, and an ancestor of 
the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph. i 1, R V ) 

8. A chief priest in Jehoshaphat’s time (2 
Chron. xix 11) 

9. A Levite, descended through Kohath 
and Hebron (1 Chron xxni 19, xxiv 23) 

10 An assistant distributor of the freewill 
offerings of God in Hezekiah’s time (2 Chron 
xxxi. 14, 15). 

Am'a-sa [a burden] 

1 The son of David’s half-sister Abigail 
and Jether an Ishmaelite (1 Chron li 17) 
He was Joab’s cousin (2 Sam xvii 25). Ab¬ 
salom appointed Amasa captain of his army 
(ibid.). After Absalom’s defeat and death 
Amasa w r as forgiven by David and appointed 
commander-in-chief in supersession of Joab 
(2 Sam xix 13) On the breaking out of 
the revolt headed by Sheba, Amasa received 
orders to have an army in readiness to start 
in three days He was behind his time , and 
Abishai was sent wuth troops, among whom 
Joab was, after Sheba. The two companies 
united at Gibeon ; and Joab, under pretext 
of greeting Amasa with a kiss, stabbed him 
(2 Sam. xx. 1-13). Compare Amasai 2 

2. A prince of Ephraim and sou of Hadlai. 
When captives from Judah were being car¬ 
ried off by the Israelite army under Pekah, 
he aided in securing their release (2 Chron. 
xxvm 12). 

Am'a-sai [burdensome]. 

1. A Levite of the Kohathite family, de¬ 
scended through Abiasaph and an ancestor 
of Heman the singer (1 Chron. vi. 35). Ama¬ 
sai in ver. 25 is perhaps a different person of 
the same family and name, but descended 
from the brother of Abiasaph (Ex. vi. 24). 

2. A chief who early joined David and at 
one time was a prominent captain (1 Chron. 
xii. 18). Perhaps he was David’s nephew 
Amasa. 

3. A Levite who blew a trumpet before the 
ark in David’s reign (1 Chron xv 24). 

4. A Kohathite whose son aided in the re¬ 
ligious revival in Hezekiah’s reign (2 Chron. 
xxix. 12). 


Ani'a-shai, in R. V. Amashsai [perhaps, 
tw r o variant spellings of Amasai combined]. 

A priest, the son of Azareel. He lived in 
Jerusalem, at Nehemiah’s request (Neh. xi. 
13). 

Am-a-si'ah [Jehovah hath borne] 

A son of Zichn, and high military officer 
under Jehoshaphat (2 Chron xvn. 16). 

Am-a-zi'ah [Jehovah is strong]. 

1. A king of Judah w T ho, about 804 b c., at 
the age of twenty-five years, undertook the 
conduct of the government m behalf of Ins 
father Joash, who had become incapacitated 
by reason of sore disease. On the muider oi his 
father in 802 b c., he succeeded to the tin one 
(2 Kin. xiv. 1,2 Chron xxiv. 25-27). When 
he found himself firmly established in pow'ei, 
he put the muideiers of lus father to death ; 
but spared their children, in conformity with 
the piinciple laid down on the subject m the 
Mosaic law* (Deut xxi\ 16). He hired 100,000 
Israelitish meicenanes to accompany him on 
an expedition against the Edomites, but at 
the command of a man of God he dismissed 
them and, taking the foiees of Judah alone, 
defeated the Edomites in the Valley of Salt 
and captured their capital, Selah. But he 
brought back idols of the Edomites, and set 
them up for his gods The dismissed Israel¬ 
ites on their way home plundered the cities 
of Judah north of Beth-lioron. Ainaziali, 
following bad advice, challenged Jehoasli, 
king of Isiael, to fight, but he was defeated 
in a battle at Beth shemesh, taken pnsoner, 
and carried to Jeiusalem. Pait of the wall 
of Jerusalem, his capital, was broken dowm 
by Jehoash, and treasure and hostages were 
taken by him to Samaria About the year 
787 b c a cousin racy w as formed against 
Amaziah m Jerusalem He fled to Lachish, 
but twelve years later w T as sought out there 
and murdered He reigned twenty-nine years 
(2 Kin. xiv. 1-20; 2 Chron xxv 1-27). 

2. A Simeomte (1 Chron. iv. 34). 

3. A Levite of the family of Meran (1 Chion. 
vi. 45). 

4. Priest of Bethel, who tiled to silence the 
prophet Amos (Amos vn 10-17). 

Am'ber. 

The hardened or fossilized resin of a now 
extinct pine tree (Ptnus sucnmfer) allied to 
the Norway spruce or to the Silver fir. That 
it was originally fluid is plain from the fact 
that it is found to enclose numerous remains 
of plants and of insects The pines pro¬ 
ducing it grew in the southeastern part of 
what is now the bed of the Baltic Sea, and it is 
still picked up on the southern shore of that 
sea. It was regarded as a gem, and early be¬ 
came an object of commerce over regions very 
remote from the Baltic Sea. It is generally 
yellow, and that is the color of amber referred 
to in Ezek i. 4, 27; vin. 2, A. V., E. R. V., 
and margin of A. R. V. It is mentioned on 
the margin of Ex. xxviii. 19, R. V. 
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A'men' [firm, established] 

1. Jesus, as the faithful and true One (Rev. 
iii 14, cp. Is lxv 16, It V. margin) 

2 An interjection, “ So be it,” “ May it be ” 
as has been asked, said, piomi.*>ed, or threat¬ 
ened (Mat. vi 1.3 ; Deut xxvn. 10-20: 2 Cor i. 
20). To render it more emphatic, it is some¬ 
times redoubled (Num v. 22) Jesus begins 
many of his saving-* with this word, winch 
is then translated “verily” This idiom is 
peculiar to him 

Am'e-thyst [the Hebrew name suggests 
dream-stonej. 

A precious stone, believed to be intended 
by the Hebrew name for the last gem in the 
third row on the Jewish high pnest’s breast¬ 
plate (Ex xxvin 19; xxxix 12) The ame¬ 
thyst formed the twelfth foundation ot the 
New Jerusalem (Rev xxi 20) It is a glassy, 
clear, purple or bluish \ioIet vaiiety of 
quart/, the color, it is belie\ed, being pro¬ 
duced b\ manganese The Hebrews could 
obtain it in Edom, Egypt, Galatia, or Cyprus , 
but finer specimens came trorn India and 
Spain 

A'mi. See Am on I, 3. 

A-min'a-dab. See Amminadab. 

A-mit'tai [truthful]. 

The father of Jonah the prophet (2 Kin. 
xiv. 2.3 , Jonah 1 . 1) 

Am'mali [mother of anything m a figura¬ 
tive sense; beginning, foundation] 

A hill near Giah, on the road lrom Gibeon 
through the wilderness to the Jordan (2 
Sam n 24, cp 16, 29) Exact situation un¬ 
known. 

Am'mi [my people] (Hos n 1) 

Am'mi-el [one of the family, or a devoted 
ally, is God] 

1. Son of Gemalh. and representative of the 
tribe of Dan on the commission to spy out 
Canaan (Num xm 12) 

2 A man of Lo-debar. and father of Maehir 
(2 Sam ix. 4, 3, xvn 27) 

3 A son of Obed-edom (1 Chron xxvi. 

5 ) 

4. Father of Bath-sheba (1 Chron m 3); 
see Eliam. 

Am-mi'hud [kinsman of praiseworthiness, 
or an ally is the praise worth v one] 

1 An Ephrainute, descended through Ta- 
han, and father of Elishama (Num 1 10; 1 
Chron vii 26) 

2 A man of Simeon, and father of Shemuel 
(Num. xxxiv 20) 

3 A man of Naphtali, and father of Peda- 
hel (Num. xxxiv 28) 

4. Father of Talmai, king of Geshur (2 
Sam. xiii 37). In the Hebrew’ text the name 
is written with h and r instead of h and d, 
but is traditionally pronounced Ammihud 

5. A descendant of Judah through Perea 
(1 Chron. ix 4, R. V.) 


Am-mi'hur [perhaps, kinsman of nobility] 
See Ammihud 4 

Am-min'a-dab, in A V. of N. T. Amina- 
dab [the people or kinsman is generous] 

1. A man of Judah, family of Hezron, 
house of Ram (1 Chron ii 10) He w r as the 
father of Nahshon, the prince of Judah (Num 
i. 7), father-in-law' of Aaron the priest (Ex. 
vi. 23), and an ancestor of David (Ruth iv 
19 , Mat l 4 , Luke m. 33) 

2 A Levite, family of Kohath. house of 
Uzziel He w’as head of his fathers house 
in David’s reign (1 Chron xv 10, 11; cp. Ex. 
vi. 18, 22) 

3 A LeGte, family of Kohath (1 Chron 
vi 22) The genealogies of Kohath, how¬ 
ever, regularly have the name Izhar in this 
place (vs 37, 38, Ex vi 18, 21, 24), so that 
Amminadab is probably either another name 
of Izhar or a corruption of the genealogy 

Am-min'a-dib [my princely willing people, 
or the people is generous] 

If a proper name, w’hich is doubtful, then 
it is some one famous foi his chariots (Song 
vi 12; cp text and margin) 

Am'mi-Bliad'dai [an ally or kinsman is the 
Almighty]. 

A Damte, father of Alnezer (Num l 12 . n 

25). 

Am-miz'a-bad [the kinsman hath en¬ 
dowed]. 

A son of David’s mighty man Benaiah (1 
Chron xxvn 6). 

| Am'mon [pertaining to the nation] 

I An adjective w’hich paraphrases the name 
j of Ben-ammi, Lot's younger son, ancestor of 
, the Ammonites (Gen xix 38) 

Am'mon-ites. 

• A people descended from Ben-ammi, Lot’s 
I second son (Gen xix 38) They dispossessed 
| the Zamzummim of the territory between the 
j Arnon and the Jabbok (Deut ii. 20, 21, in. 

11), but w T ere m turn driven out by the 
j Amontes and compelled to keep on the bor- 
I der of the eastern desert, with the upper 
! Jabbok as their western boundary (Num xxi 
j 24 , Deut ii 37 , Judg xi. 13, 22). For hav- 
I ing joined the Moabites in hiring Balaam 
to curse the Israelites, they w’ere excluded 
from the congregation of the Lord to the tenth 
generation (Deut. xxm 3-6) They aided 
Eglon, king of Moab, m subjugating a por¬ 
tion of the Israelites (Judg iii 13) In the 
time of Jephthah they again oppressed the 
Israelites east of Jordan (Judg x. 6, 9, 18). 
Just before Saul became actual king, Naliash, 
the Ammonite king, besieged Jabesh-gilead. 
Saul came to the assistance of the beleaguered 
citizens, and totally defeated Nahash (1 Sam. 
xi 1-11). Nahash befriended David ; doing 
this, perhaps, because both were enemies of 
Saul. On the death of Nahash, David sent 
an embassy to his son, Hanun; but the am¬ 
bassadors were insulted, and war supervened. 
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In the first campaign, the confederate Syrians 
and Ammonites were defeated by the Israel¬ 
ites, led by Joab and Abishai (2 Sam. x. 1-19; 
1 Chron. xix 1-19). In the second, the Israel¬ 
ites captured Rabbah, the Ammonite capital 
(2 Sam. xi., xii.; 1 Chron xx. 1-3). Solo¬ 
mon took several Ammonite women as wives 
(1 Kin. xi 1). In the time of Jehoshaphat 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites unsuc¬ 
cessfully invaded Judah (2 Chron. xx. 1-30). 
To Uzziah and Jotham the Ammonites sent 
tribute (xxvi 8;xxvii.5). Ammonites joined 
with others in vexing Jehoiakim (2 Kin. 
xxiv. 2); and after the fall of Jerusalem, 
they frustrated the attempt of the Jews to 
form a new community (xxv. 25; Jer. xl. 11- 
14). As inveterate enemies of Israel, they 
were denounced by the prophets (Jer. xlix. 
1-6; Ezek. xxi. 20; xxv. 1-7 , Amos l. 13-15; 
Zeph. ii 8-11). They opposed the rebuilding 
of the walls of Jerusalem by the returned ex¬ 
iles (Neh iv. 3,7); yet intermarriages between 
them and the Israelites took place, which 
were censured by Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra 
ix. 1, 2; Neh. xm. 23-31) Judas Maccabseus, 
under strong provocation, made war against 
them (1 Mac v. 1-8). They are mentioned 
as late as the second Christian century. Their 
chief deity was Milcom, another designation 
of Molech (1 Kin. xi 7, 33) In the time of 
Jephihah they were worshiping Chemosh, 
the Moabite god (Judg. xi. 24). 

Am'non [faithful]. 

1. A son of David by Ahinoam, the Jezreel- 
itess; born at Hebron while that was his 
father’s capital. He behaved scandalously to 
Tamar, his half-sister, and was in consequence 
murdered by her full brother Absalom (2 
Sam xm and 1 Chron. in. 1). 

2. A son of Shimon, rogisteied with the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iv. 20). 

A'mok [deep]. 

A chief of the priests who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh xn 7). In 
the next generation a father’s house bore this 
name (ver. 20). 

A'mon, I. [security or handicraftsman], 

1 Governor of the city of Samaria under 
Ahab (1 Km xxn. 10, 26) 

2 A king of Judah who at the age of 
twenty-two succeeded his father Manasseh. 
He followed his father’s bad example. In 
two years his servants murdered him in his 
palace. The people of the land put the mur¬ 
derers to death, and placed his son Josiah on 
the throne (2 Kin. xxi. 19-26; 2 Chron xxxni. 
21-25) 

3. One of the class known as the children 
of Solomon’s servants (Neh. vn. 59), called 
Ami m Ezra ii 57 

A'mon, II. [Egyptian Amen, the hidden 
one, the unseen being] 

The chief divinity of Thebes, named after 
him No-amon, the capital of Upper Egypt 
(Jer xlvi. 25, R. V., Nah lii. 8, R. V.). The 


Hyksos were expelled from Egypt under his 
ensign, and he consequently became head of 
the pantheon, and was called the successor 
of Ra. He was represented as wearing two 



plumes of hawk’s feathers, a disk, and a red 
cap. 

Am'o-rites [commonly explained as “moun¬ 
taineers,” but this explanation is question¬ 
able]. 

One of the tribes who occupied Canaan be¬ 
fore the conquest of the country by the He¬ 
brews (Gen x 16 ; xv. 21; Ex. in 8). At the 
time of Abraham, they dwelt at least on the 
western shore of the Dead Sea and back on tin* 
mountain (Gen xiv 7, 13). Even then they 
were the most powerful tribe in the hill coun¬ 
try, and their name was used as synonym for 
the inhabitants of that region generally (xv 
16), if not, as later when their power had 
further increased, for the inhabitants of 
Canaan generally (xxxiv. 2 with xlviii 22; 
Josh vn. 7: ix 7 and xi. 19 with 2 Sam xxi. 
2; Judg. vi 10; Amos ii 10). At the time 
of the exodus they were still m the hill 
country (Num. xiii. 29: Deut i. 7, 19,20, 44; 
they could of course be called Canaanites, 
Num xiv. 45); but before this date they had 
carried their conquests to the east of the 
Jordan (Num xxi. 26-30), and taken posses¬ 
sion of the land from the Arnon to mount 
Hermon and from the wilderness to the Jor¬ 
dan (Deut. iii. 8; iv. 48; Josh. ii. 10; ix. 10 
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Judg. xi. 2*2). At this time they occupied the 
entire hill country west of Jordan from Jei u- 
salem to Hebron, and westward to and inclu¬ 
sive of the Shephelali (Josh.x 5, 6) as far north 
as Aijalon and even the territory of Ephraim 
(Judg. i. 33; Josh xi. 3, xm. 4) For their 
wickedness they were devoted to destruc¬ 
tion ; hut a strong remnant remained in the 
land after the conquest (Judg l. 35; in 5), 
with whom m Samuel’s day there was peace 
(1 Sam vn 14), and who with other survivois 
of the earlier races wore made bondservants 
bv Solomon (1 Kin. ix 20, 21; 2 Chrou. 
vm. 7). 

A'mos [burden; burden-bearer]. 

1 A prophet, a citizen of Tekoa, in the 
territory of the tribe of Judali, about six 
miles south of Bethlehem (Amos i 1). He 
belonged to the humbler class. He was a 
hcidsinan; one of a number of shepherds 
who had their home at Tekoa, but doubtless 
spent their lives out in the wilderness that 
extends from the village eastwaid to the 
Dead Sea, engaged in raising and tending 
sheep In some sheltered spot in this wild 
region, down on the lower level toward the 
sea, he found further humble employment as 
a dresser of sycomore trees (i 1 , \n 11, 15). 
From the acquaintance which he displays 
with distant places and events, it seems 
probable that he had driven sheep or carried 
hides and wool as far as Egypt and Damas¬ 
cus Although a man of Judah, he was called 
to prophesy in tin* kingdom of the ten tribes 
He appeared at Bethel, then the king’s sanc¬ 
tuary and a royal house, which still had 
w ithin it one of the two golden calves reared 
by Jeroboam I as objects of worship (\ m. 
14. Hos. vin 5,6, \ 5) Amos spoke with 
sueh freedom and faithfulness against the 
sms of the king and the people that Ama- 
ziali, the ldolatious priest at Bethel, sent 
won! to king Jeroboam II that Amos was 
conspiring against him in his own kingdom 
(Amos vn 10) The time ana circumstances 
of Amos’ death are uuknown. 

Amos knew God as omnipotent, the God 
of creation and providence, the sovereign 
ruler of individuals and nations, inflexible 
in justice, whose power reaches uuto sheol 
and who knows the thoughts of men. And 
Amos was a shrewd observer of men and 
manners, and able to reflect upon what he 
saw, and to generalize and look at it m its 
relation to God. 

The prophecy of Amos is a fine example of 
pure Hebrew style. The diction is simple, 
and yet the speech is dignified and impress¬ 
ive. The prophet uses imagery with mod¬ 
eration, but with effect; and he has coined 
not a few striking phrases that have gained 
currency in modern speech (e g iii. 3, 6 iv. 
11, 12; vi. 1). Amos is not so tender in his 
entreaty or so full of feeling as Hosea is at 
times, who belonged to the people among 
whom he labored; but there is a certain air 
3 


of aloofness about Amos, natural enough in a 
prophet lrom another tube and kingdom, 
and he pronounces the impersonal .judgment 
of one whose ties of blood are not close with 
the people whom lie addresses 

The book of Amos is the third of the minor 
prophets. Amos prophesied after the time 
of Hazael and Bcnhadad (i 4), m the days 
of Uzziah, king of Judah, and in the days of 
Jeroboam, son of Joash, king of Israel, two 
years before the caithquake (l 1 , vij. 10; ep 
Zech xi\. 5), and probably while the king¬ 
dom was at its greatest extent (Amos vi. 14 ; 
cp 2 Km xiv. 25) He uttered his message 
before Hosea delivered the discourses em¬ 
bodied in Hos iv -xiv : for the social and 
religious condition of Israel, as reflected m 
the pages of Amos, seems not to be so desper¬ 
ate as Hosea depicts during the jeais of 
assassination, conflict, and misrule which en¬ 
sued upon the death of Jeroboam II ; and 
Amos does not, like Hosea in chaps iv -xiv., 
allude to the Assyrian invasions, probably 
because they had not begun. 

The theme of the piopliecv is the judg¬ 
ment of the Lord (l. 2 , cp Joel iii. 16); and 
tli6 bonk consists of three parts: 1. Intro¬ 
ductory (l -n ) 2. Three discourses (iii.—vi ), 

followed by a series of five visions (vii -ix 7). 
These first two parts of the book are de¬ 
nunciatory, and each subdivision ends w ith 
the annoum erneiit of judgment to come. 
3 Promissory (ix b-15) 1 In the intro- 

dnctoiy section (l 2-n 16) the prophet de¬ 
nounces judgment upon six neighboring 
gentile nations, upon Judah, and finally upon 
Israel. The fiist se\en denunciations are 
embraced in se*\en stanzas of precisely the 
same stiucturc, aie opened and closed in the 
same way, and are linked to the introduc¬ 
tory denunciation of Isiael, to which they 
lead up, by the lamiliar opening formula. 
The argument seems to be If these heathen 
nations aie to be punished. how T much more 
should Judah be, which has sinned against 
light; and if Judah is punished, how much 
more should Israel be, which has sinned 
more deeply 2 Denunciation of Israel 
occupies the body of the book (iii. 1-ix. 7). 
Tlieie aie thiee discourses, each begin¬ 
ning with the formula “Hear this word ” 
(iii 1; iv 1, v 1), followed by five visions. 
In the first vision devouring locusts are seen; 
but at the piayer of the prophet God forgives 
Liael and ends the work of devastation. In 
the second vision fire is seen, which devours 
the waters and would have destroyed the 
land ; but again at the prophet’s prayer God 
makes the evil to cease. Perhaps an actual 
invasion of locusts occurred during the min¬ 
istry of the prophet Amos, and was followed 
by a season of intense heat and the resulting 
diought (cp Joel). At any rate the two visi¬ 
tations represent every past judgment which 
has befallen Israel; the locusts denoting de¬ 
structive invaders, either devouring insects 
or hostile armies, and the fire being a sym- 
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bol of God’s rightetms indignation burning 
against sin. Most probably Amos sees in 
these visions the past calamities, upon which 
he has already discoursed, which were sent 
to warn Israel and were checked by God’s 
grace, but failed to bring the nation to re¬ 
pentance (iv. 6-11). Therefore the people 
must prepare to meet their God in judgment 
(iv. 12); and the third vision, that of the 
plumbline, shows that a desolating judgment 
is certain to come and is according to recti¬ 
tude (vii. 7-9) At this point the prophet 
was interrupted by the priest of Bethel, and 
forbidden to prophesy; but he resumes his 
recital In the fourth vision a basket of 
summer fruit is seen, indicating that Israel 
is ripe for judgment, yea, in God’s sight is 
already plucked (vm. 1-3) In the fifth vis¬ 
ion Jehovah is seen standing beside the altar, 
doubtless that at Bethel (cp m. 14), and com¬ 
manding to smite and slay; showing that 
the order is being issued for the judgment 
to begin (ix 1-4). 3 The prophecy con¬ 

cludes with promises (ix. 8-13) the exile 
only a sifting (8-10), restoration of the royal 
house of David to its former glory (11); ex¬ 
tension of the kingdom over Edom and other 
heathen nations (12): restoration of Israel 
from captivity (13-13) 

The text of Amos has been transmitted in 
excellent condition The genuineness of sev¬ 
eral passages, however, especially of n 4, 5 ; 
iv. 13, v. 8, 9. ix 5, 6 and rt b -15, has .been 
questioned. Against the genuineness of n 
4, 5, it is urged, first, that the thought and 
diction are Deuteronoraic, and, secondly, that 
the indictment against Judah is conventional 
and general in contrast with the specific 
charges brought against the other nations 
But 1. The Deuteronomic features, seen in 
the references to the rejection of the law of 
Jehovah, failure to keep his statutes, and 
walking after other gods, are found in the 
writings of contemporaries of Amos and 
earlier (Ex. xv. 26 , xvm 16; Is v 24 ; Hos 
ii. 7, 15; iv 6). 2 Regarding the indictment, 
it has the formal structure of each arraign¬ 
ment in the series, and it is so far specific 
as that disobedience to Jehovah’s commands 
and idolatry are concept ions definite enough 
in prophetic thought to be specific charges 
(cp Is i. 2-4; Hos viii 1; Jer. i. 16; ii. 4-8). 
And 3. These two verses (Amos ii. 4, 5) can¬ 
not be removed, and the accusation against 
Judah omitted, without altering the nature 
of the argument and disturbing its progress 
(Driver, Joel and Amos, p 117; Vos, Presb 
and Ref. Rev., ix. 226) The three passages, 
iv 13; v 8, 9; and ix. 5, 6, of which also 
the genuineness has been called m ques¬ 
tion, are descriptive of Jehovah; and they 
are rejected on the theory, first, that the doc¬ 
trine of God which finds expression m these 
verses does not become prominent in Hebrew 
literature until the period of the exile. sec¬ 
ondly, such ejaculations m praise of Jehovah’s 
power are in the manner of the later style 


of Is. xl.-lxvi.; and, thirdly, two of these 
passages, iv 13 and ix 5, 6, are not closely 
connected with the argument of the context, 
while v 8, 9 actually interrupts it The re¬ 
ply is made 1 It is true that these passages 
“might be omitted without causing a per¬ 
ceptible gap: but the same is true of a great 
number of passages whose genuineness is 
doubted by none. In all three places they 
serve to lend foice to the prediction ot judg¬ 
ment by declanng the transcendent gieat- 
ness of him wdiose the judgment is” (Vos, 
loc cit , p 227) 2 “ The ejaculatory form 

of the appeal, especially at critical points of 
the prophet’s discourse, is * not snipping 
undei the geneial conditions of piophetic 
oratoiy ’ ” (l)ri\ei quoting Robeitson Smith), 
and 3 “The doctrine of Jeho\ah’s loidship 
over nature is in agicement with Amos’ 
teaching elsewheie (n 7ff , vn 1,4, ix 3)” 
(l)nvei) , and, it may lu* added, with teach¬ 
ing that antedates the piophecy of Amos 
and found, foi example, in Gen ii - \ m , 
xi , xvm , Ex vn -xi\ Of the promises 
of good, with which the book closes, ix. 
8 b -15, it has been asserted that the pas¬ 
sage can scaitely ha\e been the onginal 
conclusion of Amos’ ' lsion of judgment, be¬ 
cause it difi’eis fiom the lest of the prophecy 
m plnaseology, conception, and outlook. It 
is, of couise, a mattei o 1 small moment 
whether it was written bv Amos at the time 
he penned the visions oi latei No ground 
has been found for i eject mg its genuineness 
The prophets frequently annexed to the pie- 
diction of judgment a prophecy of hope The 
godly needed encouragement, and it was 
neeessaiy to show’ the congrmtv between 
the overwhelming judgment and God’s long¬ 
standing promise of the stability" of David’s 
throne and the perpetuity- and triumph of 
God's kingdom on earth. 

2 An ancestor of ('hnst (Luke m 25) 

A'moz [powerful, brave] 

The prophet Isaiah’s father (Is i 1, etc ). 

Am-pliip'o-lis [a city pressed on all sides] 

A city of Thrace, situated at the mouth of 
the Stiymon on a bend of the mer It was 
founded by the Athenians m the fifth cen¬ 
tury b c , and called Amphipolis because 
nearly surrounded by the river Under the 
Romans it was the chief tow r n of Macedonia 
puma It was on the Via Egnatia, tlmty- 
three miles southwest of Philippi, and Paul 
accordingly passed through it while traveling 
by that road from Philippi to Thessalonica 
(Acts xvii 1) It is now called Empoli or 
Yamboli, is about three miles from the sea, 
and has a village, Neokhono or Jeni Keui 
(New Town), on part of its site 
Am-pli-a'tus, m A. V. Am'pli-as [en¬ 
larged] 

A Christian of Rome to whom Paul sent 
salutation (Rom. xvi. 8) 

Am'ram, I. (1 Chron. i 41). See Hem- 
dan. 
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Am'ram, II. [perhaps, inexperience] 

1 A Lcvite, son of Koliatli, husband of 
Jochebed and founder of the father’s house 
of the Amraimtes, who in the time of Moses 
numbered approximately two thousand males 
(Num. in 17,19,27,28) lie was an ancestor 
of Aaron and Moses, and lived to the age of 
137 years (Ex vi 20; for form of expression 
cp (Jen xl\i 10-18,19-22,23-25, Mat l 5, 
0 , 8 , 11 ) 

2 A son of Bam, induced by Ezra to put 
away his iorergn wile (Ezra x. 34) 

Am'ram-ites. 

The descendants of Amram. constituting a 
subdivision of the Lexitcs (Num in 27, 1 
(’liron xx\i 23) 

Am'ra-phel. 

King of Shinar, ally of Chedorlaomer in 
the invasion of the west ((Jen xiv 1, 9). 
Evidence goes far to identify him with Ham¬ 
murabi oi Amnmiabi. as the name is also 
wutten, W’ho betaine king of Bala 1 about 
1975 B c and leigned fifty-fixe veais At 
fust he held swavoxei a small distnct only; 
but about the thirtieth x eai of his leign lie 
xx rested Larsa liom the Elamites, and made 
himself lord of all Babylonia He sought 
the xxelfaie <>t his subjec ts lepaited old 
canals and cut nexv ones m oidci to bung 
feitility to both unit Item and southern Baby¬ 
lonia. stiengtlu nod foi tificat ions embellished 
and elected temples superintended tin ad¬ 
ministration of justice and codified the laxxs 
of the 1 1 ml He iiclily deseixed the title 
xx Inch he gaxe himself, tathei to his ]>eople 
Hammurabi is the eai best known coditiei of 
law; the first name in the list which includes 
Moses and Justinian and Napoleon He was 
doubtless himself a legislator, hut beyond 
enacting legislation, he discerned the linpmt- 
ance of collecting the laxxs of the realm 
xvlnch pei tamed to the social life of the 
people, gioupmg the ielated ones,and giving 
them the xxidest publicity 

These ancient laxxs of Babylonia beat a 
close lesemblanee to the enactments in the 
Book of the Covenant by which justice xxas 
adunuisteied in Israel (E\ \x 23-\\iii 33, 
cp xxiv 7) Not only aie tliev codified, like 
tin* later body of Hebrew legislation (see 
Throcr4cy), but they aie like main of those 
Hebrew T statutes m beginning with the xx'oid 
“if.” Besides this outward likeness, theie 
is material resemblance. In twenty-four or 
tw r enty-five instances the two bodies of leg¬ 
islation treat of the same injury to person or 
property This coincidence is, of course, not 
surprising, since just these mishaps and mis¬ 
deeds occur in every community of men and 
must receive notice in any code of laxx's deal¬ 
ing with civil life It is more remarkable 
that in so many instances the same classes of 
people, particulaaly the less foitunate mem¬ 
bers of society, were regarded by both Baby¬ 
lonians and Israelites as possessing rights that 
could be recognized by the state But what 


is most remarkable is that in fourteen in¬ 
stances at least the Babylonian and Hebrew 
law imposes the same, or practically the 
same, penalty for the same offence To a re- 
maikablc degree the two peoples shared the 
same conception of justice It is not prob¬ 
able that the Ilehievv legislator had the laws 
of Hammurabi before him . but it is certain 
that Israel mheuted from some source the 
conceptions of justice and the judicial cus¬ 
toms which existed among the Babylonians 
in the clavs of Hammurabi. See Moses. 

Am'u-let. 

Any thing worn as a protection against 
sorcery It often serxes at the same time as 
an ornament (Is in 20, It V ; cp (Jen. 
xxxv 4) 

Am'zi [robust] 

1 A Lexite, a descendant of Meran (1 
Cliron vi 40) 

2 A pi lest of the course of Malthijali (Neh 
xi 12 It V ) 

A'nab [probably, fruitful m grapes] 

A town in the mountains of Judah (Josh 
xi 21 , xx 50) Txvo rums still beai the 
name, one is twelve miles southxvest of He- 
bion, and the more extensive is one and a 
halt miles fartliei south wrest 

A'nah [perhaps, hearkening to. granting] 

A tribe of Horites ((Jen xxxvi 20. It V ), 
organized under a chief (29) The tribe bore 
the name of ltspiogemtor. x\ ho was descended 
from Zibeon and expanded to a branch tribe 
120. 24) Anah discoxeied xxaim spmigs in 
the wilderness til' From this circumstance 
he piobably uceixed the name Been, man 
ot the xx ell (2 xx ith xxvi 34, xx lieie, if Hittite 
does not include Hixite, the txxo names mav 
lx* c ontusc‘d toi in the Septuagint of xxx i. 34 
Elon i> a Unite hut in the Hebiew text a 
Hittite) A daughtei ot the tube, traced back 
also to Zibeon. became axvife of Esau (xxxx i 
2. 14,25 Daughtei ol Zibeon (2, 14) may 
icier to Oholihamah , an emendation of the 
Hebrew text fiom bt, daughtei, to bn, sou, 
of Zibeon would not afleet the foiegoing 
statements Many interpreters, however, 
discern thu*e persons of the name—a womau 
(2, 14) and two men (20, 25, 29 and 24). 

An-a-ha'rath [possibly, nostril or pass]. 

A frontiei Milage of Issaehar (Josh xix 
19) The position of en-Na'urah (possibly a 
coiruption of the old name), five miles north¬ 
east of Jezreel, suits for the site. 

A-na'iab [Jehovah hath answered]. 

One who stood by Ezra w’heu he read the 
book of the law to the people (Neh vin 4), 
and who afterwards sealed the eoxenant to 
serve God (x. 22). 

A'nak [the long neck (with definite article, 
Num xin. 22, 28, hut not 33)] 

Collective name of the Auakim (Num. xni 
22 with Deut. i. 28), who possibly, though not 
necessarily, w’ere descended from Arba (Josh, 
xiv 15 with xv. 13). 
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An'a-Um ; A. V. has Anakim 8 , using both 
the Hebrew and the English plural ending. 

A stalwart race, connected with the Reph- 
aim (Num. xiii. 33; Deut. li 10, 11, 21). 
Three families of them settled at Hebron 
(Num. xiii. 22), and others were found in 
neighboring towns and elsewhere throughout 
the hill country (Josh, xi 21; xv 14, cp. Reph- 
aim, xvii. 15, R. V.). They were cut off by 
the Israelites in the general campaign under 
Joshua (Josh. x. 36, 39 ; xi. 21), and particu¬ 
larly at Hebron, on the allotment of the land, 
by Judah under Caleb (xiv. 12; xv 13-19; 
Judg. i 10-15). A remnant was left in Gaza, 
Gath, and Ashdod, m the Philistine country 
(Josh. xi. 22). The giant, Goliath of Gath, 
was probably one of the Anakim. 

An'a-mim. 

An Egyptian tribe, of which nothing is 
known (Gen. x. 13; 1 Chron. i 11). 

A-nam'me-lech [god Anu is king, or Anu- 
king]. 

One of the deities worshiped by the people 
of Sepharvaim, a city of Babylonia (2 Kin 
xvii 31) Anu was god of the sky When 
Sepharvites were brought to colonize Samaria, 
they burnt their children in the fire to him, 
worshiping Anu as Moleeh was worshiped. 

A'nan [a cloud, or he hath covered]. 

One who with Nehemiah sealed the cove¬ 
nant to worship Jehovah (Neh x 26). 

A-na'ni [cloudy, or covered hath (God)] 

A son of Elioenai (1 Chron lii 24). 

An-a-ni'ah [Jehovah hath covered]. 

1 The father of Maaseiah (Neh lii 23) 

2 A town of Benjamin (Neh xi. 32) De¬ 
spite the difference in spelling, it is commonly 
identified with Beit Hanina, about three 
miles north of Jerusalem toward Gibeon 

An-a-ni'as [Greek form of Hananiah, Je¬ 
hovah hath been gracious]. 

1. A disciple of Jerusalem who, with his 
wife Sapphira, sold a piece of land, and taking 
a portion of the price, laid it at the apostles’ 
feet (Acts v. 1 seq). The Christian com¬ 
munity held all things common. There was 
none among them that lacked, for as many 
as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them and laid the price at the apostles’ feet, 
and distribution was made unto each, accoid- 
ing as any one had need. No one was under 
obligation to do this (ver. 4), and the end pro¬ 
posed did not demand that all property be 
sold, but forbade it. Property was sold as 
need required. Ananias brought part of the 
proceeds, and laid it at the apostles’ feet os¬ 
tensibly as the whole. Peter rebuked him 
for having lied unto the Holy Ghost, and 
he fell down and expired; as did his wife 
Sapphira, when, coming in three hours after- 
wards, in ignorance of what had taken place, 
she repeated her husband’s falsehood, and 
had the same doom foretold her by Peter. 

2. A Christian at Damascus who was in¬ 
formed in a vision of Saul’s conversion, and 


sent to restore his sight and admit him to the 
Christian Church by baptism (Acts lx. 10-18) 

3. A high priest appointed by Herod, king 
of Chaleis, about A. D. 48 (Antiq xx 5, 2) 
Four years later he was sent to Rome by 
the governor of Syria to answer for vio¬ 
lence done by the Jews to the Samaritans, 
but he was acquitted through the influence 
of Agrippa, and returned to Jerusalem (An¬ 
tiq. xx. 6, 2 and 3; War ii. 12, 6 and 7) Jona¬ 
than, former high pnest, was politically asso¬ 
ciated with him. In the year 58, Paul was 
arraigned before Ananias, and he appeared 
against the apostle before the procurator Felix 
(Acts xxin. 2; xxiv. 1) Jonathan, his col¬ 
league, was now murdered, and about the 
year 59, toward the close of Felix’s admin¬ 
istration, Ananias himself was deposed by 
Agnppa (Antiq xx 8,5 and 8; War n 13, 
3) He appears to have resided on the south¬ 
western hill of Jerusalem, in the upper city, 
near the palace of the Asmonteans He was 
murdered in the j’ear 67 (War ii 17, 6 and 9) 

A'nath [a hearkening, a granting] 

Father of the judge Shamgar (Judg in 31, 
v 6) 

A-nath'e-ma [anything devoted] 

In the N. T , a person or thing devoted to 
destruction It corresponds to the Hebrew 
Herem (Rom ix. 3, R. V ; 1 Cor xn 3, R V 
and margin of A V ; Gal i. 8, 9, R V ; see 
Lev xxvii 28, 29, Josh, vi 17, vn 1, R V ) 

A-nath'e-ma Mar-an-ath'a [Greek, one 
devoted to destruction, and Aramaic Mai an 
’ atha , the Lord cometh] 

One accursed at the coming of the Lord 
(1 Cor xvi 22, A V ) R V. Tegards Maran 
atha as a distinct sentence 

An'a-thoth [answered prayers; or peiliaps. 
as the name of a town, the pluial of Anath. 
who was a goddess (cp Beth anath, and the 
plural, Ashtaioth)] 

1 Head of a father’s house of Benjamin, 
family of Bechei (1 Chi on vn 8). 

2. Head and representative of the men of 
Anathoth, who in their name sealed the cove¬ 
nant to worship Jehovah (Neh. x 19) 

3 A city m the territory of Benjamin, as¬ 
signed to the priests (Josh xxi. 18; 1 Chron 
vi. 60). It was the home of Abiathar the 
high priest (1 Kin ii 26), and the birth¬ 
place of Jeremiah, and the prophet’s life was 
also endangered here (Jei l l;xi. 21) The 
town was repeopled after the exile (Ezra n 
23) It was twenty stades distant from Je¬ 
rusalem (Antiq x 7, 3). Its site is repie- 
sented by the modern ‘Anata, which is about 
3 miles northeast of Jerusalem It was once 
a fortified town. Portions of the wall still 
remain, built of large hewn stone, apparently 
ancient. 

An'a-thoth-ite, in A V Anethothlte, Ane- 
tothite, and Antothite. 

A native or inhabitant of Anathoth (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 27; 1 Chron. xi 28; xxvii. 12). 
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An'drew [manliness]. 

The brother of Simon Peter, of Bethsaida 
on the sea of Galilee (John 1 . 44). By vo- 
<ation he was a fisherman like his brother 
(Mat iv 18, Mark i. 10-18), and with his 
brother had a house at Capernaum (Mark i. 
29) He was a disciple of John the Baptist, 
but being directed by John to Jesus as the 
Lamb of God, he obtained an interview with 
Jesus and became convinced that Jesus was 
the Messiah Forthwith he found his brother 
and induced him to visit Jesus (John i. 35- 
42). He was afterwards called to permanent 
fellowship with Jesus (Mat iv 18. 19; Mark 
i Hi, 17, cp. John vi K). and appointed an 
apostle (Mat x 2, Markin 18 Luke vi 14, 
Acts l 13) He joined with his brother and 
James and John in inquiring regarding the 
destruction of the city and temple, and the 
second advent of Christ (Mark \m 3, 4), and 
with Philip he presented the request of the 
Gieeks to Jesus (John xn 22) Nothing trust- 
woithy is known of his subsequent lito. Ac- 
loiding to traditn n. lie sutiered martyrdom 
in Achaia by ciucifixion on a cross shai>ed 
like the letter X This is now called St An¬ 
drew s Cross It is also related that a ship 
hearing two relics of him was wrecked m a 
bay of Scotland, afterwards called St An¬ 
drew’s Bay The manners who reached the 
shoie introduced the gospel into the region. 
St Andrew, therefore, became the pat ion 
saint of Scotland, and ga\e name to St An¬ 
drew's town His festival is kept hv the 
Greek and Koman churches oil the 30th of 
November In the Church of England it has 
become customary on that day to preach on 
the subject of missions The Acts of St An¬ 
drew, an alleged gospel from his pen, is 
spurious 

An-dro-ni'cus [conquering men] 

A Jewish Christian, and once fellow-pris¬ 
oner of Paul, to whom at Koine Paul sent 
greeting (Rom xvi. 7). 

A'nem [two fountains] 

A towrn in the territory of Issachar, given 
with its suburbs to the sons of Gershom (1 
Chron vi 73) Probably a corruption of the 
text out of En-ganuim (Josh. xxi. 29; cp. 
xix 21) 

A'ner. 

1 An Amorite, resident at Mamre, and one 
of Abraham's confederates in the battle wuth 
with the eastern kings (Gen. xiv. 13. 24). 

2. A town of Manasseh west of the Jordan. 
It was given with its suburbs to the Kohath- 
ites (1 Chron vi. 70). In Josh xxi. 25, K V , 
Taanach apjiears m its stead. Either name, as 
it stands m the text, might easily be misread 
as the other. « 

An'e-thoth-ite or Anetothite. See Ana- 

THOTHITE. 

An'gel [messenger, envoy] 

1. A celestial being a little higher in dig¬ 
nity than man (Ps. viii. 5; Heb. n 7). They 
are spiritual beings (Heb. i. 14), and they 


neithi r marry nor are given m marriage 
(Mat xxii 30) From their worship of God 
as well, probably, as from their nature they 
are called, at least m poetry, sons of God 
(Job i 6 ; xxxvm 7); and from their charac¬ 
ter, holy ones (Job vl,R V ; Ps lxxxix. 5, 7, 
K V). Their office is denoted by the term 
angel In the later books differences among 
angels in rank and dignity are implied, for 
there are archangels (chief angels), as well 
as those of a more ordinary kind (1 Thess. 
iv 1(>, Jude 9) Tins twofold distinction 
does not seem to be all Both among fallen 
angels and angels unfallen there are thrones, 
dominions, principalities, and powers (Rom 
vni 38.Eph i 21; m 10 ; Col. l 1G; n 15) 
Cherubim and Seraphim seem also to belong 
to the angelic order The inanimate pow ers ot 
nature, by which the ordinary economy of the 
universe is carried on. are God's messengers 
(Ps civ 4. R V ); hut pestilence and death, 
when acts of the di\ me government, are rep¬ 
resented as under angelic charge (2 Sam xxiv 
10, 2 Kin xix 25: Zedi l 7-17) Unseen 
they encamp round about them that fear God 
(Ps xxxiv 7, Gen xxmii 12, xlvm. 1(>; 2 
Kin vi 17; Is lxm 9). The angel of the 
Lord came in human form to Abraham, 
Hagar, and Lot. to Moses and Joshua, to the 
Israelites at Bochim. to Gideon and Manoah 
An angel came to Elijah and to Daniel An¬ 
gels are fittingly prominent in the history of 
Jesus, announcing his birth and that of his 
forerunner, heralding his advent to the shep¬ 
herds ministering unto him after his victory 
over temptation and in the garden (Luke 
xxn 43, a passage omitted m many old copies), 
and bearing tidings to his disciples at the 
resurrection and ascension An angel also 
aided Peter and stood by Paul The names 
of some angels or archangels are mentioned, 
namely, Gabriel (Dan vm. Id; ix. 21; Luke 

1. 19, 2d), and Michael (Dan x. 13, 21; xii. 1, 
Jude 9; Rev xn 7) The Apocrypha adds 
Raphael and Uriel, see Michael 11. The 
old Persians and the modern Parsees have 
recognized the existence of angels of dif- 
feieut rank and assigned uames to some of 
them 

While any angel sent to execute the com¬ 
mands of God might be called the angel of 
the Lord (2 Sam xxiv Id, 1 Kin xix 5. 7), 
yet mention is made of an angel, and under 
the eiicumstances one is justified in always 
thinking of the same angel, -who is distin¬ 
guished from Jehovah, and yet is identified 
with him (Gen. xvi 10,13 ; xviii. 2-4, 13,14, 
33, xxii 11, 12, 15, Id; xxxi. 11, 13; Ex iii 

2, 4. Josh v. 13-15; vi 2; Zeeli. i. 10-13; 
in 1, 2), who revealed the face of God (Gen. 
xxxn 30), in wdiom was Jehovah’s name (Ex. 
xxni 21), and whose presence was equivalent 
to Jehovah’s presence (Ex. xxxii. 34; xxxiii. 
14. Is lxiii. 9). The angel of the Lord thus 
appears as a manifestation of Jehovah him¬ 
self, one with Jehovah and yet different from 
him See Theophany. 
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2. The representative of a chuicli; but 
hether this is the board of elders which 
rected the affairs of the local church, or the 
istor, or a celestial being of the angelic order 
atching over the church, is by no means 
ear (Rev. i. 20; ii. 1, 8, 12, 18; lii 1, 7, 14). 
A'ni-am [sighing of the people] 

A Manassite, family of Shemida (1 Chron. 
i. 19; cp Num xxvi 32). 

A'nim [a contraction of ia yamm, fountains]. 
A town in the hill country of Judah, men- 
med immediately after Eshtemoh (Josh. xv. 
). It is apparently identical with the ruin 
liuwein, about eleven miles south of Hebron 
id three south of Semua, i. e. Eshtemoh. 
An'ise. 

An umbelliferous plant (Pimpinella amswm) 
mewhat like caraway in appearance, occa- 
mally cultivated in the East for its seeds, 
bich are used as a seasoning and as a car- 
inative. The English versions render the 
reek word anethmi (Mat xxm 23) m the 
xt by anise, on the margin by dill The 
tter is Anethum graveolens of the same order 
mbelliferous) as anise, resembles anise in 
•pearance and properties, and is more corn- 
only grown in gardens. 

An'kle Chain. 

A chain binding together the two ankles 
a female, so as to compel her to take short 
ips, and, especially when they were com- 
ned with anklets, to make a tinkling sound 
hen she walked (Num. xxxi. 50, Is in 20, 
th R V.; in A V called simply chains and 
naments of the legs). 

Anklet. 

An ornament for the ankles, consisting of 
etallic or glass rings, and corresponding to 
acelets on tbe wrists Anklets are often 
irn by boys as well as women in the East 
3 iii. 18, R Y., in A. Y. called tinkling orna- 
ents about the feet): see Ankle Chain 
An'na [Greek form of Hannah, grace]. 

A widow, daughter of Phanuel of the tribe 
Asher. Her married life had lasted seven 
ars. At the age of eighty-four she visited 
e temple daily, and w r as there when the in- 
nt Jesus w 7 as brought to be dedicated. A 
ophetess, she recognized and proclaimed 
m to be the Messiah (Luke n 36-38). 
An'nas [a Greek form of Hananiali, Jeho- 
h hath been gracious]. 

A high priest at Jerusalem, as was Caiaphas, 
the year when John the Baptist began his 
mstry (Luke iii 2), it is thought about 
D. 26. He is called Ananos by Josephus, 
lich is nearer the Hebrew foim of the 
me than is Annas. He was appointed high 
iest about a. d. 7 by Quinnius, governor 
Syria, and was deposed by the procura tor 
Judsea, Valerius GTatus, about A d. 16 
,ch of his five sons became high priest, and 
was father-in-law of the high priest Caia- 
as (Antiq. xviii. 2,1 and 2 ; John xviii 13). 
though Annas was no longer officiating 


high priest when Jesus was arrested, ho was 
yet the most influential priest and still bore 
the title (Luke iii. 2; Acts iv 6), and to him 
Jesus was first taken (John xvm. 13), and 
after being examined by him w r as sent bound 
to Caiaphas (24). When Peter and John were 
subsequently arrested, Annas w r as prominent 
among their examiners (Acts iv. 6). 

A-noint'. 

To pour oil upon the head, or in any other 
way apply it to a person, or to a thing Among 
the Jew's there were an ordinary, a sacred or 
official, and a medical or surgical anoint¬ 
ing The ordinary one was simply a matter 
of the toilet (2 Sam xii 20 ; Dan x. 3 ; Mat. 
vi. 17). The anointing of the head with oil 
in the time of Jesus was extended, as an act 
of courtesy, also to guests (Luke vn 46). The 
official anomtiug w*as conferred on prophets, 
priests, and kings Elijah the prophet was 
directed to anoint Elisha, his successor (1 Kin. 
xix. 16). Aaron the high pnest, and those 
who followed linn in the same office, were 
anointed w r ith a holy consecrating oil (Ex. 
xxvni 41; xxix 7 ; xxx 30; xl.13,15). Saul 
(1 Sam ix 16, x 1), Davul (xvi 1, 12, 13, 2 
Sam. n 7; iii. 39, etc), Solomon (1 Kin. i. 
34), Hazael of Syria (xix. 15), Jehu (16), 
Jehoash (2 Km xi 12), and others, Avere 
anointed kings Messiah and Christ mean 
the Anointed One Jesus the Christ was 
anointed by the Spirit to be prophet, priest, 
and king Of things, the altar (Ex xxix 
36; xl 10), and the tabernacle (xxx 26 , xl 
9), the laver, etc (xl 9-1 l),w T ere also anointed. 
The medicinal or surgical anointing, not 
necessarily with oil, was a customary remedy 
applied to the sick and wounded (Is i 6; 
Luke x 34, Rev iii 18) The Christian 
places reliance, not in the natuial means m 
themselves, but in God w T ho works through 
the means and renders them effectual (Jas. v. 
14, 15) 

Ant. 

Any hymenopterous insect of the family 
Formicidae. They are social insects like bees 
and wasps, to which they are not remotely 
akin The species are numerous and widely 
diffused, the larger members, however, oc¬ 
curring in the tropics The ant is held up as 
an example of industry and forethought, in¬ 
dustriously providing food in summer and 
gathering grain in harvest (Prov. vi. 6-8; xxx. 
24, 25) That the ants of Palestine store food 
on which to live m winter is not expressly as¬ 
serted in Proverbs, but it is clearly stated in 
similar Arabic maxims. Dr. Thomson states 
that the ants of Palestine are great robbers of 
grain in harvest. Sykes in 1829 found an ant 
in India, at Poonah, storing gram, and called 
it Attn prondcns Moggridge witnessed similar 
forethought exercised by certain ants m the 
south of Europe, and McCook by ants in Texas. 

An'te-lope. 

An animal, believed to be mentioned in 
Deut. xiv. 5 and Is. li. 20, R V. It was captured 
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in nets, and was ceremonially fit for food. 
Targum, followed by A. V., renders wild ox; 
probably meaning the bubale, Antilope bubalw , 
of Egypt and Arabia, classed by the Arabs with 
wild oxen In the Greek \ersions and the 
Vulgate, the word is generally rendered oryx, 
which refers to the Antilope lenun yx This 
animal lias horns which are long, slender, 
conical, and with nnglike ridges round The 
animal is white, with the exception of a long 
tuft of hair under the throat, which is black. 
It is a native of Senuaar, Upper Egypt, and 
Arabia, and is said to be found in Syria 

An-tho-thi'jah, m A. V Antothijah [an- 
sweis of Jehovah]. 

A Benjamite descended through Sliashak 
(1 C'liron vm 24). 

An'ti-christ [Greek antichrist® s, against or 
instead of Uhnst] 

The word antichrist may mean, as the ety¬ 
mology show's, an enemy of Christ or a usur¬ 
per of Christ’s name and rights The former 
was probably its primary meaning, though 
the other idea w T as also attached to it In the 
N T St. John alone uses the term (1 John n. 
18, 22; iv 3, 2 John 7) From 1 John n 18, 
K V , we learn that the Christians had been 
taught that “Antichrist” would appear m 
“ the last hour,” i. e before thoeeond advent 
of (’hrist While not denying that Antichrist 
would be a single person, John la>s stress on 
the spirit to be embodied in him, and declares 
that already many anticlnists had come The 
substance of the antiehristian spirit, he .says, 
is denial that Jesus is the Chnst or the real 
incarnation of the Son of God, by which is 
meant not only denial of the doetime, but 
moial antagonism to its leligious implica¬ 
tions This opposition was already appear¬ 
ing in the Church in the persons of false 
teachers and false disciples, for Antichrist 
anses out of nominal Chustianity itself But 
while John alone uses the term, the doctrine 
it taught elsewhere Jesus himself not only 
warned his apostles of “false Christs” (Mat. 
xxiv. 5, 23, 24 ; Mark xiii 21, 22)—by which, 
however, he meant primarily Jewish Mes¬ 
sianic pretenders—but plainly intimated that 
apostasy would arise within the Church (see 
parables of tares, tou virgins, Mat vn 22, 
23, xxiv 12, etc ) Paul more fully teaches 
(2 Thes. ii 3-12) that before the second ad¬ 
vent “the man of lawlessness” (R V ) must 
be revealed, “who opposetli and exalteth 
himself above all that is called God, or that 
is worshiped,” and “ m the temple of God ” 
(= probably the Church) claims to be God (to 
usurp the place of God) Paul, too, like John, 
represents this as the culmination of a process 
of apostasy (ver. 7; see, too, 1 Tim. iv 1) 
Many interpreters also see in the “beast” of 
Rev xin. a further description of Antichrist 
Thus the N T declared that Christian his¬ 
tory would not be a pure development of good¬ 
ness and truth, but that within Christendom 
apostasy would arise, develop, have many 


representatives, and finally culminate in An¬ 
tichrist propel (-= either a person or an insti¬ 
tution, perhaps both), of which the essential 
spirit would be antagonism to Chnst and the 
impious claim of that allegiance fiom man’s 
mind and life which is alone due to God and 
his Son In different penods, various apos¬ 
tasies have seemed to believers to be Anti¬ 
christ, and have more or less embodied the 
antiehristian principle; but doubtless the full 
mam testation of Antichrist is yet to come, 
and will piecede and be destroyed at the 
second advent of the Lord. G. T. P 

An'ti-och [peitaming to Antiochus]. 

1 The metropolis of Syria under the Mace¬ 
donian Greek dynasty (1 Mac in 37 et passim), 
founded about 300 b c. by Seleucus Nicator, 
and named by him after Antiochus, his father. 
It was situated on the southern side of the 
Orontes, about twenty miles from its mouth, 
theriverbeingnavigableuptothe city. Mount 
Casius approached it closely on the south, and 
| the Amanus mountains were, not far off on 
the west, whilst ln/ront layihe valley of the 
Orontes, five or six miles across The citv 
became large and numerously inhabited. It 
remained the capital when the Roman prov¬ 
ince of Syria was erected in f»4 b c Its 
population was a mixed one chiefly gentile, 
but also with not a few Jews (War vn 3, 3) 
Christians who fled from Jerusalem to avoid 
the persecution which arose upon the martyr¬ 
dom of Stephen preached the gospel here, ad¬ 
dressing at first only Jew's who spoke the 
Aramaic tongue, then those who spoke Greek. 
Barnabas was despatched from Jerusalem to 
aid the w'ork After laboring there for a while 
he fetched as a coadjutor Paul from Tarsus. 
For a whole yeai these two great evangelists 
made the city the sphere of their labors and 
taught much people The disciples w eie called 
Christians first in Antioch (Acts xi 19-26) 
Further reinforcements arrived in the per¬ 
sons of piophets (27) From Antioch Paul 
and Barnabas weie sent on a missionary jour¬ 
ney (xm 2) On its completion they returned 
to the city (xiv 26). The disciples at An¬ 
tioch kept up aeti\e intercourse with the 
brethien at Jerusalem In time of famine, 
they sent relief to them (xi 28-30), and they 
submitted the question regarding the cir¬ 
cumcision of gentile converts to a council 
at Jerusalem (xv) The second missionary 
journey of Paul, like the first, commenced 
with a departure from Antioch (35, 36), to 
which Paul returned, this time by the w r ay 
of Ctesarea (xvm 22) At Antioch Paul with¬ 
stood Peter to the face because of his vacil¬ 
lating conduct w T itli regard to the gentile 
converts (Gal n 11) The city remained 
great, and the Church went on to develop 
w hile the Roman empire stood. In A. D. 538 
Chosroes, the Persian king, took and de¬ 
stroyed it It was rebuilt by the Roman em¬ 
peror Justinian In a. D. 635 it was taken 
by the Saracens, from w T hom it passed in 1084 
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to the Turks. Except between 1098 and 
1269, when it was the seat of a Christian 
kingdom founded by the crusaders, it has 
remained in Mohammedan hands It has 


in 190. By the terms of peace he was obliged 
to send twenty hostages to Rome, including 
his son, and pay an enormous tribute While 
plundering a temple m Susiana he was mur- 
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been all along very liable to earthquakes, 
one of which, occurring in 1822, damaged 
Justinian’s walls. The place, still called 
’Antakia, is now unimportant. 

2 A town in Asia Minor, also founded by 
Seleucus Nicator and named after Ins fathei, 
Antiochus. It was situated in Phrygia, near 
the borders of Pisidia, and was accordingly 
designated Antioch toward Pisidia aud Pi- 
sidian Antioch to distinguish it from Antioch 
in Syria. It was included within the Roman 
province of Galatia, and was the center of 
the civil and military administration of the 
southern part of the province. Jews dwelt 
there, and had a synagogue (Acts xni 14; 
cp Antiq xn 3, 4). Barnabas and Paul 
visited it on their first missionary journey 
(Acts xm 14-52, xiv 19-21; 2 Tim. ni 11). 
In 1833 Arundel identified the rums of this 
Antioch near the modern town of Yalabatcli. 

An-ti'o-chus [withstander, endurer]. 

1. Antiochus III , surnamed the Great, 
king of Syria and sixth ruler of the Seleuci- 
dan dynasty, father of Seleucus IV. and An¬ 
tiochus Epiphanes (1 Mac. i. 10; vni 6-8). He 
reigned from 223 to 187 B. c. He attempted 
to wrest Ccelesyria, Phoenicia, aud Palestine 
from Ptolemy IV., but was defeated at Raphia 
217 B. c. After the death of Ptolemy he re¬ 
newed the attempt and was successful, gain¬ 
ing the decisive battle of Paneas in 198 He 
invaded Europe, but his victorious career was 
terminated at Thermopylae. On his retreat 
he was decisively defeated at Magnesia in Asia 


dered by a mob The Seleucidan line was 
continued a*> follows. 

Antiochus the Great. 


i 

Seleucus IV. 


Demetrius I. 


_l_ 

Antiochus Epiphanes. 

I 

Antiochus Eupator 
Alexander Balas 


Demetrius II. 


Antiochus VI. 
Antiochus VII. 


2. Antiochus E-piph'a-nes, the eighth 
ruler of the house of Seleueidae, 175-164 b c 
(1 Mac i. 10 ; vi 16). He passed fifteen years 
of his life as a hostage at Rome (1 Mac i. 10). 
He was an energetic prince who extended 
and strengthened his kingdom, but enraged 
his subjects by religious intolerance. He 
stirred up the Jews by robbing the temple 
and setting up a statue of Jupiter in the holy 
of holies. He also pulled down the walls of 
Jerusalem, commanded the sacrifice of swine, 
forbade circumcision, and destroyed all the 
sacred books that could be found. It was 
these outrages which induced the revolt of 
the Maccabees (1 Mac. i. 41-53). He died be¬ 
tween Elymais and Babylon, shortly after re¬ 
ceiving news of the Jewish revolt (vi. 1-16). 
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3 Axtiochus Eu'p\-tor, son of the above. 
As a minor he reigned two years under the 
regency of Lysias (IMao vi. 17-63) He was 
slain and succeeded by Demetrius Soter 

4 ANTiornrs VI, the young child of tlie 
pn»tender Alexander Balas. He was set up as 
king by the genoial Tryphon, who used him 
merely as a cloak for his own ambition, and 
slew him as soon as ho felt himself established, 
112 B c (1 Mac xi 39, 40, 54, xin 31, 32). 
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5 Antiochus VII, brother of Demetrius 
II, who reigned in the stead of Demetrius 
during his impiisoninent by Arsaees, 138-128 
n c He defeated Tryphon (1 Mac xv 1, 
10-14), made first a treaty with Simon Mac* 
cabjeus, but afterwards repudiated Ins help 
and tiled to rob the temple His attempt 
was frustrated by John and Judas Maeeabseus 
(1 Mac. xvi 1-10). 

0 A Jew known only as being the father 
of the councilor Numenius (1 Mac xn 16, 
An'ti-pas [contraction of Antipatei] 

1. A Christian who suffered martyrdom at 
Peigamos, in Asia Mmoi (Rev n. 12, 13) 

2 Son of Herod the Great, see Herod 2. 
An-tip'a-ter [in place ot oi like the father]* 
1. A Jew, son of Jason He was a coun¬ 
cilor, and one of two ambassadors sent by 
Jonathan and the elders to Rome to renew 
the alliance (1 Mac xn. 16 ; Antiq xni. 5, 8). 
His father was peiliaps the Jason who had 
formerly gone on a similar-mission (vm. 17). 

2 Father of Herod the Great (Antiq. xiv. 
7, 3). 

An-tip'a-tris [belonging to Antipater]. 

A town founded by Herod the Great, in 
the fertile plain of Caphar Saba, on the site 
of that village, near the mountains, and called 
after Antipater, his father. It was surrounded 
by a river (Antiq. xni. 15, 1 ; xvi. 5, 2, War 
i. 4, 7; 21, 9). It lay on the Roman military 


road between Jemsalem and Cecsarea, forty- 
two Roman miles from the former city and 
twenty-six from the latter The old name lin¬ 
gers under the modern form Kelr Saba, and 
its site is commonly sought at this village; but 
the conditions of tin* site aie in all other re¬ 
spect** fill filled by Wilson and Condei’s location 
| of it at Rasel ‘Am at the junction of the old 
i Roman road fioin Jerusalem wuth that from 
I Ramleh through Lydda to Caesarea. The 
’ large mound is coveied with ruins, from the 
sides of which on the north and west the 
river ‘Aujah gushes forth a full-sized stream 
It w T as the limit of Paul's journey the first 
night while he was being taken as a prisoner 
from Jerusalem to Ciesaiea (Actsxxm 31) 

An-to'ni-a, Tow'er of [pertaining to An¬ 
tonins] 

A castle connected wuth the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem It presumably occupied the site of the 
stronghold Biiah, winch appertained to the 
temple and was restored by Xehermah (Neh 
li 8) John Hyrcanus built the tower, and he 
generally dwelt m it and kept the priestly 
vestments there, for he was entitled to w T ear 
them (Antiq xv 11, 4, xvin 4. 3) Until the 
time of Herod the Great it was known as the 
Baris hut Herod repaned it at vast expense, 
and fortified it more firmly than before in 
order that it might guard the temple, and 
named it Antonia in honor of Marc Antony 
(Antiq xvm ; Wai i 21. 1: v. 5, 8; Tacitus, 
Hist v 11) It was situated at the north¬ 
western corner of the temple area, on a rock 
fifty cubits m height, the highest point in the 
neighborhood (War vi 1, 5) Its presence theie 
prevented the area from being foursquare 
(War vi 5.4) The fortiess had the amplitude 
and form of a palace, w ith chambers, courts, 
barracks, and baths Its w alls rose forty cubits 
above the rock on which they 1 rested At the 
corners w^ere turrets, three of W’hich w T ere 
fifty cubits high, while the fourth, wilicli over¬ 
looked the temple, w T as seventy cubits (cp. An¬ 
tiq xx. 5, 3; War vi 2, 5) It w T as separated 
by a deep trench from the hill Bezetha (War v. 
4,2), but w r asconnected wuth the northern and 
western cloisters, at the junction of which it 
stood, wuth gates for the guards and a stair¬ 
case (Acts xxi 35 with 37 , 40 with xxii. 24), 
and with the inner temple at its eastern gate 
by a subterranean passage (Antiq xv. 11, 7), 
which seems to have existed in the Baris as 
built by Hyrcaiius (Antiq xiii. 11, 2). Over 
the temple' end of this underground passage 
Herod erected a tower The arrangement 
was intended to afford him a w T ay of escape 
in case of a popular sedition In the castle a 
Roman legion w T as stationed, which stood on 
guard in the cloisters, especially during the 
Jewish festivals, to prevent any excesses on 
the part of the populace (Antiq. xviii 4, 3; 
War v. 5, 8). The castle was finally demol¬ 
ished by order of Titus in a. d. 70 (War vii. 
1, 1 ; cp vi 2, 7: 5, 4 ; 9, 1 and 4). 

The most tragic event in the history of the 
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castle occurred during the reign of Aristobu- 
lus, son ot Hyrcanus. The king lay sick in 
one of its chambers. His beloved brother 
Antigonus, returning from the war, hastened 
clad in armor and accompanied by his mili¬ 
tary escort to the temple to offer prayers for 
the recovery of the king. The act was mis¬ 
represented to Aristobulus; but he summoned 
his brother to his bedside, with the request 
that he come unarmed, and ordered soldiers 
to lie in the underground passage and slay 
him if he appeared in armor. The queen 
suppressed the message in part., and contrived 
to have Antigonus informed that the king 
desired to see his splendid armor Suspect¬ 
ing nothing, he entered the passage clad in 
mail and was murdered The deed was re¬ 
ported to the king, and the shock brought on 
a hemorrhage. A slave bore away the vessel 
in which the blood had been caught, but 
stumbled on the spot where Antigonus had 
been slain. The blood of the two brothers 
mingled on the floor. A cry of horror ran 
through the palace, and roused the king to 
inquire the cause When he learned what 
had occurred he was filled with an agony of 
remorse and instantly expired (Antiq. xm. 
11 ) 

Paul, when rescued from the infuriated 
mob who had dragged him out of the temple, 
was carried into this castle, and on the way 
was allowed to address the people from the 
stairs (Acts xxi 30 seq ) 

An-to-tM'jah. See Anthothijah. 

An'toth-ite. See Anathothite 

A'nub [joined together]. 

A man of Judah, son of Hakkoz (1 Chron. 
iv 8, E. V.). 

Ape. 

A quadrumanous animal The Hebrew 
word Koph, which is rendered ape, is probably 
generic and includes apes, which are without 
tails, and monkeys, which possess them In 
Greek Tcrpos denotes a monkey of Ethiopia. 
In Malabar and Sanscrit top? or keji signifies 
a monkey. There is no genuine ape either 
in Malabar oi in any othei part of India If 
the animals which were brought to Palestine 
by the vessels that went to Ophir for gold 
(1 Km. x 22; 2 Chron ix. 21) came from In¬ 
dia, they were a tailed monkey, perhaps 
that called Hannman {Femnopiihecus entellus ), 
which is common throughout India, and is 
worshiped as a god. 

A-pel'les. 

An approved Christian at Kome to w hom 
Paul sent a salutation (Rom xvi 10). 

A-pk&r'e-ma. 

A government district which in the time 
of Jonathan Maccabseus was separated from 
Samaria, annexed to Judaea, and placed undeT 
the authority of the high priest (1 Mac xi 
34; cp x. 30, 38) The name is thought to be 
a Greek corruption of Ephraim, and to desig¬ 
nate the most southern part of Samaria (cp. 
John xi. 54). 


A-phar'sach-ites or Apharsathchites. 

A tribe from beyond the Euphrates, settled 
by Asnapper m Samaria (Ezra iv. 9; v. 6). 

A-phar'sites. 

An eastern tribe, transplanted by Asnapper 
to Samaria (Ezra iv 9). 

A'phek [strength], 

1. A city apparently north of Zidon (Josh, 
xiii 4), and hence commonly identified with 
the ancient Apliaea, a place northeast of 
Beirut and famous for its temple of Venus 
It is now known as Af ka. The situation of 
this town so far north renders questionable 
its identity with Aphek, variant Aphik, which 
was situated within the territory of Asher, 
but not cleared of its Canaamte inhabitants 
(Josh xix 30; Judg. i 31). 

2 A place near Ebenezer, not too far from 
Shiloh, and probably near Mizpah (1 Sam. 
iv 1, 12; vii 11; perhaps Josh, xn 17, 18) 
The Philistines pitched here before the battle 
m which they captured the ark v 

3 A town apparently between Shunem and 
Jezreel. The Philistines pitched at Shunem, 
but soon discovered that the Israelites had 
occupied the heights of Gilboa. From Shu¬ 
nem they advanced to Aphek, and thence to 
Jezreel, where they attacked the Israelites 
who had descended to the spimg at JezTeel, 
forcing them back to their former position 
on Gilboa and completing the slaughter on 
that mountain (1 Sam xxvni 4; xxix 1, 11, 
xxxi 1) Probably it is the town Apku men¬ 
tioned by Asliurbanipal, king of Assyria, as 
“on the border of Samaria,” and, by implica¬ 
tion, on the military road to Egypt. It may 
also be the town of Aphek to which Ben- 
hadad advanced with the intention of giving 
battle to Ahab, and to which he and his army 
retreated after his defeat, and w r here a w T all 
fell and killed 27,000 of his soldiers (1 Kin 
xx 26-30); and it may also be the town 
where Joash. king of Israel, should, according 
to prophecy, smite the Syrians till they were 
consumed (2 Kin xin. 14-19) The situation 
presupposed m the narratives is fully met by 
a town west of the Jordan m the plain of 
Jezreel. Still the Aphek referred to in these 
two passages may be the town of that name 
beyond Jordan, about three miles east of the 
sea of Galilee, on the highway between Da¬ 
mascus and Beth-shean, and now represented 
by the village of Fik 

A-phe'kah [strong place, fortification!. 

A town in the hill country of Judah (Josh 
xv. 53); probably not the same as Aphek 2. 

A-phi'ah. [perhaps, refreshed, revivified]. 

An ancestor of king Saul (1 Sam. ix. 1). 

A'phik. See Aphek 1. 

Aph'rah, in R. V. Beth-le-Aphrah [dust], 

A town (Mic. i. 10), site unknown. 

Aph'ses. See Happizzez. 

A-poc'a-lypse [disclosure, revelation]. 

A name frequently given to the last book 
I of the Bible. See Revelation. 
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A-poc'ry-pha [Greek apokrvpha , hidden 
things, used by ecclesiastical wnters for (1) 
matters secret 01 mysteiious, (2) of unknown 
oiigin, foiged, spurious; (3) unietognized. 
uncanon ical] 

The mime generally given to the following 
sixteen books • 1 and 2 Esdras, Tobit, Judith, 
The Rest of Esther, The Wisdom of Solomon, 
Ecclesiasticus, Baiuch, with the Epistle of 
Jeremiah, The Song of the Three Holy Chil¬ 
dren, The History of Susauna. Bel and the 
Dragon, The Prayer of Manasses, 1, 2, 3, and 
4 Maccabees Sometimes the nutnbei is lim¬ 
ited to fourteen, 3 and 4 Maccabees being 
omitted. 

Unlike the books of the O T, which are 
in Hebrew', with the exception of a few T v erses 
in Aiamaic, the apocryphal productions aie 
in Greek, though at least Judith, Ecclesi¬ 
asticus, Baruch i -in 8, and 1 Maccabees w’ere 
originally written m Hebrew’ The Jewish 
church considered them uninspired, and some 
of their writers disclaim inspiration (Prologue 
to Ecclesiasticus, 1 Mac iv 4(i, ix 27,2 Mac 
li 23, xv 38). They are not found m the 
Hebrew canon ; they are never quoted by 
Jesus; and it cannot with certainty be af¬ 
firmed that the apostles ever directly allude 
to them. The early churches permitted them 
to be read lor edification, and recommended 
them to the catechumens for study, but re¬ 
jected them from the canon, then decision 
carrying authority during the middle ages, 
as it does now W’lth the various Protestant 
churches. Thus the Church of England m 
the sixth of the Thirty-niue Articles pub¬ 
lished in 1562 calls the apocryphal treatises 
books w'hich “ the Church doth read for ex¬ 
ample of life and instruction of manners; but 
yet doth it not apply them to establish any 
doctrine ’’ The Westminster Confession of 
1643 declares, as a matter of creed, that “The 
books, commonly called Apocrypha, not being 
of divine inspiration, are no part of the 
canon of Scripture, and therefore are of no 
authority m the Church of God. or to be 
any otherwise approved or made use of than 
other human writings ” The Council of 
Trent at its sitting on April ir>, 1546, declared 
eleven of the sixteen apocryphal books to be 
canonical, enumerating Tobit, Judith, Wis¬ 
dom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, and the two 
books of Maccabees and adding The Rest of 
Esther to the canonical Esther, and incorpo¬ 
rating the History of Susanna, the Story of 
the Three Holy Children, and the History of 
Bel and the Dragon wuth Daniel. The Council 
pronounced an anathema against anyone w r ho 
ventured to differ from it in opinion. This 
has since regulated the belief of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Apocrypha w r as intro¬ 
duced into the English version by Coverdale 
in 1535, and was included in king James' ver¬ 
sion, but began to be omitted as early as 1629. 
When inserted, it was placed between the O. 
T. and N. T. A controversy on the subject 
was carried on between the years 1821 and 


1826, which resulted in the exclusion of the 
Apocrypha from all Bibles issued by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 

1. 1 Es'djias Esdias is simply the Greek 
form of Ezra, and the book nai rates the de¬ 
cline and fall of the kingdom of Judah from 
the time of Josiah, the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, the Babylonian captivitj, the return 
of the exiles, and the shaie taken by Ezra in 
reorganizing the Jewish polity In some re¬ 
spects it amplifies the biblical nairative, but 
the additions aie of doubtful authority. It 
is followed bv Josephus, a I). 93 (cp 1 Esdras 
lii.l-iv 44 w’lth Antiq xi 3, 2-8, etc ) How 
much earliei than his time it existed, there 
is no evidence to show. Nor is its author 
known 

2 2 Es'dris This is in quite a different 
style from 1 Esdras It i*^ not a history, but 
is a religious treatise, much in the style of 
the Hebiew prophets Its kernel, consisting 
of chapters in -xiv . purports to record seven 
revelations granted to Ezra m Babvlon, sev¬ 
eral of wducli took the form of \isions: the 
woman that mourned (ix. 38-x,56), the eagle 
and the lion (xi 1-xn 39), the man that lose 
from thesea'xm 1-56) The author of these 
chapters is unknown , but he w*as evidently 
a Jew. full of affection for Ins people (Jesus 
in mi 2-' is w’antiug in the oriental veisions). 
Since the vision of the eagle, which is ex¬ 
pressly ba^ed on the prophecy of Daniel i2 
Esdr xn 11), seems to lefer to the Roman 
empire, a date from about v D 88 to about 
A D 117, is geneially accepted A date later 
than A D 200 is piecluded by the citation of 
v. 35 in Gieek bv Clement of Alexandria, 
with the preface “Esdias the prophet says ’ 
The first tw’oand the last tw T o chapters of 2 
Esdias (l, n , xv , xvi.) aie additions. They 
arc lacking in the oriental veisions and in a 
majoiity of the best Latin manuscripts. They 
date fiom a time after the Septuagint was in 
circulation, for the Minor Piophets are ar¬ 
ranged m the older of the Greek version (i 
39, 40) Chapteis i and n abound in remi¬ 
niscences of the New' Testament and justify 
the rejection of Isiael and the substitution 
of the Gentiles u 24,25, 35-40, n. 10, 11, 
34), and accordingly w’ere written by a 
Clmstiaii, not unlikely a Christum Jew. 

3 To'bit. This is a narrative of a certain 
pious Xaplitalite, Tobit bv name, who lias a 
son Tobias The father loses his eyesight. 
The son, dispatched to obtain payment of a 
debt to Rages m Media, is led on by an angel 
to Ecbatana, where he makes a romantic 
mamage with a widow, w’ho still remained 
a mi gin, though she had been married to 
seven husbands, all of whom had been killed 
by Asmodeus, the evil spirit, on their mar¬ 
riage day Tobias, liow’ever, is encouraged 
by the angel to become the eighth husband 
of the vngin-w’idow, and escapes death by 
burning the inner parts of a fish, the smoke 
of w'hich puts the evil spirit to flight. Then 
he cures lus father’s blindness by anointing 
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the darkened eyes with the gall of the fish 
which had already proved so useful. Tobit 
is manifestly a moral tale, and not serious 
history. The most probable date of the pub¬ 
lication is about 350 b. c , or fiom 250 to 200 
B. C. 

4 Ju'dith. This is a narrative professing 
to be a history of the way m winch Judith, 
a Jewish widow of masculine temperament, 
insinuated herself into the good graces of 
Holofernes, an Assyrian commandei-m-clnef, 
then besieging Bethulia, and seizing his 
sword when he was asleep, cut oft' his head. 
The nanative is full of misstatements, anach¬ 
ronisms, and geogiaphical absurdities It 
is doubtful if there is any truth in the 
stoiy, which may possibly have been sug¬ 
gested to the author by the narrative of Jael 
and Sisera (Judg. iv. 17-22) The first dis¬ 
tinct reference to the book is in an epistle of 
Clement of Rome, about the end of the first 
century A D, but it may have existed as 
early as 175 to 100 B c\, say four or six hun¬ 
dred years after the event it piofessed to 
record. By that time to say that Nabuchodo- 
nosor, apparently Nebuchadnezzar, reigned 
m Nineveh, instead of Babylon (Judith i. 1), 
would not look so erroneous as it would to a 
contemporary of the great king 

5. The Rest of the Chapters of the 
Book of Es'ther, which are found neither 
in the Hebrew nor in the Chaldee. The 
canonical Esther ends with a short tenth 
chapter of three verses. The apocryphal pro¬ 
duction adds ten verses more, and six chap¬ 
ters (xi.-xvi) In the Septuagint this sup¬ 
plementary matter is distributed in seven 
portions through the text, and does not in¬ 
terrupt the history It amplifies parts of the 
Scripture narrative, without furnishing a new 
fact of value, and it often contradicts the his¬ 
tory as contained m the Hebrew. The com¬ 
mon opinion is that the book was the work 
of an Egyptian Jew, and that he w rote about 
the time of Ptolemy Philometor, 181-145 b c. 

6. The Wis'dom of Sol'o-mon This is 
an ethical treatise in commendation of wis¬ 
dom and righteousness, and in denunciation 
of iniquity and idolatry. The passages w hich 
point out the sin and folly of image-worship 
recall those on the same theme in the Psalms 
and Isaiah (cp. Wisd xiii 11-19 with Ps. 
cxv. ; cxxxv. 15-18; and Is. xl 19-25; xliv. 
9-20). It is remarkable to what extent the 
author, in referring to historical incidents il¬ 
lustrative of his doctrine, limits himself to 
those recorded in the Pentateuch. He writes 
in the person of Solomon ; says that he was 
chosen by God as king of his people, and was 
by him directed to build a temple and an 
altar, the former on the model of the taber¬ 
nacle He was a man of genius and of piety, 
his religious character being sustained by his 
belief in immortality. He lived apparently 
between 150 and 50 b. c , and possibly be¬ 
tween 120 and 80 b. c. Though never for¬ 
mally quoted or in any way referred to in 


the N. T., yet occasionally both the language 
and the trains of thought in the N. T. some¬ 
what resemble those m the book of Wisdom 
(Wisd. v 18-20 with Eph. vi 14-17; Wisd 
vii. 26 with Heb i 2-6, and Wisd. xiv. 13- 
31 with Rom. l 19-32) 

7. Ec-cle-si-as'ti-cus, called also the Wis¬ 
dom of Jesus, the Son of Snacli This is a 
compaiatively long work, extending to filtj- 
one chapters In chap 1 1-21 great com¬ 
mendation is bestowed on Simon, tlie high 
priest, the son ot Omas, piobably the pontiff 
of that name who lived between 370 and 300 
b c , and the woik mav, therefore, have been 
written aseaily as 290 oi 2K> b c It was 
originally in Ilehiew. The nut hoi, Jesus, 
son of Snach,oi Jciusalem (Ecclus 1 27), was 
the grandlatliei oi, taking the woid m its 
wider sense, lemotei ancestor ot the tians- 
latoi The tianslation was made in Egvpt 
“in the eight-and-thiitieth yeai " “when 
Euergetes was king " The refeience lseithei 
to Ptolemy III, suinamed Eueigetes, who 
was king ol Egypt fiom 247 to 222 B v , or to 
Ptolemy Pin scon, who was likewise sm- 
named Eueigetes, and who reigned from 169 
to 165 and 146 to 117 B c The gieat theme 
of the woik is wisdom It is a valuable eth¬ 
ical tieatise, m places reminding one of the 
books of Pioveibs, Ecclesiastes, and paits of 
Job, m the canonical Scuptures, and of the 
Wisdom of Solomon in the Apocrypha It is 
generally quoted as Ecclus , to distinguish it 
fiom Ecc.—that is, Ecclesiastes 

8. Ba'ruch, with the Epistle of Jeremiah 
Baruch was Jeremiah’s friend The first five 
chapters ai e made nominally to emanate from 
Baruch, w hile the sixth is headed “ The Epis¬ 
tle of Jeremiah ” After an introduction de- 
scnbing the origin of the woik (Baruch i 
1-14), the book of Baruch falls naturally into 
tlnee divisions: 1. Israel’s confession of sm 
and prayer for forgiveness and restoration to 
favor (i 15-in 8) This part bears evidence 
of having been wiitten ongmally m Hebiew. 
The use to be made of it, according to the 
introduction (i 14), also suggests that the 
language was Hebiew. It is geneially dated 
fully three centuries before Christ. 2 Ex¬ 
hortation to return to the fountain of wisdom 
(in 9-iv. 4), and 3. Encouragement, and 
promise of deliverance (iv 5-v. 9) These 
tw r o latter sections, from the quality of the 
Greek, are believed to have been written in 
that language. Theyshow r , too, resemblances 
to the Septuagint It is disputed whether 
the similarity between chap. v. and Psalm 
of Solomon ix indicates that the chapter was 
based upon the psalm, and hence written 
after A. D. 70; or that both writings rest 
independently on the Septuagint The Epis¬ 
tle of Jeremiah warns the Jews in exile 
against Babylon lan idolatry. Perhaps it was 
written about 100 B c. 

9. The Song of the Three Ho'ly Chil'- 
dren was designed to fit into the canonical 
Daniel between iii. 23 and 24. Its author and 
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exact date are unknown. (Cp. verses 35-68 
with Ps. cxlviii.) 

10. The History op Su-san'na. This is 
also an apocryphal addition to Daniel, show¬ 
ing how the prophet sagaciously discovered an 
accusation against Susanna, a godly woman, 
to be a malignant slander. Its author and 
date are unknown 

11 The Idol Bel and the Drag'on Yet 
another apocryphal addition to the canonical 
book of Daniel The prophet proves that the 
priests of Bel and their families ate the food 
offered to the idol , and he kills a dragon, for 
which, a second time, he is put into a lions’ 
den Author and date unknown 

12. The Prayer of Mvnas'ses, king of 
Judah, when be was holden captive in Baby¬ 
lon (cp 2 Chron. xxxm 12, 13) Author 
unknown, date probably the first century 
B c 

13. The First Book of the Mac'ca-beer 
A historical work of great value, giving an 
account of the Jewish war of independence, 
under the Maccabee family of Le\ites in the 
second century b c , see Antiouhus 2 and 
Maccabee Its author whose name is un¬ 
known, was evidently a Jew belonging to 
Palestine Two opinions exist as to its date : 
the one places it between 120 and 106 b c, 
the other, on better grounds, between 105 and 
64 B. c It was doubtless translated into 
Greek from a Hebrew original 

14 The Second Book of the Mac'ca- 
bkes is professedly an abridgment of the 
large work of Jason ot Cyrene It is con¬ 
cerned chiefly w'lth Jewish history from the 
reign of Seleucus IV , 175 b c., to the death 
of Nicanor in 161 b c It is much less val¬ 
uable than the first book, and the author lias 
a love of the marvelous which diminishes 
the credibility of lus narrations, though they 
contain a good deal of truth. The book was 
w r ritten after 125 B c, and before the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem in a. d 70. 

15 The Third Book of the Mac'ca-bees 
refers to events before the war of independ¬ 
ence. The leading incident is the attempt 
of Ptolemy IV Philopator in 217 B. c. to 
penetrate into the holy of holies, and his 
subsequent persecution of the Jews in Alex¬ 
andria. It was written shortly before or 
shortly after the beginning of the Christian 
era. It has even been dated as late as a. d. 
39 or 40 

16. The Fourth Book of the Mac'ca- 
bees is a moral treatise advocating the mas¬ 
tery of the pa8sions,and illustrating its teach¬ 
ing by examples of constancy under suffering, 
drawn from Maccabsean times. It was written 
after 2 Maccabees and before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

Ap-ol-lo'ni-a [pertaining to Apollo, the 
youthful god of music, song, soothsaying, 
archery, etc.]. 

A town of Macedonia, on the Egnatian 
Way, thirty Roman miles west of Amphipolis. 


Paul passed through it as he journeyed to 
Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 1) 

Ap-ol-lo'ni-us [pertaining to Apollo ] 

1. An official under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who was sent to Judsea to collect tribute, and 
who treacherously ordered a massacre at Je¬ 
rusalem (1 Mac l 29-32 ; 2 Mac. v. 24-26; 
cp iv 21) He became governor of Samaria 
(Antiq xii 5, 5) He was defeated and slain 
by Judas Maecabams (1 Mac. lii. 10; Antiq. 
xii 7, 1) 

2 Governor of Ccelesyria. whom Deme¬ 
trius II made general of his army He was 
defeated in battle by Jonathan Maccabapus 
at Ashdod (1 Mac x 69-85) Less credibly, 
Josephus speaks of him as on the side of 
Alexander Balas (Antiq xm 4, 3 and 4). 

A-pol'los [a modification of Apollonius or 
Apollodorus] 

A Jew born at Alexandria, eloquent and 
learned, and deeply versed m the O. T. 
Scriptures. He became a disciple of John 
the Baptist, and zealously taught concerning 
the Messiah, though knowing only the bap-, 
tism of repentance. While itinerating m 
Asia Minor for this purpose, he met at Ephe¬ 
sus. Aquila and Priscilla, who instructed him 
more fully, and the brethren wrote letters 
of introduction for him to the brethren in 
Achaia On arriving m Greece, he helped 
the Christians, publicly confuting the Jews, 
and showing from the Scriptures that Jesus 
is the Christ (Acts x\m 24-28) The dis¬ 
ciples with whom Paul soon afterwards fell m 
at Ephesus, who knew only John’s baptism, 
and had never heard that there was a Holy 
Ghost, were probably converts of Apollos (xix. 
1-7) Apollos’ preaching at Corinth raised 
a party in the church at that place (1 Cor. l. 
12; in. 4, 5, 6, 22; iv. 6). But Paul had all 
confidence in him, and urged him to revisit 
Corinth (x\i. 12) He also enjoined Titus to 
help Apollos, apparently then in or on his 
way to Crete (Titus m 13) It is thought by 
many scholars that Apollos was the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews 

A-pol'ly-on [destroying, a destroyer]. 

The angel of the abyss (Rev. ix. il). The 
Greek synon> m of Abaddon. 

A-pos'tle [one sent forth, a messenger, an 
ambassador (John xm 16, R. Y. margin)]. 

1. One of the men selected by Jesus to be 
eye-witnesses of the events of his life, to see 
him after his resurrection, and to testify to 
mankind concerning him (Mat. x. 2-42; Acts 
i. 21, 22; 1 Cor. ix. 1). They w T ere chosen in 
succession at a very early period of the 
Saviour’s public life. First came Andrew 
and his brother Simon, the well-known Simon 
Peter (Mat. iv. 18-20; x. 2; Mark i. 16-18; 
Luke vi. 14 ; John i. 35-42); then apparently 
James and John, sons of Zebedee (Mat. iv. 
21, 22; x. 2; Mark i. 19, 20; Luke vi. 14); 
then seemingly Philip and Nathanael, named 
also Bartholomew (John i. 43-51); and sub- 
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sequently six more, viz, Matthew, called 
also Levi (Mat. ix. 9-13; Mark li. 14-17; 
Luke v. 27-32); Thomas; James the sou of 
Alphseus; Simon the Zealot or Canamean; 
Judas, the brother of James; and Judas 
Iscariot (Mat. x 1-4; Mark m 16-19; Luke 
vi. 13-16 ; Acts i 13, all K. V.). The apostles 
were regarded as illiterate men by the higher 
Jewish dignitaries who had before them 
Peter and John (Acts iv. 13). All they seem 
to have meant w T as that the apostles had re¬ 
ceived elementary rather than higher educa¬ 
tion. Jesus gave great attention to their 
spiritual training: yet to the last they failed 
to understand his mission, believing that he 
was about to set up a temporal rather than a 
spiritual kingdom (Mat. xx. 20-28; Mark x. 
35-45; Acts l 6) ; they slept in the hour of 
his agony in the garden (Mat. xxvi 40), and 
held aloof all the day of his death on the 
cross (Mat. xxvi. 56; Mark xiv. 50). They 
were often called disciples or pupils (Mat. xi 
1; xiv. 26; xx. 17; John xx 2). Peter, James 
the son of Zebedee, and John, seem to have 
possessed a clearer comprehension of the 
teacher’s instructions and a higher apprecia¬ 
tion of him than the others. On three differ¬ 
ent occasions they were singled out from the 
rest for special privilege. They w ere in the 
room at the raising from the dead of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mark v. 37; Luke vin. 51); they 
were present at the transfiguration (Mat. 
xvii. 1; Mark ix. 2; Luke ix. 28), and were 
in the garden of Gethsemane during the 
agony (Mat xxvi 37; Mark xiv 33). Peter, 
though rash and impetuous in speech, was 
constitutionally the best fitted to lead He 
is generally mentioned first, but not always 
(Gal. li. 9). John was the disciple whom 
Jesus peculiarly loved (John xix. 26 , xx. 2; 
xxi 7, 20). Thomas was scrupulous as to 
evidence, but yielded when the proof he 
sought was complete. Judas proved a traitor, 
who, betraying his divine Lord to death for 
lucre’s sake, and then repenting, committed 
suicide. The step taken to fill his place 
showed that the number of the apostles, 
fixed originally at twelve, required, for a 
time at least, to be kept at that figure; the 
reason probably was that there might be as 
many apostles as there were tribes of Israel. 
Two men possessing the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions were put forward, the one Joseph, called 
Barsabas and Justus, and r the other Matthias. 
The lot fell upon Matthias, who was conse¬ 
quently elected m Judas’ room (Acts i. 15- 
26; cp. with ver. 20, Ps «cix. 8). The descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost 
produced a spiritual transformation of the 
apostles, fitting them for the great work to 
which they were called, the evangelization 
of the world (Acts ii. 1-47). To this they at 
once addressed themselves, Peter and John 
taking the lead (iii. 1-v. 42; ix 32-xn 18). 
James was also zealous, for he became so ob¬ 
noxious to the Jewish authorities that they 
slew him with the sword (Acts xii. 2). Paul 


was divinely chosen and called for the ar¬ 
duous work of preaching the gospel to the 
gentiles (Acts ix. 1-31, xxn 5-16; xxvi. 
1-20). He had not itinerated with Jesus 
whilst our Lord was on the earth; but he 
possessed the apostolic qualification of having 
seen Jesus after his resurrection Oil the w T ay 
to Damascus Jesus appeared to him and spoke 
to him, changing his hostility mto passionate 
devotion. He w\as able to say “ Am I not an 
apostle? Have I not seen Jesus Christ our 
Lord v’> (1 Cor ix 1) Paul w T as a highly 
educated man, and able to address cultured 
audiences of the gentiles at Athens, Koine, 
and elsewhere Nor did his intellectual ac¬ 
quirements lead lnm away from his proper 
woik His labois were so abundant that 
the iccord of them fills about half the book 
called The Acts of the Apostles Where the 
several apostles labored, how’ they lived, and 
how’ they died, is in most cases known only 
by the doubtful evidence of tradition One 
matter, how'ever, and an all-important one, 
is placed by tradition on a secure founda¬ 
tion, namely, that no second Judas appeared 
among them; all w T ere faithful to the end ; 
and some at least, if not even the majority 
sealed their testimony to Jesus w’lth their 
blood 

2 The word is occasionally applied in a 
less restricted sense in the N. T. to men of 
apostolic gifts, graces, labors, and successes It 
is so notably oi Barnabas, who was sent forth 
with Paul (Acts xin 3. xiv 4, 14) Similarly 
one still meets with such expressions, as Jud- 
son the Apostle of Burmali The name is 
applied also to Jesus, in Heb. ni. 1. 

Ap'pa-im [the nostrils] 

A man of Judah, family of Hezron, house 
of Jerahmeel (1 Giron n 30, 31) 

Ap'phi-a. 

A Christian woman, probably the wife of 
Philemon (Philemon 2). 

Ap'pi-i Fo'rum [market place of Appius]. 

A town in Italy, about forty-three Roman, 
or thirty-nine and a half English, miles from 
Kome, on the celebrated Appian Way from 
Rome to Capua Its ruins exist near Triponti. 
Paul was met at this town by Christians from 
Kome, when he was being brought a prisoner 
to the capital (Acts xxviii. 15). 

Ap'ple. 

A tree and its fruit (Song ii. 3; viii. 5; 
Prov. xxv 11), the rendering of the Hebrew 
Tappuah. Tappuah seems akin to the Arabic 
tuffdh, meaning an apple, and the one re¬ 
ferred to in the O. T. is probably our English 
apple tree Pyrus malus, which Thomson found 
growing splendidly at Askelon in the Philis¬ 
tine country. The name may have included 
the quince as well. Tristram believes that 
the apricot is meant. The apple tree is enu¬ 
merated with the vine, the fig tree, the pome¬ 
granate, and the palm tree, as one of the 
chief trees cultivated (Joel i. 12). There were 
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several towns called Tappuah—in the low" 
land (Josh. xv. 34), near Hebron (33), and 
on the border of Ephraim and -Manasseh 
(xvn. 8), where doubtless many apple trees 
grew. 

The apple of the eye is the eyeball or 
pupil (Deut. xxxn 10, IN xvn 8; Lam. 
n 18, Zech. li. 8). For apple of Sodom, see 
Vine 

Aq'ui-la [eagle]. 

A Jew, born m Pontus, who with his wife, 
Priscilla, lived for a time at Koine, hut had 
to leave that city when the emperoi Claudius 
commanded all its Jewish inhabitants to de¬ 
part lie removed to Conutli, where he 
woiked at his craft, tentmaking Paul, who 
was of the same occupation, lodged with him 
at Corinth, and formed a high opinion of him 
and his wife (Acts xvm 1-3) They were 
Ins fellow-passengers from Cormth as far as 
Ephesus, on Ins way to Syria (Acts x\in 18, 
19) In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
the two join Paul in sending salutations from 
Asia, i e . probably fiom Ephesus (l.Cor xvi 
19) At Ephesus they met A polios, and in¬ 
structed him more completedv in Christian 
doctrine (Acts xviii 2(>) Afterwards thev 
seem to ha\ e returned to Home, for Paul sends 
them salutations m his letter to that church 
(Rom, xvi 3) But they must again have 
left it, for in the apostle’s second Epistle to 
Timothy, written from Rome, salutations are 
sent them anew’ (2 Tim iv 19) 

At [city]. 

One of the chief cities of Moah, more fully 
called Ar of Moah (Isa x\ J) It lay on the 
northern boundary ot Moah (Num xxi 13, 
Deut n 18), in the midst of the Anion valley 
(Num. xxn 3(>, Deut n 3(», Josh xin 9) 

The Greeks connected the name with Ares, 
the god of war, the Roman Msiis, and called 
it after him Aieopolis, city of Mars The 
dews and others in the eaily Chnstian cen¬ 
turies named it Rabbatli Moah, or simply 
liabbali, i e capital, of Moab It w T as de¬ 
stroyed by earthquake, piobablym A i) 342, 
and the name Areopolis was transferred to 
another Rahbah, about ten miles south on 
the plateau 

A'ra. 

A man of Asher (1 Cliron. vn. 38). 

A'rab [ambuscade], 

A village in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 3*2) Cp. Arbite 

Ar'a-bah [arid region, desert], 

1. The geographical name of that great de¬ 
pression of the land m w hich are found the 
sea of Galilee, the Jordan, and the Dead Sea 
(Josh. xi. 2; xn. 3, R. V.) The name ap¬ 
parently belonged also to the extension of the 
valley to the Red Sea (Deut. li. 8, R. V ). In 
A. V.' the word is translated, being generally 
rendered by plain, but also by wilderness or 
desert (Amos vi. 14; Ezek. xlvn. 8). 

2. The same as Beth-arabah (Josh, xviii 22). 


A-ra'bi-a [Greek form of Arabic ‘aiaft, 
and region] 

In modern geography the most westerly of 
the three great peninsulas in Southern Asia. 
It is bounded on the east by the Peisian Gulf 
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and the Gulf of Oman, on the south by the 
Indian Ocean, and on the west by the Red 
Sea. Northward it projects tiiangularly and 
passes insensibly into the Svnan desert Its 
length from noitli to south is about 1500 
miles; its average breadth from east to west, 
about 800 ; its area about 1,139,000 square 
miles It consists mainly of an elevated 
table-land called Nejd, highest along the west 
and south near the coast, and sloping on the 
north toward the Syrian desert It is sep¬ 
arated from the coast hv a low-lying sandy 
region, the western portion of which is called 
Hejaz, the southw estern and southern Yemen, 
and the eastern. Oman, Hejr, and Bahrein. 
Arabia lies athwart the enormous belt of 
desert, commencing near the Atlantic Ocean 
with the Sahara, and extending through 
Chinese Tartary, almost to the Pacific Ocean. 
Arabia is consequently largely desert. Among 
the Hebrew’s the name Arabian denoted the 
inhabitants of the deseit portion (Jer iii. 2), 
whether near Babylonia or Ethiopia (Is xiii. 
20; 2 Cliron xxi lfi), often as distinguished 
from the prominent settled tribes (Jer xxv. 
24; Ezek. xxmi 21) Eventually Arabia 
came to denote the entire peninsula (Acts ii. 
11; Gal l 17, iv 25, cp. 2 Cliron ix. 14). 
Ptolemy, the geographer of Alexandria who 
wrote in the second century a. d , divided 
the country into three regions: Arabia Felix, 
the Happy or Fertile; Arabia Petraea, the 
Stony; and Arabia Deserta, the Desert. Ara¬ 
bia Felix was of indefinite extent. Arabia 
Petiaa, having for its capital Petra, was the 
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district between the Bed and the Dead Seas; 
and Arabia Deserta the projecting angle on 
the northern boundary, sometimes called the 
Syrian desert. The streams are few and 
small, none navigable. The geology is little 


mfr, 
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The Minsean kingdom was ultimately super¬ 
seded by the Sabsean, the scriptural kingdom 
of Sheba.- Arab tribes often came into con¬ 
tact with the Hebrews (Gen xxxvii 28, 36; 
Judg. vi.-viii.). Solomon bought from the 
Arabs gold, silver, and 
— _ _ — si spices (2 ('hron ix 14) 

Jehosliaphat received 
tribute from them m 
j fl<x*ks of sheep and goats 

/ \S (xvii 11) In the reign 

fev / of Jehoram, Arabs with 

other marauders plun- 
\ dered Jerusalem (xxi. 

\\ ^ 16). They were after- 



known, but gold and precious stones were wards defeated by Uzziah (xxvi. 7). Isaiah 
obtained The feature of the botany is the and Jeremiah denounced judgments against 

prevalence of aromatic plants, some of them their race (Is xxi. 13-17; Jer. xxv 24), and 

furnishing valuable spices. Of its birds the both used the wandering Arab in their poetic 
most noted is the ostrich; of its quadrupeds illustrations (Is xiii. 20; Jer. iii. 2) Arabs 
the camel, the Arab horse, and the wild ass. were hired allies of the Syrians against Judas 
The country was settled by Semites (Gen. x. Maccabseus (1 Mac. v. 30). There were Arabs 
26-29; xxv. 2-4; 13-15), as physiognomy, present on the day of Pentecost (Acts n. 11), 
traits, and language evidence ; in part also by and Paul sojourned for a time in Arabia, be- 
Hamites(Gen. x.6,7). As early as the time of fore commencing his apostolic work (Gal. i. 
the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, there 17). The scantiness of water, the courage of 
existeddn southern Arabia a civilized power, the Arabs, and their wandering life, pre- 
the Minsean kingdom, with its capital at vented even the greatest of the ancient em- 

Ma‘in, about thirty miles to the north of pires from conquering Arabia and holding it 

Mariaba. The names of thirty-three Minsean in subjection Both Judaism and Christianity 
kings have been recovered. Even the Mm- had rooted themselves in Arabia when in the 
scans used the familiar Semitic alphabet. seventh century of the Christian era, Moham- 
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med arose. Before his death (a d 632) his 
laith was everywhere dominant throughout 
the peninsula, and in a century more the 
Saracens, issuing thence, had put in danger 
the civilization and faith of the whole Chris¬ 
tian world 

A-ra'bl-an. 

One of the Arab race ; a native or inhabi¬ 
tant of Arabia (2 Chron. xvii 11). 

A'rad [wild ass]. 

1. A town on the border of the south coun¬ 
try and the wilderness of Judah (Num. xxi. 
1; Josh xii 14; Judg. i. 16) The site is 
marked by Tell ‘Arad, on a barren-looking 
eminence sixteen miles south of Hebron. 
Its king fought against the Israelites when 
they were at mount Hor and took some of 
them captive , but the Israelites roused them¬ 
selves to new trust in God, and devastated 
the territory of the king, and eventually he 
himself or his successor w'as vanquished by 
Joshua (ibid.) 

2 A Benjamite, descended through Beriah 
(1 Chron. viii 15) 

Ar'a-dus. SeeAitv\i>. 

A'rah [wayfarer]. 

1. Founder of a family, members of which 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
li 5; Neh \ii 10) 

2. An Ashente, a son of Ulltt (1 Chron vil 
39). 

A'ram. 

1 A person, or collectively a people, de¬ 
scended from Shorn, who inhabited the region 
known as Aram (Gen x. 22, 23; 1 Chron i. 
17). 

2 The plain occupied by the Aramteans, 
extending from the Lebanon mountains to 
beyond the Euphrates, and from the river 
Sagur on the noi th to Damascus and beyond 
on the south. The prophet Amos speaks of 
the Aramaeans as dwelling from Damascus to 
Beth-eden , in other wolds, from Lebanon on 
the southwest to mount Masius on the north¬ 
east (i 5) Several districts w T ere distin¬ 
guished 

(1) A'r\m-na-h\-ka'im, i. e Aram of the 
two nveis, relerrmg either to the Euphrates 
and Tigris, oi, more piobably, to the Euphrates 
and Chabur It is commonly believed that 
in this region Paddan-aram was situated, 
Paddan being identified with the place near 
Haran called Tell Faddan (Gen. xxvm. 5 and 
xxiv 10,47, It V ). This is the Aram w here the 
patriarchs dwelt before they went to Canaan, 
where the ancient cities of Haran and Nisibis 
stood, where later Edessa the noted seat of 
Syrian culture arose , the Aram w'hicli the 
Hebrews speak of as “beyond the river 7 ’ (2 
Sam x. 16) 

(2) A'ram-da-mas'cus. The Hebrew's dur¬ 
ing almost, if not quite, the entire period of 
their kingdom, found Aramaeans m Damascus 
(2 Sam. viii. 5, li V. margin ; 1 Km. xv 18). 
The city became eventually the center of 
Aramaean influence W'cst of the Euphrates, 
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and w r aged intermittent warfare with th< 
northern Israelites during their entire ex 
istenee as a separate kingdom. 

(3) A'bam-zo'bah In the days of Saul 
David, and Solomon, another powerful Aram 
oean kingdom flourished w est of the Euphra 
tes, namely the kingdom of Zobah (1 Sam. xiv 
47; 2 Sam viii 3 , op 2 Chron viii 3), called 
Aram-zobah by Hebrew writers (2 Sam. x. 6), 
At one time its dominion extended as far as 
the borders of Hamath on the northwest (1 
Chron. xvm 3,2 Sam. vin. 10), had Damas¬ 
cus to the south or southwest, for one of its 
tow'ns, Berothai, was situated betweeu Ha¬ 
math and Damascus (2 Sam vm 5 and t< with 
Ezek. xlvn 16), and during this prosperous 
period probably exercised sw'ay w'ell toward 
the Euphrates on the east and the Hauran on 
the south 

(4) A'ram-ma'a-( ah lay east of the Jordan 
within the contemplated bounds of Israel, 
hard by mount Hermon (Josh xn 5, xni. 
11). P'rom the description of Abel, which 
belonged to the tribe of Naphtali, as “Abel 
[in the neighborhood] of Beth-maaeah,' 7 it 
may be inferred that Maacali extended as far 
w’est as the Jordan 

(5) Ge'shur in Aram was a small kingdom 
not far from Maacali, and like it east of the 
Jordan, near mount Hermon, and within the 
territory allotted to Manasseh (Dent lii 14; 
2 Sam xv. 8, R V margin, with xni 37) 

(6) A'ram-beth-rr'hob (2 Sam x 6) The 
location is uncertain. If identical wuth the 
place mentioned in Num. xin. 21 and Judg. 
xvm. 28, it was neai both Maacali and Dan. 

3 A descendant of Asher (1 Chron a n. 34). 

4. A Greek form of Ram, the father of Am- 
minadab (Mat. i. 3, Luke in 33, and R. V. 
margin). See Arxi 

Ar-a-ma'ic or the Ar-a-mae'an or Ara- 
mean Language. 

A Semitic language spoken in Aram It 
was written wit li the same alphabet as the 
Hebrew', and differs from this language chiefly 
in the system of vocalization and in the 
stiucture of a few giammatical fonns Be- 
tore the inscriptions ie\ealed that the Babv- 
lonian vernaculai was Assvnan, Aramaic was 
mcouectly called Chaldee, a term not yet 
obsolete Aiamaic was used by Laban (Gen 
xxxi 47, R V maigm), it is seen in the 
proper names Tabrimmon, Hazael (1 Km xv 
18, R V , xix. 15), and Mari’; it is found in 
inscriptions as early as the time of Shalman¬ 
eser and Saigon, shownng that it was used 
by tradeis at Nineveh , it became the intei- 
national language of business and diplo¬ 
macy (2 Km. xvm 26, R V margin); it 
was used by Jeremiah to state an address 
to idols (x il, R V margin), and by Daniel 
and Ezia for certain portions of their books; 
it was adopted bj the Jew's wdio returned fiom 
Babylonia, and in the time of Christ was 
spoken by large numbers of the Jew's collo¬ 
quially (see Hebrew), and also by neighbor- 
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ing nations. The Hebrew Scriptures were 
translated into it; the Targum of Onkelos, a 
pupil of Gamaliel, comprising the Law and 
the Prophets, was the first work of the kind 
and a fine version. Synac is a dialect which 
developed out of the Aramaic 

A'ram-beth-re'hob. See Aram 2 (6). 

A'ram-i'tess. 

A woman of Aram (1 Chron. vii. 14). 

A'ram-m&'a-c&h. See Aram 2 (4). 

A'ram-na-ha-ra'im. See Aram 2 (1). 

A'ram-zo'hah. See Aram 2 (3) 

A'ran [wild goat] 

A descendant of Dishan or offshoot of that 
Horite tribe (Gen. xxxvi. 28; 1 Chron. i 42). 

Ar'a-rat. 

A mountainous country north of Assyria, 
centering about the elevated plateau of the 
Araxes. In the time of Jeremiah it was the 
seat of a kingdom apparently adjacent to 


those of Minni and Ashkenaz (Jer. li 27) 
When the sons of Sennacherib killed their 
father they escaped into the land of Ararat, 
which the A. V. happily identifies with Ar¬ 
menia (2 Kin. xix 37 , Is xxx\ii 38) On 
one of the mountains of Ararat, it is not 
stated which, the ark of Noah rested (Gen 
viii. 4). The Assyrian cuneiform account of 
the flood implies a mountain near the coun¬ 
try of Ur^u, northeast of Babylonia Per¬ 
haps the name Ararat (Urartu) and Urtu 
have been confounded. Traditions with re¬ 
spect to the resting place of the ark attach 
themselves to various mountains m western 
Asia; but by mount Ararat is now meant a 
noble mountain almost midway between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, and not far from 


the boundary line between Bussia and Tur¬ 
key. It has two peaks, one higher than the 
other. The loftier one rises 17,260 feet above 
the level of the ocean, more than 10,000 feet 
above the table-land on which it stands, and 
3000 above the line of perpetual snow The 
ascent is so difficult and laborious that the 
Turks call Ararat Aghn Dagh, or the Painful 
Mountain. Its summit was long deemed in¬ 
accessible. but it was at length reached by 
Parrot in 1829. and m 1850 by Col Khoelzko 
and his party of sixty, while they were en¬ 
gaged on the trigonometrical survey of Trans- 
Caucasia 

A-ra'thes, in A V Ariarathes. 

King of Cappadocia fiom 162 to 131 b. c., 
surnamed Philopatoi (1 Mac xv. 22). 

A'ra-rite. 

So R. V, following the present Hebrew 
text, once in 2 Sam xxm 33, where A V. 
has Hararite as in the corresponding passage, 
1 Chron xi. 35 

A-rau'nah. 

A Jobusite who pos¬ 
sessed a threshing 
flooi on mount Mo¬ 
riah David pm- 
chased the floor m 
older to erect theie 
an altar to Jelio\ah 
that the plague then 
raging might be stay¬ 
ed (2 Sam xxiv 18- 
25; 1 Chi on xxi 15- 
28) The place after- 
wai ds became the site 
of # Solomon’s temple 
(2Cliron in 1) Arau- 
liali is called Oman m 
Chronicles, Uinah or 
Ornah in the Hebrew 
text of 2 Sam xxiv 16, 
and yet difleiently in 
\er 18. It is difficult 
to determine which 
was the onginal foim 
of the name Aiau- 
nah has the most for¬ 
eign look 

Ar'ba, m A V once Arbah [four, or, per¬ 
haps, the croucher (with article, Gen xxxv. 
27 ) 1 . 

Father or greatest man of Anak (Josh xiv. 
15 ; xv 13) He founded, or gave name to, 
Knjath-arba, the city later known as Hebron, 
or else he derived his title from the town 
(Josh, xiv 15 , Judg. i. 10). See Hebron. 

Ar'bath-ite. 

An inhabitant of Beth-arabah (2 Sam. xxiii. 
31; 1 Chron xi. 32). 

Ar-bat'ta, in A. V Arbattls. 

A locality near Galilee (1 Mac v 23). The 
readings of the name vary greatly in the 
manuscripts, and it is uncertain what place 
is meant 



The Mountain known as Ararat. 
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Ar-be'la. 

A place (1 Mac ix 2); according to Jo¬ 
sephus, the well-known town of the name in 
Galilee (Antiq. xii 11, 1;, now Irbid. See 
Betii-akbel 

Ar'bite. 

A native of Arab, in the hill country of 
Judah (2 Sam xxiii 35, possibly a variant 
reading of 1 Chron. xi 37). 

Ar-che-la'us [leading the people, a chief]. 

The elder one of two sons whom a Samari¬ 
tan wife bore to Herod the Great, the younger 
one being Antipas, afterwards Herod the Te- 
trarch (Antiq xvii. 1, 3). With his brother 
Antipas and his half-brothers Herod and 
Philip, he received his education at Rome. 
While there Antipater, a half-brother of his, 
falsely accused him and Philip of plotting to 
murder their common father, but Archelaus 
and Philip were acquitted, and the crime 
which the accuser had alleged against others 
being brought home to himself, he was put to 
death (Antiq xvi 4, 3, xvu 7, 1; War, i. 
31, 2 jo 32,7). Herod died immediately after¬ 
wards, 4 b c ; and when his will, which had 
been altered a few days previously, was 
opened, it was found that the greater part of 
the kingdom was left to Archelaus, though 
tetrarchies had been cut out of it for Antipas 
and Philip, and some cities reserved to 
Herod’s sister Salome (Antiq xvu 8,1) But 
at that time the Jewish kingdom stood to 
imperial Rome m the relation of a protected 
state Archelaus therefore prudently ab¬ 
stained from ascending the throne till he had 
solicited permission from Augustus, the Ro- | 
man emperor, and he resolved to start at 
once for the metropolis to urge his suit in 
person (8, 4) But before lie could leave, an 
unhappy incident occurred A number of 
people, who conceived that they had a gnev- 
anee, wished it redressed by strong measures 
then and there Their demand was clearly 
premature, but tliej would take no denial; 
and w'lien they could not have their way, 
they rioted at the passover, till, sorely against 
Ins will, for he w ished to gam popularity. Ar- 
chelaus had to put down the sedition by mili¬ 
tary force, 3000 people losing their lives In 
consequence of this, a deputation of Jew's was 
dispatched to Rome, to urge the emperor not 
to allow Aiclielaus to obtain the kingdom. 
His younger brother, Herod Antipas, also ap¬ 
peared as his rival, petitioning that he, in 
place of Archelaus, might be made king. 
The emperor confirmed Herod's wull m its 
essential provisions. Archelaus obtained the 
larger portion of the kingdom, but only with 
the title of ethnarch or ruler of a ]>eople, w inch 
was inferior to that of king (Antiq xvu 8,1; 

9,7:11, 5). His rival Antipas was given only a 
tetrarchy. Soon after this, Joseph and Mary 
returned with the infant Jesus from Egypt 
They might consider that thp quellcr of the 
passover not was not a man over-tender of 
human life, and that it w'as only common 


prudence for them to turn aside to Galilee so 
as to keep out of his jurisdiction (Mat. ii. 22). 
A parable of our Lord himself seems to refer 
to the circumstances attending the accession 
of Archelaus. “A certain nobleman,” w T e 
read, “ went into a far country to receive for 
lnniself a kingdom, and to return” (Luke 
xix 12) “But his citizens hated him, and 
sent a message after him, saying, We w'ill 
not have this man to reign over us” (14). 
If the reference is reallv to Archelaus, then 
another verse mav be history rather than 
parable “ But those mine enemies, which 
would not that I should reign over them, 
bring hither, and slay them before me” (27). 
Quite m keeping with this view, Josephus 
says that Archelaus used not only the Jew's 
but the Samaritans barbarously, out of resent¬ 
ment for their old quarrels with him Both 
nationalities, therefore, sent embassies to 
Rome to complain of his cruelty They suc¬ 
ceeded in their object In the ninth year of 
his government about a d 6. he was de¬ 
posed, and banished to Vienne, in Gaul, 
while his wealth was put into the emperor’s 
treasury (War n. 7, 3). 

Ar'che-vites. 

Babylonians, inhabitants of Erech A body 
of them w’ere settled by Asnapper in Samaria 
after the ten tribes had been earned captive 
(Ezra iv 9) 

Ar'chi. See Archite. 

Ar-chip'pus [master of the horse] 

A Christian at Colosse who approved him¬ 
self as a champion of the gospel, was intimate 
with Philemon, and an office-bearer in the 
church (Col iv. 17; Philem 2). 

Ar'chite, in A V. once Archi, the Hebrew 
form 

A member of a Oanaanite tribe of the same 
name, or else a natne or inhabitant of a vil¬ 
lage known as Erech The holder of the Ar- 
chites was on the boundary between Ephraim 
and Benjamin, west of Bethel, w'here the 
fountain ‘Aiikand the wady ‘Arik are found 
(Josh xvi 2). Hushai, David’s faithful coun¬ 
selor, was ail Archite (2 Sam xv. 32). 

Arc-tu'rus [the Bear-ward] 

A laige and bright star, which the Greeks 
and Romans called by this name, meaning 
the kecpei of the Beai, because m its course 
through the heavens it always kept behind 
the tail of Fisa Major, or the Great Bear. In 
the A. V. of Job ix 9 and xxxvm 32 it is the 
translation of the Hebrew l Ash or 'Apish. But 
‘Ash is not Arcturus, which looks very soli¬ 
tary m the sky, while the ‘Apish of Job 
(xxxvm 32) has sons or bright stars near it 
m the heavens It is not the Bear-keeper 
but probably the Bear itself, and is so ren¬ 
dered m the R. V The Arabs call it Na'sh, 
a bier. There are in it seven bright stars. 
The four constituting the irregular diamond 
seem to the Arabs to resemble a bier carry¬ 
ing a corpse, while the three stars constitut* 
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ing the Bear’s tail appear to them to be the 
children of the deceased person, walking be¬ 
hind the bier to the place of interment. 

Ard. 

A son of Bela and grandson of Benjamin 
(Gen. xlvi 21; Num xxvi. 38 and 41 with 40). 
He gave name to a family of the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin (ibid ). The person called Addar in 
1 Chron. vni. 3 is probably he. The varia¬ 
tion in form is piobably due to a copyist’s 
transposition of two letters very similar in 
Hebrew, or to his confusion of Hebrew d and 
r The latter error is especially frequent, 
and is quite intelligible; see under Daleth. 

Ar'don. 

A man of Judah, family of Hezron, house 
of Caleb (1 Chron. li 18). 

A-re'li. 

A son of Gad, and founder of a family 
(Gen. xlvi. 16: Num xxvi 17). 

Ar-e-op'a-gite. 

A judge of the court of Areopagus (Acts 
xvii. 34). 

Ar-e-op'a-gus [hill of Ares]. 

1. One of the lower hills on the w r est of the 
acropolis of Athens. It was consecrated to 
Ares, the god of war. It is a narrow, naked 
ridge of limestone rock, running from noith- 
west to southeast, and terminating abruptly 
over against the acropolis, or citadel of 
Athens. This southeastern end was crowned 
by several altars; and rises 50 or 60 feet 
above the valley separating it from the aciop- 
olis, which is much the higher of the two 
hills. Ares corresponding to the Roman 
Mars, Areopagus is the same as Mars’ hill 

2. The supreme court of Athens, which 
met on the hill called Areopagus to pass sen¬ 
tence. It was constituted of venerable and 
eminent citizens. The seats of the judges 
and others connected with the court are still 
seen hewn m the rock; and toward the south¬ 
west there is a flight of steps descending to 
the market place It was before the Areop¬ 
agus that Paul pleaded his own cause and 
that of Chustianity, and the philosophic 
character of his discourse arose from his vivid 
consciousness that he was addressing some 
of the most intellectual men in the most 
intellectual city in the woild 

During judicial trial the court sat in its 
official chamber on the market place, and ad¬ 
journed to the hill to pass foimal sentence 
It has been argued that Paul made his de¬ 
fence in the chamber of justice and not on 
the hill, before the Areopagus and not on the 
Areopagus (Curtins). Recent studies of Aris¬ 
totle, however, lead to the conclusion that 
cases of heresy were not subject to the ju¬ 
risdiction of this court (Manatt), and the nar¬ 
rative in The Acts militates against the sup¬ 
position that Paul’s discourse was a formal 
defence in a trial before the court ■(Conybeare 
and Howson) It appears, therefore, that 
Paul addressed an informal gathering of 


philosophers on the Areopagus (Acts xvii. 
16 seq.). 

Ar'e-tas [Greek form of Har'thath]. 

More than one king of Arabia Petra*a, dur¬ 
ing the time that it was occupied by the 
Nabathsean Arabs, bore this name. Among 
others, 

1. A contemporary of the high priest Jason, 
about 170 B. c. (2 Mac. v. 8) 

2 Father-in-law of Herod the Tetrarch. 
When Herod prepared to divorce Ins daugh¬ 
ter in order to marry Herodias, Aretas de¬ 
clared war against Herod and totally de¬ 
feated his army in A. p 36 The Romans 
took Herod’s part, and Yitellius was dis¬ 
patched to chastise Aretas, but the death of 
the emperor Tiberius put an end to the ex¬ 
pedition (Antiq xvm 5, 1-3) It was about 
A D 39 or 40, during the reign of Caligula, 
or perhaps in 36, that Aretas for a brief peruKi 
held Damascus (2 Cor xi. 32). 

A-re'us. See Arifs. 

Ar'gob [a heap of stones or chxls] 

1. A region of Baslian, included within the 
dominions of Og. and marching on Geshur 
and Maacali. It contained sixty fenced cities, 
besides the nomad encampments taken by 
Jair (Deut iii 4, 13,14 ; Josh xiii 30; 1 Km 
iv 13), see Havvoth-jair The Targum 
indicates the district of Trachonitis but this 
region lies too far to the east Josephus 
identifies a portion of it with Gauloniti*' 
(Antiq. vin. 2, 3 with 1 Kin iv 13). It prob¬ 
ably corresponded in part to the region 1 k*- 
tween the eastern slope of northern mount 
Gilead and the Lejjah. 

2. A man assassinated along with Peka- 
hiah, king of Israel, by Pekah, who aspired 
to the throne (2 Kin xv. 25). 

A'ri-a-ra'thes. See Arathes 

A-ri'dai. 

A son of Haman (Esth ix. 9). 

A-rid'a-tha. 

A son of Haman (Esth. ix. 8). 

A-ri'eh [lion]. 

A man assassinated along with king Peka- 
hiah, Argob, and others, by Pekah, the son 
of Remaliah (2 Kin. xv 25). 

A'ri-el [lion of God] 

1. A Moabite (2 Sam. xxiii 20, R. V ). 

2. A name of Jerusalem, symbolical of the 
strength it possesses thiough God (Is xxix. 
1, 2, 7) A slightly different form would 
signify the hearth of an altar 

3. A chief of the Jews who were with Ezra 
at the river Ahava (Ezra vin 16) 

Ar-i-ma-tha'a [Latin and Greek modifi¬ 
cation of Ramah, height]. 

The town from which the councilor Joseph 
came, who obtained permission of Pilate to 
take away the body of Jesus and give it hon¬ 
orable interment in his own new sepulcher 
(Mat xxvii 57-60; Mark xv. 43; Luke xxm. 
51-53; John xix. 38). Arimathsea is the Greek 
form of Ramah, but which town of that name 
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is intended is uncertain Raruleh near Lydda 
is out of the question; for it was not built 
until the beginning of the eighth century 
a D The name occurs m 1 Mac xi 34 (cp. 
Antiq. xm 4, 9) as belonging at that period 
to Samaria 

A'ri-och [servant of the moon-god] 

1 King of Ellasar, who was confederate 
with Chedorlaomer on his invasion of the 
Jordan valley (Gen xiv. 1, 9) A king of 
Larsa called Enaku, son of Kuilurmabug, is 
mentioned in Babylonian inscriptions Larsa, 
probably Ellasar, his capital is now repre¬ 
sented by the mounds of Senkerah, a little 
to the east of Erecli 

2 Captain of the king's guard at Babylon 
under Nebuchadnezzar (Dan n 14, 15) It 
pertained to the office to execute sentences of 
death (21) 

A-ri'sai 

A son ot Hainan (Estli ix 9) 

Ar-is-tar'chus [best ruling] 

A Macedonian of Thessalonica who was 
with Paul at Ephesus, and m the not was 
seized by the mob and piohablv dragged into 
the theater but he seems not to haw* been 
senouslv injured i Acts xix 29> On the 
apostle's return fioni Gieece, whit her ho had 
gone from Ephesus, Aiistaiehus accompanied 
him liom Tioas to Asia (Acts xx 4.0) He 
was subsequently hisfellow-vovager to Rome 
1 xwn. 2 . cp Plulem 24), as also at one time 
Ills fellow-pnsoner (Col iv 10) 

Ar-is-to-bu'lus [best advising] 

1 A celebrated Jewish philosopher at Alex- 
andna (2 Ma»* i 10) 

2 A Chiistian, to whose household at Rome 
Paul sent salutations (Rom xvi 10). 

A-ri'us, in A Y AreuB. 

King of Sparta (1 Mac. xn 20, Antiq xm 
•"», S), probably the first of the name, who 
leigned Irom 309 to 205 b c 

Ark. 

A chest, box, or vessel of similar shape 

1. Noah’s ark was the rude vessel which 
Noah was divinely ordered to construct, and 
in w hich he floated about wheu the deluge 
was on the earth If the cubit, m tenns of 
which the dimensions of the ark are stated, 
w’as the ordinary cubit of 18 inches, then 
the length of the ark w’as 450 feet, the 
breadth 75 feet, and the height 43 feet The 
Great Eastern steamship was 674 feet long, 77 
feet broad, 58 feet deep, and had a gross ton¬ 
nage of 22,500 tons The ark w'as made of 
gopher, probably cypress, w r ood, and rendered 
watertight by being daubed inside and out¬ 
side wuth bitumen It had low r er, second, 
and third stories A door m the side afforded 
ingress and egress A window', probably a 
cubit in height, extended, wutli slight inter¬ 
ruptions, all around the vessel. A rooflike 
covering protected the inmates from rain 
and sun (Gen. vi. 14-viii. 19; Mat. xxiv. 38; 
Luke xvii 27; Heb xi 7; 1 Pet. in 20) The 


ark was designed for the accommodation of 
Noah, his family, and the animals which w ere 
selected to be preserved 

Dr How r ard Osgood, in The Sunday School 
Times for Feb 6, 1892, discusses the question 
whether every species of animals, as they are 
now classified by naturalists, could have found 
accommodation m the ark The highest es¬ 
timate of the numbei of secies of land mam¬ 
malia is 290 above the size of the sheep, 757 
from the sheep to the rats, and 1359 of the 
rats, bats, and shrews The average size is 
about that of the common cat Allowing five 
square feet of de< k room as amply sufficient 
for a cat, two of each species of mammalia 
could find loom on tw T o-thirds of one deck of 
the ark, with its 33,750 square feet of surface 
The representatives of 10,000 species of birds, 
979 of reptiles, 1252 of lizards and 100,000 
of insects could easily be placed on the re¬ 
maining third of the deck, leaving the other 
tw T o decks for storing food 

2 The infant Moses’ aik, made for his 
reception when he was exposed upon the 
Nile, was a basket composed of papyrus 
leaves or stems, or both, plaited together and 
rendered watertight by a coat of bitumen 
(Ex li 3-6) 

3 The Aik of the (’ovenant or Testimony 
was the central object of the tabernacle It 
w’as a chest 2\ cubits long It cubits bioad, 
and the same m depth made of acacia wood, 
and overlaid witlnn and without with pure 
gold A rim or moulding of gold encncled 
it at the to]) At the bottom were tw r o golden 
rings on each side, through which poles of 

i acacia wood overlaid with gold were put for 
the purpose of cairying the ark about It 
w r as covered by a lid of solid gold which w T as 
called the meicy seat Two cheiubim of gold 
stood on this eovei of one piece with it, one 
at each end, spreading then wings on high so 
as to o\eishadow it, and facing each othei, 
hut looking down towaid the mercy seat 
They w T eie symbols of the piescnce and un- 
appioachableness of Jehovah who, as King 
of Isiacl in the midst of his people, dwelt be¬ 
tween the cheiubim, utteied his voice fiom 
between them, and met the representative of 
his people tlieie (Ex xxv. 10 seq ; xxx. 6: 
Num vn 89, 1 Sam iv 4) It was made 
specially as a leceptacle for the Testimony, 
on the tables of stone (Ex xx\ 21 , xxxi. 18; 
Deut x 3, 5), and it was placed m the holy 
of holies (Ex. xxvi 34) Afteiwards a pot 
of manna, Aaron’s rod that blossomed, and 
the book of the law r were put beside the ark 
(Ex. xvi 34. Num. xvn. 10; Deut xxxi.26, 
Heb. ix. 4), but were removed dunng the 
times of confusion (1 Kin. viii. 9) The ark 
was placed in charge of the Kohathite Le- 
vites (Num. in 29-31; iv 4-15) The priests, 
who were Levites and of the family ot 
Kohath, bore it themselves on occasions of 
special solemnity (Josh, m 3 ; vi. 6; viii. 33; 
2 Sam. xv. 24, 29; 1 Km. vin. 3). It went 
before the Israelites when they left mount 
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Sinai (Num. x. 33); either in the van or, as 
the expression may denote, like a king in 
the midst of his troops, leading and direct¬ 
ing the march, while the priests who accom¬ 
panied it signaled the orders of Jehovah 
(x. 5, 6, 8; and for the phraseology Ex. xxxii. 
1: Deut. in. 28; x 31; xxxi 3 b ) It went 
in advance of the people into the Jordan and 
halted, w T here the stream ceased to flow, until 
the tribes had done crossing to the other side 
(Josh. iv. 9-11). It was carried m the midst 
of the host for seven days round Jericho be¬ 
fore the walls of the city fell dow n (vi. 1-20) 
From Gilgal by Jericho it was removed to 
Shiloh (1 Sam in 3). Having been taken in 
Eli’s time to the field of battle, as a talisman 
which was expected to work wonders in the 
contest with the Philistines, it was captured 
by the enemy (1 Sam iv. 1-22), but was soon 
afterwards sent back into the Hebrew tern- 
tory (v. 1-vi 11) It was successively at 
Beth-shemesh, wheie the inhabitants looked 
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into it and were punished (vi. 12-20; see 
Beth-shemesh); at Kirjath-jeanm (vn 1, 
2); and at Perez-uzzah, where Uzzah was 
struck dead for touching it (2 Sam vi 1-11, 
1 Chron. xm 1-14; cp Num. iv 15, 19, 20). 
Thence it was taken by David to Jeiusalew 
(2 Sam. vi. 12-23), being now borne by men 
(13) who, if the custom m Israel before and 
during the reign of David was followed, weie 
priests or priests assisted by other Levites 
(Josh in. 3, 13; iv. 9; vi. 4, 6; 2 Sam. xv. 
24, 25, 29), as the Chronicler states (1 Chron. 
xv. 1-15). At Jerusalem it was put in a tem¬ 
porary tabernacle erected for it by David 
(2 Sam. vi 17; vn 1, 2; 1 Chron. xvi. 1, 4-6, 
37-43). Later it was placed in the holy of 
holies in Solomon’s temple (1 Kin. vm 1-9). 
Josiah refers to it (2 Chron xxxv. 3), but the 
meaning is obscure. It disappeared when 
Jerusalem was destroyed by Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, and has not been reported since. 

Sacred chests were in use among other 


peoples of antiquity. They were employed 
by the Greeks and Egyptians, and served as 
receptacles for the idol, or for symbols of the 
deities, or for other sacred objects. 

Ark'ite. 

A tribe descended from Canaan (Gen x. 
17; 1 Chron i 15). According to Josephus 
they founded the Phoenician city Arke, the 
modern ‘Arka, about twelve miles north of 
Tripoli, in Syria (Antiq l 6, 2). This tow T n 
is mentioned as Arkatu by Tliothmes III. 
about 1600 years before Christ 

Ar-xna-ged'don, m E V Har-Magedon 
[mountain of Megiddo] 

A prophetic battlefield w’here the kings of 
the w r hole w T orld gather together unto the 
war of the great day of God (Rev xvi 16) 
The name is framed with evident icference 
to the sanguinary contests which took place 
near the tow r n of Megiddo , the first, that m 
which Sisera and the Canaamtes were de¬ 
feated at the w'ateTh of Megiddo (Judg v. 19), 
the second, that which resulted in the death 
of Ahaziah, king of Judah, at Megiddo (2 
Kin ix 27), and the third, that m winch king 
Josiah w T as killed when in conflict with the 
army of Pharaoli-neeho (2 Kin xxm. 29, 
Zech xn 11) The historical associations 
with Megiddo in the past were seized upon 
by the prophet to supply a speaking name 
appropriate in a description of the future 
sorrows and triumphs of God's people 

Ar-me'ni-a. See Aka rat 

Arm'let. 

An ornament like a bracelet, but surround¬ 
ing the arm higher up than the w^rist (Ex. 
xxxv. 22, E V ) There w T ere armlets among 
the spoil of the Midiamtes (Num. xxxi 50, 
E V ). In parts of the East an armlet, gen¬ 
erally studded with jewels, is worn by kings 
as one of the insignia of royal authority (cp. 

2 Sam i 10) 

Ar-mo'ni [pertaining to the palace] 

One of Saul’s sons by his concubine Rizpah. 
He was slain by the Gibeomtes to satisfy jus¬ 
tice (2 Sam. xxi. 8-11). 

Ar'mor. 

Covering worn to protect the person against 
offensive weapons (Eph. vi. 11). It consisted 
of—1 The shield Shields were used by all 
nations of antiquity. The Israelites em¬ 
ployed a larger and a smaller kind (1 Km. 
x 16, 17). The larger kind, translated shield, 
buckler, target, belonged to the heavy armed 
spearmen and lancers (1 Chron xii 8, 24, 34 ; 
2 Chron. xiv. 8) The smaller shield, ren¬ 
dered shield or buckler, was carried by archers 
(1 Chron. v. 18; 2 Chron. xiv. 8). Shields 
were of various shapes—round, oval, and ob¬ 
long. They were commonly made of several 
thicknesses of leather or of wood covered 
with leather (cp. Ezek. xxxix. 9), which was 
oiled to keep it glossy and pliable, and to pro¬ 
tect it against the wet (Is. xxi. 5). They were 
sometimes covered with brass (Antiq. xiii. 
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12, 5), or made entirely of brass (1 Kin xiv. 
27, probably), or even of beaten gold (1 Kin 

x 17; 2 Chron. ix 16; 1 Mac. vi 2, 39). 

Bronze shields were often two or three feet in 
diameter. Sometimes a shield bearer accom¬ 
panied a warrior into battle (1 Sam xvn 7) 
2. Helmets were made of leather and event¬ 
ually of iron and brass (1 Mac vi 35) They 
were known to Egyptians, Philistines, As¬ 
syrians, Babylonians, Persians (1 Sam xvn 
5; Jer. xlvi. 4 ; Ezek xxm. 23, 24 ; xxvn 
10) Helmets of brass were in occasional use 
among the Israelite's and Philistines as early 
as the time of Saul (1 Sam xvn. 5, 38) Uz- 
ziali armed his troops with helmets and coats 
of mail (2 Cliron xxvi 14). 3. The breast¬ 

plate or properly coat of mail, as it is some¬ 
times rendered, covered the breast, back, and 
shoulders It was made of leather, quilted 
cloth, linen (Herod m 47), brass, or iron 
(1 Sam xvn 5, liev ix 9), and even gold 
(1 Mac. vi 2). There were joints in it or be¬ 
tween it and the adjacent armor (1 Kin 
xxn. 34). Scale-armor coats were worn by 
Goliath, and chain coats by the soldiers of 
Antioehus Eupator (1 Sam xvn 5, Hebrew, 

1 Mac vi 35, Greek). 4 Greaves, consisting 
of thin plates of metal, were occasionally 
worn to protect the front of the leg below 
the knee (1 Sam xvn (j); and sometimes, 5 
Laced boots set with nails (Is ix 5, R V. 
margin). For offensive weapons, see the 
several articles. 

Ar'my. 

The armv of Israel consisted originally of 
infantry only (Num xi 21 ; 1 Sam iv 10; 
xv 4), composed of spearmen, slmgers, and 
archers. It included all the able-bodied 
men of the nation—all the males from 20 
years old and upward, able to go forth to 
war, being enrolled for service (Num l ; 

2 Sam xxiv. 9). The Levites were not num¬ 
bered m the wilderness for military serv ice ; 
but they might bear arms, if the occasion aiose 
(Num 1.48-50; 1 Chron xn 26-28 with 23). 
The number of men reported as participating 
in various battles is sufficiently large to in¬ 
clude the gieater part of the adult male 
population of the region For military oper¬ 
ation-* of no great magnitude, each tribe fur¬ 
nished its quota of warrior^ (Num. xxxi. 4; 
Josh vn 3, Judg. xx 10); but inroads of 
the eneriiv were naturally met by all the 
manly spmts seizing their weapons to defend 
their fliesides In time of natioual peril 
messengers were sent throughout all the 
coasts of Israel to summon the men of war 
by the sound of the trumpet, by proclama¬ 
tion, or by symbolic act, to come to the 
rescue (Judg. vi. 34, 35, xix. 29; 1 Sam. 

xi 7). 

The militia of Israel was organized on the 
basis of the political divisions. The military 
and political units alike were the thousand, 
a term apparently interchangeable wuth fath¬ 
er’s house (Ex. xii. 37; Num. i. 2, 3, 16, 46; 


Judg vi 15; 1 Sam. x. 19, 21; xvii. 18). A 
chieftain of Judah was accordingly often an 
’alluph or chiliaich (Zech. ix 7; xii 5), as 
were the chiefs of Edom (Gen xxxvi ; Ex 
xv 15). For both political and military pur¬ 
poses the thousands were divided into hun¬ 
dreds (Ex xv in 25, Num xxxi 14, 48, 2 
Sam. xvm 1, 2 ('liron xxv 5), and fifties 
(Ex xv in 25, 1 Sam vm 12; 2 Kin. i 9; 
cp Num l 25), and tens (Ex xvm 25; cp 
Num xxvi 7) The actual number compos¬ 
ing a fathei’s house oi thousand necessarily 
varied constantly, according to natural law: 
and it is piobable that the “ thousand ” was 
usually vers’ much smallei than the technical 
name indicates (q> the vaiving numbers in 
legion and regiment) Each of these divis¬ 
ions w’as under its ow n officer (Num xxxi. 
14 , Judg xx 10 , 1 Sam vm. 12; 2 Km l. 9; 
xi 4; 2 (’llron xxv 5). The commander-m- 
chief and the officers foimed a council of war 
(1 Chron xm 1 . cp 2 Km. ix 5, 13/. 

The first traces ot a standing army in Israel 
are found in the reign of Saul He letamed 
three thousand men of all Israel to hold the 
Philistines in check (1 Sam xm 2), and iiu- 
piessed any men of maiked valor whom he 
saw (mv 52; David mcieased the army, and 
organized it into twelve divisions of twenty - 
foui thousand footmen each (1 Chron xxvn ). 
and Solomon added a large loice of chanots 
and hoisenien, which lie distnbuted in the 
cities throughout Ins kingdom (1 Kin ix 19, 
x 26; op iv 26, 2 Chi on ix 25) The suc¬ 
cessors of these three kings of all Isiael con¬ 
tinued to bestow attention on the organiza¬ 
tion and equipment of the host, as Jehosha- 
phat (2 Chron xvn 13-19), Amaziah (xxv. 
5, 6), I'zziah (xxvi 11—15 1 . Judas Maccabams 
(1 Mac in 55 * See War 

Ar'nan [agile] 

Foundei of a family, piesumably of the 
lineage ot David (1 Cliion. in 21). 

Ar'ni. 

Ram, the father of Amnnnadab (Luke iii 
33, R. V , cp Ruth iv 19) The Hebrew’name 
Ram geneiallv appears ni the Greek trans¬ 
lation of the Old Testament as Appan or 
Apam; and Apxki, which is found in impor¬ 
tant texts of Luke, may be a mere corrup¬ 
tion 

Ar'non [murmuring, noisy , or, perhaps, 
quickly moving] 

A river which anciently formed the boun¬ 
dary between the Amonte country on the 
noith and that of the Moabites on the south 
(Num. xxi 13, 26), and at a later period be¬ 
tween the tribe of Reuben on the north and 
again Moab on the south (Deut. iii 8, 16; 
Josh xm 16) It bad fords (Is. xvi. 2). Its 
valley is the deep chasm of the Wady M6jib. 
The stream is perennial, foimed by the junc¬ 
tion of three smaller tributaries, and falls 
into the Dead Sea. It is fringed by oleanders, 
the vegetation of its banks is exuberant, and 
its waters are full of fish. 
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A'rod or Ar'o-di. 

A son of Grad, and founder of a family (Gen. 
xlvi. 16; Num. xxvi. 17). 

Ar'o-er [naked, nakedness; or juniper 
thicket], 

1. A town on the right or northern bank 
of the river Arnon It was the southern 
point of the Amonte kingdom ruled by 
Si turn, and afterwards of the tribe of Reuben 
(Deut li 36; in. 12; Josh xii. 2; xiii. 16; 
Judg xi 26,33). It was taken by Mesha. king 
of Moab (Moabite Stone, 26) It fell into the 
hands of Hazael, king of Syria (2 Kin x 33; 
1 Cliron v. 8). In the time of Jeremiah it 
belonged to Moab (Jer xlvm 19) It is now 
called ‘Ara‘ir, and is a desolate heap just 
south of Dibon, and a little east of the Ro¬ 
man road running north and south through 
Moab 

2. A city built by the Gadites (Num xxxn 
34). It was before, that is east of, Eabbath 
Ammon, in the middle of the valley of Gad, 
on the southern boundary of that tribe (Josh 
xm 23,2 Sam xxiv 3) Exact site unknown. 

3 A village of Judali, to which David sent 
spoil after his victory over the Amalekiles 
who had pillaged Ziklag (1 Sam xxx 28). 
Its ruins consist of a fevc walls, in the wady 
‘Ar‘ara, twelve miles southeast of Beer-sheba 

If Aroer m Is. xvn. 2 is a proper name, and 
not a common noun meaning nakedness, ruin, 
the phrase m which it stands may be ren¬ 
dered “the cities of Aroer,” and interpreted 
as the suburbs of the Gadite Aroer, or “ the 
cities Aroer,” the two Aroers east of the Jor¬ 
dan being used representatively for all the 
cities of the region. 

Ar'o-er-ite. 

A native or inhabitant of Aroer (1 Chron 
xi. 44, where the reference is probably to 
Aroer 3). 

Ar-pach'shad, in A V Arphaxad [ety¬ 
mology unknown ; the latter part ot the name, 
if separable, is contained in Chaldea] 

A son of Shem (Gen. x. 22. 24, 1 Chron i 
17,18, both R. V ). He was a remote anc estor 
of Abraham, was born two years after the 
flood, at the age of 35 begat Shelah, and 
died 403 years afterwards, at the age of 
438 (xi. 10-13, R. V.) Arpachshad is not 
necessarily a person. The structure of these 
genealogical registers, apparent at a glance, 
is such that the name may be that of a tribe 
or land, of which the people were descended 
from that son of Shem bom two years after 
the flood. Arpachshad was long identified 
with the mountainous country on the upper 
Zab north and northeast of Nineveh, called 
by the Greek geographers Arrapachitis, and 
by the Assyrians Arabcha But this identi¬ 
fication fails to account for the final syllable, 
shad. 

Ar'pad, in A. V. twice Arphad. 

A city, generally coupled in the O T with 
Hamath, from which, consequently, it was 
not far distant (2 Km. xviii. 34; xix 13; Is. 


x. 9; Jer. xlix. 23). It has bpen placed at 
Tell Erfad, 13 miles north of Aleppo It 
was a place of importance, and was sub¬ 
jected to repeated visitations from the As¬ 
syrians It saw the army of Rammannirari 
in 806 b c , and of Ashiimirari m 754 , it was 
besieged and taken by Tiglath-pileser 742- 
740; and an uprising of cities which included 
Arpad was suppressed by Sargon in 720. 

Ar-phax'ad. See Arpachshad. 

Ar'sa-ces. 

King of Persia and Media (1 Mac xiv. 2, 3: 
xv 22), from 174 to 136 b c. He w T as the 
sixth of the name, but is better known as 
Mithndates I of Parthia His rule extended 
far beyond the bounds of Media and Persia. 
He conquered Asia from the Hindu Kush to 
the Euphrates and raised the Parthian king¬ 
dom to an empire 

Ar-tax-erx'es [possessoi of an exalted 
kingdom] 

The third son of Xeixes and his successor 
on the Persian t hi one, 465 b c He i-> called 
Longiwauus, the Longhanded Tins epithet 
is genciallv mteipieted liteially. hut Di. 
John Wilson considers that it is figurative, 
and means only that Artaxerxes had a widely- 
extended dominion. He was led to forbid 
building at Jerusalem (Ezra iv 7), but after¬ 
wards permitted it (vi 14) The older in¬ 
terpreters understood the king relerred to 
to lie the Pseudo-Smerdis, ? e a Magian im¬ 
postor called Gomates, who pretended to be 
8merdis, brother of the deceased Cambyses, 
and reigned as such tor seven months in the 
year 521 b c , until the fraud w r as discovered 
and he was put to death But see lemarks 
under Ahasuerus In the se^nth year of 
his leign (458 b c ) Artaxerxes allowed Ezra 
to lead a great multitude of exiles back to 
Jerusalem (Ezra vn 1, 11, 12, 21. vni. 1) In 
the twentieth year of his reign (445 B c ) he 
permitted Nehemiah to make his first journey 
to the Jewish capital, and rebuild thew T alls of 
the city (Neh. li 1, etc) In the thirty-second 
year of his reign (433-432 B c ) he allowed 
Nehemiah, w T ho had returned for a little to 
Persia, to revisit Jerusalem, and become gov¬ 
ernor of the restored city and the adjacent 
country (xm.6). Artaxerxes died in the year 
425 B. c. 

Ar'te-mas [gift of Artemis]. 

A companion whom Paul thought of send¬ 
ing on an errand to Titus (Tit. iii. 12). 

Ar'te-mis. 

The Greek goddess of hunting, correspond¬ 
ing to the Roman Diana (Acts xix. 24, R. V., 
margin); see Diana. 

A-mb'both, in A. V. Ar'u-both [the lat¬ 
tices] 

A place mentioned in connection with 
Socoh and Hepher; hence probably m the 
southwest of Judah (1 Kin. iv. 10). 

A-ru'mah [perhaps, a height] 

A village near Shechem, once the residence 
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of Abimelech (Judg. ix 41). It has been sup¬ 
posed to be identical with Rumali (‘2 Kin 
xxm 3d), and has been placed doubtfully at 
el-‘Ormeh, 6 miles southeast of Shecliem, 
which, however, is spelled with a different 
initial letter 

Ar'vad [> andering]. 

A place which, in Ezekiel’s time, furnished 
manners and valiant defenders of the strong¬ 
hold ot Tyre (Ezek xxvn 8, 11) It is the 
island of Aradus near the coast of Phoenicia, 
now called er-Ruad (1 Mac xv 23) 

Ar'vad-ite. 

One of the inhabitants of Arvad They 
wen* reckoned to Canaan ((ion x 18, 1 
Chron l Hi) 

Ar'za [delight] 

The stcwaid of king Elah’s house in Tir- 
zah (1 Kin x\i 9) 

A'sa [physician] 

1 A L(*\ite, son of Elkanah who lived in 
a Milage of the Xetophathites (1 Chron ix 
Id) 

2 A king of Judah who as< ended the 
throne in the twentieth year of Jeroboam, 
king of Israel He was son of Abijam and 
grandson ot Rehoboam His mother (really 
his grandmother) was Maacali, daughter of 
Absalom (1 Kin xv 9-10, cp 2) His leign 
began w T ith ten years of peace (2 Chron xi\ 

1) He took away the male prostitutes out 
of the land, abolished the idols of hispiedeces- 
sors, and removed his grandmother from her 
position of queen-mother, because she had 
made ail image for ail Aslierah (1 Kin xv 
9-13 , cp xiv 22-24 , 2 Chron xiv 1-5, xv 
Id) He also destroyed the strange altars, 
the high places, and the sun images through¬ 
out Judah (2 Chron xiv 3-5) as fully as he 
was able (cp. 1 Kin xxn 4d , 2 Chron xix. 

4), but, though his own heart was perfect 
with the Hold, the people still occasionally 
sacrificed to Jehovah oil high places (1 Km 
xv 14 . 2 Chron xv 17) His kingdom was 
invaded by the Ethiopian Zerah. at the head j 
of an enormous host of Africans, but by the ( 
help of Jehovah he defeated them, and drove j 
them from the land (2 Chron. xiv 9-15). In 
the fifteenth year of his reign, encouraged by j 
the prophet Azariah, he completed the re- ! 
ligious refoiination, restored the altar of 
burnt offering at the temple, and induced | 
the people to renew the covenant with Je¬ 
hovah (xv. 1-15). In the thirty-sixth [six¬ 
teenth] year of his reign (see Chronology), 
Baasha, king of Israel, invaded Benjamin 
and fortified Ramah on the main road from 
Jerusalem to the north. Asa, finding him¬ 
self too weak to capture Ramah and reopen 
the road, took the temple treasures, and hired 
Ben-hadad, king of Damascus, to attack 
Baasha. Ben-hadad invaded the northern 
portion of the Israelite kingdom, compelling 
Baasha to withdraw from Ramah Asa took 
the building materials which Baasha had 
gathered at Ramah and fortified Geba and 


Mizpah. The prophet Hanani reproved the 
king for his worldly policy, after his experi¬ 
ence of God’s help at the time of the Ethio¬ 
pian invasion. Asa lesented the interference 
of the prophet, putting him in prison (1 Kin. 

! xv 16-42, 2 Chi on xvi 1-10). In the 
thirty-ninth year of his reign he became 
diseased in his feet In his distress he sought 
help from the physicians, hut not from the 
Loid (1 Km xv 43, 2 Chron. xvi 12). In 
his latter days he was not so true to Jehovah 
as in his eailier life He died in the forty- 
I first year of his reign, and was buried with 
I royal honois in a sepulcher which he had 
made for himself in the city of David. 

As'a-hel [God hath made], 
i 1 Son of David’s sister Zeruiah, and 
! In other of Joab and Abishai (1 Chron h 16); 

| noted for valor and fleetness <2 Sam. n 18; 

I xxm 24). He was in the army of David; 
i and in the rout of Ishbosheth’s troops at Gib- 
‘ eon, he pursued Abner, their commander, in 
j the desne to kill him Abner, after vainly 
j warning him to desist, in self-defence gave 
; him a moital thrust in 12-23). His death 
| occurred hefore David became king of all 
Israel; yet when David organized the armv 
in twelve divisions, the fouith was assigned 
to Asahel and Zebadiali his son after him 
(1 Chi on xxvn. 7). The form of the state¬ 
ment is peculiar It may denote that the 
command of the division for the fouith 
month was vested m the house of Asahel, 
being exercised hv his son who was now the 
head of the house Perhaps the new organ¬ 
ization peipetuated an earlier arrangement, 
ouly on a larger scale 

2 One of the Levites employed by Jehosh- 
aphat to teach the people the law (2 Chron 
xvn. 8) 

3 An overseer of the temple in the reign 
of Hezekiali <2 Chron xxxi 13). 

4. Father of a certain Jonathan (Ezra x. 15). 

A-sa'iah, in A V twice As-a-hi'ah (2 Km. 
xxn 12, 14) [Jehovah hath made] 

1 A Snneonite prince (1 Chron iv 36). 

2 A Levite, head of the iamily of Meran 
in David's time (1 Chron vi 30; xv. 6, 11) 

3 A man of Judah, son of Baruch, and 
head of the family of Slielah at the time of 
the return from the captivity (1 Chron ix. 5). 
He was known also by the synonymous name 
Maaseiah (Nell xi 5) 

4. An officer whom Josiah sent w T ith others 
to the prophetess Huldali to inquire of the 
Lord about the things which he had heard 
from the Law found by Hilkiah (2 Kin. xxii. 
12, 14; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 20). 

A'sapli [collector ; or He hath gathered or 
removed reproach]. 

1. A Levite, the son of Berachiah, of the 
Gershomite family (1 Chron. vi. 39, 43). With 
Heman and Ethan, he sounded cymbals be¬ 
fore the ark during its removal from the 
house of Obed-edom to the city of David 
| (xv. 16-19). He was then assigned the per- 
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manent office of sounding cymbals at the 
service (xvi 4, 5, 7); and when the service 
was finally and fully arranged, of the three 
families permanently charged with the music 
and song and instructed m the art, his family, 
with him at the head, was one (xxv. 1-9). 
Their position was on the right (vi 39). The 
family often receives mention (2 Chron xx. 
14; xxix. 13). A hundred and twenty-eight, 
all of them singers, came back from Babylon 
(Ezra ii. 41; Neh. vii 44), and conducted the 
psalmody when the foundations of Zerub- 
babel’s temple were laid (Ezra iii. 10) Twelve 
psalms, viz. the 50th and the 73d to the 83d, 
both inclusive, are attributed in the titles to 
the family of Asaph (cp 2 Chron xxix 30). 
The 50th belongs to the second book of 
psalms; the others constitute the bulk of 
the third book. In them the usual name 
of the deity is God. rather than Jehovah 
Asaph, like the other chief singers, is called 
a seer (2 Chron xxix 30; cp. xxxv. 15 and 
1 Chron. xxv 5) 

2 Father of Hezekiah’s lecorder [2 Kin. 
xviii 18). 

3 Keeper of the king’s park in Palestine 
under Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Per¬ 
sia (Nell, ii 8). 

4. In 1 Chron xxvi 1 read Ebiasaph (cp. 
ix 19). 

A-sar'a-mel, in A V Saramel. 

Perhaps a title of Simon Maccabseus, Sar 
*am ’el, prince of the people of God ; or more 
probably, since the word is preceded by a 
preposition, it stands for h a mr ‘am ’el, the 
court of the people of God, the forecourt of 
the temple (1 Mac. xiv. 28). 

The suggestion has also been made that 
“in Asaramel” represents the Hebrew sen¬ 
tence : Theie was no prince of the people of 
God. The historian states that there was no 
civil governor at the side of the high priest. 

Ae'a-rel, in A. V A-sar'e-el [God hath 
bound] 

A son of Jelialeleel (1 Chron iv. 16). 

As-a-reTah. See Ashabelah 

As'ca-lon (1 Mac. x. 86). See Ashkelon. 

As'e-nath [Egyptian Snot, belonging to the 
goddess Neith] 

Daughter of Poti-phera, priest of On, wife 
of Joseph and mother of Manasseh and Eph¬ 
raim (Gen. xli. 45, 50-52; xlvi. 20). 

A'ser. See Asheb.* 

Ash. 

The rendering in the A V. of the Hebrew 
’Oren in Is. xliv. 14. The wood of the tree 
was suitable for use in making idols. A tree 
which the Arabs call ’ardn is said by one of 
their writers to grow in Arabia Petrsea, and 
is described as having thorns and producing 
bunches of bitted berries. This imperfect 
description recalls the mountain ash, and the 
name ’ardn may be connected with ’oren. But 
by ’oren the Seventy understood the fir tree. 
Jerome renders it pine. R V. accordingly 


translates the wonl by fir tree, and places ash 
on the margin. The Syiian fir {Finns hnle- 
pensis) is perhaps intended, which flourishes 
on the mountains of Palestine, and is occasion¬ 
ally found as far south as Hebron. See Fib. 

A / shan [smoke] 

A town in the lowland, allotted to Judah, 
afterwards transferred to Simeon and assigned 
with its suburbs to the Levites (Josh xv. 42; 
xix. 7 ; 1 Chron iv. 32; vi 59) In the pres¬ 
ent text of Josh. xxi. 16 or 1 Chron. vi 59 
Ashan and Ain have become confounded 
through the misreading of one letter. Ashan 
is apparently identical with Coi-ashan, m A. 
V. Chor-ashan, smoking furnace (1 Sam xxx 
30), where many manuscripts and versions 
have Bor-aslian, smoking pit 

ABh-a-re'lah, in A V Asarelah [upright 
toward God]. 

A son of Asaph (1 Chron xxv. 2) Called 
in ver. 14 Jesharelah, a word having the same 
meaning. 

Ash'be-a [let me call as witness] 

A descendant of Shelali, of the tribe of 
Judah. The members of the family wrought 
fine linen (1 Chron iv 21) 

Ash / bel [perhaps, a secondary form of Esh- 
baal, man of the Lord] 

A son of Benjamin and founder of a tribal 
family (Gen xlvi 21, Num xxvi 38,1 Chron. 
viii. 1). 

Ash'che-naz. See Ashkenaz 

Ash/dod, in N T Azotus [a fortified place, 
a castle] 

One of the five chief Philistine cities, ruled 
over by a lord, and seat of the worship of 
Dagon (Josh xm 3, 1 Sam v 1 seq ; vi 
17; 1 Mac x 83, xi 4). Anakim remained 
in it after the conquest of Canaan by the He¬ 
brews (Josh xi 22) It was assigned to 
Judah (xv. 46, 47), but was not possessed by 
that tribe The ark of God was carried to 
Ashdod by the Philistines after they captuied 
it at Ebenezer, and was placed in the temple 
of Dagon (1 Sam v 1-8). A judgment fall¬ 
ing on the inhabitants, the aik was tians- 
ferred to Gath (6-8) Uzziah bioke down the 
walls of Ashdod (2 Chron. xxvi 6) The 
Tartan or Assyrian commandcr-in-ehief 
under Sargon besieged it with success (Is 
xx 1). In the time of the Assyrian kings, 
from Sargon to Esarhaddon, Ashdod was 
ruled by an official called king by the Assyr¬ 
ians. Psammetichus, king of Egypt, utteily 
destroyed it about 630 B c , after a siege 
which, according to Herodotus (ii. 157), lasted 
twenty-nine years. Only a remnant sur¬ 
vived (Jer xxv. 20; cp. Zeph. ii 4; Zech. ix. 
6). Its inhabitants were among those who 
opposed the rebuilding of the walls of Jeiu- 
salem, and they spoke a different language 
fiom the Israelites of that day ; nevertheless 
some of the returned Jews manied women 
of Ashdod (Neh iv. 7; xiii. 23, 24) The city 
was twice besieged and partially destioyed 
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by the Maccabees (1 Mac v 68; x 84), but 
was rebuilt by the Romans about 55 b c In 
N T times it was called Azotus (Acts vni 40) 

Philip preached the gospel from this place 
as fai as Ca\sarea (Acts vm. 40) The city 
became eventually the seat- of a bishop Its 
appioximate site is the mud village of Esdud 
on the eastern slope of a low, round knoll, 
among sycomore trees and pritklv pears, 
9 miles northeast fiom A seal on, 3 from the 
Meditenanean, and about midway between 
Jaffa and Gaza 

The text of 1 Mac ix 15, which mentions 
mount Azotus, is uncertain. 

Ash'dod-ite, m A V once Ashdothite. 

A native or inhabitant of Ashdod (Josh, 
xm 3; Neh iv. 7) 

Ash'doth-ite. See preceding article. 

Ash-doth-pis'gah, in R V slopes of Pis* 
gah, in A. V once springs of Pisgah 

The slopes of Pisgah east of the Dead Sea, 
which face the w r est (Deut. in 17, iv. 49; 
Josh xn 3; xm. 20). 

Ash'er, in A V of N T Aser, in imitation 
of the Greek form [happy] 

1 The eighth son of Jacob, and the second 
by Zilpah, Leah’s maidservant (Gen xxx 
12, 13, xxxv 26) His blessing gi\en by 
Jacob on his deathbed is thus worded, ‘ Out 
of Aslier his bread shall be fat, and he shall 
yield royal dainties ” (Gen xlix 20) That 
of Moses, “Let Asher be blessed with chil¬ 
dren ; let him be acceptable to Ins brethren, 
and let him dip his foot in oil Thy shoes 
shall be iron and brass : and as thy days, so 
shall thy strength be” (Deut xxxm 24). He 
had four sons Jimnah, Isliuah, Isui, and 
Beriah ; and a daughter named Serah (Gen. 
xlvi 17 ; 1 Chron vn 30) 

2 The tube of W'hieh Asher, the son of 
Jacob, was the progenitor As assigned, its 
territory extended on the north to the north¬ 
ern boundary of Palestine, and on the south 
reached to the south of Carmel, a length of 
about 60 miles On the east it was bounded 
by the territories of Zebulun and Naphtali, 
and on the west by the Mediterranean (Josh, 
xix. 24-31). But from Tyre, Sidon, Acclio, 
and other strong places the Aslierites did not 
expel the Canaanite inhabitants (Judg. i 31, 
32). The failuie of the Asherites to capture 
and occupy the Phoenician plain along the 
sea left them only the inland hill-countiy, 
except near Carmel. This was well adapted 
for the culture of the olive, so that the in¬ 
habitants might dip their feet in oil (cp Deut. 
xxxm 24). 

3 Asher may possibly denote a town also, 
east of Shechem (Josh. xvii. 7); perhaps Teia- 
sir, about 11 miles northeast of Shechem on 
the road to Bethshean 

A-she'rah, plural A-she'rim, masculine, 
and Asheroth, feminine [upright or uniting, 
or less probably, bringing fortune]. 

A word uniformly translated grove in the 
A. V., but a grove of trees would not be 


brought out of the temple (2 Kin. xxiii 6). 
It was something upnght made of wood (Ex. 
xxxiv. 13), originally, perhaps, the trunk of 
a tree with the brant hes chopped off, and was 
regarded as the w’ooden symbol of a goddess 
Asherah, who like Ashtoieth, was the type 
of abounding fertility (Ex xxxiv. 13, R V 
margin) It was elected beside the altar of 
Baal 'Judg vi. 25, 28, R V.) The prophets 
i of the Asherah in Ahab’s time w*ere, with 
those of Baal, slain hv Elijah at the liver 
Kishon (1 Km xm 33; xvm. 19-40, both 
R. V ) Women wove hangingsfor an Ashe- 
i rah in the temple <2 Km xxm. 7, R V ), and 
I Josiah, as part of his religious reformation, 
j brought out the idolatrous symbol and burnt 
I it at the brook Kidron (6) 

A-she'rim. See preceding article 

Ash'er-ite. 

A member of the tribe of Asher (Judg i 32). 

A-she'roth. See Asherah 

Ash'hur, in A. V Ashur [blackness]. 

Son of Hezron by his wife Abiah He was 
enrolled w r ith the house of Caleb, was head 
or ancestor of the inhabitants of Tekoa, and 
had tw T o wives and seven children (1 Cliron. 
li 24, iv 5-7) 

Ash'i-ma. 

A divinity worshiped by the people of 
Hamath (2 Kin xvii 30) 

Ash'ke-lon, m A V sometimes Askelon 
[starting point, migration]. 

One of the five leading Philistine cities 
each ruled by a lord (Josh xm 3) It w'as 
, situated in a valley on the Mediterranean 
I seashore (Jer xlvii 5, 7), 12 miles north of 
i Gaza, and was the seat of the w T orslnp of Der- 
i ceto, a goddess wuth the body of a fish, whose 
temple and lake lay to the east of the city It 
was captured by the tribe of Judah in the time 
of the judges (Judg i 18). but soon reverted 
to its old rulers (xiv. 19; 1 Sam vi 17) It 
was to have its inhabitants, all but a rem¬ 
nant, cut off and made desolate, apparently 
by a Pharaoh in Jeremiah’s time (Jer xlvii. 
1, 5, 7; Zepli h 4, 7: cp also Zech. ix. 5) 
Ashkelon w as tw ice taken by Jonathan Mae- 
cabaeus (1 Mac x 86, xi 60) It was the 
birthplace of Herod the Great, and the resi¬ 
dence of his sister Salome It wras several 
times taken and retaken during the Crusades, 
till at length, m A D 1270, the sultan Biba<rs 
destroyed it and filled the harbor with stones. 
Its site has been found within a natural am¬ 
phitheater constructed by a ridge of rocks, 
forming a kind of semicircle w r itli the open 
side to the sea The wall, now in ruins, ran 
along the top of the ridge. The soil is fer¬ 
tile, producing large apples, sycomore figs, 
etc The kind of onion called shallot, or 
eschalot, came at first from Ashkelon, after 
which it is named. Ashkelon is now called 
‘Askalan. 

Ash'ke-lon-ite ; in A. V Eshkalonite, fol¬ 
lowing partly the traditional Hebrew pro- 
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nunciation and partly the obsolete spelling, 
Eshkalon. 

An inhabitant of Ashkelon (Josh, xiii 3). 

Ash'ke-naz, in A V twice Aschenaz. 

The eldest son of Gomer (Gen x. 3; 1 
Chron. i. 6). The name, whether originally 
that of a person or country or tribe, denoted 
a people of the race of Gomer. In the time 
of Jeremiah they dwelt m the neighborhood 
of Ararat and Minin, that is, near eastern Ar¬ 
menia (Jer. li. 27). 

Ash'nab [strong]. 

1 A village in the lowland of Judah near 
Zorah (Josh, xv 33, E V ). 

2. Another village of Judah, blit farther 
south (Josh. xv. 43). Exact site unknown. 

Ash'pe-naz. 

The master of the eunuchs at Babylon dur¬ 
ing Nebuchadnezzar’s reign (Dan. i 3). 

Ash'ri-el. See Asriel 

Ash'ta-roth [plural of Ashtoreth (q v.)]. 

1. In connection with the plural of Baal, a 
general designation for all the false gods of 
the neighboring nations and their idols; or 
better, to judge from Gen xiv 5 and 1 Sam 
xxxi 10, the old Canaanitish plural of emi¬ 
nence wherebv the goddess Ashtoreth was 
honorably spoken of in the plural number 

2. A town at Edrei, named after the god¬ 
dess Astarte, and the capital of Og, king of 
Bashan (Deut. i 4, where it is spelled Asta- 
roth in A V ; Josh ix 10) Some of the 
ancient inhabitants were giants, Og himself 
being of the number (Josh xn 4; xm. 12). 
The place fell to the lot of Machir, the son 
of Manasseh (31), but became a Levitieal city, 
inhabited by the children of Gershom (1 
Chron vi 71). Uzzia, one of David’s mighty 
men, was connected with the town (xi. 44) 
Its site is commonly identified with Tell 
‘Ashterah. which agrees with the statement 
of Eusebius that the town was distant 6 
Eoman miles from Edrei This tell stands 
on a hill in the midst of a well-watered, 
grassy plain See Ashteroth-karnaim. 

Ash'te-rath-ite. 

A native of Aslitaroth (1 Chron xi 44). 

Ash'te-roth-kar-na'lxn [two-horned Ash- 
taroth] In A. V written as two words. 

A place smitten by Chedorlaomer on his 
expedition against the cities of the plain (Gen. 
xiv. 5, E. V.). Its name suggests that the 
inhabitants specially worshiped the horned 
moon. Probably Ashteroth-karnaim is the 
full name of Ashtaroth. and it may be the 
place known centuries later as Karnaim, 
which is mentioned in connection with cities 
of Gilead and in which Atargatis was wor¬ 
shiped (1 Mac. v. 26, 36, 43 ; 2 Mac. xii. 26). 
This goddess, whose true name according to 
Strabo was Athara, was the Syrian nature 
deity corresponding to Ashtoreth. It is to 
be remembered that the physical features 
ascribed to Carnion in 2 Mac xn. 21 do not 


agree with Tell ‘Ashterah, the commonly ac¬ 
cepted site of Ashtaroth. 

Ash'to-reth [a binding together, union] 

Astarte, a Phoenician goddess, partly 
evolved, perhaps, from admiration for the 
planet Venus, but symbolizing also the soft 
radiance of the moon; cp. Ashteroth-kar¬ 
naim. Her worship was early established at 
Sidon, hence she is called the goddess or the 
abomination of the Zidouians (1 Kin xi 5, 
33 ; 2 Km. xxm 13) It was in vogue east 
of the Jordan in the days of Abraham (Gen. 
xiv. 5). As early as the times of the judges 
it had spread to the Hebrews (Judg n 13; 
x. 6). It was also practiced in Philistia (1 
Sam. xxxi 10) Solomon m his old age gave 
it the support of his great name (1 Km xi 
5; 2 Kin xxni 13) The pronunciation of 
the name as Ashtoieth instead of Ashtaieth 
is believed to expiess the loathing felt for 
idolatry, by conforming the sound to that of 
bosheth , shame (cp. Ishbosiietii) 

Ash'ur. See Ashhur 

Ash'ur-ite. 

A people belonging to the kingdom of Isli- 
bosheth (2 Sam n. 9) They are enumerated 
between Gilead and Jezreel. Vulgate and 
Syriac have Gesliu rites. 

Ash'vath. 

An Ashente, family of Heber, house of 
Japlilet (1 Chron vn 33) 

A'si-a. 

The continent east of Europe and Afuca 
(Herod iv 36-40). The name was employed 
in a narrower sense for the kingdom of the 
Seleucidae (1 Mac vni. 6; xi. 13), which em¬ 
braced Syria and extensive regions vrest of 
the river Halys When the Eomans trans¬ 
ferred most of these western districts, Mysia, 
Lydia, and Phrygia, to Eumenes II, king 
of Pergamos, the name was used by them for 
the kingdom of Pergamos, and when this 
kingdom was appropriated by them m 133 
B. c , they added Caria and a strip of coast 
to it and formed the province of Asia (Acts 
vi. 9; xxvii 2; 1 Pet i 1, Eev. i 4, 11) 
Pliny, however, distinguishes between Phry¬ 
gia and Asia (v. 28). So do Paul and others 
(Acts ii. 9, 10; xvi. 6). The names of the in¬ 
corporated districts were not abandoned ; and 
Paul, who was traveling along but outside of 
the borders of Asia, mentions being at a point 
over against Mysia (Acts xvi 7, E.V.), in which 
Pergamos was situated, one of the cities of 
Asia (Eev. l. 4, 11). The province was at first 
governed by propraetors, but in 27 B. c. it 
was made senatorial and so continued for 300 
years, being governed by proconsuls (cp. Acts 
xix. 38, E. V.). Its capital was Ephesus. In 
the N. T. Asia always denotes the Eoman 
province (Acts xix. 10, 22, 26, 27; xx. 4, 16, 
18; xxi 27; xxiv. 18; xxvii. 2; 1 Cor. xvi. 
19; 2 Cor. i. 8 ; 2 Tim. i. 15). 

A'si-arch [chief of Asia]. 

Member of a college of deputies who were 
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annually appointed by various towns of the 
province of Asia to conduct a festival and 
games in honor of the Roman emperor. The 
festivities took place yearly at one of the 
several cities which had the honor in succes¬ 
sion. The asiarchs were chosen each year, 
but in time formed an influential body in 
the towns, and often secured the reelection 
of their members. The asiarchs of Ephesus 
were friends to Paul (Acts xix. 31, R. V. marg.). 

A-si-de'ans. See Hasid^ans. 

A'si-el [God hath made]. 

A Simeonite (1 Chron. iv. 35). 

As'ke-lon. See Ashkelon. 

As-mo-nse'an [Greek ’Asamonaios, from 
Hebrew Haahman, opulent]. 

A descendant of Hashman, a priest of the 
family of Joanb and ancestor of the Mac¬ 
cabees (Antiq. xii 6. 1; cp 1 Mac. li. 1,1 
Chron. xxiv. 7). The title Asmonaean is com¬ 
monly employed m Jewish literature to des¬ 
ignate the family from Mattathias to Herod 
the Great and Aristobulus (Antiq. xiv 16, 4 ; 
xx 8, 11). 

As-mo-nae'ans, Pal'ace of the. 

A palace in Jerusalem erected by the As- 
moncean princes, opposite the western court 
ot the temple, on an elevation which com¬ 
manded a view of the city and the sanctuary 
(Antiq. xx. 8, 11) It stood near the Xystu& 
and overlooked it (ibid * War u 16, 3) It is 
probably the royal palace which was reck¬ 
oned one of the tw’O fortresses of Jerusalem, 
the Bans being the other, and in w hich Herod 
the Great resided before the erection of his 
palace in the upper city (Antiq xiv 13, 9; 
xv 3, 7; 8, 4 and 5). This latter building ex¬ 
celled it in magnificence and as a fortress ] 
So late as a D 60 the last prince of the He- | 
rodian house used it as a residence, Agrippa 1 
II, the king Agrippa of Acts xxv. 13 (Antiq 
xx 8, 11; War n 16,3). It w r as probably the I 
palace burnt by the seditious Jews at the be- 1 
ginning of the w T ar with the Romans (War n 
17, 6) 

AB'nah [a bramble]. 

One of the Nethinim, some of whose de¬ 
scendants returned from the captivity at 
Babylon (Ezra li 50) 

As-nap'per, in R V. Osnappax. 

A high Assyrian dignitary called great and 
noble who settled various foreign tribes m 
Samaria (Ezra iv. 10). He seems to have 
been either Esar-haddon or one of his officials 
(cp. 2 and 10). The name is supposed by some to 
be a rude Aramaic form of Ashurbanipal, the 
son of Esar-haddon, who from about 671 B. c. 
or later was his associate, and from 668 B. c. 
his successor on the Assyrian throne, and 
reigned until about 626 B c. Ashurbanipal 
records that he penetrated Elam, took Susa 
the capital, and carried off many of the in¬ 
habitants to Assyria (cp. Ezra iv. 9, 10). His 
father, Esar-haddon, had conquered Egypt 
Rebellion occurred among the petty rulers, 


and assistance was rendered them by the able 
Tirhakah. To suppress this revolt, Ashur¬ 
banipal conducted two campaigns, in which 
on the whole he was successful, though Egypt 
was lost at last. In the later campaign, about 
664 B. c., Thebes, then known as No, was cap¬ 
tured and plundered (cp. Nah. lii. 8-10). He 
had relations first friendly, but afterwards 
the reverse, with Gyges, the usurping king 
of Lydia; see Gog He had to crush a rebel¬ 
lion of his own brother, the ruler of Babylon. 
He had a war with the Minni. By the Greeks, 
who called him Sardanapalus, he was consid¬ 
ered effeminate. Modern scholars regard his 
memory with gratitude on account of the 
splendid library which he brought together 
He had copyists incessantly at work not 
merely transcribing Assyrian books, but 
translating w T orks of value from the so-called 
Aecadian and other tongues. Part of this 
library has been recovered, and it is from it 
that we derive most of our acquaintance with 
the Assyrian empire and its kings. 

Asp [a round shield, which the serpent 
w r hen coiled up resembles]. 

The rendering of the Hebrew word Pethen 
in Deut xxxn 33; Job xx. 14, 16; and Is. 
xi. 8, and of the Greek in Rom. m. 13. 

With some inconsistency Pethen is rendered 
not asp but adder in Ps Ivni 4 and xci. 13. 
Pethen is a species of snake (Ps lvm 4), ven¬ 
omous (Deut xxxn 33), dwelling in holes (Is. 
xi. 8); probably Naja haje , which is found in 
Egypt and Palestine is the asp of the Greeks 
and Romans, is of the same genus as the 
deadly cobra of India, and is generally used 
by the snake-charmers in their performances. 
It has a hood which it dilates when about to 
strike its prey. 

As'pa-tha. 

A son of Haman (Esth. ix. 7). 

As'phax. 

A reservoir m the wilderness of Tekoah (1 
Mac. ix. 33). 

As'ri-pl, in A. V once Ashriel [probably, 
vow of God]. 

A descendant of Manasseh and founder of 
a family (Num xxvi. 31: Josh, xvii 2). 

Ass. 

The genus called by zoologists con¬ 

taining the several species and varieties of 
asses, wild or domesticated. The ass genus 
belongs to the family Equidse or Horses. Three 
i asses are mentioned in Scripture 

1. The wild ass, called in Hebrew l Arod , 
the fugitive. It is poetically described m Job 
xxxix 5-8, where, however, there is mention 
also of the common wild ass of Syna, and is 
named also in Dan. v. 21 If distinct m 
species from the common w r ild ass, it is prob¬ 
ably Asinus onager, which is found in the 
Sahara and m Arabia, where it was once 
common, but is now T more rare. It occa¬ 
sionally visits the Hauran It is the pro¬ 
genitor of the domestic ass. 
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2. The wild ass of Syria (Asintw hemippus); 
Hebrew Pere\ the leaper, occurring in Job 
xxiv. 5; xxxix. 5; Ps civ 11; Is. xxxii 14, 
and Jer. xiv. 6 It is rather smaller than the 
onager. Tristram mentions that enormous 
herds of them often enter the Armenian moun¬ 
tains in summer They are found at all times 
in Northern Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Syria, 
occasionally entering Northern Palestine. 
They are the species represented on the Nine- 
vite sculptures 

3. The domestic ass (Asmus asinus), the 
Hebrew H a mor It is a sub-species descended 
from the onager. It is obstinate and typical 
of stupidity. But on the other hand the ass 
is strong, easily fed, patient, and forgiving. 
Its faults are mainly produced by the cruel 
bondage imposed upon it by its human task¬ 
master The ass was early domesticated 
Abraham had asses (Gen. xn 16) on which 
he rode (xxn 3), so had Jacob (xxx. 43). 
They were used also for burden-bearing (xlix. 
14 ; Is xxx 6), for ploughing, etc. (Deut xxn 
10). White asses were deemed fit for persons 
of rank (Judg. v. 10), as they still are m 
Palestine Jesus showed his lowliness, and 
at the same time the spirit of the earlier 
kings, by rejecting horses and riding on an 
ass in his triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
(Zech ix 9, Mat xxi. 5). 

As-sas'sins [Greek sikarioi , daggermen]. 

Rutfians who terrorized Judiea, A. D 50-70. 
Their organization was formed in order to 
assert liberty fiom the Romans and recog¬ 
nize no master save God They earned a 
small sword hidden beneath the cloak; and, 
mingling with the multitude at the festivals, 
stabbed those who were marked for destiuc- 
tion. They even formed bands and pillaged 
villages (Acts xxi 38, R V , Antiq xx. 8, 
10; War vn 10, 1) Cp. Zealot 

As'shur, in A. V. twice Assur [probably 
originally A-ushar , watered plain (Delitzsch), 
or from the local deity Ashur, the good 
(Schrader)] Pronounced Ash'ur 

A people descended from Shem (Gen. x. 22), 
and the country which they inhabited (Ezra 
iv 2. A V , Ezek. xxvn. 23). See Assyria. 

As-shu'rim. 

A people, doubtless of Arabia, descended 
from Dedan, and more remotely from Abra¬ 
ham by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 3). The like 
name borne by an individual mentioned in 
the Minaean inscription throws little or no 
light on this tribe. The Ashurites, named 
after Gilead in 2 Sam. li 9, are almost cer¬ 
tainly different, as is also Asshur, that is As¬ 
syria, in Ezek. xxvii 23. 

As-si-de'ans. See Hasid.®ans. 

As'sir [captive]. 

1. A descendant of Levi through Korah, 
born in Egypt (Ex. vi. 24 ; 1 Chron. vi. 22). 

2 A descendant of the preceding (1 Chron. 
vi. 23, 37) 

3. A son of king Jeconiah (1 Chron. iii. 17). 
The name does not appear in R. V. The 


revisers regard it as an adjective descriptive 
of Jeconiah, and translate it “ the captive 
but there is no definite article in the present 
Hebrew text, and there was none in the text 
used by the Seventy. His name suggests that 
Assir was born in captivity. This accords with 
other indications. Jeconiah was 18 years old 
when carried off to Babylon, and in the enu¬ 
meration of the members of his family de¬ 
ported with him, no children are mentioned 
(2 Kin. xxiv. 8-15). Assir did not succeed to 
the royal title; the right to the throne passed 
to Shealtiel (q. v.). 

As'sos. 

A seaport town of Mysia, now called Beiram, 
not far from Troas (Acts xx. 13, 14). 

As'sur. See Asshur. 

As-syr'i-a [Greek modification of Asshur 
(q. v.)]. 

A country on the river Tigris (Gen. ii. 14, 
R. V. margin) It was originally the district 
dominated by the town of Asshur, the rums of 
which have been found at Kalah Shergat, on 
the western bank of the Tigris, about 60 miles 
below Nineveh With the growth of the city’s 
power and dominion, the name came to de¬ 
note the region compassed by the Gordysean 
mountains of Armenia on the north, the 
ranges of Media on the east, and the little 
Zab river on the south Westward it ex¬ 
tended a short distance from the Tigris into 
Mesopotamia. This district is the Assyria 
proper of history, but the name was often 
given to the extensive empire conquered and 
ruled by the Assyrians. The inhabitants were 
Semites (Gen. x 22), who derived their cul¬ 
ture from Babylonia, and probably originally 
emigrated thence. They became powerful 
enough under king Tukulti-adar, about 1300 
B. c, to subjugate Babylonia, and thenceforth 
during 700 years they were, with brief inter¬ 
ruptions, the leading power in the east. Tig- 
lath-pileser I , about 1120 to 1100 b c , raised 
the kingdom into the most extensive empire 
of the age. Under his successors it greatly 
declined, its decadence leaving a void which 
permitted the kingdoms of David and Solo¬ 
mon to reach their widest limits. Ashur- 
nasirpal (885 to 860) by his conquests restored 
the prestige of the empire He erected a 
palace in the northwestern part of Oalali, and 
made that ancient town (Gen x. 11) the cap¬ 
ital. He was succeeded by his son Shalman¬ 
eser, called II., who reigned from about 860 
to 825, the first Assyrian king who came into 
conflict with the Israelites ; see Ahab and 
Jehu. Among the other kings were Pul, 
also known as Tiglath-pileser III, 745-727; 
Shalmaneser IV., 727-722: Sargon, 722-705; 
Sennacherib. 705-681; E&ar-haddon, 680-668; 
and Asliurbanipal, 668-626. Ashurbanipal is 
possibly Asnapper. Several minor kings fol¬ 
lowed. About 607 b. c. the Medes, the Baby¬ 
lonians, and their allies captured Nineveh, 
and put an end to the Assyrian empire. When 
at the height of its power in the seventh cen- 
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bury B. c , Assyria lield sway over Babylonia, 
parts of Media, Armenia, Syna, Cyprus, Ara¬ 
bia, and Egypt. The kings of Israel mentioned 
in the Ass> nan inscriptions aie llumn (Omn), 
Ahabbu (Ahab), Yaua (Jehu), Muuhimmu 
(Menahem), Pakaha (Pekah), and Ausi’ (Ho- 
shea). The kings of Judah so mentioned are 
Yauhazi (Aliaz), Hazakiyau (Hezekiali), and 
Mmasi (Manasseli). The identification of 
Azriyau with Azariah, i e, Uzziah, is no 
longer generally accepted. 

The Assyrian religion was borrowed from 
that of Babylon, except that Asliur, the pre¬ 
siding god of the city of Asshur, became the 
chief deity of Assyria It was animistic na¬ 
ture-worship. Every object and phenomenon 
m nature was believed to be animated by a 
spirit. The great gods, after Ashur, were the 
prominent objects of nature They w’ere 
eleven in number, in two tnadsand a pentad 
Chief w T ere Ann, heaven, Bel, the legion in¬ 
habited by man, beast, and bird, and Ea, ter- 
lestrial and subterranean waters Next in 
ordei were Sin, the moon, Shamash, the sun, 
and Kamnian, god of the storm Then came 
the five planets. There were innumerable 
other deities, some of whom were merely 
(lift'd ent aspects of the ioiegoing Subordi¬ 
nate gods often attained eminence as patrons 
of important tow 11 s. 

Excavations 111 the Assyrian pa laces, begun 
by the Fienclinian Botta 111 184.3, followed 
immediately by the Englishman Layaid,and 
then, aftei a tune, by Geoige Smith of the 
British Museum, Kassani, and others, have 
made the Assyrian empire, which was little 
more than a myth to the classic nations of 
antiquity, to us a gieat reality 

The language spoken by the Assyrians and 
the kindred people 111 Babylonia was ol the 
Semitic family and closely allied to the He- 
biew. A 11 alphabet was not used The lan¬ 
guage w’as wntten 111 characters which ex- 
piessed syllables, not single letters or sounds. 
These signs we re impressed on clay by a 
stylus, each impression having the shape of 
a wedge 01 ai row’, w t hence the writing is called 
cuneiform The characters weie originally 
pictures of objects, but in time assumed con¬ 
ventional forms winch often boie no resem¬ 
blance to the onginal object 

As'ta-roth. See Ashtakoth 2 

As-trol'o-gers. 

1 The rendering of the Hebrew w T ords 
Hob e re sham a if nn , dividers of the heavens. 
They are mentioned with stargazers (Is. 
xlvii 13) There is no question that these 
were astrologers who divided the heavens 
into certain mansions, wnth the view of 
tracing the course of the planets through 
each of them, in the vain hope of being able 
to tell fortunes and predict future events. 
Though their failure was complete, yet the 
careful study of the heavens w’hich astrolo¬ 
gers found needful led to the gradual growth 
of the sublime science of astronomy. 


2. The rendering in A V of the Hebrew 
and Aramaic words ’Ashshaphim (Dan 1 20), 
'Ash'phm (11 27), and ’ Ash e phayya (iv 7: v. 
7), all translated in the R V “enchanters.” 
See Enchantment and Enchanter. 

A-sup'pim [collections, stores]. 

A building for storing temple goods, which 
stood near the southern gate of the outer 
court (1 Chron xxvi 15, 17); hence R. Y. 
renders the word by storehouse. 

A-syn'cri-tus [incomparable or unlike]. 

A Christian at Rome to whom Paul sent a 
salutation (Rom xvi. 14) 

A'tad [a plant, llhamnuspahurus, or Christ’s 
thorn] 

The great company, w’hich was bearing the 
body of Jacob from Egypt to the sepulcher 
at Hebron, alter making a detour, perhaps to 
avoid the Philistines and Edomites, halted 
at the threshing-floor of Atad, east of the 
Jordan, and made a mourning for seven days. 
The Canaanites saw 7 and called the place Abel- 
nnzraim, Meadow’, or with slightly altered 
pronunciation, Mourning of Egypt The pro¬ 
cession aftcrw’ards entered Canaan (Gen. 1 
9-13) 

At'a-rah [a crown, a diadem] 

A wife of Jeiahmecl (1 Chron 11 26) 

At'a-roth [crowns diadems] 

1 A town east of the Jordan, rebuilt by 
the tribe of Gad (Num xxxn 3, 34) It was 
taken from the men of Gad by Meslia, king 
of Moab (Moabite Stone, 10,11). Its name is 
generally supposed to be preserved in the 
ruins ‘Attartis, on the western slope of Jebel 
‘Attarus, thiee or four miles east of Maeluerus. 
The mountain is some miles south of Hesh- 
bon, winch is 111 the tribe of Reuben , but the 
territories of Reuben and Gad, like those of 
Judah and Simeon, w r ere much commingled. 
The ruins consist of unwrought stoues, lying 
in heaps; ranges of broken walls, remains 
of foundations, large caverns, and circular 
cisterns The old citadel w’as an hour’s w T alk 
from the town, than w Inch it is hnver. but 
more isolated 

2 The same as Ataroth-addar (Josh, xvi 2). 

3. A tow’ii on the border of Ephraim, not 
far from Jericho Apparently different from 
Ataroth-addar (Josh xvi 7). 

4. A village, apparently in Judah (1 Chron. 
ii. 54). The name should include the four 
words that follow 111 A V and be written as 
in R. V., Atroth-beth-joab 

At'a-roth-ad'dar, m A V. once Ataroth- 
adar [crowms of Addar] 

A village on the southern frontier of Eph¬ 
raim (Josh xvi. 5), on the boundary line be¬ 
tween that tribe and Benjamin, west of Luz 
and near the hill that lietli on the south side 
of the nether Beth-horon (xviii 13). Not 
identified ‘Atara, 31 miles south of Bethel, 
on the road leading to Jerusalem, is much 
too far east. 
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A'ter [shut]. 

1. A man called, by way of distinction, 
Ater of Hezekiah, ninety-eight of whose de¬ 
scendants returned from Babylon after the 
captivity (Ezra n. 16; Nek. vn. 21). 

2. A porter (Ezra li. 42; Neh. vii. 45). 

A'thach [a lodging-place]. 

A village in the south of Judah, to which 
David sent some of the spoil of Ziklag (1 
Sam xxx. 30). Perhaps it is Ether (Josh. xv. 
42; xix. 7), kaph and resh being confused by 
a scribe. 

A-tha'iah. 

A man of Judah, son of Uzziah, of the 
family of Perez (Neh. xi 4); scarcely the 
same as Uthai (1 Chron. ix. 4). 

Ath-a-lTah [Jehovah has afflicted or is 
exalted]. 

1. The wife of Jehoram, king of Judah, a 
daughter of Ahab and granddaughter of 
Omri (2 Kin. viii 18, 26; 2 Chron. xxi. 6; 
xxii 2). She possessed the masculine courage 
of her mother Jezebel, and was equally un¬ 
scrupulous in shedding blood. When her son, 
king Ahaziah, was slain by Jehu, she killed 
all the sons of the murdered monarch except¬ 
ing one infant, Joash, who was stolen away 
by his aunt, Jehosheba. Then seizing the 
throne, she reigned six years, at the end of 
which a priestly insurrection took place in 
favor of Joash. Attempting to quell it, she 
was dragged from the temple courts and 
killed at the carriage entrance of the palace 
(2 Kin. xi 1-16; 2 Chron. xxii. 1-xxiii. 21) 

2 A Benjamite of the house of Jeroham 
(1 Chron vni. 26). 

3. A man of the father’s house of Elam 
(Ezra viii. 7). 

Ath'a-rim. 

The way of the Atharim was not far from 
the town of Arad, and was the route followed 
by the Israelites as they journeyed from Ka- 
desh by way of mount Hor in order to enter 
Canaan (Num. xxi. 1, R V.) The meaning 
of the name has not been established 

Ath-e-no'bi-us. 

A commissioner sent by Antiochus Sidetes 
to Simon Maccabaeus. He belonged to the 
privileged class known as friends of the king 
(1 Mac. xv. 28) 

Ath'ens. 

The capital of Attica, one of the Greek 
states. The city became the center of en¬ 
lightenment m science, literature, and art 
for the ancient world It grew up around 
the rocky hill called Acropolis (top or high¬ 
est point of the city), and covered the smaller 
hills and intervening valleys on the north¬ 
east side of the Gulf of ^Egina, between the 
small river Ilissus on the east and south, and 
the Cephisns a little to the west Athens was 
about 5 miles from the sea. Its commercial 
port was Piraeus, with which the city when 
in its glory was connected by long walls. 
The navy anchored close by at Phaleron. 


Tradition says that Athens was founded by 
va* crops about 1556 b c., that it sent fifty 
ships to the Trojan w’ar, and that it was ruled 
by kings till about 1068 b c. The supreme 
authority was afterwards vested in arclions. 
Two celebrated legislators are spoken of; 
Draco, about 621 b. c., whose name has be¬ 
come proverbial for pitiless severity, and 
Solon, about 594 B. c., a wiser man, whose 
laws were more humane. In 490 b. c the 
Athenians, supported by the Platoeans, gained 
the great victory at Marathon against the 
generals of Darius Hystaspis, king of Persia. 
In 480 Athens had to be abandoned to his son 
and successor, Xerxes, but the great naval 
battle at Salamis gamed by the Greeks com¬ 
pelled the invader to withdraw The city 
was, however, burnt in 479 B. c. by his gen¬ 
eral, Mardonius The glory gamed by the 
Athenians in the Persian war led to the es¬ 
tablishment of a small empire, with Athens 
for its capital and a poweriul fleet rather 
than a large army for its support. About 
444 b c. the power of Pericles, an able demo¬ 
cratic leader, became very great The good 
feature of his enlightened government was 
the erection of many beautiful public build¬ 
ings in Athens Literature also greatly flour¬ 
ished under his administration In 431, while 
he yet lived and ruled, the Peloponnesian 
war began, which ended by the surrender of 
Athens to the Spartans in 404. The city after¬ 
wards went through various political vicis¬ 
situdes, though the intellect and knowledge 
of its inhabitants rendered them influential, 
whatever changes took place Four great 
schools of philosophy—Platonic, Peripatetic, 
Epicurean, and Stoic—flourished here and 
attracted numerous students, not only from 
Greece, but also later from Rome The city 
was taken by the Roman general Sulla m 86 
B. c., and was still subject to the Romans 
when Paul was there. Altars “to an un¬ 
known god ” were found in the city and at 
the harbor Phaleron (Acts xvii 23 : Pausamas 
i. 1, 4; Philostratus, vit Apol. 6, 2) Mars’ 
Hill, on which Paul delivered his celebrated 
discourse, was a short distance west of the 
Acropolis (Acts xvii 15-xvni 1; cp also 1 
Thes lii 1). Athens subsequently came into 
the hands of the Goths, the Byzantines, and 
other temporarily dominant races, ending 
with the Turks Since the establishment of 
the modem Greek kingdom, in a. d 1828, 
Athens has become the capital not merely of 
Greece, since A D. 1835, but of the Hellenic 
race throughout the world 

Ath'lai [afflicted or exalted]. 

A man who was induced by Ezra to divoice 
his foreign wife (Ezra x 28). 

A-tone'ment [at-one-ment, the making of 
those one in feeling who before were at 
variance]. 

1. Reconciliation between persons or beings 
at variance (Rom. v. 11, A. V.). 

2. That w hich produces this reconciliation. 
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specially an expiatory sacrifice designed to 
liave that effect (Ex. xxx. 16 ; Lev iv 20, 26, 
U, 35). This is the sense in which the word 
itonement is now commonly used. 

A-tone'ment, Day of. 

The annual (lay of humiliation and expia- | 
tion for the sins of the nation, when the high j 
priest offered sacrifices as an atonement for 
the sanctuary, the priests, and the people 
(Lev xvi , xxm 26-32 , Num xxix 7-11). 
It was observed on the tenth day of the 
seventh month by abstinence fiom daily 
labor, by a holy convocation, and by fasting 
It was the only fast enjoined by the law It 
was “the fast” (Acts xxvu 9: Antiq xiv. 

4, 3) On that day the high priest laid aside 
his official ornaments, and clad m simple 
white linen sacrificed a bullock as a sin 
offering for himself and the priests Taking 
a censer of live coals from off the altar, he 
entered the holy of holies and burned in¬ 
cense that the smoke might cover the mercy 
seat above the law. He then fetched the 
blood of the slam bullock and sprinkled it 
on the mercy seat and on the floor This 
completed the atonement lor the priesthood. 
He took the two goats provided by the nation 
and cast lots upon them One he slew as a 
sin offering for the ]K»ople, brought its blood 
within the veil, and spimkled it as before to 
make atonement for the holy of holies By 
similar rites he made atonement for the holy 
place and the altar of burnt offering He 
now took the remaining goat, placed his 
hands on its head, and confessed over it the 
sins of the people Typically the sms of the 
people were “ laid on its head,” it was made 
the sm bearer of the nation, and laden with 
guilt not its own was sent away into the wil¬ 
derness; see Azazkl. The high priest re¬ 
sumed his official raiment, offered his burnt 
offering and that of the people, and likewise 
the fat of the sm offering The flesh of the 
bullock and the goat weie carried without 
the camp and burned The Epistle to the 
Hebrews points out that this entry of the 
high priest into the most holy place, once a 
year, and not without blood, foreshadowed 
the entrance of Jesus, the great high priest, 
once for all into heaven, having purchased 
for us eternal salvation (Heb. ix. 1-12, 24-28). 

At'roth. See Atroth-shophan. 

AVroth-beth-Jo'ab [crowns of the house 
of Joab]. 

A village, apparently in Judah (1 Chron. ii. 
54, E. V.). In A. V the name is cut asunder. 

At'roth-sho'phan [crowns of Shophan]. 

A town rebuilt by the Gadites (Num xxxii. 
35, E. V). Site unknown. In A. V. incor¬ 
rectly represented as two towns. 

At'tai [perhaps, opportune]. 

1. A man of Judah whose descent through 
his mother was from Jerahmeel and Hezron, 
but whose father was an Egyptian slave (1 
Chron. ii. 34-36). 
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2 A Gadite who came to David at Ziklag 
(1 Chron. xn. 11). 

3 A son of Eehoboam by his queen Maacah 
(2 Chron. xi. 20) 

At-ta-li'a [pertaining to Attalus]. 

A city on the seacoast of Pamphylia, built 
by Attalus Plnladelphus, king of Pergamos, 
159-138 b c , and now called Antali or Adal. 
Paul sailed thence to Antioch on his first 
missionary journey (Acts xiv. 25). 

At'ta-lus. 

King of Pergamos, either Attalus II, Phila- 
delphus, or his nephew Attalus III, who suc¬ 
ceeded his uncle in 138 b. c (1 Mac. xv. 22). 

Au-gus'tan Band, in A. V. Augustus’ Band. 

A cohort of Eoman soldiers, apparently 
named after the Eoman emperor Augustus 
(Acts xxvn 1). 

Au-gus'tus [venerable, august] 

The x>ersonal name of the first Eoman em¬ 
peror, called in the N. T. Caisar Augustus. 
See Cassar. 

A'va. See Avva. 

A'ven [emptiness, nothingness, an idol] 

1. The Egyptian city On, called by the 
Greeks Heliopolis (Ezek. xxx 17) The He¬ 
brew consonants of On and Aven are the 
same, though the vowels differ The pro¬ 
nunciation lias been intentionally modified 
by the prophet to express his contempt for 
the idolatries of the city. 

2. A name applied by Hosea to Bethel as 
no longer the house of God, but now a house 
of idolatry (Ho& x 8), see Bf.th-a vex. 

3 A town, apparently, which served to 
designate a valley in the kingdom of Da¬ 
mascus (Amos i 5) ; probably Heliopolis, now 
Baalbec, which like the Egyptian On w r as a 
seat of the sun-w T orship (cp 1 above). 

A-ven'ger of Blood. 

One w r ho inflicts punishment on a mur¬ 
derer, thus vindicating the maj'esty of the 
law, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed ” (Gen. ix. 5, 6 ; Num. 
xxxv. 31). When civil life is regulated, this 
duty is undertaken by courts of justice. Of 
old, however, the Semitic nations, like the 
ancient Greeks, Germans, and Slavs, acted to 
a large extent on the system of each injured 
man being lus own avenger. When murder 
or accidental homicide took place, the nearest 
relative of the victim was expected to avenge 
his death, and was called the avenger of 
blood He slew the murderer or the unin¬ 
tentional homicide, without any preliminary 
trial to settle the actual facts of the case. 
Then, very probably, the nearest relative of 
the second man slain murdered the avenger 
of blood, and a blood feud was established. 
The Mosaic legislation introduced modifica¬ 
tions into the system which destroyed its 
worst features. Cities of refuge were estab¬ 
lished, and any one killing a man and fleeing 
to one of those cities was granted a fair trial, 
and was not put to death unless he had com- 
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mitted actual murder (Nam xxxv. 19, 21, 
24, 27 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 11). The A V. reads, Re¬ 
venger of blood. See Cities of Refuge. 

A'vim and Avims. See Avvim. 

A'vlteB. See Avvites. 

A'vith [ruins]. 

An Edomite city, the native place of king 
Hadad (Gen. xxxvi 35. IChron l 46). Exact 
site unknown. 

Av'va, in A V. A'va. 

A city of the Assyrian empire, in or north¬ 
west of Babylonia, from which people were 
brought to help to colonize Samana. Their 
gods were Nibhaz and Tartak (2 Kin xvn 
24, 31). It is doubtless the place called Ivvah 
in 2 Kin xvin. 34, xix 13, R. V. 

Av'vim, in A. V. A'vims and A'vites and, 
as name of the town, A'vim. 

1 The aborigines of the Philistine country 
about Gaza All save a small remnant were 
destroyed by the Caphtorim, afterwards called 
Philistines (Deut. n 23; Josh xiii. 3) 

2. A town of Benjamin, perhaps the same 
as Ai (Josh. xvin. 23) 

Av'vites, in A. V. A'vites. 

1. The same as Avvim (Josh xiii 3). 

2. People of Avva (2 Kin xvii. 31). 

A'zal. See Azel. 

Az-a-li'ah [Jehovah hath spared]. 

Son of Meshullam and father of Shaphan 
the scribe (2 Km. xxii 3) 

Az-a-ni'ah [Jehovah hath giveu ear] 

A Levite, father of Joshua (Nell. x. 9). 

Az'a-rel, in A. V. A-zar'e-el, once A-zar'- 
a-el (Neh. xii. 36) [God has helped] 

1 A Levite who joined David at Ziklag (1 
Chron xii. 6). 

2. A singer in David’s time (1 Chron. xxv. 
18). In ver. 4 he is called Uzziel (as king 
Azariah was also known as Uzziah), and is 
recorded as of the lineage of Heman 

3 A son of Jeroham, the chief of the tribe 
of Dan (1 Chron. xxvii. 22). 

4. A man whom Ezra persuaded to divorce 
his foreign wife (Ezra x. 41). 

5 A priest of the father's house of Immer 
(Neh. xi 13). 

6. A musician of priestly descent (Neh xii. 
36). 

Az-a-rl'ah [Jehovah hath helped]. 

1 A man of Judah, family of Zerah, house 
of Ethan (1 Chron. ii. 8). 

2. A Levite, family of Kohath, line of 
Izhar, and an ancestor of Samuel the prophet 
and Heman the singer (1 Chron. vi. 36; per¬ 
haps, 2 Chron. xxix. 12). 

3. One of Solomon’s officials, son of the high 
priest Zadok (1 Kin. iv. 2) and brother of 
Ahimaaz 

4 Grandson of Zadok and son of Ahimaaz. 
He was m the line of high-priestly succession 
(1 Chron. vi. 9). 

5. Son of Nathan, and hence probably 
Solomon’s nephew (2 Sam. v. 14), who was 


over Solomon’s twelve tax-collectors (1 Kin. 

iv. 5). 

6. A prophet, son of Oded, who encouraged 
king Asa to persevere in national religious 
reformation (2 Chron. xv. 1-8). 

7. Two sons of king Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 
xxi. 2). The recurrence of the same name in 
the family is suipnsing It may be due to 
an early conuption of the text; or, if the 
text is coriect, to a difference of mother, the 
two boys being half-biotheis (cp. the Herods). 
It cannot be explained by the theory that 
the younger was named after a deceased 
elder brother, for the two seem to have been 
alive together and to have been put to death 
at the same time. 

8 A man of Judah, family of Hezron, 
house of Jeiahmeel (1 Chi on n 38, 39). His 
grandfather was Obed (38), hence he was 
perhaps the captain Azanah. son of Obed, 
who assisted m overthlowing Athaliah and 
placing Joash on the tin one (2 Chron xxm 1). 

9 Anothei captain, son of Jeroham, who 
aided in overthrowing Athaliah (2 Chron 
xxm. 1) 

10 A prince of Ephraim, son of Johanan, 
wdio aided m persuading the soldiers of 
Pekah’s army to release the captives of Judah 
(2 Chron xxvm 12) 

11. A king of Judah, known also as Uzziali 
(ep 2 Km xv 1 with 2 Chron xxvi 1), see 
Uzziah The belief is no longer generally 
held that he is the Aznyau mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Tiglath-pilesor. 

12 A high priest (1 Chron u 10), probably 
he who rebuked Uzziah for encroaching on 
the priest’s office (2 Chron xxvi 17-20) Per¬ 
haps he w’as still officiating in Hezekiah’s 
reign (xxxi 10, 13), but probably the pontiff 
of the latter reign w as another priest of the 
name Azariah , see High Priest 

13 A Levite, family of Meran, who as 
sisted m purifying the temple m Hezekiah’s 
reign (2 Chron. xxix 12) 

14. A high priest, son of Hilkiali and father 
of Seraiah, not long before the exile (1 Chron 
vi 13, 14 , perhaps ix 11) See Seraiah 12 

15 A son of Hoshaiah and an opponent of 
the prophet Jeremiah (Jer xlm. 2) 

16 The Hebrew and original name of 
Abednego (Dan. i 7: 1 Mac. n 59) 

17. A prominent person, probably prince 
of Judah, who marched m the procession at 
the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 
xii. 32, 33). 

18 A son of Maaseiah, who had a house 
at Jerusalem in Nehemiah’s time, and re¬ 
paired the w r all in its immediate vicinity 
(Neh iii 23,24). 

19 One of those, apparently Levites, who 
explained to the peoi>le the law winch Ezra 
read (Neh. vni. 7) 

20. A priest, doubtless head of a father’* 
house, who in the days of Nehemiah sealec 
the covenant to keep separate from foreigners 
and observe the law of God (Neh x 2) 

21. A descendant of Hilkiah wdio was rulei 
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of the house of God after the exile (1 Chron. 
ix 11); see. however, Seraiah 12. 

Besides these, a king of Israel (not Uzziah) 
is called Azariah in 2 Chron. xxii 6, but this 
seems a copyist’s error for Ahaziah, which is 
given in the next verse (2 Chron. xxii. 6, 7 ; 
cp 2 Km. vm. 29). 

Az-a-ri'as [Greek form of Azariah]. 

One of two men appointed by Judas Mac- 
cabseus to chief authority m Judiea during 
his absence (1 Mac v. 18), but who were de¬ 
feated by Gorgias (56-60). 

A'zaz [strong] 

A Reubenite, line of Joel (1 Chron. v. 8). 

A-za'zel [probably for ‘ nzalzel , in the sense 
of dismissal or dismissed, separated one] 

The word occurs originally m one passage 
only (Lev xu. 8, 10, 26, R. V ); see Atone¬ 
ment, Day of The data for determining its 
meaning are meager and insufficient, being 
confined as yet to etymology, exegesis of the 
passage, and general biblical teaching Nu¬ 
merous interpretations have been proponed, 
but they are conjectures more or less satis¬ 
factory The word has been interpreted both 
impersonally and personally, as meaning—1. 
A place a solitai y desert (Jonathan, Jerome), 
2 A goat * the departing goat (Jewish revisers 
of the Septuagint. Vulgate); scape-goat, the 
goat that is allowed to escape (A V ), 3 An 
abstract noun utter removal or dismissal 
(Balir, Winer, R V ) , 4 A personal being. 
(a) some demon of the wilderness (Stade); 
(ft) a fallen angel who seduces men to evil 
(Book of Enoch vi 7 ; vm 1 et passim), later 
identified with Sanmiael , (e) an epithet ap¬ 
plied to the devil (Ongen, Heugstenberg, 
Oekler, Kurtz, Keil; see Milton, Patadise 
Lont 1.). 

Either of two interpretations is satisfac¬ 
tory • 1 To regai d the word as an abstraction 
Aaron shall cast lots upon the goats, “one 
lot for the Lord and the other lot for dis¬ 
missal,” and shall send the goat, upon which 
the latter lot falls, aw r av “as a dismissal to 
the wilderness” The idea of the escaped 
goat is virtually preserved by this interpre¬ 
tation 2 To regard the w’ord as an epithet 
of the devil, the apostate one Those who 
are laden with sin belong to the devil The 
objection to this interpretation is that Satan 
is nowhere mentioned m any part of the 
Pentateuch The serpent indeed is, but it is 
not certain that the devil was as yet recog¬ 
nized as the possessor and actuator of the 
serpent of the temptation. 

Az-a-zl'ah [Jehovah is strong]. 

1. A harper for religious service during the 
reign of David (1 Chron xv. 21). 

2 Father of a pnnce of Ephraim in David’s 
reign (1 Chron xxvii 20) 

3 An overseer of the temple in the reign 
of Hezekiah (2 Chron xxxi 13) 

Az'buk. 

Father of a ceitain Nehemiah, contempo¬ 


rary, but not identical with the celebrated 
governor of that name (Neh. iii. 16). 

A-ze'kah [a held dug by a hoe and set out 
with new vines]. 

A town in the lowland, near Socoh, to 
which the kings besieging Gibeon werednven 
by Joshua (Josh x. 10, 11). It was assigned 
to Judah (xv 35). The Philistines pitched 
their camp near it when they brought with 
them Goliath (1 Sam. xvn 1). It w T as fortified 
by Rehoboam (2 Chron xi. 9) Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar fought against it (Jer xxxiv. 7), and 
probably took it, but it continued to exist 
after the captivity (Neh. xi 30) Its site has 
not been identified 

A'zel ; m A V. once A'zal (Zech xiv 5), a 
Hebrew pronunciation sometimes employed 
w hen the word stands at a pause in the sen¬ 
tence (as in text of 1 Chron vm 38, but not 
of ix 44, R V ) [pelhaps, noble] 

1 A descendant of Jonathan, Saul’s son 
(1 Chron vin 37,38; ix 43,44). 

2 Probably a hamlet; and if so, it lay to 
the east of Jerusalem (Zech. xiv. 5). Pei- 
liaps identical With Beth-ezel 

A'zem. See Ezem. 

Az'gad [strong of fortune, or the god Gad 
is strong] 

Founder of a family, membeis of which re¬ 
turned from Babvloma with both Zerubbabel 
and Ezra (Ezra n. 12 , vni 12) Its repre¬ 
sentative sealed the covenant (Neh. x 15). 

A'zi-el. See J v\ziel 

A-zi'za [lobust] 

A man whom Ezra induced to divorce his 
foreign wife (Ezra x 27) 

Az'ma-veth [death is strong] 

1 A Baihumite, one of David’s mighty 
men (2 Sam xxm 31) 

2 A Benjamite, whose sons came to David 
at Ziklag (1 Chron xu 3) 

3. The son oi Adiel He was ovei David’s 
treasuies (1 Chron xxvii. 25) 

4 A son of Jehoadah and descendant of 
Jonathan. Saul’s son (1 Cliron. vm. 36). 

5. A village in the vicinity of Jerusalem, 
neai Geba Forty-two of its inhabitants re¬ 
turned fiom the Babylonian captivity (Ezra 
ii 24) Some smgeis resided on its fields 
(Neh. xu 29) Called also Beth-azmaveth 
(Neh. vn. 28) Its site is perhaps Hizmeh, 
midw r ay between Geba and Anathoth. 

Az'mon [robust] 

A place on the southern boundary of 
Canaan, to the w T est of Kadesh-barnea and 
near the brook of Egypt (Num. xxxiv. 4, 5 ; 
Josh. xv. 4, R V.). Exact site unknowm. 

Az'notli-ta'bor [the ears, i. e. slopes or 
tops, of Tabor] 

A place on the boundary of Naphtali, evi¬ 
dently near mount Tabor (Josh, xix 34). 

A'zor. 

An ancestor of Christ who lived after the 
exile (Mat i. 13, 14). 
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A-zo'tus. See Ashdod. 

Az'ri-el [help of God], 

1. A chief man of the half tribe of Manas- 
seh, east of the Jordan (1 Chron. v. 24). 

2. A Naphtalite of David’s time, father of 
Jerimoth (1 Chron. xxvii. 19). 

3. Father of Seraiah of Jeremiah’s time 
(Jer. xxxvi. 26). 

Az'ri-kam [help against an enemy, or help 
hath arisen] 

1. A son of Neariah (1 Chron. iii. 23). 

2. A son of Azel, and descendant of Jona¬ 
than, Saul’s son (1 Chron viii 38 ; ix 44). 

3. A Levite, descended from Meran (1 
Chron. ix. 14). 

4. The governor of the palace under king 
Ahaz. He was killed by an Ephraimite, 
Zichri (2 Chron. xxviii. 7). 

A-zu'bah [forsaken or desolation]. 

1. A wife of Caleb (1 Chron. ii 18, 19). 

2. A daughter of Shilhi and mother of 
Jehoshaphat (1 Kin. xxii. 42). 

A'zur. See Azzub. 

Az'zah. See Gaza. 

Az'zan [strong]. 

Father of Paltiel, prince of Issachar in the 
days of Moses (Num xxxiv. 26). 

Az'zur, in A. V. twice A'zur [helpful]. 

1. Father of Hananiah the false prophet 
(Jer. xxviii. 1). 

2. Father of Jaazaniah (Ezek. xi. 1) 

3. One of those who, with Nehennah, sealed 
the covenant (Neh. x. 17). 


B. 

Ba'al [master, lord, possessor]. 

1. A sun-god, exhibiting different aspects of 
the solar energy, the center of whose worship 
was Phoenicia, whence it spread to the neigh¬ 
boring countries. Baal was adored on high 
places in Moab as early as the days of Balaam 
and Balak (Num xxii. 41). In the time of 
the judges he had altars within the country 
of the Israelites (Judg. ii. 1.3; vi. 28-32), and 
when king Ahab married Jezebel, the daugh¬ 
ter of Ethbaal, king of the Sidomans, the 
worship of Baal almost supplanted that of 
Jehovah. The life and death struggle be¬ 
tween the two religions culminated on 
mount Carmel when the prophet Elijah met 
the priests of Baal (1 Km xvi 31, 32 ; xvin. 
17-40). Though it ended in the slaughter of 
the priests of Baal, yet they soon swarmed 
anew until crushed by Jehu (2 Kin x 18- 
28). About this time, the worship of Baal 
received new impulse in Judah through the 
influence of Jezebel’s daughter, Athaliah, 
wife of Jehoram (2 Chron. xvii. 3; xxi. 6; 
xxii. 2). On her overthrow, the temple of 
Baal at Jerusalem was pulled down, the al¬ 
tars and images were destroyed, and Mattan, 
the chief priest, slam before the altar (2 Km. 


xi. 18). After a time the worship of Baal 
was revived in both Israel (Hos. ii. 8; iv. 13) 
and Judah. Ahaz made molten images for 
the Baalim (2 Chron. xxviii. 2). Hezekiah, 
indeed, wrought a reformation, but Manas- 
seh erected altars to Baal (2 Kin. xxi 3). 
Josiah destroyed the vessels of Baal at Jeru¬ 
salem, and made the public worship of Baal 
for the time to cease (xxni 4, 5) Jeremiah 
frequently denounced it, as did other prophets 
(Jer xix. 4, 5) The worship of Baal was ac¬ 
companied with lascivious rites (cp. 1 Km 
xiv. 24), the sacrifice of children m the fire 
by parents (Jer. xix. 5), and kissing the 
image (1 Km. xix. 18; Hos. xm 2). Baal was 
often associated with the goddess Ashtoieth 
(Judg. ii 13), and in the vicinity of his 
altar there was often an Asheiah (Judg vi. 
30; 1 Km. xvi. 32,33, both R V ). Baal must 
not be confounded with the Babylonian Bel, 
though both were sun-gods. 

2. A Reubemte, house of Joel, who lived 
before the captivity of the ten tribes (1 Chron. 
v. 5, 6). 

3. A Benjamite, son of king Saul’s ancestor 
Jeiel (1 Chron vm 30, ix 3.1, 36, 39, R V ). 

4 A village of Simeon (1 Chron. iv 33); 
the same as Baalath-beer (q v ). 

Ba'al-ah [mistress] 

1. A town better known as Kirjath-jeanm 
(Josh xv 9). 

2 A hill in Judah, between Ekron and 
Jabneel (Josh xv. 11) 

3. A town in the south of Judah (Josh. xv. 
29), apparently the same as the Simeonite 
town Balah (Josh xix. 3) or Bilhah (1 Chron. 
iv. 29) Site unknown. 

Ba'al-ath [mistress]. 

A village of the original territory of Dan 
(Josh. xix. 44), near Gezer (Antiq. viii 6, 1) 
Solomon fortified it (1 Km ix. 18; 2 Chron 
vm. 6) 

Ba'al-ath-be'er [possessor of a well] 

A town on the boundary line of the tribe 
of Simeon. Called simply Baal (1 Chron iv. 
33), and apparently known also as Raniah 
and Ramoth of the South (Josh xix. 8. 1 
Sam. xxx. 27, R. V.). Site unknown 

Ba'al-be'rith [lord of a covenant; i. e. the 
god who enters into a covenant with his woi- 
shipers]. 

A designation under which in the time of 
the judges Baal was worshiped at Sliechem, 
where he had a temple (Judg. viii 33 ; ix. 4). 
Sometimes he was spoken of as El-benth, the 
coven an t-keepmg god (Judg. ix. 46, R V ; 
where A. V. partly translates the name). 

Ba'al-e, or rather, as in R. V, Baale Judah 
[a construct form, probably singular, Baal of 
Judah] 

A town of Judah, the same as Baalah and 
Knjath-baal and Kiijath-jearim (2 Sam. vi. 
2 ; cp. 1 Chron. xiii. 6; Josh, xviii. 14). See 
Kirjath-jearim. 
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Ba'al-gad [lord of fortune] 

A place at the foot of mount Hermon, in 
the valley of Lebanon, where apparently Gad, 
the god of fortune, was worshiped. It consti¬ 
tuted the extreme northern limit of Joshua’s 
conquests (Josh, xi 17; xii 7; xin. 5). It 
can scarcely be identified with either Banias 
or Baalbek. 

Ba'al-ha'mon [place of a multitude]. 

A place where Solomon had a vineyard 
(Song vm. 11). Its identity with Balamon, a 
town near Dothan (Judith vin 3), which Gese* 
mus suggested, is extremely doubtful in view 
of the variant spelling Belbaim, Belmaim, 
Abelmaein (iv. 4; vn. 3). 

Ba'al-ha'nan [the Lord is gracious]. 

1 Son of Achbor and king of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 38; 1 Chron. l 49). 

2. Custodian ot the olive and sycomore 
trees under king David (1 Chron. xxvn. 28). 

Ba'al-ha'zor [lord of a village]. 

A place beside Ephiaim (2 Sam xin. 23). 
Gesenius suggested Hazor in Benjamin (Nell 
xi. 33). Another view is that it was at Tell 
CVsur, 4£ miles north-north east of Bethel; 
but the two names are quite different etymo¬ 
logically. 

Ba'al-her'mon [Baal or lord of Hermon] 

A mountain maiking the northwestern 
limit of the half tribe of Manasseh east of 
Jordan, and situated south or southwest 
of mount Hermon proper (Judg in 3; 1 
Chron v. 23) The eompansou of Josh. xm. 
o with Judg in 3 is not sufficient to estab¬ 
lish its identity with Baal-gad. 

Ba'al-i [my master] (Hos. ii. 16). 

Ba'al-im [Hebrew plural of Baal]. 

The sun-god Baal as worshiped under differ¬ 
ent aspects by the nations neighbor to Israel, 
or the old Canaanite plural of eminence in¬ 
stead of the singular number (Judg. ii. 11; 
m 7: vm 33; x 10, 1 Sam vii 4; xn. 10). 
Often coupled wnth Ashtaroth (q. v ). 
Ba'a-lis. 

A king of the Ammonites who reigned 
shortly after Nebuchadnezzar’s capture of 
Jerusalem (Jer xl. 14). 

Ba'al-me'on [lord of Meon or habitation]. 

An old Amonte city on the frontiers of 
Moab, known fully as Beth-baal-meon (Num. 
xxxn 38; Ezek. xxv. 9; both forms on 
Moabite Stone 9, 30) It w r as assigned to the 
Reubeuites and rebuilt by them (Num xxxii. 
38 ; in ver 3 called Beon; Josh xni. 17; 1 
Chron. v. 8). It was held by Mesha, king 
of Moab (Stone 9, 30), and was in possession 
of the same people in the sixth century b. c. 
(Ezek xxv 9; and Jer xlvni. 23, w T here it 
is abbreviated to Betli-meon). It w r as still 
a considerable tow T n in the time of Jerome, 
w r ho gives its distance from Heshbon as 9 
Roman miles. The rums, now called Ma‘in, 
lie m the northern Moabite territory, 4 miles 
southwest of Medeba. Tristram describes 
them as occupying the crests and sides of 


four adjacent bills, one being evidently the 
site of the central city, connected with the 
rest by a causew T ay. There are remains of 
foundations, w'alls, streets, arches, carved 
stones, caverns and cavernous dwellings, 
wells, and cisterns. 

Ba'al-pe'or [lord of Peor]. 

A Moabite deity woishiped wuth impure 
rites on the top of mount Peor The Israel¬ 
ites, w T hen encamped at Slnttim, felt attracted 
by it, and so sinned that a plague broke out 
among them, and was not stayed till a slaugh¬ 
ter had been ordered of the chief transgres¬ 
sors (Num xxv. 1-9; Ps cvi. 28; Hos. ix. 
10 ) 

Ba'al-per'a-zim [place of breaking forth] 

A place near the valley of Rephaim where 
David gained a victory over the Philistines 
(2 Sam v 18-20, 1 Chron xiv 9-11, cp Is 
xxvin 21) 

Ba'al-shal'i-shah, in A. V. Baal-shalisha 

[lord of Shalisliah, a third part]. 

A village from w T hich bread and corn of the 
firstfruits were brought to Elisha w’hen he 
was at Gilgal, on the mountains, seven and a 
half miles north of Bethel (2 Km iv 42-44) 
The gift was brought to Gilgal because a 
school of the prophets was there Jerome 
and Eusebius call Baal-shalishah Beth-shal- 
ishali, and describe it as situated 15 Roman 
miles to the north of Lydda. Conder locates 
it at the present village of Kefr Tlulth on 
the lower hills of Ephraim. 16 English miles 
northeast of Lydda and 134 miles northwest 
of Gilgal. The distance and etymology favor 
the identification Cp 1 Sam ix. 4. 

Ba'al-ta'mar [lord or possessor of a palm] 

A place in Benjamin wffiere the Israelite 
army took their stand w T hen about to assail 
Gibeah (Judg xx 33). Exact site unknowm 

Ba'al-ze'bub [lord of the fly] 

The name under wdnch the sun-god Baal 
was worshiped at Ekron as the producer of 
flies, and consequently able to defend against 
this pest Ahaziah, king of Judah, applied 
to linn for a revelation (2 Kin i. 6, 16). See 
Beelzebub. 

Ba'al-ze'phon [lord of watchfulness, scarce¬ 
ly Baal of the noith or place of Typhon]. 

A place which was over against the Israel¬ 
ites while they weie encamped beside Pi- 
hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, just 
before they crossed through the sea (Ex. 
xiv. 2, 9). So also in Num xxxiii 7, Pi- 
hahiroth is said to be before Baal-zephon. 
Site disputed. 

Ba'a-na, in A. V. once Baanah (1 Kin. iv. 
16) [Aramaic form of Baanah]. 

1. Solomon’s purveyor for the southern dis¬ 
trict of the plain of Jezreel from Megiddo to 
the Jordan. He w r as a son of Ahilud and 
probably brother of Jehoshaphat the recorder 
(1 Km iv. 12; cp ver. 3). 

2. Solomon’s purveyor for Asher and vicin¬ 
ity. He was a son of Hushai, not unlikely 
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of that Hushai who was the friend and ad¬ 
viser of David (1 Kin. iv. 16) 

3. A certain Zadok’s father (Neh. iii. 4). 

Ba'a-nah. 

1. A Bepjamite, brother of Rechab, and 
leader of a predatory band Although the 
brothers belonged to the tribe of Saul, they 
nevertheless murdered his son Ish-bosheth, 
and thus were partly instrumental in turn¬ 
ing the kingdom to David. They carried the 
head of the murdered man to David at He¬ 
bron in expectation of a reward ; but David 
had them put to death as criminals (2 Sam. 
iv 1-12). 

2. A Netophathite, father of Heled, one of 
David’s worthies (1 Chron. xi. 30). 

3. One of Solomon’s purveyors See Baana. 

4. A Jew who returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra li. 2; Neh. vii 7). It was 
probably the representative of his family who 
sealed the covenant in Nehemiah’s time (x. 
27). 

Ba'a-ra [perhaps stupidity]. 

A wife of Shaharaim (1 Chron. vni. 8). 

Ba-a-seTah. 

A Levite, descendant of Gershom and an¬ 
cestor of Asaph the singer (1 Chron. vi. 40). 

B&'a-sha. 

Son of Ahijah, of the tribe of Issachar, who 
conspired against Nadab, the son and succes¬ 
sor of Jeroboam I, king of Israel. When 
Nadab was directing the siege of Gibbethon, 
then in the hands of the Philistines, Baasha 
murdered him and all Jeroboam’s descend¬ 
ants, thus fulfilling the judgment denounced 
against his house (1 Kin. xvi 7; cp. Acts ii. 
23). Then the assassin ascended the throne 
of Israel in the third year of Asa, king of 
Judah, and fixed his capital at Tirzah (1 Kin. 

xv. 25-xvi. 4) He carried on a long war 
with Asa. He began to fortify Ramah to 
blockade the northern frontier of Judah, but 
was diverted from his purpose by the in¬ 
vasion of his kingdom by Benhadad, king 
of Damascus, wnom Asa hired (1 Kin. xv. 
16-21; 2 Chron. xvi. 1-6). Baasha continued 
the calf-worship begun by Jeroboam, and 
the prophet Jehu threatened him and his 
house with Jeroboam’s fate. He died after 
a reign of 24 years, and was buried in Tirzah. 
His son Elah succeeded him (1 Km. xv. 34- 

xvi. 6). 

Ba'bel [gate of God]. 

A city in the plain of Shinar. It is first 
mentioned after the flood. It was the begin¬ 
ning of Nimrod’s kingdom, i. e probably the 
earliest and chief seat of his power (Gen x. 
10). In the English versions the word Babel 
occurs in this passage and xi. 9 only, being 
rendered Babylon in all later notices 

The tower of Babel was begun shortly 
after the flood. Those who planned its erec¬ 
tion hoped to establish a renowned center 
and prevent the danger of their being scat¬ 
tered over the earth. There is neither build¬ 


ing-stone nor lime on the alluvial plain of 
Shinar, so bricks were used in place of stone 
in building this towei, and for mortar bitu¬ 
men was employed, abundant supplies of 
which were found at Hit, about 140 miles 
higher up the river The plan of the build¬ 
ers, however, was not carried out, for those 
erecting the tower were visited with a pun¬ 
ishment which instantly or soon produced 
difference of dialect and the withdrawal of 
men to new regions. Hence the city was 
called Babel, place of God’s judgment (see 
Gate). To describe the event the Hebrew 
writer selected the word balal , ^hich bears 
some resemblance in sound to Babel (Gen. 
xi 1-9). This confusion of tongues is re- 
coided in the midst of a section of the book 
of Genesis devoted to the Semites (x 21-xi. 
26), and may, therefore, have been an inci¬ 
dent of Semitic, and not of universal, his¬ 
tory. It may have oiiginated dialects among 
the Semites only (xi 1 is equally true on 
this interpretation) ; have occuried after the 
rise of the family of Eber, and be echoed in 
the name Peleg (x. 25); see Peleg A 
groundless tiadition identifies the towei of 
Babel with the Birs Ninnfid, at Borsippa, 
about 7 miles from the center of Babylon. 
But if the unfinished tower was ever put to 
use afterwards, it was more likely perpetua¬ 
ted by the temple-towei Etemenanki, north 
of the great temple of Marduk, in the city 
of Babylon itself. 

Although work on the tower ceased, yet 
the place was not wholly deserted In after 
years it was the home of a great community. 
See next article 

Bab'y-lon [Babel, Assyrian Bab-ilu , with 
the Greek ending on] 

1 The capital of the Babylonian empire. 
Its first mention in the Hebrew Scnptuies is 
in Gen. x 10, with three other places, as the 
beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom (cp Is xxni. 
13) There the tower of Babel (q v.) was 
undertaken and the consequent confusion of 
tongues took place (Gen xi 1-9) The city 
became the mistress of Babylonia under king 
Hammurabi, about the middle of the twen¬ 
tieth centuiy B c. (see Amraphel), and 
henceforth was the political and religious 
center of the countiv It reached the height 
of its glory in the sixth century b c , under 
Nebuchadnezzar, who did much for it, ren¬ 
dering it the largest and most splendid capi¬ 
tal of his time The old palace stood on the 
eastern bank of the Euphrates This royal 
residence was enlarged by Nebuchadnezzar 
to twice its original size, by an addition on 
the north, and then had the river on the 
west and a canal on the north and the south, 
while the eastern side and a magnificent 
gateway stood upon the great Procession 
Street, which came from the temple of 
Marduk, about half a mile to the south. 
Nebuchadnezzar built another palaee a mile 
and a half to the north of the older one, on 
an artificial hill whose terraced sides were 
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probably covered by the famous hanging 
gardens. Herodotus, who flourished about 
443 B. c , states that Babylon, which he pre¬ 
sumably visited, was a square, each side 
being 120 stades, or about fourteen miles, m 
length. This measurement yields an area 
of nearly 200 square miles, and includes 
Borsippa iu the city limits Ctesias, also an 
eyewitness, who flourished about the year 
400 B. c , makes each side of the square about 
90 stades, or the length of the four sides 
together 360 stades or 42 miles, in which 
case the area would slightly exceed 100 
square miles The city was surrounded by 
a wall (Jer. li 58), or rather double walls 
(Herod i 181). Without was a deep and 
broad moat Between the two walls, all 
around the square, was a space in which no 
houses were allowed to be built Within the 
circuit of the inner wall were many gardens, 
orchards, and fields These counted much for 
area, but added little tothe population of the 
citv Herodotus says that the walls were 50 
royal cubits broad, or about 85 English feet, 
and the height 200 royal cubits, about 335 
English feet Quintus Cuitius, about a d 
40, gives the breadth at about 32 English 
feet; and Clitarchus las reported by Diodorus 
Siculus) and Strabo make the height 75 feet. 
These writers state the circuits variously, 
from 365 to 385 stades. The city had a 
hundred gates of bronze, twenty-five on each 
side From these there ran broad streets at 
right angles to the walls, thus dividing the 
whole area into squares The Euphrates 
flowed through the midst of the city, di\id- 
mg it into two portions Along each bank 
of the river there was a continuous quay. 
A wall separated the quay from the city; 
but it was pierced by twentv-five gateways, 
from each of which a sloping descent led to 
the water’s edge There were ferryboats, 
a bridge, and even a tunnel. The walls, 
quays, palaces, temples, and private edifices 
were built of brick, the cement or mortar 
was bitumen (cp Gen. xi 3). The timber of 
the houses, which were two, three, and four 
stories high, was of palm wood (Herod, i. 
178-186). 

In 520-19 b c , and again in 514, Babylon 
revolted against Darius Hvstaspis, but on 
both occasions it was subdued, and the last 
time was dismantled. Its decay was hastened 
by Seleucus Nicator, who conquered the city 
in 312 b c , and made large use of its ma¬ 
terials in building the new capital, Seleucia, 
on the banks of the Tigris. 

The Scripture prophecies regarding Baby¬ 
lon have been fulfilled (Is xiii ; xiv 1-23; 
xxi. 1-10; xlvi. 1, 2; xlvii 1-3; Jer. 1. and 
li.). Jeremiah (li. 37, cp. 1 26) said that it 
should become heaps, and mounds are all 
that remain of it now. They commence 
about 31 miles above the village of Hillah, 
and extend northward slightly above 3 miles, 
by 2 from east to west, lying chiefly on the 
eastern side of the river The three most 


notable mounds are now called by the Arabs 
the Babil, the Kasr, and the Amran mounds. 
They lie east of the river, and in a section 
of the old city which, at some period of his¬ 
tory, was a triangular area bounded by the 
river and two walls. These walls were prac¬ 
tically straight, met in almost a right angle 
toward the east, and measured two and three 
miles in length The southern mouud, Am- 
ran, marks the site of Marduk’s temjile The 
central one, Kasr. covers the remains of the 
old palace and a temple of the goddess Belit, 
winch stood farther to the east and w*as sep¬ 
arated from the palace by the Procession 
Street The mound Babil, m the north, is 
the site of Nebuchadnezzar's northern palace. 

2 The mystic Babylon of Revelation xiv. 
8 : xvi 19; xvn , xvm , is the city of Rome, 
which stood on seven hills (cp xvn. 3, 5, 6, 9, 
18) 

Bab-y-lo'ni-a. 

A region of western Asia which had Baby¬ 
lon for its capital It is sometimes called, in 
whole or in part, Slnnar iGen x 10, xi. 2; 
Is xi 11), and sometimes land of the Chal¬ 
deans (Jer. xxiv 5, xxv 12: Ezek xn. 13). 
It was bounded on the north by Mesopo¬ 
tamia, the dmding line between the two 
running fiom near Hit on the Euphrates to a 
little below Samarah on the Tigris The 
boundary is a natural one, separating the 
slightly elevated plain of secondaiy forma¬ 
tion on the north from the low-lying allu\ mm 
brought down by the Euphrates and the Ti¬ 
gris on the south Babylonia is bounded on 
the east by the mountains of Elam, east of the 
river Tigris, on the south by the Peisian 
Gulf, and on the w*est bv the Arabian desert. 
In ancient historic times the area was about 
25,000 square miles, but the northern part of 
the Persian Gulf is being gradually filled 
w r ith alluvium, so that now the district is 
430 miles long bj 185 bioad at the widest 
part, and contains 30.000 squaie miles The 
deep, rich, alluvial soil, artificially irrigated, 
was of almost matchless feitility. Cushites 
were early in the country (Gen x. 8-10), and 
likewise the Semites Cities w ere built, not¬ 
ably Ur (xi 28), Laisa (cp xiv 1), Ereeh, 
Babel, Accad (x 10), Cutliah (2 Kin xvii.24), 
and Nippur These towns were sometimes 
independent kingdoms, at other times under 
one monarch The Cushite Nimrod early 
united four under his sw T ay. Sargon of Agade, 
wlio w as a Semite by race or had adopted the 
Semitic language, held the entire region 
under his rule about 3750 B c. But his 
dominion and that of his son Naram-sin ex¬ 
tended far beyond Babylonia, and reached 
to the Mediterranean Sea. Two millenia 
before Christ Kudurnanhundi descended 
from Elam and conquered Babylonia. To 
this Elamite dynasty Chedorlaomer probably 
belonged (Gen. xiv. 1). But the Elamites 
were at length defeated, and an end was put 
to their rule in Babylonia by Hammurabi. 

I Several generations later the Cosseans estab- 
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lished themselves in the country. About the 
sixteenth century b. c , the officials of Pales¬ 
tine used the Babyloniau script and language 
in their correspondence with the Egyptian 
court. About 1270 B. c. the Assyrians under 
Tukulti-adar subjugated Babylonia, which 
for the next 700 years remained a second-rate 
power, though occasionally casting off the 
Assyrian yoke. Nabonassar achieved inde¬ 
pendence in 747 B c. The country was re¬ 
conquered by Tiglath-pileser about 731 B. c.; 
then, after successive revolts, by Sargon in 
709 b. c, by Sennacherib in 703 b. c., by 
Esarhaddon in 680 B. c, and by Ashurbanipal 
in 648 b c. During this penod Merodach- 
baladan twice occupied the throne, once from 
721 to 709, and again in 704 or 703. In 625 
B c, Babylonian independence was finally 
secured by Nabupalusur, known to the Greeks 
as Nabopolassar, who was probably an official 
under the Assyrians. The Assyrian empire 
was threatened by Medes and restless Baby¬ 
lonians Aided by the Chaldeans, Nabo¬ 
polassar took possession of Babylon, pro¬ 
claimed independence from Assyria, and al¬ 
lied himself with the Medes, and laid the 
foundations of what soon developed into the 
great Babylonian empire. He reigned from 
the year 625 to 605 b c. Nineveh had been 
taken and destroyed about 606 b c , and in 
the partition of its empire the share of 
Nabopolassar was Susiana, the valley of the 
Euphrates, Syria, and Palestine, which were 
annexed to the Babyloniau empire But the 
claim of Babylonia to the country west of 
the Euphrates was disputed by Pharaoh 
Necho, king of Egypt, and Nabopolassar sent 
his son Nebuchadnezzar to protect the Baby¬ 
lonian interests. Nebuchadnezzar totally 
defeated Necho at the battle of Carchemish, 
fought 605 B. c., and pushed westward in 
order to follow up his victory, but he was 
recalled to Babylon by the news of his 
father’s death. He ascended the throne in 
605 B C., and reigned nearly forty-four years. 
Under him the Babylonian empire reached 
the farthest limits to which it ever attained; 
and almost all its engineering and architectu¬ 
ral achievements were earned out under his 
direction Jerusalem was captured and de¬ 
stroyed by him, and the people of Judah 
carried into captivity; see Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar. On his death m 562 B. c , he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Evil-merodach, who be¬ 
friended the captive Jehoiachin (2 Kin xxv. 
27; Jer. lii. 31). After a reign of two years 
(562-560 b. c.) Evil-merodach was put to 
death by conspirators, headed by Nenglissar, 
husband of a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Neriglissar, who was probably the military 
officer Nergal-sharezer who took part in the 
siege against Jerusalem (Jer. xxxix. 3, 13), 
then ascended the throne and reigned four 
years and a half, dying early in 556 B. c. 
His son and successor, Labashi-marduk, a 
mere boy, was clubbed to death a few months 
later. The conspirators against the boy-king 


then invested one of their number, Nabona’id, 
with the sovereignty In the seventeenth 
year of his reign, 539 b c , Cyrus the 
Persian entered Babylon, terminating the 
Babylonian empire; see Cyrus. From the 
Persians the domination of the country was 
wrested by Alexander the Gieat, by lus vic¬ 
tories in 333 and 331 B. c Since then the 
territory on the Lower Euphrates has passed 
from the Greeks successively to the Romans, 
the Parthians, the Persians again, and finally 
to the Mohammedans. After the fall of Je¬ 
rusalem m a. D 70 Babylonia became, and 
for centuries lemained, a seat of Jewish 
schools devoted to the study and lnterpieta- 
tion of the law The country at present is 
comparatively unproductive, but undei film 
and enlightened rule would be one of the 
most fertile regions in the world. 

Ba'ca [a balsam tree, so named from its 
shedding, as it were, tears of gum; possibly 
also a noun meaning weeping]. 

A valley in Palestine (Ps Ixxxiv. 6), so 
called from the balsam trees which grew r m 
it; possibly the valley of Rephaim, w’heie 
such trees were found (2 Sam v 22, 23, R V 
margin). Perhaps, however, the expression is 
figurative, as the Greek and Syrian tiansla- 
tors believed, like “ valley of the shadow of 
death,” and denotes any vale of tears. 

Bac'chi-des. 

A Synan general sent by Demetrius I at 
the close of 162 B. c to place Alcimus in the 
high priesthood, and to subjugate rebellious 
Judah (1 Mac vii 8-20) The next yeai he 
defeated Judas and Jonathan Maccabgeus, 
but his thud campaign, which he undertook 
in 157 b c, was not successful, and he re¬ 
turned discouraged (ix. 1-57, 59-72). 

Badg'er. 

The rendering of the Hebrew word Tahash 
in the A V. (Ex. xxvi 14; xxxv. 7; Num 
iv. 25, Ezek. xvi 10) It was an animal Its 
skin was used for the outei covering of the 
tabernacle, and for sandals. Tristram says 
that the common badger, Meles vulgarts, is not 
rare in the hilly and wooded parts of Pales¬ 
tine, but it does not seem to be alluded to in 
the Bible See Seal, I. 

Bffl'an. 

Probably a Bedouin tribe which made pred¬ 
atory incursions (1 Mac. v. 4). Blau has, how¬ 
ever, suggested that it may be the name of 
the place which is called Bajaa m the in¬ 
scription at Karrak, and which was situated 
in the region indicated by the nanative. 

Bag'plpe. 

The rendering on the margin of the R V 
of the Aramaic Sumphoneya in Dan. iii 5, 7, 
10, 15. The texts of the A. V. and R. V 
translate it dulcimer. Sumphoneya is ap¬ 
parently from the Greek sumphonia , sym¬ 
phony, unison of sounds The bagpipe is 
known in Italy by the name sambogna, and 
in Asia Minor as sambonya, names which re¬ 
call sumphoneya. The instrument is used also 
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in Egypt and Arabia, where it consists of a 
leathern bag in which two pipes are inserted, 
one for inflating the bag, the other for play¬ 
ing upon with the fingers. 

Ba-ha'rum-ite. 

An inhabitant of Bahunm (IChron. xi. 33). 

Ba-hu'rim [young men]. 

A village near the mount of Olives, on the 
road from Jerusalem to the Jordan (2 Sam. 
xvi. 5). It is mentioned repeatedly in the 
historv of David. Thence came Shimei, who 
■cursed him, and in a well there Jonathan and 
Ahnnaaz hid when pursued by the partisans 
of Absalom (2 Sam. lii. 16; xvi. 5; xvii. 18; 
xix 16; 1 Kin. li. 8). There is reason to 
believe that it was on or near the old road 
that ran from Jerusalem to the Jordan 
through the wady Ruabeh, and stood either 
at the ruins a mile and a half northeast of 
Jerusalem and the same distance south of 
Anathoth or else half a mile to the southeast 
on the ridge. 

Ba'Jith. See Bayith 

Bak-bak'kar. 

A Levite (1 Chron. ix. 15). 

Bak'buk [a flagon]. 

One of the Netlnnim, and founder of a 
family, members of which returned from the 
captivity (Ezra li. 51; Neh vn. 53). 

Bak-bu-kl/ah [effusion of Jehovah] 

1. A Levite resident of Jerusalem, and in 
high office immediately after the exile (Neh. 
xi 17). 

2 A Levite, perhaps representative of the 
family of the earlier Levite of this name, 
who served as gatekeeper of the temple in 
Nehemiah’s time i Neh. xii. 25). 

Balaam [perhaps, devouring] 

A diviner (Josh. xiii. 22; cp Num. xxiv. 
1), son of Beor, and resident at the town of 
Pethor, on the Euphrates (Num. xxii 5), in 
Aram, in the hill country of the east (xxiii. 
7; cp Deut xxiii. 4). The Hebrew text of 
Num. xxii. 5 describes Balak as sending to 
Balaam “ to the land of the children of his 
people,” meaning Balak’s native land or, 
better, Balaam’s The Samaritan and Syriac, 
reading ‘ ammon for ‘ ammo , have “ land of the 
children of Ammon”; but Balaam is no¬ 
where else connected with the Ammonites, 
not even in Num. xxxi. 8 This diviner rec¬ 
ognized Jehovah as the god of Israel (xxiii 
21), and as one at least of his own gods 
(xxii. 18; but the Greek version reads merely 
“ Jehovah God ”). Balak, king of Moab, sent 
an embassy to him, consisting of elders of 
Moab and Midian, offering him reward to 
place the Israelites under a ban (Num. xxii. 
5-7). He answered that he could not do so 
without the consent of Jehovah, the God of 
Israel. Consent was, of course, refused. 
Balak dispatched more honorable negotiators, 
not elders, but princes. Balaam replied that 
not for a house full of gold and silver would 
he go beyond the word of Jehovah. Impor- 


| tuning God for permission, he was allowed 
j to go with the men, on condition of uttering 
| only the words that God put into his mouth, 
i On the way an angel of the Lord with drawn 
! sword, visible to the ass on which Balaam 
rode, but not to its rider, thrice disputed his 
| progress. The ass refused to go forward. 
When beaten, voice was given to it, and it 
spoke out. Finally, Balaam himself was per¬ 
mitted to see the angel, and learn the peril 
he was in. He offered to turn back, but was 
allowed to go forward, on the same stringent 
condition as before Bahtk met him on the 
banks of the Arnon, and conducted him to 
Kiriath-huzoth, probably the same as Kiriath- 
arim, on the first conspicuous eminence 
north of the Arnon The next morning the 
two, accompanied by the princes of Moab, 
went northward to the high places of Baal, 
from which lofty spot pait of the camp of 
Israel at Shittim was visible (Num. xxii 8- 
41, R V ). After sacrifices on seven altars, 
Balaam went alone to a bare height There 
the word of the Lord came to him. He re¬ 
turned to Balak, and under the irresistible 
pow r er of God blessed the people he had been 
invited to curse (xxiii 1-12). Balak was 
disappointed, but held to the idea that, as 
long as Balaam saw’ but a part of the camp, 
perhaps he might be able to curse the Israel¬ 
ites. He took Balaam to the top of Pisgah 
and sacrificed, as before; but the only result 
was fresh blessing instead of cursing (13-26) 
A third attempt was made from the top of 
Poor, on the ridge north of Nebo. Not 
merely was there blessing, but the utterance 
ended with the prophecy of a star out of 
Jacob, and a scepter out of Israel that should 
sway over Moab and Edom Balak in anger 
dismissed Balaam without conferring on him 
the intended honor (xxm 27-xxiv 25). Ba¬ 
laam, however, before quitting the country, 
suggested that if the Israelites could be se¬ 
duced into the idolatry and the impurity 
of the worship practiced m Baal-peor, they 
w’ould come under Jehovah’s curse The evil 
counsel was followed In the w r ar waged by 
the Israelites to execute vengeance on the 
Midianites for this deed, Balaam was slain 
(xxxi. 8, 16). Vanous othei O. T books and 
some of the N. T. waiters refer to Balaam’s 
character and fate (Deut xxiii. 4, 5; Josh, 
xxiv. 9, 10; Neh. xiii 2; Mic. vi. 5; 2 Pet 
ii. 15; Jude 11; Rev. ii. 14). 

Balac. See Balak. 

Bal'a-dan [a son he hath given] The name 
is abbreviated by omission of the name of 
some god who bestowed the son. 

Father of Merodach-baladan (Is. xxxix. 1). 

Ba'lah. See Baalah 3 . 

Balak, in A. V of N T. Balac [emptying]. 

A Moabite king, son of Zippor, who lured 
Balaam from Pethor to curse Israel (Num. 
xxii.-xxiv.; Josh. xxiv. 9; Jndg. xi. 25; Mic. 
vi. 4. 5; Rev. ii. 14). 
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Bald Lo'cust. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Sal 1 am, con¬ 
sumer. An unknown species of locust or 
grasshopper (Lev. xi. 22). There is nothing 
in the Hebrew etymology to suggest that the 
animal had a bald appearance. 

Balm, Balm of GlTe-ad. 

The rendering of the Hebrew word S°n, 
ooze, a vegetable product obtained especially 
in Gilead (Gen. xxxvii 25; Jer. viii. 22: xlvi. 
11), and exported from Palestine (Gen xxxvii. 
25; Ezek. xxvii. 17). It was used as an oint¬ 
ment for the healing of wounds (Jer. li. 8). 
It was once strongly believed, and still is by 
many, that the balm of Gilead was opobal- 
samum. a greenish-yellow oily resin of the 
consistency of honey, to which wonderful 
healing virtues were attributed. It come j 
from a tree, Balsamodendron opobalsamum or 
gileadense, belonging to the order Amyridacese 
( Amynds ). It is from six to eight feet high. 
But the identification of the opobalsamum 
with the balm of Gilead is rendered doubtful 
by the fact that the tree producing it is not 
now found in Gilead, even in gardens, and 
there is no proof that it ever existed in that 
locality. It is a native of Arabia and Nubia, 
and hence is often called the balm of Mecca 
On the margin of R. V (Gen. xxxvii 25) the 
word is rendered by mastic. Pistacm lenti jeus , 
a bushy evergreen tree, about twelve feet 
high. It grew in Palestine (Pliny 14, 25). 
The transparent, pale yellow, fragrant gum 
was used for incense and, when dissolved in 
water, as an ointment; while oil obtained 
from the bark, leaves, and berries was used 
as a medicine. Josephus mentions a plant 
bearing very precious balsam as cultivated at 
Jericho, but he does not give details sufficient 
for its identification (Antiq. xiv 4, 1; xv. 4, 
2: War l. 6, G). Nor can it be examined now, 
for it has been extinct, it is believed, since 
the time of the crusades. 

Bal'sam Tree. 

The rendering of Hebrew Baku’ on the 
margin of Ps. lxxxiv. G; 2 Sam. v. 23, 24; 1 
Chron xiv. 14, 15 m R. V. The plant grew 
near Jerusalem. The Arabs apply the name 
to a bush which grows near Mecca, resembles 
the balsam (see Balm), and has a white, acrid 
sap. 

Ba'mah [high place] (Ezek. xx. 29). See 
High Places. 

Ba'moth [high places]. 

An encampment of the Israelites north of 
the Arnon, probably an abbreviation of 
Bamoth-baal (Num xxi. 19). 

Ba'moth'ba'al [high places of Baal]. 

A place north of the Arnon, probably that 
at which the Israelites temporarily encamped, 
to which Balak took Balaam, and whence 
the plains of Moab were visible (Num. xxi 
19; xxii. 41 R V margin). It was within 
the limits of the tribe of Reuben 'Josh xiii 
17; where it is named between Dibon and 


Beth-baal-meon). It is believed to be one of 
the peaks of the long ridge of ‘Attarus on the 
south bank of the Zerka Ma‘in. 

Ba'ni [built]. 

1. A Gadite, one of David’s mighty men (2 
Sam xxin. 36). Textual criticism is still un¬ 
able to determine the text of this verse and 
of 1 Chron. xi. 38. One or both may need 
revision. 

2 A descendant of Judah through Perez 
(1 Chron. ix. 4, R. V.). 

3 Founder of a family, members of which 
returned from Babylonia with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra ii. 10) Some of them took foreign 
wives (x. 29) The family’s representative 
sealed the covenant (Neh x 14). Called also 
Binnui (Neh. vii 15). 

4 A Levite of the family of Merari (1 
Chron. vi 46). 

5. A Levite who lived before the return 
from exile, of the sons of Asaph and hence 
of the family of Gershom (Neh xi. 22). 

6 A Levite, father of Rehum (Nell. iii. 17); 
perhaps he who took a prominent part at the 
feast of tabernacles in Ezra’s time (Neh. vin 
7; ix 4, 5), and in behalf of his house sealed 
the covenant (x 13) 

7. A Levite (Neh ix 4). As the name is 
mentioned twice in ver 4 and only once in 
ver 5, it is perhaps once corrupt in ver 4. 

8. Founder of house or family (Ezra x 34), 
among whose descendants vras a person also 
named Bahi (38). 

Bank and Bank'er. 

Not only was money loaned by a man to 
his neighbor as a private transaction, but 
money-lending was a regulai business The 
banker sat at his table (Luke xix 23), re¬ 
ceived money on deposit, allowed interest on 
it (ibid., Mat xxv. 27), and loaned it to 
others on pledge or moitgage (cp Neh v. 
3, 4). A bianch of the banking business was 
monev-ehangmg For a small commission 
the broker exchanged money of one denom¬ 
ination for that of another, as shekels for the 
half-shekels needed to pay the temple tax; 
or gave coins curient in the country for for¬ 
eign money, as a Hebrew shekel for Roman 
denarii and Greek drachmas (Mark xi. 15; 
John n 15). See Loan. 

Bap'tism. 

The rite of washing with water as a sign 
of religious purification and consecration. 
Among the Jews, as elsewhere, such wash¬ 
ings were frequent; some prescribed in the 
O. T. (e fjf. Ex. xxix. 4; xxx 20; xl. 12; Lev. 
xv.; xvi. 26, 28; xvii. 15. xxii. 4, G; Num. 
xix. 8) and others the product of later cus¬ 
tom (see Mark vii. 3, 4; Heb. vi. 2). Many 
believe also that in Christ’s time, as certainly 
was the case later, proselytes to Judaism were 
baptized. Hence John, the Forerunner, when 
sent to call Israel to repentance, was directed 
by God (John i. 33) to administer baptism to 
those who accepted his message. His rite is 
called “ th^ baptism of repentance unto remis- 
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sion of sms” (Mark i 4, R. V ). Recipients of 
it thereby acknowledged their sins ami pro¬ 
fessed their faith that through the coming 
Messiah they would he forgiv n Jesus sought 
baptism partly to express his sympathy with 
John's work, partly to dedicate himself to his 
own work, and partly to express his assump¬ 
tion of the sins of men. The mode of John’s 
baptism is not described, but, as Jesus entered 
into the Jordan (Mark 1 9,10), it was probably 
by affusion or by immersion. At first Christ’s 
disciples continued to baptize the people as 
John had done (John iv 1, 2), thus carrying on 
John’s work, but after Christ’s Galihean min¬ 
istry began, we read of this no more But 
in his parting instructions (Mat xxviii 19), 
Chnst made baptism the initiatory rite of his 
Church, one of the two sacraments to be ob¬ 
served by his followers. Hence we find it 
from the first required and administered by 
the apostles and their co-laborers (Acts ii JH. 
41 , vin 12, 38 ; ix 18 ; x 48 , 1 Cor i 14, 1«, 
etc.). It signifies and seals a belieser’s union 



Ancient representation of the Baptism of Christ, 
from a Church in Ra\enna John stands on 
the river bank, our Lord in the water The 
river Jordan is symbolized by the sitting figure 

with Christ through repentance and faith; 
the removal of his sins by Christ’s death and 
the Spirit’s operation in linn , and his en¬ 
gagement to be the Lord’s (Rom vi. 4, Gal. 
iii. 27; Col ii. 11, 12; 1 Pet in 21) Chris¬ 
tians have differed, even from early times, as 
to the mode of baptism. While the word is 
derived from a verb, bn\)Uzd, which means 
etymologically to immerse, this does not 
prove that immersion was the mode alw T ays 
practiced nor that it is necessary In fact, 
instances occur where the word plainly does 
not mean immerse (c p Luke xi. 38, in Eng¬ 
lish version “wash,” and probably Mark vn. 
4). The Scriptures nowhere describe, much 
less prescribe, the mode. In the post-apos- 
toli times both immersion and affusion were 
used. The Eastern cliurclu s and the Protes¬ 


tant Baptists still practice immersion, the 
Latin Church generally uses affusion, while 
most Protestants use affusion or aspersion 
(sprinkling) Probably the mode varied even 
in apostolic times. According to Christ’s com¬ 
mand, it is to be administered in the name 
of the Trinity. Modem Baptists contend 
that baptism should only be administered to 
adult believers. The Church, however, from 
the earliest time has administered it also to 
children who have sponsors to care for their 
Christian nurture It is certainly scriptural 
to do this to children of believers, since St 
Paul expressly teaches (Gal ni 15-29) that 
believers in Christ are under the gracious 
provisions of the covenant w’hich God made 
with Abraham. Under that covenant cir¬ 
cumcision w*as administered to children as a 
sign of tlieir participation in the relation in 
which their parents stood to God The chil¬ 
dren oi Christian believers have therefore a 
similar right to the ordinance w T hieh has re¬ 
placed circumcision 

The phrase “baptized for the dead” (1 
Cor xv 29) is difficult to explain It prob¬ 
ably either means “baptized wnth a view* to 
the w r orld of the dead into w T hich w T e are 
going,” or refers to a custom of baptizing one 
person in place of another who has died, a 
custom which Paul might cite for his argu¬ 
ment without approv ing u t. p. 

Bar-ab'bas [son of a father]. 

A robber who had made an insurrection in 
which he had committed murder. He was a 
notable prisoner when Jesus was arrested. 
Pilate, anxious that Jesus should be released, 
offered the Jew r s the option of releasing Jesus 
or Barabbas, and they chose Barabbas (Mat. 
xxvii 16, 17, 20, 21, 26) 

Bar'a-chel [God has blessed]. 

A Buzite, father of Elihu, Job’s friend 
(Job xxxn 2, 6) 

Bar-a-chi'ah, in A V Barachias, the 

Greek modification of the Hebrew' name [Je¬ 
hovah hath blessed]. 

Father of that prophet, Zachanah, who w T as 
slain betw een the temple and the altar (Mat. 
xxm 35) See Zachariah. 

Ba'rak [lightning]. 

A n Israelite, belonging to the city of Kedesh- 
naphtali, w r ho at the command of Deborah 
the prophetess called together 10,000 men of 
Naphtali and Zebulun, with whom he routed 
Sisera, Jabin’s commander-in-chief, and de- 
stroved his army (Judg. iv. 1-24: v. 1, 12; 
Heb xi. 32). 

Bar-ba'ri-an. 

1. Originally one w’lio did not speak the 
Greek language. The phrase Hellenes and 
barbarians embraced all nations (cp. Rom. i. 
14). There being nothing offensive in the 
word, the Romans and the Jews were content 
to be called barbarians. 

2. Later, one who did not belong to the 
cultivated Hellenic race (cp. Col. iii. 11). 
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3 One who spoke an unintelligible foreign 
tongue (1 Cor. xiv. 11). 

Bar-hu'mite. 

Probably a misreading of Baharumite (2 
Sam. xxiii 31 with 1 Charon, xi. 33). 

Ba-ri'ah [fugitive]. 

A descendant of Shecaniah (1 Chron. iii. 

22 ). 

Bar-je'sus. See Elymas. 

Bar-Jo'nah, in A. V. Bar-Jona. 

A surname of the apostle Peter (Mat. xvi. 
17), probably meaning “ son of John ” (John 
l 42 ; xxi. 15-17, R V), for the Hebrew 
word from which John is derived is occa¬ 
sionally written in Greek in a form not dis¬ 
tinguished from the Greek of Jonah (cp. 
various Greek texts of 2 Km xxv. 23; 1 
Chron. vi. 9, 10; xii. 12; xxvi 3; Ezra viii. 
12; 1 Esdras ix. 1, 23). 

Bar'kos [painter]. 

One of the Nethinnn, who founded a fam¬ 
ily, members of which returned from the cap¬ 
tivity (Ezra li. 53; Neh. vii 55). 

Barley. 

A cereal gram, called by the Hebrews 
S el orah, the hairy, bristling thing, and by the 
Greeks Knthai, and largely cultivated in 
Palestine (Ruth i. 22), Egypt (Ex. ix. 31), and 
the adjacent regions, and made into cakes or 
loaves (Judg. vn. 13; John vi. 9). The sev¬ 
eral barleys belong to the genus Hordeum. 
They are cereal grasses, with the spikelets, 
which are m threes, on opposite sides of the 
rachis or flower axis, so as to form a two- 
sided spike. Ten species are known, of which 
Tristram found six in Palestine, one of them, 
Hordeum athaburense, from mount Tabor, being 
peculiar to the Holy Land. That now culti¬ 
vated in Palestine is chiefly Hordeum dis- 
tichum, which has only the central floret fer¬ 
tile, the two side ones being abortive 

Bar'na-bas [son of prophecy, especially of 
prophesying which takes the form of ex¬ 
hortation or consolation]. 

The surname of Joses, a Levite of Cyprus, 
who. early converted to Christianity, sold his 
land and laid the price at the feet of the 
apostles in Jerusalem (Acts iv. 36,37) When 
the Christians of Jerusalem were afraid to re¬ 
ceive the new convert Paul, Barnabas spoke 
in his behalf, and removed their apprehen¬ 
sions (ix. 27). On the report reaching Jeru¬ 
salem that Christians of Cyprus and Cyrene 
had been proclaiming the gospel with great 
success to Greeks as well as to Jews at Antioch 
of Syria, the Church sent Barnabas thither, 
and he aided in the work (xi. 19-24). From 
Antioch he went to Tarsus and brought back 
Saul (xi 22-26). Later the two were dis¬ 
patched to carry alms to their brethren at 
Jerusalem, then suffering from famine (27- 
30). Returning with John Mark to Antioch 
(xii. 25), they were sent forth by the church 
on a mission to the gentiles (xiii 2). They 
visited Cyprus, and went thence to Perga, 


Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe. At Lystra at Paul’s command a crip¬ 
ple walked ; and the inhabitants concluded 
that Barnabas was then supreme god Jupitei, 
and that Paul, since he was the chief speakei, 
was Mercury, the messenger of the gods 
(xiii. 3-xiv. 28) Having returned to Syria, 
they were sent by the church of Antioch to 
the council of Jerusalem Barnabas spoke, 
as did Paul (xv 1, 2, 12) At the close the 
two weie commissioned to cany the deciees 
of the council to the churches m Syria and 
Asia Minor (22-31) After fui tlier labors at 
Antioch (35), Paul proposed a second mis¬ 
sionary journey Barnabas desired to ha\e 
with him his relative, John Maik (Col iv 
10) Paul objected, as John Mark had with¬ 
drawn from the work on the former tom 
After sharp contention, the two evangelists 
separated and went different w T ays Barnabas 
wutli Maik sailed again to Cyprus, while 
Paul went on to Asia Minor (36-41). But 
their mutual affection did not cease. Paul, 
in his epistles, speaks in a friendly way of 
Barnabas (1 Coi ix 6. Gal n. 1, 9, 13, Col 
iv 10), and yet more so of John Mark, about 
whom the quarrel arose (2 Tim iv 11). 

Bar-sab'bas, in A. V. Bar'sa-bas [son of 
Sabba ( v )] 

1 The surname of the Joseph who stood 
candidate for the apostleslnp against Matthias 
(Acts i 23). 

2 The surname of the Judas who was sent 
to Antioch as a delegate of the metropolitan 
church with Paul, Barnabas, and Silas (Acts 
xv. 22). 

Bar-thol'o-mew [son of Tolmai]. 

One of the twelve apostles (Mat x. 3; Mark 
ill. 18, Luke vi 14; Acts l. 13) As in the 
first three of these passages the name of 
Bartholomew immediately follows that of 
Philip, and nearly does so in the fourth, 
Bartholomew 7 was probably the surname of 
i Nathanael, who was led to Christ by Philip 
; (John i 45. 46). 

Bar-ti-maa'us [son of Timseus] 

A blind man healed by Jesus at Jericho 
(Mark x 46). 

Ba'ruch [blessed]. 

1. A scribe, member of the family of 
Neriah, and a friend of Jeremiah (Jei 
xxxvi. 26, 32; cp Antiq. x. 9, 1) In the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, he wrote the 
prophecies of Jeremiah at the prophet’s dic¬ 
tation (xxxvi. 1-8). In the following year 
he publicly read them on the fast day (10), 
and afterwards before the princes, who took 
possession of the roll (14-20). The king, on 
hearing the opening sentences, burnt the 
roll and ordered the seizure of the prophet 
and the scribe, but they escaped (21-26). 
Baruch made a new copy with additions 
(xxxvi. 27-32). In the tenth year of Zede- 
kiah, during the siege of Jerusalem, Jere¬ 
miah bought a field at Anathoth from his 
uncle and, being at the time a prisoner, 
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placed the deed in the charge of Baruch and 
testified that the land should again be pos¬ 
sessed by Israel (xxxn. 6-10, 43, 44). Baruch 
was taken with Jeremiah to Egypt (Jer xliii. 
1-7). For the book bearing the name of 
Baruch, see Apocrypha. 1 

2. Son of Zabbai He repaired part of the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh lii 20) He is per¬ 
haps the person of that name who sealed the ! 
covenant(x. 6) 

3 A man of Judah, of the Shilonite fam- | 
lly (Neh xi. 5) 

Bar-zil'la-1 [made of iron]. 

1. A wealthy Gileadite of Kogelim, east of , 
the Jordan. He showed David princely hos- I 
pitality, sending him and his army food and 
other necessaries while the fugitive king was 
at Mahanaim during Absalom’s rebellion (2 j 
Sam xvn 27-29) After the victory, Barzil- ! 
lai escorted I>avid over the Jordan, and was 
invited to become a member of the king’s 
household and court at Jerusalem, but he 
excused himself on account of his great age 
—eighty years It was therefore arranged 
that his sou Chimham should go in his stead 
(xix. 31-40). 

2. A Meliolathite, whose son Ad riel mar¬ 
ried Saul’s daughter Michal (2 Sam xxi 8) 

3 A priest who married a daughter of Bar- 
zillai the Gileadite, and assumed his father- 
in-law’s name (Ezra n 01, Neh vn 03). 

Bas'ca-ma. 

A town east of the Jordan near which 
Jonathan Maccabieus was put to death, and 
where for a time he was buried (1 Mac xm. 
23; and Antiq. xm. 6, 0, where it is called 
Basca) 

Bas'e-math, in A. V Bashemath, once 
Basmath (1 Km iv 15) [fragrance]. 

1 One of Esau’s wives, daughter of Elon 
the Hittite (Gen xxvi. 34); in xxxvi. 2 called 1 
Adah See Adah 

2. One of Esau’s wnves, a daughter of Ish- 
mael and sister of Nebaioth (Gen xxxvi. 3, 

4, 13, 17) ; in xxvni 9 called Mahalath. j 

3. A daughter of Solomon and wife of his j 

tax collector for Naphtali (1 Km. iv. 15). | 

Ba'shan [broad, open land]. 

A region east of the Jordan. Its location 
and extent in O T. times is best learned from j 
its cities Within its bounds were Golan, ; 
north of the Yarmuk (Deut iv. 43), Edrei and | 
Ashtaroth (Deut. i. 4), Salecah on the south- j 
ern slope of the Jebel Hauran (Deut. iii. 10; j 
Josh. xiii. 11, both R. V.). That is to say, it 
extended southeastw r ardly from the neighbor¬ 
hood of the upper Jordan to the border of 
the Arabian desert south of the Hauran 
mountain. It marched on the north with 
Geshur and Maacah (Josh. xii. 5 ; see Aram), 
and contained ‘'the region of the Argob,” 
famous for sixty cities high-walled (Deut. iii. 

4, 5; 1 Kin. iv. 13). So large a number is 
not incredible. In the mountainous parts of 
the country there are still at least one hun¬ 
dred deserted cities and villages, many of 


them built of basalt and with basaltic doors 
(Porter, Cities of Bashari). Josephus identifies 
Bashan with Gaulonitis and Batanea (Antiq. 
iv. 5, 3 with 1 Kin. iv. 13; and ix 8, 1 with 
2 Kin. x. 33). In the days of Abraham it 
was occupied by a people of especially large 
and powerful build, knowm as Rephaim (Gen. 
xiv. 5). The last king of this race w as Og, who 
was defeated and slain at Edrei by the Israel¬ 
ites in the time of Moses (Num. xxi. 33-35, 
Deut. in. 1-7). Bashan w'as assigned to the 
half tribe of Manasseh (Deut in 13) It is a 
broad, fertile plateau, of \olcanic formation, 
and well adapted for pasture It was celebrated 
for its cattle fPs xxii 12, Ezek xxxix 18; 
Amos iv 1), and for its breed of sheep (Deut 
xxxii. 14) It was celebrated also for its oak 
trees (Is n 13; Ezek. xxvn 6, Zech xi 2). 
Forests of evergreen oak still survive. 

Ba'shan-ha'voth-ja'ir ; rightly separated 
by R V , which renders “ he called them, 
even Bashan, after his own name. Havvoth- 
jair” (Deut. in. 14). See Havvoth-jair 

Bash'e-math. See Basemath. 

Bas'i-lisk. 

The rendering of the R V. of the Hebrew 
Sepha ‘ and Stph'om, a venomous serpent living 
in a hole (Is xi 8) It deposits eggs, from 
which its young are hatched (lix. 5) It is 
insensible to the charmer’s arts (Jer. viii 17) 
The marginal rendering is adder, except in 
Piov. xxni 32. w here adder is used in the 
text Except m the last case, the A. V. trans¬ 
lates the word by cockatrice 

Ba'sin, formerly spelled Bason. 

A portable vessel for holding water for 
washing and other purposes (John xni 5) 

In the English version the word is used 
for bowis and dishes of various kinds, espe¬ 
cially for— 

1 A small vessel, in Hebrew' ’Aagan (Is 
xxn. 24, rendered cup), used for wme (Song 
vn 2, rendered goblet) and other liquids (Ex 
xxiv. 6). 

2. A shallow' vessel, in Hebrew Fkiph, used 
for domestic purposes (2 Sam xvii 28) and to 
receive the blood of sacrifices (Ex xii 22). 
They were employed in the temple (Jer. In. 
19. R. V, cups; 2 Kin. xn. 13, A. V. bowl, R. 
V. cup). 

3. A large bow l, in Hebrew' Mizrak, used in 
the tabernacle and temple, especially m min¬ 
istrations at the great altar (Num. iv. 14), to 
hold the meal offering (Num. vii. 13. rendered 
bowl), and to receive the blood of sacrifices 
(Zecli. ix. 15 with xiv. 20, rendered bowl). 
It was made of gold, silver, or brass, and 
burnished (Ex. xxvii. 3; Num. vii. 84, ren¬ 
dered bowl: 1 Kin. vii. 45, 50). Revelers 
sometimes drank wine from such vessels 
(Amos vi. 6, rendered bowl). 

Basket. 

Baskets of different sizes, shapes, and con¬ 
struction were in use,, and various names 
were employed for them. As ancient sculp¬ 
tures and relics show, and as the etymology 
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denotes, they were woven open or close, were 
made of the fiber or leaves of the palm tree 
or of rushes, reeds, twigs, or ropes, tapered at 
the top or at the bottom, were shallow or deep, 
ornamented with colors or plain, small enough 
to be earned in the hand, or so large that 
they were carried on the shoulder or head or 
borne on a pole between two men. They were 
employed for carrying fruit (Deut. xxvi 2; 
Jer vi. 9; xxiv. 2; Amos viii. 2, where in 
each passage a different Hebrew word is 
used); for carrying bread, cakes, and flesh 
(Gen. xl 17; Ex. xxix 2, 3; Lev viii. 2; 
Judg vi. 19; Mark viii 19. 20, where still 
another Hebrew and two Greek names occur); 
for carrying clay to the bnckyard and earth 
for the building of embankments (Ps. lxxxi. 
6, R V.; see illustration under Egypt). 

Basmath. See Basemath. 

Bat. 

The rendering of the Hebrew word ( °tal- 
leph. It was classed with fowls, and was 
ceremonially unclean (Lev xi 13, 19; Deut. 
xiv. 11, 12, 18). It hides itself from observa¬ 
tion m dark places (Is n 20) The reference 
is pretty clearly to the bat order, of which 
Tnstram enumerates seventeen species as oc¬ 
curring in Palestine. The bat is not a bird, 
but is a quadruped, covered with hair instead 
of feathers, having teeth instead of a bill, and 
suckling its young instead of laying eggs. 
Nor is its “ wing ” a flying apparatus of the 
bird type; it is an unfeathered membrane 
connecting the fore and hind legs 

Bath. 

A Hebrew measure of capacity used for 
measuring liquids (1 Kin. vn. 26,38 ; 2 Cliron 
li. 10; iv. 5; Ezra vii. 22) It was the tenth 
part of an homer, and corresponds to the dry 
measure ephah m capacity (Ezek xlv 10, 
11, 14) 

Bathing. 

In the warm climate of the Ear>t frequent 
bathing is a necessity The daughter of 
Pharaoh bathed in the Nile (Ex. li 5). The 
Egyptians wore linen garments, constantly 
fresh-washed, and their priests washed them¬ 
selves in cold water twice every day and twice 
every night (Herod, n. 37). Egyptians, He¬ 
brews, and Syrians washed the dust of the 
road from their feet when they tarried at a 
house (Gen. xvin 4; xix 2; xxiv. 32 ; xlm. 
24; John xiii. 10). If the Israelites con¬ 
tracted ceremonial defilement, they bathed 
the body and washed the raiment (Lev. xiv. 
8; xv. 5 ; xvii. 15; Num. xix. 7, 8), either in 
running water (Lev xv. 13)* at a fountain 
(Judith xii. 7, 9; cp. John ix. 7), in a river (2 
Kin v. 10), or at home in court or garden 
(2 Sam xi. 2,4; cp. Susanna 15). They washed 
and anointed themselves and put on their best 
garments for gala and court attire and on 
putting away mourning (Ex. xl. 12,13; Ruth 
iii. 3; 2 Sam. xn. 20 j Judith x. 3; Mat. vi. 
17). The priests washed their hands and 
feet before entering the sanctuary or burning 


an offering on the altar (Ex xxx. 19-21). The 
high priest bathed at his inauguration and 
on the day of atonement before each act of 
propitiation (Lev. viii. 6; xvi. 4, 24). In the 
time of Christ, the Jews washed their hands 
before eating, and washed or sprinkled them¬ 
selves on coming from the market (Mark vii. 
3,4). At this time also, when Greek and Roman 
customs had gained entrance among the Jews, 
there were public baths. The warm springs 
at Tiberias, Gadara, and Callirrhoe, near the 
eastern shore of the Dead Sea, were resorted 
to for health (Antiq xvii. 6, 5; xviii. 2, 3). 
The fish ponds connected with the palace at 
Jericho were used for bathing and swimming 
(Antiq xv. 3, 3). 

Bath-rab'bim [daughter of many people]. 

One of the gates of Heshbon (Song vii. 4). 

Bath-she'ba [daughter of an oath] 

Daughter of Eliam, and wife of Uriah the 
Hittite, thus perhaps the daughter of oue, 
as she was the wife of another, of David’s 
mighty men. She is the woman with whom 
David so shamefully sinned, and who, after 
the removal of her husband, became the wife 
of David and mother of Solomon (2 Sam xi 
3,4; xn 24, 1 Kin l 11) When Adonijah 
was preparing to usurp the kingdom, Bath- 
sheba, supported by the prophet Nathan, ap¬ 
pealed to David in favor of her own son Solo¬ 
mon, the result being that Adoniiah’s enter¬ 
prise w as thwarted (1 Km i 11-53), and him¬ 
self ultimately put to death m 13-25). 

Bath'-shu-a [daughtei of riches or salva- 
tionj 

1. The daughter of Sliua (as the name is 
rendered m A V) and wife of Judah (1 
Cliron li. 3; see Gen xxxmii 2,12, both R. V ). 

2 The text of 1 Cliron in. 5 refers to the 
mother of Solomon as Bath-shua, the daugh¬ 
ter of Ammiel Bath-shua is probably merely 
a misreading of Eath-slicba, due to a par- 
| tial effacement of the Hebrew letter both. The 
Sept uagint has here the usual form for Bath- 
sheba 

Bav'vai, in A V Ba'vai. 

A son of Henadad, who superintended the 
repair of part of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 
iii. 18). 

Ba'yith, in A V Bajith [the house]. The 
Hebrew text has the definite article. 

A Moabite town or temple (Is. xv. 2). 

Bay Tree. 

The rendering in the A. V. of the Hebrew 
'Eziah in Ps xxxvii. 35. The plant referred 
to by the translators is Laurus nobilis, a tree 
thirty, forty, or more feet high, with lance- 
shaped evergreen aromatic leaves, inconspic¬ 
uous flowers, and cherry-like fruits. Tristram 
met with it on Carmel, Tabor, and in Gilead. 
The R V. renders ’ Ezralj, “% gr^en tree in its 
native soil,” which, of course, tends to flourish 
better than a transplanted and, perhaptfla 
sickly exotic. The same Hebrew wor?%l 
used in Lev. xvi. 29; xviii 26, for a native 
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as distinguished from a man from another 
country 

Bazlith or Bazluth [nakedness]. Either 
form is in itself legitimate. i 

One of the Nethinim and founder of a I 
family, members of which returned from 
captivity (Ezra li. 52; Nell. vii 54) 

Bdellium. 

The rendering of the Hebrew B*(lolcih , a 
substance of the same color as manna (Num 
xi 7), and found like gold and the onyx stone 
or the beryl m the land of Havilah ((Jen li 
12) The Greeks gave the name bdelhon to a 
transparent, wax>, fragrant gum obtained 
from a tree in Arabia, Babylonia. India, and 
Media The best came from Bactria. As 
gold, the onyx, and the beryl, belong to the 
mineral kingdom, b e dolnh may perhaps also. 
The Neptuagint translates it m Gen n 12 
antfnar , the eaibunele, rub>, and garnet, 
and m Num xi 7, k) list all os, rock crystal 

Be-a-li'ah [,Teho\ah is Lord] 

A Beiijamite warrior who came to David at 
Ziklag (1 ('hion xn 5) 

Be'a-loth [literally mistresses, possessors] 

1 A village in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh xv 21) Site unknown 

2 A locality m the mi lintyof the tribe of 
Aslier, pel haps known by this name (1 Km. 
i\. lb, K. V ). See Aloth 

Bean. 

Beans were used for food (2 Sam xvii 28), 
and occasionally, especially duimg iannne, 
W’eie mixed with grain and made into a 
coarse bread (E/.ek i\ 9) The common 
bean, View fubn , is still known m Palestine 
by the O T. name for bean. 

Bear. 

The Syrian bear (Vrms synanis) is of a 
yellowish-brown color,and, unless pressed by 
necessity, lives chiefly on vegetable food But 
all bears are dangerous w hen meddled with 
(Is. xi 7; Amos v 19), especially when robbed 
of their whelps (2 Sam. xvn 8; Prov xvii. 
12; Hosea xm. 8). Though now T almost eon- 
flned to Lehauon, ou the west of the Jordan, 
and Hermon, Gilead, and Baslian, on the east 
of the river, it anciently roamed over the 
land (cp Prov xxviii 15) David killed one 
in the vicinity of Bethlehem (1 Sam. xvii 
34), and near Bethel tw f o she bears, which 
came out of the w f oods, tore in pieces forty- 
two young persons who mocked Elislia (2 
Kin. li. 24) 

The bear of Dan. vii. 5, commissioned to 
devour much flesh, was the Medo-Persian 
empire, one of four successive empires of the 
world. The four beasts of Daniel are com¬ 
bined in one beast in Kev. xiii. 2, to symbol¬ 
ize all the power of the world. The feet are 
bear’s feet 

For the constellation Bear, see under 
Arcturus. 

Beard. 

The beard w r as cherished as the badge of 


manly dignity. Its neglect was an outward 
sign of mental aberration (1 Sam. xxi. 13) or 
of affliction (2 Sam. xix. 24). As a mark of 
mourning it was customary to pluck it out 
or cut it off (Ezra ix 3; Is. xv. 2; Jer. xli. 
5; Herod, ii 36). The king of the Ammon¬ 
ites grievously insulted David’s ambassadors 
when, among other acts, he shaved off one 
half of their beards (2 Sam. x. 4, 5; cp. 
Herod ii 121, 4) The ancient Egyptians 
shaved the head and the face, but often wore 
a false beard. They let the hair and beard 
grow as a sign of mourning (Herod, ii 36). 
Hence Joseph, when released from prison, 
shaved the beard m order to appear before 
Pharaoh (Gen. xli 14) The practice of shav¬ 
ing off the corners of the beard (Lev xix. 27; 
Jer ix 26: xxv 23, both R V ) was probably 
a heathenish sign, as the Arabs shaved the 
side of the face between the ear and the eye 
m honor of their god Orotal (Herod, in 8). 

Beast. 

1. A mammal, not mail, as distinguished 
from a fowl of the air and a creeping thing 
(Gen l 29, 30) The wild beasts are distin¬ 
guished from domesticated animals (Lev. 
xxvi 22; Is. xm 21, 22; xxxiv. 14; Jer 1. 
39 , Mark l 13) 

2 Any of the inferior animals, including 
leptilesand birds, as distinguished from man 
(Ps cxlwi 9; Ecc in 19, Acts xxviii. 5). In 
this sense there was a distinction drawn un¬ 
der the Mosaic law* between ceremonially 
clean and unclean beasts 

3. Figuratively, a fierce destructive power. 
Four successne empires, beginning with the 
Babylouian, are thus s;s mbolized m Dan vn 
The four beasts, combined into a composite 
monster, represent the x»ow er of the w r orld in 
Kev. xm 1-10, with its seat transferred from 
Babylon to Home, x\ii 3-18 A beast with 
lamb s horns represents false prophecy (xm 
11-18), which is a ravening wolt in sheep’s 
clothing The beasts of Kev. iv, 6-9 of the 
A. V are very properly altered to “living 
creatures*’m the K V. 

Be'bai. 

The founder of a family, some of w’hose 
members returned from the captivity (Ezra 
n 11; vm 11 , Nell vn 16). 

Be'cher [young camel]. 

1. A son of Benjamin (Gen. xlvi 21; 1 
Chron vn 6) His descendants were ap¬ 
parently too few* at the beginning to form a 
tribal family, at least they found no place ki 
the registry of families (Num. xx\i. 38; 1 
Cliron vm. 1-6). but they ultimately in¬ 
creased to nine fathers’ houses, inhabiting 
Anathotli and other tow T ns in the territory 
of Benjamin and musteiing 20,200 men (1 
Chron. vii. 8, 9). 

2. A son of Ephraim, and founder of a 
family (Num. xxvi. 35 ; reference to Becher 
lacking in the Septuagint). He is not men¬ 
tioned among the sons of Ephraim in 1 Chron 
vn. 20-27. Perhaps the children of Becher 
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the Benjamite were not so few in numbers 
during the sojourn in Egypt as has been sup¬ 
posed, but were principally identified with 
Ephraim, perchance through a marriage of 
Becher with Sheerah, and hence their family 
as a whole, but not all the fathers’ houses, 
were enrolled n ith Ephraim. 

Be-co'rath, in A. V Be-cho'rath [primo¬ 
geniture] 

A Benjamite, an ancestor of king Saul (1 
Sam. ix 1). 

The identification of Becorath with Becher 
(1 Chron vii. 6) is groundless Becorath was 
son of Aphiah, the son of a Benjamite, where¬ 
as Becher was the son of Benjamin himself. 

Bed. 

An article of domestic furniture to sleep 
upon. The poor and travelers often slept on 
the ground, using their upper garment as a 
covering (Gen. xxviii. 11; Ex. xxii 26). A 
bed might be no more than a rug or mat, 
easily bundled up and carried away (Mat. ix 
6). But beds raised from the ground were 
early in existence (2 Kin l 4,6, iv. 10), with 
bedsteads of wood, or of iron (Dent lii. 11), 
or among the wealthy of ivory (Amos vi 4), 
with silken cushions (Amos iii 12, K. V) 
and rich coverings (Prov. vii. 16; Judith 

x. 21). 

Be / dad [separation] 

The father of Hadad, king of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 35; 1 Chron. i. 46). 

Be / dan. 

Apparently a Hebrew judge, ruling be¬ 
tween Gideon and Jephthah, and distin¬ 
guished enough to rank with them and with 
Samuel (1 Sam. xii. 11). No such personage 
is mentioned in the Book of Judges. Four 
theories have been proposed in explanation. 
1. Bedan ruled Israel, though no record of 
his administration is found in the Book of 
Judges. 2. Bedan means in Dan, or is a con¬ 
traction of Ben-Dan, son of Dan, and is equiv¬ 
alent to Samson. Better is 3. Bedan is the 
judge Jair; for a person called Bedan is reg¬ 
istered in 1 Chron. vii. 14-17 as a descend¬ 
ant of Gilead, the son of Machir, the son of 
Manasseh; and Jair the judge was a Gileadite, 
and belonged to the villages named from Jair, 
a descendant of Machir (1 Chron. ii. 21, 22). 
Bedan’s descent from Manasseh differed from 
that of Jair who captured and named the 
villages; but this fact does not prevent Be¬ 
dan from representing the descendants and 
the district of Jair the conqueror, and being 
officially called Jair. Best is 4. Bedan is an 
early misreading for either Abdon (Judg. xii. 
13) or for Barak, which is found in the Sep- 
tuagint, Syriac and Arabic versions (cp. Heb. 

xi. 32). 

Be-de'lah. 

A son of Bani, who was induced by Ezra to 
put away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 35). 

Bee. 

An insect which makes honey (Judg. xiv. 


8, 18). It is compared to an army (Is. vii. 
18) chasing man (Deut. l. 44), or surrounding 
him (Ps cxviii. 12). As Canaan was a land 
flowing with milk and honey (Ex. iii. 8 ; cp. 
Gen. xlni. 11; Ezek. xxvii 17), bees must 
have been there in large numbers Their 
nests were in rocks (Ps lxxxi 16) and in 
woods (1 Sam xiv. 25), especially in Judah 
(Ezek. xxvii. 17; cp. Mat. in. 4). 

Be-e-li'a-da [the Lord hath known, i e. 
kindly regarded] 

A son of king David, born at Jerusalem (1 
Chron xiv.,7). During his lifetime he may 
have been called by the alternate name 
Eliada. God hath known ; at any rate, when 
the word Baal became distasteful on account 
of idolatrous associations, the Hebrew his¬ 
torians were apt to write Eliada instead of 
Beeliada (2 Sam. v 16 ; 1 Chron. iii 8). 

Be-el'ze-huh. 

The prince of the demons (Mat x 25 • xn. 
24; Maik in 22; Luke xi 15, 18, 19), whom 
Jesus identifies with Satan (Mat xn. 26, 
Mark ill 23, Luke xi 18) The selling 
Beelzebub differs but slightly from Baalze- 
bub, god of Ekron. The Greek text how¬ 
ever, has Beelzebul. The common explana¬ 
tion is that, with the view of insulting the 
Ekronite god and his worshipers, the Jews 
wished to make z'bnb , fly. into zibbnl or zebel, 
dung But as in Hebrew ~bnl means habita¬ 
tion, Baalzebul may signify lord of the habi¬ 
tation, and the notion of insult falls to the 
ground. Jesus played upon this meaning of 
the name in Mat. x 25 The notion of insult 
also falls on the plausible supposition that 
Beelzebul was merely a Greek modification 
of Beelzebub, adopted because the pronuncia¬ 
tion was lor the Greeks easier to the tongue 
and more pleasant to the ear. 

Be'er [a well]. 

1. A station of the Israelites on the con¬ 
fines of Moab, at which a well was dug by 
the leaders of Israel with their staves or un¬ 
der their official supervision (Num. xxi. 16- 
18) ; possibly the same as Beer-elim 

2 A place to which Jotham fled fiom his 
brother Abimelech (Judg ix. 21) Situa¬ 
tion unknown. Eusebius discriminates it from 
Beeroth in Benjamin, and locates it eight 
Boman miles to the north of Eleutheropolis, 
% e Beit Jibnn, in the maritime plain. But 
Josephus says that Jotham fled to the moun¬ 
tains (Antiq v 7, 2). 

Be-e'ra [a well]. 

An Asherite, family of Heber (1 Chron 
vii. 37). 

Be-e'rah [a well]. 

A prince of the Keubenites, who was car¬ 
ried captive by Tiglath-pileser, king of As¬ 
syria (1 Chron. v. 6). 

Be'er-e'lim [well of heroes or of trees]. 

A village of Moab (Is. xv. 8); possibly the 
same as Beer 1. 
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Be-e'ri [man of a well]. 

1 A Hittite, father of Judith, one of Esau’s 
wives (Gen. xxvi 114). See Anah 

2 Father of the prophet Hosea (Hos i 1) 
Be'er-la-hai'-roi [the well of the Living 

One who seeth me]. 

The name given by Hagar to a well in the 
desert between Kadesh and Bered, pointed 


enee of the word seven in the name was a 
eonstant reminder that a covenant had been 
sworn to. 

A well dug by Abraham in the wilderness 
adjacent to the Philistine country and where 
he and the king of Gerar made a covenant 
not to molest each other This well had 
already been an object of strife between their 
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out to her by an angel w hen she and her son 
Ishmael woie in danger of perishing from 
thirst (Gen xu 10-15, xxiv 62: xxv 11) 
The Bedouin connect ‘Am Muweileh, at the 
eastern loot ol Jebel Muweileh, a lew miles 
west ol Kadesh, on the caiaxan route to 
Egypt, with Hagar (See illustration, p 75 ) 

Be-e'roth [wellsj. 

1 A Gibeomle town (Josh ix 17), after¬ 
wards assigned to the Benjamites (xmii 25, 
2 Sam iv 2) It continued to be inhabited 
after the captnity (Ezra n. 25. Noli. mi 29). 
It still exists in the village el-Bircli, a little 
more than 8 miles north ol Jerusalem on 
the w r ay to Bethel. It is built on a ridge 
running west to east, and is seen fiom a dis¬ 
tance towaid both the north and south. 
Many large stones and various substructions 
testily to the antiquity of the site. 

2 Beerotli of the children of Jaakan , wells 
on the borders of Edom, belonging to the tribe 
of Jaakan, by wdnch the Israelites encamped 
on their way to Canaan (Deut. x. 6). See 
Jaakan. 

Be-e'roth-ite, once Berothlte. 

A native or inhabitant of Beerotli (2 Sam 
iv. 2; xxiii. 37: 1 Chron xi 39) 

Be'er-Bhe'ba [w T ell of seven]. The pres- 
6 


respective herdsmen Accordingly Abraham 
gave Abiwelech seven ewe lambs as a witness 
of the Hebrew' title, and to further preserve 
the memory of the transaction, called the 
well Beer-sheba ((Ten xxi. 22-32) He also 
planted there a tamarisk tree, and called on 
the name ol Jehovah, the e\erlastmgGod (33, 
K V ) Abraham resided foi many years at 
this place Then lie w ent to Hebron, and after- 
waids sojourned at Beei-lahai-roi During 
the absence of the Hebrews fioin this part 
of the wilderness, the Philistines filled up 
the wells, but when Isaac came into au¬ 
thority he returned to this distnct and be¬ 
gan to reopen them While at Beer-sheba, 
engaged in clearing out that well also, the 
king of Gerar came and made a covenant 
with him, as he or Ins predecessor had done 
with Abraham The Philistine and his com¬ 
panions had scarcely departed, when Isaac’s 
servants announced that they had reached 
water As m former like eases, Isaac piously 
revived the old name, calling the well Shibah, 
the feminine form of the numeral sheba', 
thus confirming and preserving the name 
Beer-sheba (xxvi 32, 33, K. V ). It was from 
this well that Jacob started on his journey to 
Haran (xxvm. 10), and there he sacrificed on 
his way to Egypt (xlvi 1-5) A towii ulti- 
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mately rose in the vicinity of the we]] (Josh, 
xv. 28). It was situated in the extreme 
south of Judah (Josh. xv. 28: 2 Sam. xxiv. 
7; 2 Km. xxni. 8), though allotted to the 
Simeonites (Josh. xix. 1,2; 1 Chron iv. 28), and 
was also the southern limit of Palestine, so 
that the expression became proverbial. “ from 
Dan to Beer-sheba,” t. e. from the extreme 
north to the extreme south of the Holy Land 
(Judg. xx. 1 et pas.). Samuel’s sons were 
judges in Beer-sheba (1 Sam vin 2) Elijah 
passed through it on his way to Horeb (1 Km. 
xix. 3). It was inhabited after the captivity 


which it moves like a cedar. It is am¬ 
phibious, sometimes ieediug with other quad¬ 
rupeds upon the mountains, and sometimes 
lying m fens, among reeds, or under willows 
or apparently in flooded rivers (Job xl. 15-24; 
K. V. margin “ hippopotamus ”). It is prob¬ 
ably the hippopotamus of the Nile ( Hippo¬ 
potamus amphibian). This has an unwieldy 
body eleven or tw 7 elve teet long, a large 
clumsy head, short stout legs, with four feet 
bearing toes The gape of its mouth is enor¬ 
mous and the tusks of formidable size. It 
feeds on green corn, grass, and young shrubs. 
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(Neh xi. 27, 30). Edward Robinson found 
two deep wells, still called Bir es-Seba‘, on 
the northern side of a wide watercourse or 
bed of a torrent, w T ady es-Seba* A nd several 
others have since been discovered. The huger 
of the wells described by Robinson was found 
to be 12^ feet in diameter and 44V deep, to 
the surface of the water, 16 feet at the lower 
part being cut through solid rock. 

Be-esh'te-rah [house or temple of Astarte]. 

The same place as Ashtaroth (cp Josh xxi. 
27 with 1 Chron vi 71) This contraction 
of Beth-ashterah is like that of Beth-shan to 
Beisan. 

Bee'tle. See Cricket 

Be'he-moth [probably derived from Egyp¬ 
tian p-ehe-mau , water ox, and modified by the 
Hebrew’s into behemoth, a plural of excellence 
denoting an animal which possesses in a high 
degree the attributes of fahemah, a beast]. 

A large animal described by Job It eats 
grass like an ox. Its body is thick and mas¬ 
sive, with bones like bars of iron, and a tail 


In ancient times it descended the Nile; but it 
was hunted for its valuable skin, teeth, and 
flesh, and it was also taken m consideiable 
numbers to Rome for exhibition in the circus. 
Now, therefore, these animals are extinct in 
Egypt, though found on the Upper Nile. 

Be'ka, in A V Be'kah [division, half]. 

Half a shekel (Ex xxxvm 26). The value 
was about 16.8 pence or 33 cents It was used 
for weighing the precious metals (Gen. xxiv 
22). See Weights. 

Bel [lord] 

Title of the patron god of Babylon (Is. 
xlvi. 1; Jer 1 2; li 44 ; Bel and Dragon 3- 
22; Herod, l 181), whose proper name was 
Marduk or, as pronounced by the Hebrews, 
Merodach. He was a sun-god. the sun of 
early day and of spring, and he was re¬ 
garded as the son of Ea, god of the ocean 
and other terrestrial waters His festival was 
celebrated in the spring, at the beginning of 
the year Because the sun in this aspect ex¬ 
erts such potent influence in nature, and be- 
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cause he was their tutelary divinity, the men 
of Babylon paid him supienie worship and as¬ 
cribed to him the loftiest attributes. He was 
not originally numbered among the chief 
gods by the people on the lower Tigris and 
Euphrates, but giew m importance with the 
increasing power and renown ot the city of 
Babylon 

Another Bel, god of the region between 
earth and sky. and grouped in a triad with 
Anu, heaven, and Ea, was one of the eleven 
great gods 

Be'la, m A. V once Belah (Gen xlvi. 21) 
[devouimg, destruction] 

1 A king of Edom, w’hose father's name 
was Beor (Gen xxxvi 32). 

2. A Keubenite chief < 1 Chron. v. 8). 

3. A son of Benjamin, and founder of a 
family (Gen. xlvi 21 ; Nuni xxvi 38). 

4 One of the i lties ot the plain, the same 
as Zoar (Gen xiv 2, 8) 

BeTi-al [worthlessness, wickedness] 

Ungodliness (Ps xvm 4, K V) The 
phrase ‘‘men of belial ” is a Semitic circum¬ 
locution, in default of the appropriate ad- 
jectne, for ungodly men (Dent xm 13) 
Belial is peisonitied in 2 Cor vi 1.“) 

BeU. 

Small golden bells, alternating with orna¬ 
ments in the torm ot pomegranates, were at¬ 
tached to the lower part ot the official blue 
robe ot the high pi lest m order to send forth 
a sound that might be heaid m the temple 
fora memorial ot the children of Israel, that 
he die not (Ex xxvm 33 34 , Ecclus xlv. 
9) A string of flat pieces of biasswas hung 
around the neck of horses, or a single bell 
w’as suspended from tluir throat (Zech xiv 
20 , cp. J udg vm. 21) In either case the tink¬ 
ling kept the horses together at night, and 
made it easy to find a strayed beast 

Bellows. 

An instrument for blowing the fire of a 
smelting furnace (Jer vi 29, Iliad xvm 470) 
As used by the ancient Eg.\ptians the bellows 
consisted of a pair ot leather bags, fitted into 
a frame, fiom each of winch a pipe extended 
to the tire. They were walked by the feet, 
the operator standing upon them with one 
under each foot, and pressing them alter¬ 
nately while he pulled up the exhausted skin 
with a string which he held in Ins hand. A 
double pan was used for each furnace 

Bel-shaz'zar [Babylonian Jiel-shar-usut, 
Bel protect the king] 

A king of the Chaldeans, wiio reigned a 
part at least of three years (Dan. vm. 1), ap¬ 
parently as co-regent of his father (v. 16, 29, 
by implication), and was slain on a memorable 
night (30). Accoidmg to contemporary Baby¬ 
lonian records, he was the eldest son of 
Nabuna’id and grandson of Nabubalatsuikbi, 
the wise pi nice and miglitv potentate (1 R. 
68 No 4; 69, ii 26; V R. 63, i. 16; 65, i. 9). 
The Babylonian queen, probably Nabuna’id’s 
Wife, and Belshazzar himself, and Daniel 


his contemporary speak of Nebuchadnezzar 
as Belshazzar’s father (v. 11, 13), and his 
father Nabuna’id, speaking of himself, men¬ 
tions “the king 1 *, Ins fathers” It is quite 
possible that Belshazzar w T as descended, 
through his mother at least, from Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, but the woids spoken of Belshazzar 
that night at court may also be explained by 
the broad usage of the w’oid father for a 
predecessor in the same office Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar speaks of Naramsin, who reigned 
three thousand years before him, as “the 
king, the ancient father,’’ although doubt¬ 
less no blood lelationship existed between 
them Sargou, king of Assyna, like Nabu- 
naid a usurper, speaks of being endowed 
with understanding beyond “ the kings, my 
fathers” (Cylinder 48) Delegates from the 
Ionian cities urged Seleucus Xicator to ad- 
heie to the policy of lus “ ancestors,” progonoi , 
although but one ancestor of his sat upon the 
throne (Bevan, House of Seleucus, I 161) In 
the couit parlance of the day Belshazzar was 
Nebuchadnezzar’s son, politically his de¬ 
scendant, his successor on the throne 

In ow B c., the first year of his fathers 
reign, he was occupying a house in Babylon; 
and had taken into his own establishment, it 
would seem, two at least of the seivants who 
had belonged to the household of the late 
' king Nergalsharusur Dining the years that 
I his father remained in Tema. Belshazzar was 
with the army which was quaitered in the 
d ist net of Accad, to the north of Babylon 
and on the southern fiontier of Assyna 
(Annals n 3-23) The king’s son, as his title 
uniformly is, not only had nominal or actual 
command of the troops, but also represented 
his father in certain religious,administrative, 
and domestic duties Not far from the mili¬ 
tary camp in Accad w r as the city of Sippar; 
ami again and again the documents certify to 
his gift of sheep and oxen to the temples at 
Sippar as an offenng of the king, and even of 
a tongue of gold as a piesent to the sun-god. 

The inscriptions which w T eie written at 
Ur by order of Nabuna’id to commemorate 
Ins lestoration of the temple of the moon-god 
are peculiar and significant because the king, 
after praying for himself, invariably adds a pe¬ 
tition for Belshazzar “As for me, Nabuna’id 
king of Babylon, deliver me from sin against 
thy great divine nature and grant unto me 
length of days And concerning Belsharusur 
my fiistborn, the offspring of my body, his 
heart also fill thou with awe of thy great di¬ 
vinity, that he may never indulge in sins. 
With abundance of days let him be satisfied ” 
The Pei sians under Cyrus’ general Ugbaru, 
written Gubaru also, entered Babylon on the 
16th day of Tammuz, the fourth month, 
539 b e They boasted that they had taken 
the city without a battle Nabuna’id was 
seized, and a guard of shield-bearers was 
stationed at the gates of the great sanctuary 
Esaggila for two weeks (Annals lii 16, 17). 
The city was held by a foreign army, but the 
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commercial documents of the time indicate 
no interruption of business and no feeling of 
financial insecurity. Property was bought 
and sold at Babylon and the transactions 
were duly recorded ; money was loaned, bills 
payable were given, and houses were taken 
as security. Documents continued even to 
be dated by the regnal year of Nabuna’id, 
notwithstanding his arrest. Indeed, it w ould 
seem that beyond the lestnction of Nabu- 
na’id’s liberty, the royal family was not 
molested nor its goods seized Belshazzar 
even made a gift of money out of the king’s 
substance to the sun-god at Sippar It was 
not until the third day of the eighth month 
that Cyrus made his tiiumplial entry into 
Babylon (Annals iii 18), and in the pnncely 
palace placed the seat of soveieignty (Cylin¬ 
der 23). About a week later, on the night 
of the eleventh, an important event took 
place The inscription is slightly defaced, 
and seveial of the written chaiacteis are 
lendered doubtful; but recent expert opinion 
declaies that the word son is clear and cer¬ 
tain (Pinches, Delitzsch, Hagen). On this 
reading the lecord states that “on the elev¬ 
enth of Maichesvan, in the night, Gubaru 
upon . . . killed the son of the king” On 
that night, then, Belshazzar was slam No 
bodily injury was done to his fathei Nabu¬ 
na’id. On the contiary, accoiding to Berosus, 
although Nabuna'id was deprned of the 
crown and deported fiom Babylonia, he was 
kindly treated by C>ius, who gi anted him 
estates m Carmania, m southern Persia (con¬ 
tra Apion i 20), and endowed him w 7 ith the 
government of the province (Eusebius, Chron 
i. 10, 3). The feast which Belshazzai gave 
to a thousand men of lank (Dan v. 1) took 
place, on this reading of the text, earliei in 
the evening of the eleventh of Maichesvan. 
To judge from the coutempoiary lecoids, it 
was quite possible for Belshazzar, after the 
city was occupied by the Persian tioops, to 
give a gieat banquet, and to obtain cups of 
gold and silver for the purpose out of the 
stoiehouse m the temple of Marduk (v. 2: 
Ezra l. 7). Perhaps eonspnacy was the mo¬ 
tive of the feast. See Cyrus and Daniel 

Bel-te-shaz'zar [Babylonian, Balatsu-usur, 
protect his life]. The name is abbreviated 
by omitting the name of the deity invoked. 

The name given by the prince of the Baby¬ 
lonian eunuchs to the prophet Daniel (Daii 
i. 7). Bel, the god of Nebuchadnezzar, was 
the deity invoked m the name (iv. 8). 

Ben [son]. 

A Levite (1 Chron. xv. 18), but probably 
the name has erroneously crept into the text, 
cp. 20, 21. 

Ben-a-bln'a-dab [son of Abinadab] 

Sou-in-law of Solomon and his purveyor in 
the region of Dor (1 Kin. iv. 11, R. V.). 

Be-na'iah [Jehovah hath built]. 

1. A Levite, the son of Jehoiada of Kab- 
zeel in Judah (2 Sam. xxiii. 20). His father 


was a priest (1 Chron. xxvii. 5). If the title 
here denotes a minister at the altar, Benaiah’s 
father was probably the leader of the priests 
who joined the army which placed David on 
the throne (xn 27) Benaiah was a valiant 
man, celebrated for having descended into a 
pit and killed a lion, for having slam tw*o 
lion-like men of Moab, and, w hen armed only 
w T ith a staff, for having met an Egyptian 
giant, wrested away his spear, and killed linn 
w’lth his ow T n weapon (2 Sam xxm 20, 21; 
1 Chron. xi. 22, 23). He was over the Cher- 
ethites and Peletlntes, David’s bodyguaid 
(2 Sam vm. 18). and also commanded the 
military division for the third month (1 
Chron xxvn 5,0) He w r ith the bod>guaid 
remained faithful to David during Absalom’s 
rebellion (cp 2 Sam xv 18; xx 23) and that 
of Adomjah (1 Km i 10). By David’s older 
he. at the head of the guard, escorted Solo¬ 
mon to Gihon, to be anointed king (3h), and 
as chief of the guard he executed Adomjah 
(li 23),Joab (29 31). and Shimei (40) The 
death of Joab having left the office of com- 
mandei-m-cliief vacant. Benaiah was pio- 
moted to the same (35) 

2 A Pirathomte, one of David’s thirty 
mighty men ot the second rank (2 Sam xxm 
30, 1 Chron xi 31) He commanded the* 
military dmsion for the eleventh month 
(xxvn 14) 

3 A Levite of the second degiee who 
played the psaltery hefoic the aikwhen it 
was escorted to Jerusalem, and afteiwanL 
in the tabernacle erected by Da\ id (1 Chron 
xv. 18, 20: xvi 5) 

4 A priest who blew a trumpet in the 
company which escoited the aik to .Teiu- 
salem and afterwards m Da\ul’s tabernacle 
(1 Chron xv. 24 , xvi 0). 

5 A Levite, descended from Asaph, and 
living before the reign of Jelioshaphat (2 
Chron. xx 14) 

6 A Simeonite possibly a contemporary 
of Hezekiah (1 Cliron iv 30, cp 41) 

7 A Levite, an overseei of dedicated offer¬ 
ings in Hezekiali’s reign (2 Chron xxxi 13) 

8 Father of Ezekiel’s coutempoiary, pi nice 
Polatiali (Ezek xi 1, 13) 

9-12. Four men, sons of Parosh, Pahath- 
moab, Bam, and Nebo, respectively, who were 
induced by Ezia to put away their strange 
wives (Ezra x 25, 30, 35, 43). 

Ben-am'mi [son of my people; a circum¬ 
locution for my kinsman, and equivalent to 
Ammon, km] 

Son of Lot’s younger daughter, fiom whom 
sprang the Ammonite tribe (Gen xix. 38) 

Ben-de'ker [son of Deker] 

Solomon’s purveyor m Bethshemesh and 
some other towns (1 Kin. iv. 9, R V.). 

Ben'e-be'rak [sons of Berak] 

A town of Dan (Josh xix. 45), now Ibn 
Ibrak, 4 miles east of Jaffa. 

Ben'e-ja'a-kan. See Jaakan. 
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Ben-ge'ber [son of Geber] 

Solomon’s purveyor in Ramotb-gilead (1 
Kin iv. 13, R. V.). 

Ben-ha/dad [son of Hadad, tbe supreme | 
god of Syria] See IIad\i> 

The name of three kings ruling at I)a- j 
masi us j 

1 Benhadad, son of Tabrimmon and grand- j 
son of He/ion When Baasha, king of Israel, i 
built Rainah to blockade the entrance into j 
Judah from the noith, Asa, king of Judah, 1 
hired Benhadad to break his treaty with 
Baasha and invade the kingdom of Israel 
The aimv of Benhadad enteied the territory 
of the ten tubes, captured the cities of Ijon. 
Dan, and Abel-maacah, and ravaged the land 
west of the lake of Gennesaret The diver- 
sion caused Baasha to withdraw from Ramah 
and terminate tin* blockade of the kingdom 
of Judah (1 Kin. xv 18-21; g Chron xvi l-(>). 

2 Benhadad, contemporary of Allah His 
full name appears to have been Benhadadidri, 
the son of Hadad is my help He besieged 
Samana, but drove Ahah to desperation and 
foiced him to battle by insulting demands, 
and was defeated The next \ear B»*nhadad 
renewed the war but sustained a still heavier 
defeat than on thepievious occasion Ahah 
gianted him conditions of peine, making a 
c ovenant w ith him and letting linn go (1 Kin 
\x 1 -.‘>4 1 The arnval of a common enemy, 
Shalmanesei king of Ass\na, in the west m 
<^58 n (' necessitated the preser\ation of the 
pe.ice, and it continued thiee years (1 Kin. 
x\ii 1) In >54 Benhadad, assisted hv Ahah 
and other lo.val allies, otleied resistance to 
the Assyrians at Kaikar neai Hamath, but 
was defeated In the following year, as is 
probable, in early spring Ahah unsuccessfully 
attempted to wiest Kamoth-gilead out of the 
hands of Benhadad (xxu l-3(>) For some 
time Benhadad waged predatory warfare w itli 
the Israelites, and later he imaded Isiael 
with Ins army and laid siege to Samaria (2 
Kin v 2, vi H-vii 20), but these varied hos¬ 
tilities were repeatedly interrupted by Shal¬ 
maneser's operations against Benhadad in 
the years 850, 840, and 810 Between >45 
and the close of 843, Benhadad w T as murdered 
and succeeded by Hazael {2 Kin viii. 15) 

3 Benhadad, son of Hazael, and called by 
the murdered king’s name In the reign of 
Jehoahaz, king of Israel, Hazael and then 
Benhadad oppressed the ten tribes (2 Kin. 
xni. 3-13) But Joasli, son of Jehoahaz, in¬ 
flicted three defeats on Benhadad, and re¬ 
covered the cities of Israel wdnch had been 
under Syrian rule (22-25). His sou, Jeroboam 
II., followed up these victories by retaking 
Hamath, and even temporarily occupying 
Damascus (xiv. 28). 

The palaces of Benhadad are the palaces 
of Damascus (Jer. xlix. 27 ; Amos i. 4). 

Ben-ha'll [son of strength, virtuous] 

One of the princes sent by Jehoshaphat to 
teach in the cities of Judah (2 Chron. xvii. 7). 


Ben-ha'nan [son of the kind one] 

A sou of Shimon, registered with the tribe 
of Judah (1 Chron iv 20). 

Ben-he'sed [son of benevolence or of 
Hosed] 

Solomon s purveyor m Aruboth (1 Kin. iv. 
10, It V ) 

Ben'hur [son of Hur] 

SolomonS purveyor in mount Ephraim (1 
Km iv >, R V ) 

Be-m'nu [our son] 

A Levite who with Xehemiah and others 
sealed a covenant with Jehovah (Nth x. 13) 

Ben'ja-min [son of the right baud, t e of 
happiness] 

1. The youngest of Jacob’s tw el ve sous He 
was the full brother ot Joseph both bemg 
childicn of Rachel A" Jacob was approach¬ 
ing Bethlehem, Rachel gave birth toBenjamin, 
and, feeling that his advent into the w r orld 
was about to cost her her life, named him 
Benoiu son of mv sorrow, hut Jacob called 
him Benjamin (Gen xxxv Hi-20) Being 
the youngest, and associated with such mem- 
ones, he was peculiarly dear to his father, 
especially aftei the supposed death of Joseph. 
With excessive ieluctance his parent allowed 
him to goto Egypt with his otliei brothers 
((Jen xlm 1-17) and Judali was probably 
light in supposing that the father would die 
of gnef if any untoward cu cunence happened 
to the s»n of Ills old age Joseph also felt 
much affection for Benjamin (xlm 29-34, 
xhv l-»4). Ultimately Benjamin had. be¬ 
sides otliei descendants, five sons and tw'o 
giandsons, tliiougli whom lie became the 
foundei of families and a tribe in Israel 
(Gen xlvi 21, Num xxvi 3>-41, 1 Chron. 
vn <1-12. vm) 

2. The tril>e to which Benjamin gave ori¬ 
gin and the temtoiy that it obtained Jacob 
juophesicd “ Benjamin is a wolf that ravm- 
cth In the morning he shall devour the 
prey, and at even he shall divide the spoil*’ 
(Gen xlix 27.B V ).and Moses “Thebeloved 

j of the Lend shall dwell m safety by him He 
covereth lnm all the day long and he dw’ell- 
• etli between his shoulders” (Deut xxxni. 

12. R V ) In the distiibutiou of the land by 
; lot under Joshua at Shiloh, after Judah and 
■ Ephraim had received territory, the first lot 
; came to Benjamin, who was assigned the dis- 
; trict lying between those of Judah and Eph- 
raim Its northern boundary ran from Jor¬ 
dan through Bethel to Ataroth-addar, south 
of nether Betlilioron. Its western border ran 
from this point to Kirjath-jearim. Its south- 
i ern boundary went thence through the val¬ 
ley of the son of Hinuom, immediately south 
of Jerusalem, to the northern point of the 
Dead Sea. Its eastern limit was the Jordan 
(Josh, xviii. 11-20). The territory thus 
marked out extended from west to east about 
28 miles, and from north to south about 12 
miles. It w T as a hilly country, but extremely 
fertile (Antiq v. 1, 22) and it was studded 
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with towns, the chief of which were Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Bethel, Gibeon, Gibeath, and Mizpeh 
(Josh. xvni. 21-28). The tribe early furnished 
Israel with a deliverer from foreign oppres¬ 
sion (Judg in. 15). The tribe was nearly ex¬ 
terminated for protecting the guilty inhabi¬ 
tants of Gibeah (xix.-xxi.). Later it gave the 
first king to Israel, and long clung to the 
house of Saul (2 Sam n. 9, 15; 1 Chron. xn. 
29). Even after David had become king of 
all Israel, Benjamites occasionally showed 
dissatisfaction (2 Sam. xvi. 5 , xx. 1-22; Ps 
vii title); but a large part of the tribe re¬ 
mained true to the house of David when 
the ten tribes separated under Jeroboam (1 
Km xu. 21), and shared the fortunes of 
Judah to the end (Ezra iv 1). From this 
tribe sprang the apostle of the gentiles (Phil, 
iii. 5). 

Two gates at Jerusalem bore the name of 
Benjamin. The upper or high gate of Ben¬ 
jamin was in the temple (Jer xx 2) For 
the other gate of Benjamin, see Jerusalem 
II. 3. 

3. A Benjamite, a son of Bilhan, family of 
Jediael (1 Chron vii 10). 

4. A son of Harim, who had taken a foreign 
wife (Ezra x. 32). 

Be'no [his son] 

A descendant of Merari through Jaaziah 
(1 Chron xxiv. 26, 27), if Beno is a proper 
name, as it seems to be in ver 27. 

Ben-o'ni [son of my sorrow]. 

The name designed by Rachel for the child 
whose birth was causing her death. But 
Jacob changed it to Benjamin (Gen xxxv. 
18 ) 

Ben-zo'heth [son of Zoheth]. 

A descendant of Ishi, registered with the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iv 20). Perhaps, 
however, a name has dropped out of the text 
before this name If so, the passage should 
be translated: “ And the sons of Ishi, Zoheth 
and .... the son of Zoheth.” 

Be'on. See Baal-meon. 

Be'or [a torch]. 

1. Father of Bela, king of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 32; 1 Chron i 43) 

2 Father of Balaam (Num xxn. 5). Called 
in A. Y. of 2 Pet n 15 Bosor. 

Be'ra [excellence]. 

A king of Sodom, defeated by Chedorlaomer 
and his confederates (Gen. xiv. 21. 

Ber'a-cah, in A V Berachah [blessing] 

1. A Benjamite who joined David at Zik- 
lag (1 Chron. xu 3) 

2. A valley in Judah nearTekoa Jeliosh- 
aphat gave it its name because he and his 
army there returned thanks to God for a 
great victory over the Ammonites, Moabites, 
and Edomites (2 Chron xx. 26) The name 
still lingers as Bereikfit, a rum about 4 miles 
northwest of Tekoa, 6 miles southwest of 
Bethlehem, and a little east of the road from 
the latter village to Hebron. 


Ber-a-chi'ah. See Berechiah 
Be-ra'iah [Jehovah hath created] 

A son of Shimei (1 Chron vm. 21, R V.), 
descendant of Shaharaim who had his regis¬ 
try with Benjamin (8, 11-13). 

Be're-a. 

A town in Judtea near which Judas Mac¬ 
cabeus was slain (1 Mac lx. 4) Not iden¬ 
tified 

For Be-re'a, a city of Macedonia (Acts xvn. 
10, A. V ), see Bercea. 

Ber-e-chi'ah, in A. Y once Berachiah (1 
Chron. vi. 39) [Jehovah hath blessed] 

1. A Lcvite, the father of Asaph, descended 
from Gershom (1 Chron m 39, xv 17). 

2 A Levite, one of the four doorkeepers 
for the ark in Da\id’s reign (1 Chron xv. 23, 
24) 

3 One of the chief men of Ephraim in the 
reign of Pekah He took the part of the cap¬ 
tives from Judah He was a son of Meshil- 
lemoth (2 Cliron xxvm 12) 

4 A son of Zerubbabel (1 Chron in 20) 

5. A Levite. descended from Elkanah of 

Netophali (1 Chron ix 16) 

6 A son ot Mesliezabel. His son repaired 
part of the wall of Jerusalem (Nell in 4,30). 

7 Father of the prophet Zechariah (Zeeh 
i 1, 7) 

Be'red [hail]. 

1. A place in the wilderness of Shur, to the 
west of Kadesli, and not far from Beer-laliai- 
roi (Gen xvi 7. 14) Its exact locality has 
not been determined. 

2 An Ephramnte, of the family of Shu- 
thelah (1 Chron vii 20'. 

Be'ri [man of a well] 

An Ashente, son of Zophah, family of 
Heber (1 Chron vn 36). 

Be-ri'ah [perhaps, with an outcry, or in 
evil] 

1. A son of Asher, and founder of a family 
(Gen. xlvi 17; Num xxvi 44) 

2 A son of Ephraim (1 Chron vii 23) 

3. A Benjamite, head of a father’s house 
among the inhabitants of Aijalon (1 Chron. 
viii. 13). 

4 A Levite, a son of Shimei, the Gershon- 
ite (1 Chron xxiii 10) His sons were united 
with the children of his brother Jeush into 
one father’s house (11). 

Be'rite. 

Apparently a people living near Abel-beth- 
maacah (2 Sam. xx 14), but it is questionable 
if the present text is correct. 

Be'rith. See Baal-berith. 

Ber-nl'ce [for Pherenike, carrying off vic¬ 
tory, victorious]. 

The eldest daughter of Herod Agnppa I. 
She was married to her uncle, Herod, ruler 
of Chalcis, who soon afterwards died She 
was so much with her brother Agrippa that 
scandal arose in consequence She tried to 
allay it by a marriage with Polemo, king of 
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Cilicia. She soon became tired of him, and, 
deserting him, returned to her brother Agrip- 
pa (Antiq xx. 7, 3; War ii 11, r>) She was 
with him when Paul made his defense before 
him (Acts xxv 23; xxvi. 30) She afterwards 
became the mistress, first of Vespasian and 
then of Titus 

Ber'o-dach-bal'a-dan. See Merod\ui- 

BVL\I)AN 

Be-rce'a, in A. V Be-re'a. 

1 A city of Macedonia, about 30 miles west 
of Thessaiomca and 23 or 24 miles from the 
sea, where Paul preached on his first journey 
to Europe (Acts xvn 10-14, xx 4) it is now 
called Yerria or Poor 

2 A Svnan city between Antioch and 
Hierapolis, where Menelaus was smothered 
m a tower ot allies (2 Mac xm 4) An earlier 
name of the town survnes in Aleppo, the 
designation Be rend, which wa*-. given by Se- 
leucus Nicator, having had a transient ex¬ 
istence 

3 See Here v 1 

Be-ro'thah or Ber'o-thai [wells] 

Berothah was a town situated between Ha¬ 
math and Damascus (Ezek xlvn 10) It is 
probably identical with Berothai, a city which 
was ouce subject to Hadade/er, king of Zobali, 
but was captured by David and yielded linn 
large booty in brass (2 Sam vm 8; in 1 
(.’liron xvm 8 called Cun, in A V. Chun; 
probably a corruption, for the Seventy read 
the noun Mihhnr , of which the letters are 
much like those of Berothai) Site unknown 

Ber'yl. 

1 The rendeung of the Hebrew Tat slush, 
a precious stone brought doubtless from the 
place bearing the same name. It was the 
first stone of the fouith row’ on the Jewish 
high priest’s breastplate (Ex. xxvm. 20; 
xxxix 13; Song v 14; Ezek. l 16; x 9, 
xxvm 13; Dan x 6) None of these pas¬ 
sages tells the color of the stone. On the 
margin of the R V of Song v 14 tat slush is 
rendered topaz, and on that of Ex xxviii. 20 
chalcedony The Sept uagint renders the w’ord | 
by chrysolite in Ex xxvm 20, xxxix. 13; I 
Ezek xxvm 13 , and by anthrax, carbuncle, 
in Ezek x 9 

2. The Gieek BeruUos (Rev. xxi 20), the 
eighth foundation of the wall of the New 
Jerusalem The beryl is an earthy mineral, 
having as its chief constituents silica, alumina, 
and beryllium (gluciuum). It may be color¬ 
less or aquamarine, bluish green, or various 
blues and violet, or yellow and brown. It is 
closely allied to the emerald It is found m 
Siberia, India, Brazil, and in some parts of 
Great Britain. 

Be'sai. 

One of the Nethinim and founder of a 
family (Ezra ii 49 , Neh. vii 52) 

Bes-o-de'lah [in familiarity with Jehovah]. 

Father of Meshullam. who helped to repair 
a gate of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 6). 


Be'sor [perhapscoldness, or, possibly, haste]. 
A brook south of Ziklag (1 Sam xxx 9,10, 
21), peiliaps the Nalir Ghazzeh, W’hich rises 
near Beei -slieba and empties into the Medi¬ 
terranean south of Gaza 
Be'tah [trust, confidence] 

A city of Aram-zobah (2 Sam viii 8), prob- 
, ably to be read Tebah Called Tibhath in 
j 1 Chron xvm 8 Site unknown 
Be'ten [body, belly, or valley] 

! A village of Asher (Josh xix 25) Eusebius 
identified it with a village Beth-beten, 8 Ro¬ 
man miles east of Acie 
Beth. 

| The second letter of the Hebrew’ alphabet. 
Originally it w’as a rude representation of a 
dwelling, and from this circumstance it de¬ 
rives its name, which means a house The 
English letter B has the same origin Beth 
stands at the head of the second section of 
Ps exix in many versions, in which section 
each verse begins w ith this lettei 
| The Hebrew" letters, beth, eaph, mem. and 
I pe, or b, k, m. and p, ha\e at different stages 
of their development been so similar as to 
cause readers some difficulty in distinguish¬ 
ing them, and open the w*ay to misreadings; 
for example, they are written, m the order 
just named, on 
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Beth-ab'a-ra [house of the ford] 

A place beyond Jordan at which John bap¬ 
tized (John l 28, A V ) The oldest manu¬ 
scripts have Bethany, as now’ the R V , but 
Origen. not being able to find a place of this 
name, decided in favor of the reading Beth- 
abara If the correct reading be Bethabara, 
then the site is evidently at one of the nu¬ 
merous fords of the Jordan, and of these only 
one is now r calUnl Makhadet ‘Abarali It is a 
main ford of the river just above the place 
W’here the Jalud stream, flowing dow’n the 
valley of Jezreel by Beisan, enters the Jor¬ 
dan * The traditional site, however, is east 
of Jericho 

Beth-a'nath [house of the goddess Anath]. 
A fenced city of Naphtali (Josh xix. 38), 
from which, how’ever, that tribe failed to 
drive out the Canaanite inhabitants (Judg. i. 
33) Suitably located at the village of ‘Anata, 
‘Ainata, or ‘Ainitha, 6 miles w est of Kedesh. 
Beth-a'noth [house of the goddess Anath] 
A towu in the mountains of Judah (Josh, 
xv 59), commonly sought at Beit ‘Ainun, 1\ 
miles southeast of Halhul 
Beth'a-ny [house of the afflicted one; in 
Talmud, house of non-maturing dates]. 
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1. A small town on the mount of Olives 
(Mark xi. 1; Luke xix. 29), about 15 furlongs 
from Jerusalem (John xi. 18) on the road to 
Jericho. Our Lord often lodged there (Mat. 
xxi 17; xxvi. 6; Mark xi 1, 11, 12 ; xiv. 3). 
It was the town of Lazarus, of Martha, and 
of Mary (John xi. 1; xii. 1), as well as of 
Simon the leper, in whose house one of the 
anointings of Jesus took place (Mat. xxvi 6- 
13; Mark xiv. 3). From near the town Jesus 
ascended to heaven (Luke xxiv. 50,51) It has 
been generally identified as the village of el- 
‘Aziriyeh (Lazarus’ village), on the farther 
side of a shallow valley on the eastern slope 
of the mount of Olives, southeast from Jeru¬ 
salem. It is now a miserable village with a 
few ancient stones built into modern habita¬ 
tions. The houses of Simon and of Maltha 


Beth-ar'bel [house of God’s ambush]. 

A town destroyed by Shalman with hor¬ 
rible cruelty (Hos. x. 14). The best identifi¬ 
cation that has been proposed is with Arbela 
of Galilee (Antiq xn. 11, 1; xiv. 15, 4; cp 
1 Mac ix 2), now Irbid, 4 miles west-north- 
west of Tiberias. There are many natural cav- 
ei ns m a limestone precipice, w Inch have been 
connected by artificial passages cut tlnough 
the rock, with defenses wheiever access was 
possible Herod the Great found these ca\- 
erns the abode of robbers, whom he rooted 
out 

Beth-a'ven [house of nothingness or idol¬ 
atry]. 

1 A town in the territory of Benjamin, 
near Ai, east of Bethel (Josh \n 2), west of 
Miclnnash (1 Sam xm 5; cp. xiv. 23), and 
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and Mary and the tomb of Lazarus are all 
shown, but there is no reason to believe that 
they are genuine. Presumably when the vil¬ 
lage was first named date palms grew in the 
vicinity. They do not do so now. but in 
their place are olives, figs, and pomegranates. 

2. A place east of the Jordan, probably a 
village, where John was baptizing when 
Jesus returned from the temptation (John l. 
28, R V ; cp. x. 40). See Bethabara. 

Bethar'a-bah [house of the wilderness]. 

A village in the wilderness of Judah, on 
the boundary line between Judah and Benja¬ 
min (Josh. xv. 6,61; xviii. 22). Called simply 
Arabah in xviii. 18; unless the reading of 
the Septuagint be correct, Beth-arabah in¬ 
stead of “the side over against the Arabah.” 
Site not yet identified. 

Beth-a'ram. See Beth-haram. 


on the border of a wilderness (Josh, xviii. 
12). Not yet identified. 

2. A name applied by Hosea contemptu¬ 
ously to Bethel after it had become a seat of 
idolatry (Hos. iv. 15; v. 8; x. 5) 

Beth-az'ma-veth. See Azmaveth 

Beth-ba'al-me'on. See Baal-meon. 

Beth-ba'rah [perhaps for Beth-abarah, 
house of the ford]. 

A place on the Jordan, probably on the 
right bank (Judg. vii. 24). 

Beth-ba'si. 

A place in the wilderness (1 Mac. ix. 62), 
probably the wilderness of Tekoa (33). Jose¬ 
phus calls it Bethalaga (Antiq. xiii. 1, 5). 

Beth-bi'ri, in A. V. Beth-bir'e-i [house of 
my creation]. 

A Simeonite town (1 Chron. iv. 31). The 
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name is probably a corruption of Beth- 
lebaoth (cp Josh. xix 6) 

Beth'-car [house of pasture, a place fit for 
grazing] 

A place which is named to indicate the point 
to which the Philistines were pursued by the 
Israelites after the second and decisis e battle 
of Ebenezer (1 Sam vn II) The use of the 
woid “ under” seems to imply that it over¬ 
looked a plain 

Beth-da'gon [house of Dagon] 

1 A village in the lowland ot Judah (Josh 

xv 33, 11), appaiently in the vicinity of 
Eleutheiopolis. Not identified 

2 A town ot Asher, on the frontier toward 
Zebulun (Josh xix 27) Not identified 

Beth-dib-la-tha'im [house of fig cakes] 

A town on tin* tableland of Moab, teintory 
ome in possession of Israel (Jei xlsin 21, 
22; Moabite Stone 30). Probably the same 
as Almoii-dihlathaim. 

Beth-e'den. flee Eden 2 

Beth 'el [house of (rod] 

1 A town of Palestine, west of Ai, south 
ot Shiloh ((ten xn 8, Judg xxi 19), and 
near Michmash (1 Sam xm 2) Abraham 
on his fiist journey into Palestine, and sub¬ 
sequent! v, latched his tent neai it ((ten xm 
3) The town was called Luz bv the Canaan- t 
ltes, but Jacob called the name ot the place : 
close bv, where* he passial the night sleeping 
on the giound, Bethel on account of the 
Msion which he sue tlieie, and he erected a 
pillar to mark the spot ((ten xxvm 19 seq , 
xxxi 13) The two are distinguished (Josh 

xvi 2), but the name Bethel soon supplanted ! 

Luz as designation ot the town On the re- , 
turn of Jacob from Paddan-aiam he went to ! 
Bethel, built an altai,and reaffirmed the name i 
((ten xxxv Ilos mi 4) The people of 

the town helped those of Ai in the second bat¬ 
tle with Joshua (Josh vin 9,12, 17). Later it 
was taken and its king slain (xn 9, 16). It 
was assigned to Benjamin, and stood on the j 
boundary line between that tribe and Eph¬ 
raim (Josh xvi 2 . xvin. 13, 22) It was en- • 
tered and its Canaanite inhabitants were 
slam by the men of Ephraim when they were 
engaged in securing their recently acquired 
territory (Judg. i. 22 seq.) Its villages on 
the north of the boundary line belonged to i 
Ephraim, and so perhaps did the town, as a 
result of this extermination of the Oanaanites 
within its walls (1 Cliron. vii. 28). When 
the Israelites were gathered at Mizpah near 
Gibeah to war against Benjamiu, the ark was 
brought from Shiloh, 18 miles distant, to 
Bethel, 8 miles off (Judg. xx. 1, 27). Thither 
the men of Israel repaired to ask counsel of 
God, and there they built a temporary altar 
and offered sacrifices (18, 26, R. V.). At the 
end of the war they came again to Bethel, 
sat there before the Lord, built a new altar 
or repaired the old one, and offered sacrifices 
‘(xxi. 2-4, R. V.). When the regular ser¬ 


vices of the sanctuary at Shiloh were sus¬ 
pended during the loss and seclusion of the 
ark, Bethel was one of the places where 
Samuel judged Israel, and whither men w r ent 
with their offerings to God (1 Sam vn 16, 
x 3) Jeroboam fixed one of his calves there 
(1 Km xn 29-33), and Bethel became a great 
center of ldolatiy (1 Kin xm 1-32, 2 Kin 
x 29) It was taken and temporarily held 
by Abijah (2 C’hron xm 19) Elijah passed 
through it (2 Km n 1-3), and it was from 
Bethel that the youths came who mocked 
Elisha (23,24) The piopliets denounced it 
for its idolatries (Jer xhm 13 Hos x 15; 
Amos in. 14, iv 4, \ 5, 6). and called it 
Beth-aven, house of naught (Hos iv 15; v 
8 , x 5) Amos was in danger in Bethel for 
his bold preaching (Amos vn 10-13) Josiah 
broke down its altars and its nigh places, and, 
as foretold, burned the bones of the pnests 
taken from its sepulchers (2 Km xxm 4, 
15-20) Some of its inhabitants u turned 
fiom Babylon with Zerubbabel (E/ra n 28, 
Neh vn 32), the place again reverting to the 
Benjamites (xi 31) In Maccabee times it 
was fortified by the Syrian Bacchides (1 Mac 
i\ 50) In the Jewish wai it was captuied 
by Vespasian, later Roman emperor (War iv 
o! 9) The rums, called Beitin, lie on the 
watershed of Palestine, about 11 miles north 
from Jeiusalem They are on the summit 
ot a hill sloping to the southeast, and cover 
thiee or tour acres A range of lulls trends 
to the southeast (op 1 Sam xm 2) In the 
valley to the west is a bioken reservoir, 314 
foot long by 217 broad, with two brooks of 
li\mgw r atei Two other biooks aie m the 
vicinity. There are sepulchers cut in a low’ 
cliff The country lound is of gray stone or 
white chalk, with scant \egi table mould 
Asm Abiaham’s time, it is a pastoral region. 

2 A town in the terntory of Simeon (1 
Sam xxx 27). See Bethull 

Beth-e'mek [house of the valley]. 

A town within the territory of Asher (Josh, 
xix 27). Not identified 

Be'ther [separation, division]. 

Probably a common noun, describing cer¬ 
tain mountains as cleft and nigged (Song ii. 
17, cp iv 6; vin 14), and not the town in 
Judah called Baither or Bethther (Josh, xv 
59, Greek), now Bittir, six miles southwest 
of Jerusalem, where on the height above the 
village the Jews under Bar-cocheba made 
their last staud agaiust the Romans, b. c. 135. 

Be-thes'da [house of mercy]. 

Earlier manuscripts of the N. T. have other 
spellings, as Bethsaida, house of fishing, and 
Bethzatha, house of the olive. 

A pool at Jerusalem, which was near the 
sheep gate and had five porches, that were 
sufficiently ample to accommodate a great 
multitude (John v. 2 seq.). Its waters were 
supposed to possess healing virtue. The 
fourth verse of the A. V., which mentions a 
periodic troubling of the waters, and ascribes 
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it to an angel, is omitted in R V as being 
insufficiently supported by early texts. Tra¬ 
dition located Bethesda at the Birket Israel, 
north of the temple, or at an adjacent pool. 
The tradition was well founded, even if it 
ultimately went astray 1 In a. d 333 the 
Bordeaux pilgrim stated that there weie two 
pools and live porches. 2 Early manuscripts, 
e. q. the Sinaitic, have Bethzatha, abbreviated 
Bezatha, instead of Bethesda These words 
are apparently variations of Bezetha, the 
name of the quarter of the city north of the 
temple hill, and imply that the pool was m 
the Bezethan section of the city 3 The 
pool was near the sheep gate, and the natural 
explanation of Neh m determines the loca¬ 
tion of this gate to have been north of the 
temple area 4 In the autumn of 1888 ex¬ 
cavation in the northeast part of Jerusalem, 
in connection with the repair of the church 
of St Anne, laid bare 100 feet northwest of 
that building a pool with five porches A 
faded fresco on the wall depicts an angel and 
water, and shows that in the early Christian 
ages this pool was regarded as Bethesda. 

Beth-e'zel [perhaps, house at the side]. 

A town of Judah or Samana—it is uncer¬ 
tain which (Mic. i 11). Perhaps identical 
with Azal, i e. Azel (Zech xiv 5). 

Beth-ga'dor [house of a wall] 

A town of Judah (I Chron. ii. 51). See 
Gedeb. 

Beth-ga'mul [house of perfection]. 

A Moabite town (Jer. xlviii. 23), possibly 
Jemail, east of Dibon 

Beth-gil'gal. See Gilgal 1 
Beth-hac'che-rem, in A V Beth-hac'ce- 
rem [house of the vineyard] 

A town of Judah (Neh m 14, Jer. vi 1). 
Jerome knew a village Beta-charma. It was 
visible from Bethlehem where he resided, 
and was situated on a hill between Tekoa 
and Jerusalem. Accordingly its site has been 
sought at the Frank mountain, 3& miles south¬ 
east of Bethlehem. 

Beth-ha'ran, Beth-a'ram, Beth-ha'ram 

[last two forms may signify place of the 
height]. 

A tow r n in the Jordan valley, rebuilt by 
the children of Gad (Num xxxn 36; Josh, 
xiii 27). Tristram well identified it with 
the mound called Beth-haran. in the plain 
east of the Jordan, opposite Jericho on the 
southeast This mound must be distinguished 
from Tell er-Rameh. 3 miles farther up the 
wady to the east, the site of Betharamphtha, 
where Herod had a palace (Antiq. xvni. 2.1; 
War n. 4, 2 ; 9, 1) 

Beth-hog'lah, • m A. V. once Beth-hogla 
[house of the partridge]. 

A village of Benjamin on the boundary 
line between that tribe and Judah, and near 
the river Jordan (Josh xv 6; xviii 19, 21). 
The name and site are found at ‘Ain Hajlah, 
4 miles southeast of Jericho. 


Beth-ho'ron [house of hollowness] 

Twin towns of Ephraim, li miles apart, 
but with a difference of 600 feet m altitude, 
on the boundary between Ephiann and Ben¬ 
jamin, built by a woman of Ephraim called 
Slierah (Josh xvi 3, 5, xviii 13; 1 Chion 
vn 24) One of them was assigned as residence 
to the LeMtes of the family of Koliath (Josh 
xxi 22, 1 Chron vi 68). The towns lay in 
a mountain pass, on the ancient highway be¬ 
tween Jeiusalem and the plain, 12 Roman 
miles uoithwest of the capital They con¬ 
trolled the pass, and were fortified by Solo¬ 
mon (2 Chion \ni. 5): but especially did the 
walls of the upper town engage military at¬ 
tention, for it occupied the mole strategic 
position (1 Kin ix 17, 1 Mac ix 50, cp 
Judith iv. 4) Up and down, past these 
towns, repeatedly surged the tide of war 
The Amontes fled down this pass before 
Joshua (Josh x 10 seq ). The Philistines 
ascended it to make war with Saul (1 Sam 
xm 18) Judas Maccabams fought two bat¬ 
tles here (1 Mac in 15 seq . \ii 39 seq ), and 
the army of (Wins Gallus. go\emoi of Syria, 
was almost annihilated here by the Jews 
(War n 19, 8) The towns still exist under 
the names Beit ‘Ur et-Talita and el-Foka 

Beth-jesh'i-moth, in A V ouce Beth- 
jesT-moth [house of the wastes] 

A town east of the Joidan, near Pisgah 
and the Dead Sea (Josh xn 3 • xm 20, War 
iv 7, 6) When the Isiaehtes encamped at 
Shittim, it formed the southern limit of the 
camp (Num xxxm 49) It was 10 Roman 
miles southeast of Jericho. Direction and 
distance indicate ‘Am es-Suwemeli, and this 
name seems an echo of Jeshimoth It was 
assigned to the Reubenites, but in the time 
of Ezekiel was m the hands of the Moabites 
(Josh xm. 20, Ezek. xxv. 9). 

Beth-le-aph'rah. SeeAnuRAH 

Beth-leb'a-oth [house of lionesses]. 

A town m the south of Judah, assigned to 
the Simeomtes (Josh xv 32; xix 6), see 
Beth-ijiri. Not identified. 

Beth'le-hem [house of bread]. 

1 A tow r n m the hill country of Judah, 
originally called Eplirath , hence, to distin¬ 
guish it from a place of the same name m 
Zebulun, called also Bethlehem-judah and 
Bethlehem-ephratliah (Gen xxxv 19 , Judg 
xvn 7; Mic v. 2) Bethlehem is not men¬ 
tioned among the cities assigned to Judah 
(Josh, xv ; see, however, ver 59, Keptuaginth 
But as a village it existed as earl.y as the time 
of Jacob. Rachel died and w T as buried in its 
vicinity (Gen. xxxv 16, 19; xlvm 7) Its 
citizens w r ere hospitable to the Levites (Judg 
xvii. 7; xix 1). A branch of Caleb’s family 
settled in the town and attained to great in¬ 
fluence (1 Chron. ii. 51, 54; cp. Ruth. iv. 20). 
It w ? as the residence of Boaz, of Ruth (i. 19 ; 
iv 9-11), doubtless of Obed (iv. 21, 22), and 
of Jesse, the father of David (Ruth iv. 11, 
17 ; 1 Sam. xvi. 1, 4). As the birthplace and 
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ancestral home of David, it was the city of 
David (Luke li. 11) It was a walled town 
as early as the time of David It fell tem¬ 
porarily into the hands of the Philistines (2 
Sam. xxiii. 14, 15). Rehoboam strengthened 
its fortifications (2 Cliron xi 6). Bethlehem- 
ltes returned from captivity with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra li 21, Nell vn 20) It was looked to 
as the place where the Messiah should be 
born (Mic v 2: Mat ii 5), and accordingly 
when the fullness of time had come Jesus be¬ 
came incarnate at Bethlehem In its vicinity I 
the annunciation to the shepherds took place 
(Luke n 1-20). Thither the Magi went to 
salute the newborn babe, and it was the in¬ 
fants of Bethlehem who were murdered by 
Herod to make sure that among them he had 
cut off the future king (Mat n 1-18) There 
has never been any doubt as to its site It is 
5 miles south of Jerusalem, at the modem 
village of Beit Lahm, on the east and north¬ 
east slope of a long ridge, which to the w est 
is higher than the village. The town has 
several gates The houses are mostly small, 
but well built The inhabitants, who may 
be 4000 or more, are mostly Christians be¬ 
longing to the Greek Church There arc in 
the vicinity vineyards, orchards of fig trees, 
and olive trees. The fields, though stony, 
produce grain abundantly, and at harvest 
gleaning may be seen as it was in the days 
of Ruth A little east of the town is the 
church built by Helena, the mother of Con¬ 
stantine, over the cave said to be the stable 
in which the nativity took place Half a 
mile to the north of the town is the tradi¬ 
tional tomb of Rachel. On the southern side 
of the town is a valley running to the Dead 
Sea, while almost at the walls on the east a 
valley begins which joins the wady es-Surar or 
vale of Sorek, and near by is also an upper 
branch of the wady es-Sunt or vale of Elah 
(cp. 1 Sam. xvii 2) 

2. A town with dependent villages within 
the territory of Zebulun (Josh xix. 15) It 
seems to have been this Bethlehem which 
gave birth to the judge Ibzan (Judg xii. 
8-10: cp. 11). It is believed to have been on 
the site of the modem Beit Lahm, a small 
and wretched village 7 miles northwest of 
Nazareth 

Beth-ma'a-cah, in A. V. Beth-maachah 

[house of Maacah]. 

A town near the foot of mount Hermon 
(2 Sam. xx 14,15). See Abel-beth-maacah. 

Beth-mar'ca-both [house of the chariots]. 

A town of the Simeonites (Josh. xix. 5; 1 
Chron iv. 31). Exact site unknown. Per¬ 
haps Madmannah was a chariot station, and 
was spoken of by this name (Josh. xv. 31). 

Beth-me'on. See Baal-meon. 

Beth-mer'hak [house of removal]. 

Probably only a house beside the brook 
Kidron, between Jerusalem and the mount 
of Olives (2 Sam. xv. 17, R. V.). The margin 


renders it the Far House; the A. V , a place 
that was far off 

Beth-nim'rah [house of limpid fresh 
water] 

A town m the Jordan valley east of the 
river, assigned to Gad and rebuilt by that 
tribe (Num xxxn 36 ; Josh. xm. 27). Euse¬ 
bius and Jerome locate it 5 Roman miles to 
the north of Lmas, now Tell ei-Rameh At 
the place thus indicated ruins bear the name 
Nimnn They lie amidst rich, well-watered 
pasture land. 

Beth-pa'let. See Beth-pelet 

Beth-paz'zez [house of dispeision] 

A town within the territory of Issachar 
(Josh. xix. 21). Exact site unknown 

Beth-pe'let; in A V. Beth-phelet and 
Beth-palet [house of escape] 

A tow T n m the most southerly part of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 27; Nek. xi. 26). Exact site un¬ 
known. 

Beth-pe'or [house of Poor]. 

A town near Pisgah In the valley opposite 
to it the Israelites had their mam encamp¬ 
ment, elsew’kere referred to as in the moun¬ 
tains of Abarim, when their aimy was wai¬ 
ring wuth Siliou and Og (cp. Deut in 29, i\ 
46, with Num. xxi 20 , xxm 28, xxxm. 
47-49) In this \alley Moses was afterwards 
buried (Deut xxxiv 6) The towni was as¬ 
signed to the Reubenites (Josh xm 20) Ae- 
coiding to Eusebius, it lay 6 Roman miles 
above, that is m the mountains east ot, Livias, 
now Tell er-Rameh. 

Beth'pha-ge [house of figs]. 

A village near Bethany, on or near the 
road from Jericho to Jerusalem (Mark xi 1 ; 
Luke xix. 29). It probably stood between 
Bethany and Jerusalem, not fax from the 
descent of the mount of Olives (Mat xxi 1, 
John xu 1, 12, 14), and near the old road 
that crosses the mountain at the summit 

Beth-phe'let. See Beth-pelet. 

Beth-ra'pha [house of Raplia, house of a 
giant], 

A family of Judah, or a town whose inhabi¬ 
tants belonged to that tribe (1 Chron iv. 12). 

Beth-re'hob [house of a street]. 

A town in the north of Palestine, by the 
valley of the upper Jordan (Num. xin 21, 
where it is called simply Rehob; Judg xviii. 
28). It was inhabited by Syrians, who joined 
the Ammonites in a great war with David (2 
Sam. x. 6). Robinson doubtfully located it 
at the modern fortress of Hfinin command¬ 
ing the plain of Huleh. in which Dan was 
situated; but the location is improbable. 

Beth-sa'i-da [house of hunting or fishing], 

A town on the lake of Gennesaret, near 
the Jordan, rebuilt by Philip the tetrarch, 
and named by him Julias in honor of the 
daughter of the emperor Augustus (Antiq. 
xviii. 2, 1; Life 72). To this town, which 
was on the other side of the sea (actually at 
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the northern end), Jesus withdrew on re¬ 
ceiving news of the murder of John the Bap¬ 
tist (Luke ix. 10; cp. Mat. xiv. 13; John 
vi. 1). Going forth to a desert grassy place, 
apparently about 2 miles down the eastern 
side of the lake, he was followed by the mul¬ 
titude. In the evening he miraculously fed 
them. The disciples then entered into a boat 1 
to precede him “ unto the other side to [or | 
toward] Bethsaida ” (Mark vi 45, R. V.). Dur¬ 
ing the evening and night, the disciples were j 
in the midst of the sea distressed in rowing, 
for the wind was contrary unto them. Jesus ! 
came walking on the sea, and was taken into 
the boat. And when they had crossed over ' 
they came to the land unto Gennesaret (ver 
53) Do these statements, taken in connec¬ 
tion with John’s mention of “ Bethsaida of 
Galilee ” (xn. 21), imply anothei Bethsaida v 
Notable scholars, like Robinson, think so. and 
locate it, among other places, at ‘Ain et-Tabi- 
ghah, about 3 miles southwest of the mouth 
of the Jordan. But the existence of two towns 
of the same name on the same lake, and at most 
only a few miles apart, is so improbable that i 
the words of the evangelists must be subjected j 
to careful scrutiny to learn whether they re¬ 
quire this assumption; and 1 The ultimate 
destination of the disciples was Capernaum 
(John vi 17); but it was determined that 
they should sail “toward Bethsaida,*’keep¬ 
ing nearer the shore than the direct course 
to Capernaum w’ould require (Thomson). 2 . 
Even if their purpose was to make a stop at 
Bethsaida, it was proper to speak of going ! 
“ to the other side to Bethsaida,” for Josephus 
uses a similar expression for proceeding by 
boat from Tiberias 3j£ miles to Tanchese He 
“sailed over to Tarichera” (late 59, quoted 
bv G. A. Smith). 3 Philip was of Bethsaida 
of Galilee (John xn 21) Thomson suggests 
that any city built at the mouth of the nar- , 
row Jordan, as Bethsaida-Julias admittedly . 
was, w r ould almost necessarily have part of 
its houses or a suburb on the west bank of 
the river, which would be in Galilee Peter, 
Andrew, and Philip were Gahheans and of 
B ‘tlisaula Thomson further suggests that 
piobably the whole city on both banks of 
the river was ordinarily attached to Galilee. 
Geo Adam Smith affirms that “ the province 
of Galilee ran right round the lake.” His 
opinion is based on Josephus’ mention of a 
certain Judas, who belonged to Gainala in 
Gaulonitis, as a UaliUean (War n. 8, 1 with 
Antiq xvin. 1, 1). 

Beth-she'an, or, contracted, Beth'-Shan 
[house of quiet or restful security]. 

A city splendidly situated on the brow of 
a hill just where the valley of Jezreel drops 
down 300 feet to the level of the Jordan In 
addition to enjoying the security afforded by 
the natural strength of the city, its inhabi¬ 
tants early rendered themselves formidable 
by the use of war chariots of iron (Josh, 
xvii. 16). Beth-shean, with its dependent 
towns, fell within the area of Issachar, but 


was given to the Manassites (Josh. xvii. 11 ; 
1 Chron. vii. 29) They failed, however, to 
drive out the Canaanites. but were strong 
enough to make them pay tribute (Josh xvii. 
12-16; Judg 1.27,28) After the battle of 
Gilboa, the Philistines fastened the bodies of 
Saul and his sons to the w r all of Beth-shean 
(1 Sam. xxxi 19-13 ; 2 Sam xxi 12-14). In 
the Greek period it w T as sometimes called 
Nyssa, but its common name in Greek and 
Latin literature is Scytliopolis It bore this 
name as early as the time of Judas Maccabseus. 
In several instances Scythopolis is w T ritten 
2kv6uv ttoAi?, city of the Scythians (Judg i 27, 
Septuagint; Judith m 10, 2 Mac xn 29); 
and it has been supposed that a remnant of 
the Scythian hordes settled here, w’ho are 
said to have advanced through Palestine 
against Egypt in the latter half of the seventh 
century before Christ (Herod i 103, 105, 
Pliny, hist nat v 16). The name Scytliopolis 
may. however, be the echo of some Semitic 
woid In the first century A. D the popula¬ 
tion of the citv was predominantly gentile 
(2 Mac xn 30. War n 18, 1, 3, 4 ,‘ Life 6), 
and the Jew’s consequently sacked it during 
the wai with the Romans The citizens re¬ 
taliated by massacring the Jewish residents 
Josephus says that it w T as the largest of the 
ten cities called Decapolis, apparently disre¬ 
garding Damascus, possibly because the city 
on the Abanah w as not at this moment a mem¬ 
ber of the league (War ni 9, 7). It was the 
only one of the ten cities that lay west of the 
Jordan It continued to figure in history 
as late as the ciusades Though the name 
Scythopolis lasted for centimes, it did not 
ultimately take root, and the Arah village 
which now marks its. site is called Beisan 
Extensive ruins of the city still remain, wmch 
date largely from the Greco-Roman period. 
Its walls must have been between 2 and 3 
miles round The city was divided into three 
parts by tw T o streams flowing through deep 
ravines The southern section contains the 
modern village and hippodrome (race course), 
a theater, with a ruined mosque, and part of 
the ancient city w’alls The central section 
is almost surrounded by the tw’o streams, and 
includes the present mound or tell, which 
rises about 200 feet high w’itli sides nearly 
perpendicular, and at its top traces of the 
thick wall which once enclosed the summit 
The northerly one has a church, tombs, and 
fort. The principal edifices were built of black 
basalt, the region around being volcanic. 

Beth-she'mesh [house of the sun]. 

1 A town of the lowland, in the vale of 
Sorek, now called Ain Shems The name 
suggests that it was once a seat of the Canaan- 
lte worship of the sun It was allotted to 
Judah, and lay on the assigned boundary 
line (Josh. xv. 10) ; but as this tribe found 
itself possessed of more territory than neces¬ 
sary (xix 9), it was transferred with several 
other towns to Dan (41, where the synonymous 
name Ir-shemesh is used). The Danites did 
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not occupy it; and when provision was made 
for the tribe of Levi, it was given to the 
priests the sons of Aaron, and reckoned as 
set apart from the tribe of Judah (xxi. 16, 
cp. 9; 1 Chron. vi. 59). Of course, after the 
formation of the kingdom it was within 
Judah (2 Kin. xiv. 11). When the ark was 
sent back from the Philistine country on a 
new cart drawn by two milcli kine without 
human guidance, the animals took the way 
to Beth-shemesh. The townspeople, profanely 
looking into the ark, were struck by a plague 
which was fatal to seventy of their number 
(Antiq vi. 1,4) After the words seventy men 
there is the strange insertion m the Hebrew 
text, rendered suspicious by the absence of the 
conjunction, of the further words fifty thou¬ 
sand men (1 Sam. vi 1-21, B. V ). One of Solo¬ 
mon’s twelve purveyors drew supplies of 
food from the town and district (1 Kin. iv. 

7, 9). It w*as the scene of a battle between 
Amaziah, king of Judah, and Joash, king of 
Israel, m which the former was defeated (2 i 
Kin xiv 11; 2 Chron xxv 21), and it was | 
taken by the Philistines during the reign of 
Ahaz (xxvin 18) 

2. A town on the boundary of Issachar, be- j 
tween Tabor and the Jordan (Josh, xix 22) 
Not identified. 

3 A fenced city of the tribe of Naphtali, 
from which, however, the Canaanites W'ere 
not driven (Josh xix 38; Judg i 33). Not 
identified Possibly the town of this name, 
already mentioned as on the boundary ol 
Issachar, is intended. 

4. An Egyptian city where the sun was 
worshiped (Jer xliii. 13); doubtless On. 

Beth-she'mite. 

A native of Beth-shemesh (1 Sam vi. 14, 
18). 

Beth-shlt'tah [house of the acacia]. 

A town between the valley of Jezreel and 
Zererah m the Jordan valley (Judg vii 22, 
R. V.). The fact that it is coupled wuth 
Zererah, and not with Beth-shean, excludes 
its identification with Shutta. 

Beth-su'ra. See Beth-zub 

Beth-tap'pu-ah [house of apples or similar 
fruit]. 

A town m the hill country of Judah (Josh 
xv. 53), the modern village of Tuffuh, about 
4 miles west of Hebron (cp. 1 Chron. ii 43). 

Be-thu'el [perhaps abode of God], 

1. Son of Nahor by his wife Milcah He 
was the father of Laban and Kebekah, and 
nephew of Abraham (Gen. xxii. 20, 22, 23, 
xxiv. 15, 29; xxv. 20; xxviii. 2, 5) 

2. A town of the Simeonites (1 Chron. iv 
30; in Josh. xix. 4 Bethul). David sent 
thither part of the recaptured spoil of Ziklag 
(1 Sam. xxx 27). In this latter passage it is 
called Bethel, a modified form of the name, 
more suggestive to the Hebrew ear. It seems 
to be the Chesil of Josh. xv. 30. Not identi¬ 
fied. Possibly the small village of Beit Aula, 

6i miles northwest of Hebron 


Be'thul. See Bethuel 2. 
Beth-zach-a-ri'as. 

A town (1 Mac. vi 32, 33), 70 stades or 8 
miles from Bethsura (Antiq. xn. 9, 4). It is 
identified with the modern Beit Zakanya, 9 
Bornan miles by road north of Bethsura. 

Beth'-zur, m Maccabees Bethsura [house 
of a rock]. 

A town m the lull country of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 58) It was fortified by Relioboam (2 
Chron xi. 7). In Nehemiah’s time half of 
its district was subject to Azbuk (Nell, in 16). 
In the Greek period the name was written 
Bethsura, aud it was important as a frontier 
town toward Idumaea. Here Judas Macca- 
bseus gained a great victory over the Syrian 
general Lysias (1 Mac iv. 29, 2 Mac xi. 5. 
xm. 19, 22) The patriot leader afterwards 
fortified it (1 Mac iv. 61; vi 7,26,31). Want 
of food compelled the garrison to surrender 
it to the Syrians (49, 50). Its defenses were 
strengthened by Bacchides (ix 52) but it was 
recaptured by Simon (xi 65, 66; xiv 7) and 
refortified (33). The name lingers in the 
ruins Beit Sur, 4 miles to the north of He¬ 
bron 

Bet'o-nim [pistacliio-nuts]. 

A town of Gad (Josh xm 26). Not prop¬ 
el ly identified 

Beulah [married]. 

A name prophetically applied to the once 
forsaken land of Palestine when it was re¬ 
stored to God’s favor and repeopled after the 
captivity (Is lxn 4). 

Be'zai. 

Founder of a family, some of whom re¬ 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii 17 ; Neh vn 23). A representative of the 
family signed the covenant of fidelity to Je¬ 
hovah (Neh x 18). 

Be'zal-el, in A V. Be-zal'e-el [in the 
shadow {i e. under the protection) of God]. 

1. A man of Judah, family of Hezron, 
house of Caleb, and a grandson of Hur (1 
Chron. n 20); a skillful artificer raised up 
of God and appointed to work in gold, silver, 
copper, in the setting of precious stones, and 
the carving of wood for the furnishing of the 
tabernacle (Ex. xxxi. 1-11; xxxv. 30-35). 

2 A son of Pahath-moab, induced by Ezra 
to put away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 30). 

Be'zek [dissemination, sowing, plantation]. 

A town evidently in central Palestine, not 
a great distance from Jabesh-gilead (1 Sam. 
xi. 8, 11). Twin villages of this name ex¬ 
isted in Eusebius’ time 17 Roman miles from 
Shechem toward Beth-shean. Conder iden¬ 
tifies the site with the ruin Ibzik, 13 miles 
northeast of Shechem. With this town may 
be identified Bezek mentioned in Judg. i. 4 
seq., on the assumption that Adoni-bezek ad¬ 
vanced southward with his forces to unite 
with the southern Canaanites, was met and 
repulsed by Judah and Simeon, and pursued 
to his capital. 
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Be'zer [gold or silver ore]. 

1. An Asherite, son of Zophah (1 Chron. 
vii. 37) 

2 A city in the wilderness, on the plateau 
within the territory of Reuben It was given 
to the Levites, and was one of the cities of 
refuge (l)eut iv. 43; Josh. xx. 8; xxi. 36, 1 
Mac v. 26) It afterwards came into the 
possession of Moab, and Mesha, king of Moab, 
fortified it (Moabite Stone 27). Not identified 

Be'zeth. 

A place not far from Jerusalem, where 
Bacclndes pitched his camp (1 Mac vii. 19), 
the village of Beth-zetho or Berzetho (Antiq 
xn. 10, 2), doubtless Bezetha, the northern 
suburb of Jerusalem See Jerusalem II. 3 

Bl'ble [Greek Bibha, books, ecclesiastical 
Latin Bibha], It is believed that the Greek 
■word liiblia was first applied to the sacred 
books bj John Chrysostom, jiatriarcli of Con¬ 
stantinople from A I) 398 to 404 

Etymologically viewed, the Bible means 
“ the Books,” and that no qualifying adjec¬ 
tive stands before the noun implies that these 
writings were regarded by those who used 
the term as forming a class by themselves 
and as superior to all other literary produc¬ 
tions They are uniquely and preeminently 
the books The same \iew is suggested by 
the etymology of the w r ord Kcnpture and 
Scriptures, and the fact is rendered all the 
more significant that both terms occur fre¬ 
quently with this implied meaning in the 
N T. (Mat xxi 42. Acts vm 32) ^Tlie 
term Bible is absent from-4k£_sacred page: 
it is of ecclesiastical onginjThe plural term 
litbha marks the important fact that the 
Bible is not a single book, but a great many 
The words Bible and Scripture, on the other 
hand, being both in the singular number, em¬ 
phasize the fact that, under the diversity of 
human authorship, there lies a wonderful 
unity, pointing to the operatiop of one direct¬ 
ing Mind, which acted during more than a 
thousand consecutive yeais when these writ¬ 
ings were being produced. The claims to di\ me 
authority made by Scripture are investigated 
by the science of Apologetics The word is 
used in a Greek rather than in an English 
sense, and is, therefore, liable to be misun¬ 
derstood It is related that when George III 
was told that Bishop Watson had published 
ail Apology for the Bible, he drily remarked 
that he did not know before that the Bible 
required an apology. The bishop used the 
w T ord “ Apology ” like the Greek apologia , 
to mean defense; and the^science of Apolo¬ 
getics defends the Bible. [A_second science is 
that of Biblical Criticisni” This is divided 
into Higher Criticism, which inquires into 
the origin and character of the several books, 
and seeks to determine by whom, under what 
circumstances, and with what design they 
w’ere written; and Lower or Textual Criticism, 
which seeks, by the aid of the ancient manu¬ 
scripts and versions, to bring the text of these 


books to the highest practicable level of ac¬ 
curacy. Cp Apocrypha, Canon. The science 
of Hermeneutics investigates the principles 
of interpretation, while Exegesis applies them. 
The contents of the Bible are then methodi¬ 
cally arranged. It will be found when this 
is done that they touch geography, history, 
science, philosophy, ethics—m fact, nearly 
every department of human thought Further, 
Biblical Theology investigates the doctrines 
of the Bible in their historical development, 
and Dogmatic or Systematic Theology seeks to 
arrange the doctrines into the system which 
is contained in Scripture, show 7 their relation 
to each other and to other truths, and to state 
them with precision. 

The Bible embraces the Old and the New 
Testaments or covenants The O T was 
W’ritten m Hebrew, except a few 7 passages in 
Aramaic, and the N T in Greek For the 
se\ eral books of the O T and N T , see the 
ai tides which bear their names ; and for the 
versions of the Scripture into other tongues, 
see Svmaritan, Septlagint, Versions, 
and Vi lgate 

Each of the sacred books on its original 
publication came forth without division into 
chapteis or \er&es The author of the pres¬ 
ent division into chapter* is believed to have 
been either the Spanish cardinal Hugo or the 
British aichbishop Langton, both of wiiom 
lived m the thirteenth century. The Jewush 
Macontes of the ninth century divided the 
O. T. into verses The division of the N. T. 
into its present verses is due to Robert 
Stephens, who introduced them into the 
Greek and Latin N. T which he published 
at Geneva m 1,551; and they were adopted 
in the English version of the N T printed 
at Geneva m 1557. The whole Bible first 
appeared w ith its present chapteis and verses 
in Stephen’s edition of the Vulgate m 1555. 
The first English Bible to be thus divided 
w 7 as the Genevan edition of 1560 (see New 
Testament). They are not perfect. Re¬ 
garding chapters, there is an imperfection in 
di awing the line between the l. and ii. of 
Genesis at the place where the separation is 
now made Gen l. should also include Gen. 
ii. 1-3, and chapter n begin at n. 4, where 
“God” is succeeded by “the Lord God.” 
Is In i. should begin with hi. 13, and John 
vn. should take m also vm 1 Regarding 
the verses, they aie absolutely indispensable 
for the purpose of lefeience, but they should 
be ignored w T lien one is following the thread 
of an argument or of a narrative. The R. V. 
enables one to do this easily, for it does not 
make the division into verses prominent; but 
greater accuracy of reference is secured by 
citing the number of the verse from the A V. 

The Bible has alieady been translated, 
in its entirety or in part, into more than 
three hundred languages or dialects. It is 
not an exaggeration, when referring to the 
writers of the Bible, to adopt the language 
of the psalmist, meant originally for the 
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silent theological teaching of the starry sky: 
“Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world (Ps. 
xix 4). 

Bich'ri [youthful] 

Father of the rebel Sheba (2 Sam. xx. 1). 

Bid'kar. 

A captain under Jehu (2 Km. ix. 25). 

Big'tha. 

A chamberlain who ministered in the pres¬ 
ence of Xerxes (Esth i 10). 

Big'than or Big'tha-na [Persian and San¬ 
scrit Bagaddna , gift of fortune]. 

A chamberlain, keeper of the palace door, 
who conspired against king Xerxes (Esth. ii. 
21; vi 2) 

Big'vai. 

1. One of the leaders of the exiles who re¬ 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
n 2) 

2. Founder of a family, of which some 2000 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii 14; Neh vii. 19), and "Several score after¬ 
wards with Ezra (Ezra vin. 14). 

Bil'dad. 

A Shuhite, one of Job’s friends (Job ii. 11), 
who made three speeches to the patriarch 
(viii., xviii, xxv ). 

Bil'e-am [perhaps greed, consumption, de¬ 
struction]. 

A town of Manasseh, west of the Jordan, 
which was assigned to the Levites of the 
family of Kohath (1 Chron vi. 70); see 
Ibleam In its stead Gath-rimmon appears 
in the present Hebrew text of Josh xxi 25 
This latter name has probably been errone¬ 
ously copied from the preceding verse. The 
Septuagint (Vat. and Alex ) lends confirma¬ 
tion to this view. 

Bil'gah [cheerful] 

1. A descendant of Aaron His family had 
grown to a father’s house in the time of David, 
and was made the fifteenth course of the 
priests (1 Chion xxiv 1, 6, 14) 

2. A chief of the priests, perhaps repre¬ 
senting the priestly course of this name, who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. 
xii. 5, 7) In the next generation a father’s 
house among the priests bore this name (ver 
18); cp. Bilgai. 

Bll'gai [cheerful] 

One of the priests who, doubtless in behalf 
of a father’s house, sealed the covenant in 
the days of Nehemiah (Neh. x 8); cp. under 
the similar name Bilgah. 

BiThah [perhaps bashfulness]. 

1. Rachel’s maidservant, who, at her mis¬ 
tress’ desire, became one of Jacob’s secondary 
wives. She was* the mother of Dan and Naph- 
tali (Gen. xxx. 1-8 ; 1 ChTon. vii. 13). Ulti¬ 
mately she committed sin with Reuben (Gen. 
xxxv. 22). 

2. A Simeonite town (1 Chron. iv. 29). See 
Baalah. 


Bil'han [perhaps bashful]. 

1. A Horite, son of Ezer (Gen. xxxvi. 27). 

2. A Benjamite, family of Jediael, and him¬ 
self the ancestor of several fathers’ houses 
(1 Chron. vii. 10). 

Bil'shau. 

One of the twelve chief men who retained 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Esra ii. 2 m r 
Neh. vii. 7). 

Bim'hal. 

Ail Ashente, family of Beriah, house of 
Japhlet (1 Chron. vn. 33). 

Bin'e-a. 

A son of Moza, a descendant of Jonathan, 
Saul’s son (1 Chron. vm. 37 ; ix. 43). 

Bin'nu-i [built]. 

1 The head of a family, of which se\ eral 
hundred returned from the captivity. His 
name is also pronounced Bam (Ezra n. 10; 
Neh. vn. 15) 

2 and 3. Two men, a son of Pahatli-moab 
and a son of Bam, each of whom was in¬ 
duced by Ezra to put away his foreign wife 
(Ezrax 30, 3s) 

4. A Levite who went fiom Babvlon with 
Zerubbabel (Neh xn. 8) He vms a son of 
Henadad (x. 9) His son was one who le- 
ceived the silver and gold brought from 
Babylon to the temple by Ezra (Ezra vm 33), 
and his family was represented at the build¬ 
ing of the wall (Neh m. 24), and its repre¬ 
sentative sealed the covenant (x. 9). 

Birds. 

The Hebrews classed as birds all animals 
which fly, including the bat and winged in¬ 
sects Tristram enumerates 348 species of 
birds as either indigenous or visitants to Pales¬ 
tine. Of these 271 belong to the Pahearctic 
zone of Sclater—that to which most of the 
European birds belong; 40 to the Ethiopian, 
and 7 to the Indian zone; while 30, as far as 
is known, are peculiar to Palestine itself 
The Ethiopian and Indian types are almost 
exclusively confined to the Dead Sea basin, 
but it is so depressed beneath the level of the 
ocean that it is really a small tropical region 
located in the midst of the temperate zone 
In the Mosaic law twenty or twenty-one birds 
and, in the case of four of them, "their kind 
are expressly named as unclean (Lev xi 13- 
19 ; Deut. xiv 11-20) The flesh and the eggs 
of all clean birds were eaten (cp Is. x 14 . Luke 
xi 12), but the only birds used for sacrifice 
were turtle doves and young pigeons (Lev i. 
14). Doves were domesticated (Is lx. 8), and 
later, chickens. The cock is mentioned (Mat. 
xxvi. 34), and thehen (xxni. 37; Lukexiii. 34). 
Wild fowl were hunted, among other ways, by 
decoy birds (Ecclus. xi. 30), with snares ( Amos 
in. 5), and with nets (Prov. i. 17). The mi¬ 
gration of birds is referred to (Jcr. viii. 7). 

Bir'sha. 

A king of Gomorrah who was defeated by 
Chedorlaomer and lis confederates (Gen. xiv. 
2 , 8 , 10 ). 
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Blrth'day. 

The birth of a child, especially of a son, 
was a glad occasion, and was often celebrated 
by a feast (Jer. xx 15; Antiq. xn. 4, 7) The 
anniversary of one’s birth was celebrated by 
the Egyptians and Persians (Gen. xl. 20; 
Herod l 133). Herod the tetrarch kept the 
anniversary of either his birth or his acces¬ 
sion, it is debated which (Mat xiv 0). 

Birth'right. 

A certain right or privilege considered to 
belong to the firstborn son m a family, and 
which is not shared by his younger brothers. 
The eldest son ordinarily succeeded to his 
lather’s rank and position, as head of the 
family or tribe, and as representative of its 
prerogatives He also inherited a double 
portion of his father’s property, a right guar¬ 
anteed to the firstborn even when Ins mother 
was the less loved of two wives (Dent xxi 
17 , cp 2 Km li. 9) A birthright might be 
sold to a younger brother, as Esau sold his 
birthright to Jacob (Gen xxv 29,31. Heb 
xn. 16). It might also be forfeited on account 
of misconduct (1 Chron v 1) 

Bir'za-ith, m A V. Bir'za-vith [openings, 
wmimds] The form in K V is the tradi¬ 
tional reading, that in A V represents the 
consonants oi the present text 

An Asherite, family of Malchiel; or possibly 
a town, meaning olive well (ll'luon vn. 31). 

Bish'lam. 

A Persian official who joined in the com¬ 
plaint to Artaxerxes that the Jews were le- 
buildiug Jerusalem (Ezra iv 7) 

Bish'op [a corruption of Latin epvtcApns, 
Greek episkopos an overseer] 

The Greek word is used m the Septuagint for 
an official overseer, whether civil or religious, 
as Eleazar the priest (Num iv. 16). and offi¬ 
cers of the army (xxxi. 14) In the N T the 
w T ord occurs first m the exhortation of Paul to 
the elders or, as in the margin, presbyters of 
the church at Ephesus, when he said, “ Take 
heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock, in 
the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
bishops,” or, as in the margin, “overseers” 
(Acts xx. 17, 28, R V ). Here and elsewffiere 
Paul identifies elders, presbyters, and bishops 
(Tit l. 5-7). The terms are different desig¬ 
nations for the incumbent of the same office. 
Elsewhere he distinguishes simply between 
bishop and deacon (Phil i 1: 1 Tim. in. 1-8). 
Peter, using the verb episkopeo , exhorts the 
elders to tend the flock of God, “exercising 
the oversight, not of constraint, but will¬ 
ingly ” (1 Pet. v. 2, R V.). In the church of 
the N T the duties of the bishop w T ere to 
care for the flock of God (Acts xx 28; 1 Pet 
v. 2) He was the shepherd, bearing rule 
and watching in behalf of souls, admonish¬ 
ing, encouraging, and supporting (1 Thes v 
14 ; Heb. xiii. 17), and some among them la¬ 
bored in the word and in teaching (1 Tim v. 
17). His qualifications are enumerated in 1 
7 


Tim. in. 1-7 and Tit. i 7-9. A plurality of them 
existed in the church at Philippi, as in that 
of Ephesus (Phil l 1), and the college of 
presbyter-bishops ordained by the laying on 
of hands (1 Tim iv 14) In the church at 
Jerusalem the eldeis and apostles consulted 
together, and the decision ot the council w T as 
given m the name of the apostles and elders 
(Acts xv 6, 22 . xm. 4 , xxi 18), see Elder 
T he name is applied figuratively to Jesus (1 
Pet li 25) A distinction, however, giew'up 
very early in the Church between elder or 
presbyter and bishop It appears in the sec¬ 
ond century, being mentioned in the epistles 
of Ignatius, who died in 107 or 116 Accord¬ 
ing to the Roman Catholic Council of Trent 
m the sixteenth centuiy, “Bishops, being the 
successors of the apostles are placed by the 
Holy Ghost to govern the Church of God, and 
to be superior to their presbyters or priests.” 
Roman Catholic opinion assumes that the 
apostles had a general supervision of the con¬ 
gregation, while the elders whom they had 
ordained had the local oversight, but as the 
congregations increased in number, the apos¬ 
tles ordained assistants w hom they appointed 
their successor*, to be overseers of the con¬ 
gregation in a district. Such were the angels 
of the seven churches (Rev 1 20) , see Angel 
High Anglicans find the institution implied 
in the position of Jesus’ brother James m 
the church at Jerusalem, in the angels of the 
seven churches, and in the woik of Timothy 
and Titus Paul did indeed exhort Timothy 
to tarry at Ephesus, order public worship, ex¬ 
hort and teach (1 Tim i 3ff), and Titus, 
w r hom Paul had before employed as a mes¬ 
senger to the Coiintlnaiis (2 Cor xii 18), he 
left in Ciete to set in older things that were 
wanting, and to appoint elders, called also 
bishops, in every city (Tit. l 5-7) But it is 
to be noted that Timothy w r as in the first in¬ 
stance ordained by presbytery (1 Tim iv. 14), 
and there is not a trace m the N. T of the 
apostles appointing any man to succeed them. 

Bi-thPali [a daughter, in the sense of a 
worshiper, of Jehovah]. 

A daughter of Pharaoh and w ife of Mered, 
a man of Judah (1 Clnon iv. 18). Her name 
indicates that she was a convert to the wor¬ 
ship of Jehovah. 

Bith'ron [cut, division, gorge]. 

A region, doubtless a valley, north of the 
Jabbok near Malianaim (2 Sam. ii. 29). 

Bi-thyn'i-a. 

A country in the northwestern part of Asia 
Minor, bounded on the north by the Black 
Sea, on the south by Phrygia and Galatia, on 
the east by Paphlagonia and part of Phrygia, 
and on the w T est by Mysia. But its boundaries 
varied at different times. It was colonized 
by the Thyni or Bithyni from Thrace, in 
Europe, who conquered or drove out the Beb- 
ryces, its original inhabitants, and imparted 
to it their own name (Herod, vii. 75). Under 
the Persian empire it constituted a satrapy. 
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Nicomedes III. bequeathed it to the Romans 
in 74 B. c. Paul and Silas attempted to en¬ 
ter Bithynia, but the Spirit suffered them not 
(Acts xvi. 7). The gospel was carried thither 
by other means. Peter was able to address 
Christians of Bithynia m his first letter (1 Pet. 
i. 1). and at the beginning of the second cen¬ 
tury Pliny the younger reported numerous 
Christians there Later still, m two of its towns, 
Niceea and Chalcedon, great councils of the 
Church were held. It is a fertile country, in 
which the vine is largely cultivated. In 
various parts, especially in the chain of mount 
Olympus, which runs along its southern bound¬ 
ary, there are forests of oak, interspersed with 
beech trees, chestnuts, and walnuts 

Bit'tern. 

The rendering in A V. of the Hebrew word 
Kippod , the one contracting or rolling itself 
together; an animal frequenting ruins (Is. 
xiv. 23, xxxiv 11), which ascended to the 
top of ruined doors or to wundow sills, and 
thence made its voice heard (Zepli. li. 14) 
The bittern (Botauuis steHann) is a long¬ 
necked and long-legged wading bird, habit¬ 
ually frequenting pools of water, but not 
likely to be heard giving voice from a ruined 
window. The R. V. considers the animal to be 
the poicupine, while Tristram identifies it as 
probably the Scops Owl (Scops am), a migrant 
in Palestine for the summer months, bleeding 
m the walls of old ruins and in hollow trees. 

Bi-tu'men. 

Mineral pitch. There are three varieties 
of it: (1) Earthy bitumen : (2) elastic bitu¬ 
men, elatente or mineral caoutchouc; (3) 
compact bitumen or asphalt, asphaltum, or 
Jew’s pitch. In its appearance it resembles 
common pitch It sinks in water, is easily 
melted, is very inflammable, and when set 
on fire burns with a red smoky flame. It is 
produced in the chemistry of nature by the 
enclosure of vegetable matter m the crust of 
the earth, so that it is in immediate contact 
with water, while atmospheric air is quite 
shut out There is a pitch lake in Trinidad. 
Bitumen or asphalt exists at or near the Dead 
Sea. called, in consequence, by the Greeks 
and Romans, Lake Asphaltites. It is found 
also at Hit, on the Euphrates, above Babylon, 
and in other places Bitumen was the slime 
with which the bricks used for the erection 
of the tower of Babel were cemented (Gen. 
xi. 3). The slime pits in which the defeated 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fell were bitu¬ 
men pits (xiv. 10). 

Biz'i-o-thi'ah, in A. V. Biz-joth'Jah [con¬ 
tempt of Jehovah]. 

A town in the most southerly portion of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 28). The text is suspicious. 
Almost the same consonants would mean “ its 
daughters or suburbs ” (Septuagmt, cp. Neh. 
xi. 27). 

Biz'tha. 

A chamberlain at the court of Xerxes (Esth. 
i. 10). 


Blain. 

The rendering of the Hebrew ’“fta'&w'oM, 
pustules. It signifies a bleb, a bubble of mat¬ 
ter, a blister full of serum arising upon the 
skin. It w’ould now probably be ranked un¬ 
der the skin disease called pemphigus Blains 
accompanied by boils is the disease w Inch con¬ 
stituted the sixth of the ten plagues of Egypt 
(Ex ix 8-11) 

Blas'phe-my. 

Defamatory or other wicked language di¬ 
rected against God (Ps. lxxiv. 10-18 ; Is In. 
5; Rev. xvi 9, 11, 21). Under the Mosaic 
law it was punished by stoning (Lev xxiv. 
10). The charge of blasphemy was falsely 
brought against Naboth (1 Kin xxi 10-13), 
Stephen (Acts \i 11), and our Lord (Mat. ix. 
3, xxvi (>5. 6l>: John x 30). 

Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost con¬ 
sisted in attributing the miracles of Christ, 
which were wrought by the Spirit of God, to 
Satanic power (Mat xii. 22-32; Mark in. 
22-30) 

Blas'tus [a sprout or shoot, a sucker], 

A palace functionary who had charge of 
Herod Agnppa’s bedchamber (Acts xii 20). 

Bless. 

The three leading meanings which the verb 
bless lia* in Scripture are 

1 To bestow divine favor and confer di¬ 
vine benefits (Gen l 22; n. 3; ix 1-7) 

2 To adore (rod for hi* goodness and return 
thanks (Ps cm 1; and Mat xxvi. 26; Mark 
xiv 22 with Luke xxn. 19 and 1 Cor xi. 24). 

3 To invoke God’s favor on a person (Gen. 
xxvn 4.27-29: 1 Cliron. x\i 2. Ps exxix. 
8), including salutation and even the ordi¬ 
nary greeting, “Peace be to you” (1 Sam. 
xxv 5, 6, 14, 2 Km. iv 29). 

Bless'ing. 

Any ad\autage conferred or wished for. 
Specially— 

1 Favors, advantages, confeired by God, 
and bringing pleasure or happiness in their 
train (Gen. xxxix 5 . Deut xxviii. 8, Prov. 
x. 22. etc ) 

2. The invocation of God’s favor upon a 
person (Gen xxvn 12) 

3 A present, a token of good will (Gen 
xxxm. 11; Josh. xv. 19: 2 Km. v. 15) 

Blindness. 

Blindness is extremely prevalent in the 
east. Its main causes are smallpox, and es¬ 
pecially ophthalmia, aggravated by peculiar 
conditions, such as the perpetual glare of the 
sun, the quantity of fine dust in the air, and 
flies Children are also sometimes born blind 
(John ix. 1). Consequently blind beggars are 
frequent (Mat. ix. 27; xii. 22; xx 30 ; xxi. 
14) Total or partial blindness may result 
from old age (Gen. xxvii. 1; 1 Sam. iv. 15; 
1 Kin. xiv. 4). The eyes of captives taken 
in war were frequently put out by barbarous 
victors, as by the Ammonites, Philistines, As¬ 
syrians, and Babylonians (Judg. xvi. 21: 1 
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Sam. xi. 2; 2 Kin. xxv. 7). In a few in¬ 
stances men were miraculously smitten with 
temporary blmdne&s (Gen. xix 11; 2 Km. vi. 
18-22; Acts ix. 9 ; xiii 11). The Mosaic law 
inculcated the exercise of humanity toward 
the blind (Lev. xix. 14; Deut xxvii' 18). 



Blood. 

The \ital fluid circulating through the 
body, and coin eyed by a system of deep- 
seated arteries fiom the heait to the extrem¬ 
ities, and by a system of superficial veins 
back again to the heart Arterial blood is 
florid red, while venous blood is of a daik 
purple or modeiia hue The life is in the 
blood (Le\ x\n 11, 14) ; or the blood is the 
life (Dent, xn 23), though not exclusnely 
(Ps civ 30) The blood represented the life, 
and so sacred is life before God that the blood 
of murdeied Abel could be described as cry¬ 
ing to God from the ground for vengeance 
(Gen iv. 10); and immediately after the 
flood the eating of the blood of the lower 
animals was forbidden, although their slaugh¬ 
ter for food was authorized (ix 3, 4 ; Acts xv 
20, 29), and the law was laid down, “ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed” (Gen. ix. 6) The loss of life is the 
penalty for sm, and its typical vicarious sur¬ 
render was necessary to remission (Heb ix. 
22), and so, under the Mosaic law, the blood of 
animals was used in all offerings for sin, and 
the blood of beasts killed on the hunt or 
slaughtered for food was poured out and cov¬ 
ered with earth, because withheld by God 
from man’s consumption and reserved for 
purposes of atonement (Lev. xvii 10-14; Deut. 
xn 15,16). The “blood of Jesus,” the “blood 
of Christ,” the “blood of Jesus Christ,” or 
“ the blood of the Lamb.” are figurative ex¬ 
pressions for his atoning death (1 Cor. x. 16 ; 
Eph. ii. 13 ; Heb. ix. 14; x. 19; 1 Pet. i 2, 19 ; 
1 John i. 7: Rev. vii. 14; xii. 11). 

For revenger, or rather avenger, of blood, 
see Avenger. 

Blood'y Flux. See Dysentery. 

Blood'y Sweat. See Sweat. 

Bo-a-ner'ges [sons of tumult or thunder]. 


A name given by Jesus to James and John 
on account of their impetuosity (Mark iii. 17; 
cp. Luke ix 54, 35j 

Boar. 

The rendering of the Hebrew H a sir, when 
it refers to wild swine, and especially to the 
male of wild swine (Ps lxxx 13) When the 
reference is to the domesticated animal, it is 
rendered swine The wild boar is three or 
more feet long, not counting the tail. The 
canine teeth project beyond the upper lip, 
constituting formidable tusks with which it 
seeks to rip up its assailants The female is 
smaller than the male, and has smaller tusks. 
The animal is still found in Palestine, espe¬ 
cially in the ravines east of the Jordan, in 
the \alley near Jericho, in the swamps of the 
waters of Merom, on Tabor, Lebanon, and 
Carmel, and in the plain of Sharon 

Bo'az, m A V of X T Bo'oz [commonly 
interpreted as meaning “ In him is strength, ’ 
but both spelling and accentuation are against 
this explanation] 

1 A wealthj and honorable Bethlehemite, 
kinsman to the husband of Ruth the Moab- 
ltess He respected the memory of the dead 
by marrying Ruth after the decease of her 
husband, and became ance^toi of David and 
of Christ (Ruth ii-iv Mat l 5) Late Jew¬ 
ish tradition, destitute of all probability, iden¬ 
tifies him with the judge Ibzan 

2 One of tw*o pillars, that on the left, set 
up in the porch of Solomon s temple (1 Kin. 
vn. 15-22) 

Boch'e-ru [firstborn] 

A soil of A/el and a descendant of Jona¬ 
than. Saul s son (1 Chi on vm 38). 

Bo'chim [weepers] 

A place near Gilgal. where the Israelites 
repented and wept under the rebuke of the 
angel of the Lord for their disobedience of 
God's commands (Judg n 1-5). Its exact 
site is unknown. 

Bo'han [thumb]. 

1 A son of Reuben (Josli. xv. 6; xviii. 17\ 
unless Bohan is a common noun in these 
passages. 

2 The stone of Bohan, son of Reuben, or 
the stone known as tlie Reubenite's thumb, 
was a landmark on the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin, not a great distance 
fiom the Jordan (Josh. xv. 6; xviii. 17). 
Exact site unknown. 

Boil. 

An inflamed ulcer It was inflicted along 
w ith blams as the sixth plague of Egypt (Ex. 
ix. 8-11; cp. Deut xxvm 27, 35). It was a 
prominent symptom m leprosy (Lev. xiii. 18- 

20) It constituted the main feature of Heze- 
kiah’s disease, which brought his life into 
imminent danger (2 Kin. xx. 7 ; Is. xxxviii. 

21) . Job was smitten by Satan with boils 
from head to foot (Job ii. 7). Ordinary boils 
are common, in the warmer parts of the East, 
during the rainy season. They are unsightly 
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but are not dangerous. One type of boil, 
however, the carbuncle, arising from poisoned 
blood and eating away the flesh like an ulcer, 
may terminate the life. This was probably 
Hezekiah’s disease. The application of a 
poultice of figs would do it good, but the 
rapid cure was due to God. 

Bol'ster. 

The usual Hebrew word which is rendered 
bolster or pillow means simply at the head, 
and the Greek word rendered pillow in A. V. 
does not necessarily mean a cushion for the 
head. Jacob, sleeping in the open field, took 
a stone to support his head (Gen xxvm. 11, 
18). Jesus probably placed the leather cushion 
of the steersman’s seat under his head when 
he lay down to sleep in the stern of the boat 
(Mark iv. 38). Michal put some article of 
goats’ hair at the head of the teraphnn which 
she laid in the bed to deceive the messengers 
who were sent to take David. She did this 
perhaps to give the appearance of human 
hair or of a covering laid over the sleeper 
(1 Sam. xix. 13). 

Bon'net. 

Originally a head dress for men (Ezek. xliv. 
18), a sense which the word still retains in 
Scotland. Then it was applied to a head dress 
for women (Is iii 20). The R. V. renders it 
head tires and tires (q v ). 

Book. 

Documents were early inscribed on clay or 
graven on stone. Skin or parchment and 
papyrus came into use at an early period also 
When written on skin, a long document took 
the form of a roll with writing on one or 
both of its sides. Of this type of book there 
is a memorial in the word volume, Latin 
volumen, properly, something rolled up (Ps 
xl. 7; Jer. xxxvi. 2; Ezek n 9) Books are 
first mentioned as written by the Hebrews 
after the sojourn in Egypt, where written 
literature had existed for centuries (Ex. xvii 
14). The 39 books of the O. T and the 27 
of the N. T., which constitute the canon of 
Scripture, do not represent the entire literary 
activity of the Hebrews during the time em¬ 
braced by the canon. There were, for exam¬ 
ple, the books of the Apocrypha. Later there 
were memoirs of Jesus (Luke i. 1). In the 
O. T. period there were two poetical books at 
least, the Book of the Wars of Jehovah and 
the Book of Jashar (Num. xxi. 14 ; Josh. x. 
13). The events of the reigns of David and 
Solomon were recorded in the History of 
Samuel the Seer, the History of Nathan the 
Prophet, the History of Gad the Seer (1 Chron 
xxix. 29; 2 Chron. ix. 29), and also in the 
Chronicles of King David, which apparently 
mark the beginning of the custom of keep¬ 
ing royal annals (1 Chron. xxvii. 24). The 
reigns of Solomon and Jeroboam found record 
in the Visions of Iddo the Seer (2 Chron. ix. 
29), and Rehoboam’s reign in the History of 
Shemaiah the Prophet and in the History of 
Iddo the Seer (xii. 15). The Chronicles of the 


Kings of Israel and the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Judah recorded the history of the 
two kingdoms from the time of Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam, until as late as the reign of Jehoia- 
kini (1 Kin. xiv. 19,29;2Kin. xxiv.5; 2Chron. 
xxxvi. 8) ; see Kings. In addition to these 
works, there was quite a library in existence 
at the time when the books of Chronicles were 
written, consisting largely of monographs, 
of which not a few titles are cited (2 Chron 
ix. 29, xiii 22; xx. 34; xxiv. 27; xxvi 22, 
xxxn. 32; xxxiii 18, 19; xxxv. 25; see also 
Prov. xxv. 1; 1 Kin iv. 32, 33). 

Booth. 

A rude habitation designed in most cases 
for a longer occupation than a tent, but not 
for permanence like a house. It was often 
formed w ith branches of trees Jacob made 
booths at Shechem for his cattle, the place 
in consequence being afterwards called Sut - 
coth (Gen xxxiii 17) The keeper of a \ me- 
yard occupied a booth (Job xxvii 18; Is l 8, 
R. V.), which during the vintage sheltered the 
owner and lus friends. The Israelites were 
required to form booths of branches of trees 
palm leaves, etc , and dwell in them for seven 
days at the feast of tabernacles The booths 
at this harvest festival were a reminder of the 
vintage life , but with this recollection there 
was also to be associated the memory of their 
deliverance from Egypt, when they sojourned 
in the wilderness without permanent habita¬ 
tion (Lev. xxin 39-43, Neh vm 14). 

Boo'ty. 

The plunder of a conquered district or 
town It consisted of everything of value— 
household goods, gold, silver, cattle, and cap¬ 
tives to be used as slaves (Gen xiv. 11, 12, 
16 ; Num. xxxi 9, 26-52; Josh vn 21) At 
the conquest of Canaan the Israelites w r ere 
required to slay everything that breathed 
and to destroy all idols and places of idola¬ 
trous worship, but in foreign conquests they 
were bidden to slay the men only, and were 
authorized to take the remaining spoil (Num. 
xxxiii 52 ; Deut. xx. 14-16) Exceptions were 
occasionally made when everything was de¬ 
voted, the living to destruction, the goods to 
the treasury of the sanctuary, or when a cer¬ 
tain portion of the spoil was dedicated to the 
Lord (Num. xxxi. 26-47; Josh, vi 19; 1 Sam. 
xv. 2, 3). David made a law that the troops 
detailed to guard the baggage should share 
equally with those who engaged m the battle 
(1 Sam. xxx. 23-25). 

Bo'oz. See Boaz. 

Bor'row. 

To ask in loan. Did tne Israelites, when 
the Egyptians urged them to leave the coun¬ 
try, borrow goods from the Egyptians or ob¬ 
tain them as gifts? The word rendered bor¬ 
row in A. V of Ex. iii. 22 ; xi. 2; xii. 35, 
means simply ask (R. V.) or request, whether 
the object desired was to be returned (2 Kin 
vi. 5) or not (Judg. v. 25; viii. 24); and the 
word translated lend (Ex. xii. 36, A. V.) is a 
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form of the same verb, and means to grant a 
request or let one have what one asks (R. V ; 
cp. 1 Sam. i. 28) 

Bos'cath. See Bozkath 

Bo'sor. 

1 A town of Gilead, Gilead being doubtless 
used in a broad sense (1 Mac. v. 26, 36); per¬ 
haps Bezer in the former territory of Reuben 
(Josh xx. 8). 

2 See Beor. 

Bos'o-ra. 

A town of Gilead (1 Mac. v 2G, 28), either 
Bozrah in Edom or Bostra in Hauran. 

Botch. 

The rendering in A V.of Deut xxviii 27,33 
of the Hebrew word elsewhere translated boil. 

Bottle. 

1 A hollow vessel of leather, or the hollow 
lode of an animal, used for holding liquids 
(Jobxxxn. 19; Mat ix 17). See under Butter. 



Skin Bottles. 


2. A small vessel of earthenware formed by 
potters, and which was capable of being broken 
(Jer xix 1,10,11) If any glass bottle is re¬ 
ferred to in Scripture it was probably a small 
lachrymatory for holding tears (Fs lvi 8). 

Bow. 

A weapon used for shooting arrows (2 Kin. 


35; Job xx. 24), with a cord stretched be¬ 
tween its tw’o ends (Ps xi 2). and was held 
in the left hand (Ezek xxxix. 3) It was used 
both in hunting and war (Gen xxvii. 3; 
xlviii 22) Its use was general among the 
nations of antiquity (1 Sam xxxi 3 ; 1 Km 
xxii. 34; Jer. xlvi 9, xlix 35) There were 
aichers among the soldiers of Reuben, Gad, 
the half tribe of Manasseli, Ephraim, and es¬ 
pecially Benjamin (1 (‘hron v 18. 2 Chron. 
xiv 8; Fs lxxvin 9). The bow w as earned 
by officers and soldiers on foot, m chanots, or 
on horseback (2 Km ix 24) The archers 
earned the little shield and a sword (1 Sam. 
xvni 4; 1 Chron v 18; 2 Chron xiv 8), 
and with the slingers constituted the light¬ 
armed troops. 

The arrows were of cane or polished wood, 
and were earned m a quiver (Lam in 13, 
Is. xlix. 2; Ezek xxxix 9) Their heads 
were made of iron, copper, or stone, and were 
sometimes poisoned (Job vi 4) 

Bowl. See Basix. 

Box. 

1. A small case or vessel with a cover In 
Scripture times they were used to hold oil, 
ointment, etc. (2 Kin ix 1; Mat xxvi 7) 

2. The rendering of the Hebrew T e 'anh- 
sh u r, meaning a straight tree Boat seats were 
made of it (Ezek. xxvii. 6, R V ), and writing 
tablets (2 Esdr. xiv. 24). The box, fii. and 
pine were the glory of Lebanon (Is. lx. 13; on 
R. V. margin of Is. xli. 19 cypress). The box 
tiee of Lebanon is Bums longifoha , a small 
evergreen tree about 20 feet high. 

Bo'zez [shining]. 

Of tw o crags near Gibcali, the northern¬ 
most, in front of Michmash (1 Sam xiv. 4, 5). 
It overlooked the Wady Suweimt 

Boz'kath, in A. V. once Bos'cath [elevated, 
stony ground]. 

A "tow n in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh x\ 39). Josiali’s maternal grandfather, 
Adaiah, w as of the place (2 Km. xxii. 1) 
Exact site unknow n 

Boz'rah [an enclosure, a sheepfold]. 



Bow used in Battle between Assyrians and their Foes. 


vi 22 ; 1 ChTon. xii. 2). It was made of a 1. An important city of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
strip of elastic wood or metal (2 Sam. xxii. 33; 1 Chron. i. 44; Is xxxiv. 6; lxiii. 1). 
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Amos predicted that its palaces should be 
destroyed (Amos 1 . 12); and Jeremiah fore¬ 
told its utter destruction (Jer. xlix 13, 22). 
It was noted for its sheep (Mie n. 12) Burck- 
hardt and Robinson located it at el-Buseira, 
a village of some fifty houses, about 18 miles 
southeast of the Dead Sea This identifica¬ 
tion is generally accepted. 

2 A city of Moab mentioned with Kerioth, 
Beth-meon, Dibou, and other towns of the 
plateau (Jer. xlvm. 24) ; probably the same 
as Bezer (in Septuagmt, Bosor). 

Bracelet. 

An ornament for the wrist or for the arm, 
worn by both sexes (Ezek xvi 11). One was 
put on Rebekah’s wrist by Abraham’s servant 
(Gen. xxiv 22) Bracelets were given by the 
Israelites in the wilderness to furnish gold or 
silver for the construction of the vessels of 



Egyptian Bracelets. 


the tabernacle (Num xxxi. 50). Saul wore 
one, unless what he had on was rather an 
armlet (2 Sam i 10). For bracelet in A V in 
Gen. xxxviii. 18, 25, R V substitutes cord; 
in Ex xxxv. 22, brooches; and in Is. ill 19, 
on the margin, chains. 

Bram'ble. 

The rendering of the Hebrew word 'Atad 
in Judg. ix. 14,15. The plant is named from 
its firmness. The R V renders it on the 
margin by thorn, and both versions so trans¬ 
late the word m Ps. lvm 9 It is doubtless a 
variety of Rhamnus The Septuagmt and Vul¬ 
gate render it by Rhamnus. This thorn is 
quite common in the warmer parts of Pales¬ 
tine, especially in the vicinity of the Dead 
Sea (cp. Gen. 1 10), in the Jordan valley, and 
about the Sea of Galilee It is also found at 
Jerusalem. The Rhamnus is still called by the 
Arabs ’atad or nabk, applying the name not 
only to Christ’s Thorn (Ztzyphus spina Christi ), 
which takes its name from the tradition that 
the crown placed on Christ’s head was made 
from its twigs, but apparently also to Rham¬ 
nus pahurus. 

Branch. 

A title applied to the Messiah as the off¬ 
spring of David (Jer xxin. 5; xxxiii. 15; 
Zech. iii. 8; vi. 12). 

Brass. 

The rendering of the Hebrew word N’ho- 
sheth and the Greek Chalkos. The margin of 
the R. V., however, at Gen. iv. 22 gives cop¬ 
per as a constant alternative. Copper was 
smelted from the ore dug from the ground 
(Deut. viii. 9; Job xxviii. 2). Traces of an¬ 


cient copper works exist in Lebanon and in 
Edom. It was obtained notably in the penin¬ 
sula of Sinai, in Cyprus, and in Meshech and 
Tubal (Ezek. xxvii 13). Brass is an alloy of 
copper with from 28 to 34 per emit, of zinc 
Unless accidentally associated with calamine, 
it does not occur in nature, but is an artificial 
product. The assertion used to be made that 
it was not known till it was accidentally 
formed by the running together of different 
melted metals when Corinth was burned, 146 
B c., by the consul Mummius But vessels 
of brass have been found of much higher an¬ 
tiquity m Egyptian tombs Bronze is another 
artificial product from copper, being an alloy 
of copper and tin. From copper and its alloys 
utensils were made * pots, shovels, basins, 
pans, spoons, suuflers (Ex xxxviii. 3, Lev. 
vi 28; Num xvi 39; Jer In 18); armor, 
also, such as helmets, coats of mail, greaves, 
shields, speai points, and even bows (2 Sam 
xxi TO, xxn 35, R.Y.; 2Chron xn 10), fetters 
also, mirrors, city gates, musical instruments, 
idols, and in later times coins (Ex xxxviii 
8, 2 Km xxv 7, 13, Is xlv 2, Mat x 9, 
1 Cor. xm 1; Rev ix 20). Where casting is 
spoken of, the metal was bronze Thus were 
made the plating and railing for the altar, 
the laveis and the sea with its pedestal of 
oxen, and two magnificent pillars for the 
temple (1 Kin. vn 41-46; 2 Cliron iv 1-17). 

Bra'zen Ser'pent. 

The figure ot a serpent, made of metal, and 
erected by Moses on a pole in the wilderness, 
that the Israelites who were bitten by fiery 
serpents might look at it with faith in God’s 
promise to heal those who looked (Num xxi. 
8, 9) In alter years the Israelites began to 
use it as an idol, and Hezekiali had it broken 
in pieces, contemptuously calling it Whushtan, 
that is to say, only a piece of brass (2 Kin 
xvni. 4). Jesus in foretelling his crucifixion 
explained its spiritual significance by com¬ 
paring it with the rearing of the brazen ser¬ 
pent (John in 14, 15) 

Bread. 

The bread in use among the Israelites con¬ 
sisted generally of small flat cakes of wlieaten 
flour or, among the poor, of barley flour 
The grain was ground daily in a hand mill, 
and fresh bread baked everyday. When this 
bread was to be eaten at once, it was often 
unleavened (Gen. xix 3; 1 Sam xxvm. 24), 
but the art of making leavened bread w r as 
also understood (Mat xiii 33) The show- 
bread wdnch was edible after eight days was 
evidently leavened The flour was made into 
a paste or dough by mixing with water, and 
might be leavened some time after mixing; 
for example, at the first passover the dough 
was already mixed in the troughs, but not 
yet leavened when the order came to march 
(Ex xii 34) 

The oven used by private families was a 
portable jar in which, after it had been heated, 
the loaves were laid or were stuck against the 
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sides, the cakes baked in this later fashion 
being very thin. 

Besides the bread baked in the oven (Lev. 
11 . 4), cakes also were baked on a slightly 
concave pan put over a fire, these being some¬ 
thing like pancakes (Lev. li 5) Bread was 
also baked on the heated hearth or on any 
hot stones after the ashes weie swept aside (1 
Kin xix 6). This kind was made especially 
when lood was wanted in a hurry (Gen xvm 
6) The Bedouin at present commonly bake 
by placing their loaves m a hole in the giound 


distinguished leader of the Jerusalem church 
(Acts xii 17 ; xv. 13; Gal ii. 9), and was the 
author of the epistle which goes by his name 
In what sense they were Christ s “ biethren ” 
has been much disputed. In \ery early times 
they were regarded as the children of Joseph 
by a former marriage The disappearance of 
Joseph from the gospels suggests that he had 
died, and may have been much older than 
Mary, and mav have been previously mar¬ 
ried This view is a possible one, but, in 
view of Mat i. 25 and Luke n. 7, not 



which has previously held a file and then 
been clean'd out The hole is carefully cov¬ 
ered and the bread allowed to bake all night 
This method was probably well known to the 
Israelites Baking was ordinarily done bv 
the women (Gen xvni 6. 1 Sam \m 13; 
Lev xxvi. 20; but Judg \i 19), and in large 
households by the slaves, but in the cities 
there were also bakers who sold bread (Jer 
xxxvn 21, cp Hos x ii. 4, (5). In the second 
chapter of Leviticus is gi\en a list of the 
different kinds of bread which were accepta¬ 
ble as offerings In some places the word is 
applied to all kinds of food (Luke xi. 3). 

Breast'plate. 

1 A sacred article of dress worn by the 
Jewish high priest (Ex. xxmii 15-30*. See 
High Prikst 

2 Armor designed to protect the body in 
battle (Rev ix 9) see Armor Figuratively, 
righteousness (Is lix 17; Eph vi 14; Wisd 
v 19), or faith and love, constitute a spiritual 
breastplate (1 Thes. v 8) 

Breth'ren of the Lord. 

Their names are given in the gospels as 
James, Joseph or Joses, Simon, and Judas 
(Mat. xiii. 55, R V ; Mark vi 3) They ap¬ 
pear in company with Mary (Mat xii 47-50; 
Mark iii 31-35; Luke viii. 19-21), moved to 
Capernaum with her and Jesus and the lat¬ 
ter’s disciples at the beginning of Christ’s 
ministry (John ii. 12), but are said not to 
have believed in Jesus even toward the close 
of his life (John vii. 4, 5) Aft^r the resur¬ 
rection, however, they are found united with 
the disciples (Acts i 14), and are afterwards 
mentioned as Christian workers (1 Cor ix. 5) 
One of them, James (Gal. i. 19), became a 


' probable In the fourth centurv Jerome 
1 proposed another view; viz . that they were 
Christ’s cousins on Ins mother's side, the 
] children of Alplneus (or Clopas) and M^arv’s 
sister of the same name This is inferred 
! mainly from a combination of Mark xv 40 
t and John xix 25 (the latter being thought 
! to mention but three women), and fiom 
j the identity of the names Alphpeus and 
| Clopas. On this view one (James the son of 
| Alplueus) ahd peihaps more (Simon and 
j Judas) of the apostles were Chiist’s brethren. 

. But the apostles are distinguished from his 
brethren , the latter did not believe in him, 

! and it is unlikely that two sisteis had the 
! same name Another veiy old view was that 
, they were cousins on Joseph’s side, and some 
i have even supposed they weie the children 
of the widow of Joseph’s brother (Deut xxv. 

I 5_io) But all these theories appear to have 
! originated from a ^\ish to maintain the per¬ 
petual virginity of Mary That they were 
the children of Joseph and Mary, horn after 
Jesus, is the natural \ icw, and that Mary had 
other children is implied m Mat i 25; Luke 
ii 7 This view explains also the constant 
association of “the brethien” with Mary 

G. T. P. 

Brick. 

A mass of clay tempered, made rectangular 
in shape, and hardened either by burning m 
a kiln (Gen xi 3) or by drying in the sun 
(Herod ii. 136) They were of course sun-dried 
when the clay was mixed with straw (Ex. v 7) 
Both bricks and tiles are often found stamped 
with names and inscriptions, from which we 
have derived much of our knowledge of 
those ancient times, as well as from the tab- 
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lets of burnt clay specially prepared as docu¬ 
ments in a similar way (cp. Ezek iv. 1). For 
illustration of brickmaking, see Egypt. 



Brick bearing Name and Inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar 


Brickkiln. 

A kiln for enclosing bricks while they are 
being burned (2 Sam xii 31 and Nah iii. 
14, where R V. margin translates brickmould; 
Jer. xlm. 9, in R V brickwork) 

Bri'er. 

The rendering of six distinct Hebrew words 
and of one Greek word 

1. Barkan (Judg. viii 7, 16); perhaps, as 
etymology suggests, so named because it 
grows in stony ground 

2. Shamir , bristling, prickly (Is. ix 18; x. 
17; xxvii 4; xxxii. 13), such as springs up 
in abandoned vineyards (v. 6; vii. 23) 

3. Sirpad (Is. lv. 13). Septuagint and Vul¬ 
gate render it nettle. 

4. Sarah , refractory (Ezek n 6) 

5 Sillon (Ezek xxvin. 24, m ii. 6 rendered 
thorn). 

6. Hedek (Mic. vii. 4), used in hedges (Prov. 
xv. 19, where it is rendered thorn). The cor¬ 
responding word in Arabic means the Egg¬ 
plant, Mad-apple, Jew’s-apple or Brinjal ( Sola - 
nummeJougena), one variety of which is thorny. 
It is a native of India and, it is believed, of 
Arabia. It is of the same genus as the potato, 
but the edible part is the fruit, which is much 
used m curries in the East. 

7. Greek Akantha, a thorn or a prickly 
plant or thorny tree (Heb. vi 8, A. V ). 

Brig'an-dine. 

A name for a coat of mail, composed of 
light thin-jointed scales, or of thin pliant 
plate armor (Jer. xlvi. 4, li 3). The R. V. 
substitutes coat of mail. 

Brimstone. 

Sulphur (Gen. xix. 24, Deut xxix. 23). 

Brook. 

A small perennial stream, as the Kishon 
(1 Kin. xviii 40) and the Jabbok (Glen, xxxii. 
23, A. V.). Generally, however, in Scripture 
the word is used for a stream which flows in 
the rainy, winter season, but is dry in sum¬ 


mer, as the brook of Egypt (Num. xxxiv. 5, 
R V ; see River), the Zered (Deut. ii. 13), 
and the Kidron (2 Sam. xv. 23 , John xvm 1, 
R V ) 

Broom. 

A much-branched bush,with twiggy, nearly 
leafless, branches, and clusters of pinkish- 
white flowers, which grows in the Jordan 
valley and Arabia, and is common in the 
peninsula of Smai (Job xxx 4; 1 Km xix. 
4). Its large root stalk is made into charcoal 
(Ps. cxx. 4). In the text of the last two pas¬ 
sages m the R. V., and in all the three in the 
A. V, it is rendered juniper, but the He¬ 
brew word corresponds to the still existing 
Arabic name for Retama , broom. 

Broth'er. 

1. A kinsman born of the same parents as 
the person to whom he is brother (Gen xx\ n 
6), or at least of the same father (xxviii 2) or 
the same mother (Judg. viii 19). 

2 A man of the same near ancestry (as a 
nephew, Gen xiv. 16), or of the same race or 
of a kindled nation (Deut. xxiii 7; Nell \ 
7; Jer. xxxiv 9) 

3 An ally (Amos i 9) or co-religionist (Acts 
ix. 17; 1 Cor. vi 6 ; 2 Cor. ii 13), often in the 
plural applied to Christian disciples (Mat 
xxm. 8; Rom i 13). 

4 One of the male sex greatly beloved or 
politely addressed by the person who calls 

, him brother (2 Sam i 26, 1 Kin xx 32) 

; 5 Any man whatever, the common broth- 

j erhood of the human race being recognized 
(Gen ix 5, Mat v 22; xviii 35) 

Buckler. See Armor. 

Buk'ki [abbreviation of Bukkiah], 

1 Prince of the tribe of Dan and member 
of the commission for allotting the land (Num 
xxxiv 22) 

2. A descendant of Aaron, in the higli- 
priestly line of Phinehas (1 Chron vi 5, 51; 
Ezra vn 4). 

Buk-ki'ah [devastation sent by Jehovah]. 

A Levite, son of Heman, and head of the 
sixth of the twenty-four companies of twelve 
musicians each which David appointed for 
the service of the sanctuary (1 Chron x\v. 
4, 13). 

Bul [growth]. 

The eighth month of the Jewish year (1 
Kin. vi. 38). See Year 

Bull. 

The male of the species called by natural¬ 
ists Bos taurns (Job xxi 10; Ps Ixvin. 30; 
Is. xxxiv. 7; Jer hi 20): see Ox. A par¬ 
ticularly strong and fierce breed of bulls ex¬ 
isted in Baslian (Ps. xxii 12). 

The word To\ rendered wild ox and wild 
bull in A V. (Deut. xiv 5; Is li 20), is trans¬ 
lated in R V. by antelope ^q. v ). 

Bull'ock. 

A young bull, though the Hebrew word is 
used once of an animal seven years old (Judg 
vi. 25). Bullocks were used as draught animals 
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bearing a yoke (Jer. xxxi. 18, A. V.), and 
were largely offered in sacrifice (Ex xxix. 

1; 1 Chron. xxix. 21). 

Bulrush [bull, ?. e a large, rush]. 

1. Hebrew Gome* (Ex. ii. 3; Is xviii. 2, 

A V ) ; papyrus (q v ). 

2 Hebrew ’Aqmon The etymology sug¬ 
gests that it grows in swamps: and it is a low 
plant (Is ix 14; xix 15), bows the head 
(Ivin 5), and was twisted into ropes (Job xli. 

2, R V margin) 

• Bu'nah [prudence] 

A descendant of Judah through Jerahmeel 
(1 Chron ii 25). 

Bun'ni [built, erected]. 

1. A Levite who lived before the exile 
(Nell xi 15) 

2 A Levite, contemporarv of Nehemiah 
(Neh. ix 4) 

3 Representative of a family or father’s i 
house who sealed the covenant (Nell x 15) j 

Bur'den. 

1 A heavy load to be borne ; used in a lite- I 
ral ora figuiative sense (Ex xxni 5; Num i 
xi 11, etc ) 

2 An utterance or prophecy, in almost 1 

every instance denouncing heavy judgment 
on a place or people (Is xiv 28; xv 1, Ezek. 
xn 10, Hos yin. 10 f Nah. i 1) j 

Bur'i-al. j 

Interment, the committal of a corpse to j 
the ground, or its disposal in another rev- j 
ereutial way When a death occmred filends, : 
especially women, hurried to the house and . 
made loud lamentation (Mark v 38) Mourn- , 
ers were e\en hired (Jer ix 17). The body i 
was washed (Acts ix. 37), and wrapped in a I 
cloth or closely bound in bands (Mat xxvii. I 
59, John xi 44) The wealthy added spices 1 
and perfumes (John xn 7 , xix 39) or burned 1 
fragrant materials (Jer xxxiv 5) The body | 
w’as carried upon a bier to the grave (2 Sam 
in 31 , Luke vn. 14) Burial was generally 
in a cave or in a sepulcher scooped horizon¬ 
tally in the rock (Gen xxv 9,10; Mat. xxvii. 
(JO) * See Mourning and Sepulcher. 

Burnt Of'fer-ing. See Offerings. 


2 Hebrew fiiah (Job. xxx 4, 7; and Gen. 
ii. 5, where it is rendered plant); a shrub 
large enough to afford some shade (Gen. xxi. 
15, where it is rendered shrub). 

3. Hebrew Nah a lol (Is. vn. 19), rendered in 
the text of R V. by pasture, and on the mar¬ 
gin of the A V. by commendable trees 
Bush'el. 

The rendering of the Greek Modios, a dry 
measure containing more than two gallons 
(Mat. v. 15; Mark iv. 21) See Measure 

But'ler. See Cupbearer 

But'ter. 

In Scripture, curdled milk or curds (Gen 
xvin. 8; I)eut xxxn 14; Prov xxx. 33; Is. 
vn 15, 22) On margin of R V of Is. vn 15 
the translation is curds Thomson says that 
neither the ancient nor the modern Orientals 
have made butter in our sense of the word 
The butter given to Sisera by Jael was sour 
milk, called in Arabic leben The butter, so 
called, of Prov xxx. 33 is a production made 
in this w’ay. A bottle formed by stripping off 
the entire skin of a \oung buffalo is filled 
with milk and then persevennglv kneaded 
or shaken by women. Then the contents are 
taken out. boiled or melted, and put into 
bottles of goats’ skins In winter it resem¬ 
bles candied honey, and in summer is mere 
oil 

Buz [contempt] 

1 An Aramaean tribe, descended from a 
son of Nahor (Gen xxn 20. 21), and proba¬ 
bly dwelling in Jeremiah s time near Dedan 
and Tema in Arabia (Jer xxv 23) 

2 A Gadite, founder of a tribal family or 
house (1 Chron v 14) 

Bu'zi [descendant of Buz] 

Father of the priest and prophet Ezekiel 
(Ezek. i 3) 

Buz'ite. 

One belonging to the Arabian tribe of Buz 
(Job. xxxn. 2) 


C. 


Burnt Sac'ri-flce, the same as burnt offer¬ 
ing See Offerings 

Bush. 

1 The rendering of the Hebrew 7 S'neh and 
Greek lintos, a thorny bush (Luke vi 44), 
which Moses saw burning and from which 
Jehovah spoke (Ex. lii 2, 3; Dent, xxxni 
10; Mark xii. 2(>). Tristram believes it to 
have been the Acacta rera or nilohca, the 
Egyptian thorn. It is a withered-looking 
thorny tree, 12 feet high, with bipinnate 
leaves and white flowers. It grows through¬ 
out a large part of Africa, also m the Sinai 
Peninsula, and, in Palestine, on the shores 
of the Dead Sea. It yields the gum arable of 
commerce, which naturally exudes in a nearly 
fluid state from the trunk and branches, har¬ 
dening on exposure to the air. 


Cab, in R V Kab [a hollow vessel]. 

A Hebrew measure of capacity for dry ar¬ 
ticles (2 Kin vi 25) It held, according to 
Rabbinical tradition, the sixth part of a seah 
or one hundred and eightieth part of a homer. 

Cab'bon [a cake, or perhaps a binding]. 

A village of Judah in the lowland (Josh, 
xv. 40). Perhaps identical w T ith Machbenah 
(1 Chron n 49). The radical letters are the 
same and the location is suitable. 

Ca'bul [perhaps, fettered land ; proverbial 
for hard, dry land wdnch produces no fruit]. 

1. A towrn of Asher (Josh. xix. 27; Life 
43, 45). It is still known as Kabfil, a village 
9 miles east-southeast of Acre. 

2. A district of Galilee, that is, of the north¬ 
ern part of the territory of Naphtali, for the 
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most part inhabited by people other than Is¬ 
raelites (Is. ix. 1). It contained twenty towns, 
which Solomon presented to Hiram, king of 
Tyre, in return for services rendered in con¬ 
nection with the building of the temple. 
Hiram was displeased with the gift, and 
therefore called the legion Cabul (1 Kin. ix. 
13). Hiram thus apparently rejected the 
proffered compensation as inadequate, and 
returned the district to Solomon, who there¬ 
upon fortified the cities thus put back on his 
hands, and caused Israelites to dwell in them 
(2 Chron. vni 2; Antiq viii 5, 3). 

Cffl'sar. 

The family name of a branch of the Julian 
house or clan in Rome According to Pliny 
(7, 9), the first who bore the name was so 
called quod caeso mortuae mat ns uterO natus 
fue) it Though it is traceable from 501 B c , 
it did not gain extensive celebrity till it was 
borne by Caius Julius Caesar, who ranks with 
Alexander the Great and Napoleon as one of 
the three most remarkable conquerors the 
civilized world has produced. On the assas¬ 
sination of Julius Caesar, 44 b. c, his will re¬ 
quested his grandnephew Octavius, after¬ 
wards the emperor Augustus, to assume the 
name of Cfesar Tiberius, who succeeded 
Augustus, and Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
who followed in succession, were all entitled 
by relationship to the great dictator to bear 
the family name ; the seven succeeding em¬ 
perors—Galba, Otho. Vitellius, Vespasian, 
Titus, Domitian, and Nerva—assumed it, so 
that it is customary to speak of the twelve 
Caesars From having been the name of one 
mighty conqueror, and then of a series of 
emperors, the name Caesar became the type 
or symbol of the civil power in general, and 
it is continually used in this sense m discus¬ 
sions as to the relative domains of civil and 
ecclesiastical rulers (cp Mat. xxii 17, 21; 
Mark xii 14, 16, 17; Luke xx 22, 24, 25). 

The name Caesar is applied in the N. T. to: 

1. Au-gus'tus C-e'sar, the first Roman 
emperor (Luke ii. 1). In 43 b. c. he was 
named one of the second triumvirate, Marc 
Antony and Lepidus being the other two. 
Lepidus was found incompetent and forced 
to retire; and after the defeat of Antony 
at Actium m 31 b c. Augustus was sole 
ruler of the Roman world, and was given 
the title of emperor It was in consequence 
of a decree of Augustus that Joseph and 
Mary went to Bethlehem to be taxed, at the 
time of Christ’s birth. Although Augustus 
was not fond of the Jews, he favored them 
from policy, and caused sacrifices to be made 
daily in the temple at Jerusalem at his ex¬ 
pense He was friendly to Herod, recogniz¬ 
ing that in him he had a valuable ally. 
Caesarea Philippi and Caesarea by the Sea 
were built in his honor by Herod. Augustus 
died a. D . 14, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age. 

2. Ti-be'ki-us Ce'sar, the second Roman 


emperor (Mat xxii 17, Mark xii 14; Luke 
iii. 1; xx. 21, 22, John xix. 12), bom 42 B. c , 
was the adopted son, also stepson and son-in- 
law, of Augustus He was of a morose and 
gloomy temper, and spent a large part of his 
reign in voluntary exile on the island of 
Capri. During his reign Judaea was governed 
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by Valerius Gratus and Pontius Pilatus At 
one time he banished the Jews lrom Rome, 
but later recalled the edict, and gave them 
redress for the seventy of the provincial 
governors Tiberias, on the sea of Galilee, 
was built in his honor by Herod Antipas. His 
death was hastened by the hand of Caligula, 
a. d. 37. See p 134, years 12-37 
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3 Clau'di-us, the fourth Roman emperor. 
He was a weak, vacillating man, a nephew 
of Tiberius He was made emperor almost 
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against his will, and left the real power in 
the hands of unprincipled favorites Herod 
Agrippa I. had been in Home, and had as¬ 
sisted in his coronation, and in consequence 
was given the whole of Palestine as a mark 
of favor. In the beginning of his reign 
Claudius favored the Jews, and reinstated 
the Alexandrian Jews in their former privi¬ 
leges, but later he banished all Jews from 
Rome (Acts xvm 2) He died a i> 54, m the 
fourteenth year of his reign 
4. Ne'ro, the fifth Roman emperor (Acts 
xxv. 12, 21; xxvi 52; Phil iv 22) He was 
the adopted son of his predecessor Claudius, 
and secured his own position by poisoning his 
stepbrother Britannicus Nero was a mon¬ 
ster of lust and cruelty, though, perhaps, his 
crimes ha\e been exaggerated In the tenth 
year of his reign, A I) 64, a great fire bioke 
out at Rome, in large measure destroying 
three of the fourteen districts into w hich the 
city w r as divided The emperorw*as believed, 
apparently on insutlicient evidence, to have 
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been himself the incendiary, and was in con¬ 
sequence in danger of Ins life. To screen 
himself, he falsely accused the Christians of 
having caused the fire, and put many of 
them to cruel deaths, tradition adding that 
both Paul and Petei were among the suffer¬ 
ers. Nero is the “11011’' of 2 Tim. iv 17. 
Finding that he was deserted by his troops, 
and that he would soon be put to death, he 
anticipated his fate. Like Saul, he attempted 
suicide, and, failing, induced one of Ins sup¬ 
porters to complete the act of slaughter He 
died a. D. 68, in the thirty-second year of his 
age and the fourteenth of his reign 

Titus, son of Vespasian, and tenth Roman 
emperor. In A. D. 66 Vespasian was sent to 
Palestine to quell a revolt of the Jews, and 
Titus accompanied him. In 69, w’hen Ves¬ 
pasian hurried from Judaea to Rome to secure 
the imperial office for himself, he left Titus 
in command of the army, and Titus con¬ 
ducted the siege of Jerusalem in a. d. 70 
( War iii. 1, 3-vii. 3, 1) ; see Jerusalem II. 3 
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Titus became empeior in 79 , and died in 81, 
in the fortieth >ear of his age 
Caes-a-re'a [pertaining to Ciesar] 

A city on the coast of Palestine, about 23 
miles south of mount Carmel It was built by 
Herod the Great, on the site of a towm called 
Strato's Tower Twehe >ears, from 25 to 13 
b c . were spent in its erection A sea mole 
was built of stones 50 feet long, 18 broad, and 
9 deep. It was 200 feet wide, stood in 20 
fathoms of water, and enclosed a harbor as 
large as that at Athens The entrance to the 
artificial port w r as on the north, where there 
was a tower The city was provided with a 
temple, a theater, and an amphitheater, and 
had a complete system of drainage Herod 
named the place Capsaiea, after his patron 
Augustus Caesar (Antiq xv. 9, 6; War i 21, 5, 
seq ) It w T as sometimes called Caesarea of 
Palestine, or Caesarea bv the Sea. to distin¬ 
guish it from Caesaiea Philippi It became 
the Roman capital of Palestine. The gospel 
was carried thither by Philip the evangelist, 
w’ho made it his residence (Acts vin 40: xxi. 
8) When Paul soon after his conversion, 
was in danger of being murdered by the 
Jews of Jerusalem, Ins Christian brethren 
brought him down to Caesarea, whence he 
sailed to his birthplace, Tarsus, m Asia Minor 
(ix. 30) It w r as at Ca‘sarea that the Roman 
centurion Cornelius lived, to whom Peter 
preached Christ, and that the calling of the 
gentiles took place (x 1. 24 ; xi 11). Herod 
Agrippa died at Caesarea in a, d. 44 (Acts xii. 
19. 23; Antiq xix 8, 2). Paul twdee revisited 
the city, and found a church existing (Acts 
xviii 22 . xxi 8.16). He was afterwards taken 
thither as a prisoner (xxiii. 23, 33), and it 
was there that his trial before Festus and 
Agrippa took place (xxv. 1-4, 6-13). The 
population of the city w r as mixed, and race 
jealousies existed to such an extent that in 
the reign of Nero the Syrians made a whole¬ 
sale massacre of the Jew T s, commencing the 
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troubles which culminated in a d 70 m the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus (War 11 .18, 
1). In the second century a d. Caesarea be¬ 
came the residence of a bishop, who down to 
451 was metropolitan of Palaestina Prima. 
In 195 a council was held there. A Chris¬ 
tian school was established m the city, m 
which Ongen taught and w'here Eusebius, 
afterwards bishop of Caesarea, w T as educated. 
In 548 the Jews and Samaritans joined in 
assaulting the Christians In 638 the city 
was captured by the Mohammedans In 
1102 it was taken by the crusaders, led by 
Baldwin I. Saladin retook it from them m 
1189; the crusaders recovered it in 1191, but 
lost it to the sultan Bibars m 1265. 

The ruins are of two periods. There is, first, 
the Roman town with mole and walls, a the¬ 
ater, hippodrome, temple, and aqueducts; and, 
secondly, the Crusading town with W’alls, a 
castle, a cathedial, a smaller church, and a 
harbor. The Roman wall extends 4800 feet 
from north to south, and 2700 from east to 
west. The harbor measures 540 feet across. 
A reef running into the sea is probably the 
old mole. Caesarea is still called Kaisdrieh 


able conversation took place between him and 
Peter arising out of the question “ Who do 
men say that I am ?” (Mat xvi 13; Mark 
vin. 27). Agnppa II. still further embellished 
it, and changed the name to Neronias, to 
compliment the emperor Nero; but on the 
emperor’s death the name speedily lapsed 
(Antiq. xx 9, 4) After the destruction of 
Jerusalem Titus exhibited gladiatorial show's 
in this town also, one part of the spectacle 
being Jew’ish captives tlirow'n to the wild 
beasts, or compelled to encounter each other 
in deadly warfare (War vn 2, 1; 3, 1) Part 
of its fortifications still remain, and there are 
Greek inscriptions on the adjacent rocks The 
town has dwindled to a small village called 
Banias, an alteration of its early name Paneas. 

Cage. 

A box or basket, Hebrew' K e lub y in which 
birds were kept, especially for purposes of 
decoy (Jer. v. 27; Ecclus. xi 30) Senna¬ 
cherib boasts of having shut up Hezekiah m 
Jerusalem like a bird in a cage. 

Ca'ia-phas [depression] 

Joseph Caiaphas, who was appointed to the 
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Cas-a-re'a Phi-lip'pi [Csesarea of Philip, 
in distinction from Caesarea of Palestine]. 

A city at the foot of mount Hermon, at the 
main source of the Jordan, and in the angle 
of a small plain, with hills on all sides ex¬ 
cept on the w'est. It has sometimes been 
identified with Baal-gad The worship of the 
Roman god Pan long prevailed in the locality; 
and Herod the Great having built a temple 
of fine marble near the sacred spot, the place 
was called Paneas (Antiq. xv. 10, 3). The 
town was afterwards enlarged and adorned 
by Philip the tetrarch, and its name altered 
to Csesarea in honor of the Roman emperor 
Tiberius Ceesar (Antiq. xviii 2, 1; War ii. 
9, 1). Jesus and his disciples visited it at 
least once, and it was there that the remark- 


high priesthood not earlier than A d. 18 by Va¬ 
lerius Gratus, the Roman procurator and im¬ 
mediate predecessor of Pontius Pilate (Antiq. 
xviii 2, 2). Caiaphas and his father-in-law 
Annas (John xviii 13) were high priests when 
John the Baptist commenced his ministry 
(Luke lii 2) Caiaphas proposed the death 
of Jesus, and, speaking of its import more 
significantly than he was aware, said. “ It is 
expedient for us, that one man should die for 
the people, and that the w'hole nation perish 
not” (John xi 49-53 , xviii. 14). At his pal¬ 
ace the council of chief priests, scnbes, and 
elders was held to devise measures for the 
arrest of our Lord (Mat. xxvi. 3-5). When 
Jesus was apprehended, he was taken first to 
the palace of Annas, who sent him bound to 
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Caiaphas (John xviii. 24), whence he was led 
next to the praetorium of Pilate (28). Deeply 
responsible for thejudicial murder of tiie in¬ 
nocent prisoner, Caiaphas afterwards took 
part in the trial of Peter and John (Acts iv. 6). 
In A D 36 lie was deposed by Vitellius, the 
Koman president of Syria (Antiq xvni 4,2). 

Cain [fabrication, forged instr ument,sm ithj. 

1. The elder brother of Abel, by calling an 
agriculturist. He brought of the fruits of 
the ground an offering to God, an implied 
acknowledgment of gratitude to God for the 
produce of the earth But the heart of Cam 
was not right, and his offering was rejected. 
Then his character was revealed. He showed 
envy and anger, refused the exhortation to 
strive against sin, committed murder, denied 
his guilt; and when judgment was pro¬ 
nounced, gave no evidence of repentance for 
his sin, but only of fear of the punishment 
Sent into exile, lie lived in the land of Nod, 
eastward of Eden. He had a wife, one of the 
unnamed daughters or granddaughters of 
Adam. In early ages no impropriety existed 
or was felt m such a marriage (cp Gen xi. 
27, 29; xx 12) In his exile Cain built a 
fortified hamlet, and became the progenitor 
of a race which made considerable progress 
in the mechanical arts (Gen iv. 1-25; 1 John 
in. 12, Jude 11) 

2. The progenitor of the Kenites See K A IN. 

3 A village in the mountains of Judah 

(Josh. xv. 57). Doubtfully located at the 
ruin Yukin, 3 miles southeast of Hebron 

Cai'nan, in A. V once Kenan (1 Chron i. 
2), as always in R V of O. T. 

1 Son of Enos (Gen. v. 9-14 ; 1 Chron i. 2; 
Luke in 37, 38) 

2 Son of Arphaxad, and father of Slielah 
(Luke in 36, R. V ). The corresponding 
genealogy of Gen. xi 12 has no Cainan ; the 
Septuagint, howe\er, has, and it was from the 
Septuagint that Luke quotes. 

Ca'lah. 

A city of Assyria, built by Nimrod or by 
people from his country, and forming part of 
that complex of cities which collectively w ere 
called by the Hebrews that great city (Gen. 
x. 11, 12; cp. Jon. i. 2). According to Ashur- 
nasirpal (about 885-860 b c ) it was built or 
rebuilt, embellished, and fortified by Shal¬ 
maneser. w T lio reigned about 1300 b C Early 
in the ninth century b c. it had fallen into 
decay, but was restored by Ashurna^irpal, 
who erected a palace and made the city the 
place of royal residence. Calah remained 
the favorite dwelling place of the Assyrian 
kings for more than one hundred and fifty 
years. Its ruins, now called Ninirud, lie 
about 20 miles south of Nineveh. 

Cal'a-mus [Greek kalamos , a reed, a cane]. 

The rendering of the Hebrew K*neh bosem , 
reed of fragrance, and Kaneh , cane, reed, 
w T hen an odorous variety is intended. The 
plant was sweet smelling (Song. iv. 14), a con¬ 
stituent of the anointing oil (Ex. xxx. 23), 


and used in connection with sacrifice (Is. 
xlm 24 and Jer. vi. 20, margin of R. V.). It 
was brought from a far country (Jer vi 20) 
The Tynans obtained it apparently from 
Ja\an, the regions of western Asia Minor 
and Greece (Ezek. xxvii. 19). What came 
from Europe w T as probably the Acorus calamus , 
or common Sw’eet Sedge of England, an en¬ 
dogenous plant, with a spadix and spathe, 
akin to the Aroids, but belonging to the al¬ 
lied order of the (hontiacex or Orontiads 
The ihizome or underground stem is aro¬ 
matic If an Indian plant is permissible, 
then the calamus was probably the Andro- 
pogon calamus aromaticus , a genuine grass, 
which, like its near ally, the Lemon Grass, 
A schoeimnthns , is highly scented 

Cal'col, in A V once Chalcol [sustenance, 
maintenance] 

One of three sons of Mahol, each of whom 
was celebrated for wisdom (1 Km iv. 31; 1 
Chron n 6) 

Cal'dron. See Pot 

Caleb. 

1 Son of Hezron, and brother of Jerahmeel 
(1 Chron n 38, 42) A variant form of the 
name is Chelubai (ver 9). In tribal registra¬ 
tion. Ins posterity constituted a subdivision 
of the house of Hezron, family of Perez, tribe 
of Judah (1 Sam. xxv. 3 , 1 Chron n 3, R. Y , 
seq.) Among his more immediate descend¬ 
ants w’ere Hur, Aaron’s associate, and Hur’s 
grandson, the skilled artificer Bezalel (1 
Chron n 39, R V, seq ) 

2. Sou of Jepliunneh the Kenizzite and an 
elder brother of Othmel (Num. xxxn 12, R 
V ; Josh xv. 17; 1 Chron iv 15, cp 13) He 
was the head of a father's house of the tribe 
of Judah ; w r as one of the twelve men sent 
to spy out the land of Canaan; was one of 
the two member's of this commission who 
kept their faith in Jehovah, and fortv years 
later took part in the conquest of Canaan ; 
was, in fact, the first to speak for this minor¬ 
ity of two (Num xm. 2, 6, 30; xiv. 6, 24,38; 
Josh, xiv 6, 14; 1 Mac. ii. 56). He was on 
the commission appointed by Moses before 
the conquest to distribute the land, and hb 
represented, as before, the tribe of Judah 
(Num xxxiv. 19) He was 85 \ears old 
when the conquest was completed (Josh xiv. 
7, 10) He received as his portion the town 
of Hebron (14), from which he expelled the 
Anakmi by whom it had been previously 
occupied (xv. 13, 14); see Hebron. He had 
also to do with the taking of the adjacent 
town of Kirjatli-sepher, or Debir (15-19). 
The south of Caleb mentioned in 1 Sam. xxx. 
14 was probably the south of the Hebron 
district or the vicinity of Debir. 

In 1 Chron. n 49 (cp. 19, 42, 46) Achsah, 
the well-known daughter of Caleb the spy, is 
registered as daughter or descendant of Caleb 
the brother of Jerahmeel To judge from 
this register, Caleb the son of Jephunneh 
and father of Achsah was descended from 
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the elder Caleb, aud pernaps his concubine 
Maacah, and hence through Hezron and 
Perez from Judah. There are many details 
to be accounted for, and the ordinary difficulty 
of interpreting an ancient Hebrew genealogy 
is in this case greatly increased by the imper¬ 
fect state of the text in 1 Chron. ii and iv. 
The general explanation probably is that a 
member of the tribe of Kenizzites became 
identified with the Israelites by taking ser¬ 
vice with Judah before the Isiaehtes went 
into Egypt, and he or his descendant married 
a woman descended from Judah through 
Perez. Various modifications of this general 
theory are possible. All genealogical and his¬ 
torical references, and the peculiarities of 
the register are satisfied by the assumption 
that shortly before the exodus Jephunneh 
the Kenizzite married awoman of the house¬ 
hold of Caleb the brother of Jeralimeel, and 
by her had a firstborn son to whom was given 
the family name Caleb. This youth inherited 
the prerogatives of the family, and in time 
became head of the house and a chief of 
Judah Jephunneh the Kenizzite took a 
second wife, by whom he had Othniel and 
Seraiah Hence they are called sons of Kenez 
or Kenizzites, and are enrolled loosely with 
the tribe of Judah, and reckoned like Je¬ 
phunneh as Kenizzites 

Caleb-eph'ra-thah, in A. V. Caleb-eph'ra- 
tah. 

The community formed by the descendants 
of Caleb and Ins wife Ephrath (1 Chron ii 
19, 24). The Scptuagmt had a slightly diffid¬ 
ent text If the present Hebrew text is cor¬ 
rect, and the genealogy is here dealing strictly 
with persons, then Hezron, the father of 
Caleb, late in life married a grand-daughter 
of Manasseh. Their descendants were after¬ 
wards reckoned through the ancestress with 
the tribe of Manasseh, but in this register 
they are included with Hezron’s descendants 
through Caleb and Ephrath. In this con¬ 
nection it is recorded that Hezron died in 
Caleb-ephrathah ; that is, either in that part 
of Goshen where the branch of his family 
known as Caleb-ephrath resided, or in Pales¬ 
tine, whither Caleb had gone back from Egypt. 
Calf. 

A young bull or cow, Bos taurus Calves 
were killed for food (<Jen xvni 7) and for 
sacrifice (Heb. ix. 12, 19). Aaron made a 
golden image of a male calf that the people 
might worship Jehovah under this form (Ex. 
xxxii. 4; Ps. cvi. 19, 20; see also Neh. 
ix. 18) The young bull symbolized vigor, 
strength, and endurance (op Nnm. xxiii.22); 
and the choice of this animal rather than 
another to represent God was favored also by 
the pomp of the bull worship in Egypt, 
where the Israelites had often seen the in¬ 
habitants adore the living bull Apis On 
the division of the kingdom Jeroboam 
instituted the calf worship anew, setting 
up two calves, one at Bethel and one at 


Dan (1 Kin. xii. 29). He, too, had seen the 
Apis worshiped in Egypt while he was a 
refugee at the court of Shisliak (1 Kin. xi. 
40), but he was influenced more by the de¬ 



sire to adhere to ancient traditions, for in 
recommending the calves he quoted the woids 
of Ex xxxn 4. 

Cal'neh. 

A city of Babylonia, belonging to the king¬ 
dom of Nimrod (Gen x 10). A town of this 
name is also mentioned by Amos (Amosvi.2) 
Not identified. Jerusalem Talmud, Eusebius, 
Jerome, indicate Ctesiphon east of the Tigris 
Friedrich Delitzsch has suggested Kulunu 

Cal'no. 

A city, probably in northern Syria, which 
the Assyrians cited as an example of the futil¬ 
ity of offering resistance to Assyna (Is x 9) 

Cal'va-ry [skull] 

A place close to Jerusalem, but outside the 
city walls where Christ was crucified, and in 
the vicinity of which he was buried (Mat. 
xxvin 11; John xix. 17, 20, 41: Heb xiii. 
11-13). It appears to have been a conspicu¬ 
ous spot (Mark xv. 40, Luke xxiii. 49), and 
was perhaps near a highway (Mat. xxvii 39). 
The name is derived from the Latin calvaria , 
more rarely calvarium , a skull (Luke xxiii. 
33), corresponding to the Aramaic Golgotha 
(Mat. xxvii 33, Mark xv. 22; John xix. 17, 
41). Jerome supposed that the name arose 
from uncovered or unburied skulls; others 
have thought rather of a place of execution 
The common explanation is that the name 
was due to the cranial shape of the rock or 
hillock, although the expression mount Cal¬ 
vary is modern. 

The question of the site of the crucifixion 
is involved with that of the location of the 
sepulcher. The theory advanced by Fergus- 
son, that the tomb was in the rock under the 
dome of the Mosque of Omar, has not ob¬ 
tained favor. Two sites contend for accept¬ 
ance: 1. The church of the Holy Sepulcher, 
within the walls of the modern city. 2. The 
hill in which is Jeremiah’s grotto, about 250 
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yards northeast of the Damascus gate. The 
church of the Holy Sepulcher has ancient 
tradition in its favor Eusebius, born in 
Caesarea about A. d. 264, is the earliest his¬ 
torian who gives any information on the sub¬ 
ject. lie states that impious men had cov¬ 
ered the sepulcher with earth and built a 
temple to the goddess Venus over it, and that 
the place had long been given over to forget¬ 
fulness and oblivion. Constantine erected a 
church where the temple of Venus stood, and 
the site of Constantine’s building is occupied 
by the present church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
Is this church on ground that w as outside the 
second wall ? This question can be decided 
only by costly exca\ation to determine the 
course of the second wall 

The theory that the lull above Jeremiah's 
grotto marks the site of (’alvary is at present 
in the ascendant It was suggested by Otto 
Thenius some thirty 01 forty years ago, and 
has been adopted or independently reached 
by other scholars, and greatly elaborated. 
This location unquestionably satisfies all the 
conditions of the problem The lull in which 
is Jeremiah’s giotto admittedly uses beyond 
the course of the second wall The rounded 
summit of the lull, and the two hollow cave 
entrances beneath, present a striking resem¬ 
blance to a skull Its commanding position 
rendeis it Msible from a distance Near it 
was the great highway to the lioitli. In the 
neighboihood aic guldens and lotk-liewn 
tombs lint no ancient tiadition connects 
the ciucifixion with this place 

Cancel [borrowed from Semitic yamal ] 

The one-humped camel, winch runs into 
two well marked vaneties, the camel prop¬ 
erly so called, winch is a slow -going draught 
animal (2 Km vm 9), and the dromedary, 
which is swift of foot (cp Is. Ixvi. *20, margin 
of R. V ) The two-humped Bactnan (aniel 
may be referred to m Tobit ix *2 The camel 
has been called the ship of the desert, and 
its whole oiganization fits it to cross sandy 



wastes. It is a ruminating animal, but be¬ 
longs to that aberrant portion of the Rumi- 
nantta in which, in place of the ordinary 


cloven hoof, the foot is enveloped in a hard¬ 
ened skm, enclosing the cushion-like soles, 
which can be spread out sidewise so as to 
adapt it to walk, without sinking deeply, over 
soft and yielding sand. Another adaptation 
is that in the walls of the paunch or first 
stomach there are tw T o collections of wrater 
cells on which the animal can draw when no 
other water is procurable Yet another adapta¬ 
tion is its ability to subsist on the poorest 
food. Even the hump is another adaptation. 
It is a storehouse of food, and becomes larger 
or smaller according as the animal is m good 
or in bad condition The camel is stupid, ill- 
tempered, and sometimes vindictive; but its 
passive obedience and power of endurance 
render it very valuable. It is not now* any- 
wiiere found wuld, nor has it been known 
wild in historical times Abraham and Jacob 
had camels (Gen xii. 16; xxx 43), and so 
had latei nomads in the south of Palestine 
(1 Sam xxvn 9 , *2 Chron. xiv 15) The Ish- 
maelites who bought Joseph also had camels 
(Gen. xxxmi. 25). The camel was not, liow*- 
e\ er, so much at home m Palestine, winch is a 
hilly country, as m the Arabian and the Afn- 
candeseits(Ex ix 3, Judg vi 5.1 Kin x *2, 
1 Chron v 18-21) But it is still bred abund¬ 
antly ou the plains of Moab and in the south 
of Judica. The milk was used (cp. Gen 
xxxii 15 1 , but the animal was ceremonially 
unclean (Lev xi. 4). From its hair a coarse 
cloth was woven, winch was sometimes made 
into clothing (Mat m 4) and used for tents 
The burden was borne on the hump (Is xxx 
6). When the camel is ridden, a saddle is 
commonly used, and sometimes a palanquin 
(cp. Gen xxxi 34). The Aiabs commonly 
deck their camels' necks w ith ornaments (cp 
Judg vm. 21, 26). 

Ca'mon. See Kamon. 

Camp. 

The station of au army or other body of peo¬ 
ple, where temporary structures are erected 
for their accommodation (Ex. xiv. 19; 1 Sam 
iv. 5; x\ii 4: 2 Kin vn 7) Strict regula¬ 
tions w r ere prescribed for the army of Israel 
in order to secure cleanliness in their camp 
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(Deut. xxiii. 9-14). The arrangement of the 
camp of the migrating Hebrew nation, which 
was adopted for the journey through the 
wilderness, is described in Num. i. 47-ii. 34; 
iii. 14-39 ; cp. x. 11-28, and see Shittim. 
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It was, of course, absolutely regular only 
when the people were encamped on a broad, 
level plain. For the encampments of Israel 
during the journey thiough the wilderness, 
see Wilderness of the Wandering. 

Cam'phire [old form of English camphor; 
Greek kaphoura, Arabic lafur; all from 
Malay kapur, chalk] 

The rendering of the Hebrew woid Kopher 
in Song 1.14; iv. 13, A Y. See Henna. 

Ca/n& [place of reeds]. 

A village, moie fully named Cana of Gali¬ 
lee, where Jesus wrought his first miracle, 
making water wine (Johnii. 1-11), and healed 
the nobleman's son at Capernaum (iv. 46). 
Nathanael was of Cana (xxi 2). Possibly 
the words “of Galilee” are added to this 
Cana to distinguish it from another m Ccele- 
syria (Antiq xv. 5, 1) Josephus also men¬ 
tions Cana of Galilee (Life 16, 71) The tra¬ 
ditional site is Kefr Kenna, a village about 
3f miles noitheast of Nazareth, on the road 
to Tiberias Kobinson advocated the view, 
held by some inquirers in the Crusading 
period, that Cana of Galilee was at K&na-el- 
Jelil, which is the old name scaicely changed, 
about 8 miles north by east of Nazareth 

Ca'naan, in A. V. of N T. twice Ch&'n&an 
[low, lowland]. 

1. Son of Ham and grandson of Noah ; or 
better, the descendants of Ham who occupied 
Canaan and took their name from that coun¬ 
try, and m whom the low traits manifested by 
their progenitor were strongly marked (Gen. 
x. 6,15; Hos. xii. 7, margin). The continuance 
of Ham's character in a branch of his descend¬ 
ants had been prophesied by Noah, and the 
consequence of yielding to the bestial im¬ 
pulses had been foretold (Gen ix. 18-27). In 
this passage the progenitor of the Canaanites 
is called Canaan proleptically by a late trans¬ 
mitter of the venerable prophecy. Wishing 
to indicate the forefather of the Canaanites 
among the sons of Ham, the narrator gives 
to their ancestor the name borne by his de¬ 
scendants, and by which he had come to be 
familiarly known, irrespective of the ques¬ 
tion whether it was his personal name or not. 

2. A name probably given at first only to 
the low-lying coast line of Palestine to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the neighboring hill country 
(Num. xiii. 29; Josh. xi. 3). Afterwards the 
name Canaan was extended first to the Jor¬ 
dan valley, and then to the whole of Pales¬ 
tine west of the river, and became one of the 
most common designations of the country in¬ 
habited by the Hebrews, though what they 
occupied was really the highland portion of 
Palestine and the Jordan valley, with little 
of the coast line (Gen. xi. 31; Num. xiii. 2). 

The language of Canaan after the conquest 
of the country by the Israelites was Hebrew, 
the speech of the people of God (Is. xix 18). 

The Hebrews conquered Canaan under the 
leadership of Joshua after the death of Moses. 
The plan of the campaign included the estab¬ 


lishment of a fixed camp at Gilgal. The site 
was on the east of Jericho, in the plain (Josh, 
iv. 19; v. 10). From it the Israelites ueut up 
to Ai and Gibeon (vii. 3; viii. 1,3; x. 9). The 
advantages of this location for the cump of 
Israel were great At Gilgal Joshua had no 
enemies in his rear, had water in abundance 
for the people, could draw supplies from the 
two tribes and a half which had settled in 
the country east of the Jordan, and had a 
safe place for hoarding spoil. The charac¬ 
teristic objects in this camp were the taber¬ 
nacle (Josh, vi 24; cp. ix 23; xvni 1, xxn 19); 
the ark (in. 17; vi 11, etc.; \n. 6); the altar 
(ix. 27 ; cp. xxn. 19,28,29); Eleazar the priest 
(xiv. 1; cp. 6), besides other pnests (vi 6,12, 
etc ; vin. 33), twelve stones which had been 
taken out of the bed of the Jordan and set 
up as a memorial of the passage of the river 
(iv. 20). Joshua's plan further included a 
preliminary campaign for the overthiow of 
the enemies which threatened the camp He 
took Jericho, the outpost of Canaan, the mis¬ 
tress of the valley. Then he marched into 
the mountain, directly to the west, and over¬ 
threw Ai. This town lay at the head of the 
valley which emerged opposite Gilgal, and 
from it troops might be poured down against 
the camp After this preliminary campaign 
he fulfilled the injunction of Moses to erect 
an altar on Ebal (Josh viii 30-35; Deut. 
xxvii.). According to Josephus, this solem¬ 
nity was performed after the conquest of the 
entire country (Antiq. v. 1, 19). At this 
juncture ambassadors from the town of 
Gibeon appeared, with wiiom Joshua made a 
treaty without asking counsel of the Lord. 
It was an unfortunate step, as will be shown 
presently. Having obtained secure foothold 
in the country, Joshua proceeded to conquer 
Canaan in two campaigns The alliance of 
the five kings determined the southern expe¬ 
dition (Josh x) The king of Jerusalem 
summoned the kings of Hebron, Lachish, 
Eglon, and Jarmutli to war against Gibeon: 
and Joshua was obliged to help those with 
whom he was in treaty. The five kings were 
routed, and fled down the pass of Beth-lioron 
Following up the victory, Joshua captured 
Makkedah, in or hard by the maritime plain 
and pitched a temporary camp there; tool 
Libnah, which was likewise in the plain 
Lachish, where the king of Gezer also w r ai 
defeated; Eglon, where another temporary 
camp was fixed; and Hebron. From Hebror 
he turned and smote Debir, in the hill coun 
try. Thus the entire region included be 
tween Gibeon, Gaza, and Kadesh-bamea wa 
smitten, and Joshua returned to Gilgal. 

It was during this campaign that Joshui 
bade the sun to stand still (x. 12-15). Thi 
event occurred during a miracle period ; se 
Miracle But it is cited from the book o 
Jashar, which contained poems accompame 
by remarks in prose. See Sun. 

Having conquered the central region an 
the south, Joshua determined as a matter o 
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expediency, or under compulsion of the north¬ 
ern confederacy, to neglect the inconsidera¬ 
ble towns on the coast north of the Philistine 
country, and to strike at the populous and 
powerful north (Josh xi ). With this end in 
view, he undertook a northern campaign. 
The king of Hazor was head of a confed¬ 
eracy of petty monarchs, and on hearing of 
the Israelitish victories in the south he sum¬ 
moned the remaining kings of the country 
to a united attempt to crush Joshua The 
allied armies met at the waters of Merom. 
Joshua had reached the same neighborhood, 
and he attacked them. He routed them, pur¬ 
sued the fugitives as far as Sidou toward the 
northwest and eastward to Mizpeh. He then 
returned, captured and burnt the town of 
Hazor, and took the capitals of the other 
petty kingdoms which had been m alliance. 
In xi. lb xn 24 a summary of the conquest 
is given. 

The power of the Canaanitea was broken 
by these campaigns, but the inhabitants were 
not wholly exterminated. Many of the na¬ 
tives remained. Important towns were left 
in the possession of the Canaanitish popula¬ 
tion (xi 13; xv. 63; xvi. 10, etc.); and even 
where the destruction was most complete, 
not a few of the people had escaped by flight 
or hiding and, when the army of Israel with¬ 
drew (x 43), they returned, rebuilt ruined 
towns, and placed the wasted fields once 
more under cultivation Years afterwards, 
when the tribes of Israel scattered over the 
country in order to settle, they met with 
sporadic resistance (Judg. l.; see Hebron, 
Joshua.) 

The time occupied in the conquest of Ca¬ 
naan w as long, because not a city made peace 
with Israel save the five cities of the Gibeou- 
ites (xi. 18, 19). It may be calculated with a 
considerable degree of accuracy From the 
sending forth of the spies in the second year 
(cp. Num x. 11; xni. 20; Deut i 2) to the 
time of assigning the reconquest of Hebron 
to Caleb w’hen the land was about to be dis¬ 
tributed was (Josh. xiv. 7, 10) 45 years; from 
the sending forth of the spies to the crossing 
of the Zered was (Deut. ii. 14) 38 years; 
leaving for the conquest of the country, both 
east and west of the Jordan, about 6 or 7 years. 
From this is to be deducted the time con¬ 
sumed in the conquest of the eastern coun¬ 
try and by the events at Shittini The death 
of Aaron (Num. xxxiii. 38) occurred in the 
40th year, 5th month, 1st day, and the cross¬ 
ing of Jordan (Josh. iv. 19) in 1st month, 10th 
day; leaving for the conquest of the country 
of Sihon and Og, and for the events at Shit- 
tim, nearly 8 months, 9 days, of which period 
the events at Shittim occupied about two 
months (cp. Deut. i. 3, 4, with Josh, iv 19; 
Deut. xxxiv. 8; Josh. ii. 22, etc. ; Ant. iv 8, 
49 and iv. 8, 1), leaving for the conquest of 
western Palestine 5 or 6 years. Josephus as¬ 
signs 5 years to this conquest (Autiq. v. 1,19). 

Three political blunders were committed 
8 


by Joshua: his making a treaty with the 
Gibeonites; allowing the Jebusitestohold Je¬ 
rusalem (Josh. xv. 63); and failure to dispos¬ 
sess the Philistines and control the country to 
the sea. A study of the map shows that, as 
a result of these mistakes, Judah and Simeon 
were isolated from the rest of the nation. 
The main road from Judah to the north was 
commanded by the Jebusite stronghold at 
Jerusalem, and was skirted for 10 miles on 
the west by the settlements of the Gibeonites. 
Between Jerusalem and Jericho on the east 
was a tract of wild, rocky, uninhabited moun¬ 
tain land crossed east and west by impassable 
gorges. From Jerusalem to the Mediterranean 
Sea a strip of country stretched, which was 
occupied by foreigners first Gibeonites, next 
Canaanites in Dan, then Philistines as far as 
the sea The consequences of this isolation 
of Judah and Simeon w*ere serious, distinctly 
affecting the course of history m the years 
that followed. 

Was the extermination of the Canaanites 
by the Israelites a justifiable act’ The mere 
matter of their dispossessing the Canaanites 
presents no moral difficulties. This procedure 
accorded with the spirit of the age. The Is¬ 
raelites doubtless had as much right to Ca¬ 
naan as had the inhabitants whom they drove 
out. They despoiled despoilers. Nor does 
the manner of warfare present moral diffi¬ 
culties, for the conduct of the Hebrews in 
w'ar compares favorably with the practices 
of the time. Judged by the standards of 
their own age, they w’ere not bloodthirsty or 
cruel The Assyrians have pictured their ow n 
w ars. It was not infrequent for them to de¬ 
capitate the inhabitants of captured cities, 
and pile the heads in heaps; to crucify or 
impale prisoners, pierce their eyeballs w'lth a 
spear, or flay them alive In the battles of 
Israel with the Canaanites there is record of 
death, but not of torture. The moral diffi¬ 
culty connected with the extermination of 
the Canaanites is that God commanded it. 
God's character is involved. But it is to be 
remembered that God had a twofold end in 
view in the utter extermination by death and 
expulsion which he commanded. It w r as 
punitive (Gen xv 16; Lev. xviii. 25; Deut. 
ix 3, 4, xviii 12) and preventive (Ex xxiii. 
31-33 ; xxxiv. 12-16, Deut. vii. 2-4). It was 
to punish the Canaanites for their outrageous 
wickedness, and to prevent them from con¬ 
taminating the people of God. It is not as¬ 
serted that the Canaanites w T ere sinners above 
all men that ever lived. Their personal morals 
w r ere perhaps not worse than those of other 
heathen as described in Rom. i. The Canaan¬ 
ites w'ere idolaters, they indulged in shame¬ 
ful and abominable vice, they went beyond 
other nations in practicing human sacrifice. 
It is appointed unto all men to die. God 
holds nations as well as individuals responsi¬ 
ble, and deals with them accordingly. He 
doomed the nations of Canaan to extermina¬ 
tion as a punishment for their wickedness, 
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and to prevent them from seducing the people 
of God. He had exterminated the wicked 
race of men in the days of Noah by the 
flood; he had swept away the iniquitous 
cities of the plain by an eruption, it would 
seem, of burning naphtha; he had over¬ 
thrown Pharaoh and his host in the Red 
Sea ; he had destroyed Korah and his rebel¬ 
lious crew by an earthquake and by Are. 
Now, instead of using the forces of nature to 
effect his punitory ends, he employed the 
Israelites as the ministers of his justice: as 
the public executioner, employed by the civil 
tribunal, is the minister of human justice. 
This truth was taught to the Israelites. They 
were informed that they were the instru¬ 
ments of divine justice. For these reasons 
the extermination of the Canaanites by the 
Israelites was just; the employment of the 
Israelites for the purpose was right; and in 
connection with the righteous judgment was 
an intention to benefit the world. The fail¬ 
ure of the Israelites to carry out God’s com¬ 
mand fully was one of the great blunders 
which they committed, as well as a sin, and 
it resulted in lasting injury to the nation. 

The distribution of the conquered territory 
on the west of the Jordan was made partly at 
Gilgal and partly at Shiloh, whither the taber¬ 
nacle was removed (Josh. xiv. 1, 2, 6-xvm 1, 
2). It was conducted by Eleazar the priest, 
Joshua, and ten heads of fathers’ houses (xvn. 
4; cp. Num. xxxiv 17, 18), and was made by 
lot (Josh xviii. 6) The law to govern the dis¬ 
tribution had already been enacted ; namely, 
to the more numerous a larger inheritance, 
and wheresoever the lot falleth to any man 
(Num xxvi.52-56; xxxiii. 54). The rabbis state 
that two urns were used: in one were placed 
tickets with the names of the tribes, and in 
the other were tickets with the names of the 
districts A tribe was drawn and the district 
which it should possess. The size of the ter¬ 
ritory was then determined by the populous¬ 
ness of the tribe. Probably, however, the 
commission selected a district without nar¬ 
rowly defining its boundaries, and merely de¬ 
termined by lot what tribe should possess it; 
for—1. Compare the form of the question m 
Judg. i 1. 2. This theory satisfies Num. 

xxxm 54. 3. Compare Josh, xvm 1-10, 

where the land is first described in seven por¬ 
tions, and Joshua then cast lots for the tribes. 
4. This theory also satisfies Josh, xix 1, etc , 
where it is stated that at the final allot¬ 
ment the second lot came out for Simeon, the 
third for Zebulun, etc. 5. The districts were 
assigned for occupation, not as though de¬ 
termined by lot, but in regular order, build¬ 
ing up the nation compactly as the allotment 
proceeded, and not leaping hither and thither. 
6. Much was evidently left to the discretion 
of the supervisors Caleb must have Hebron 
whether the lot of the main body of the tribe 
of Judah allowed them to settle in that neigh¬ 
borhood or not Jacob’s last wishes would be 
observed so far as the lot permitted (Gen. 


xlix.), though the lot did not permit Zebulun 
to possess the seacoast, but his possession was 
doubtless adjusted as nearly as possible to the 
patriarch’s desire. Mistakes were made and 
rectified. Before the allotment was com¬ 
pleted—and it was not carried out in a day 
or a week—Judah reported that it had been 
granted too much territory The surplus was 
accordingly added to the undistributed do¬ 
main The children of Joseph, on the other 
hand, informed Joshua that they had re¬ 
ceived too little land, and they asked and re¬ 
ceived more. It was intended, in accordance 
with Jacob’s wish, that Ephraim and Manas- 
seh should dwell side by side; lienee the lot 
was not cast for them separately, but for them 
unitedly as the children of Joseph (Josh xvi. 
1, 4) In this manner the nation was com¬ 
pactly built up, the territory which lay near¬ 
est the camp being distributed first 

1. Southern hill coun- To Judah, 4th son of 
try Leah 

2 Central hill country To Joseph, firstborn of 

Rachel 

3 Intervening hill To Benjamin, 2d son of 

country Rachel 

4 Part ot the surplus To Simeon, 2d son of 

of the southei n hill Leah 
country which Ju¬ 
dah gave back 

5,6 Territory bounding (To Zebulun, 6th son of 
cent! al hill country 4 Leah 
on the north (To Issachar, 5th son of 

Leah 

7 Adjoining seacoast To Asher, 2d son of 

Leah’s maid 

8 Territory north of To Naphtali, 2d son of 

Issachar and Zebu- Rachel’s maid 
Ion 

9 Remaining part of To Dan, 1st son of Ra- 

Judah’s surplus chel s maid. 

Reuben, firstborn of Leah, Gad, son of 
Leah’s maid, and half tribe of Manasseh, 
descendant of Rachel, had obtained lands 
east of the Jordan. These with Levi, son of 
Leah, did not participate in the distribution. 

Ca'naan-ite. 

1 An inhabitant of Canaan, especially one 
of Hamitic blood, although persons and tribes 
incorporated with the descendants of Ham in 
this region acquired the name. According as 
the geographical designation Canaan is used 
in its broader or its narrower sense, the word 
Canaanite has a broader or narrower signifi¬ 
cation. In the narrow sense, the Canaanites 
were the people of the coast and valleys 
(Gen. xv. 21; Josh. ix. 1). In the broad 
sense, they were the tribes enumerated in 
Gen. x. 15-19. The Canaanites were doomed 
to destruction on account of their sins (Deut 
xx. 17). But the Israelites to a certain ex¬ 
tent failed to carry out the injunction They 
in many cases contented themselves with 
putting the Canaanite inhabitants to tribute 
(Judg. i 27-36). Solomon levied on them a 
tribute of bondservice; in other words, made 
them perform forced labor (1 Kin. ix. 20. 21). 
The Canaanites eventually devoted them- 
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aelves extensively to trade, and their name 
became synonymous with trader (Is xxm 8). 

2. A member of a Jewish patriotic party. 
See CANANA5AN. 

Ca'naan-i'tess. 

A woman of Canaan (1 Chron. ii 3). 

Ca-na-nse'an, in A. V. Canaanite [translit¬ 
eration of the Aramaic word Jcan’dn, zeal!. 

A member of a Jewish patriotic party, which 
was also known by the synonymous Greek 
name Zealot (q v ) Simon the apostle bore 
this epithet to distinguish him from Simon 
Peter (Mat. x. 4; cp. Luke vi. 15, R. V ) 
Can'da-ce. 

A queen of Ethiopia, i. e., probably of 
Meroe, in southern Nubia. A eunuch of 
great authority at her court, when returning 
home from a visit to Jerusalem, where he had 
gone to worship, was converted to Christian¬ 
ity through the instrumentality of Philip the 
evangelist (Acts vm 26-39) Strabo, Dion 
Cassius, and Pliny, all concur in stating that 
Meroe in the first century of the Christian 
era was governed by a succession of queens, 
each called Candace. 

Candle. See Lamp 


solid gold, and it supported seven lamps. It 
stood on the south side of the sanctuary (Ex. 
xxv. 31-40; xl. 24; Lev. xxiv. 2-4) Pure 
olive oil was used in the lamps, and the light 
burned from evening to morning (Ex xxvii. 
20, 21, xxx 7, 8 ; 1 Sam m 3) According to 
Josephus, three of the lamps were allowed to 
burn by day (Antiq. in 8, 3) This continuous 
burning apparently symbolized the uninter¬ 
rupted worship, even by night, and the unceas¬ 
ing emission of light by the people of God (cp. 
Zech iv ) For the temple Solomon made ten 
candlesticks, five for the right and five for the 
left of the oracle (1 Km vn 49; 2 Chron. iv 
7) They were carried away to Babylon (Jer. 
Ill 19) Zerubbabel returned to the earlier ar¬ 
rangement, and had but a single candlestick ; 
this was carried ofi* by Antiochus Epiphanes 
(1 Mac. l 21) Being leplaced (iv 49), it con¬ 
tinued till the capture ot Jerusalem by Titus, 
when it was carried off to Rome, figured in 
Titus’ triumph, and was sculptured on his 
arch (War vii 5, 5) 

Cane [from Hebrew kaneh , a reed]. 

The rendering of the Hebrew word Kaneh 
in Is xlm 24 and Jer vi. 20. In both places 



The Seven-branched Candlestick of Herod’s Temple (Fiom the Arch of Titus.) 


Can'dle-stlck. 

A stand for a candle. That in the taber¬ 
nacle was for lamps. It consisted of a base 
and a shaft with six branches, beaten out of 


on the margin of the R. V it is rendered 
calamus, and so it is elsewhere translated in 
both versions, where a specific odorous cane 
is intended. 
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Canker-worm. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Ydek in Joel 
and Nahum, and also in R. V. of Ps. cv. 34 
and Jer. li. 27. In the two latter passages A 
V. has caterpillar. It is a winged insect (Nah. 
iii. 16. R. V.), rough (Jer. li. 27), and very de¬ 
structive to growing crops. As it is men¬ 
tioned with the typical locust (Joel i 4 ; Nah. 
iii. 15), which it resembles also in the num¬ 
bers in which it appears (Joel li 25), it is prob¬ 
ably a locust of some species or in some stage 
of development 

Can'neh. 

A place, evidently in Mesopotamia, per¬ 
haps the same as Calneh (Ezek. xxvii. 23). 

Can'on [reed, cane]. 

The meaning of the word was extended to 
denote (1) any straight rod or bar, such as a 
rod or level used by masons in building ; (2) 
figuratively, anything which serves to regu¬ 
late or determine other things, especially 
classical books, a guide or model (Gal vi 
16 ; Phil in 16); (3) a type of Christian doc¬ 
trine. the orthodox as opposed to the hetero¬ 
dox ; (4) the Scriptures viewed as a rule of 
faith and conduct The word is Greek It 
was first used in this fourth sense by the 
early fathers, but the idea denoted was an¬ 
cient. A book entitled to a place m the Bible 
is called canonical; one not so entitled, un- 
canonical, and title to a place, cauonicity. 

The Oli> Testament Canon Authorita¬ 
tive literature grew up by degrees and was 
carefully preserved. The ten commandments, 
written on tables of stone, Israel sconstitution, 
were deposited in the ark (Ex xl. 20) The 
statutes were recorded in the book of the cov¬ 
enant (xx 23-xxni 33,xxiv 7) The book of 
the law, written by Moses, was put by the side 
of the ark (Deut xxxi. 24-26) Joshua added 
to the collection what he wrote (Josh. xxiv. 
26) Samuel wrote the manner of the king¬ 
dom iu a book, and laid it up before the Lord 
(1 Sam. x 25) Iu the days of Josiah the book 
of the law of the Lord, the well-known book, 
was found m the temple and recognized bv 
king, priests, prophets, and people, as authori¬ 
tative and ancient (2 Kin. xxn 8-20) Copies 
of the law were made (Deut xvii. 18-20) 
Prophets committed their words to writing 
(e g Jer.xxxvi 32). and they were acquainted 
with each other’s writings and quoted them as 
authority (Is. ii. 2-4 with Mic. iv. 1-3) The 
law and the words of the prophets were 
recognized as authoritative, inspired by the 
Spirit of God, and jealously guarded by Je¬ 
hovah (Zecli i 4; vii. 7, 12). 

The law of Moses, comprising the five books 
of Moses, circulated as a distinct portion of 
the sacred literature in the time of Ezra. It 
was in Ezra’s hand (Ezra vii. 14), and he was 
a ready scribe in it (6, 11) At the request 
of the people, he read the book publicly to 
them (Neh. viii 1,5, 8). About this time also, 
before the schism between the Jews and 
Samaritans had become final, the Pentateuch 


was taken to Samaria. The arrangement of 
the minor prophets into a group of twelve is 
attested by Jesus, son of Sirach, as in vogue 
by the year 200 B c. (Ecclus xlix. 10). His 
language further suggests the great group of 
books—Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve (xlvi.- 
xlix.)—which constitute the second division 
of the Hebrew canon The existence of the 
threefold division of all the Scriptures into 
“the law, the prophets, and the others that 
have followed in their steps,” or “the law, 
the prophets, and the other books,” or, “the 
law, the prophecies, and the rest of the 
books,” is attested as early as the year 132 
b c., and the existence of a Greek version 
of them at the same time; for the grandson 
of Jesus, son of Sirach, states these things 
(Ecclus prologue). Refeience is made in a 
passage which dates from about 100 B c to 
“the sacred books which are now m our 
hands” (1 Mac xn 9). Philo Judaeus, who 
was born at Alexandria m 20 b. c , and died 
there in the reign of Claud i us, had the pi esent 
canon, and quotes from nearly all the books 
while he cites nothing from the Apocrypha.! 

The N T. refers to “the Scriptures” as 
a body of authoritative writings (Mat xxi 
42; xxvi. 56; Maik xiv. 49; John x 35, 2 
Tim iii 16), as holy (Rom. i 2, 2 Tim iii. 
15), and as the oracles of God (Rom. m 2, 
Heb. v. 12 ; 1 Pet iv. 11); mentions a three¬ 
fold division into “ the law of Moses, and the 
prophets, and the psalms” (Luke xxiv 44); and 
quotes from or refeis to all the books except 
Obadiah and Nahum, Ezra and Nehemiali, 
Esther, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes Jo¬ 
sephus, a contemporary of the apostle Paul, 
writing about a d 100, and speaking for 
his nation, says* “We have but twenty- 
two [hooks], containing the history of all 
time, books that are justly believed m,” 
or, according to the usuai reading, “be¬ 
lieved to be divine,” and he speaks in the 
strongest terms of the exclusive authority 
of these writings, continuing: “From the 
days of Artaxerxes to our ow n times every 
event has indeed been recorded; but these 
recent records have not been deemed woithy 
of equal credit with those which preceded 
them, on account of the failure of the exact 
succession of the prophets There is practical 
proof of the spirit in which we tieat our 
Scriptures; for although so great an inteival 
of time has now passed, not a soul has ven¬ 
tured either to add or to remove or to alter a 
syllable, and it is the instinct of every Jew, 
from the day of his birth, to consider these 
Scriptures as the teaching of God, and to 
abide by them and, if need be, cheerfully to 
lay down his life in their behalf” (against 
Apion, i 8). Josephus states the contents of 
Scripture under three heads (1) “ Five be¬ 
long to Moses, which contain his laws and 
the traditions of the origin of mankind till 
his death,” (2) “From the death of Moses 
to Artaxerxes the prophets who were after 
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Moses wrote down what was done in their 
time in thirteen books.” Josephus followed 
the arrangement of the Septuagmt probably, 
and the enumeration of the Alexandrians The 
thirteen books are probably Joshua, Judges 
with Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra 
with Nehcmiah, Esther, Job, Daniel, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah with Lamentations, Ezekiel, the 
Twelve Minor Prophets. (3) “The remain¬ 
ing four hooks contain hymns to God and 
precepts for the conduct of human life.” 
These were doubtless Psalms, Song of Songs, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes 

So far facts There was also a tradition 
current that the canon was ananged in the 
time of Ezra and Nehennah Josephus, as 
alieady cited, expresses the universal belief 
of his countrymen that no books had been 
added since the time of Artaxerxes—that is, 
since the time of Ezra and Nehennah An 
extravagant legend ot the latter part of the 
first century of the Christian era (2 Esd xiv ) 
grew out of the current tradition that Ezra 
restored the law and even the entire O T 
(21, 2*2, 40), of which the temple copies had 
been lost It attests that the Jews of Pales- I 
tine in that age reckoned the canonical books | 
at twenty-four (24 + 70 = 94 ; vers. 44-46, R 
V). A passage of doubtful date and authen¬ 
ticity, perhaps penned about 100 b c (2 Mac 
ii. 13), alludes to Nehemiah’s activity in con¬ 
nection w ith the second and third divisions 
of the canon. Irenseus transmits the tradi¬ 
tion thus: “After the sacred writings had 
been destroyed in the exile under Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, when the Jews after seventy years 
had returned to their own country, He in the 
days of Artaxerxes inspired Ezra the priest, 
of the tribe of Levi, to rearrange all the 
w r ords of the jrropliets who had gone before, 
and to restore to the people the legislation of 
Moses ” Elias Levita, waiting in 1538, states 
the belief of his people in this wise: “In 
Ezra’s time the twenty-four books were not 
yet united in a single volume. Ezra and his 
associates united them together and divided 
them into three parts, the law, the prophets, 
and the hagiographa.” This tradition con¬ 
tains truth. Whether it can be accepted in 
every particular depends on the settlement 
of the date when certain books were written, 
such as Nehemiah and Chronicles. 

The Pentateuch as the work of Moses, and 
as embodying the fundamental law of the 
nation, formed one division of the canon, and 
with chronological fitness occupied the first 
place in the collection. To the second di¬ 
vision books written by the prophets were 
assigned, as the name and largely the con¬ 
tents indicate. The books were eight in num¬ 
ber—Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, 
which came to be known as the former 
prophets, and Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the Twelve, which were called the latter 
prophets. For Joshua, regarded as a prophet, 
see Ecclus. xlvi. 1. The nucleus of the thud 
division consisted of sections of the books 


of Psalms and Proverbs. They had two 
characteristics—they were poetry, and their 
authors were not official prophets. They at¬ 
tracted to themselves all other similar au¬ 
thoritative literature The prayer of Moses 
(Ps xc.), though w T ritten by a prophet, w*as 
placed m this division of Scripture because 
it is poetry. So, too Lamentations, though 
written by a piophet, yet being poetry, like¬ 
wise found place m the third division of the 
Hebrew canon. An additional reason ex¬ 
isted for separating it from Jeremiah It 
was read on the anniversary of the destruc¬ 
tion of both temples, and hence was put with 
four other short books which were read on 
four other anniversaries, Song, Ruth, Eccle¬ 
siastes, and Esther They constitute the five 
rolls or Megilloth. The book of Daniel was 
placed here because w ritten by a man w*ho, 
although gifted w T ith piopliecy, w*as not by 
office a prophet In all probability Chroni¬ 
cles was written, not by a prophet, but by a 
priest; hence it belonged in the third di¬ 
vision of the canon The mere fact of its 
late authorship does not account for its place 
in this division, tor books and sections of 
books m this division were in existence be¬ 
fore Zechanah and Malacln, which were put 
m the second division It is proper to add 
that while the contents of the seveial di¬ 
visions of the canon w r ere fixed, the order of 
I the books in the thud division varied from 
! time to time , and even in the second division 
1 the Talmud knew* Isaiah as standing betw een 
! Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets This ordei 
i of the four prophetical books (Jeremiah, Eze- 
! kiel, Isaiah, and Minor Prophets), was e\i* 
j dently determined by size, the largest being 
, placed first. As late as the close of the first 
i century a. d , the right of several books of 
the third division to remain in the canon was 
discussed. The books w r ere in the canon, none 
questioned that The discussious concerned 
the contents of the books and difficulties in 
reconciling them W'lth other books; but the 
debates were probably mere intellectual dis¬ 
plays There w as no intention of removing 
any book from the canon, but rather the pur¬ 
pose to establish its right to the place it al¬ 
ready occupied J D. D. 

Canon of the New Testament. The 
apostolic church received from the Jewish 
the belief in a w ritten rule of faith. Christ 
himself confirmed this belief by appealing 
to the O. T as the written word of God (e. g 
John v. 37-47; Mat. v 17, 18; Mark xii. 36, 
37 ; Luke xvi. 31), and by instructing his dis¬ 
ciples out of it(Lukexxiv 45); and the apos¬ 
tles habitually refer to the O. T. as authori¬ 
tative (e. g Rom iii. 2, 21; 1 Cor iv 6; Rom 
xv. 4; 2 Tim iii 15-17; 2 Pet. i 21). In 
the next place, the apostles claimed for their 
own teaching, oral and written, like author¬ 
ity with the O. T. (1 Cor. ii 7-13; xiv. 37 ; 1 
Thess. ii. 13; Rev. i. 3), and directed the pub¬ 
lic reading of their epistles (1 Thess. v. 27; 
Col. iv. 16, 17; 2 Thess. ii. 15; 2 Pet. i. 15; 
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iii. 1, 2), while revelations, given to the 
church through inspired prophets, were con¬ 
sidered to form, with apostolic instruction, 
the foundation of the church (Eph. li 20). 
It was therefore both natural and right that 
the N T. literature should be added to the 
Old, and thus the written canon of faith be 
enlarged. In the N. T. itself we may see 
this beginning to be done (1 Tim. v. 18; 
2 Pet. iii. 1, 2, 16), and in the generations 
which followed the apostles, the writings 
which were known to have apostolic au¬ 
thority were gradually collected into the 
second half of the church’s canon, and final¬ 
ly called the New Testament. For, from the 
beginning, the proof that a book had a right 
to a place in the canon was its apostolicity, by 
which was meant that it was bequeathed to 
the church with apostolic sanction, having 
either been written by an apostle or else 
guaranteed by one as authoritative. This, 
as we have said, was the apostolic doctrine; 
and evidence is abundant that, in the second 
and third centuries, this was the principle on 
which the N T collection was made. The 
complete collection, however, was formed 
slowly for various reasons. At first certain 
books were known only m some churches to 
be apostolic, and it was not until the whole 
body of believers throughout the Roman em¬ 
pire was united in one ecclesiastical con¬ 
sciousness that all the books, which in the 
several parts of the church were known to 
be apostolic, were universally accepted The 
process of collection also did not at first have 
the incentive which it afterwards received 
through the rise of heresy and of spurious 
writings claiming apostolic authority. But, 
while the process of collection was slow, the* 
books which in any church were accepted 
were regarded as canonical because apostolic 
The teaching of the apostles was the rule of 
faith. Their works were read in public wor¬ 
ship. Early in the second century we find 
them directly called Scripture (Ep. of Poly¬ 
carp 12; Ep. of Barnabas 4). The books by 
Mark and Luke were received because stamp¬ 
ed with the authority of Peter and Paul. 
Even commentaries began to be made upon 
them, and their statements and phraseology 
saturate the literature of the post-apostolic 
age. Then, as to the extent and rapidity 
with which the collection itself was made, 
the following facts are the most noteworthy. 
The four gospels were everywhere received 
from the beginning of the second century, 
while 2 Pet iii. 16 shows that its readers 
were already familiar with a collection of 
Paul’s epistles Very early we find the 
phrases “ gospel ” and “ apostles ” used to de¬ 
scribe the two parts of the new collection. The 
evidence of the canonicity of The Acts like¬ 
wise carries us back to the first half of the 
second century Some books indeed were 
disputed in some sections of the church, but 
this only shows that their final acceptance 
was based on sufficient evidence. Finally it 


appears that the Syrian church in the second 
century received all our N T. except Rev., 
Jude, 2 Pet., 2 and 3 John; the Roman 
church, all except Heb., Epp of Pet, Jas., 
3 John; the North African, all except Heb., 
2 Pet, and perhaps James. These collections, 
however, only contained the books formally 
received in the respective churches, and do 
not prove that no other apostolic books were 
known. The remainder weie in fact univer¬ 
sally accepted in the course of the third cen¬ 
tury, though difference of opinion existed 
about some; and, when the age of councils 
came, our present N T. canon appears in the 
lists as the accepted one. In the fourth cen¬ 
tury ten fathers and two councils have left 
lists of canonical books. Of these three onnt 
Revelation, against which prejudice existed 
in some quarters, though earlier testimony to 
it is abundant. The rest give the N T. as 
we have it. 

In view of these facts it should be noted : 
(1) That while the collection of the N. T into 
one volume was slow, the belief m a written 
rule of faith was primitive and apostolic. 
The history of the formation of the collec¬ 
tion should not be thought to give the rise 
into authority of a written rule of faith It 
only shows the stages by which the books 
rightly belonging to the canon were recog¬ 
nized and brought together. (2) Differences 
of opinion and usage, as to wliat books w r eie 
canonical, and as to the degree of eeitainty 
with which a book could be received, appear 
in the writers and churches even of the sec¬ 
ond century This fact, however, again only 
marks the stages by which the evidence for 
the books was gradually accepted by the 
church as a whole, and the carefulness of 
the primitive Christians m receiving books 
as apostolic In like manner the occasional 
acceptance of spurious writings was corretted 
in due time. (3) The proof on which ve 
should accept the several N. T. books as 
canonical is historical evidence. As to this, 
the judgment of the early church that our 
twenty-seven books are apostolic is entitled 
to acceptance unless it can be proved false. 
We should not, however, receive them merely 
because ecclesiastical councils decreed them 
canonical; nor, on the other hand, because 
of their contents. The question is one of 
historical evidence alone. (4) Finally, we 
note that the name canon is not known to 
have been applied to the collection of sacred 
books until the fourth century. But while 
this term, now universal, was not at first 
used, the thing denoted by it—viz that the 
sacred books were the rule of faith—was, as 
we have seen, an apostolic doctrine. 

G. T. P. 

Can'ti-cles. See Song of Solomon. 

Ca-per'na-um [village of Nahum or of 
consolation]. 

A town on the northwestern shore of the 
sea of Galilee, in the region of Zebulun and 




FROM THE PEAKS OF HATTIN TO CAPERNAUM 

Possible scene of the Sermon on the Mount 
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Naphtali (Mat iv. 13-16; cp Luke iv. 31; 
John vi 17-24). It was the seat of a tax- 
collector (Mark n. 1, 14), and was apparently 
a Roman military post (Mat vm 5-13 , Luke 
vii. 1-10). Our Lord at an early period of 
his ministry removed thither from Nazareth 
and made it so continually his headquarters 
that it came to be called his own city (Mat. 
ix. 1; cp Mark n 1) It was there that he 
healed the centurion’s palsied servant (Mat 
viii 5-13; Luke vii. 1-10), Peter’s wife’s 
mother when she was prostrate with fever 
(Mat. vni. 14-17; Mark i. 29-31), a demoniac 
(Marki 21-28; Luke iv 31-37), a man sick 
of the palsy borne of four (Mark n. 1-13; cp. 
Mat ix 1-8), a nobleman's son (John. iv. 46- 
54), and a number of other diseased people 
(Mat. viii. 16, 17; Maik 1.32-34; Luke iv. 
23, 40, 41). The discourse lecorded m John 


V 

being the site of Capernaum. They aTe about 
24 miles apart The more northerly is called 
Tell Hum, and the more southerly Khan Min- 
yeli or Mima Each of them marks the site 
of a former town At Capernaum, or near 
it, was a receipt of custom (Mark ii 13, 14). 
If the object was the collection of toll from 
passing caravans, the tollhouse naturally 
stood close to the great trade route from 
Damascus to the Mediterranean seacoast and 
Egypt; and that location belongs preemi¬ 
nently to Khan Mmyeh. But if the taxes 
were levied on the products of mills and the 
produce of the fields (cp Luke xix. 2), the 
town was probably situated near the exten¬ 
sive water-power and celebrated wheat fields 
m the neighborhood of Tell Hum (Talmud). 
The fountain of Capernaum, from which the 
plain of Gennesaret was in part irrigated. 



Tell Hum from the Northeast. 


vi. 24-71, which followed on the feeding of 
the 5000, with many other addresses, was 
delivered in the synagogue at Capernaum or 
elsewhere in the town (Maik ix. 33-50) It 
was at Capernaum also that Jesus called to 
the apostleship Matthew or Levi, as he was 
sitting at the receipt of custom (Mat. ix. 
9-13; Mark ii. 14-17, Luke v. 27-32; cp. 
Mat. xvn. 24). Notwithstanding the teach¬ 
ing and works of Jesus its people did not re¬ 
pent, and Jesus predicted the utter ruin of 
the place (Mat. xi 23, 24; Luke x. 15). 

Capernaum is not mentioned in the O T, 
and perhaps did not arise till after the cap¬ 
tivity. Josephus was carried with bruised 
wrist from near Julias (not far from the spot 
where the Jordan enters the sea of Galilee) 
into a village named Cepbamome or Caper¬ 
naum (Life 72). 

Two spots contend for the distinction of 


and where coracin fish were and are found 
(War in. 10, 8), was doubtless the abundant 
souice at Tabigliah, nndwav between Khan 
Mmyeh and Tell Hum The locality is con¬ 
nected topogiaphically with Tell Hum, not 
with K}ian Min yell Mills doubtless stood 
there then as now; water was conducted 
thence to the plain by a canal, portions of 
which still remain; and a considerable town 
lay immediately to the noith, the ruins of 
which include the site of Tell Hum and ex¬ 
tend westward from the shore for at least 800 
feet. The houses were largely of black ba¬ 
salt, while the ruins of a synagogue are 
of marble or fine limestone quarried in the 
mountains northwest of the place. 

In the word Capernaum the first two sylla¬ 
bles, Caper, represent the Hebrew word for 
village, and might well be supplanted by the 
Arabic Tell, mound, when the place became 
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a ruin. Hum in Arabic means “a herd of 
camels”; if Hebrew, it is probably part of 
the word Nahum. But Tell Hum is perhaps 
not an echo of Capernaum, but a corruption 
of Tanhum, the name of a Jewish rabbi who 
was buried there. 

Caph, m A. R. V. Kaph. 

The eleventh letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
English K comes from the same source; but 
C and. especially before e and 1 , or when final, 
Ch aie employed as its representative in an¬ 
glicized Hebrew names Caph stands at the 
head of the eleventh section of Ps cxix , in 
which section each veise begins with this 
letter in the original See Beth 

Caph-ar-sal'a-xna [village of Salem]. 

A town (1 Mac. vn. 31; Antiq xii. 10, 4), 
perhaps the later Carvasalim, near Ramleh. 

Ca-phen'a-tha. See Chaphenatha. 

Caph'tor. 

An isle or seacoast, from which the Philis¬ 
tines originally came (Jer xlvn 4; Amos ix 7). 
The Philistines as a whole were Cherethites, 
that is, probably Cretans (1 Sam xxx. 14; 
Ezek xxv. 16; Zeph. ii. 5), and Caplitor was 
perhaps the island Ciete However, an Egyp¬ 
tian nome in the delta bore the name Ka- 
pet-lior This word may be the original of 
Caphtor. If so, the ancestors of the Philis¬ 
tines went thence to Crete and later to Philis- 
tia, or they went thither from Crete and ulti¬ 
mately to Philistia. 

Caph'to-rim ; in A. V. once Caphtorims 
and once Caphthorim. 

A tribe descended from the Egyptians (Gen. 
x. 14.1 Chron. i. 12), and inhabiting Caphtor 
(Deut n 23). 

Cap-pa-do'ci-a. 

A highland province of Asia Minor, bound¬ 
ed on the north by Pontus, on the south by 
Cilicia, on the east by Syria and Lesser Ar¬ 
menia, and on the west by Lycaonia It pro¬ 
duced excellent wheat and horses, but was 
regarded as a region of uncultivated minds 
and immoral practices. Worsh ipers from Cap¬ 
padocia were present at the feast of Pente¬ 
cost, rendered memorable by the descent of 
the Holy Spirit (Acts n. 9). Some of the Dis¬ 
persion to whom Peter addressed his first 
epistle sojourned in Cappadocia (1 Pet. i. 1). 

Cap'tain. 

As a military title, captain is generally in 
O. T the rendering of the Hebrew word Sar. 
It is a broad designation for an official, 
whether he be the commander-in-chief of 
the army (Gen. xxi. 22; Judg. iv. 2: 1 Sam. 
xiv. 50 ; 2 Sam. x. 16), or the commander of 
a division of the army (2 Sam. xviii. 2 with 
5), or part of a division (1 Kin. xvi. 9); an 
officer over 1000 men or 100 men or 50 men 
(Num. xxxi. 14, 48; 1 Sam. viii 12; xvii. 18; 
xviii. 13; xxii. 7; 2 Sam. xviii. 1; 2 Kin. i. 9; 
Is. iii. 3); the commander of the king’s body 
guard (Gen. xxxvii. 36; and 2 Kin. xxv. 8; 
Dan. ii. 14, wffiere the word is Bab), or of a 


post of sentries (Jer. xxxvii. 13, in Hebrew 
Ba‘al). The word rendered captain m A. V. 
of Num ii. is Nasi’, and denotes a tribal 
prince. Kami is thrice rendered captain in 
A V. (Josh x. 24; Judg xi 6, 11), where it 
refers to leaders of the host; but the word is 
a general term for one with whom decision 
rests, and it is. applied to civil rulers (Is. i. 
10; iii 6, 7; Mic in 1, 9), whose duties in¬ 
cluded that of judging (Prov. vi 7; xxv 15, 
R V margin) 

In N T the chief captain was a chtharchos , 
a term which originally denoted the com¬ 
mander of 1000 men, but was used broadly 
for the commandant of a garrison, and as the 
equivalent of the Roman military tribune 
(John xvin 12, R V margin). He was one of 
the general officers of a legion, and higher m 
rank than a centurion (Acts xxi 31, 32, R V 
margin; xxii. 25). The captain of the guard at 
Rome (Acts xxvni. 16, A V ) was a stratopeil- 
archos , oi commander of a legion, in this par¬ 
ticular instance the chief officer of the legion 
known as the praetorian guaid (R. V. margin). 
The captain of the temple was not a military 
officer, but the priest in command of the 
guard of Levites who kept watch at the 
temple (Acts iv 1; v. 24, 26; Antiq xx. 
6, 2 with War n 12, 6; vi 5, 3) Under him 
were suboidmate officers of the several di¬ 
visions of the guaid (Luke xxii 4, 52). 

Cap-tiv'i-ty. 

The state of being in bondage to enemies, 
especially in a foreign land. In O T times 
the Assyrians introduced, and the Babylon¬ 
ians adopted, the practice of making a whole¬ 
sale deportation of at least the leading men 
belonging to each country which they con¬ 
quered, and locating them m districts where 
they would be removed from familiar asso¬ 
ciations and patriotic memories, and would 
be under the eye of the central government. 
Deportation was generally resorted to as an 
extreme measure when other means failed. 
The stronger state was usually content with 
imposing tribute. The withholding of the 
customary tribute was treated as rebellion, 
and was punished by a military invasion and 
pillage of the country. If these harsh meas¬ 
ures proved ineffective, resort was had to de¬ 
portation. 

Two principal captivities are mentioned in 
the Bible : 

I The Captivity of the Ten Tribes. 
As early as 842 B. c. Jehu paid tribute to 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria. About 803 
Rammannirari reports receiving tribute from 
the Israelites. But it was not until the reign 
of Tiglath-pileser, 745-727, that the Assyrians 
began emptying the land of the ten tribes of 
its inhabitants. That king received tribute 
from Menahem. In the reign of Pekah he 
captured cities of Naphtali and carried off 
the inhabitants to Assyria (2 Kin. xv. 29). 
He overran the country east of the Jordan 
and deported the Reubenites. Gadites, and 
half tribe of Manasseh to Mesopotamia (1 
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Chron. y 26). By his connivance also Pekah 
was eventually slain and Hoshea placed on 
the throne. His successor Shalmaneser be¬ 
sieged Samaria, the city was taken in the 
accession year of Sargon, 722 B c., and a 
large number of the inhabitants were trans¬ 
ported to Mesopotamia and Media (2 Kin. 
xvn 5, 6), and the rest weie placed under 
tribute This remnant, in alliance with 
Hamath and Damascus, presently attempted 
to throw off the Assyrian yoke ; but Sargon 
crushed the rebellion and began introducing 
foreigners into Samaria, a process which his 
successors continued until a new and hetero¬ 
geneous people 1 occupied the tormei territory 
of the ten tribes Some of the Israelites 
eventually returned to Jerusalem (Luke ii. 
36), but most of them remained in the coun¬ 
tries whither they had been carried, pre¬ 
serving their racial distinctions, continuing 
their religious observances, and visiting Jeru¬ 
salem from time to time (Acts n 9; xxvi 7). 

II The Captivity of Judah Senna¬ 
cherib has recorded that he removed 200,000 
captives from Judah (c*p. 2 Km xvm 13). 
But by the captivity of Judah is meant the 
deportation of the people to Babylonia Ju¬ 
dah’s captivity was predicted a century and 
a half before its occurrence (Is vi 11, 12; xi. 
12), and Babylonia as the place was foretold 
by Micah (iv 10) and Isaiah (xi 11, xxxix. 
6) The prophet Jeremiah announced that 
it should continue seventy years (Jer xx\. 
1, 11, 12). It was effected by Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar Iu 605 b c., in the third or fourth year 
of Jehoiakim, according to the method of 
reckoning which one adopts, he came unto 
Jerusalem, took the vessels of the temple to 
Babylon, and carried off certain of the seed 
royal as captives (2 Chron. xxxvi. 2-7; Dan. 
l. 1-3). Seven years later he carried off Je- 
hoiacliin, the king’s mother, wives, and 3000 
princes, 7000 men of might and 1000 artisans 
(2 Kin. xxiv 14-16). Eleven years later his 
army burned the temple, destroyed Jerusa¬ 
lem, and carried off the residue of the people, 
leaving only the poorest of the land to be 
vinedressers and husbandmen (2 Kin. xxv. 
2-21). Five years after the destruction of 
the city, another batch was deported to Baby¬ 
lonia (Jer. lii. 30). In their exile the Jews 
enjoyed many privileges. They were per¬ 
mitted to build and occupy houses, keep ser¬ 
vants, and engage in business (Jer xxix. 
5-7; Ezra ii. 65), and there was nothing to 
hinder them from rising to the highest posi¬ 
tions in the state (Dan ii. 48; Neh. i. 11). 
Their priests and teachers were with them 
(Jer. xxix. 1; Ezra i. 5), and they had the 
instructions and encouragement of Ezekiel 
(Ezek. i 1). In 539 b. c. Daniel understood 
by the books that the captivity was to last 
for seventy years, and, as the time was draw¬ 
ing to a close, began to supplicate God for the 
restoration ot divine favor to his people (Dan. 
ix. 2). In 538 Cyrus issued a decree author¬ 
izing the Jews to return to the land of their 


fathers and rebuild the temple (Ezra i. 1-4), 
when about 43,000 of them embraced the op¬ 
portunity (ii. 64) Many, however, preferred 
to remain in Babylonia and the east, and with 
the Israelites in Mesopotamia and Media 
formed part of what became known as the 
Diaspora (Zech. vi. 10; Acts ii 9). See Dis¬ 
persion. 

Carbuncle. 

1 The rendering of Hebrew Bareleeth and 
B ar € bith, shining like lightning. It denotes a 
gem(Ezek xxvm 13), and was the third stone 
in the fiist row of the high priest’sbieastplate 
(Ex xxvm 17). In both cases the margin of 
the R V , following the Septuagint, the Vul¬ 
gate, and Josephus, makes it an emerald. 

2 The rendering of the Hebrew ’ Ekdah , 
blaze, sparkle. It denotes a precious stone 
(Is liv 12) 

According to Dana three distinct minerals 
are called by Pliny carbuncles. They are the 
garnet, the ruby spinel, and the sapphire 
The garnet specially included under Pliny’s 
carbuncles is the precious or Oriental garnet 
or almandine It is of a fine deep trans¬ 
parent color , the best are from Pegu The 
ruby spinel is a spinel of a clear red or red¬ 
dish color, transparent or translucent. For 
the sapphire, see the article 

Car'cas. 

One of seven chamberlains who served in 
the piesence of king Ahasuerus (Esth 1 10) 

Car'che-mish, m A V once Charchemish 

(2 Chron xxxv 20). 

The eastern capital of the Hittites, west of 
the Euphrates, at a ford of the river, and 
north of the confluence with the Sajur Ad¬ 
mirably situated for commercial purposes, it 
became very wealthy The Assyrian king, 
Ashurna§irpal (885 to 860 B c ) was about to 
assault it, but was bought off' by the promise 
of rich tribute In 717 b c it was captured 
by Sargon, and with it fell the Hittite empire 
(Is. x. 9). Pharaoh-necho, king of Egypt, was 
heavily defeated at Carchemish by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar in 605 B c (2 Chron. xxxv 20, Jer 
xlvi 2). Its site is called Jerabis It is on 
the western bank of the Euphrates, midway 
between Birejik and the mouth of the Sajur, 
about 200 miles northwest of Circesium. An 
artificial mound covers rums The human 
figures on the sculptured blocks have boots 
with upturned tips, which is believed to settle 
conclusively that they are of Hittite origin. 

Ca-re'ah. See Kareah. 

Ca'ri-a. 

A country at the southwestern point of 
Asia Minor. It was part of the territory con¬ 
quered by the Romans from Antiochus the 
Great. The Roman senate bestowed it on 
the Rhodians, but released it again in 168 
b. c. It was still a separate district in 139 
b. c. (1 Mac. xv. 23), but it was finally incor¬ 
porated in the province of Asia. 

Car'ites. See Cherethites. 
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Car'mel [fruitful field, garden park]. 

1. A xauge of hills, about 15 miles long, con¬ 
nected by a chain of lower bills with the 
mountainous region of central Palestine and 
terminating in a promontory which juts into 
the Mediterranean (Jer xlvi. 18), and con¬ 
stitutes the southern boundary of the bay 
of Acre. Near its southeastern end it is 1742 
feet high, a little further onward it is 1715, 
and it gradually falls more and more, till at 
the northwestern top, which constitutes the 
promontory, it is only 556 feet high. The 
range constitutes the southwestern boundary 
of the valley of Esdraelon, through which 
the Kishou runs, and at one place that brook 
washes the northern slope of Carmel (1 Kin. 
xviii. 40). The summit of the range consists 
of a series of eminences with table-lands on 
their tops, sometimes bare and rocky, and 
sometimes covered with shrubs, especially the 
pnckly oak and the jumpei. The strata are 
of limestone, and there are caves on the sides 
of the mountain chain, though not on its 
summit The view from its higher parts is 
fine It is now called Jebel Kurmul Car¬ 
mel was on the southern boundary of Asher 
(Josh xix. 26), within the limits of that tribe 
(cp. xvn. 11) On the top of Carmel Elijah 
brought to a decisive issue the question be¬ 
tween Jehovah and the worship of Baal (1 
Km xvm. 17-40), and from the top of the 
same range his servant saw the ascent from 
the Mediterranean of the little cloud like a 
man’s hand which heralded the rain storm 
and the termination of the drought (41-46) 
Carmel was visited by Elisha (2 Kin. li. 25; 
iv 25). It is believed to have been anciently 
cultivated to the summit, with fruit trees in 
orchards or gardens, as its name imports, and 
as the fruitfulness ascribed to it indicates 
(Is xxxni 9; xxxv 2; Jer 1 19) A forest, 
probably consisting chiefly of fruit trees, was 
in its midst (Mic vii 14) When in Song 
vii 5 the lover says to the object of his affec¬ 
tion, “ Thine head upon thee is like Carmel,” 
he probably means covered with luxuriant 
hair, as Carmel is with fruit trees. Amos 
prophesied * “ The top of Carmel shall wither ” 
(i. 2). There has long been a convent on 
mount Carmel, after which the Carmelite 
monks are named. 

2. A town in the mountainous part of Ju¬ 
dah (Josh, xv 55; cp. 1 Sam xv. 12; xxv. 2). 
The churlish Nabal’s possessions lay in the 
vicinity (1 Sam. xxv. 2-40). The name is 
still retained in the modern Kurmul, a ruin 
about 7 miles south-southeast of Hebron. 
From this town one of David’s wives hailed 
(1 Sam xxx. 5), and also one of his mighty 
men (2 Sam. xxm 35). 

Car'mi [vinedresser]. 

1. A son of Reuben, and founder of a tribal 
family (Gen xlvi 9; Ex. vi. 14; Num xxvi. 6). 

2. A descendant of Judah and father of 
Achan (Josh. vii. 1; 1 Chron. ii. 6, 7). 

Car'na-im. See Ashtkroth-kabnaim. 


Car'pen-ter. 

The first mention of carpentry in the Bible 
as a distinct occupation is on occasion of car¬ 
penters being brought from Tyre to build 
David a palace (2 Sam v 11). Among car¬ 
penter’s tools were the axe, saw (Is x 15), 
measuring line, plane, compass (xliv 13), 
iron nails, hammers (Jer. x 4 ; 1 Chron xxn 
3) Joseph, husband of Mary, was a carpen¬ 
ter (Mat xiii 55), and Jesus in his youth 
worked at the same calling (Mark vi. 3). 

Car'pus [the wrist]. 

A resident at Troas, with whom Paul left 
his cloak, for which he afterwards sent (2 
Tim iv 13). 

Car'riage. 

That which is carried; baggage (1 Sam 
xvn 22, Is x 28, 1 Mac ix 35, 39; Acts xxi. 
15), heavy matters or goods (Judg. xvm 21), 
a burden (Is. xlvi. 1). The place of the cai- 
riage (1 Sam. xvn 20, xxvi 5, 7, A. V. mar¬ 
gin) was the enclosure formed by the carts 
which were used to transport goods for the 
army, and which were drawn up in a cncle 
around the camp In all passages R. V has 
abandoned this obsolete sense of carriage and 
substituted the appropriate modern word. 

Car'she-na [peiliaps pillage of war, spoiler]. 

One of the seven leading princes of Peisia 
at the court of king Ahasuerus (Esth l. 14). 

Cart. 

A wheeled vehicle employed in peaceful oc¬ 
cupations, and distinguished from the chai lot, 
which was used for state and war It ivas 
made of wood (1 Sam vi 14), was either cov¬ 
ered or uncovered (Num. vii 3, where the 
Hebrew word is icndered wagon), was drawn 
by cattle (vii 7, 1 Sam vi 7,2 Sam. x i 
6), though horses occasionally dragged the 
threshing cart, it would seem (Is xxvm 28), 
and was used m threshing m lieu of a sledge 
(Is xxviii 27), for transporting goods (2 Sam. 
vi. 3), hauling grain (Amos n 13), and con¬ 
veying persons (Gen xlv. 19, rendered wag¬ 



on). In Egypt a cart was used like that 
which is now employed universally in west¬ 
ern Asia, with two wheels of solid wood. 
Asiatic carts, including the one in which 
Jewish captive women of Lachish are riding 
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on sacks of grain, are represented in As¬ 
syrian bas-reliefs as having two wheels with 
eight, six, or four spokes each and drawn by 



Cart with Captive Women of Lachish 


oxen. They are also depicted as drawn by 
mules, or by two men. 

Carv'ing. 

The art of cutting letters, images, or orna¬ 
mental designs in wood, stone, ivory, or 
other material Bezaleel, a man of Judah, 
and Aholiab, a IJanite, were gifted for this 
W’ork, and wrought the caiving for the tabei- 
nacle (Ex. xxxi l-7;xxxv 30-33) There was 
carved work in Solomon’s temple—flowers, 
palm trees, and cherubim (1 Kin vi 18, 29); 
in that of Zerubbabel (l*s. lxxiv 6), and in 
the superior kind of domestic arckitoctuie 
(Prov vn 16). 

Case'ment. 

A sash which moves on a hinge ; or part of 
a window, made movable by a hinge, so that 
it may be opened while the rest of the win¬ 
dow remains shut (Prov vn (i, A V ) Put 
in Judg v 28 and in R V of both passages 
the Hebrew word is rendered lattice. 

Ca-aiph'i-a. 

A place not far from the unite between 
Babylon and Jerusalem, and in or near Baby¬ 
lonia (Ezra vm. 17). 

CaB'lu-him. 

A people descended from the Egyptians (or 
possibly only conquered and incorporated 
with them), and standing somewhere m the 
ancestral line of the Philistines (Gen x 14; 
1 Chron. i 12). Apparently they were the im¬ 
mediate ancestors of the Philistines. Perhaps 
they were the inhabitants of Casiotis, a dis¬ 
trict ou the MediterianeanSea extendingfi om 
the eastern mouth of the Nile to Philistia. 

Cas'phor. 

A fortified town east of the Jordan, cap¬ 
tured by Judas Maccabfeus (1 Mac v. 26, 36). 
In the latter verse A. V. gives the name as 
Gasphon. Josephus calls it Casphoma (Antiq. 
xii. 8, 3). 

Cas'sla. 

1. The rendering of the Hebrew word Kui- 
dah (Ezek. xxvii. 19). It denotes an aromatic 
wood, and was an ingredient of the anoint¬ 
ing oil (Ex. xxx. 24). The translation cassia 
is supported by the Syriac version, the Tar- 
gum, and the Vulgate. If correct, the word 
probably denotes a species of the wood On 
the margin R V. has costus. The Costus of 


the ancients was discovered by Falconer to 
be a composite plant with purple flowers now 
called A plot ax is lappa, growing in Cashmere 
from 8000 to 9000 feet above the sea level 
It is exported to various countries, the valua¬ 
ble part being the root The Chineses burn it 
in their temples for incense 

2 The rendering of the Hebrew word 
K'w'ah It is fragrant (Ps xlv 8) Cassia 
bark is domed from vai ious species of Chi¬ 
na mu mum See Cinnamon. 

Cas'ta-net. 

In the plural the rendering of the Hebrew 
JpHtPanfiM. moving to and fro (2 Sam. vi. 5, 
B. V.), a musical instrument which David and 
his subjects played The margin, following 
the Vulgate, has sistra, and the A V. comets. 
Castanets are a pair of small spoon-shaped 
cymbals fastened to the thumb and beaten 
together by the middle finger The word 
castanets is demed fiom castanea . a chest¬ 
nut, two of these fruits being anciently at¬ 
tached to the fingers and beaten together 
Castanets were employed in Greece and Rome 
as an accompaniment to hynms m honor oi 
the goddess Artemis or Diana 

Cas'tle. 

A fortified building or stronghold (Prov. 
xvm. 19). David took the Jebusite castle 
and converted it into his residence, and it 
was afterwards called the uty of Daxul [l 
Chron xi 5,7) Jeliosliaphat built castles in 
the cities of Judali (2 Chron x\n 12; mar¬ 
gin of A V palaces), and Jotharn in its forests 
(xxvn 4) The habitations of the descend¬ 
ants of Aaron (1 Chron vi 54), and probably 
those of the Isluuaelite chieftains and of the 
Midianites(Gen xxv l(;,Num xxxi 10),were 
encampments (R V ) and not castles (A V ). 

The castle which Nehennah erected was pre¬ 
sumably succeeded by the stronghold event¬ 
ually known as Antonia, and in W'lnch Paul 
was confined at Jexusalem. See Antonia, 
Tower of. 

Cas'tor and Pollux. 

Tw t o Greek and Roman divinities, born of 
the same mother, Leda, but by different fa¬ 
thers Castor’s father was Tyndaieus, a Spar¬ 
tan king, while that of Pollux was Zeus, the 
Greek supreme god By another account, 
however, Castor was also the son of Zeus 
Castor w r as a great charioteer and horse-mas¬ 
ter, who w y as eventually killed in a fight 
Pollux was a highly distinguished pugilist 
His fathei Zeus offered him immortality, but 
he begged to be allowed to share it day and 
day about with the deceased Castor. The 
request was granted, and both brothers were 
worshiped, esjiecially at Sparta, under the 
name of the Dioscuri, or sons of Zeus. They 
were regarded as the special protectors of dis¬ 
tressed mariners The Alexandrian vessel in 
which Paul sailed from Melita to Puteoli had 
for its sign or figurehead Dioskouroi. This 
the R. V. renders The Twin Brothers and the 
A. V., with more latitude, Castor and Pollux 
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<Acts xxviii 11). The constellation Gemini 
(the Twins) is called after the affectionate 
brothers, and its two leading stars are named 
Castor and Pollux. 

Cat'er-pil-lar. 

The rendering of the Hebrew word Hasil, 
devourer. It is associated with the locust, 
and is a destroyer of vegetation (1 Km. vm. 
37 ; 2 Chron. vi 28; Ps lxxvni 46, Is xxxm. 
4; Joel i. 4 ; ii 25). Probably a species of 
locust, or the common migratory locust in 
one stage of development (cp Joel i. 4 ; ii 25, 
margin of R. V.). For Ps. cv 34 and Jer 1L 
27 of A. V., see Cankerworm. 

Cat'tle. 

A comprehensive term used in the O. T. 
for domestic animals, large and small, for 
camels, horses, sheep, goats, oxen, and asses 
(Gen xiii. 2; xxvi 13, 14, xxx 32, A. Y ; 
xxxi 8, 9, 38, 41; xlvn 16-18) 

Cau'da. See Clauda. 

Caul. 

1. A net worn over the hair by Hebrew wo¬ 
men (Is. iii. 18); rendered networks on the 
margin of both the R. V. and the A. Y. 

2 The lesser omentum, a layer of the inner 
lining of the cavity of the belly, partly en¬ 
veloping the liver, as the greater omentum 
does the stomach (Ex. xxix. 13, 22; Lev ill. 
4, 10, 15) 

Cave. 

A hollow place or cavern in the side of a 
hill or in any similar situation. Caves tend 
to occur in all cliffs which are now or have 
at any former time been washed by sea waves; 
they are, however, most numerous and largest 
in limestone countries, of which Palestine is 
one. Caves served as dwellings for the 
aborigines of mount Seir, as the name Honte 
indicates (Gen. xxxvi. 20). Even in later 
times they were used as temporary abodes, 
as by Lot and his daughters after the de¬ 
struction of Sodom (xix. 30), and by Elijah 
fi Kin. xix. 9) They often served as stables 
for cattle. They were natural tombs, and wei e 
constantly employed for burial purposes; for 
example, the cave of Machpelah (Gen. xxin. 
1-20; xlix. 29) and the tomb of Lazarus (John 
xi. 38). In times of war aud oppression they 
afforded a place of refuge (Judg. vi 2; 1 Sam. 
xin. 6; xxiv. 3-10; 1 Mac i. 53; 2 Mac. vi. 
11), the most noted being the caves at Mak- 
kedah (Josh, x 16-27) and Adullam (1 Sam. 
sxii. 1: 2 Sam. xxiii. 13). 

Ce'dar. 

A famous tree of Lebanon (1 Kin. v. 6), tall 
and stately (Is ii. 13; Ezek. xvii 22; xxxi. 
3). It furnished a timber much prized in 
the construction of palaces and temples (2 
Sam. v. 11; 1 Kin v. 5, 6; vii. 1-12; Ezra 
iii. 7). From it pillars, beams, and planks 
were cut (1 Kin. vi 9, 10, 18; vii. 2, 7); idols 
were hewn (Is. xliv. 14); masts were made 
for ships (Ezek. xxvii. 5). It is fragrant 
(Song iv 11; Hos. xiv. 7), and it was used in 
ceremonial purifications (Lev. xiv. 4; Num, 


xix. 6). The tree is evidently tne Cedar of 
Lebanon (Abiqs cedrus or Cedrus libam), is 
called } erez in Hebrew, and bears the same 
name in Arabic, namely ’arz. It is a large 
tree of dome-shaped form, with long, spread¬ 
ing, contorted branches, evergreen leaves, 
and cones 3 to 5 inches long It is wild on 
mount Taurus as well as in Lebanon The 
little grove of trees on the latter range gen¬ 
erally visited by travelers was long believed 
to be the only one , but others have now been 
discovered on the back of the mountain It 
is doubtful whether the Deodar of the Hima¬ 
laya mountains is really a distinct species 

Ce'dron. See Kidron. 

Cel-o-syr'i-a. See C(elesyria. 

Cen'chre-ss, in A V. Cenchrea [millet]. 

The eastern of the two ports of Corinth, 
that which gave access to the Archipelago 
It was about 9 miles from the city. It was 
visited by Paul (Acts xviii. 18); and it pos¬ 
sessed a Christian church, of which Phebe 
was a servant or deaconess (Rom xvi. 1). The 
village of Kiknes marks the site and pre¬ 
serves the old name a little changed. 

Cen-de-bae'us, in A. V. Cendebeus. 

A general placed in command of the sea- 
coast of Judsea by Antioch us VII. (1 Mac. 
xv. 38) He was routed by Judas and John, 
sons of Simon Maccabseus (xvi. 1-10). 

Cen'ser. 

A vessel for holding incense whilst it is 
being burned (Num xvi 6,7,39). The censers 
of the tabernacle were of brass (Lev. xvi. 12; 
cp. Ex. xxvii. 3, firepans); those of the tem¬ 
ple were of gold (1 Kin vii 50; 2 Chron. iv. 
22; Heb. ix. 4). The censers of the book of 
Revelation (vm. 3, 5) were also of gold. 

Census. 

An enumeration and registration of a peo¬ 
ple, conveniently made among the Hebrews 
according to tribe, family, and house (Num. 
i. 18), and in the wilderness probably based 
on the reports of the officers over thousands, 
hundreds, fifties, and tens (Ex. xviii. 25; cp. 
round numbers, Num. i. 21,23, etc ). Besides 
enumerations of classes of the people, like 
that of the firstborn (Num. iii. 43), a formal 
census of all the Israelites of military age is 
recorded in the O. T. as having been taken on 
three different occasions. The first was taken 
at mount Sinai in the second month of the 
second year after they had left Egypt (Num. 
i). Omitting the Levites (47-54), there were 
of males above 20 years of age, and capable 
of bearing arms, 603,550 (45-47; xi. 21). The 
records of those who had recently paid tribute 
were probably used in making up the lists 
(Ex. xxxviii. 26). The Levites from one 
month old and upward were counted sepa¬ 
rately, and numbered 22,000 (Num. iii. 39). 
The second census was taken 38 years later 
at the camp at Shittim in the Moabite coun¬ 
try at the close of the forty years’ wandering. 
The number of men had altered but slightly 
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and now was 601,730 (Num. xxvi. 1-51), Le- 
vites 23,000 (xxvi 62). The third census was 
made by order of David, who found that there 
were of fighting men in Israel 800,000, in 
Judah 500,000 (2 Sam xxiv 1-9; cp. 1 Chron. 
xxi 1-6). About the same time the Levites, 
from 30 years old and upward, numbered 
38,000 (1 Chron xxiii 3) An enumeration 
was made of the exiles who returned to Jeru¬ 
salem from Babylonia with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii), and an enrollment was ordered by the 
emperor Augustus for the Roman empire 
shortly before the birth of Christ (Luke ii. 
1 ; see Quirinius). 

Cen-tu'ri-on [from Latin centum, one hun¬ 
dred] 

An officer in the Roman army (Acts xxi. 
32; xxn. 26), who at first commanded 100 
soldiers and afterwards about that number 
(cp. xxni 23) Two are mentioned by name 
in the N. T.. Cornelius, stationed at Caesarea, 
through whom it was made evident that the 
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Holy Spirit is given to gentile believers not 
less than to Jewish (Acts x.), and Julius, who 


conducted Paul and other pusoners to Rome 
ai d treated Paul kindly (Acts xxvii. 1, 3, 
43). Two centurions, besides Cornelius, be¬ 
lieved—one at Capernaum (Mat. viii. 5-13)* 
the other at the cross (xxvii. 54). 

Ce'phas [Aramaic, rock or stone]. 

An appellation given by Jesus to the apos¬ 
tle Simon (John i. 42 ; 1 Cor i 12; iii. 22; ix. 

5; xv 5; Gal ii 9); from it his best-known 
name Peter, which is the Greek equivalent of 
Cephas, arose 

Chal-ced'o-ny [from Chalkeddn , Kalkedon, 
a tow n in Asia Minor where the mineral was 
found]. * 

A precious stone, the third foundation of the 
wall of the New r Jerusalem (Rev xxi 19). Chal¬ 
cedony used to be regarded as a distinct species 
of siliceous (flinty) mineral, but is now reduced 
to a variety of the species quartz. It is hard, 
its largest ingredient being silica It is of a 
waxy luster, and therefore much duller than 
typical quaitz It is wdnte-gray, brown, blue, 
etc It is not perfectly crystallized, 
but often coats crystals of quartz It 
occurs massive, in veins, in nodules 
' of botryoidal form (? e. resembling a 
. cluster of grapes), or in stalactites 
' This stone, however, did not receive 
the name chalcedony, it is believed, 
until the Middle Ages, so that John, 
it w ould seem, had a different stone 
of Chaleedon in mind, perhaps the 
Chalcedonian emerald or the Chal- 
cedonian jasper w hich are mentioned 
I by Pliny (37, 18 and 37). 

Chal'col. See Calcol. 

Chal-de'a [akin to Hebrew r Kas - 
dim, and perhaps meaning land of the 
\ conquerors or of the Cushlanders] 
Originally the southern portion of 
^ Babylonia, at the head of the Persian 
x{ Gulf, but the designation tvas ulti- 
^ mately extended to the w hole of the 
alluvial plain stretching from above 
Hit to the gulf In the southern por- 
1 tion w T ere situated Ur and Erech ; m 
the northern part Babylon, Cutlia, 
Sippara. There w ere other cities in 
the country w hich are not mentioned 
in the Scriptures or are not identified. 
M Tlieie is no evidence that the term 
^ Chaldea included the plateau to the 
north, in whole or in part. The 
| theory that it did is ultimately based 
! on the identification of the river 
) Chebar, which w T as in the land of the 
^ Chaldeans (Ezek i 3), w r ith the river 
1' of Mesopotamia called by the Greeks 
I Chaboras But this identification can¬ 
not be maintained, for the Hebrews 
distinguished the two rivers by names 
radically different, K e bar and Habor. 
Again, the presence of people called Chal¬ 
deans m the mountains of Kurdistan dur¬ 
ing the retreat of the ten thousand under 
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Xenophon (Anabasis iv 3, 4, etc.), and of 
others in Pontus mentioned by Strabo (549) 
has been urged as proof that the primitive 
home of the Chaldeans was m Armenia. That 
theory seems now to be abandoned; partly 
doubtless because, although the Kurdish 
mountains and adjacent country ^ere re¬ 
peatedly traversed by the armies of Assyria 
during a period of seven hundred years, be¬ 
ginning in the fourteenth century b. c . and 
the geographical notices in the records of 
these military expeditions are full and min ute, 
yet there is no report of the Assyrians having 
found a people or country called Kaldu in all 
that region. If the people called Chaldeans 
by the classical writers referred to are properly 
named, and have any connection with the 
Chaldeans of the south, they arc late lmmi- 
giants, relics perhaps of the impenal army 
of Babylonia, rather than the original stock. 

Chal-de'an, in N. T Chaldee an. 

A native or inhabitant of Chaldea Chalde¬ 
ans early entered Babylonia. By the 9th 
century B. c they were fiimly established on 
the shores of the Persian gull, with Bit-yakin 
for their capital Undei Merodach-baladan 
they couqueied Babylonia, but he was finally 
crushed by Sennachenb, king of Assyna In 
625 B c. a Chaldean, Nabopolassar, founded 
the new Babylonian empire The Chaldeans 
were now the dominant lace, and doubtless 
possessed themselves of all offices ol influence 
So exclusively did they fill ecclesiastical po¬ 
sitions at the capital that at Babylon their 
name became synonymous with priests of 
Bel-marduk (Herod, i 181,183). These priests 
were esteemed as possessois of wisdom (Dan. 
i 4; n 2, 4). 

Chal-dees'« 

A variant form of Chaldeans used in the 
expression Ur of the Chaldees (Gen xi 31; 
Neh. ix 7), and also sometimes in A V when 
theie is no mention of Ur (2 Kin. xxiv. 2; 
xxv. 4-26; 2 Chron xxxvi. 17 ; Is xin. 19). 

Chalk'stone. 

A stone taken from the limestone rocks 
which constitute a marked feature of Pales¬ 
tine (Is. xxvn. 9). 

Chal'phi, in A. V. Calphl. 

Father of Judas, one of the two captains 
who stood by Jonathan Maccabaeus at Hazor 
(1 Mac xi. 70). 

Cham'ber-lain. 

One who looks after the private chambers 
of a palace or mansion ; as Blastus, who was 
over Herod’s bedchamber (Acts xii. 20); or 
one who has charge of the treasure chamber, 
as Erastus, the treasurer of the city of Corinth 
(Bom. xvi. 23, A. V. ; in E V. treasurer). In 
the O. T. the word rendered chamberlain sig¬ 
nifies eunuch, and is often translated so; see 
Eunuch. 

Cha-me'le-on [the ground lion]. 

A reptile which belongs to the same order 
as lizards, but, according to the present classi¬ 


fication, not to the same group The name is 
found in Lev. xi 30. In R V it is the ren¬ 
dering of the Hebrew Timhemeth, breathing, 
inflation (in A. V. mole), whereas in A V. it 
represents the Hebrew word Koah (in R. V. 
land crocodile; see Lizabd). The lungs of 
the lizard are very large and, when ex¬ 
panded, render it semi-transparent. Its eye¬ 
balls protrude from the head, and arc inde¬ 
pendent in their action, so that it can turn 
one eye up and the other down, or look in 
different directions and at different objects at 
the same time It has also the faculty of 
changing its hue in accordance with the color 
of the objects about it or with its temper 
when disturbed. This power is due to the 
presence of clear or pigment-bearing cells in 
the skin, their contractions and dilatations 
being controlled by the nervous system. It 
lives in trees Its feet are fitted for use as 
hands and its tail is prehensile, so that it is 
able to cling to the branches. It feeds upon 
insects which it captures by means of its long 
tongue covered at the end with a viscous sub¬ 
stance. 

Cham'ois. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Zemer , leaper. 
The animal is ruminant. (Deut. xiv. 5). It 
is not the real chamois, which is a native of 
the European mountains from the Pyrenees 
to tin Caucasus, but does not occur in Pales¬ 
tine. 

Cham-paign' [open country] (Deut. xi. 30, 
A. V.). See Ababah. 

Cha'naan. See Canaan. 

Cha-phen'a-tha, in A. V. Caphenatha. 

Apparently a portion of the eastern wall 
of Jerusalem, perhaps one of the towers or 
other mural fortifications (1 Mac. xn.37),and 
possibly even the tower that stood out from 
the upper house of the king (Neh. in. 25). 

Chap'i-ter. 

The capital, i. c. the head or uppermost 
part of a column, pillar, or pilaster (1 Kin. 
vii. 16). It can be varied m form and orna¬ 
mentation, according to the order of archi¬ 
tecture used in the building (Ex xxxvi. 38; 
xxxviii. 17, 19; 1 Km. vn. 19, 20). 

Chap'man. 

Originally a merchant; then a mere ped¬ 
lar (2 Chron. ix. 14). 

Char'a-shim [craftsmen], in R. V. Ge-har- 
ashim [valley of craftsmen]. 

A valley in Judah (1 Chron. iv. 14), in¬ 
habited after the exile by the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin (Neh. xi. 35). Conder suggests the 
ruin Hirsha as an echo of the name, on the 
slope of a wady If miles southeast of Aijalon 
and 11 miles west-northwest of Jerusalem. 

Char'che-mish. See Cabchemish. 

Char'ger. 

A large dish or platter. The name is ap¬ 
propriately used in the English version for 
the dish on which the head of John the Bap- 
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tist was brought to Herortias’ daughter (Mat. 
xiv 8), and for the silver dishes of 130 
shekels’ weight presented by the tribal princes 
at the dedication of the altar (Num vii. 13). 
The Hebrew word rendered charger in the 
last passage denotes the golden dishes which 
stood on the table of showbread (Ex. xxvi. 
29; Num iv. 7). 

Char'i-ot. 

A two-wheeled vehicle, of various forms, 
drawn by horses (2 Sam viii 4), and used 
for military (Ex. xiv. 9; 1 Sam xiii 5), state 
(Gen xli. 43, 2 Sam xv 1; 1 Kin i 5), and 
private 1 purposes (Gen. xlvi 29; 2 Km v 9; 
Acts vm 28). The bed was open behind, and 
rested on the axle without springs The 
wheels were not clumsy, but consisted of 
felloes, spokes, and naves, and were often 
of metal (1 Kin. vn. 33). Chariots were but 
poorly adapted to the hills of Palestine, and 
were not much used, but they w T ere common 
among the Canaamtes in the valley (Josh, 
xvii 16; Judg iv. 3), and among the Egyp¬ 
tians'(Is xxxi. 1), Ethiopians (2 Cliron. xvi. 
8), Syrians (2 Km. v. 9), Hittites (2 Km. vn. 
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6), and Assyrians (Nah ii. 3, 4; lii 2) The 
war chariots commonly carried a driver (2 
Chron. xvm 33), and occasionally a shield- 
bearer, besides the warrior himself. Probably 
among the Hebrews a third person, perhaps 
shieldbearer, sometimes occupied the chariot 
(2 Km. ix. 25). The war chariot w r as at times 
constructed of iron or covered wuth iron 
plates (Josh xvii. 16, 18; Judg. i. 19; iv. 3). 
The Persians armed the axles and sometimes 
the tongue with scythes. Cruel chariots of 
this sort were seen in Palestine in the Seleuci- 
dan period (2 Mac. xiii. 2). A four-wheeled 
vehicle may be intended in Rev. xvm. 13. 
See additional illustration under Bow. 

Char'i-ty. 

Love, often manifested by almsgiving. The 
charity described in 1 Cor. xiii. is not alms¬ 
giving, as is evident from ver. 3; it is love, 
chanty in the broad sense, love toward all. 
It is so rendered by the R. V. 

Char'ran. See Haran. 

Che'bar. 

A river in the land of the Chaldeans, on 


the banks of which some of the Jewish ex¬ 
iles, including the prophet Ezekiel, were set¬ 
tled. It was there that the prophet saw sev¬ 
eral of his visions (Ezek l 1, 3; lii. 15, 23; x. 

15,20). It is not the nver called by the Greeks 
Chaboras, which rises near Nisibis m upper 
Mesopotamia, and falls into the Euphrates 
at Circesium, for the Hebrew name of this 
river was Habor The Chebar was a great 
canal, southeast of Babylon These streams 
w T eie known by the name ndr, river 

Ched-or-la'o-mer [Elamite, servant of the 
god Lagamar]. 

A king of Elam, who evidently held the 
sovereignty over Babylonia. In the days of 
Abraham, in alliance with Amraphel, king of 
Shinar, Anoch, king of Ellasar, and Tidal, 
king of Gonm, he made an expedition to the 
west and subjugated the country about the 
Dead Sea. The people of the plain served 
him twelve years and then revolted. The 
next year Chedorlaomer came wuth his allies 
and smote the region east of the Jordan from 
Baslian southward, the land of Edom to the 
head of the Red Sea, the country afterwards 
inhabited by the Amalekites, and the plain 
about the Dead Sea. This conquest gave 
him control of the caravan routes from 
Arabia past the head of the Red Sea to 
Egypt, Canaan, and the north. But he 
earned off Lot from Sodom This in¬ 
duced Abraham to lead his numerous 
servants and his allied chieftains to the 
pursuit. They fell upon Chedorlaomer 
by night at Dan, put him and his fol¬ 
lowers to flight, and recovered the captives 
and the spoil (Gen xiv 1-16). It was not 
strange, even in those early days, for a 
Babylonian monaich to make an expedi- 
m tion to the countnes on the Mediterranean 
sea. Long before the time of Abraham 
great kings, such as Lugal-zaggisi, Saigon, 
Gudea, had extended their conquests to the 
western sea oi drawn supplies from that 
region. 

Kudurmabug, the overlord of Babylonia, 
w T as an Elamite, and Enaku, king of Larsa, 
was Ins son Chedorlaomer’s name, in its 
native foim Kudurlagamar, proves that he 
w f as an Elamite, and his association with 
Arioch and the extent of his sway, strongly 
indicate that he was a membei of this dyn¬ 
asty and a successoi of Kuduimabug 

Cheese. 

The curd of milk, coagulated, separated 
from the wdiey, and pressed (Job x. 10; cp. 
1 Sam. xvii 18 ; 2 Sam. xvii 29). A valley at 
Jerusalem bore the name Tyropceon (War v. 
4, 1), which in Greek means cheesemakers. 

Che'lal [consummation, completion]. 

A son of Pahath-moab, whom Ezra induced 
to divorce his foreign wife (Ezra x. 30). 

Che'lub [wicker basket;. bird’s cage]. 

1. A brother of Shuah, whose lineage is not 
tmeed, but who was entitled to registry in the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iv. 11). 
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2. The father of David’s officer over the 
cultivators (1 Chron. xxvii. 26). 

Che-lu'hal. See Caleb 1. 

Chel'u-hi, in A. V. Chel'luh. 

A son of Bani, whom Ezra induced to di¬ 
vorce his foreign wife (Ezra x. 35). 

Chem'a-rim, in text of A. V. Chemarims. 

Priests of the high places (2 Km xxni 5, 
margin), of the calves at Bethel (Hos. x. 5, 
margin), and of Baal (Zeph. i. 4). 

Che'mosh [probably subduer]. 

The god of the Moabites (Num. xxi. 29; 
Jer. xlviii. 46 ; Moabite Stone 3), worshiped in 
the same manner as was Molech, by the sac¬ 
rifice of children as burnt offerings (2 Kin. 
iii. 27). His identity with Molech appears 
further from Judg. xi. 24, where the god of 
the Ammonites, who was Molech (1 Kin xi. 
7), is called Chemosh. Solomon erected a 
high place for him near Jerusalem (1 Kin. xi 
7), which was afterwards defiled by Josiah (2 
Kin. xxni. 13). 

Che-na'a-nali [feminine of Canaan]. 

1. A Benjamite. family of Jediael (1 Chron. 

vii. 10). 

2. The father of the false prophet Zedekiah 
who deluded Ahab (1 Kin. xxii. 11; 2 Chron. 
xviii. 10). 

Chen'a-ni [firm]. 

A Levite who assisted in bringing the re¬ 
turned exiles to such a frame of mind that 
they agreed to enter into a covenant to wor¬ 
ship Jehovah (Neh. ix. 4). 

Chen-a-ni'ah [Jehovah is firm]. 

A chief of the Levites in David’s reign, of 
the house of Izhar. who was appointed super¬ 
intendent of the outward business, such as 
judging (1 Chron. xxvi. 29), and the trans¬ 
portation of the ark (xv. 22, 27, margin ; in 
text, song). 

Che-phar-am'mo-ni, in A. V. Che-phar- 
ha-am'mo-nai [village of the Ammonite]. 

A village of Benjamin (Josh. xvin. 24). 
Site unknown. 

Che-phi'rah [village]. 

A city of the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 17), al¬ 
lotted to the Bepjamites (xvm. 26). It con¬ 
tinued to exist after the captivity (Ezra n. 
25; Neh. vii. 29). Its site is the ruin Kef ireh, 
8 miles west-northwest of Jerusalem. 

Che'ran [possibly cither or lute]. 

A Horite, a son of Dishon (Gen. xxxvi. 26; 
1 Chron. i. 41). 

Cher'eth-ltes, in A. V. once Cherethlms 

[probably Cretans]. 

A nation or tribe inhabiting the Philistine 
country or its southern portion (1 Sam. xxx 
14 ; Ezek. xxv. 16; Zeph ii 5, 6). They may 
be identical with the Philistines who came 
from Caphtor (q. v ), or may represent a di¬ 
rect emigration from Crete. Some of them 
were members of David’s bodyguard (2 Sam. 

viii. 18 with xxiii. 23; xv. 18). In three 


places the name Carite appears in their stead 
(2 Sam. xx. 23; 2 Kin. xi. 4, 19, both E. V.). 
It has been suggested that this name preserves 
the memory of Carian inhabitants of Crete, 
alluded to by classical writers. 

Che'rlth [cut, gorge]. 

A brook before Jordan, by which Elijah 
sojourned (1 Kin. xvii. 3, 5). Whether east 
or west of the Jordan is uncertain. 

Cher'ub, plural Cfcer'u-bim ; in A. V. 
Cherubims. 

1. Guardians placed east of the garden of 
Eden to prevent the approach of our first pa¬ 
rents- to the tree of life after their expulsion 
from the garden (Gen iii. 24) When the ark 
was constructed for the tabernacle, cherubim 
wrought of gold were placed facing each 
other, one at each side of the mercy seat, 
overshadowing it with their wings (Ex. xxv. 
18-20; xxxvii. 7-9) They symbolized the 
presence and unapproachabihty of Jehovah, 
whose glory was manifested between them 
(Lev. xvi. 2), who thus dwelt m the midst of 
liis people, and was present in the tabernacle 
to receive worship (Ex xxv. 22; Lev. i. 1). 
Frequent reference is made to Jehovah dwell¬ 
ing between the cherubim (Num. vn 89; 1 
Sam. iv. 4 ; 2 Sam. vi. 2; 2 Km xix 15; Ps* 
lxxx 1; xcix. 1; Is. xxxvii. 16) Cherubim 
were also embroidered on the hangings of the 
tabernacle (Ex. xxvi 1). For the grander 
temple Solomon had two gigantic cherubs 
made. The height was ten cubits, or about 
fifteen feet, and the expansion of their 
wings as many more They were of olive 
wood, and were overlaid with gold (1 Kin. vi. 
23-28; vni 7: 2 Chron in. 10-13; v 7, 8; 
Heb ix 5) Cherubs, with palm trees and 
open flowers, were also carved all round the 
walls of the temple (1 Kin vi 29). In a 
poem David represented Jehovah as riding 
upon a cherub and flying (2 Sam xxn. 11; 
Ps. xviii 10). Ezekiel had a vision of cherubs 
by the river Chebar Each had four faces 
and four wings (Ezek x 1-22 ; cp ix 3), and 
since they seem to be identical with the 
four living creatures previously seen by the 
prophet, these four faces were those of a man, 
a lion, an ox, and an eagle (cp i 5-12 with 
x. 20, 21). They carried tlie throne of Jeho¬ 
vah (i. 26-28; ix. 3). Finally the apostle John 
in the apocalypse describes four living crea¬ 
tures, who had faces like those of the same 
four animals (Eev. iv. 6 9). 

It is possible, though not yet proven, that 
the Assyrians had acquaintance with the 
same idea. Their winged, man-headed bulla 
have a certain external physical resemblance 
to cherubim as sometimes described in the 
Hebrew Scriptures ; and they performed the 
same function, being placed at the entrance 
of palaces and temples where majesty dwelt. 
It is especially premature, however, to assert 
that the bulls of Assyria bore a name similar 
to that of the Hebrew cherubim. 

The varying forms assumed by the cherubim 
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in art and poetic imagery show that they 
were symbols. But symbols of what? The 
flaming sword (Gen lii. 24). and the dark¬ 
ness under Him who did ride upon a cherub 
and flew upon the wings of the wind (Ps. 
xviii. 10), have been cited as the main sup¬ 
port of the theory that the cherub is in ulti¬ 
mate analysis the storm cloud It is true J 
that the cherubim might represent some 
power of nature, or all the powers of nature, 
as the servants of Jehovah and guardians of 
his abode. But the biblical writers represent 
the cherubim, symbolically at least, as ani¬ 
mate beings with the intelligence of man, ' 
the strength of the ox, the courage of the , 
lion, and the free motion of the eagle through 
the air The facts at present obtainable m- 1 
dicate an order of angels 

2 A place in Babylonia, from which cer¬ 
tain persons came who could not prove their 
Israelite descent (Ezra n. 59; Neh mi Gl). 
Situation unknown Pronounced ke'i ub 

Ches'a-lon [trust, hope] 

A town on the boundary line of Judah, on 
mount Jeanm (Josh, xv 10), commonly iden¬ 
tified with the village of Kesla, 10 miles west 
of Jerusalem 

Chewed [perhaps the noun from which 
Kat»dtm n Chaldeans, is derived] 

A son of Nalior by Ins wife Milcah (Gen. 
xxi i 22). 

Che'sil [a fool] 

A village m the most southerly region of 
Judah (Josh xv 30) ; apparently called also 
Bethul and Bethuel 

Chest'nut. See Plane 

Che-sul'loth [trusts, or perhaps the loins 
or slopes]. 

A town on the boundary line of Issaehar 
(Josh xix 18), piobably the same as Cliislotli- 
tabor (q v) 

Cheth, in It. V. Heth and Hheth. 

The eighth letter of the Hebrew alphabet 
English H, which developed out of the same 
original, and Ch, though neither is pronounced 
with the guttural sound of cheth, repiesent 
it in anglicized Hebrew names, as Haran, 
Chezib. It stauds at the beginning of the 
eighth section of Ts. exix. in several versions, 
in which section each verse begins with this 
letter. 

Che'zib. See Achzib. 

Chi'don [a javelin]. 

A name for the threshing floor at which 
Uzza was struck dead for touching the ark 
(1 Chron. xni. 9). In 2 Sam \i. 6 called 
Nachon. The difference of name has not 
been satisfactorily explained. Exact site un¬ 
known. 

Chll'e-ab. 

David’s second son (2 Sam. iii. 3; where 
the Greek gives his name as Daluia[li], born 
at Hebron. His mother was Abigail. In 
I Chron. iii. 1 he is called Daniel. 
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Chil'i-on [a wasting away]. 

The younger son of Elimelech and Naomi 
(Ruth l 2, 5) 

Chil'mad. 

A place which traded with Tyre, mentioned 
in connection with Sheba and Asshur (Ezek. 
xxvn 23) 

Chim'ham [longing] 

The son of Barzillai the Gileadite. When 
the father was invited by David to Jerusalem, 
and declined the honor on account of his ad¬ 
vanced age, Ohimham was sent m his place 
(2 Sam xix 37, 38) He seems to have set¬ 
tled in the vicinity of Bethlehem and erected 
a caravansary (Jer xli 17). 

Chin'ne-reth and Chinneroth, m A V once 
Cinneroth (1 Km xv 20) [lute, harp]. 

1 A ioitilied city ot Naphtali (Josh xix. 
35, cp also Deut m 17) 

2 The legion around the city of Chinnereth 
(1 Kill xv 20, tp also Josh, xi 2), com¬ 
monly identified with the plain of Gennesaret 
(Mat xiv 34) 

3. The sheet of water adjacent to the forti¬ 
fied city and region of Chinnereth (Num 
xxxiv 11 Josh xn 3, xm 27; 1 Kin xv 
20). In later times known as the lake of 
Gennesaret (Luke v 1) and sea of Galilee or 
Tiberias (John vi 1) 

I Chi'os. 

i An island, now’ called Scio or Chio, in the 
Greek Aichipelago, at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Smyrna It has Lesbos on the north 
and Samos on the south. It is about 32 miles 
long from north to south, 18 broad from east 
to west, and has an area of about 400 square 
miles Paul’s vessel passed it on his last voy¬ 
age to Palestine (Acts xx 15). 

Chis'lev, in A V Chisleu. 

The ninth month of the Hebrew’ year (Neh. 
i 1, Zech. vn 1, 1 Mac 1 . 54). See Year. 

Chis'lon [trust, hope] 

Father of the prince of Benjamin in the 
time of Moses (Num. xxxiv. 21). 

Chis'loth-ta'bor [the flanks of Tabor oi 
the trust of Tabor]. 

A locality hard by mount Tabor, and a 
landmark oil the boundary of Zebuluu (Josh, 
xix 12); piobably the same as Chesulloth, a 
town on the bolder of Issaehar (ver. 18). The 
I two names aie radically identical; they differ 
I merely in the vocalization, and this differ¬ 
ence of pronunciation is not supported by 
the Septuagint Eusebius mentions a vil¬ 
lage Chasalus m the plain near mount Tabor. 
The place is commonly identified with the 
modern village of Iks&l or Ksal, which 
stands on a low, rocky eminence west of 
Tabor. 

Chith'lish, in A. Y. Kithlish, 

A village in the lowland of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 40) 

Chit'tim. See Kittim. 
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CHi'un. 

A word occurring but once in the He¬ 
brew Bible (Amos v. 26). It may denote the 
planet Saturn, known to the Syrians as 
Khwan or Kaivan, and which was looked 
bpon as unpropitious. The A. R. V. trans¬ 
lates it shrine. 

Chlo'e [the first shoot of green grass] 

A Christian woman, apparently of Corinth 
(1 Cor. i 11). 

Chor-a'shan. See Ashan. 

Cho-ra'zin. 

A town mentioned along with Bethsaida 
and Capernaum, and probably, like them, 
near the sea of Galilee. Like the two other 
places, Chorazm had at times been the scene 
of the Saviour’s preaching and beneficent 
miracles; but it tailed to turn its spiritual 
pnvileges to account, and was doomed to 
suffer the penalty ot its neglect (Mat. xi 21, 
Luke x 13). Eusebius, in the lourth cen¬ 
tury, said that it was 2 Roman miles from 
Capernaum In 1842 the Rev. G. Williams 
believed that he had found it at Kerazeli, 
about 21 miles north of Tell Hum. The 


the Hebrew name Messiah, which denoted 
the anointed king of Israel, and, after Saul’s 
reign, the royal .son of David The term was 
borrowed from the Scptuagint, specially from 
Ps ii. 2 ; Dan ix. 2.") When used in the N 
T. it generally has the word the prefixed, and 
means the Messiah of O T. prophecy (Mat 
xvi 16, 20; xxvi. 63: Mark vin 29 ; Luke lii 
15; John i. 41). Sometimes the is omitted 
(Mat xxvi. 68; John iv. 25). 

Christ, though really used in the primary 
sense, is so constantly appended to Jesus, the 
distinctive personal name of our Lord, given 
from his birth, as virtually to constitute part 
of the proper name (John i 17 ; Acts xi. 17 ; 
Rom i 1, v 1, Philemon 1, etc ). 

Chris'tian. 

A follower of the Lord Jesus Christ The 
name was first given at Antioch, about a. d. 
43, and appaiently by foes lather than friends 
(Acts xi. 26). Though destined ultimately to 
become universal, yet it took loot so slowly 
that it is found only twice again in the N T , 
once in the mouth of Agnppa II , when Paul 
preached repentance and remission of sins 
through Jesus and testified to the resurrec- 



identification is now generally accepted It 
is a little inland, in a side valley branching 
off from another one which goes down to the 
lake. The spot is marked by extensive ruins, 
including a synagogue. 

Cho-ze'ba. See Cozeba. 

Christ [Greek, anointed]. 

The Anointed One. a title corresponding to 


tion of Christ (Acts xxvi 18, 23, 28), and 
once in a letter from Peter to comfoit the 
faithful whose adherence to Chiist brought 
persecution upon them (1 Pet iv. 16). 

Chronicles, Books of the. 

Two historical books of the O T They 
are evidently the work of a single author, 
for they have unity of plan and purpose, and 
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are incomplete if one is sundered from the 
other In fact they actually formed one book 
in the old Hebrew canon The Septuagint 
translators divided them into two, and this 
division was finally admitted into printed 
editions of the Hebrew canon The Hebrew 
name of the books is “ Aets of the Days,” i e 
of the Times The Septuagint calls them 
ParaJnpomena, or tilings left over The title 
is unfortunate, since it incorrectly implies 
that the hook was intended as a supplement, 
whereas it has an independent aim The 
name Chronicles is derived from the title 
Chromvnn applied to these writings by Jerome, 
who describes them as “a chronicle of the 
whole of sacred history ” 

The work naturally divides itself into two 
parts 1 The genealogies, especial lv of Judah, 
Benjamin, and Le\i, from the cieation to the 
return from the Babylonian exile (1 Chron. 
l -vni ), w T ith a register of those who, prob¬ 
ably before the exile, dwelt m Jerusalem (ix 
1-114) The transition to part second is af¬ 
forded by means of the genealogy and death 
of Saul and Jonathan (ix 35-x 14) 2 His- 

toiy of the Israelites, moie especially of 
Judah, from the accession of l)a\nl to the 
return fiom the Babylonian exile (xi-2 
Chron xxxvi ). 

The abrupt conclusion of the work, and 
the identity of its closing veises with the 
opening verses of Ezra, lia\e been thought 
to indicare that Chionicles and E/ia were 
oiiginally one continuous history But these 
verses aie a quotation either m both Chioni¬ 
cles and Ezia from the same state document, 
or, moie piobahly, m one hook fiom the 
other The books themselves ne\ei consti¬ 
tuted one woik They are entirely diffeient 
in plan, and ancient tradition nevei reckoned 
them as one. They may, liowevei, have had 
one and the same authoi. 

The tiist datum which bears on the ques¬ 
tion as to when the work was composed is 
found m the genealogies The line of David is 
brought downi to a date later than any other 
The grandchildren of Zerubbabel are men¬ 
tioned (1 Chron m. 19-21), consequently the 
w T ork cannot have been composed a great 
while before the time of Ezra It is, liovv- 
ever, fiequently affirmed that yet later de¬ 
scendants of Zerubbabel are registered, ev en 
the sixth generation after luni (21-24) But 
there is not the shadow of proof that the 
families enumerated m verse 21, latter part, 
were descendants of Hananiah, son of Zerub¬ 
babel Their descent and that of Sliecaniali, 
whose posterity is given at considerable 
length (21-24), are not indicated. The phe¬ 
nomenon of unattached families is of com¬ 
mon occurrence in these genealogies, and, 
when the text is not at fault, indicates that 
the family thus loosely catalogued belonged 
to the clan or tribe with which it is registered, 
though its connection is not traced. The 
four families enumerated in verse 21 be¬ 
longed to the lineage of David, and were col¬ 


lateral with the royal line which descended 
through Hananiah. son of Zerubbabel. The 
other indications likewise point to the time 
of Ezra The amount contributed toward 
the erection of the temple is stated in Per¬ 
sian coins, not in Greek (1 Chron xxix 7, 
It V , dancs), which indicates that the Greek 
empire had not supplanted the Persian when 
the work w T as composed The designation 
of the temple as “the Birah,” the castle or 
the palace (1 Chron. xxix 1, 19), indicates a 
time not later than Nehemiah , for after his 
time “the Birah’ denoted not the temple, 
but a structure erected by him (Xeh n 8, 
vn 2, both R V ), which came to he dis¬ 
tinguished from the temple and all other 
buildings as the castle, see Antonia, 
Tow LR OF 

Ancient opinion was that Chionicles was 
written by Ezra This tradition cannot be 
proved, aud it is not vital that it should be. 
But there is no valid objection to it, and it 
is stieugtliened by peculiaiities of language 
common to (’hromcles and Ezia These pecu¬ 
liarities have led most modem entus, even 
when influenced by the unwananted mtei- 
pietation ol the genealogy ill in 19-24 to as¬ 
sign a late date to Chionicles, nev ertheless to 
hold that the two books m then present form 
aie from the same hand 

Chionicles stands among the Hagiograplia, 
the last division of the Hebiew canon, and 
not among “ the piopliets ” This is evidence 
that the authoi was not a prophet; see 
(’anon The Masontes, followed as a rule 
hv Spanish mauusciipts, placed Chionicles 
first m order among the Hagiograplia and 
immediately before the Psalms In the 
printed editions of the Hebrew Bible, and 
in German and French mauusciipts, it fol¬ 
lows Ezra-Neliemiah, and is the last book in 
the division Tins position it probably oc¬ 
cupied at the time of Christ, for Zechanah is 
cited as the last [named] prophet who suf- 
feied a violent death (Mat xxni 35; Luke 
xi 51, cp 2 Chron xxiv 20-22) 

Foi tin 1 hook of the chionicles of the kings 
s,of Israel, see Kings, Books o* tiie 

Chro-nol'o-gy. 

The nations of antiquity did not have a 
uniform system of chronology; nor did they 
entertain the same notions and feel the same 
need of an exact and unvaiying chronological 
method as does the modern vvoild The As¬ 
syrians and Babylonians appear to have been 
confident of their ability to date events of re¬ 
mote antiquity, but, so far as knowm. they did 
not have an era serving as a fixed standard 
from which to reckon all occurrences, but 
named each year after a public official, and 
kept a list of these annual eponyms. An 
event having been dated by the eponymy m 
which it happened, its remoteness was readily 
ascertained by counting on the list or canon 
the number of eponyms that had intervened, 
In Babylonia, Assyria, Palestine, and Egypt, 
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documents were frequently dated by the reg¬ 
nal year of the reigning monarch. Unfortu¬ 
nately the scribes did not always reckon uni¬ 
formly; but under the same king some re¬ 
garded the accession year as the first regnal 
year, while others considered the civil twelve- 
month which followed the accession as the 
first year of the reign. Furthermore, a son 
was not infrequently associated with his 
father on the throne, and some scribes treated 
the first year of association with the father, 
and others the first year of sole reign, as the 
first regnal year The deficient sense of 
chronology, estimated by modern concep¬ 
tions, is seen in the fact that Josephus deter¬ 
mines the duration of the kingdom of Israel 
by simply adding together the number of 
years that each king ruled, regardless of the 
fact that the reigns regularly overlapped one 
year, since the death of a king and the ac¬ 
cession of his successor fell in the same year, 
and this year was apt to be reckoned to both 
reigns. Pursuing this method, he states that 
the kingdom of Israel lasted 240 years, 7 
months, and 7 days (Antiq. ix. 14, 1); yet by 
other calculations, which he makes on the 
basis of the reigns of the kings of Judah, he 
implies that the period was 263 years (e g 
Antiq x 8, 5 with vm 7, 8 and x. 9, 7) The 
same lack of a nice chronological sense ap¬ 
pears in the fact that Josephus estimates the 
number of years that elapsed from the ex¬ 
odus to the founding of the temple at 592 
(Antiq. vm 3, 1), at other times at 612 (xx. 
10; con Apion. n 2), the Hebrew writer at 
480 (1 Kin. vi. 1), and Paul apparently at 
about 574 (Acts xni 18-21 and 1 Kin. n 11; 
vi. 1). These diverse statements appear con¬ 
tradictory to the modem reader who lacks 
the historic sense and cannot divest himself 
of modem chronological conceptions; but 
they are accurate in the sense in which they 
were intended, and in which they were un¬ 
derstood. 

The era, as it is used in modern chronology, 
came into use at a comparatively late date. 
The exodus from Egypt served the Hebrews 
for a brief time as a point from which to 
reckon (Ex. xvi. 1; Num. ix 1; x 11, xxxni 
38). The Romans dated all documents by 
the name of the consul in office, and later 
they added the regnal year of the emperor. 
Their historians began to date from the foun¬ 
dation of the city, a. u c., but the custom 
did notarise until some centuries after the 
event. Varro’s date for the founding of the 
city, 753 b. c., is generally accepted as the 
commencement of this era. The Greeks 
reckoned by periods of four years called 
Olympiads. The first began in 776 b. c , the 
year in which Coroebus was victor in the 
Olympic games. The Syrians used the Se- 
leucidan era, beginning with October 312 
B. c. It was used by the Jews in Maccabaean 
times (1 Mac. i. 10). The Mohammedans date 
from the Hegira, or flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca, in a. d. 622. The Jews use a world’s 


era, dating from the creation, whicli they 
place in the year 3760-61 B. c. Christian 
nations have adopted the birth of Christ as 
an era. At the beginning of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, the Roman abbot Dionysius in his 
Easter tables counted from the incarnation 
of the Lord. The abbot erred in his calcula¬ 
tion of the date of Christ’s birth, but the 
year which he fixed upon, A. u c. 754, has 
been accepted as the commencement of the 
Christian era. The Christian era began, not 
with no year, but with a first year. Events 
which occurred within the civil year which 
included Christ’s birth are dated in the first 
year 

Dates were placed in the margin of A V. 
in 1701. They represent the chronological 
scheme of Usher, archbishop of Armagh, 
which he published in his Annales Vetens et 
Novi Testamenti in 1650-54. His work was 
careful and scholarly, and served a useful 
purpose for two centuries and a half. But 
it is inaccurate and obsolete. It gives only 
one of several possible arrangements. It is 
based m crucial points on Usliei’s private in¬ 
terpretation of disputed passages, in some of 
which he clearly erred, as has been proved in 
recent years His system was worked out 
from the standpoint of modern chronological 
conceptions, and fails to do justice to the 
different notions which prevailed in an¬ 
tiquity. It was constructed without the in¬ 
valuable aid of data which have been brought 
to light by modern research. But although 
Usher’s system is obsolete, it cannot as yet be 
superseded by a complete and final scheme 
A few dates are fixed, and the chronology of 
certain periods is established. Other dates 
are still under investigation or are awaiting 
disclosure from undiscovered ancient lecords 
Much is tentative. 


I. From the Creation of the World to 
the Birth of Abraham. 

The data are furnished by the Hebrew 
records in Gen v. 1-32; vn 11; xi. 10-26. 
There are several possible methods of inter¬ 
preting them, among which may be men¬ 
tioned • 

1. The geuealogy was constructed by the 
ancient writers in the same manner that it 
would be framed by people of the present 
day. 


Adam 
Seth, 

Enosh, 

Kenan, 

Mahalalel, 

Jared, 

Enoch, 

Methuselah, 

Lamecb, 

Noah, in whose 
From the creation to 
the flood, 


having lived 130 years, begat 
who “ “ 105 

90 
70 
65 
162 
65 
187 
182 

600th year the flood 
__ came. 

1656 years. 
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Noah 
Shem, who 
Arpachshad 
Shelah, 

Eber, 

Peleg, 

Reu, 

Serug, 

Nahor, 

Terah, 


having lived 500 years, begat 
** “ “ 100 “ 


35 

30 

34 

30 

32 

30 

29 

70 


Abram, Nahor, and 

Haran, 890 years after birth 

of Noah. 

290 “ after the 

flood. 

1946 “ after the 

creation. 


The two years of Gen. xi. 10 are added to 
this result by Usher, according to whom 
Terah begat his sons 1948 years after the 
creation. On this interpretation Shem was 
not the eldest son of Noah, as is generally be¬ 
lieved, born when his father was 500 years old 
(Gen v. 32). But xi 10 has another explana¬ 
tion. Interpreting the data of the genealogy 
as before, Noah having lived 500 years begat 
Shem, who having lived 100 years, begat 
Arpachshad. Arpachshad was thus born in 
the 601st year of Noah's life. He was born 
in the second civil year after the flood year, 
counting it the first The flood year was the 
600th of Noah's life (vii. 6, 11), the flood 
itself prevailing during five months of that 
year. Noah lived 350 full years after the 
flood year, counting it the first (ix. 28). In 
the flood year he was 599 years and some 
months old. As he lived 350 years longer, he 
died when he was 949 years and some months 
old, in the 950th year of his age (ix 29). There 
are discrepancies between the Hebrew, the 
Septuagmt, and the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
The Hebrew text is evidently the most ac¬ 
curate one with respect to dates. The Sep- 
tuagint, probably on the ground that the long- 
lived antediluvians were not likely to beget 
a son while they were less than 150 years old, 
took the liberty of adding a century to the 
Hebrew date, where it was said that they 
had done so, as in the case of Adam, Seth, 
Enosh, Kenan, Mahalalel, and Enoch. The 
minor variations are that to Lamech the 
Alexandrian text and Lucian assign 188 + 
565 = 753 years; and Lucian divides Methu¬ 
selah’s life into 167 + 802 — 969 years The 
Samaritan Pentateuch, on the contrary, ap¬ 
parently on the ground that an antediluvian 
was not likely to have lived 150 years with¬ 
out begetting his first son, finding by the He¬ 
brew text that Jared did so at 162, Methuse¬ 
lah at 187 (according to Lucian at 167), and 
Lamech at 182, cut the figures down to 62,67, 
and 53. This reduced the total length of their 
lives, whereas the Septuagint had carefully 
balanced its additions to the first part of the 
lives by corresponding subtractions from the 
later part, so that the total length of each life 


was the same in that version as in the He¬ 
brew original, except in the case of Lamech. 
Similarly, in the case of the postdiluvian pa¬ 
triarchs who preceded Abraham, the Septua¬ 
gint hesitates to allow them to beget a son till 
they are 100 years old It adds 100 years to 
the ages at which sons were begotten by 
Arpachshad, Shelah, Eber, Peleg, Reu, and 
Serug, and 50 (Alexandrian manuscript and 
Lucian) to the time of life when Nahor begat 
Terah After Arpachshad it inserts Kenan, 
and states that he begat Shelah when 130 
years old. The Samaritan Pentateuch allows 
them to beget a son after 50; and in the case 
of Arpachshad, Shelah, Eber, Peleg, Reu, and 
Serug adds 100 years to the age assigned by 
the Hebrew text, and 50 years in the case of 
NahoT. 

2. Or many links are omitted. As in other 
Hebrew genealogies, each member is said to 
have begotten his successor, although the 
latter may be a grandson or even remoter 
descendant; as in the Toyal genealogy given 
in Matthew, the three kings,Ahaziah, Joash, 
and Amaziah are passed over and Joram is 
said to have begotten Uzziah, his great-great- 
grandson (i. 8, R V.; cp the use of the verb 
“ bare ” in Gen. xlvi 15,18). Only prominent 
members of the line are enumerated, or else, 
as an aid to memory, a definite number is 
chosen; m Matthew groups of twice seven, 
in Genesis groups of ten 

Adam, at the age of 130 begat 

Seth, who at the age of 105 begat 
Ancestor of Enosh or Enosh himself. 

Enosh, at the age of 90 begat 
Ancestor of Kenan or Kenan himself. 

Kenan, at the age of 70 begat 
Ancestor of Mahalalel or Mahalalel him¬ 
self. 

According to this theory, the Hebrew records 
afford no basis for a chronology from Adam 
to Abraham It assumes, further, that the 
age assigned to the patriarchs is that of their 
natural life. Adam lived 930 years. This 
extraordinary longevity is accounted for by 
the fact that sm, which has a physical effect 
and works disease and death, had only be¬ 
gun its malign influence on the race, and had 
not reached its normal hereditary power 
The balance between man in a sinless state 
and man in the condition of sinner had not 
been attained. 

3 Or the names denote an individual and 
his family spoken of collectively; as Israel 
denotes a patriarch and his descendants, Kain 
is used for the Kenites (Num. xxiv. 22, R. V.), 
David for the royal house (1 Kin. xii. 16). 
Sometimes the family takes its name from its 
progenitor or later leading member of the 
tribe; sometimes the name of the tribe ot 
of the country it inhabits is applied to its 
chief representative, as to-day men are con¬ 
stantly addressed by their family name, and 
nobles are called by the name of their duchy 
or county. In Gen. x. the names in the gen- 
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ealogy are sometimes individuals, sometimes 
peoples, sometimes cities, sometimes coun¬ 
tries ; and in the pedigree of Abraham given 
in this chapter Arpachshad, whom Shem be¬ 
gat (x. 22), is apparently a country whose in¬ 
habitants were descendants of Shem, and this 
country produced Shelah (cp. bear, beget, 
firstborn in Gen. xxv 2, 3; 12-16). The 
longevity is the period during which the 
family had prominence and leadership. 


Adam, 1 

Family of Seth originated when Adam 
was 130 years old (v 3). 130 

Adam and his direct line were at the 
head of affairs for 930 years (ver 5), 
when they were superseded by 
Family of Seth, 930 

In Seth, 105 years after it attained 
headship, the family of Enosh took 
its nse (ver 6). 1035 

After being at the head of affairs for 
912 years (ver. 8), Seth was suc¬ 
ceeded by 

Family of Enosh, 1842 

Ninety years after Enosh attained to 
headship there sprang from it the 
family of Kenan (ver. 9). 1932 

After Enosh had held the leadership 
815 years longer (ver. 10), Enosh 
gave place to 

Family of Kenan, 2747 

Family of Lamech, 6848 

Family which took its name from Noah 
originated, 7030 

Lamech is succeeded by 
Family of Noah, 7625 

Shem, Ham, and Japheth born about 8125 
Flood, 8225 

Arpachshad originates, 8227 

The race of Shem, as distinct from the 
other descendants of Noah, become 
preeminent, 8575 


Hence the years from the creation of Adam 
to the flood were 8225, and from Adam to the 
death of Terah may be 11,571. This outline 
exhibits one application of the theory; but 
it must be remembered that at different points 
in the genealogy various interpretations are 
possible, which must be subject to individual 
preference until further data come to light. 

II. From the Birth of Abraham to the 
Exodus 

How long after the flood Abraham was 
born cannot be determined from the biblical 
record, not even by the first method enume¬ 
rated above and employed by Usher in inter¬ 
preting the genealogy from Adam to Abra¬ 
ham, for the age of Terah at the birth of Ab¬ 
raham is not so stated in Gen. xi. 26,32 as to be 
unquestionable; see Abraham. According 
to Usher, Abraham’s birth occurred in 1996 
B. c. The period from the birth of Abraham 
to the descent into Egypt can be measured . 


Birth of Abraham to— 

“ “ Isaac 100 years (Gen. xxi. 5). 

“ “ Jacob 60 years (Gen. xxv. 26). 
Jacob’s age at de¬ 
scent into Egypt J30 years (Gen. xlvii. 9). 

290 years. 

The sojourn of the children of Israel in 
Egypt was 430 years (Ex. xii. 40, 41). But 
from what initial date is this period reck¬ 
oned? From the covenant with Abraham 
(Gen. xv ), when he was between 75 and 85 
years old (xii. 4 ; xvi 3), as Usher and many 
others believe, or from the descent into 
Egypt ? Probably from the latter event; 
see Egypt III 3. 

It is generally believed that Ramses II 
was the Pharaoh of the oppression, and one 
of his successors, probably Mer-n-ptah (a name 
more familiar in the form Meneptali), was 
the Pharaoh of the exodus ; see Egypt III 8. 
The date of Ramses II. may be approxi¬ 
mately fixed by the fact that Amen-hetep, or as 
the Greeks pronounced the name, Amenophis 
IV. of Egypt was a contemporary of Ashuru- 
ballit of Assyria Tukulti-adar, fifth in descent 
from Ashuruballit, reigned, according to a 
statement of Sennacherib, about 1300 B c. 
The fifth or sixth king on the throne of Egypt 
after Amenophis IV. was Ramses II., an indi¬ 
cation that Ramses II. reigned about 1300 B. c. 
The date of Meneptah’s reign was deter¬ 
mined in the following manner Menophres, 
apparently Meneptah, is the king m whose 
reign the Sothic period of 1460 years is said 
to have begun. According to Theon the as¬ 
tronomer, the Sothic period ended in A. d. 
139. It began, therefore, in 1321 b c. Hence 
Meneptah’s reign included the year 1321. 
On the basis of these calculations for the date 
of the reigns of Ramses II. and Meneptah, 
the exodus has been provisionally fixed at 
about 1320. This date will be lowered about 
forty years if Dr. Mahler, astronomer at 
Vienna, proves to be correct in his opinion, 
founded on astronomical data, that Ramses 

II. reigned from 1348 to 1281 B c. 

III. From the Exodus to the Founda¬ 

tion of Solomon’s Temple. 

This interval was doubtless reckoned as 
twelve periods of forty years each (1 Km. 
vi. 1), of which the first covered the sojourn 
in the wilderness (Ex. xvi. 35 ; Num. xiv. 33), 
six certainly, and probably eight, were al¬ 
lowed for the time of the judges proper, the 
oppression and rest being frequently included 
in the statement (Judg. iii. 11, 30—double 
period: v. 31; viii 28; xiii. 1; and prob¬ 
ably x. 1-4 and xii. 7-14), the high priest¬ 
hood of Eli counted as one (1 Sam iv. 18), 
Saul’s reign probably as another (Acts xm. 
21), while David’s reign made the twelfth 
(1 Kin. ii. 11). But the forty years are a 
round number, and not always exact. The 
periods enumerated were sometimes in whole 
or in part contemporary; see Judges. Jeph- 
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thali speaks of the Israelites having occupied 
the country about Heshbon for 300 years 
(Judg. xi. 26), some seven periods of forty 
years Josephus, reckoning in a different man¬ 
ner, estimates the time from the exodus to the 
temple at 592 or 612 years (Antiq. vin 3, 1; 
xx 10), while Paul, according to the received 
text, refers to the period of the judges as 
lasting about 450 years (Acts xiii 20) As 
already pointed out, these diverse results do 
not contradict each other, although they do 
not agree The variations aTe due to the 
different methods employed in calculating 
The sum was not supposed to represent the 
exact duration of the period, as would a 
modern chronological statement The length 
of the period cannot be given in modern 
terms until new data come to light. 

IV From the Foundation of the Tem¬ 
ple to the Exile and Return. 

The temple w-as founded in the fourth year 
of Solomon (1 Kin vi. 1) Solomon reigned 
forty years, and was succeeded by Rehoboam, 
on whose ascension of the tin one the ten 
tribes revolted. The data obtained Irom both 
Hebrew and foreign sources may be arranged 
according to the follow ing scheme For dis¬ 
cussion of the details, see the articles in this 
Manual which are devoted to the several 
kings, and a brief monograph on the chronol¬ 
ogy by Prof. Davis in the Pi esbyte > tan and Re- , 
formed Review, 1891, pp, 98-114 In general it 1 
may be remarked that this scheme recognizes ; 
the existence of co-reigns They w ere com- | 
mon in the neighboring monarchies, and are 
proven in individual cases for the Hebrews. 
David when incapacitated by age for govern¬ 
ment, and m danger of having his throne 


usurped, had Solomon made king (1 Kin. i.). 
When Uzziah was compelled to seclude him¬ 
self because be had become a leper, Jotham 
assumed the duties of royalty (2 Km. xv. 5). 
The scheme further recognizes that among the 
Hebrews, as among neighboring nations, no 
fixed rule existed as to whether the accession 
year of a king or the ci vil year which fol¬ 
lowed should be counted as the first regnal 
year. Some recorders followed one method, 
others another Examples might be multi¬ 
plied ; one will suffice In Ptolemy’s canon 
604, the civil yeai following accession is 
treated as the fiist icgual year of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar So it is by Josephus, Daniel, and 
Babylonian scribes, and in the record whence 
Jer lii 28-30 is taken But Jeremiah him¬ 
self and other Palestinian writers of the day 
numbered the accession year of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar his first year, synchronizing .Tehoiakim 
4 with Nebuchadnezzar 1, and Zedekiah 11 
1 with Nebuchadnezzar 19. It will be observed, 

1 finally, that two events, the slaughter of 
I Ahaziah of Judah and Jehoram of Israel by 
| Jehu and the fall of Samaria, divide the his¬ 
tory of the divided monarchy into three 
i periods, each chronologically complete in 
itself. The dates of these tw r o events are 
1 established The chronology, therefore, of 
1 each of these periods must be settled by 
I itself Difficulties which arise in matters 
of adjustment affect only their own period, 
not the others. 

This scheme is not offered as final in every 
particular Slightly different arrangements 
of the data are possible at several points; for 
example, in the matter of Athaliah’s usurpa¬ 
tion Such minor modifications, however, do 
not affect the chronology as a whole 
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3 


. 20 


1st regnal year. 

1 

2 . 


21 

. l ~ Nadab. 

1 Kin 15 : 25. 

2 C 14:1. 

Land quiet ten years • 

3. ! 


. - l Baasha. 

IK. 15 : 28-33. 

4 

’908 

2 




10 


8 




11 


9 


2 C 14: 9-15. 

War w T ith Zerah be¬ 

12 

900 

10 



tween years 11 and 14 ' 

13 

14 


11 

12 


2 C 15-10 

Reformation 

15 


13 


15 :19)* 

Buvs aid of Benhadad 

16 


14 


16: 1-2/ 

against Baasha. 






* The dates 35 and 36 given m these verses in the Hebrew text were explained by the older 
commentators as reckoned from the commencement of the kingdom of Judah The numbers are 
then correct. Modern interpreters generally regard the Hebrew text as corrupt, and read lo or 25 
and 16 or 26 for 35 and 36 respectively They are doubtless right in doing so , for the text of Chron¬ 
icles has not been transmitted as carefully as it should have been, and the phrase year of Asa 
or other king always refers to his regnal year, and Baasha was dead before the 35th and 36th years 
of Asa. 
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LXX. 1 K. 16:! 
2 C. 16 :12. 

IK 22:41,42. 

2 K 8 25,26. 

2 C 22.1. 


2 K. 8 16,17. 


2C 21 18,19. 
2 K 9 29 
2 K 8 25,26. 

2 K 11 • 1-3. 


2 K. 11:4,12*1 


2 K 12.6. 


2 K 12:17 


2 Chron. 24.25. 
2K. 14 1 


Ant ix 9.3. 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


J. Jehoshaphat associated 


36 

1 

2 38 


Asa diseased 3 39 

4 40 

Jehoshaphat. 5 41 

1st year of sole reign 1 


Marries his first-born ( 3 

Jehoram to daugh-< 4 

ter of Aliah ( 5 


876 


870 


.184 

<i- 

3 

4 

5 

10 
11 
12 i 
9 

3 

. . 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Elah. 

Zimri (7 days) 

Omri. 


IK 16:10,15. 
IK 16 15,16 


Omri prevails and reigns with un¬ 
disputed authority 1 K 16 22,23 


Aliab. 


(LXX IK 16 29 
1 Heb do 


15 

16 

Jehoram associated 17 


856 19 

20 

. . l 21 Ahaziah. l K 22 51 

Ahab and Benhadad defeated by 
Shalmaneser near Hamath Ob 54 


2 18 

3 19 

4 20 

5 21 

Jehoram sole king l 


4 

5 

Sorely diseased, hence 6 
Ahaziah made regent 7 

Ahaziah, king s 

Slain by Jehu 
Joasll, sole sun i ving heir 
and legitimate king 
In concealment for six 
years from Athaliah, 
w'ho usurped the 
power 


Placed on throne and 7 
Athaliah slain. 


2 l 22 Jelioram. 2K 1 17,3 l 

2 War with Moab 2 K 3 4 seq 

3 

850 4 Shalmaneserat war with Benhadad 

5 Shalmaneserat war with Benhadad 

Benhadad besieges Samaria 

2 K 6 24 


8 Shalmaneser at war with Benhadad 

9 



10 

Benhadad murdered and succeeded 


11 

by Hazael between 845-3 


ri2 

Jehoram slain by Jehu 

842 - 

840 

1 

2 

Jehu seizes the throne 

Jehu and Hazael pay tribute to 
Shalmaneser III R 5, No 6,40-65 


3 

Shalmaneser at war 


4 

with Hazael. Obelisk 102 


ft 

6 

7 


21 . . 

22 820 

Renewed attempt to re- 23 
pair temple. 

28 

Hazael against Gath 
and Jerusalem When 
he departs, he leaves 
Joash sorely diseased 37 . . . . 

Amaziah accordingly 1 . . 
undertakes the govern¬ 
ment 2 803 

Joash slain and Ama- (40) 3 
ziah sole king. 


On account of Jehu’s increasing 
age and incapacity for war, 

. 21 1 Jehoahaz associated Antiq ix 8, ft, 

2 and 2 K 13 10, correcting ver 1 

3 Hazael against Israel 2 K 10 32 

(28) 8 Jehoahaz alone 2 K 10 36 

Hazael continues to 
oppress Israel all the 
days of Jehoahaz 2 K 13 3,22. 

1 17 Jehoash. 2 K 13 10 

2 

3 [Bin-addu]-mari, king of Damascus, 

besieged by Ramman-nirari 

4 

Moabites invade Israel 2 K 13 20 
Jehoash victorious over 
Benhadad 2 K 13 25. 


Defeated and his cap ) 
ital taken by Je- v 14 791 15 

hoash j 

.16 Jeroboam ascends. 2 K. 14 23 

16 1 1st regnal year. 

17 2 

18 3 


2K. 14 19. 


Conspired against 
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2 K 

14 21 

Uzziah or Azariah pro¬ 




claimed by populace 1 

4 

2 K 

14 • 17 

2 

Amaziah survives Je¬ 

5 



ll oash 15 years 


2 K 

14 19 

Amaziah slain and Uz- (29) 11 . 

. 14 



ziah supreme 12 

775 15 

2 K 

14 22. 

Builds Elath after 




death of Amaziah 


2 K 

15 • 1 

In special sense 




“ reigns ” 

. 27 



25 

28 



36 

39 

2 K 

15: 5 

Becomes leprous and 37 

750 40 

2 K 

15 32,33. 

Jotham conducts the gov-1 38) 

41 



ernment. > 




2 (39)] 



2 K 15:32 
2K. 16 1,2 


2K 18 1.2 
Ant ix 13, 1 

2 K 18 9, 
Ant ix 14, 1 

2 K 18 10 


2 K 18 13,1 
2 C 32 1-8, V 
Is 36 1 ) 

2 K 20 1-6, \ 
Is 38 1-8 j 


2 K 20 12 
Is 39 1 


Is 20 1. 


2 K. 18.14 seq 


2K 21 1. 


Ahaz associated 


Uzziah dies and 
Jotham succeeds 
Ahaz alone 


Hezekiah ascends 
1st regnal year 
Ahaz dies 

Hezekiah sole king. 


Sennacherib invades 
Judah 

Hezekiah sick 

Receives embassy from 
Merodach-baladan 
about this date 

Sargon against Ashdod. 


Besieged by Senna¬ 
cherib 

Dies and ) 

Manasseh ascends > 
throne ) 

1st year 


4 


o 

5 

745 

3 

9 


7 

10 

740 

8 

11 


9 

12 


10 

13 (50) 


1 

14 


2 

15(52) 


1 

16 l 


o 

8 i 



9 

733 

3 

10 

11 

12 (20) 

730 

1 

13 


2 

14 


3 

15 1 


4 

16 2 


5 

3 


6 

4 . 


7 

5 


8 

6 . 

722 

9 

7 

721 



720 


13 

715 


> 14 

714 


15 

713 


L 16 

712 


l. 17 

711 


18 

710 


23 

705 


27 

701 


28 

700 


29 

699 



698 


1 

697 


2 

696 



Ant ix. 10, 3 


Earthquake hereabouts 
Contemporary with Jotham 

1 C 5 17 

Zechariah. 2 K. 15 8. 

Shall urn. 2 K 15 13 

Menahem ascends 2K 15 17 

1st regnal j ear 

Pul, i r Tiglath-pileser, ascends 
throne oi Assyria 
Aznyau of the land YaudA i e 
Juda mentioned by Tiglatn-pi- 
leser about this time. 

Menahem pavs tribute to Pul 

2 K 15 19 

Pekahiah. 2 K 15 23 

Pekah. 2 K 15 27 * 

Tiglath-pileser captures Gaza 

Tiglath-pileser against Damascus 
“ “still against Damascus 
Receives tribute from Ahaz 

Hoshea. 2 K 15 30 

2K 17 1 

Tiglath-pileser succeeded by Shal¬ 
maneser 

Hoshea seeks an alliance with So 
of Eg} pt 2 K. 17 4 

Fall of Samaria. 

1st year of Sargon, who had as¬ 
cended the throne of Assyria in 
10th month of the preceding year 
Defeats Si be, i c So, of Egypt 
Assyrian troops in Samaria and 
Arabia Tribute from Eg\pt 
As^vnan troops “subjugated Ju¬ 
dah,” perhaps under command 
of Sennacheiib, probably end of 
715 or beginning of 714 Nimr. 
tablet 

Judah tributary to Assyria (Octag 
Cyl 32-35) Merodach-baladan 
incites neighboring nations 
against Assyria 
Sargon against Ashdod 
Sargon dethrones Merodach- 
baladan 

Sennacherib ascends throne of As¬ 
syria. 

Against Hezekiah and Jerusalem 


* Usher and the older chronologists assumed that anarchy prevailed for several years between 
the death of Pekah and the accession of Hoshea Both the Hebrew and the Assyrian records, how- 
ever clcftrly indic&tc thst no interregnum occurred, but that Hoshea slew Pekah and succeeded 
him on the throne. For the twenty years assigned to the reign of Pekah, see Pekah. 
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2K 19 37 


18 

680 

Esarhaddon. 





Receives tribute from Manasseh 





of Judah. 



30 

668 

Ashurbanipal. 



49 

649 

Assyrian garrison in Gezer 

2 C. 33:11. 

Carried in chains to 

50 

(>48-7 

Ashurbampal captures Babylon and 


Babylon by the As¬ 
syrians, probably at 
this time. 



dethrones its king, who had in¬ 
cited peoples from Elam to the 


55 

643 

Mediterranean to revolt against 
Assyria Receives tribute from 



Dies and ) 


6-12 

Manasseh of Judah [about 647 

2 K. 21:19 

Amon ascends throne j 


(Schrader)]. 


1st year. 

1 

641 



2 

640 


2 K. 22 :1 

Josiah. 

1 

639 




2 

638 


2C 34 3 

Seeks Jehovah. 

8 

632 


2C 34 3 

Begins to purge nation. 

12 

628 


Jer 1 1,2 

Jeremiah begins 

13 

627 


14 

626 


Jer 25 1,3 

13th Josiah to 4th Je- 
hoiakim inclusive = 
23 years 

15 

625 

Nabopolassar. 



30 

610 

Necho, king of Egypt 



31 

609 

2 K 23 29 

Slam bv Necho 


| 


2 K 23 31 

Jehoahaz king 3 months 


y 608 


2K 23 36 

Jehoiakim. 

1 

1 




o' 

607 




3 

606 


Jer 25 1, 46 

2. He and Necho subju¬ 

4 

605 

Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ant x 6,1 

gated by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar 




Jer 36 9 

9th month, public fast 
Jeremiah*s roll 

5 

604 

2d or 1st year. 


burned 




Ant x 10, 3 

Two years after the de¬ 

6 

603 

3d or 2d year. 

Dan 2 1 

struction of Egypt 

Nebuchadnezzar 

dreams 




2 K 24-1. 

Having paid tribute to 

7 

602 

4th year 


Neb three years, re¬ 
bels. 





Yields to Neb 

11 1 



2K 24 8-12 

Jehoiachin, 3 months 



8th or 7th year. 

2C 36 10 

Goes captive to Baby¬ 

I 

i 

598 


lon toward close of 




2K.24 18 

year 

Zedekiah. 

i J 

597 


Jer 51 59 

Visits Babylon 

4 

594 

Psammetick n. of Egypt 

2 K 25 1. 

Jer 32• 1 

Jerusalem besieged 

9 

10 

589 
. 588 

Apries, king of Egypt 

18th or 17th of Nebuchadnezzar. 

2 K 25-8,9, ' 
Ant x 8, 5; 

C Apion l 21 

1 Temple burned m 5th 
r month 

11 

. . 587 

19th or 18th of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ezek 33 21. 

News reaches Ezekiel 




Jer 44 30 

Hophra, i e Apnes, 





mentioned 




Jer 52 30 

Captives carried to^ 




Ant. x 9, 7 

Babylon 5th yr after \ 
destruction of Jeru-1 


. .582 

23d of Nebuchadnezzar. 


salem = 23d Neb J 


568 

Nebuchadnezzar invades Egypt in 





37th year of his reign 

2 K 25 : 27. 

37th year of Jehoia- 


562 

Evil-merodach. 


chin’s captivity 


561 

1st year 




539 

Cyrus takes Babylon. 

2C. 36:22,23. 

Rebuilding of temple 


538 

1st year. 

authorized 
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Ezra 3 8 Rebuilding begun in'! 

C. Apion 1 . 21 2d month, having re-1 

mai ned waste for f>0 537 2d year, 

years— i. e 49 years 
and 9 months I 


V. From the Return from Exile to the Birth of Christ 


Judsoa under Persian rule. 


539 

538 


Cyrus on throne of Babylon. 


Zerubbabel leads back 42,000 Jews to Jerusalem. 
Foundation of the temple laid, but the work 
is soon interrupted 


Haggai and Zeehanah exhort the people to re¬ 
sume work on the temple 
Temple completed in 12th month of 6th year, 
in the early spring 


Ezra leads back 1755 Jews to Jerusalem 
Nehemiali sent by Artaxerxes to Jerusalem in 
month Nisan 

Repair of city wall begun on 3d day of 5th 
month, and completed on 25th of Elul, the 
6th month 

Nehemiah returns to the Persian court 


Alexander the Great visits Jerusalem, and is 
met by the high priest Jaddua 


Judaea annexed to Egypt bv Ptolemy Soter 
He captures Jerusalem and plants colonies in 
Alexandria and Gyrene 


After the battle of Raphia, 217 b c , Ptolemy 
Philopator sacrifices at Jerusalem Being pre¬ 
vented from entering the holy of holies, he 
attempts to destroy the Jews in Alexandria 
Antiochus takes Jerusalem 
Scopas recovers Judaea for Egypt 
Jud&a annexed to Syria, being finally wrested 
by Antiochus from Egypt at the Battle of Paneas. 


537 

529 Cambyses. 

521 Darius Hystaspis. 

520 

515 

490 Defeated by the Greeks at Marathon 

486 Xerxes, called by the Jews Ahasuerus 
480 Persians victorious at Thermop) lae, but 

defeated at Salanns. 

479 Persians defeated at Plataea. 

465 Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

453-7 

445-4 


433-2 

424 Darius No thus. 

359 Ochus. 

338 Arses or Arogus 

33b Darius Codomannus. 

Alexander ascends throne of Macedon. 
334 Alexander victorious at the Gramcus. 

333 “ “ “ Issus 

332 

331 Alexander defeats Darius at Arbela 

330 Darius assassinated. 

323 Death of Alexander 

320 


312 Seleucus founds the kingdom of the 
Seleucidee 

223 Antiochus the Great. 


203 

199 

198 

190 Defeated by the Romans at Magnesia. 


m 

The high priest Onias removed, and Jason of 174 
the Grecian party put in office 

Antiochus takes Jerusalem, massacres citizens, 170 
and defiles the temple 

Antiochus orders an idolatrous altar to be 168 
erected on the temple altar and hgathen 
sacrifices to he offered 

The priest Mattathias raises the standard of 
revolt 

The Maccabees. Judas placed in command 166 

Defeats Gorgias 

Defeats Lysias, and on 25th Chislev rededicates 165 
the temple 


162 

Falls in battle, and is succeeded by Jonathan 160 

150 

146 


Antiochus Epiphanes. 


Death of Antiochus and accession of 

Antiochus Eupator. 

Demetrius I. 

Alexander Balas. 

Antiochus VI. ascends the throne with 
the aid of his general Tryphon. De¬ 
metrius II his rival. 
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Jonathan Maccabseus murdered by Tryphon, 143 
and succeeded by Simon 

First year of the Freedom of Jerusalem and 142 
of Simon, high priest and captain. 


Simon murdered; succeeded by John Hyr- 135 
canus 

Pompey takes Jerusalem. 63 

Julius Caesar appoints Antipater procurator of 47 
Judaea. 

44 

Assassination of Antipater, 43 

Parthians take Jerusalem and place Antigonus, 40 
the Maccabee, on the throne The Roman 
senate, however, toward the end of the year 
appoint Herod to be king of Judaea. 

Herod takes Jerusalem, slays Antigonus, the 37 
last of the Maccabaean priest-kings, and be¬ 
comes king of Judaea 

31 

Rebuilding of the temple begun 19 

Birth of Jesus Christ. Close of 5 

or beginning of 4 

Death of Herod and division of the kingdom 
among his three sons, Archelaus receiving 
Judaea. 


Murder of Antiochus. 
Antlochus VII. regent until 128. 


Assassination of Julius Caesar. 


Augustus becomes Roman emperor. 


VI. From the Death of Herod to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 

The chronology of the life of Christ and of Paul is treated under the respective articles The 
chronology of Paul’s life hinges on the date of Festus’ appointment to the procuratorship 

b c. 


On the death of Herod the Great his kingdom is 
divided among his three sons Archelaus be¬ 
comes king of Judaea, Herod Anti pas, tetrarch 
of Galilee and Peraea, Philip, tetrarch of 
Ituraea and Trachonitis 

Deposition of Archelaus, Judaea and Samaria 
incorporated with the province of Syria, and 
placed under procurators Coponius pro¬ 
curator 

Marcus Ambivius procurator. 


Valerius Gratus fourth procurator. 

Pontius Pilate procurator 

Jesus begins his public ministry (Luke iii 1, 23, 
cp John n 20) probably early in 

Death of Philip the tetrarch His tetrarchy is 
annexed to Syria 

Pontius Pilate deposed by Vitellius, governor of 
Syria, and sent to Rome 

Herod Antipas attends Passover at Jerusalem, 
Caligula appoints Herod Agrippa to be king 
of the tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias, and 
sends Marullus to be procurator 

Herod Antipas banished to Gaul, and his tet¬ 
rarchy given to king Herod Agrippa 

Claudius makes Herod Agrippa king of Judsea 
and Samaria 

Death of Herod Agrippa Judaea again placed 
under procurators Cuspius Fadus procurator. 

Tiberius Alexander, renegade Jew of Alexan¬ 
dria, procurator 

Ventidius Cumanus procurator, probably jointly 
with Felix 

Antonius Felix procurator. 


Porcius Fcstus succeeds Felix; but if the pro¬ 
curatorship of Felix be reckoned from a d 48, 
it is possible to date Festus’ appointment in 55 
or 56 

Albinus procurator 
Gessius Floras procurator 


4 


A D. 
6 


10 

12 or, as some believe, 13 Tiberius asso¬ 
ciated with Augustus, receiving from 
the senate imperium proconmlare m all 
provinces 

14 Augustus dies Aug 19th, and Tiberius is 
emperor 

26 

27 

33 

36 

37 Tiberius smothered March 16th, and 

Caligula is emperor 


39 

41 Caligula assassinated Jan 24th, and 
Claudius becomes emperor. 

44 

46 

48 

52 Claudius expels the Jews and sorcerers 
and astrologers from Rome. 

54 Claudius dies of poison Oct. 13th, and 
Nero becomes emperor. 

59 or 60 


62 

64 Persecutions under Nero begin. 
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Cinnamon 


Outbreak of the Jewish war. 


Destruction of Jerusalem 

Chrys'o-lite, in A. V. Chrysolyte [Greek, 
gold stone}. 

A unisilicate mineral consisting mainly of 
magnesia and silica There are two varieties 
of it, one precious, the other common The 
former, which is transparent and of a pale 
vellowish-green, is brought from the Levant 
It is disputed whether the chrysolite of Pliny 
and of the N T was a gold-colored chryso¬ 
lite or a topaz It constitutes the seventh 
foundation of the New Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 
20 ) 

Chrys'o-prase, in A V Chrysoprasus 

[Greek, golden-green stone] 

A variety of chalcedony of an apple-green 
hue, the color being produced by the pres¬ 
ence of oxide of nickel. Its best-known lo¬ 
cality is in Silesia It constitutes the tenth 
foundation of the New Jerusalem (Rev xxi 
20 ). 

Chub. See Cub. 

Chun. See Berothai 

Church [probably from Greek, kuriakon, the 
Lord’s house]. 

The rendering in the N. T. of the Greek 
Ekklesia , which in the states of Greece 
meant the assembly of citizens summoned 
for legislative or other purposes (Acts xix 
32, 41, rendered assembly). The sacred wri¬ 
ters use the word ekklesia to denote an organ¬ 
ized community acknowledging the Lord 
Jesus Christ as their supreme ruler, and 
meeting statedly or as opportunities offer for 
religious worship (Mat xvi. 18; xvm. 17; 
Acts ii. 47; v. 11; Eph. v. 23, 25) As fol¬ 
lowers of Jesus arose in many different cities, 
the plural “churches” began to be em¬ 
ployed, the Christian community in each 
separate locality being considered a church 
(Acts ix. 31; xv. 41; Rom xvi. 4; 1 Cor vn. 
17; 1 Thes. ii. 14). Church is nowhere un¬ 
equivocally used in the N. T. for the build¬ 
ing in which any particular Christian com¬ 
munity met. The Protestant doctrine of the 
church is that the church may exist without 
a visible form, because it is both invisible 
and visible. The invisible church is com¬ 
posed of all who are really united to Christ 
(1 Cor. i. 2; xii. 12, 13, 27, 28; Col. i. 24 : 1 
Pet. ii. 9, 10). It is not an external organ¬ 
ization. Its members are known to God, 
though they cannot always be infallibly de¬ 
tected by the human eye, and many of them 
are in heaven or are yet to be born. The 
visible church consists of all who profess to 
be united to Christ. 

The apostles occupied a peculiar position 
of authority (Acts v. 2 ; vi. 6; 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; 


66 

68 Nero ends his life G&lba and Otho 

become emperors successively and die 
violent deaths 

69 Vitellius obtains the empire and is 

slain 

^ Vespasian becomes emperor 

Eph ii 20 ; 2 Pet. iii. 2); but they were not 
the sole governing body, the elders or bishops 
also exercised rule (Acts xv. 2, 4, 6, 22, 23; 
1 Tim iv 14 ; v 17 : 1 Pet v. 1). The officers 
of the local churches were elders or bishops 
and deacons (Acts vi 3; xiv. 23; xx. 17; 1 
Tim in 1, 8; Titus i. 5-9) The apostles 
sometimes appointed commissioners for spe¬ 
cial work (1 Tim l 3* Titus i 5). 

The public worship of the church was en¬ 
grafted upon the synagogue service It con¬ 
sisted of preaching (Mat xxviii 20; Acts 
xx 7; 1 Cor xiv 19, 26-36), reading of 
Scripture (Jas l. 22 ; Col iv. 16; 1 Thes. v 
27 ; cp Acts xiii 15). prayer (1 Cor. xiv. 14, 
16). singing (Eph v 19; Col m 16; and cp. 
the hymns Eph v. 14 ; 1 Tim m 16), admin¬ 
istration of the sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper (Mat. xxviii 19; Acts ii 
41, 1 Cor xi 18-34), and almsgiving (1 Cor. 
xvi. 1, 2) When the spiritual gift was pres¬ 
ent, there were also prophesymgsand tongues. 

Chu'shan-rish-a-tlia'im. See Cushan- 

RISHATHAIM 

Chu'za, in A R. V Chuzas [perhaps Ara¬ 
maic kuza\ modest, or jug]. 

Herod the tetiarch’s steward, whose wife 
Joanna ministered to the wants of Jesus 
(Luke vni 3). 

Ci-li'ci-a. 

A province of Asia Minor, separated on 
the north by the Taurus mountains from 
Cappadocia, Lycaoma, and Isauna, and on 
the east by mount Amanus from Syria; 
bounded on the south by the Mediterranean, 
and on the west by Pamphylia. It was an¬ 
ciently divided into two portions, the western 
one, which was mountainous, called the 
Rough, and the eastern one, which was level, 
the Plain Cilicia. The chief town in the lat¬ 
ter was Tarsus, the birthplace of St. Paul 
(Acts xxi. 39; xxn 3; xxiii. 34). Cilicia 
formed part of the kingdom of Syria; and 
when in 148-7 b. c. Demetrius II. landed on 
its shores and set himself up for king of 
Syria, the bulk of its inhabitants supported 
him (1 Mac. xi. 14; Antiq xiii 4, 3). Jews 
from Cilicia disputed with Stephen (Acts vi. 
9) The gospel reached it very early (xv. 
23), planted apparently by Paul (ix 30; Gal. 
i. 21). Afterwards, passing through it, he con¬ 
firmed the churches which had been founded 
(Acts xv. 41). Subsequently on his voyage as 
a prisoner to Rome he sailed over the sea of 
Cilicia (xxvii. 5). 

Cin'na-mon. 

A fragrant wood (Song iv. 14; Rev. xviii. 13). 
It was an ingredient in the sacred anointing 
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City 


oil used in the consecration of Aaron and his 
successors (Ex. xxx. 23). It was used in after 
times to perfume beds (Prov. vii. 17). It is 
the aromatic bark of a tree, Cinnamomum sey- 
lanicum , belonging to the laurel order, and 
cultivated in Ceylon, of which it is a native. 
The bark of the tree yields an essential oil, 
which is obtained from it by distillation. It 
is of a golden-yellow color, has an agreeable 
smell, and is used in perfumery. The tree 
has been grown in Arabia. 

Cin'ne-roth. See Chinnereth. 

Cir-cum-cis'ion [a cutting around]. 

The initiatory rite into the covenant priv¬ 
ileges of the family of God represented by 
Abraham and his descendants through Isaac, 
and the token of the covenant (Gen xvii. 1- 

10, 21). As a rite of the religion of this 
people, it was instituted by God and en¬ 
joined upon Abraham, who was himself 
to be circumcised, as were all his male 
children and his male slaves, whether born 
in his house or bought with money The 
act consists m removing the foreskin, and it 
was performed on the child by the father of 
the house or some other Israelite, and even 
by the mother (Ex iv 25,1 Mac i 60) The 
proper time to carry out the rite was when 
the child was eight days old, but those born 
before the institution of the ordinance were 
to be circumcised at any time of life Abra- ! 
ham was circumcised when he was 99, and j 
Ishmael when 13 (Gen x\ii 11-27) Thorite j 
was observed during the bondage m Egypt, 
but was neglected m the wilderness Before 
the entry into Canaan, however, Joshua made 
knives of flint and circumcised the people 
(Josh. v. 2-9). By this time metal was known, 
but there is a strong conservatism m religion, 
and antique arrangements tend to remain 
after the necessity for them has passed away; 
so flint held its own against metal for cen¬ 
turies after the time that the former might 
have been superseded (cp Ex. iv 25) For¬ 
eigners who wished to become members of 
the commonwealth of Israel were required 
to submit to the rite, whatever their age 
might be (Gen. xxxiv. 14-17, 22; Ex. xii. 
48). Shortly before the Christian era, the con¬ 
quered Edomites and Ituraeans were by force 
added thus to the Jewish nation (Antiq. xiii. 

9,1; 11, 3) Though there were other circum¬ 
cised nations as well as the Hebrews, espe¬ 
cially the Egyptians (con. Apion. li. 14; Herod. 

11. 104), and they as early as 3000 b c., yet 
the Philistines, the Phoenicians, the Moabites, 
the Ammonites, the Syrians, the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, and various other national¬ 
ities with whom the Jews were in contact 
were uncircumcised; so that the word “ un¬ 
circumcised,” as a term of reproach, meant 
almost practically (not etymologically) the 
same as heathen (Gen xxxiv. 14 ; Judg xiv. 

3; xv 18; 1 Sam. xvii. 26, 36; xxxi. 4; 2 
Sam i. 20 ; 1 Chron. x. 4 •, Ezek. xxviii. 10; 
xxxi. 18 ; xxxii. 19-32). “ The circumcision,” 


on the contrary, used in the N. T meant the 
Jewish church and nation (Gral. ii. 8; Col. 
iv. 11). Circumcision was an act of religious 
purification (Herod, ii. 37), and in its full sig¬ 
nificance betokened the putting away of car¬ 
nal lust (Col. ii. 11) To circumcise the heart 
is so to regenerate it that its irreligious ob¬ 
stinacy will disappear (Deut. x. 16), and it 
will be able and willing to love God with all 
its powers (xxx 6) Circumcision is uni¬ 
versal among the Mohammedans as well as 
the Jews. 

Cis. See Kish. 

Cis'tern. 

A small artificial reservoir dug in the earth 
and enclosed by stone or brick work, or 
scooped in a rock to collect and retain ram 
water (Deut vi 11 , Jer ii 13) Cisterns 
were very numerous in Palestine, as the 
populace was largely dependent upon rain 
water (cp War in. 7, 12, and 13 , iv 1, 8). 
In the cities they were constructed on the 
top of the towers of the city wall (War v. 4, 
3) They were also excavated under the 
houses and in the courtyards (cp. 2 Sam 
xvii. 18; Jer xxxvni 6), provided with 
bucket and windlass (Ecc xii 6), and sup¬ 
plied with water conducted to them from the 
roof In the open country the mouth is 
closed with a lanje stone and frequently, es¬ 
pecially in the wilderness, is covered with 
earth to conceal it 

Cit'y. 

In Hebrew usage, a collection of permanent 
human habitations, whether few or numer¬ 
ous, especially if surrounded by a wall (Gen. 
iv. 17; xvm 26 ; xix 20; Num. xiii. 19; 
Josh, in 16; x. 39; xm 17; Judg xx. 15; 
Luke ii 4; xxm 51) Walled and unwalled 
cities are distinguished (Deut m. 5; Esth. 
ix 19, Hebrew). Cities were built on hills 
(Josh. xi 3; 1 Km. xvi 24; Mat. v. 14 ; 
War m 7, 7), where the situation rendered 
defense easy; and in fertile spots, where 
water and soil invited man to dwell. They 
were usually fenced with high walls, gates 
and bars (Num. xiii. 28; Deut. lii 5; Josh, 
ii 5, 15; vi. 5; Neh m. 3; Acts ix. 24, 25), 
and further defended by towers (Neh in. 1, 
11, 25 ; War v. 4, 3). Walls of the thickness 
of 20 to 30 feet were not unusual. The gate 
was a massive structure, with a room over 
the gateway (2 Sam xvni. 33) In time 
of need a guard was posted at the gate 
(2. Km vn 10; Neh. xiii 19), and a watch¬ 
man was stationed on the roof of gate¬ 
house or tower (2 Sam. xviii. 24; 2 Kin. 
ix. 17 ; War v. 6, 3). In open places at the 
gate public business was transacted, cases 
at law adjudicated, and markets held (Gen. 
xxiii. 10; Ruth iv. 1-11; 2 Sam. xv 2; 1 Kin. 
xxii 10; 2 Kin. vii. 1; Neh. viii. 1). The 
streets were as a rule narrow (Antiq. xx. 5, 
3; War ii. 14, 9; 15, 5; v. 8, 1), but not 
always (2 Sam. xv. 1; 1 Kin. i. 5 ; Jer. xvii. 
25); and some streets were devoted to bazaars 
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(1 Kin. xx 34; Neh. iii. 31; Jcr xxxvii. 

21 ). 

Cit'y of Da'vid. See David, City of. 

Cit'y of Mo'ab (Num. xxii 36,RV) SeeAR. 

Cit'y of Ref'uge. 

Six Levitical cities designed to shelter the 
person who had accidentally committed man¬ 
slaughter from the pursuit of the avenger 
of blood (Num xxxv 9-14, Ex xxi. 13); 
see Avenger Moses appointed the three 
east of the Jordan • Bezer in the territory of 
Reuben. Ramoth-gilead in that of Gad, and 
Golan in Bashan m the tribe of Manasseh 
(Deut. iv 41-43) After the conquest of 
Canaan, Joshua and the heads of the tribes 
designated the three west of the river, setting 
apart Kedesh in the territory of Naphtali, 
Shechem in Ephraim, and Kirjath-arba, which 
is Hebron, in the mountain of Judah (Josh xx. 
7) No part of Palestine was far from a city 
of refuge To the nearest the manslayer fled. 
He might be overtaken on the way and slam 
by the avenger; but if he reached a city of 
refuge he was received into it and obtained a 
fair trial If guilty of willful murder he was 
delivered to death If he had slain a fellow 
creature by accident or in self-defense, actual 
or constructive, he was granted asylum in 
the city. If he left the city before the death 
of the high priest he did so at his own risk. 
On the death of the high priest he was at 
liberty to return to his home and enjoy the 
protection of the authorities (Num. xxxv ; 
Deut xix , Josh xx ) The matter was be¬ 
tween man and God , and the death of the 
high priest, who represented the people be¬ 
fore God, closed a period of theocratic life 
(cp. the release at the year of jubilee). 

Clau'da. 

A small island off the southwest of Candia 
or Crete. Paul’s ship ran under its lee w hen 
caught by the tempest off Crete (Acts xxvn 
l(i). It was also called Cauda (R V text) and 
Gaudos (Pliny, Hist, nat iv. 42). The Greeks 
still call it Claudanesa, or Gaudonesi, which 
the Italians have corrupted into Gozzo. 
Clau'di-a. 

A Christian woman who joined Paul in 
sending a salutation to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 
21 ). 

Clau'di-us. See Caesar. 

Clau'di-us Ly'si-as. 

A clnliarch or commander of 1000 men, 
who seems to have been the military tribune 
in charge of the whole garrison at Jerusalem. 
Each legion had as its officers six such trib¬ 
unes. He resided in the castle of Antonia, 
and sent soldiers to rescue Paul from fanat¬ 
ical Jewish rioters. He gave orders that this 
unknown Jew be examined by scourging, 
but had him unbound on being mfoinied of 
his Roman citizenship Soon afterwards he 
frustrated a plot against. Paul’s life by send¬ 
ing him by night under military escort to 
Caesarea to Felix, the Roman procurator 
(Acts xxn. 24-xxm. 33). 


Clean. See Unclean Animals, Unclean* 

NESS. 

Clem'ent [kind, merciful]. 

A Christian who labored along with Paul, 
apparently at Philippi (Phil. iv. 3). He may 
have been the same individual as the apos¬ 
tolic father, Clement of Rome. 

Cle'o-pas 

One of the two disciples who journeyed to 
and from Emmaus on the evening of the 
Resurrection day (Luke xxiv 18). Appar¬ 
ently not the same as Clopas or Cleophas, 
though some Christian fathers, not of early 
date, assumed the identity of the two. 

Cle-o-pa'tra. 

A name borne by many Egyptian prin¬ 
cesses One was daughter of Ptolemy VI. 
and wife of Alexander Balas (1 Mac. x 57, 
58) Her father afterwards took her from 
Balas and married her to Demetrius Nicator 
when he invaded Syria (xi 12; Antiq xni 
4, 7) During the captivity of Demetrius in 
Parthia, she marned his brother Antiochus 
VII. (Antiq xni 7, 1: 9. 3; 10, 1) She had 
two sons by Demetrius , the elder she mur¬ 
dered, and then raised to the throne the 
younger. Antiochus VIII.. called Grypus 
As he w T as unwilling to gratify her ambitious 
designs, she attempted to make away with 
him by offering him a cup of poison, but was 
compelled to drink it herself. 120 n c. 

Clo'pas, in A V Cle'o-phas. Sec Alphasus 

Clothing 

Man at lirst went naked (Gen ii 25) The 
first clothing consisted of the skins of beasts 
(ni 21) Subsequently the materials used for 
clothing were wool (xxxi 19, Lev. xni 47; 
Job xxxi 20), linen (Ex ix 31; Lev xvi 4), 
byssus, a fabric made of cotton or flax (Gen 
xli 42 ; Luke xvi 19), silk (Ezek. xvi 10, 
13 ; Rev xvm 12), goats’ hair (Rev. vi 12), 
and camels’ hair (Mat in 4). The essential 
articles of the apparel of men and women 
w ere two 1 A n undergarment or tunic, com¬ 
monly called coat, less frequently garment, 
in the English versions. It usually had short 
sleeves and reached nearly to the knees, 
though a longer form with sleeves of full 
length was in use (Gen xxxvii. 3; 2 Sam. 
xin. 18, R V margin) This tunic was some¬ 
times woven without seam (John xix 23, 24). 
It was confined at the waist by a girdle. 
2. An upper garment or mantle (Ruth iii. 15, 
R. V.; 1 Km xi. 30; Acts ix. 39), a large, 
square piece of cloth, provided with tassels 
(Num xv 38; Mat xxiii. 5). Itwasthrowm 
over the left shoulder and brought over or 
undeT the right arm The pendant ends 
were called skirts (Hag. ii. 12; Zech. viii.23). 
The garment of hair worn by prophets (2 
Kin. i. 8; Zech. xiii. 4) may have consisted 
of a sheepskin or goatskin (cp. Heb. xi. 37), 
but was more probably made of coarse cam¬ 
el’s hair (cp. Mat iii. 4). An occasional gar¬ 
ment was worn between the tunic and the 
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mantle by men and women of distinction 
and officially by the high priest (Lev. viii. 7; 
1 Sam. ii. 19; xviii 4; xxiv. 4; 2 Sam. xiii. 
18; 1 Chron. xv. 27; Job i 20, margin). It 
was a long vestment, with or without sleeves, 
tied round with a girdle (Antiq. lii. 7,4). The 
girdles, which confined the undergarments at 
the waist to prevent them as far as possible 
from impeding the action of the limbs, were 
made of leather, linen, or byssus (2 Kin. i. 8 ; 
Jer xiii. 1; Ezek. xvi. 10) ; often elaborately 
wrought and richly decorated (Ex xxviii. 
39 ; xxxix. 29 ; Dan x 5 ; Rev. i 13) The 
sword was worn in the girdle and money was 
carried there (Judg. lii. 16; 1 Sam xxv. 
13; Mat. x. 9. R. V. margin). When outside 
of a room they wore sandals, an imperfect 
shoe consisting of a sole of wood or leather 
(Ezek. xvi. 10), fastened to the bare foot by 
straps passing over the instep and around the 
ankle (Gen xiv. 23; Is v 27; Acts xn 8) 
Probably people commonly went bareheaded, 
still turbans were on occasion worn by both 
sexes (Job. xxix. 14, R V margin ; Is ni 20, 
Ezek. xxiii. 15). The veil was worn by women 
in the presence of strangers (Gen xxiv 65 , 
Song v. 7); but it was not uncommon for them 
to go with face unveiled (Gen xxiv 16 , xxvi 
8; Judith x 7, 14) By the Mosaic law a 
man was forbidden to wear a garment that 
pertains to a woman, and a woman to wear 
that belonging to a man (Deut xxii. 5 ; cp 1 
Cor xi 6, 14). 

Cloud. 

As agents in connection with rain, clouds 
are the bearers of moisture (2 Sam xxii 12 , 
Job xxvi 8; xxxvii 11, Ecc xi 3), and dis¬ 
charge it upon the earth (Judg. v. 4; Ps. 
lxxvii. 17). A cloud in the west was a har¬ 
binger of rain (1 Km. xviii. 44; Luke xn. 54). 

The Pillar of Cloud was a miraculous cloud 
taking the form of a pillar, which moved in 
front of the Israelites in the wilderness to 
indicate to them the way along which God 
wished them to advance (Ex. xiii. 21, 22; 
Neh. ix. 19). When the evening was too far 
advanced for it to be seen, it shone with light 
as a pillar of fire. When God designed to 
show his presence to the Israelites he did 
it in the pillar of cloud (Num. xii 5 ; Deut. 
xxxi. 15), and when he designed to trouble 
the Egyptians he looked at them with hos¬ 
tile gaze through the pillar of cloud (Ex. 
xiv. 24). 

Cni'dus. 

A city of Caria, on the southwest coast of 
Asia Minor, oyer against the isle of Cos, which 
is about 10 miles away. It was a Dorian col¬ 
ony. Extensive ruins exist at the spot, con¬ 
taining fine remains of Grecian architecture. 
A small island just off the coast, now joined 
to the mainland, constitutes a peninsula called 
Cape Crio. Paul’s vessel passed near it during 
the voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii. 7). 

Goal. 

In Scripture this is not the mineral sub¬ 


stance coal, but charcoal made by burning 
wood Hence we read of coals of juniper 
(Ps cxx. 4) It was used to furnish warmth 
in winter (Is xlvii. 14 , John xviii. 18), for 
culinary purposes (Is. xliv. 19; John xxi. 9), 
and by the smith (Is. xliv. 12; liv. 16). 

Coat. See Clothing and High Priest. 

Goat of Mail. See Armor. 

Cock. 

The male of the well-known domestic fowl 
Gallus dome8ticus. It is figured on the ancient 
Egyptian monuments. The cock is mentioned 
in the N. T. (Mat. xxvi. 34, 74, 75) Cock- 
crowing, as a portion of time, is the third 
watch of the night (Mark xiii. 35). See Night. 

Cock'a-trice [Old French cocatrice , a cor¬ 
ruption of Latin crocodilus , a crocodile]. 

A fabulous monster, created by the fancy 
of Europeans, and reputed to be hatched from 
a cock’s egg brooded by a serpent The A V. 
so renders the Hebrew word ftiph‘oni (Is 
xi 8, lix. 5; Jer. vni 17), and Sepha ‘ (Is 
xiv 29); but in Prov xxiii 32 it translates 
the word by adder The R. V everywhere 
alters it to basilisk, or in the margin to 
adder 

Cock'le. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Bo’shah, mal¬ 
odorous plant (Job xxxi. 40). But the cockle, 
a plant which is found in grain fields and 
grows one or two feet high, does not have a 
bad smell The margin has noisome weeds, 
which is a more exact rendering 

Cml'e-syr'i-a, in A. V CelOByria [hollow 
Syria] 

The valley between the Lebanon and An¬ 
ti-Lebanon mountains. It is watered by the 
two streams Orontes ,and Litany, which rise 
in the vicinity of Baalbek and flow in oppo¬ 
site directions. Tiie term had, however, a 
wider application (1 Mac. x 69). It included 
the western side of the Jordan valley as far 
as Bethshean (Antiq. xm 13, 2) and the re¬ 
gion extending from Damascus southward 
through Trachonitis, Persea, and Idumaea to 
the borders of Egypt (cp Antiq. i. 11, 5). It 
was distinct from Phoenicia (2 Mac. in 5). 

Col-ho'zeh [all-seeing one] 

Father of Shallun and perhaps one with 
the father of Baruch (Neh. iii. 15; xi. 5). 

College. 

A mistranslation of the Hebrew word Mish- 
neh in A V of 2 Kin. xxii. 14, and 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 22. The word is correctly rendered 
‘‘the second [part] ” in Zeph i. 10. In these 
passages R. V. has “the second quarter.” 

Col'o-ny. 

A settlement of Roman citizens authorized 
by the senate, in conquered territory. The 
decree of the senate fixed the amount of land 
to be set apart for the colony, the manner in 
which it was to be distributed, and the bur¬ 
dens to be borne. Philippi was a colony 
(Acts xvi. 12). See Praetor). 
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Col'ors. 

Colors are presented to the eye by nature 
(Esth. i. 6) and were early imitated. In 
Babylonia different clays were employed to 
produce orange, red, and yellow bricks. 
Bricks of blue were obtained by vitrifactiou. 
The ancient Egyptians prepared colors from 
various metallic and earthy substances. The 
Hebrews dyed skins in various colors (Ex 
xxv. 5), and wove and embroidered cloth out 
of threads of various hues (Ex xxvii. 16; 
Judith x 21) A reddish purple dye (Ex. 
xxvii. 16 ; 1 Mac. iv. 23; Acts xvi 14) was ob¬ 
tained from the secretion of a species of shell 
fish, Mu) ex tninrnlns , found m the Mediter¬ 
ranean Blue (Num iv. 7; Ezek xxni 6) 
was obtained from another shell fish, Helix ' 
umlhina Scarlet or crimson was made from 
an insect (Ex xxv 4, Is l 18). They used 
a vermilion pigment for decorating walls, 
beams, idols, and the like (Jer xxii 14; Ezek 
xxni 14, Wisd xm 14) In addition to 
these artificial coloring matters, allusion is 
made in the Bible to white (Gen xlix 12 , 

Is i. 18), black, including brown (Gen xxx 
32; Song l 6, Mic. in 6, R V), red (Gen 
xxv 25, 30; 2 Kin in 22, Prov xxni 31), 
reddish (Rev xm 19), sorrel (Zecli l. 8; m 
A. V. speckled ; margin, bay), greenish (Ps 
lxvn 13 , in Eng. vers yellow, Lev xm. 
49). 

Symbolism was connected with colors 
The temple of the seven lights at Borsippa, 
m Babylonia, consisted of seven stages, each I 
colored in a hue appropriate to the planet it , 
represented Beginning at the lowest stage, I 
the succession of colors was black, orange, 
blood-red, gold, pale-yellow, blue, and prob- j 
ably silver, according with the planets Saturn, ! 
Jupiter, Mars, the sun, Venus, Mercury, and 
the moon In the Scripture white is the con¬ 
stant emblem of purity (Mark xvi. 5, Rev 
ill. 4; xix. 11, 14) and joy (Ecc lx 8) The 
white horse signifies victory m Rev vi 2 
The black horse is typical of famine and 
death (5, 6). Red commonly typifies blood, 
in which is life, or war and carnage (4) Blue 
is the familiar color of the sky, and purple 
was worn by princes and the rich in their 
magnificence (Judg vui 26; Esth. vm 15; 
Luke xvi 19). 

Co-los'sse, in A. V. Colosse. 

A city of southwestern Phrygia, in Asia 
Minor, lying on the river Lycos not far east 
of its confluence with the Meander. It was 
originally on the trade route from west to 
east and was a place of much importance 
(Herod vii 30; Xen Anabasis I li 6). But 
the road system was changed, and the neigh¬ 
boring cities of Laodicea and Hierapolis (Col. 
ii. 1; iv 13), distant ten and thirteen miles 
respectively, surpassed it in position and 
wealth, and the importance of Colossa* de¬ 
clined. It was, however, like Laodicea, fa¬ 
mous for its fine wool, and it retained mu¬ 
nicipal independence under the Romans A 
Christian community grew up at Colossae 


under the ministrations of Epaphras and 
later of Aichippus (Col. i 7; iv. 17; Philem. 
2) Of this church Philemon was an active 
member, and also Onesimus (Col. iv. 9; 
Philem. 2). 

Co-los'si-ans, E-pis'tle to the. 

An epistle written when the apostle Paul 
was a prisoner (iv. 3, 10, 18) probably at 
Rome during the two years of his first im¬ 
prisonment there (Acts xxvm.30, 31), though 
some believe that it was written from Caesarea 
(Acts xxni 35 , xxiv. 27) From Col n. 1 it 
appears evident that he had never himself 
preached at Colossae ; and i 7 seems to imply 
that Epaphras had been the founder, or at 
least had assisted in the establishment of the 
Colossian church The church may have 
been founded while Paul was laboiing in 
Ephesus (Acts xix 10). Epaphras had re¬ 
cently joined the apostle (i 8), and his leport 
of the condition of the church prompted the 
writing of the letter It was sent by the 
hand of a certain Tycliicus (iv. 7,8), who was 
also intrusted with the letter to the Ephe¬ 
sians (Eph vi 21), written at the same time. 
With him w T ent Onesimus (Col iv 9), w ho also 
bore the letter to Philemon, a resident of 
Colossae, whose slave Onesimus had formerly 
been. The Archippus mentioned in Phile 
2, probably Philemon’s son, is also mentioned 
in Col iv 17 The salutations w T hich the 
letter contains (iv 10-17) indicate that wdnle 
Paul had not labored in Colossae his friends 
had, and that he himself w r as well acquainted 
wuth some of the Colossians In fact, Phile¬ 
mon was one of his converts (Phile 19), made, 
perhaps, in Ephesus The reports of Epaphias 
had shown that the Colossian Christians were 
threatened by false teachers w T ho seemed to 
have combined ritualistic, ascetic, and specu¬ 
lative tendencies That they w r ere Jewish 
appears from n 11, 16 But they were also 
ascetic (n 16, 20-23), a feature which may 
have come from the Jewish sect of Essenes 
With this they united a mystic philosophy 
(ii. 8) which seems to have claimed superior 
knowledge of divme things (n. 18) and to 
have introduced the worship of angels (n 18), 
thus infringing on the all-sufficiency and the 
supremacy of Christ These false teachers, 
therefore, were different from the Judaizers 
whom Paul opposed in the Epistle to the Ga¬ 
latians They represent a new form of error, 
and in certain respects appear as the forerun¬ 
ners of the Gnostics They united with ritual¬ 
ism that theosophical ’tendency which was 
almost characteristic of oriental thought, and 
therefore demanded an immediate refutation 
by the apostle The epistle naturally falls into 
four parts (1) the introduction and thanks¬ 
giving (i 1-8); (2) the doctrinal section (i 9- 
m. 4), (3) practical exhortations (m. 5-iv 6); 
(4) concluding salutations (iv. 7-18). The doc¬ 
trinal section is of great importance Begin¬ 
ning with a prayer for their growth in knowl¬ 
edge and holiness, he rises to a description of 
the preeminence of Christ in his relation to 
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God, the universe, and the church. Then 
in ch ii. he sets forth Christ’s preeminence 
as against the errorists, assuring believers of 
their completeness in him, since he has once 
for all triumphed over their spiritual foes, 
and nothing but union with him by faith is 
requisite for the full experience of salvation. 
As against asceticism he further urges, in his 
practical exhortations, to a spiritual morality 
and to social order The epistle is, therefore, 
chnstological in character It assumes the 
doctrines of salvation taught in previous 
epistles, but more explicitly states the pre¬ 
eminence of Christ’s person and the suffi¬ 
ciency of his work This epistle, together 
with Philemon and Ephesians, was probably 
written comparatively early in Paul’s Roman 
imprisonment, perhaps m the early spring of 
A. D. 62. The Epistle to the Ephesians has 
many remarkable coincidences of language 
and thought with that to the Colossians, 
though their differences are equally note¬ 
worthy; see Ephesians. While evidently 
written at the same time, Ephesians presents 
a further unfolding of the truths which the 
specific needs of his Colossian readers led. 
him to write to them. g t. p. 

Com-men-ta'ry. 

A Midrash or interpretation of history 
from the religious standpoint and its didac¬ 
tic exposition; as the prophet Iddo’s com¬ 
mentary on the acts, ways, and sayings of 
king Abijah (2 Chron xm. 22, R. V.), and 
the commentary of the book of the kings, in 
which were set forth the burdens laid upon 
king Josiah and his rebuilding of the temple 
(xxiv. 27, R. V.). 

Con-a-ni'ah, in A V twice Cononlah 
[Jehovah hath established] 

1 A Levite who had charge of the tithes 
and offerings in Hezekiah’s reign (2 Chron. 
xxxi 12, 13). 

2. A Levite of high station in the reign of 
Josiah (2 Chron. xxxv 9). 

Con'cu-bine. 

In the Bible a secondary wife under the 
system of polygamy. Concubines were com¬ 
monly taken from among the purchased slaves 
or captives; as Hagar (Gen xvi. 2, 3; xxi. 
10), Bilhah (xxix. 29; xxxv. 22), Gideon’s 
concubine (Judg vin. 31; ix. 18) They 
could be more easily put away than a wife 
(Gen xxi. 10-14), yet their rights were recog¬ 
nized and guarded by the Mosaic law (Ex. 
xxi. 7-11; Deut. xxi. 10-14). 

Co'ney. 

The coney of England is the rabbit; that 
of Scripture is probably the rock-badger 
(Lev. xi 5) See Rock-badger. 

Con-gre-ga'tion. 

In Scripture the word is used mainly for: 
1. The body politic of Israel, including men, 
women, and children (Ex. xii 3, 19, 47 ; xvi. 
1, 22; Lev iv. 13, 15; xxiv 14; Num. i. 2 ; 
xiv. 1; xv. 26 ; xvi. 9; xx. 11; Judg. xx. 1). 


2. An assemblage of the people, especially 
for religious purposes (1 Km. vm. 14, 65; 2 
Chron xxx. 2, 4; Ps. xxii. 22, 25), or the 
community regarded as ever summoned and 
assembled for worship In R V the word 
assembly is often preferred (Num x 7, xvi. 
3 ; xix 20 ; xx. 4 ; Josh vm 35 ; and so also 
sometimes in A. V Judg xx. 2), and in Acts 
xiii. 43 the word synagogue 

3 In A. V the tabernacle of the congre¬ 
gation designates the tent of meeting (R V ), 
the appointed place where Jehovah and his 
people met (Ex xxvii 21; cp. xxv. 22; xxix. 
42; xxx 36) 

Co-ni'ah. See Jeconiah 

Con-o-ni'ah. See Conaniah. 

Con-se-cra'tion. 

The act whereby a person or thing is dedi¬ 
cated to the service and worship of God. It 
includes ordination to a sacred office (Ex. 
xxix 9), ordination to sacred service (Lev 
viii. 33; 1 Chron. xxix. 5; 2 Chron. xxix. 
31), and the setting apart of things from a 
common to a sacred use (Josh. vi. 19,2 Chron 
xxxi. 6). 

Con-ver-sa'tion. 

In the English versions the word conver¬ 
sation is used in its obsolescent sense and de¬ 
notes manner of life. 

1. The rendering in the A V. of the Greek 
words Politeuo and PoHtcnma (Phil i 27; iii. 
20) The words refer to civil life, as is recog¬ 
nized by R V. Christians are citizens of the 
heavenly kingdom and their daily civil con¬ 
duct should correspond with the teachings of 
the gospel of the kingdom 

2 The rendering, m many passages of the 
A. V., and even in R V of Ps. 1 23, of vari¬ 
ous words, especially of the Greek Aims- 
trophc It means conduct, or mode of life, 
especially with respect to morals (Ps xxxvii. 
14; Eph iv 22; Heb. xiii. 5; 1 Pet i 15). 

Con-vo-ca'tion. 

A festival on which the Israelites were 
summoned to assemble together and when no 
servile work was allowed to be done. The 
holy convocations were every sabbath (Lev. 
xxiii 1-3), the first and seventh days of the 
feast of unleavened bread (Ex. xii 16; Lev. 
xxiii. 6, 7; Num xxvni. 18, 25), Pentecost 
(Lev xxiii 15-21), the first and seventh days 
of the tenth month, the latter being the 
great day of atonement (Lev. xxiii. 24-28, 
35; Num. xxix. 1), and the first and eighth 
days of the feast of tabernacles, which began 
on the 15th of the seventh month (Lev. xxni. 
34-36 ; Neh. vm. 18). 

Co'os. See Cos. 

Cop'per. See Brass. 

Cor. See Measures. 

Cor'al. 

A rendering of the Hebrew Ra’moth. It 
was highly prized (Job xxviii 18; Prov. 
xxiv. 7, in E. V. “too high”), and was 
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brought to the markets of Tyre by Aramsean 
traders (Ezek. xxvn. 16). It was obtained 
in the Mediterranean and Red seas, and was 
made into beads and charms Coral is prop¬ 
erly the calcareous skeleton of Certain animals 
of low organization, popularly but eirone- 
ously called coral insects They are radiated 
animals, with a central mouth surrounded 
by fleshy limbs; and are either attached 
singly to a roek, or so bud from parents as to 
make a compound being of many hall-dis¬ 
tinct, half-united individuals The carbon¬ 
ate of lime of wdnch the coral skeleton is 
made is obtained from the sea water. The 
coral is often beautifully branched like a 
tree or shrub, whence these animals are often 
called Zoophytes (Plant animals). Some 
species torm gieat leefs 

Coral is also a marginal rendering of the 
Hebrew P*mmm , rendered rubies in the text 
(Lam. iv. 7 , Job xxviii. 18 , Prov in 15). 

Cor-a'shan. See Ashan. 

Cor'ban [Hebrew korban , offering] 

An offering or oblation, either of a bloody 
or an unbloody sacrifice, given to God (Lev 
i 2, 3; li 1 ; iii 1; Num vn 12-17; w here 
the word occurs in the Hebrew text) A 
word ko> banas, from the same root, is ren¬ 
dered in Mat xxvii 6 “ treasury,” and on the 
margin of the R V “ sacred treasury ” Cor- 
ban is used for money or service dedicated to 
God (Mark vn 11). The reprehensible prac¬ 
tice arose of children giving no aid to parents 
needing their support, on the pretense that 
the money or seivice which would otherwise 
have been available for the parents had been 
dedicated to God, and that it would be sacri¬ 
lege to divert it from this sacred purpose. 
Josephus relates that a clamorous mob beset 
the tribunal of Pontius Pilate w T hen he took 
the sacred money called Corban and ex¬ 
pended it on aqueducts designed to improve 
the water supply of Jerusalem This doubt¬ 
less was a pubiic benefit, but the Jews evi¬ 
dently thought that money once dedicated to 
God could never again be lawfully used for a 
secular purpose, however conducive to the 
public welfare (War n. 9, 4) 

Co're. See Korah. 

Co-ri-an'der. 

A plant, called in Hebrew Gad , which had 
white seeds (Ex xn. 31; Num xi 7) Very 
probably it was the Coriander (Conandrum 
sativum), called in Punic Goui; a branched 
annual, with cut leaves, umbels of piuk or 
white flowers, and a small globular fruit used 
to season dishes. It is w T ild m Arabia, north¬ 
ern Africa, and, perhaps, in southern Europe 
In Palestine it is found m cultivated grounds 
and m the Jordan valley. 

Cor'inth. 

A city of Greece, on the narrow isthmus 
that connects the Peloponnesus with the 
mainland. At an early date a town grew up 
at the southern end of this neck of land, on 


the plateau at the northern foot of the Acro- 
cormthus. This mountain is 1750 feet high, 
and its summit served as a citadel and as the 
site for a temple. The land traffic between 
the peninsula and the mainland was obliged 
to pass the town, and much of the commerce 
between Asia and the west was brought to its 
harbors and portage bv the convenience of 
the water route afforded by the Salonic Gulf 
on the east of the isthmus and the Gulf of 
Corinth on the west The town attracted 
Pluenician settlers, who made a purple dye 
flora fish of the neighboring waters, intro¬ 
duced the manufacture of cloth, pottery, and 
armor, and established the impure worship 
of the Phoenician deities. At a later time 
emigrants from Attica became dominant. 
About 1074 B c the political supremacy 
passed to the Dorians. But the character of 
the inhabitants remained unchanged; they 
were commercial inspirit, unwarlike, luxuu- 
ous, and licentious Their immoral life gave 
rise aud meaning to a verb “ to corinthiamze.” 

Except during the years 243-222 B. c., the 
Macedonians held the citadel from 335-197 
b c , when m 196 b o Greece was declared 
independent by the Romans In 146 b c , in 
consequence of rebellion against Rome, the 
Roman consul Muinmius burned the city to 
ashes The accidental fusing together of dif¬ 
ferent metals during the conflagiation is said 
to have led to the discoverv of Coimthian 
brass. The citv was rebuilt by Julius Cscsar 
shortly before his death in 44 b. c. ; became 
the capital of the Roman province of Acliaia, 
aud was ruled by a proconsul. Paul reached 
Corinth probably in a. d. 52 and labored 
there for a year and a half. He lodged with 
Aquila and Pnscilla, supported himself by 
tent-making, aud preached Christ, first in the 
synagogue aud then m the house of Justus. 
At length he was dragged before the tribunal 
of the proconsul Gallio, but was dismissed 
(Acts xvm 1-18). After Paul’s departure, 
Apollos continued the work (xvni. 24-28). On 
three several occasions later the apostle sent 
letters to the Corinthian church (1 Cor v 9). 
The Christian community continued to in¬ 
crease ; aud bv the second century its bishop 
possessed great influence in the church at 
large The capture of Constantinople by 
the Venetians and the crusaders in 1204 was 
followed by the surrender of Corinth. In 
1446 the Turks took it, and in 1687 the Vene¬ 
tians retook it; the Turks capturing it again 
in 1715. In 1823 it joined in the successful 
great rebellion. In February, 1858, it was 
nearly destroyed by an earthquake, but has 
since been restored. It is now called Gortho. 

Co-rin'thi-ans, E-pis'tles to the. 

The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians 
was written during the apostle’s long sojourn 
in Ephesus (xvi 8, 9, 19, Actsxix.), probably 
early in a d. 57 He had had much anxiety 
over the state of the Corinthian church, which 
he had founded a few years before. The Co- 
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rinthians had written him a letter asking in¬ 
structions on the subject of marriage and 
social purity, and he had replied (v. 9). 
This letter has not been preserved. Ap¬ 
parently also a deputation from Corinth 
had been sent to him (xvi 17), and from 
other sources reports of divisions among 
them had reached him (i 11) He had 
previously sent Timothy to Corinth by 
way of Macedonia (iv 17; xvi 10). but the 
later news moved him immediately to write 
this epistle It is even thought by many 
that Paul himself made a brief unrecorded 
visit to Corinth from Ephesus for the pur¬ 
pose of exercising discipline in the church. 
This is inferred from 2 Coi. xn 14 , xm 1, 
where he speaks of being about to visit them 
a thud time, though The Acts speaks of only 
one previous \isit Some have located this 
unrecorded visit before 1 Cor was written; 
but, since that epistle does not allude to it, it 
should be placed between 1 and 2 Cor. But 
in 1 Cor he takes up in order the prac¬ 
tical and doctrinal points on which they 
needed instruction The epistle is carefully 
written It combines cogent doctrinal dis¬ 
cussion, and skillful dealing with moral and 
ecclesiastical problems. It clearly reflects 
the actual conditions of the churches among 
the gentiles. Hence its great importance. 
The subjects discussed are, after the intro¬ 
ductory salutation (l 1-9): 

1. The divisions m the church (i 10-iv. 
21). Factions had arisen, claiming to follow 
particular leaders, and doubtless character¬ 
ized by special theological tendencies He 
mentions a Paul-party, an Apollos-party, a 
Peter-party, and a Christ-partv Against 
them all he sets forth the dependence of all 
believers on Christ crucified, the inspired au¬ 
thority with which the gospel had first been 
preached to them, and the subordinate char¬ 
acter of every one by whom it was adminis¬ 
tered, even though he were an apostle , so 
that none should be made the head of a party, 
but glory given to God in Chnst alone 

2. The duty of exercising and honoring 
church discipline (v, vi ), especially in the 
case of offenders against purity, of which 
there had been one conspicuous example. 

3. Directions on the subject of marnage 
and divorce (vii). 

4. Directions concerning practical ques¬ 
tions arising from contact with heathen 
society (vin.-xi. 1). These pertained espe¬ 
cially to the eating of food which had been 
offered to idols; in regard to which self-de¬ 
nial should control their liberty (viii), even 
as he sought to have it do in his own life (lx ) 
While not needlessly inquiring as to the ori¬ 
gin of the food they bought or ate, they 
should be careful not to seem to participate 
in recognition of the idol (x ). 

5. Warnings against certain abuses m pub¬ 
lic worship (xi. 2-34) with respect to the 
prophesying of women and the administra¬ 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. 


6. Directions as to the estimate, exercise, 
and regulation, of miraculous gifts (xn.- 
xiv) 

7. Instruction concerning the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead, which some 
were disposed to doubt (xv.). 

8. Directions about the collections being 
made for the saints in Judgea, and concluding 
remarks about his own movements and other 
personal matters (xvi ). 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written from Macedonia (n 13, vn 5, ix 2, 
4) shortly after Paul left Ephesus (Acts xx 
1), and therefore in the summer or early au¬ 
tumn of A d. 57. Timothy was now with 
him again (i 1). * Titus and another had re¬ 
cently been sent from Ephesus to Corinth 
(n 13, vn 6, 7, 13, 14, 15, xn 18) with di¬ 
rections to have the church immediately dis¬ 
cipline an offendei, probably the incestuous 
person of 1 Cor. v 1, who had openly defied 
the apostle’s authority and whose continued 
sin threatened the very stability of the 
church Titus was to rejoin Paul at Troas, 
but the apostle, not finding him there, had 
gone on to Macedonia in great distress of 
mind. At last, however, Titus came with 
the good news that the Corinthians had dis¬ 
ciplined the offender, and that the latter had 
humbly acknowledged his sin. Thereupon 
this epistle was written, and Titus, with two 
others (viii. 16-24), was sent back with it to 
Corinth. The epistle bears witness to the 
intense anxiety of the apostle lest the Co¬ 
rinthians should be false to him, and to the 
terrible strain he had been under because of 
their spiritual perils It is the least method¬ 
ical and the most personal of his epistles It 
falls, however, into three mam divisions 
(1) i- vn , m which, after grateful recogni¬ 
tion of God’s goodness to him even amid 
trial (l. 1-14), he vindicates himself from 
the charge of vacillation (i 15—ii 4), bids 
them not carry too far their zeal against the 
offender (n. 5-11), and describes the spir¬ 
itual (in ), honest (iv. 1-6), suffering (iv 7- 
18). hopeful (v. 1-9), solemn (v 10,11), Christ- 
impelled (v 12-17) ministry of reconciliation 
(v 18-21) with which, as a co-worker with 
God, he had been intrusted (v. 18-vi 2), in 
which he had appeared himself (vi 3-10), on 
the ground of which he appealed to them 
I (vi. 11-18), and in their acknowledgment of 
which he found boldness and joy (vn.). (2) 

vni, ix , in which he treats of the collections 
for the Judtean saints and urges liberality. 
(3) x.-xn , in which he again gives a pathetic 
but confident testimony to his apostolic office 
and authority. He closes with a renewed 
warning against their besetting sins, and de¬ 
clares that if, when he comes to them, he find 
them uncorrected, he will exercise his author¬ 
ity upon them unsparingly. G T p. 

The last section of the epistle, chapters 
x -xin., is believed by many students of the 
New Testament to be a separate letter, or 
fragment of it, written by Paul soon after 
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his return to Ephe&us from his unrecorded 
visit to Corinth (see foregoing remaiks in- 
trod uctoiy to the First Epistle). The mind 
of the apostle was not wholly relieved by 
that visit. He had come back to Ephesus 
anxious about the Coiinthiau church, and in 
his sorrow he wrote a letter. It is the lettei 
ot teals and anguish of heart, alluded to m 
passages which refer to events connected 
with the umecorded visit (‘2 Cor 11 4, mi. 

8- 1*2). The section, 2 Cot x -xin., so sad in 
tone and levealing the apostle’s (listless of 
mind, may be this soirowful letter But 
encouraging news horn Coimth at length 
leached the apostle, brought by Titus. The 
offender had been disciplined. The hostility 
toward Paul, shown by a minority, had dis- 
appeaied, and in its stead loyalty to him and 
growing affection reigned Tlieieupon the 
apostle wrote the cheerful lettei pieseived in 
2 Cor. l -ix. The theory is, of couise, mtei- 
esting as a literary question (ep Mark xvi. 

9- 20). It involves neither the genuineness 

of the epistle, as a whole or in its parts, nor 
its inspnation. But it is not the only ten¬ 
able explanation of the facts m the case, as 
the analysis given m the foimer pait of this 
aiticle shows; and, if the last foui ehapteis 
over existed asasepaiate letter,it i 4 stiauge, 
indeed, that no tiaee of the fact has been 
left in the lustoiy of the New Testament 
text. J I> D ‘ 

Cor'mo-rant. 

1 The rendeiing of Ilcbiew Shalal , plun¬ 
ger; a bird ceremonially unclean (Lev xi. 
17; Dent. xiv. 17) It is piobably the com¬ 
mon cormorant ( Phalacroco) tu caibo), a laige 
swimming bnd of the Pelican family, but 
distinguished from the pelican by not having 
a pouch below* tbe lower mandible The 
common cormoiant is widely distributed. In 
Palestine it lives on the Mediterranean coast 
and on the sea of Galilee Its appetite is 
proverbial; and Tustram describes it as sit¬ 
ting on the snag of a tree where the Joidan 
enteis the Dead Sea, and catching the fish 
w bile they are stupefied by being carried into 
the briny water Another species, Phalaao- 
cot ax piqmxus, the Pygmy Cormorant, is found 
sparingly on the streams which flow through 
Palestine to the Mediterranean ^ 

*2. The rendering of Hebrew Ka’ath in text 
of A Y. (Is. xxxiv. 11; Zeph. ii. 14); see 
Pelican. 

Corn. 

The generic name for the several cereal 
grasses cultivated in Palestine, and so staple 
that corn and wine stand figuratively foi the 
entire vegetable produce of the fields (Gen 
xxvn 28; Deut. vii. 13, etc.). The chief 
were wheat, barley, spelt, and millet (Deut. 
vui. 8; and R. V. of Is. xxviu. 25 and Ezek. 
iv. 9). 

Cor-neli-us. 

A centurion of the Roman cohort called 
the Italian band. He lived at Ctesarea, and 


was a devout, charitable, God-fearing gentile. 
On the ground of visions received by him 
and Peter, and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon him and his household when 
they believed, Peter baptized him. The de¬ 
scent of the Holy Ghost upon him w r as an 
event of ptime importance in the early 
church It marked the beginning of the 
calling of the gentiles and revealed that the 
Spirit is given to believers irrespective of 
nationality (Acts x 1-48). 

Cor'ner Stone. 

A stone placed at the angle where two walls 
of a building meet, and helping to bind them 
together Any stone in this position, from the 
foundation (Job xxxvni 6, Is xxvm. 16) 
to the roof (Ps. cxvm 22, Zech iv. 7), is a 
corner stone Figuratively, Chnst is the 
chief corner stone at the foundation (Rom 
ix. 33, Epli n 20; 1 Pet n 6) and also the 
head of the corner (Mat. xxi 42; 1 Pet n.7). 
Cor'net. 

1. The rendering of the Hebrew Shophar 
\ in 1 Chron xv 28; 2 Chi on xv 14; Ps. 
i xcvm 6, Hos v 8 Elsewhere, as in Lev. 

I XXV. 9 it is translated tilimpet (q v). 

2. The rendering of the Hebrew Af*?ia‘an*‘iw 
in 2 Sam vi 5, A V. The R V renders the 
word castanets (q v ) 

3. The rendering of the Aramaic Kama', 
corresponding to the Hebrew Keren in Dan. 
lii 5, 7, 10, 15 It means a horn, and is so 
rendered in vm 20 This instrument orig¬ 
inally consisted of the hollow horn of some 
mammal. but later it was generally made of 
metal, and w*as curved, like many animals’ 
horns, instead of being straight 

Cor-rup'tion, Mount of. 

A hill to the east of Jerusalem (2 Kin. 
xxin 13, cp 1 Kin xi 7). Solomon built 
altars on its southern side to the gods wor¬ 
shiped by his heathen wives By common 
consent it is the southern portion of the 
mount of Olives It is more familiarly known 
in tradition as the mount of Offense. 

Cos, in A Y. Coos. 

An island, now called Stanko or Stanchio, 
in the Archipelago off the coast of Cana in 
Asia Minor, in a gulf between Cnidus and 
Halicarnassus. It lies between Miletus and 
Rhodes, about a day’s sail from the latter city 
(Acts xxi 1; mentioned 1 Mac xv. 23). It 
is about 21 miles long by 6 broad. Its prin¬ 
cipal city has been more than once senously 
injured by earthquakes Cos was celebrated 
for its wines, its ointments, and its purple 
dyes. 

Co'sam. 

A descendant of David through Nathan 
and an ancestor of Zerubbabel and Christ 
(Luke lii 28). 

Cot'ton. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Karpas in 
the margin of the R. V. in Esth. i. 6. In the 
court of the royal palace at Shushan were 
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hangings of fine white cotton and blue. The 
word which corresponds to karpas in San¬ 
scrit, Persian, Armenian, and Arabic denotes 
cotton. Cotton is the bunch of threads sur¬ 
rounding the ripe seeds of the cotton plants. 
They belong to the genus Gossypium , which 
is one of the mallow order. The leaves have 
three or five lobes; the flowers, which are 
large and showy, and often of a yellow color, 
are surrounded by an outer involucre or calyx 
of three great leaves. The Indian cotton 
(Gossypium herbaceum) was early cultivated 
in Persia, and was probably that of Esther. 

Coiw'cil. 

The Jewish governing body The Persians 
granted to the Jews jurisdiction over their 
own affairs (Ezra vii. 25, 26, x 14). After 
the fall of the Persian empire similar privi¬ 
leges were enjoyed by the Jews A govern¬ 
ing body arose and became known as gerousia 
or senate (Antiq xn 3, 3), and more fully as 
the senate of the nation (1 Mac xii. 6). It 
was composed of elders (cp xiv. 20). It 
represented the nation (xii. 3), and united 
with Jonathan, their high priest and leader, 
in making offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Spartans. Jonathan also called the 
elders of the people together and consulted 
with them about building strongholds in 
Judaea and increasing the height of the 
walls of Jerusalem (35, cp further xm 
36; xiv. 20, 28, and 47) Under Gabimus, 
proconsul of Syria, 57-55 b c., Judaea was 
divided into five districts, each under a 
sunedrion or sunodos—i e assembly or sanhe¬ 
drin (Antiq xiv. 5, 4 , War 1 . 8, 5). Hence¬ 
forth the highest body at Jerusalem was 
called sunedrion, though not to the exclusion 
of gerousia or boule. The arrangement, how¬ 
ever, did not last long In 47 B c, Caesar 
extended the jurisdiction of the sanhedrin 
of Jerusalem once more over all Judaea (cp. 
Antiq. xiv 9, 3-5; War i. 10, 7) At the be¬ 
ginning of his reign Herod the Great put 
forty-five of its members to death (Antiq. 
xiv. 9, 4; xv 1, 2), but did not abolish the 
council (xv. 6, 2) Under the Roman procu¬ 
rators, A. d. 6-66, its powers were extensive. 
According to Jewish authorities, it was com¬ 
posed of 71 members (cp the mock council, 
War iv. 5, 4), and only Israelites whose de¬ 
scent was above question were eligible to 
membership The seventy ordinary members 
corresponded, probably, to the seventy elders 
appointed by Moses to assist him as judges. 
The seventy-first member was the high priest, 
the official president of the body. It was the 
highest court, with power of life and death 
(Antiq. xiv. 9, 3 and 4, Mat. xxvi 3, 57; 
Acts iv. 5, 6, 15 ; v 21, 27, 34, 41; vi 12, 15; 
vn 1; xxiii. 2), though apparently it had no 
recognized authority to execute its sentence 
of death, but must submit its action to the 
review of the Roman authorities. It had 
the general administration of the govern¬ 
ment and of justice, so far as this was not 


exercised by the procurator and subordinate 
officials (cp. Acts xxn. 30). In the time of 
Floras, at least, the revenue was collected by 
the rulers and councilors, who dispersed 
themselves among the villages for that pur¬ 
pose (War ii. 17, 1). It had police at com¬ 
mand and could make arrests on its own 
authority (Mat. xxvi. 47, Maik xiv. 43). 
Jesus was tried before the council (Mat. 
xxvi 59; Mark xiv. 55, xv 1, Luke xxn. 
66, John xi 47). It was before the council 
that Peter, John, and the other apostles were 
brought (Acts iv. 5, 6, 15, v 21. 27, 34, 41). 
Stephen was taken before the council (Acts 
vi. 12), so also was Paul (xxn 30, xxm. 15; 
xxiv 20). The sanhedrin was swept away 
at the destruction of Jerusalem. 

2. A body of advisers selected by the 
highest Roman official of a province, m 
Judaea the procurator, to assist lnm in the 
administration of justice, before whom, with 
the official as president, cases veere tried 
(Acts xxv. 12; Antiq. xvi 11, 1 seq , War li.- 
16, 1). 

Coun'cil House. 

A building in Jerusalem west of the temple, 
near the gymnasium and adjoining the inner¬ 
most city wall (War v. 4, 2). It was burned 
by the Romans under Titus m the course of 
their struggle for the possession of the city 
(vi 6, 3). The council house w r as piobably 
the place where the sanhedrin met: for 1. 
Its name in Greek w^as bouleutcnon, and a 
member of the sanhedrin was called bouleuies 
(Luke xxm 50, 51 ; cp. Wat n 17, 1) 2. 

The council is called by Josephus sunedrion — 
i e. sanhednn—and boule indifferently (Antiq. 
xiv. 9, 3 and 4, with xx 1, 2, War n 15, 6). 
3. According to Jewish authorities, the san¬ 
hedrin met in the lishkath haqgazith or cham¬ 
ber of the gazith, w r hicli probably denoted a 
chamber by the gymnasium According to 
the Mishna, it is true, the lishkath liaggazith 
was situated at the east corner of the court 
of the temple. But gazith means hewm, es¬ 
pecially hewn stone (Ex xx 25; 1 Km vi. 
36 et pas ); and as the chambers of the tem¬ 
ple were largely constructed in this manner, 
the name gazith could not distinguish one 
from another Now the council house stood 
near or adjoined the xystos or gymnasium ; 
but xystos is the Greek equivalent of gazith, 
and is one of the words used in the Sep- 
tuagint to translate gazith into Greek (1 
Chron xxn 2 ; Amos v. 11) It can scarcely 
be doubted, therefore, that the xystos was 
called the gazith by one who chanced to 
be speaking Hebrew, and that the name 
lishkath haqgazith meant the hall by the xys¬ 
tos (cp Schurer, Stud, u Krit., 1878) Sim¬ 
ilar twin names are Christos, Messiah ; Peter, 
Cephas ; The pavement, Gabbatha; Place of 
a skull, Golgotha; Field of blood, Aceldama 
(John i. 41, 42; xix. 13, 17, Acts 1 . 19) This 
evidence is perhaps sufficient to override the 
fact that the chamber of the gazith is stated 
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in the Mishna, as already mentioned, to have 
been within the court of the temple. 

Coun'sel-or. 

The seven counselors of Artaxerxes (Ezra) 
vii. 14) were probably the seven princes of 
Media and Persia who saw the king’s face 
and sat first in the kingdom, and from whom 
the king sought advice (Esth. 1 . 14). These 
princes were perhaps the heads of the seven 
chief families of Persia (Herod lii 84). 

Court. 

An enclosed but uncovered area either con¬ 
nected with a private house and often con¬ 
taining a well (2 Sam. xvii 18, Neh. vm 16), 
or in a palace (1 Kin vn 8, 9,12 ; Jer xxxn 
2), in front of the royal apartments (Esth iv. 
11; v. 1; vi. 4) and sometimes containing a 
garden (i 5); or around the tabernacle and 
temple (Ex. xxvii 9; xl 8; 1 Kin. vi 36). 
As the area about the temple was divided 
(2 Kin xxi. 5), the word is generally used in 
the plural (Ps lxv. 4; lxxxiv. 2). 

tJov'e-nant. 

An agreement between two or more per¬ 
sons. Various covenants between man and 
man are mentioned in Scripture, but they 
are no longer important (Gen. xxi 27, 32 ; 1 
Sam. xvin. 3; xxm 18; 1 Kin. xx 34). It 
is otherwise with those in which God conde¬ 
scended to be a covenanting party. His cov¬ 
enant with man is a free promise on his part, 
generally based upon the fulfillment of certain 
conditions by man He made a promise of 
continued life and favor to man on condition 
of obedience, coupled with a penalty for dis¬ 
obedience (Gen ii 16, 17) He established a 
covenant with Noah, that Noah should be 
saved when the old world perished (vi 18), 
and that there should be no other great 
deluge, the rainbow being the token of the 
covenant (ix 12, 15, 16) , with Abraham and 
his posterity, of which circumcision was to 
be the sign, to be their God and to give 
them the land of Canaan for an inheritance 
(xiii. 17; xv 18; xvii 2, 4, 7, 11, 13, 14, 
19; 2 Km. xiii 23, 1 Chron xvi. 15-18; Ps 
cv. 9-11; Acts yu 8; Rom iv. 13, 17); with 
the Israelites as a nation, to continue to bo 
their God and to grant national protection, 
of which a sign was to be the Sabbath (Ex 
xxxi. 16), and the keeping of the ten com¬ 
mandments its condition (Deut iv. 13, 23). 
This covenant was made at Horeb (Deut. v 2; 
xxix. 1) and w T as renewed with the next 
generation on the plains of Moab (Deut. 
xxix. 1) There was a covenant with the 
Levites (Mai. n 4, 8), and one specially with 
Phinehas to give him and his descendants 
an everlasting priesthood (Num xxv. 12,13). 
There was a covenant with David that his 
posterity should forever occupy his throne 
(Ps. lxxxix. 20-28, 34; cp. 2 Sam vii. 1-29 
and 1 Chron. xvii 1-27; 2 Chron vii. 18; 
Jer. xxxiii 21). In contrast with the cov¬ 
enant at Sinai, there was to be a new cov¬ 
enant, also with the Israelites, which was to 


be of a more spiritual character than its 
predecessors (Jer xxxi. 31-34; Hob vni. 8- 
11), administered by the Spirit (John vii. 39; 
Acts ii 32, 33; 2 Cor. lii. 6-9), based on faith 
(Gal iv 21-31), and designed for all nations 
(Mat. xxv in. 19, 20, Acts x. 44-47). Of this 
Christ is the Mediator (Heb. vni 6-13; ix 1; 
x 15-17; xn 24) With reference to it the 
Old and New Testaments would, perhaps, 
better have been called the Old and New 
Covenants 

The two tablets of stone on which were 
engraved the ten commandments, which were 
the fundamental law of God’s covenant with 
Israel, were called the tables of the covenant 
(Deut ix 11), and the ark, m which these 
tables were deposited, was designated the ark 
of the covenant (Num. x 33) The book of 
the covenant consisted of the ten command¬ 
ments with the accompanying ordinances, 
contained in Ex xx -xxm , which were 
written by Moses in a book, formally accepted 
by the Israelites, and ratified as a covenant 
between the Loid and his people (Ex xxiv. 
3-8), see Theocracy Later the term is 
used as synonymous with the book of the 
law (2 Kin xxm 2 with xxn 8, 11) and in¬ 
cluded Deuteronomy (Deut xxxi. 9, 26; 2 
Km. xiv. 6 with Deut xxiv 16) 

Cow. 

Cows were early domesticated Egypt, 
Philistia, and Palestine, afforded excellent 
pasturage, and cows were kept in these lands 
(Gen. xli 2; Deut. vn 13, 1 Sam vi. 7). 
Cows were herded by Abraham and his de-_ 
geendants (Gen. xn 16; xxxn 15). Their 
milk served for food (2 Sam xvii 29). They 
found use in concluding a covenant (Gen. 
xv. 9), in the ceremony attending the pro- 
j fession of innocence of a death caused by an 
I undiscoverable murderer (Deut xxi 3), for 
, a peace offering (Lev in lj for a sin offering 
for uncleanness arising from contact with the 
dead (Num xix 2; Heb ix. 13), and in ex¬ 
ceptional cases for a burnt offering (1 Sam. 
vi. 14). 

Coz. See Hakkoz. 

Coz'bi [mendacious]. 

A daughter of Zur, prince of Midian. In 
the idolatrous rites to which the Midianites 
seduced Israel the woman was publicly taken 
by a prince of the Simeonites Both were 
thrust through by Phinehas, son of the high 
priest, and shoitly afterwards her father also 
was slam (Num. xxv. 6-8,14,15,18; xxxi 8). 

Co-ze'ba, in A. Y. Chozeba [deceitful]. 

A village in Judah, peopled chiefly by de¬ 
scendants of Slielah (1 Chron. iv. 22). It is 
generally believed to be the same as Achzib 
and Cliezib Conder, however, locates it at 
Kueiziba, 5fc miles north-northeast of Hebron, 
at the head of Pilate’s aqueduct to Jerusalem. 

Crane. 

Hebrew l Ag&r y a migratory bird which has 
a note like a chatter (Is. xxxviii. 14; Jer. 
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viii 7) The crane is the type of a family 
of long-legged wading biids It is a large 
and elegant bird, breeding in the north of 
Europe and of Asia, and migrating southward 
at the approach of winter. On these flights 
cranes go in large flocks of wedge-shaped 
form or in long lines. See Swallow 2. 

Cre-a'tion. 

The act or operation of God whereby he 
calls into existence what did not before ex¬ 
ist The verb always has God for its subject, 
and the result is an entirely new thing God 
created the heavens and ‘the earth (Gen i 1), 
aquatic and aerial life (21). man (27), the stars 
(Is. xl 26), the wind (Amos iv. 13). He creates 
the clean heart (Ps. li. 10) Jehovah com¬ 
manded and the heavens, with all their hosts, 
angels, sun, moon, and stars, and the waters 
that be above the heavens, were created (Ps 
cxlvin. 5). He spake and it was done. Upon 
him all living creatures depend; his hand 
provides for them, his look preserves them, 
the hiding of his face destroys them, and his 
creative breath renews animate life on earth 
(Ps civ 27-30). God created the worlds by 
the Word, who is the Son (John l. 3, Eph. 
in. 9; Col. l. 16 ; Heb. i 2). 

The designation creation is used specially 
for the original formation of the universe by 
God In Genesis a general account of the 
creation of the universe is first given (i 1- 
ii. 3), which is followed by a particular ac¬ 
count of the formation of man and his sur¬ 
roundings (n 4-25). The general account 
describes six successive acts, or sometimes 
groups of logically related acts and processes, 
which were willed by God on as many days; 
see Dvy 3. All facts at present available 
indicate that between the successive days 
long periods of time intervened The omis¬ 
sion of the definite article m the enumeration, 
one day and day second, instead of the first 
day, the second day, etc , is favorable to this 
view. And the parallel tradition, as pre¬ 
served by the Babylonians, expressly refers 
to intervals between the successive acts of 
creation and assigns to them long duration 

The earliest extant form of the Babylonian 
account is found as the introduction to the 
myth of the sun-god Marduk’s conflict with 
Tiamat the watery deep, represented as a she- 
dragon who has attempted to reduce the or¬ 
dered universe to chaos. The tablet was in¬ 
scribed about 650 B. c, but the tale itself 
can be traced much farther back. It states 
that— 

At the time when on high the heaven announced 
not, 

Below earth named not a name, 

[That is to say When heaven and earth did 
not exist] 

Then primeval ocean, their generator, [and] 
Mummu Tiamat [the watery deep], the bearer 
of their totality, 

United their waters as one, 

When no field had been formed, no reed was to 
be seen 


At a time when none of the gods had been 
brought into existence, 

When a name had not been named, destiny not 
determined, 

Then were made the gods 
The gods Lahmu and Lahamu were brought 
into existence 
And grew up 

Anshar [the host of heaven] and Kishar [the 
host of earth] were made 
Many days passed by .... 

God Anu [sk>] . 

Here the tablet is broken off, but this part 
of the tale has also been related by Damas- 
cius He says: “The Babylonians assumed 
two principles of the universe, Tauthe and 
Apason \i. e Tiamat the watery deep, and 
Apsu the primeval ocean] ; making Apason 
the husband of Tauthe and naming her the 
mother of the gods. Of these two there was 
born an only-begotten son, Moymis. From 
these same another generation proceeded, 
Laclie and Lachos. Then also from the same 
[original pair] a third generation, Kissare 
and Assoros, from whom sprang An os 
[heaven], IIlinos [earth’s surface, with the 
atmosphere], and Aos [the waters of earth]; 
and of Aos aud Dauke Belos [the sun of 
spring] was bom, the fabricator of the 
world/’ In these narratives of creation the 
Babylonians fail to give God glory ; but apart 
from this radical defect, these traditions of 
theirs preserve fundamentally the same ac¬ 
count of the development of the world as the 
Hebrew prophet does Stripped of poly¬ 
theistic phraseology, the Babylonian tradi¬ 
tion taught that the primeval universe was a 
chaotic watery mass (cp Gen i. 2) Out of 
this mass there proceeded not only Moymis 
and Laehe and Lachos or Lahmu and Laha¬ 
mu, who are doubtless natural objects or 
forces, but have not been identified as yet, 
but also by a series of generations, to use 
Damascius’ figure (cp. Gen. n. 4), the com¬ 
prehensive heavens and the comprehensive 
earth (cp Gen l. 6-8), then sky and dry land 
and sea (cp Gen l 9, 30), and then the sun 
(cp. Gen l. 14) How natural objects, like 
the sky and the planets, came to be spoken 
of as gods is explained in the paiagraph 
devoted to Assyrian and Babylonian religion 
in the article on Assyria. 

Befoie the Reformation scholars did not 
interpret the day of Gen. i as a penod of 
twenty-four hours (Augustine, de civ. dei, 
xi. 6). Only during the last 400 years has 
the narrative been thought to mean that 
God created the universe in one week of 
seven consecutive days of twenty-four hours 
each. At length geology and astronomy be¬ 
gan to speak against this new interpretation. 
Geologists and astronomers alike became con¬ 
vinced that myriads of years had been re¬ 
quired to produce the solar system and bring 
about the changes which the earth itself had 
undergone. When it became apparent that 
the geological claim for extended time rested 
on substantial grounds, Dr. Thomas Chalmers 
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adopted the result and publicly declared in 
1804 that “ the writings of Moses do not fix 
the antiquity of the globe ” Afterwards, in 
his Evidences of Chi istimuty, published in 3813, 
he explained that many ages may have 
elapsed between the first act of creation de¬ 
scribed in Gen l 1, and the others com¬ 
mencing with verse 2. But was not a long 
peiiod involved m the woik of the six days 
themselves v In 1857 Hugh Miller m his 
Testimony of the Rocks mterpieted the six 
days, as Cuvier of Paris had already inter- 
pieted them in 1798 in the preliminary dis¬ 
cern se to Ins 0ssenient8 Fossiles , as being six 
geological ages, and traced the coriespond- 
ence between the successive stages of cica¬ 
tion as told in Gen i and as written in the 
rocks So geology, in speaking of the car- 
bonifeious age, the age of fishes, the age of 
mammals, has named the dominating feature, 
but not denied it a humble origin in an 
eailiei age 

The Ilebiew narrative is marked bv a 
symmetiv and grouping, which may be 
plausibly explained as intentional airange- 
men t The chronological order has been 
observed m the main at least, but it lemams 
to be discoveied whether it has been followed 
in eveiv detail At any rate the woiks of 
the six days were more than six acts; God 
spake, to use a significant biblical tenn, 
eight times (vers 3, 0, 9, 11, 14, 20, 21, 20 1 , 
and on the third day the command went 
forth for both dry land and vegetation, oil 
the fifth day for fish and for fowl, and on 
the sixth day for beast and for man Moie- 
over, the six days fonn two inteirelated 
gioups the fir«>t dav saw light, and the 
fourth day, the fir^t of the second gioup, 
saw the luminaues, on the second day the 
watei-> were divided and the sky appeared, 
and on the second day of the otliei group 
fish were divinely willed in the waters and 
fowl to fly in the expanse of the sky, on 
the thud day. drv land and vegetation were 
decreed, and on the conesponding day of the 
second group land animals, including man, 
were made, and vegetation was granted them 
for food The several works of creation 
have been logically distubuted into six 
groups Hence the fiat of the Almighty 
which called the dry land into being is not 
recorded alone, but with it is the command 
for vegetation. God contemplated the land 
as clothed with verdure. The two acts of the 
divine will aie in reality and in purpose one, 
even though plant life possibly did not re¬ 
spond to the divine decree until the sun 
appeared. Yet, truly, vegetation of some 
form probably existed on the earth before 
the planet Mercury at least was flung from 
the whirling, contracting mass, and the sun, 
as man knows it, had been formed. 

Creep'ing Thing. 

Any animal which creeps (Gen i 24, 25), 
whether a land or a water reptile (vi. 7, Ps. 


civ 25), and whether crawling on the belly 
or creeping on four oi more feet (Lev. xi. 41. 
42). 

Cres'cens [growing, increasing]. 

A Christian, who was for a time at Borne 
while Paul was a prisoner there, and then 
departed to Galatia or Gaul (2 Tim. iv. 10. 
H V) 

Crete. 

A large island in the Mediterranean, lying 
southeast of Greece, and now widely known 
as Candia The Tuiks retain the old name 
m the modified form, Kindi It is about 160 
miles long by 6 to 35 bioad It is traversed 
from east to west by a chain of mountains, 
of which mount Ida, neai the center, is 8065 
feet high Homer speaks of its fair land, 
its countless men of different racts, and its 
hundred cities (II n 649, Odys xix 174). 
The half-mythic legislator, Minos, lived m 
Crete, and the fabulous Minotaur was feigned 
to dwell there too Crete was conquered by 
the Romans, 68-66 B v Many Jews settled 
m the island (Acts n 11, cp l Mac. xv. 19- 
23, Gortyna being in Crete) Christianity 
was eaily introduced, and Titus was left 
there to anange the affairs of the churches 
and to counteiact Judaizing doctrine (Tit. 

I i 5, 10, 141 Paul sailed along its whole 
southern coast on Ins voyage to Rome (Acts 
xxvn 7,12, 33, 21) The Cretans were famous 
bowmen , but tlieir moral reputation was bad, 
then unchastity and untiuthfulness were 
proverbial (Tit 1 12, and R Y note) Iu 
a D 823 the island was conquered by the 
Saiacens, who built a fort called Kliandax,the 
Great Fortress, now corrupted into Candia, 
winch, properly speaking, is the name of the 
capifal only. The Greek emperor took the 
island from the Saracens in 961 From 1204 
to 1665 the Venetians held it Then the 
Tuiks regained possession It secured au¬ 
tonomy in 1897. 

Crib. See Manger 

Crick'et. 

The rendering in the text of the R. Y. of 
the Hebrew Hargol, which belongs with grass¬ 
hoppers and locusts, and which does not 
creep but leaps, is winged, and can be eaten 
(Lev. xi 22). The chief leaping insects be¬ 
long to three families of Chthoptera , viz. the 
grasshoppers, the locusts, and the crickets. 
The hargol almost certainly belongs to one of 
the three, though to which of them cannot 
now be determined. The crickets have long 
antennae like the grasshoppers, but the wing- 
cases lie flat on the body instead of meeting 
over it like a roof. Among the few known 
species are the house cricket ( Gryllus domes - 
ttcus) and the field cricket ( G . campestris). 
The A. V. renders fiargol beetle, but the most 
typical species of the Coleoptera , or beetle 
order, are not leaping insects. 

Cris'pus [curled] 

The ruler of the Jewish synagogue at Cor- 
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intli. After listening to Paul’s reasonings, 
he with all his household believed m Jesus 
(Acts xvni. 8), and was one of the few per¬ 
sons whom Paul personally baptized (1 Cor 
i. 14). 

Croc'o-dile. See Leviathan and Liz¬ 
ard. 

Cross. 

This word does not occur in the O T., but 
crucifixion was common among various na¬ 
tions of antiquity ; see Crucifixion. Cross 
is used in a figurative sense by Jesus (Mat. 
x. 38; xvi. 24). From the narrative of the 
crucifixion it is evident that the cross was of 
wood (Col. ii. 14),,and was heavy, but still 
not too much so to be borne by a strong man 
(Mat xxvn 32; Mark xv 21; Luke xxiii. 
26; John xix 17), and can scarcely, there¬ 
fore, have been one of the massive structures 
which some painters depict It was raised 
from the earth either before or after the vic¬ 
tim had been affixed to it; probably, in most 
cases, before. Crosses are of three leading 
types • one, generally called the St Andrew’s 
cross, like the letter X ; another like the let¬ 
ter T: and the third of the dagger form, t, 
with which we are so familiar. The 
cross of Christ was, probably, as artists 
believe, of the last-named type, which 
more easily than the others allowed the 
name, title, or crime of the victim to 
be affixed to the upper part (Mat. xxvii 
37; Mark xv. 26 ; Luke xxin 38; John 
xix. 19). Up to the death of Christ, and 
even after, the cross was evidently as 
much a name of horror and loathing as 
is the gallows now (John xix 31: 1 Cor. 
i 23; 13 ; Phil, n 8 ; Heb. xii. 

2; xiii?l3) so*that to bear the cross 
meant to incur great reproach and ob¬ 
loquy , but after the crucifixion the more 
zealous followers of Jesus regarded the 
cross with wholly altered feelings Paul 
gloried in the cross of Christ (Gal. vi 
14), by which he meant the atonement 
resulting from his crucifixion (Eph n. 

16; Col. i 20). 

The pre-Christian cross of one form 
or another was in use as a sacred sym¬ 
bol among the Chaldeans, the Phoeni¬ 
cians, the Egyptians, and many other 
oriental nations. The Spaniards in the 16th 
century found it also among the Indians of 
Mexico and Peru But its symbolic teaching 
was quite different from that which we now 
associate with the cross. 

In the fourth century Rufinus, writing 
fifty years after the reputed event, relates 
that Helena, the mother of Constantine, was 
instructed in a vision to repair to Jerusalem 
and seek for the sepulcher of Chri&t. While 
there( a. D. 325)sliefound three crosses These 
were shown to a sick woman. At the sight 
of the third she left her couch cured (Hist, 
eccl. i 7,8). Helena gave part of this cross 
to the city of Jerusalem, and sent the other 


part to the emperor, who placed it within his 
statue, regarding it as the palladium of the 
empire. Eusebius, however, who flourished 
in the fourth century, and was a contempo¬ 
rary of Helena, and on terms of friendship 
with the imperial family, knew nothing of 
the story, which meets with no acceptance 
from modern scholars. It is believed that the 
practice was to burn, instead of to bury, the 
crosses on which real or alleged criminals had 
been crucified. 

Crown. 

1. An ornamental headdress worn as a 
badge of authority or dignity. Especially 
(1) The royal crown It was generally a 
circlet of gold (Ps xxi. 3), and was often 
studded with gems (2 Sam. xn 30; Zech ix. 
16). Sometimes several crowns were com¬ 
bined or intertwined (vi. 11; 1 Mac. xi. 13). 
The crown which David took at Rabbah 
from the Ammonites probably belonged to 
the idol Malcam (2 Sam. xn 30, li. Y. mar¬ 
gin). Its weight was a talent of gold, and 
in it were precious stones The ordinary 
headdress of the Persian king (Esth l 11; 
vi 8) was a stiff cap, probably of felt or of 
cloth, encircled by a blue and white band, 


Crowns of Egypt and Assyria and the Common 
Radiated Diadem 

which was the diadem proper The royal 
crown of Assyria was a conical cap, sometimes 
tapering in a compound curve, but more fre¬ 
quently shaped like the modern Turkish fez, 
only higher and ending in a round blunt 
point It was adorned with bands of wrought 
gold and jewels. The king is also represented 
wearing a simple fillet, and it is probable that 
this was a common custom, the crown royal 
being reserved for state occasions. In Egypt 
there were two royal crowns. The one for 
Upper Egypt was a high round white cap 
tapering to a knob; the crown for Lower 
Egypt was a flat-topped red cap, rising in a 
high point at the back and having a projec- 
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turn with a curled end springing diagonally 
toward the front When the two kingdoms 
were united under one sovereign, he wore 
the two crowns combined, the crown of 
Lower Egypt being superimposed upon that 
of Upper Egypt The Egyptian king is also 
frequently depicted with a band or diadem. 
The royal headdress, of whatever shape, is 
nearly always surrounded by the Urseus, the 
sacred serpent of the Egyptians, symbolizing 
power over life and death See also illustra¬ 
tions under Pharaoh The radiated diadem 
was a form of crown familiar to the Greeks 
and Komans and to the peoples under their 
influence A crown or garland of some 
thorny plant was placed by the Roman 
soldiers around the temples of Jesus, with 
the twofold intention of torturing him and 
mocking his kingly claims (Mat xx\ 11 29) 
(2) The high priest’s crown. It consisted 
of a golden plate (Lev vm 9), inscribed 
with the legend “ Holiness to the Lord,” 
and fastened on a lace of blue to the fore¬ 
front of the miter (Ex. xxvm 38, 37; xxix 
6) (3) The crown of victory (2 Tim n 5, 

iv 8 . Heb li 9). It might consist merely 
of a wreath of leaves or be made of metal 

2 Anything resembling a crown, as the 
border or moulding round about the ark, the 
table, and the altar (Ex. xxv. 11, 24, 25, 
xxx. 3, 4). 

Cru-ci-flx'ion 

The act or operation of fixing a victim to 
a cross for the purpose of capital punish¬ 
ment. This was done either by tying Ins 
hands and feet to it, or m the more cruel 
way of fixing them to it by nails driven 
through their fleshy portions This method 
of punishment existed in many ancient na¬ 
tions Alexander the Great crucified a thou¬ 
sand Tyrians According to Josephus, Cyrus 
introduced into his edict for the return ot the 
Jews from Babylon a threat of crucifying 
anyone who attempted to prevent the missive 
from being carried into execution (Antiq xi. 
1, 3; 4, 6) Darius the Persian threatened 
this death, apparently, to those who refused 
obedience to his decrees (Ezra vi 11). Anti- 
oclius Epiphanes crucified faithful Jews who 
would not abandon their religion at his bid¬ 
ding (Ant xii. 5, 4), and Alexander Jannanis 
(War l 4, (>) and the Pharisees crucified their 
enemies (War i. 5, 3). Among the Romans 
crucifixion was a penalty inflicted only on 
slaves, or on freemen who had committed the 
most heinous crimes; the ordinary Roman 
citizen was exempted from it by express legal 
enactment. The preliminary cruelties of 
scourging the victim (Mat xxvii. 26: Mark 
xv. 15, John xix. 1), and then, when his 
body was lacerated, compelling him to bear 
his cross (xix. 17), were not rare (cp. the 
proverb, Mat. x. 38). Thus the Roman pro¬ 
curator Florus (War li. 14, 9) and Titus, at 
least on one occasion, had those scourged first 
who were afterwards to be crucified. If the 


victim was simply tied to the cross, this was 
no injury sufficient to produce death, which 
did not take place till thirst and hunger had 
done their work ; and this was sometimes the 
case even when the hands and feet were 
pierced by nails. If it was expedient on any 
ground to get rid of the victims before nat¬ 
ural death had leleased them from their tor¬ 
tures, the end was sometimes hastened by 
breaking their legs, as was done m the case 
of the robbers ciueified with Jesus (John 
xix. 31-33) Many Jews were crucified after 
Titus took Jerusalem (Life 75) Constantine 
abolished punishment by crucifixion m the 
Roman empire 
Cruse. 

A small pot or jug used for carrying water 
during a journey (1 Sam. xxvi il; 1 Kin 
xix. 6) and for holding oil (1 Kin. xvn. 12; 
Judith x. 5), a flask, such as were made of 
alabaster and used for holding ointment 
(Mat. xxvi 7, R. V.) For cruse of honey (1 
Kin. xiv. 3), a different word in Hebrew", 
the margin substitutes bottle, and the ciuse 
of salt (2 Kin. n 20) was rather a dish. 

Crys'tal. 

1 The rendering of the Hebrew w T ord 
Z e kukith , in A V of Job xxviii 17 The R 
V makes it glass, since crystal occurs m the 
next verse The corresponding word m 
Syriac is used for glass in Rev. iv. 6. 

2 The rendering of the Hebrew Gabtsh, ice 
and crystal, another reputed product of cold 
(Job xxvm 18; m A. V. pearl) 

3. The rendering of the Hebrew word 
Keiah (Ezek l 22, cp Ex xxiv 10). The 
R V. has ice on the margin, w hich is an es¬ 
tablished meaning of the word (Job a i 16; 
xxxviii. 29; Ps cxlvn 17). 

4 The rendering of the Greek Ki ustallos 
(Rev iv 6 and xxn 1) It is either ice or 
rock-crystal, which is quartz, transparent, and 
w hen puie colorless 

Cub, m A V Chub. 

A people mentioned with Ethiopia, Put, 
and Lud (Ezek xxx 5, R V ) The Seventy 
apparently read Lub, i e Libya. 

Cu'bit [from Latin cubiium, an elbow-, a 
cubit]. 

A measure of length based on the length 
of the forearm The Babylonian cubit was 
20 65 or 21 26 inches The royal Babylonian 
cubit Avas longer than the common one by 
three finger-breadths (Herod l 178) The 
Egyptian cubit contained six hand-breadths 
or palms (n 149) The royal cubit w r as a 
palm longer and w-as equal to 20 64 inches, 
as appears from measuring sticks found in 
the tombs The Hebrew-s also had two 
cubits, the common and perhaps older cubit 
(Deut. m. 11; 2 Chron m 3) and a cubit 
which was a hand-breadth longer than the 
common one (Ezek xl. 5; xliii. 13). The 
table of Hebrew lineal measure is 4 fingers= 

1 hand-breadth or palm; 3 hand-breadths= 
1 span ; 2 spans = 1 cubit (Ex. xxv. 10, with 
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Antiq m 6, 5; Mishna, Chelim. xvn. 9). It is 
not unlikely that the royal Egyptian cubit and 
the cubit of Ezekiel were theoretically equal 
to the Babylonian cubit; so that the common 
Hebrew cubit was 17.70 or 18 22 inches, or, 
if only three fingers shorter than the long 
cubit, 18 36 or 18.9 inches 

Cuck'oo, the A Y has Cuckow, using the 
obsolete spelling [English, from the voice of 
the bird] 

The rendering of the Hebrew Shahaph , 
emaciated bird, in the A. V. A bird ceremoni¬ 
ally unclean (Lev. xi 16; Deut xiv. 15). 
The cuckoo, Cuculus canorus , is a well-known 
elimbing bird, which, coming in spring from 
the south, on its annual migration, remains 
till the fall of the year, being frequently 
heard, but rarely seen The R V , following 
the Septuagint translators, renders shahaph 
not cuckoo but seamew. 

Cu'cum-ber. 

The correct rendering of the Hebrew 
Kisshn\ a vegetable which the Israelites ob¬ 
tained while they were slaves in Egypt, and 
longed for when they could not have it in 
the wilderness (Num. xi 5). It is Cucumis 
vhate, which is very common m Egypt and 
somewhat sweeter than the common cucum¬ 
ber, Oaeumis satirus The cucumber was raised 
in gardens m Palestine (Is i. 8, Baruch vi 
70), and both the species mentioned are grown 
there to-day. 

Cum'min [from Hebrew kammon, Arabic 
kammun, Greek Icuminon] 

A cultivated plant sown broadcast and, 
when ripe, beaten with a rod to detach its 
seeds (Is xxviii. 25, 27). It was one of the 
trifles of which the Pharisees were particular 
in paying tithes (Mat. xxiu. 23). Cummin 
is the Cuminum cymmum of botanists, a fen- 
nel-like plant bearing umbels of small white 
flowers It was cultivated in Palestine for 
its seeds, which were eaten as a spice or rel¬ 
ish with food They are now in large meas¬ 
ure .superseded by caraway seeds, which are 
more agreeable to the taste and more nutri¬ 
tious. 

Cun. See Berothai. 

Cup. 

1 A small drinking vessel (2 Sam xii. 3), 
of earthenware or metal (Jer. li. 7), held m 
the hand (Gen. xl 11), and used for water 
(Mark ix. 41), or wine (Ps. lxxv. 8 ; Jer. xxv. 
13) See Basin. 

2 Figuratively, the contents of the cup, 
whether pleasant or bitter; that which falls 
to one’s lot (Ps xxiii 5; Is. li. 17, Jer. xvi, 
7 ; Mat xxvi 39). 

Cup'bear-er. 

The official who poured drink into the cup 
and gave it to the king (Gen. xl. 9-14, where 
the Hebrew word is rendered butler; Neh. i 
11; li. 1, 2). The office was one of the most 
dignified in an oriental kingdom, and re¬ 
quired moral trustworthiness in its occupant, 


lest he be bribed to present poisoned wine to 
the king (Antiq. xvi. 8,1). It said much for 
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the character of Nehemiah that he, a stranger 
and a foreigner, should have been appointed 
to such an oflice at the Persian court. 

Cush [Hebrew Kush , Old Egyptian Kash , 
Kesh, and Kish , Ethiopia]. 

1 A son of Ham and his descendants col¬ 
lectively They constituted five principal 
peoples, Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Raamah, Sab- 
teca, and were located in central and south¬ 
ern Arabia, except Seba, which is probably to 
be sought on the neighboring African coast 
(Gen x 6-8 ; 1 Chron i. 8-10). 

2 The land where the Cushites dwelt dur¬ 
ing any period In Gen. ii 13, R. Y , the term 
denotes territory in the same great basin as 
the countries drained bv the Tigris and 
Euphrates. In most or all other passages it 
designates Ethiopia in Africa (2 Kin xix 9; 
Esth i 1; Ezek xxix 10). Herodotus de¬ 
scribes Asiatic Ethiopians in the army of 
Xerxes, who were different from the African 
Ethiopians (vn. 70). See Eden 1. 

3. A Benjamite, perhaps of Ethiopian de¬ 
scent (the Seventy read Cushi), who was a 
foe to David (Ps. vii. title). 

Cu'shan [a name formed from Cush]. 

A country or its inhabitants mentioned in 
connection with Midian, and hence probably 
Arabia as occupied by Cushites (Hab. iii 7; 
see Cush). A reference is not apparent to 
Cushan-rishathaim (Judg. iii. 5), called 
Cushan by Josephus (Antiq. v. 3, 2). 

Cu'shan-riBh-a-tha'lin, in A. Y. Chushan- 
rl b hat halm [etymology and meaning un¬ 
known]. 

A king of Mesopotamia, who held the 
Israelites in subjection for eight years. De¬ 
liverance was achieved under the leadership 
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of Othniel, Caleb’s younger brother (Judg. 
iii. 5-11). 

Cu'sM [an Ethiopian]. 

1. An ancestor of that Jehudi who lived 
in Jeremiah’s time (Jer. xxxvi 14). 

2. Father of the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph. 
i. 1). 

3. According to the A V. one of the two 
men who carried David the news of the vic¬ 
tory over his rebellious son Absalom , but the 
Hebrew has “ the Cushi,” evidently meaning, 
as the R V renders it, “the Cushite,” i e. 
the Ethiopian The actual name of the run¬ 
ner is unknown (2 Sam. xvin 21-23, 31, 32) 

Cushite. 

An Ethiopian (Num. xii 1, R V and mar¬ 
gin of A. V ; 2 Sam xvm 21, R. V.) 

Cuth and Cu'thah [of doubtful meaning], 

A city of Babylonia, often mentioned in 
connection with Babylon and Borsippa, and 
whose tutelary deity was Nergal Colonists 
were brought from this place, among others, 
to Samaria after the deportation of the ten 
tnbes (2 Km xvii 24, 30) Its site is now 
fixed at the mounds of Tell Ibrahim, north¬ 
west of Babylon 

Cymbal [from Greek lcumbalon (1 Cor. 
xin 1)] 

A musical instrument (2 Sam vi 5; 1 
Chron xvi 5), named m Hebrew from a root 
signifying to tinkle or clang One foim of 
the name is in the dual number, which im¬ 
plies that the instrument is of two distinct 
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parts. This undoubtedly suggests cymbals, 
as the Septuagint renders the word, which 
are concave plates of brass (1 Chron xv 19), 
one form of them being nearly flat, another 
consisting of hollow cones designed to be 
clashed together for then sound. See Music 

Cy'press [from Latin cupressus, cypai issus, 
Greek kuparissosl. 

1 The rendering in A V. of Is xliv 14 
of the Hebrew word Tirzah , referring to the 
hardness of the wood. The R. V translates it 
the holm tree 

2. The marginal rendering of the Hebrew 
T 0, ashshur in R. V. of Is xli 19 , lx. 13. The 
text of both versions has box. 

3 Rendering of IFi'osh, margin R V. See F ir. 
The Cypress, Cupressus sempervireiis, is the 
type of the sub-order Cupressese, ranking under 


the order Pinacex (Conifers). About ten spe¬ 
cies of the genus Cupressus are known. The 
common cypress is an evergreen running 
into two well-marked varieties, one a tall 
tree 60 feet high with erect closely appressed 
branches, and the other smaller, with the 
branches spreading The cypress is a na¬ 
tive of Persia and the Levant. It is exten¬ 
sively planted in cemeteries of the East. 

Cy'prus. 

An island celebrated in the earliest ages 
for the richness of its miues of copper It is 
situated in the northeastern part of the Med¬ 
iterranean Sea, about 41 miles fiom the coast 
of Cilicia, 60 from Syria, and 23S from Port 
Said in Egypt The more compact part of 
the island is 110 miles in length by 30 to 50 or 
60 in breadth ; besides which there runs from 
its northeastern extremity a narrow strip of 
land, 40 miles long by 5 or 6 broad, project¬ 
ing from the rest of the island like a bow¬ 
sprit from a ship The area of Cyprus is about 
3584 square miles The island is mountainous, 
with intermediate valleys, which are at cer¬ 
tain seasons unhealthy The mountains yield 
copper, and the mines were at one time farmed 
to Herod the Great (Antiq xvi 4, 5). Its 
ancient inhabitants were Kittim. a branch of 
the Greek race (Gen x 4), but Phoenicians 
from the coast of Syria colonized the island. 
They built as their capital the town of Kition 
or Citium. Later other bodies of Greeks rein¬ 
forced the original stock (ep. Herod vii 90), 
so that to this day about three-fourths of the 
population belong to that race. Cyprus was 
for a short time an imperial Roman province 
or part of one ; but in the year 27 b c. Au¬ 
gustus handed it over to the senate, and 
henceforth it was under a propraetor with 
the title of proconsul. Many Jewish com¬ 
munities existed m the island (1 Mac xv. 23; 
Acts iv 36) There were Christians con¬ 
nected with it befoie Stephen’s martyrdom ; 
and during the persecution lvliich followed 
some of them returned to it, preaching the 
gospel (Acts xi 19, 20) It was visited for 
missionary purposes, first by Barnabas and 
Paul (Acts xm 4), and afterwards by Barna¬ 
bas and Mark (xv 39) Paul sailed past it 
at least twuce without landing (xxi 3, 16: 
xxvii 4) Since 1571 it has constituted a 
portion of Turkey, though by a treaty, dated 
June 4, 1878, Great Britain administers and 
holds it as a place of arms, w r hile Russia re¬ 
tains Batoum and Kars See Kittim. 

Cy-re'ne. 

An important Greek colonial city in North 
Africa, beautifully situated on a tableland 
many hundred feet above the sea level, and 
a few miles distant from the Mediterranean. 
It constituted one of five Greek cities called 
Pentapolis, situated in Libya Cyrenaica, now 
Tripoli. It is believed that it was founded 
by Dorians about the year 632 B. c. During 
the time of the Ptolemies, in the third cen¬ 
tury b c, many Jews became resident in 
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Cyrene (con. Apion ii. 4; Antiq. xiv. 7, 2). 
Simon, who was compelled to carry the cross 
of Jesus, seems to have been a Cyrenian Jew 
(Mat. xxvii. 32). Cyrenians joined with 
Libertines and others in forming a synagogue 
at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 9). Men of Cyrene early 
became converts and preachers (xi 20). 
Among them was a certain Lucius, a promi¬ 
nent man in the church at Antioch (xm 1). 
Extensive ruins of Cyrene still exist, now 
called el-Krenna 

Cy-re'ni-us. See Quirinius. 

Cy'niB [Elamite and Persian, K’ur’ush]. * 

A king twice named m the book of Isaiah 
as anointed of God and predestined to con¬ 
quer kings and fortified places, and set the 
Jews free from captivity (Is. xliv 28; xlv. 1- 
14) Daniel, referring to the conquest of 
Babylonia by the Medesand Persians, records 
that during the night which followed a great 
feast Belshazzar, the king of the Chaldeans, 
was slain and Darius the Mede received the 
kingdom (Dan. v. 30, 31). Darius was pred¬ 
ecessor of Cyrus, or his regent, in Babylonia 
(vi. 28). Ezra relates that Cyrus, king of 
Persia, in the first year of his reign issued a 
proclamation peimitting the Jews to return 
to their own land and rebuild the temple, 
for the use of which he lestored the sacred 
vessels taken by Nebuchadnezzar (Ezra i. 
1-11; v. 13, 14; vi. 3). Many of the Jews 
embraced the privilege and returned to Jeru¬ 
salem ; but the work of lebuilding the sanc¬ 
tuary was greatly hindered by adversaries 

According to Babylonian inscriptions,writ¬ 
ten approximately at the time of the capture 
of the city, Cyrus was a son of Cambyses, 
grandson of Cyrus, great-grandson of Teispes, 
all of whom reigned as kings of Ansan, a 
designation which appears to denote eastern 
Elam with Susa as its capital, About the 
year 550 B c, the sixth year of Nabuna’id 
or Nabonidus, king of Babylon, Istuvegu or, 
in Greek, Astyages, king of the people of 
Manda, maiched against Cyrus, but was be¬ 
trayed by his own army and delivered into 
the hands of Cyrus. Cyrus then took Ecba- 
tana and carried its spoil to his own city. 
In the month of Nisan, 547 B c , Cyrus, now 
called king of Persia, led the Persian army 
across the Tigris near Arbela and carried his 
conquest into the western country. Accord¬ 
ing to Greek authorities, he conquered Lydia 
about this time, taking Sardis and making a 
prisoner of Crcesus, its king In 539 B. c , 
the seventeenth year of Nabonidus, in the 
month Tammuz, Cyrus met the Babylonians 
in battle; on the 14th day he took Sippara 
and Nabonidus fled. Two days later, on the 
16th, Ugbaru or Gobryas, governor of Gutium, 
at the head of a detachment of Cyrus’ army, 
entered Babylon without fighting. Nabonidus 
was afterwards captured at Babylon. On the 
3d of Marchesvan Cyrus himself entered 
Babylon, his governor Ugbaru proclaimed 
peace to the province, governors were ap¬ 


pointed, and an order issued for the restora¬ 
tion of many captive foreign idols to their 
several native sanctuaries. About the 27th 
of Adar the king’s wife died. A public 
mourning for her was observed for a week, 
followed by religious services conducted by 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus. Cyrus was suc¬ 
ceeded by Cambyses m 529 B. c So far the 
inscriptions. According to Herodotus (i. 190, 
191), Cyrus captured Babylon by turning the 
waters of the Euphrates temporarily into a 
lake excavated for the purpose, and then en¬ 
tering from the nearly dry bed of the river 
by the gates which had been left open on the 
night of a festival while the in habitants were 
engaged in revelry The account given by 
the Babylonian priest, Berosus, who lived 
about the time of Alexander the Great, is as 
follows: “In the 17th year of Nabonidus, 
Cyrus came out of Persia with a great army, 
and, having conquered all the rest of Asia, 
came hastily to Babylonia. When Nabonidus 
perceived that he was advancing to attack 
him, he assembled his forces and opposed 
him; but he was defeated and fled with a 
few of his attendants and shut himself in 
the city of Borsippa [the twin of Babylon]. 
Whereupon Cyrus took Babylon; and he 
gave orders that the outer walls should be 
demolished, because the city had proved very 
troublesome to him and difficult to take. He 
then marched to Borsippa to besiege Nabo¬ 
nidus : but as Nabonidus delivered himself 
into his hands without holding out the place, 
he was at first kindly treated by Cyrus, who 
sent him out of Babylonia but gave him a 
habitation in Carmama, where he spent the 
remainder of his life and died ” (contra Apion. 
i. 20) 

D. 

Dab'a-reh. See Daberath 

Dab'be-sheth, m A. V. Dabbasheth [hump 

of a camel]. 

A town on the boundary line of Zebulun 
(Josh xix. 11). Conder locates it at Dabslieli, 
13 miles N E. of Acre. Improbable. 

Dab'e-rath, m A Y. once Dabareh errone¬ 
ously (Josh. xxi. 28) [probably pasture land] 

A city within the territory of lssachar, 
given with its suburbs to the Gershonites 
(Josh. xix. 12; xxi 28 ; 1 Chron vi 72; Warii. 
21, 3; Life 62). It has been identified as the 
village of Debuneh at the base of mount 
Tabor, on the northwestern side of the hill. 

Da'gon [the name probably has no refer¬ 
ence to either fish or grain]. 

The national god of the Philistines. At 
Gaza, at Beth-dagon. and especially at Ash- 
dod, he had a temple (Judg. xvi. 21, 23; 1 
Sam. v. 1-7; 1 Chron. x 10). Jonathan 
Maccabaeus, after defeating the Philistines, 
drove them into the temple of Dagon in 
Ashdod, and set fire both to the city and the 
temple (1 Mac. x. 84; xi. 4). Dagon was 
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worshiped to some extent in Phoenicia and 
also m Assyria. The idol is considered to 
have had the head, arms, and upper parts of 
human form (1 Sam v. 4), while the lower 
parts tapered away into the tail of a fish. 
Diodorus Siculus (n. 4) mentions an idol, 
called Dercetus. of similar form, as having 
existed at Ashkelon, another Philistine town. 
It is questionable whether the image of a 
man with the extremities of a fish, which 
was found at Khorsabad, represents Dagon. 

Da-la'iah. See Delaiah 

Da'leth. 

The fourth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
The English letter D has the same origin, 
and represents it m anglicized Hebrew names 
It stands at the head of the fourth section 
of Ps cxix, m which section each verse of 
the Hebrew begins with this letter 

The two Hebrew letters, daleth and resh 
(r), are somewhat similar now, and at certain 
stages of their development were distinguish¬ 
able only when carefully written and on 
close scrutiny. In the Siloam inscription, for 
example, they are written ^ and \ and 
on Hebrew coins C| and q. This similarity 
caused constant difficulty to readers and copy¬ 
ists, and frequently misled them as to the 
true spelling of words, especially of obscure 
names where no guide to the original form 
existed 

Dal-ma-nu'tha. 

A place situated probably on the western 
shore of the sea of Galilee m the vicinity of 
Magdala (Mark viii. 10; cp. Mat. xv. 39). 

Dal-ma'ti-a. 

A region on the eastern shore of the Adri¬ 
atic Sea, with the small but numerous adja¬ 
cent islands It is traversed by the Julian 
continued as the Dinaric Alps, a part of the 
giant range separating Italy from France, 
Switzerland, and Germany. The mountain 
tribes were subdued in A. d 9 by the Romans 
under Augustus Caesar and Tiberius, the 
future emperor, and the province of Dalmatia 
was erected It was regarded as part of 
Illyricum, which constituted the limit of 
Paul’s missionary journeys in that direction 
(Rom. xv 19) His associate Titus, after 
being for a time with Paul in the Italian 
capital, departed to Dalmatia, perhaps to 
plant the gospel among its wild inhabitants 
(2 Tim. iv. 10). 

Dal'phon. 

A son of Haman (Esth. ix. 7). 

Dam'a-ris. 

A woman converted through Paul’s preach¬ 
ing at Athens (Acts xvii. 34). 

Dam-a-scene'. 

A native or inhabitant of Damascus (2 Cor. 
xi 32). 

Da-mas'cus. 

A city of Syria, on a plateau watered by 
the rivers Abana and Pharpar (2 Km. v. 12). 


The tableland is about 2200 feet above the 
level of the sea, at the eastern foot of the 
Antilibanus chain of mountains, and contains 
about 500 square miles. Where watered by 
channels from the rivers, it is exceedingly 
fertile, so that the city is embosomed in 
gardens and orchards, m refreshing contrast 
to the neighboring desert. Three great trade 
routes center at Damascus; one leads south- 
w r estward to the Mediterranean seacoast and 
Egypt, another runs south to Arabia, and the 
third crosses the desert to Bagdad. The city 
is very ancient It is mentioned as early as 
the time of Abiaham (Gen xiv. 15) In the 
days of David, Damascus w T as one of several 
petty states of southern Syria It was cap¬ 
tured and garrisoned by David (2 Sam. viii 
5, 6, 1 Chron xvin. 5, 6) After he smote 
the Syrian kingdom of Zobah, a man called 
Rezon, a former subject of the king of Zobah, 
collected a band of men, seized Damascus, 
and founded the Syrian kingdom, which 
henceforth was so often m conflict with 
Israel (1 Kin xi 23, 24). Damascus was the 
capital of Hezion, Tabnmmon, and the Ben- 
hadads (1 Kin xv 18, 20, xx. 34, 2 Kin 
vin 7), of Hazael (1 Km xix. 17, 2 Km. 
vm. 8-15), and of Rezin (xvi. 5) Tabnmmon 
and the first Benhadad were in league with 
the king of Israel (1 Km. xv 18; 2 Chron. 
xvi. 2) Ahab renewed the covenant, obtain¬ 
ing the nght to establish streets of bazaars in 
Damascus (1 Km xx. 34). At this period 
Damascus took a leading part among the 
western nations in resistance to Assyria In 
alliance w ith kings of the seacoast and Ahab 
of Israel it met Shalmaneser at Karkar in 
854 B c , but was defeated. In 841 its king 
Hazael was also defeated by Shalmaneser It 
was the residence of Naaman, captain of the 
army under the second Benhadad (2 Kin. v. 
1, 12). When Rezin of Damascus and Pekah 
of Israel planned to assault Jerusalem, Ahaz 
of Judah called in Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Assyria, who captured Damascus, carried the 
inhabitants captive to Kir, and killed Rezin 
(2 Km xvi 5-9; Is vn. 1-vin. 6: x. 9). This 
destruction is referred to by Amos (i. 3-5). 
But Damascus soon regained its prosperity 
(Ezek xxvii 18) From the Assyrians Da¬ 
mascus passed to the Babylonians, from them 
to the Persians, and then to the Macedonian 
Greeks. It was one of the ten cities origin¬ 
ally forming the Decapolis. It was taken by 
the Roman general Metellus, and in the year 
63 B. c. became a Roman province. Many 
Jews dwelt in Damascus, and supported sev¬ 
eral synagogues (Acts ix. 2; War ii. 20, 2). 
Near Damascus Saul of Tarsus, when on his 
way to persecute the Christians of the city, 
was smitten to the earth and heard the heav¬ 
enly voice (Acts ix. 2, 3, 10; xxii. 6, 10, 11, 
12; xxvi 12); and from the walls he was let 
down, now himself a Christian, to escape the 
fury of the Jews (Acts ix. 24, 25; cp. xxvi. 
20; Gal. i 17) The traditional street called 
Straight is about two miles long, and runs 
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from northeast to southwest, almost through 
the center of the city. It is a poor street now, 
but m the time of Paul it was a magnificent 
thoroughfare, flanked wjth Corinthian col¬ 
umns At its eastern end is the east gate of 
the city. The large gateway, 38 feet high 
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The small gate on the 1 nottli of the closed Roman arch¬ 
way leads to the not them Roman side gate, and is the 
piesent entiance to the city A minaiet uses above 
the gate 

and 20 feet wide, and the two smaller side 
gates were built by the Romans, probably as 
early as the time of Paul. Of these the cen¬ 
tral and southern archways have long been 
built up with masonry, leaving only the 
small northern side gate open. In Paul’s 
time the citv was in the hands of Aretas, 
king of Arabia Petraea, but it soon reverted 
to the Romans (2 Cor xi 32) In A D 634 
Damascus was invested and in 635 captured 
by the Arabs under Omar. In 1300 it was 
plundered by the Tartars, and in 1400 by 
Timur the Tartar Since 1516 it has been 
held by the Turks. In July, 1860, 6000 
oriental Christians were massacred by a Mo¬ 
hammedan mob composed of Druses and 
Bedouin, assisted by Turkish soldiers 
Dan [a judge]. 

1 A son of Jacob by Bilhah (Gen xxx. 
5 6). He had one son, Hushim (Gen xlvi. 
23) or Shuham (Num xxvi 42) The future 
destiny of his descendants was thus predicted 
by Jacob. “Dan shall judge his people, as 
one ot the tribes of Israel Dan shall be a 
serpent m the way, an adder in the path, 
that biteth the horse's heels, so that his rider 
falleth backward ” (Gen xlix. 16, 17, R V.), 
meaning that his tribe would contend with 
the foes of Israel as earnestly and craftily as 
would any of the tribes Speaking on the 
same subject Moses compared Dan to a lion’s 
whelp that leapeth forth from Bashan (Deut. 
xxxin 22). 

2 The tribe to which Dan gave origin, and 


the territory in Canaan which it obtained by 
allotment (Num. i. 12, 38, 39). Its assigned 
territory contained, among other towns, 
Zorah, Ajalon, Ekron, Eltekeh, and ended 
opposite Japho— i e. Joppa (Josh xix. 40-46; 
xxi 5, 23, cp. Judg. v. 17). The Damtes, 
however, did not possess themselves of all 
this region, but were restricted by the Amor- 
ites to the hill country (Judg. l 34, 35) 
Cramped for room, they sent spies to the ex¬ 
treme north of Palestine to look for a new 
location, who found what they desired in the 
town of Laish, occupied by foreigners. The 
Damtes sent an expedition, seized the place, 
slew r its inhabitants, and rebuilt it under the 
new name of Dan (Josh. xix. 47 ; Judg. xvm 
1-31) Aholiab and Samson w T ere Damtes (Ex 
xxxi 6; Judg xni. 2, 24). 

3 A town in the extreme north of Pales¬ 
tine, the phrase “fiom Dan to Beersheba” 
or “from Beersheba to Dan” denoting the 
land in its entire extent from north to south 
(Judg xx 1; 1 Chron. xxi. 2). The town* 
was originally called Laish, lion, or Lesliem, 
perhaps place of lions (Lesham from lai/mh, as 
Etam from ‘a ytt) The name Dan was given to 
it after its capture by the Damtes (Josh xix 
47; Judg. xviii). Abraham pursued Chedor- 
laomer as far as Dan (Gen xiv. 14); thought 
by some to be Dan-jaan (q v) But Dan- 
jaan may be Laish, that is Dan . if so, the 
familiar name Dan has supplanted the older 
designation in Genesis (cp Deut xxxiv 1) 
At Dan Jeroboam fixed one of his golden 
calves (1 Kin. xn 29, 30; 2 Kin x 29; Amos 
vni 14) Benhadad destroyed the town wnth 
other places in its vicinity (1 Kin xv 20; 2 
Chron. xvi 4); but it was rebuilt (Ezek. 
xxvii 19) Dan was in a fertile valley by 
Beth-rehob (Judg xviii 9, 28), near Lebanon, 
at the sources of the lesser Jordan (Antiq v 
3, 1, vin. 8, 4), near the marshes of the 
waters of Merom (War iv. 1, 1), and four 
Roman miles west of Paneas (Onom) These 
statements indicate Tell el-Kadi, which sig¬ 
nifies mound of the judge, and thus pre¬ 
serves, though perhaps accidentally, the sense 
of the old name Dan. At the base of this 
mound are two springs, whose waters pres¬ 
ently unite and form the river Leddan, the 
shortest but most abundant in water of the 
three streams which flow together a few miles 
below and form the Jordan. 

Dance. 

On ioyous occasions of a secular or semi¬ 
secular character dancing, accompanied by 
music, was practiced among the Hebrews by 
women, either singly or in groups, especially 
in welcoming a victor home (Judg xi. 34; 1 
Sam xvm. 6, 7; xxix. 5; cp Jer. xxxi. 4,13). 
Children, apparently of both sexes, took part 
in dances (Job xxi il ; Mat. xi 17 , Luke vn. 
32) Men probably engaged in dances among 
themselves, as they did in Egypt (Ps xxx. 
11; Lam. v. 15; Ecc lii. 4; Luke xv. 25). 
Only on one occasion do we find a Jewish 
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princess dancing publicly in an assembly of 
men after the Homan manner; acting a myth¬ 
ological story with the face masked, but with 
the body clothed so as to exhibit the beauty 
of the figure (Mat. xiv. 6; Mark vi 22). 
Dancing as part of a religious ceremony or 
as an act of worship seems to have been com¬ 
mon among the Hebrews. It was practiced 
chiefly by women (Ex. xv. 20; Judg. xxi 21, 


the first year of Cyrus (21). In Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s second year, 603 B. c., doubtless to¬ 
wards its close (cp 5 and 18), Daniel inter¬ 
preted the king’s dream of the great image 
(n 1-46) This success led to the prophet’s 
being made ruler ovei the province of Baby¬ 
lon, and head over its wise men (46-49) He 
afterwards interpreted the vision which re¬ 
vealed the approaching madness of Nebu- 




Two Steps m an Ancient Egyptian Dance, 

Followed by a re\olution of the body in two movement-* without unclasping the hands 


23), but occasionally by men, as in the well- 
known instance of David’s dancing before the 
ark 2 Sam vi 14-23; 1 Chron xv. 29, Ps 
cxlix 3; cl 4) Dancing before images was 
common among idolaters (Ex. xxxn 19; 1 
Kin xvni, 26). 

Dan'iel [God is my judge] 

1 Son of David and Abigail, born at He¬ 
bron (1 Chron in 1). He is called Chileab 
in 2 Sam in 3 

2 A priest who, doubtless in behalf of a 
father’s house, signed the covenant in the 
days of Nehemiah (Ezra viii. 2; Neh. x. 6! 
Chronologically he is the third of the name 
mentioned in the Old Testament 

3 The celebrated Jewish prophet at the 
Babylonian court He sprang from princely 
family of the tribe of Judah (Dan l 3-7) 
When a youth, he was carried off with other 
captives by Nebuchadnezzar after Ins first 
siege of Jerusalem, in the third or, reckon¬ 
ing accession year as first year, the fourth 
of Jehoiakim, 605 b c (i 1 ; Jer. xxv. 1) 
At Babylon the boy was selected with other 
young captives of good birth and parts to be 
trained for the state service. He and three 
companions obtained leave from the master of 
the eunuchs, under whose charge they were, 
to substitute simple food for the viands as¬ 
signed them by the king and which were 
liable to be contrary to the Mosaic law and 
defiled by heathen rites (Dan. i. 8). The four 
young exiles all became proficient in Baby¬ 
lonian learning, while the grace of God ena¬ 
bled them to manifest uncompromising prin¬ 
ciple, even when it brought them face to 
face with death. The period of tutelage 
ended in the third year (5), when they were 
given service at court; and Daniel continued 
in it with varying prominence until 538 b. c., 

11 


cliadtiezzar (iv ) About this time Ezekiel 
cited Daniel as a notable example of right¬ 
eousness and wisdom (Ezek xiv 14, xxvm 
3) In the first year of Belshazzar Daniel 
lumsell had a vision and saw T , under the 
figure of animals, four successive empires 
leaching to the time wdien the ancient of 
daj s should sit, and one like a son of man 
come wuth the clouds of heaven to set up a 
spiritual kingdom winch should endure eter¬ 
nally (vn ) The scene of the vision of the 
third year of Belshazzar w r as at Shushan 
(vm 2*), the Elamite capital, and residence 
of the already lenowmed Cyrus, king of Per¬ 
sia (vin 20, and see Cyrt t b). The piophet 
himself wa« probably at Babylon (cp Ezek. 
viii 1-3) In this vision he saw a ram tram¬ 
pled by a goat, and from the head of the lat¬ 
ter, when its pow r ei was in turn broken, four 
horns appealing, fiom one of which a little 
horn spiang and w rought proudly, especially 
tow r ard the glorious land and its sanctuary ; 
W’liereby were symbolized the Medo-Persian 
and Macedonian empires, the division of the 
latter into four kingdoms, the rise of a fierce 
king and his desecration of the sanctuary 
(vm ) On the fall of the Babylonian empire, 
Darius, in behalf of the conqueror, appointed 
120 satraps over the new kingdom, with three 
presidents over them, Daniel being one of 
the three (vi 1, 2, see Cyrus) Jealousy of 
Daniel on account of his ability and emi¬ 
nence led to a plot against him, and he was 
cast into the den of lions (3-23; 1 Mac ii 60). 
In the first year of Darius, Daniel concluded 
from the statements of Jeremiah (xxv. 11, 12; 
xxix. 10) that the captivity was approaching 
its close (Dan ix 1, 2) He humbled him¬ 
self, confessed the sins of the nation and 
prayed. In consequence there was revealed 
to him the prophecy of the seventy weeks 
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(ix. 24) In the third year of Cyrus, king of 
Persia, he had a vision of the final conflict 
between the powers of the world and the 
kingdom of God (x.-xii.) As Daniel prophe¬ 
sied at the beginning of the dynasty of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, and at its end, and in the reigns 
of Darius the Mede and Cyrus the Persian 
(vi 28), he must have lived to an advanced 
age. The time and manner of his death are 
unknown. Daniel is referred to in Ezek. 
xiv 14; xxviii. 3; 2 Esdras xii 11; 1 Mac. 
ii 60; Mat. xxiv. 15; Mark xm. 14; Heb. 
xi. 33. 

The book of Daniel is a book of the O T. 
which in the Septuagintand English versions 
follows Ezekiel, but in the Hebrew canon is 
placed in the third division. It was not put 
with the prophets because its writer, although 
called a prophet (Mat xxiv l.>; Antiq. x. 
15, 4 and 6), and one of the greatest of them 
(Antiq. x. 11, 7), and although he was mar¬ 
velously gifted by the Spirit of prophecy, was 
not regarded as officially a prophet. He had 
the donum propheticum, but not the munus 
propheticum; the prophetic gift, not the pro¬ 
phetic vocation. He was officially a states¬ 
man, and his life was passed in the business 
of the state He does not use the common 
prophetic declaration, “ Thus saith the Lord,” 
and he does not exhort his contemporaries, 
as it was the function of the prophets to do. 
The greater part of the book is in Hebrew ; 
but a portion which relates almost entirely 
to the life of the Jews in a foreign land and 
to the deeds of foreign kings and to prophe¬ 
cies concerning foreign empires, beginning 
with the middle of verse 4, chap n., and ex¬ 
tending to chap, vii, verse 28, is in Aramaic, 
the commercial and diplomatic language of 
the time (cp. similar phenomenon in Ezra). 
The book may be divided into three sections: 
1. Introduction, the preparation of Daniel 
and his three companions for their work (i ). 
2 Witness borne by God through the four, 
at a foreign court and largely to foreigners, 
of his omnipotent and omniscient control of 
the powers of the world in their develop¬ 
ment and in their relation to the kingdom 
of God (ii.-vii). This section is written 
in Aramaic It includes Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream of the image made of four metals and 
its destruction (ii ); the attempt against 
Daniel’s three companions and their deliver¬ 
ance from the fiery furnace (iii.); Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s dream of the tree hewn down (iv.) ; 
the writing on the wall at Belshazzar’s feast 
(v); the plot to destroy Daniel, and his de¬ 
liverance from the lions’ den (vi.); Daniel’s 
vision of the four beasts and the being like 
unto a son of man (vii.) This last is placed 
out of chronological order that it may form 
the transition to 3 3 Supplementary visions 

of Daniel, having the fortunes of God’s peo¬ 
ple specially in view (viii.-xii), comprising 
three visions: (1) Concerning the cessation 
of sacrifice, desolation of the sanctuary, op¬ 
position to the prince of princes (vm.; cp. 13, 


25). (2) In view of the near completion of 

the predicted seventy years of exile, Daniel 
prepared for the great event by confessing 
national sins and supplicating forgiveness. 
From prophecies gone before, it might be 
supposed that the kingdom of Messiah would 
be established immediately at the expiration 
of the captivity; but m a vision Daniel is 
informed that 70 weeks must elapse after the 
decree to rebuild Jerusalem is issued before 
reconciliation is made and everlasting right¬ 
eousness brought in (Dan. ix.) (3) He is fur¬ 
ther informed by a vision m the third year 
of the founder of the Persian empire m re- 
gaid to the overthrow of that empire, the 
persecution of God’s people that shall ensue, 
and the final relief of the saints and the 
resurrection to glory (x -xn.). 

The prophecy of the image, composed of 
four metals, broken by the stone (n 31- 
45), and that of the four beasts replaced 
by a being like unto a son of man (vn ), de¬ 
pict four worldly powers yielding place to 
the kingdom of God. The fourth empire is 
clearly the Roman; for 1 The second em- 
pne, the Medo-Persian, cannot be divided 
into two, since the Median kingdom in its 
separate existence was never an empire of 
world-wide sway Historically, Media and 
Persia were one empire m the days of Median 
supremacy There was a change of dynasty, 
a Persian prince obtained the throne of 
Media, and then the Medo-Persian career of 
universal conquest began 2 Daniel speaks, 
of the Medo-Persian empire as one (v 28 , 
vi 8; vin 20). 3. To divide the Medo-Per¬ 
sian empire into two empires requires the 
identification of the leopard with Persia 
instead of Greece But the leopard has four 
heads (vii 6). Persia was not broken into 
four parts, but the Macedonian empire was 
(viii. 21, 22; xi 2-4). 4 The Roman empire 
w as already within the prophet’s view. On 
the common interpretation, the Romans are 
refeired to in xi 30, and Antiochus the 
Great in xi. 10 b -20, who was overwhelmingly 
defeated by the Romans at Magnesia in 190 
b. c. (see Antiochus) It may be added 
that in the visions a horn represents a king 
and a kingdom (vii. 7, 24), be it Media, Per¬ 
sia, or Macedonia (viii. 20-22); and a little 
horn signifies the rise of a new king or 
power, it may be among the successors of 
Alexander (viii 9, 23) or in the midst of the 
Roman empire (vii 8, 24). A horn does not 
always represent one and the same king, and 
no more does a little horn stand for the same 
individual. 

The prophecy of the seventy weeks also 
concerns the sufferings of the kingdom of 
God (ix. 24-27). The prophetic era from 
which the weeks are reckoned is a decree, 
either of God or of an earthly king, for re¬ 
storing and building Jerusalem (25) The 
anointed one, the prince (25), and the anointed 
one (26) are interpreted, with more or less 
soundness of reasoning, as referring to one 
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person or two persons, and as being Cyrus or 
a high priest or the line of high priests or 
Christ. The seven weeks and sixty-two 
weeks and one week, amounting in all to 
seventy weeks (24-27), are variously distrib¬ 
uted They are taken successively, so as to 
measure a period of 490 years ; or the sixty- 
two is held to include the seven, so that a 
period of 434 years only is covered; or the 
numbers are taken in the reverse order from 
their mention in verse 25, and a significant 
period of seven weeks is made to follow the 
periods of sixty-two weeks and one week. 
The theories which regard the decree as an 
edict of God are mainly two They make 
the era either the beginning of the exile, 605 
b c (cp Jer xxv. 11), or the destruction of 
Jerusalem, 587 b c. (cp xxix 10, written 
soon after the beginning of Jehoiachin’s cap¬ 
tivity, verse 2; xxx. 18, xxxi 38). Need it 
be added that the year 450 b c has also been 
sought, on the theory that the seventy years 
of punishment were doubled (Jer. xvi. 18; 
but see Is xl 2), and a divine decree of favor 
to Zion is implied at their close? The theo¬ 
ries which date the era from the decree of 
an earthly monarch are four: 1. The edict 
of Cyrus, 538 B. c. (Ezra l. 2-4; vi. 3-5; cp. 
Is xliv. 28; xlv. 1, 13), under the provisions 
of which the rebuilding of the temple was 
begun (Ezra vi. 14,15 ; Hag i. 14, 15). 2 The 
edict of Darius (Ezra vi. 6-12). 3. The edict 
of the seventh year of Artaxerxes, 457 b c. 
(vii. 7, 11-26); which granted to the Jews 
absolute authority m civil and religious mat¬ 
ters (25, 26), and under which they proceeded 
to build the city walls (iv. 12). The w T ork 
was temporarily interrupted by a new decree 
(iv. 21). 4. The edict of the twentieth year 
of Artaxerxes, 444 b c , which included per¬ 
mission to restore and fortifv the city (Neh. 
n 3, 5, 8, 17, 18). The problem thus has 
three factors, to each of which several inter¬ 
pretations are given: the decree, the anointed 
one, and the weeks; and these factors are 
susceptible of various combinations. Of all 
these combinations, using any one of the de¬ 
crees as a starting-point, and reckoning for¬ 
ward either sixty-two or sixty-nine weeks 
of seven years each, and expecting either 
the time of Antioohus Epiphanes or that of 
Christ to be reached by this measurement, 
only one combination yields a result. All 
others require an invention of history or 
involve an unusual chronological artifice or 
end in an unsolved mystery or assume a 
gross miscalculation of the interval by the 
author. The one combination which coin¬ 
cides with known history throughout starts 
with the decree of Artaxerxes in his seventh 
year, 457 b. c. A period of seven weeks or 
forty-nine years came to a close about 408 
B. c., and the reformation under Ezra and 
Nehemiah was conducted during this period 
and characterized this period as a whole. 
When this reform ceased to be the dominat¬ 
ing feature of God’s kingdom is unknown, 


but Nehemiah’s successor, who was a Persian 
and naturally not a maintainer of the exclu¬ 
siveness of Jehovah’s religion, was m office 
in 411 B c., before the close of the seventh 
week. Then follow sixty-two weeks or 434 
years, coming down through A d 26 to the 
time when Jesus began his public ministry, 
A d 27, probably early m that year. Alter 
these threescore and two weeks an anointed 
one was cut off (Dan ix 26), making, it may 
well be, the reconciliation for iniquity and 
i bunging m the everlasting righteousness, 

I spoken of m verse 24; and m the midst of 
this last week one caused the sacrifice and ob¬ 
lation to cease, not by forbidding them, but 
by the one sacrifice on Calvary that rendered 
all others henceforth unnecessaiy Neverthe¬ 
less, notwithstanding the coincidence of the 
piophecv with the known events in the his¬ 
tory of God’s kingdom, and the significance 
of this correspondence, yet quite piobably 
the seventy, and the seven sepaiated from it 
at the beginning, and the one week marked 
off from it at the end, are all symbolical, and 
measure symbolically, not mathematically, 
a vast period in the histoiy of God’s king¬ 
dom on earth. Other numbers are so used 
m the book of Daniel The symbolism of 
four and ten, for example, even when the 
number corresponds wuth peisons or events 
of history, piobably often determined the 
particular number of lnstoiical instances to 
be cited, and was doubtless felt by the 
prophet as he recalled the dream and beheld 
the visions 

The laigeness of the outlook and the com¬ 
prehensiveness of the prophecies of Daniel 
are realized in the light of the use made of 
this book by the men of the Bible 1 Our 
Lord chose the title “son of man,” by which 
he referred to himself more often than by 
any other title, from Dan. vii 13, 14, and 
thus placed that aspect of his mission and 
kingdom, which this title denotes, m the 
forefront See Son of Man 2. Christ 
w r arned men that the abomination of deso¬ 
lation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
should yet stand in the holy place (Mat. 
xxiv. 15 ; Mark xm 14; Dan. xi. 31; xn. 11; 
and ix. 27, noting Greek text; cp 2 Thes ii 
1-12). Evidently, on Christ’s explanation, 
the content of the prophecies was not ex¬ 
hausted when the idolatrous altar was 
erected on Jehovah’s altar by Antiochus 
Epiphanes (1 Mac i. 54) Either m some, 
if not all, instances the prophecy relates to 
a different event, or else the abomination 
of desolation is a conception embodying an 
idea which will come to manifestation in 
concrete form whenever the idea itself is 
present as a potent principle in history. 
Likewise the apostles understood that the 
little horn of the fourth beast (Dan. vii. 24), 
and the king that speaketh marvelous things 
against God (xi 36), belong to the future and 
are yet to be revealed (2 Thes. ii 4; Bev. 
xiii 5, 6). Characteristic features of the con- 
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flict between the world and God’s kingdom 
undoubtedly belonged to the bitter struggle 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, but not 
to that time only; and Christ and the apos¬ 
tles saw in these prophecies of Daniel an 
apocalypse of the future. These revelations 
were not exhausted by the events of the 
reign of Antiochus; they are big with mean¬ 
ing for the latter days of God’s kingdom. 
3. The beast which John saw coming up out 
of the sea (Rev. xm. 1) is a composite picture 
of the four beasts which Daniel saw emerging 
from the sea (Dan. vii 3-7). Daniel saw a 
lion with eagle’s wings [and one head], a 
bear [with one head], a leopard with four 
wings and four heads, and finally a beast 
with ten horns [and one head]. On combin¬ 
ing these four beasts as one animal, the beast 
that John saw is produced: like a leopard, 
but with the feet of a bear and the mouth 
of a lion, having ten horns and seven heads 
Daniel describes four kingdoms of this world 
which rise successively, and are as fierce and 
terrible as wild beasts in their antagonism 
to the kingdom of God John does not view 
the kingdoms individually, but all the king¬ 
doms of this world collectively. He gazes 
upon them as one, notwithstanding external 
differences And John sees the dragon, the 
tempter-serpent of Eden (Rev xn 3, 9), con¬ 
formed in appearance to the beast, because 
the dragou is the animating and moulding 
spirit in the kingdom of the world. To 
neither Daniel nor John are the world pow¬ 
ers presented in their political aspect, but 
solely as representatives of the world in its 
antagonism to the kingdom of God. It is 
not the fortunes of the nations, but their 
relation to God’s kingdom, that is the prime 
object of the prophecy. This fact is import¬ 
ant, and furnishes a clue to the revelation 
m chapters xi. and xii of the book of Daniel. 
It suggests that in these chapters also the 
aim is not to uufold political history, but is 
mainly to sketch apocalyptically great move¬ 
ments of the world in relation to the king¬ 
dom of God. The enemies of Zion came, 
and had always come, from the north and 
south. Developing that historical circum¬ 
stance apocalyptically, the vision pictures a 
struggle between the contending world-pow¬ 
ers, a war of varying fortunes; the gradual 
overthrow of the king of the south and the 
ultimate triumph of the king of the north, 
and his final mortal conflict with the king¬ 
dom of God. The picture is a companion 
piece to Ezek xxxviii and xxxix . 4 Daniel 
speaks of the time of the end, that is the 
final time It is the latter time of the indig¬ 
nation [of God] (Dan. viii. 19: cp xi. 36), 
when judgment is being executed upon the 
kingdoms of the world and the eternal king¬ 
dom of God is being established (cp. x. 14), 
to be followed by the consummation (xn. 
l°-3). It is the final period of the conflict 
between the powers of the world and the 
kingdom of God, ending in the complete 


victory of the kingdom (xi. 40-xii. 4). The 
apostles also speak of this period, calling it 
the last hour, the last time, or the last days; 
and they allude to it as already begun in 
their day and not ended, and destined to 
witness a manifestation of antichrist (2 Thes. 
ii. 2-4; 2 Tim. lii 1; 1 John n 18; Jude 18). 
These men of the New Testament clearly 
saw the scope and meaning of Daniel’s proph¬ 
ecies concerning the final time, and they had 
a sense of living in that predicted period. 

The unity of the book of Daniel is rarely 
questioned. The theoiy has, indeed, been 
advanced, and has its advocates at present, 
that the Aramaic section, so much at least as 
is comprised in chaps, n -vi., is an inde¬ 
pendent composition, penned in Aramaic, 
and written one, two, oi three centuries be¬ 
fore the time of the Maccabees. But gen¬ 
erally the essential integrity of the book is 
conceded; it was written by one man. In 
the first seven chapters Daniel is spoken of 
in the third person and sometimes in com¬ 
mendatory terms (i 19, 20 ; n 14 ; v 11, 12 ; 
vi. 3; cp Paul of himself, 2 Cor n. 15; x 8 ; 
xi 5, 23 seq ), and in the subsequent chap¬ 
ters he speaks in the fiist person. Many 
critics deny that the book was composed by 
Daniel; and their denial extends to those 
parts in which the first person is used as well 
as to that part where the third peison is em¬ 
ployed They generally date its publication 
about 168 or 167 b v , at the time of the 
Maccabees, and contend that it was written 
to support the faith of the Jews undei the 
dreadful persecution then lagirtg under An¬ 
tiochus Epiphanes The chief aiguiuents 
against the genuineness of the book are : (1) 
Daniel is not mentioned among thewoithies 
by the son of Siracli in the book of Ecclesi- 
asticus (xlix ), about 200 B c., although he 
mentions Ezekiel, Nehemiah, and the minor 
prophets (2) The writer’s use of Gieek 
words, which indicate that he lived in the 
Grecian period (3) Historical maccuracies, 
which show that he w T as not an eyewitness 
of the e\ ents which he describes, but lived 
at a remote period from them. (4) The 
prophecies give details of history until the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes only. 

These arguments are answered as follows: 

(1) The son of Sirach neglects to mention 
Daniel, it is true; but he also fails to mention 
Ezra and other notable men, like Gideon, 
Samson, and Jehoshaphat. 

(2) The Gieek words are confined to the 
names of musical instruments and are all 
found in one verse, in. 5. The Greek origin 
of at least two of these names is freely 
granted: j p c sant 6 rin for the Greek, psalterwn, 
and 8umpon e ya for sumphonia But does this 
fact militate against the composition of the 
book by Daniel in Babylon about 530 B. c. ? 
By no means; for instruments such as those 
described were in use in the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates valleys in Daniel’s day. Moreover, 
there is no question that at that time and m 
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that region music was a feature in triumphal 
processions and court life. Captives from 
distant lands were employed to play on their 
own instruments of music. AshuTbanipal so 
used Elamites. Sennacherib carried off from 
Judah singing men and singing women. Of 
the captive Jews the songs of Zion and the 
music of the haTp were demanded (Ps. 
cxxxvii 1-3) There was sufficient inter¬ 
course also between the empires on the Tigris 
and the western peoples to have led to the 
introduction both of the Greek instruments 
and their names Assyrian kings from Sar- 
gon, 722 B. c. onward, not to speak of earlier 
monarchs, had led off prisoners and received 
tribute from Cyprus, Ionia, Lydia, and Cilicia, 
which were Greek lands Nebuchadnezzar 
warred against the cities on the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It would be in accordance with custom 
for these conquerors to introduce Greek in¬ 
struments and Greek-speaking musicians to 
their courts Finally, the language of the 
passage in question is Aramaic, not Baby¬ 
lonian. The Aramaeans had for centuries 
been in contact with the west. Their language 
was the international language of diplomacy 
(cp 2 Kin xviii. 26), and they-were the inter¬ 
mediaries of trade, who handled the goods 
of Orient and Occident Their language ac¬ 
quired an admixture of foreign words from 
these sources. The writer of the Book of 
Daniel is using Aramaic, and doubtless em¬ 
ploys the names which were current among 
the Aramaeans for instruments of this kind. 
It is for those who base an argument on 
these words against the genuineness of the 
Book of Daniel, to show that they were not 
current Aramaic before the sixth century 
B c 

(3) The asserted historical inaccuracies are 
not statements which are disproved by his¬ 
tory, but only statements which have seemed 
difficult to harmonize with the meager ac¬ 
counts of secular historians. No contradic¬ 
tion between Daniel’s record and established 
history has been proven. The asserted his¬ 
torical inaccuracies have, moreover, been 
steadily diminishing before the increasing 
knowledge of the times of Cyrus The ex¬ 
istence of king Belshazzar was scouted : but 
now the records contemporary with the cap¬ 
ture of Babylon have made him a well-known 
historical character ; explained why he raised 
Daniel to the third place of power in the 
kingdom instead of the second, for his father 
and he already occupied the two higher 
places of authority; and have made clear 
why he and not Nabonidus is mentioned as 
king at Babylon on the night of the capture 
of the city (see Belshazzar). They do not 
yet clear up the lelerence to Darius the 
Mede receiving the kingdom, but they show 
that the appointment of a regent for Baby¬ 
lonia by Cyrus was in accord with his policy. 
The allusions to Belshazzar as a descendant 
of Nebuchadnezzar agree with a custom of 
the time (see Belshazzar). In view of the 


revelations of the cuneiform inscriptions, it 
is hold to assert that there are historical in¬ 
accuracies in the book of Daniei. 

(4) The prophecies do, indeed, give his¬ 
torical details until the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (vm) But are the prophecies 
not definite for the times after Antiochus? 
The fourth kingdom described m chap n. 
and vn can be none other than the Koman 
empire (see above), which succeeded to uni¬ 
versal empire at a time subsequent to Anti¬ 
och us, and in its later development is accu¬ 
rately described in the book of Daniel (cp. 
Antiq x 11, 7). 

The Aramaic of the book of Daniel has 
been proven, by recently discoveied docu¬ 
ments, to be an Aramaic current as early as 
the beginning of the fifth century B. c., at 
least in the west. 

The prophecy of Daniel is quoted by Christ 
as genuine and certain of fulfilment (Mat. 
xxiv 15) Josephus believed that the proph¬ 
ecies of Daniel were in existence before the 
tune of Alexander the Great, 330 B c (Antiq 
xi 8, 5), yea, before the days of Artaxerxes 
(contra Apion i. 8) The deliverance of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego from the 
fiery furnace and of Daniel from the lions’ 
den aie cited in 1 Mac n 59, 60; cp. also l. 54 
with Dau ix. 27; xi. 31. 

Dan-ja'an. 

A place between Gilead (or even between 
the land of the Hittites toward Kadesh) and 
Zidon (2 Sam xxiv 6). The ruin Dani&n, 
on the coast midway between Acre and Tyre, 
can scarcely be its site, for the takers of the 
census who left Dan-jaan did not reach Tyre 
until they had passed Zidon. It may be 
identical with Dan, the conventional ex¬ 
treme north of the country (cp. the connec¬ 
tion of each with Zidon, Judg. xviii. 28). The 
ancient versions indicate that Dan-jaan is a 
corruption for Dan-jaar, and that Dan is de¬ 
scribed as being in the forest. 

Dan'nah [a low place, low ground]. 

A village in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 49) The situation of the other 
towns of this group suggests a place much 
farther south than Idhna, 8 miles west by 
north of Hebron. 

Da'ra. See Darda. 

Dar'da [perhaps, pearl of wisdom]. 

A son of Mahol, family of Zerah, tribe of 
Judah, who was celebrated for wisdom (1 
Kin. iv 31). In 1 Chron. ii. 6 the name ap¬ 
pears as Dara. 

Dar'ic. 

A gold coin current in Persia, worth about 
five dollars, which had on one side a king 
with a bow and a javelin, while on the other 
was a somewhat square figure ; see Money. 
The chronicler reckons the value of the gold 
contributed by the princes in David’s reign for 
the temple in dancs (1 Chron. xxix. 7), not 
because darics circulated in Israel as early as 
David’s reign, but because at the time of 
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writing the daric was familiar to his readers 
and a common standard The daric was cur¬ 
rent in the Persian period (Ezra ii. 69; vni. 
27; Neh. vii 70, 71, 72; in A V. dram). 
The first issue was wont to be attributed to 
Darius Hystaspis (cp. Herod iv. 1661; but 
Prof. Sayce argues that daric really conies 
from the Babylonian dariTcu, a weight or 
measure which, like the English pound, 
commencing as a weight became afterwards 
a com. Danku figures m a contract m the 
12th year of Nabonidus, five years before 
Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon, and long before 
Darius was elected to the throne (Sayce, 
Ezra, etc., p 38) Silver dancs were also 
coined, which were worth about a shekel. 

Da-ri'US [from Zend dara, king], 

1. A king described as Darius the Mode, 
son of Ahasuerus (Dan. v. 31; ix. 1) When 
about 62 years old he was made king over 
the realm of the Chaldeans after the capture 
of Babylon by the army of Cyrus, and he 
reigned a part of one year at least (v 31; 
xi. 1) before Cyrus (vi 28) He set 120 satraps 
over the kingdom (vi 1) The satraps were 
subject to three presidents, of whom Daniel 
was one (2) Presidents and .satraps were at 
the court of Darius (6), and he had authority 
to write unto all peoples, nations, and lan¬ 
guages that dwell in all the earth or land 
{25) He was inveigled into issuing the fool¬ 
ish decree, for violating which Daniel was 
cast into the lion’s den (vi 1-27) In his 
first year Daniel saw the vision of the seventy 
weeks (ix. 1-27). He has not been identified 
with certainty, but was probably sovereign 
of the Babylonian empire ad interim until 
Cyrus, who was pressing his conquests, was 
ready to assume the duties of king of Baby¬ 
lon. Josephus says that he was son of 
Astyages, but was known to the Greeks by 
another name (Antiq. x 11,4). Perhaps, then, 
he was Cyaxeres, son and successor of Astya¬ 
ges and father-in-law and uncle ot Cyrus 
(Xenophon, Cyropaed. i 5; vm 7); or pos¬ 
sibly Ugbaru, governor of Gutium, appar¬ 
ently a province lfl western Media or on its 
borders, who led the detachment of Cyrus’ 
army which captured Babylon, held the city 
for at least four mouths until Cyrus arnved, 
and is spoken of in this connection in a cunei¬ 
form inscription as Cyrus’ governor 

2. A king of Persia who in point of time 
followed after Cyrus (Ezra iv. 5) When he 
came to the throne, the building of the 
temple had bejjn suspended owing to com¬ 
plaints from the jealous neighboring tribes; 
but Darius, on being applied to, caused a 
search to be made at Achmetha, the Median 
capital, where the edict of Cyrus permitting 
the work to be undertaken was found (Ezra 
vi. 1-12). The erection of the sacred edifice 
accordingly recommenced in his second year, 
sixth month, and twenty-fourth day (Ezra 
iv. 24; Hag i. 15; ii. 18), and on the third 
day of the twelfth month of his sixth regnal 
year was completed (Ezra vi 15). The proph¬ 


ets Haggai and Zechariah prophesied during 
the reign of this monarch (Hag l 1; ii 1, 
10, 18 ; Zech i. 1, 7; vn 1), who was with¬ 
out doubt the Danus Hystaspis of the classi¬ 
cal writers, the Dara Gustasp of Zend writ¬ 
ings He was son of Hystaspes, which Latin 
writers denoted by using the genitive case 
Hystaspis Through his father he belonged 
to the family of the Achtemenides, w r hieh was 
already represented on the throne by Cyrus 
and Cambyses : but he was not m the line of 
succession. The leading events of his life are 
detailed m an inscription of Darius’ own on 
a rock at Behistun, about 60 miles southwest 
of Hamadan. It is m three languages, Per¬ 
sian, Babylonian, and Amardian or Elamite. 
According to it, eight of his ancestors were 
kings. Cambyses, Cyrus’ son, put his brother 
Bardes, called by Herodotus Smerdis, to 
death, and some time afterwards committed 
suicide Then a Magian Gomates oi Gaumata 
started up, pretending to be Bardes, who he 
alleged had not really been slain According 
to Herodotus (lii 67-79), with whose narra¬ 
tive the less detailed record on the stone 
essentially agrees, evidence of the fraud was 
discovered and a conspiracy formed against 
Gomates by seven men of rank, one of whom 
was Darius Hystaspis In 521 B C they 
slew the Magian and saluted Darius king 
Elam rose against the new monarch, but 
was temporarily subdued Babylon followed 
under a leader called Nidintabel and stood 
a siege of two years (520-519 b c) When 
it became known that Darius was detained 
at Babylon, in conducting the siege, a general 
revolt of the provinces constituting the em¬ 
pire took place, in fact, the empire fell to 
pieces Darius says: “ While I was in Baby¬ 
lon these provinces rebelled against me: 
Persia, Susiana, Media, Assyria, Armenia, 
Parthia, Margiana, Sattagydia, and the Saci- 
ans ” But he and his lieutenants subdued 
them all, generally ending by impaling the 
rebel leader. Babylon, in 514 b c , revolted 
anew under Arahu or Aracus, an Armenian , 
but the lebellion was put down, its leader and 
his chief adheients being impaled Thew T alls 
of the city were this time thrown down, and 
a great step taken to that utter destruction 
which the prophets foresaw. Darius now 
ruled over an empire extending eastward 
into India and westward to the Grecian 
Archipelago. He administered it, on the 
whole, wisely and well After an unsuccess¬ 
ful campaign against the Scythians near the 
river Don. in what is now Russia, and a 
quarrel w T ith the Greeks, in w T hich his gen¬ 
erals Datis and Artaphernes were defeated in 
490 b. c. at Marathon, Darius died at the age 
of 73 (Ctesias) in 486 B c , after a reign of 
36 years. 

3. The last king of Persia, who reigned 
from 336 to 330 b. c His true name was 
Codomannus. He was defeated by Alexander 
the Great (1 Mac i. 1; Antiq xi 8, 3), first 
at Issus in 333, when he fled into Persia, and 
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again at Arbela in 331 He (lied about four 
months later at the hands of liis servants, 
with Alexander in hot pursuit of him. 

Dar'kon [scattering] 

Founder of a family, part of the children 
of Solomon’s servants (Ezra ii. 56; Nch 
vii. 58). 

Date. 

The fruit of the date palm or Phannx ilncty- 
hfera (2 Chron xxxi 5, A V , margin), from 
which honey was made (War iv. 8, 3) The 
text and the R V , like the Hebrew original, 
use the general name honey, without specify¬ 
ing the kind. 

Da'than. 

A son of Eliab, a Reubenite, who with 
Abiram, his brother, and On, a man of the 
same tribe, were prominent leaders m the 
rebellion of Korali the Levite Their griev¬ 
ance was different from his They thought 
that the leadership of Israel should have 
gone to the tube to which they belonged, for 
Reuben was Jacob’s eldest son Then, again, 
they complained that Moses had taken them 
from a country where there was plenty, 
under the promise of leading them into a 
land flowing with nnlk and honey, while in 
fact all that he had done was to march them 
up and down amid naked rocks and barren 
sands (Num xvi 1-35, cp 13,14 ; xxvi. 7-11, 
Deut xi. 6; Ps. cvi 17) 

Dath'e-ma. 

A fortress m Gilead, into which the faith¬ 
ful Israelites fled foi safety m the time of 
Judas Maccahseus (1 Mac v 9) Tliev w T ere 
relieved bv Judas and his brother Jonathan. 
It cannot be identiffed with ceitainty. 

Daugh'ter. 

Besides corresponding to the several senses 
in which son is used, especially for child or 
remoter female descendant or as an expres¬ 
sion of tender sympathy lor a woman (Gen 
xxx 21; Ex ii 1 , Luke xm 16; Mat ix 22), 
daughter denotes a female inhabitant of a 
country or town (Gen xxiv. 3; Judg. xxi 
21), a female worshiper of a god (Mai ii. 11; 
Is xliii 6), the suburb of a city (Num xxi 
25, margin), the collective body of the citi¬ 
zens of a town or country (Ps ix 14 , cxxxvii 
8; Lam. iv 21; Zech. ii 10). See Heir, 
Marriage, Slave. 

Da'vid [beloved]. 

Son of Jesse and second king of Israel. His 
life falls into several distinct periods 

I. His youth, winch was passed at Bethle¬ 
hem of Judah. He was the youngest of eight 
brothers (1 Sam xvi 10,11; xvii 12-14). In 
the registry of the tube of Judah (1 Chron ii 
13-15) only seven of these sons of Jesse are 
named, probably because one died without 
issue. David’s mother was tenderly remem¬ 
bered for her godliness (Ps lxxxvi. 16; cxvi. 
16). His ancestral history was picturesque, 
inspiring, and generally praiseworthy, but yet 
at times tainted by sin (Gen. xxxvii. 26, 27; 
xxxviii. 13-29; xliii. 8, 9; xliv. 18-34; Num. 


i. 7; Josh ii 1-21; Ruth iv. 17-22). In 
person he was ruddy and beautiful to look 
upon (1 Sam xvi 12). As youngest son, he 
was charged with the care of his father’s 
sheep, and he displayed his fidelity and 
courage in this occupation by slaying both a 
lion and a bear which attacked the flock 
(11. xvn 34-36). He possessed musical gifts 
of high order, at this period playing skillfully 
on the harp and later composing psalms. 
When king Saul had been rejected by God, 
the prophet Samuel w T as sent to Bethlehem 
and directed to anoint David as Saul’s suc¬ 
cessor. There was no public proclamation of 
David, lest the hostility of Saul should be 
aroused. At most, the act w r as performed in 
the presence of the elders of the town, and, 
so far as appears, no w T ord concerning the 
purpose of the anointing w y as spoken to the 
audience (xvi 4, 5, 13), though Jesse and 
David w r ere doubtless informed It was a 
crisis in David’s history The Spirit of the 
Lord came mightily upon him Still he did 
not despise his humble, daily w T ork. 

II His service under Saul Saul, forsaken 
by God, distressed by an evil spirit, and sub¬ 
ject to melancholy and insanity, was advised 
by his attendants to attach a harper to his 
person to soothe him by music when dis¬ 
turbed , and one recommended David as a 
cunning musician, a man of valor and ready 
for war by reason of age, skill, and courage, 
even though perhaps not as yet experienced 
in battle, discreet, comely, pious (xvi 14-18) 
Saul summoned him, was benefited by his 
music and pleased with his character, asked 
| Jesse that he might remain, and appointed 
him one of his armorbearers (19-23, cp. 2 
Sam xvm. 15). The service thus begun proved 
a school for David He learned war and gov¬ 
ernment, had intercourse with able men, 
and saw the dark and bright side of court 
life David did not, however, as yet remain 
continuously with Saul The king’s condi¬ 
tion evidently improved, and David returned 
frequently to Bethlehem to have an oversight 
over his father’s sheep (1 Sam xvn 15). While 
he was on a visit home the Philistines in¬ 
vaded Judah and encamped about 15 miles 
west of Bethlehem Saul led forth the army of 
Israel to meet them The three eldest broth¬ 
ers of David were with the army, and after 
they had been absent from home about six 
weeks, their father sent David to inquire 
about their welfare. Goliath’s challenge 
stirred his spmt. He felt certain that God 
through him would remove the reproach from 
Israel, and he asked who the Philistine was 
that defied the armies of the living God. His 
words were reported to Saul, who perceiving 
the spirit by which the young man was ani¬ 
mated intrusted the single combat to him. 
David put off the armor with which Saul 
had armed him, urging that he had not 
proved it. He showed true genius. Goliath 
was rendered slow of motion by weight of 
armor; the kind of weapon he carried obliged 
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him to fight at close quarters, and he was 
vulnerable only in the face, which under the 
circumstances was out of reach David ap¬ 
proached him, unhampered in movement by 
any armor, with a sling, in the use of which 
he was proficient, with five stones that could 
be hurled from a distance, with the conscious¬ 
ness of the righteousness of his cause and 
with implicit confidence in God The taunts 
between the two champions are characteristic 
of ancient battle Goliath fell, struck by a 
stone from David’s sling After the combat 
David, on his way to Gibeah of Benjamin 
where Saul held court or to the tabernacle at 
Nob, displayed the head of the giant at Jeru¬ 
salem, apparently in defiance to the Jebusites, 
who held the stronghold, and put the armor m 
the tent which he thenceforth occupied (xvii. 
54) The sword was deposited in the taber¬ 
nacle (xxi 9). When David had gone forth 
to meet Goliath Saul, amazed at his spirit, 
asked Abner whose son such a youth could 
be; and when David returned triumphant 
the king put the same question to him, only 
to receive the simple answer, •* I am the son 
of thy servant Jesse the Bethlehemite ” This 
reply formed the sum and substance of the 
interview (xvii. 55-xviii 1) , David’s ances¬ 
tors were not notable for heroic achievement. 
The question of the king had also reference 
to the rank and material condition of the 
family, for Saul had promised to accept the 
victor as son-in-law and to free his father’s 
family from taxation (xvii 25 ; xviii 18) He 
found that he had no occasion to be ashamed 
of the birth of his son-in-law The victory 
over Goliath was a second crisis in David's 
life The valor, modesty, and piety, which 
he displayed won for him the disinterested 
and enduring love of Jonathan (xvm. 1). 
He was no longer permitted to repair period¬ 
ically to his father’s house, but he remained 
continuously at court (2) The ovation which 
he received aroused the jealousy of Saul, 
who thenceforth was David’s enemy (6-9). 
Saul saw that Samuel’s prediction of the 
transfer of the kingdom from him to one 
better than he (xv. 17-29) approached fulfill¬ 
ment in David, and he attempted to prevent 
it. He endeavored to slay David with his 
spear (xvni 10, 11). Failing in this, he re¬ 
duced David m military rank and power 
(13). He gave his daughter, whom he had 
promised to David for a wife, to another 
(17-19) He endeavored to entrap him to 
death through^ his love for Michal (20-27). 
As David grew m favor (29, 30) Saul’s fear 
increased, and he no longer concealed his 
purpose to slay David (xix. 1). This purpose 
was never after allowed by Saul’s adherents 
to be abandoned, but was fostered by a party 
at court (xxiv. 9; Ps. vii. title). Appeased 
for a time, his jealousy soon revived, and he 
again attempted to smite David with his spear 
(1 Sam. xix. 4-9). Then he would have ar¬ 
rested David, who, however, escaped through 
Michal’s deceit (10—17). David wrote Ps. lix. 


at this time He fled to Samuel at Ramah, 
whither Saul sent to seize him (18-24); fled 
next to Jonathan, who inquired and informed 
him that there was no longer safety for him 
at court(xx ) 

III The fugitive hero Without confidence 
in God and sunk m despair David fled from 
Saul. Stopping at Nob, without faith, he 
told a lie (xxi. 1-9); then hurried to Gath 
and sought protection of Saul’s enemy Achish. 
The lords of the Philistines, however, refused 
to harbor him who had formerly humiliated 
them, and they seized David (14, Ps lvi. 
title) He feigned madness and made him¬ 
self despicable, and Achish drove him away 
(Ps xxxiv. title) He regained his faith in 
Jehovah (Ps xxxiv ), returned to Judah, and 
abode in the cave of Adullam (1 Sam xxii 1), 
but placed his parents m Moab (3, 4) A 
motley company, mostly of unemployed and 
desperate men, numbering 400 at first, in¬ 
creasing eventually to 600, began to join him 
Among these were Abiathar, the surviving 
priest of Nob, who brought an ephod with 
him, and the prophet Gad, whom David had 
probably met at Ramah (5, 20; xxiii 6) 
David thus had religious aid and companion¬ 
ship From Adullam he went to the relief 
of Keilah and delivered the town out of the 
hands of the Philistines (xxin 1-5) On 
Saul’s preparing to attack him there, he fled 
to the wilderness of Judah (14 , Ps lxm ), 
whither Saul, at the instigation of the 
Ziphites, pursued him until compelled to de¬ 
sist by an incursion of the Philistines (1 Sam. 
xxiii. 14-29) That trouble being settled, Saul 
sought David in the wilderness near En- 
gedi, but was for the time conquered by the 
kindness of David, who had the king in his 
power m the cave, but spared his life (xxiv ; 
Ps. lvn.; cxhi.) David and his band of 
armed followers protected the exposed prop¬ 
erty of the Israelites from thieving maraud¬ 
ers (1 Sam xxm. 1; xxv 16, 21; xxvii 8), 
and naturally enough expected some return 
in gifts of food He did not levy tax or 
demand regular contributions of provisions. 
Nabal’s scornful rejection of his request in¬ 
censed him, and he was only saved from 
shedding blood in his fury by the wisdom 
and address of Nabal’s wife (xxv.), whom 
David married after the death of her hus¬ 
band. David again came into the neigh¬ 
borhood of Ziph, and the Ziphites again in¬ 
formed Saul, who marched against David. 
David showed his magnanimity by not slay¬ 
ing the sleeping king, but merely carrying 
away from his side his spear and cruse of 
water (xxvi.). Despairing of always escaping 
Saul, David left Judah and obtained permis¬ 
sion from Achish to occupy Ziklag, a frontier 
town toward the southern desert. Here he 
remained a year and four months, protecting 
the Philistines by warring with the desert 
tnbes, yet sometimes wasting a remote vil¬ 
lage even of Philistia (xxvii). When the 
Philistines went to Gilboa to war with Saul, 
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Da\ul was prevented fi,om accompanying 
them by the lords of the Philistines (xxvni. 
1, 2; xxix ). Returning, he found Ziklag in 
ruins He pursued the retreating invaders 
and recovered the spoil (xxx ) When he 
heard the result of the battle of Gilboa, he 
mourned the fate of Saul and Jonathan in an 
elegy (2 Sam i ). 

IV. King of Judah. On the death of Saul 
the tribe of Judah, to which David belonged, 
elected him king, and he began to reign in 
Hebron (n 1-10), being then about thirty 
years old (v. 4). The rest of the tnbes, under 
the leadership of Abner, one of the ablest 
men of the time, set up Ish-bosheth, Saul’s 
son, at Mahanaim, and for the next two years 
civil war raged between his partisans and 
those of David It ended by the assassina¬ 
tion, sorely against David’s will, both of 
Abner and of Ish-bosheth (n 12-iv. 12). 
David’s reign at Hebron continued for seven 
years and six months He had already sev¬ 
eral wives, and among the sons bom to him 
at Hebron were Amnon, Absalom, and Adoni- 
jah (ii 11; in 1-5; v. 5). 

V. King of all Israel. On the death of 
Ish-bosheth, David was elected king over all 
the tribes, and he at once set to work to es¬ 
tablish the kingdom (v 1-5) Various towns 
in the territory of Israel were garrisoned by 
the Philistines, and others were held by the 
Canaanites. David began a siege of the 
Jebusite stronghold at Jerusalem It was 
deemed impregnable by its inhabitants, but 
David took it by storm. He wisely made it 
his capital, and erected a palace there by the 
skill of Tyrian artificers. The new capital 
stood on the border of Judah and Israel Its 
situation tended to allay the jealousy between 
north and south. Its deliverance from the 
hands of the Canaanites opened the highway 
between Judah and the north, facilitated in¬ 
tercourse, and tended to further cement the 
kingdom. The Philistines twice invaded the 
land, and twice suffered defeat near Jerusalem 
(v 17-25; 1 Chron. xiv. 8-17) The king 
followed up the second victory by invading 
the country of the Philistines, took Gath, and 
by this conquest and by brief campaigns later 
(2 Sam xxi. 15-22) so completely subjugated 
the Philistines that these hereditary enemies 
ceased to trouble Israel for centuries The 
kingdom being established, David turned his 
attention to religious affairs. He brought 
the ark, with ceremony, sacrifices, and re¬ 
joicing, from Kirjath-jeanm (Josh. xv. 9; 2 
Chron l 4), and placed it within a tabernacle 
which he had pitched for it m the city of 
David (2 Sam vi. 1-23; 1 Chron. xiii. 1-14; 
xv. 1-3). Next he organized the worship on 
a magnificent scale (1 Chron. xv.; xvi.), and 
planned a splendid temple (2 Sam. vii. 1-29; 
1 Chron. xvii. 1-27; xxii. 7-10). Through 
the divine favor he now became very pros¬ 
perous. To insure the safety of the nation, 
to keep it from idolatrous contamination, and 
to avenge insult offered to it, he waged war 


with surrounding nations, and subdued the 
Moabites, the Aramseans of Zobah and Da¬ 
mascus, the Ammonites, the Edomites, and 
the Amalekites (2 Sam. viii. 1-18; x 1-19; 
xii. 26-31), thus extending his kingdom to 
the limits long before promised to Abraham 
(Gen xv. 18) It was during the Ammonite 
war that David committed his great sin m 
the matter of Uriah the Hittite, for w T hich God 
rebuked him through Nathan the prophet, 
and imposed the penalty that the sword 
should never depart from his house (2 Sam. 

xi 1-xii 23). David sincerely repented (Ps. 
li.). The chastisement was partly direct and 
partly the natural fruit of his example and 
transmitted character The child died (2 Sam. 

xii 19) Lawless lust and lawless vengeance 
were manifested in his own family (xiii.). 
Lawless and unfilial ambition triumphed for 
a time in his family and led to civil war 
(xiv.-xix) The spirit of dissatisfaction and 
tribal jealousy fomented by Absalom showed 
itself after the suppression of Absalom’s re¬ 
bellion once more m the revolt of Sheba 
(xx ) David solemnly satisfied justice, ac¬ 
cording to the ideas of that age, in avenging 
Saul’s bloody violation of the treaty rights 
of the Gibeonites (xxi) He committed a 
sin of pride in numbering the people, and 
was punished by a pestilence (xxiv ; 1 Chron. 
xxi ) David was much occupied during his 
reign with the organization of internal affairs 
and with the preparation of material for the 
erection of the temple He closed his reign 
by securing the succession to Solomon (1 Km. 
i.), and by providing that the guilt of some 
who had escaped justice in his day should 
not go unpunished (ii, 1-11). He died in his 
seventy-first year, after having reigned forty 
(or, more precisely, forty and a half) years, 
seven and a half at Hebron and thirty-three 
at Jerusalem (2 Sam. n. 11; v 4, 5; 1 Chron. 
xxix 27) 

David early received the distinguished des¬ 
ignation ot the sweet singer of Israel (2 Sam. 
xxin. 1) Ancient Hebrew tradition, much 
of which was unquestionably current about 
David’s own time and shortly after, ascribed 
the composition of psalms to him both di¬ 
rectly and indirectly His fondness for music 
is recorded m the historical books; he played 
skillfully on the harp (1 Sam xvi. 18-23; 2 
Sam vi 5), and he ananged the service of 
praise for the sanctuary (1 Chron. vi. 31; xvi. 

7, 41, 42; xxv 1). He composed a lament 
over Saul and Jonathan, and over Abner, and 
a song of deliverance and last words (2 Sam. 
i. 17-27; in 33, 34; xxn. 1-51 ; xxm. 1-7). 
His musical activity is referred to by Amos 
(vi. 5), Ezra (in. 10), Nehemiah (xii. 24, 36, 
45, 46), and the son of Sirach (Ecclus. xlvii. 

8, 9). Such work on the part of David ac¬ 
corded with the times, for poetry and music 
had long been cultivated by the Hebrews as 
well as by the Egyptians and Babylonians 
(Num. xxi. 14; Judg. v.). Seventy-three 
psalms are designated David’s in their He- 
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brew titles; and as in many cases the inten¬ 
tion is to indicate that he is the author (cp. in., 
vii., xxxiv., li, etc.), it is possibly always the 
intention. Lix. and perhaps vn are assigned 
to the time of his sojourn at Saul’s court; 
xxxiv., lii., liv., lvi., lvn., lxni, aud cxln , to 
the period of distress when he was a fugitive; 
and iii., xviii., xxx., li, and lx., to the years 
of varied experiences when he was king. 

Though at times David committed deep- 
dyed sins, for which the early and compara¬ 
tively dark period of the church’s history m 
which he lived and his own deep penitence 
are his only defense, yet his general fidelity 
to Jehovah was such that he was called the 
man after God’s own heart (1 Sam. xiii 14). 
Speaking generally, he did that which was 
right in the eyes of the Lord, save m the 
matter of Uriah the Hittite (1 Kin. xv 5) 
He served his generation by the will of God, 
and then fell on sleep (Acts xm 3G). His 
influence on mankind can scarcely be over¬ 
estimated. He, rather than his predecessor 
Saul, was the founder of the Jewish mon¬ 
archy. His psalms, sung throughout Chris¬ 
tendom century after century, revive lus 
spiritual influence. He was an important 
link in the chain of ancestry of Him who 
was at once David’s son and David’s Lord 
(Mat xxii 41-45). 

Da'vid, Clt'y of. 

1. The Jebusite stronghold of Zion cap¬ 
tured by David’s men, and called by him 
the city of David, because he made it his 
royal residence (2 Sam v. 6-9, 1 Chron. xi 
5, 7). It probably stood on the ridge, south 
of the latei site of the temple With the 
growth of population its bounds weie ex¬ 
tended The ark was taken thither by 
David, and stayed theie until the temple was 
built (2 Sam vi 12, 16.1 Kin vm 1 , 1 
(’liron. xv 1-29, 2 Chi on v 2) David was 
buried there (1 Kin li 10) Solomon’s queen, 
Pharaoh’s daughter, dwelt theie for a time (1 
Kin in 1), though he afterwards erected a 
palace for himself and her (vn 1; ix 24, 2 
Chron. vm. 11). He was buried in the city of 
David (1 Km. xi. 43; 2 Chron ix. 31), as 
were Rehoboam (1 Km xiv. 31 ; 2 Chron. 
xii. 16) and many other kings (1 Kin. xv. 8, 
24 ; xxii. 50 ; 2 Kin viii 24 ; ix 28 ; xii 21 ; 
xiv. 20; xv 7, 38; xvi. 20; 2 Chron. xiv. 1; 
xvi 14; xxi. 1, 20; xxiv. 16, 25; xxvii 9). 
Jehoiada, the high priest, was also interred 
there (2 Cliron xxiv. 16). Hezekiah brought 
the upper watercourse of Gihon to the west 
side of the city of David (2 Chron xxxn 30 ; 
cp. xxxiii. 14). Millo was apparently within 
its limits (2 Chron. xxxii. 5) In Nehemiali’s 
time there w*as a descent from the city of 
David by means of stairs (Neh. in. 15, lb; 
xii. 37). It was fortified and garrisoned by 
the Syrians and Greeks during the Maccabee 
wars (1 Mac. i. 33; ii. 31; vii. 32 ; xiv. 36, 37). 
See Jerusalem. 

2. Bethlehem, the birthplace or at least the 
home of David (Luke ii. 4). 


Day. 

1 An interval of time comprising the 
period between two successive risings of the 
sun (Gen. vn 24 ; Job in. 6). The Hebrews 
reckoned it from evening to evening (Lev. 
xxni. 32; Ex. xu. 18; War iv 9, 12) This 
custom was probably due to the use of lunar 
months, which began with the appearance of 
the new moon The exact designation of the 
civil day accordingly was evening-morning or 
night-day (Dan viii 14, margin; 2 Cor xi 25) 
But although the evening properly introduced 
a new day, it w T as often reckoned m connec¬ 
tion with the natural day which, strictly 
speaking, it followed —e q the evening winch 
began the fifteenth of Nisan is designated by 
the expression “ the fourteenth day at even ” 
(Ex xii. 18; cp. 2 Chron xxxv 1; see also 
Lev xxiii. 32). The days of the week were 
numbered, not named The only exception 
was the seventh day, which w T as also called 
Sabbath. 

2. The interval between dawm and dark¬ 
ness (Gen. l 5; viii 22) It was divided into 
morning, noon, and evening (Ps lv 17; cp. 
Dan. vi 10) ; or its time was indicated by 
reference to sunrise, heat of the day, cool of 
the day, sunset, and the like. After the ex¬ 
ile the use of hours became common, and the 
day from sunrise to sunset was divided into 
twelve hours (Mat xx 1-12, John xi 9); 
the sixth hour being noon (John iv 6 , Acts 
x 9), the ninth the hour of prayer (in 1; 
Antiq xiv 4, 3) 

3. Any period of action oi state of being 
(Zech. xii 3 seq ); as day of trouble (Ps xx. 
1), day of his wrath (Job xx 28), day of the 
Lord (Is ii. 12; xin. 6, 9, in the N T spe¬ 
cially of the second advent of Christ, 1 Cor. 
v. 5 ; 1 Thes v 2 ; 2 Pet m. 10). So also in 
the phrase “in the day that,” which is 
equivalent to “when” (Gen n 4, 17, Lev. 
xiv 2-20), and is often rendered so in the 
English versions (Lev xiv 57 , Num. vi. 13; 
1 Sam. xx. 19; Ps xx 9). 

Days'man. 

One w r ho lias set a day for lieai mg a cause; 
a mediator or an aibitrator (Job ix 33). 

Day'star. See Lucifer 

Dea'con [Greek diakonos; in classical 
writers a servant, a waiting man, a messen¬ 
ger. It is used in this sense m Mat xx. 
26. where it is translated minister, and is 
distinguished from douhs , bond-servant or 
slave, occurring in the next verse; cp. also 
Mat. xxin 11; Mark ix. 35; x. 43 ; John ii 
5,9]. 

A Christian officer, whose spiritual and 
moral qualifications are laid down in 1 Tim. 
iii. 8 It is justly assumed that the seven 
men chosen to relieve the apostles of the 
secular care of the widows and other poor 
people in the early church were deacons 
(Acts vi 1-6; cp. the words ministration, 
diakoma, and serve, diakoned, in vs. 1 aud 2). 
Their charge of the needy did not debar 
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them from the privilege of speaking publicly 
for Christ, for Stephen and Philip labored also 
as preachers and evangelists. They did so, 
however, in the exercise of a personal gift 
rather than of an official duty. A plurality 
of deacons existed in the church at Philippi, 
and shared with the bishops the duties of the 
church (Phil. i. 1). 

Dea'con-ess. 

A female deacon; like Phoebe, servant or 
diakonos of the church at Cenchrese (Rom 
xvi 1; see margin of R V ). Deaconesses are 
probably referred to in 1 Tim lii 13 They 
existed in the churches of Bithynia as early 
as a d 300, for Pliny, in his celebrated letter 
to the emperor Trajan regarding the Chris¬ 
tians, reports having examined ‘‘two old 
women” of the Christian community “who 
were called ministers” (mimstrse). 

Dead Sea. 

The name now given to the sheet of water 
called m the Bible the salt sea (Gen. xiv 3; 
Num xxxiv 12, Deut iii 37; Josh iii 16), 
the sea of the Arabali or Plain (Deut iii. 17; 
Josh iii 16), and the east or eastern sea 
(Ezek. xlvii 18, Joel li. 20, and R V of 
Zech xiv 8) Josephus calls it Asphaltitis 
(Antiq i 0,1) It was named the Dead Rea 
by the Greeks as early as the latter half 
of the second century of the Christian era 
(Pausanias). It is situated in the deep vol¬ 
canic rent or fissure 'which runs through 
Palestine from north to south , and is fed 
chiefly by the river Jordan, which empties 
into it on an average six million tons of 
water every twenty-four hours. Its surface 
was ascertained by the officers of the ord¬ 
nance survey to be 1202 feet lower than the 
ocean level. The sea is like a long rectangle 
with the angles beveled ofl ; but its regular¬ 
ity of form is interrupted by a projection 
into its southeastern side of a great promon¬ 
tory oi peninsula called Lisan, or the Tongue. 
The length of the sea from north to south is 
on an average about 47 English miles, but it 
vanes, a large portion of the southern shore 
being sometimes dry and sometimes covered 
with water. The breadth a little north of 
En-gedi is 9i miles, and it is nearly as much 
everywhere north of the Lisan. Ancient 
watermarks indicate that the area, especially 
the length, was formerly much larger (War 
iv. 8, 4) The Lisan is about 9 miles long 
from north to south Its banks are from 
40 to 60 feet high ; while, according to Tris¬ 
tram, its highest point is about 300 feet above 
the water Lieut Lynch, who in 1848 led 
an expedition for the exploration of the Jor¬ 
dan and the Dead Sea, found the maximum 
depth of the latter, as ascertained by sound¬ 
ing. to be 1278 feet; this was at a point 
near the mouth of the Arnon. Soundings 
farther north yield 1300 feet. South of 
the Lisan, on the contrary, the sea is quite 
shallow Except on the north side, where 
the Jordan enters, the Dead Sea is nearly 


surrounded by a rampart of cliffs, which in 
some places leave a narrow beach between 
them and the water, while in others they 
themselves constitute the coast line. These 
rise in successive terraces, which also exist 
along the lower part of the Jordan valley. 
On the western side, at En-gedi, the height 
from the seashore to the top of the cliffs is 
1950 feet; a little farther north, at R&s esh 
Shufk, the top is 2519 feet above the Dead 
Sea, ? e 1227 above the Mediterranean Far¬ 
ther northward the elevation gradually de¬ 
creases till it reaches 1400 feet above the Dead 
Sea These western cliffs contain deposits of 
bitumen in both liquid and solid state. On 
the eastern side the precipitous mountains of 
Moab rise from 2500 to 3000 feet above the 
shore 

The Dead Sea is one of the most remark¬ 
able sheets of water on the face of the earth. 
No other one is known to occupy so deep a 
hollow on the surface of the globe Its 
waters are much salter than those of the 
ocean, for while in the latter 100 lbs of 
water contain 6 lbs of salt, m the former 
100 lbs of water contain from 20 to 27.8 
lbs of salt In consequence of this, eggs 
will float on its surlace A bather, too, finds 
himself buoyant, and when he comes ashore 
there is a gieasy deposit of salt upon bis 
skin, which tortures him if there happens to 
be a scratch on his body The saltness of 
the water is due to the natuie of the soil, 
which abounds in the chlorides of sodium, 
magnesium, and calcium These substances 
are carried into the sea by the river and the 
brooks; and there being no outlet, the salt 
remains and accumulates vear by year, while 
the water with which it comes goes off to a 
large extent in vapor, evaporation being im¬ 
mense, since the air comes dry and thirsty 
from the desert 

The Scripture name, Silt Sea, has been 
superseded by the name Dead Sea The old 
belief, however, that there i-> a total absence 
of life in and around the sea is erroneous. 
Organic life scaicely exists in its waters; 
neither shellfish nor coials are found But 
vegetation flourishes on its shores at the 
mouth of wadies and by springs of fiesh 
water, and bird's frequent its strand or fly 
over its surface According to Lartet, fish 
are found in small numbers south of the 
Lisan As a svmbol of life in the new king¬ 
dom of God, Ezekiel pictures the healing of 
the waters of the Dead Sea, and the multi¬ 
plication of fish till the species rival in num¬ 
ber those of the Mediterranean (Ezek. xlvn. 
6 - 12 ) 

Dearth. See Famine. 

De'bir. 

1 A king of Eglon, ally of Adoni-zedek ; 
defeated, captured, and executed by Joshua 
(Josh x 3, 27) 

2 A city in the hill country of Judah, yet 
in the Negeb or south land. It was also 
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called Kiijath-sepher, which may mean city 
of books and indicate a literary people; and 
Kiijath-sannah, city of a palm tree or per¬ 
haps peak (Josh. xv. 15, 19, 48, 49). In the 
time of Joshua it was inhabited by Anakim, 
had a king, and was head of other towns. 
Joshua captured it and slew its inhabitants 
(Josh x 38, 39; xi. 21; xii 13); but it was 
reoccupied by returned fugitives, and had to 
be recaptured by Othniel (Josh xv. 15-17; 
Judg. i. 11, 12). It was assigned to the 
priests (Josh, xxi 13, 15; 1 Chron. vi 57, 
58). The most probable site proposed (better 
perhaps than Dilbeh, 44 miles southwest of 
Hebron) is Dh&heriyeh, nearly 12 miles 
southwest of Hebron, on a flat ridge, with 
open, rocky ground all around It is west 
of the sites of Socoh, Anab, and Eshtemoh 
(Josh xv 48-50). It is supplied from cis¬ 
terns The springs mentioned in Judg l 15 
are not distinctly connected with Debir and 
may be nearer Hebron 

3 A town on the boundary of the tribe of 
Judah, near the valley of Achor (Josh. xv. 
7). The name is perhaps preserved in ed- 
Dcbr, a grotto near ed-Dumm, i. e Adum- 
mim, on the road between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. 

4. A place east of the Jordan, near Maha- 
naim (Josh. xin. 26). The margin of R. V. 
has Lidebir. Perhaps Lodebar (q. v.). 

Deb 'o-rah [a bee] 

1. Rebekah’s nurse, who accompanied her 
from Mesopotamia and lived until Jacob's re¬ 
turn from Paddan-aram. She had perhaps 
returned to her kindred in Haran after the 
death of Eebekah and accompanied Jacob 
back to Canaan, or she had gone to him when 
he was sojourning at Shechem. At any rate 
she was with him at Bethel. There she died 
at the age of about 155 years, for she could 
not have been much younger than Isaac. She 
was buried at the foot of the hill on which 
the town stood and under an oak, called in 
consequence Allon-bacuth, oak of weeping 
(Gen. xxiv. 59 ; xxxv. 8). 

2. A prophetess, the wife of Lappidoth. 
She dwelt under a palm tree, called after her 
name, between Ramah and Bethel, in mount 
Ephraim, and there judged the Israelites. 
She summoned Barak to undertake the con¬ 
test with Sisera, and accompanied him to the 
rendezvous of his army (Judg. iv. 4-14). 
Afterwards she composed a song of triumph 
for the victory (v. 1-31; cp 7). 

Debt'or. 

One who owes another money. To foster 
the spirit of brotherhood and mutual help¬ 
fulness, the Mosaic law ordained that the 
creditor release his brother Israelite from all 
obligations at the year of release, which re¬ 
curred every seven years (Deut. xv. 1-4). In 
the intervening years custom permitted the 
seizure and enslavement of a debtor, his 
wife, and his children (2 Kin. iv. 1; Neh. v. 
5, 8; Is. 1. 1; Mat. xviii. 25). In the time 


of Jesus, in accordance with Roman law, im¬ 
prisonment was sometimes inflicted on a 
debtor (Mat. v. 25; xviii 30 ; Luke xii. 58). 

De-cap'o-lis [an association of ten cities]. 

A district, beginning where the plain of 
Esdraelon opens into the Jordan valley and 
expanding eastward, which was dominated 
by ten associated Greek cities. The Greek 
population had come in the wake of Alex¬ 
ander’s conquest. The ten cities originally 
included in the association were Scythopolis, 
i e Bethshean, Hippos, Damascus; Gadara, 
Raphana, Kanatha ; Pella, Dion, Gerasa, and 
Philadelphia, i. e Rabbath Ammon (Pliny, 
His. nat v. 16). Other towns were afterwards 
added Ptolemy enumerates eighteen Three 
roads connect Esdraelon with the commercial 
highway which runs between Damascus and 
Arabia along the margin of the desert. The 
ten towns stood on these three roads and 
on the highway. The district is called De- 
capolita regio by Pliny (v 15). Multitudes 
from Decapolis followed Jesus at an early 
period of his ministry (Mat iv 25) The 
Gadarene demoniac, when the evil spirit was 
expelled, published his deliverance in Decap¬ 



olis (Mark v. 20). Jesus traveled through 
its midst on his way from Tyre and Sidon to 
the sea of Galilee, approaching the lake from 
the eastern side (vii. 31). 
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De'dan. 

A Cushite people (Gen. x. 7), but also re¬ 
lated to Abraham through Keturah (xxv. 3). 
They were an important commercial people 
Ezek. xxvii. 15, 20; xxxviii. 13) of Arabia 
Is. xxi. 13), in the neighborhood of Edom 
(Jer xxv. 23; xlix. 8; Ezek. xxv. 13), where 
caravan routes from southern, eastern, and 
central Arabia converged The name prob¬ 
ably lingers in Daidan, to the west of Taima 
and southeast of Alia. Formerly two distinct 
tribes of Dedanites were assumed : one Sem¬ 
itic, living,near Edom, the other Cushitic, 
dwelling near Raamab (Gen. x. 7), which was 
thought to have been situated on the coast of 
the Persian Gulf. Raamah, however, is better 
located in southwestern Arabia; and then 
Dedan was one people, centered near Taima, 
and neighbor alike to the Edomites and the 
inhabitants of Eaamah. 

Ded-i-ca'tion, Feast of. 

An annual festival instituted by Judas 
Maccabreus in 165 B c. to celebrate the puri¬ 
fication and renewal of the temple, exactly 
three years after it had been desecrated by 
the introduction of Greek idolatry and other 
pollutions bv order of Antioch us Epiphaues 
(1 Mac iv 32-59; cp i 54, 39). The festival, 
called also lights (Antiq. xn 7, 7), and cele¬ 
brated much after the manner of the festival 
of tabernacles (2 Mac x 6, 7), lasted eight 
days, beginning on the 25th of Chislev (ap¬ 
proximate^ December), and falling conse¬ 
quently in winter Jesus was present at least 
once at Jerusalem during the festival, and de¬ 
livered a discourse totlie assembled multitude 
(John x 22). The Jews still keep the festival. 

Deer. 

The English name of the genus Cervus, or 
of the family Cervidie. The word occurs only 
in A. V. in the name fallow deer, but the 
hart is frequently mentioned Tristram 
enumerates two species of the genus Cervus 
as still occurring m Palestine, the roebuck 
(Cervus capreolus) and the fallow deer (Cer¬ 
vus dama) ; whilst the teeth and bones of 
three others, the red deer ( Cervus elaphus), 
the reindeer ( Cervus tarandus), and the elk 
(Cervus alecs) , are found in bone breccia in 
caves in the Lebanon mountains. 

De-grees'. 

A word occurring in the titles of fifteen 
Psalms, exx -cxxxiv. inclusive, w hich are 
called Songs of Degrees. It is the rendering 
of the Hebrew Ma‘ a loth, ascents or goings up 
(Ezra vii. 9), steps (Ex. xx. 26, 1 Km. x. 
19). A Jewish tradition tells that the fifteen 
Songs of Degrees were sung as an ascent was 
made by fifteen steps from the court of the 
women to that of the men, a view not now 
generally entertained. Gesenius and De- 
litzsch held that they were so called because 
there is in their composition a certain pro¬ 
gression, the concluding words of one sen¬ 
tence being often the commencement of the 
next, as— 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
From whence cometh my help; 

My help cometh from the Lord, 

Who made heaven and earth. 

But the repetition is the exception rather than 
the rule in these psalms. The common opin¬ 
ion is that they were sung by the pilgrims 
during the ascent to Jerusalem. Such a cus¬ 
tom is, however, nowhere mentioned. 

De-ha'ites, in A V De-ha'vites. 

One of the tribes brought over to Samaria 
from the Assyrian empire to replace the ten 
tribes carried captive (Ezra iv. 9). EawJin- 
son believes that they were Dai or Dahi, a 
nomad tribe of Aryan descent mentioned by 
Herodotus (i 125) 

De'ker, in A. V. Dekar [perforation]. 

The father of Solomon’s purveyor, Ben- 
deker (1 Kin iv 9, E V.) 

De-la'iah, in A V once Dalalah (1 Chron. 
ill. 24) [Jehovah hath drawn out, t. e. deliv¬ 
ered] 

1 A descendant of Aaron His family, 
grown to a father’s house by the time of 
David, was made the twenty-third course of 
the priests (1 Chron xxiv 18) 

2 A prince, son of Shemaiah, and one of 
those who urged king Jehoiakim not to burn 
the roll containing the prophecies of Jere¬ 
miah (Jer xxxvi 12, 25). Perhaps it is he 
or his grandson who is incidentally men¬ 
tioned later (Neh vi. 10). 

3 One of the Nethmim, and founder of a 
family (Ezra n 60 , Neh vn 62). 

4 A son of Elioenai (1 Chron in. 24). 

De-li'lah [delicate, wasted with longing or 
desire] 

The Philistine woman from the valley of 
Sorek who lured Samson to his ruin (Judg. 
xvi 4-18) 

De'los, in A V. Delus. 

A small island in the Aegean, celebrated as 
the birthplace of Apollo and Diana. The 
Eoman consul Lucius wrote to Delos con¬ 
cerning a pact of friendship established be¬ 
tween the Eomans and the Jews (1 Mac. xv 
23). It was at that time the center of an 
extensive commerce 

Del'uge. See Flood. 

De'mas. 

A fellow laborer of Paul, who sent saluta¬ 
tions from Eome to the Colossians and to 
Philemon (Col. iv. 14, Philemon 24). After¬ 
wards he deserted the apostle from unwilling¬ 
ness to suffer, and went to Thessalomca (2 
Tim. iv. 10). 

De-me'tri-us [belonging to Demeter, or 
Ceres, the goddess of agriculture and rural 
life] 

1. Demetrius I., sumamed Soter, king of 
Syria 162-150 b c, nephew of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. He had been kept as a hostage 
at Eome ; but on hearing of his uncle’s death 
he made his escape, and arriving safely m 
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Antioch made himself master of the king¬ 
dom, and put to death Lysias and the young 
Eupator (1 Mac. vii. 1-4). In war with him 
Judas Maccabseus lost his life (ix 1-19). In 
152 B. c. Alexander Balas, with the consent 
of the Roman senate, claimed the throne. 
The rivals met in a decisive battle in 150 
B. c., and Demetrius was defeated and slain 
(x. 48-50; Antiq. xin 2, 4). 

2. Demetrius II , surnamed Nicator, son 
of Demetrius I In 148-7 B c he raised the 
standard of revolt against Alexander Balas, 
and with the aid of Ptolemy VI. defeated 
him. Alexander fled into Arabia, where he 
was murdered, and Demetrius became king 
of Syria (1 Mac. xi. 15-19). But Alexander’s 
general Tryphon almost immediately pro¬ 
claimed Alexander’s young son Antiochus 
king (39, 40). The struggle lasted until 138 
B. c., when Demetrius, during a plundering 
expedition in Persia, was taken prisoner by 
king Arsaces and kept in bonds for ten years. 
Before his departure on this expedition he 
gave the Jews their independence Although 
they fell under the power of the Syrians 
again, this event was of national importance, 
and they dated their independence from it 
(1 Mac. xin. 36-42; Antiq xm 4, 9) Deme¬ 
trius regained liberty and the throne in 128 
B c. An Egyptian pretender, supported by 
Ptolemy VII, took the field against him. 
Demetrius was defeated near Damascus, fled 
to Ptolemais, and took ship to Tyre, where 
he was murdered when about to land (Antiq. 
xin. 9, 3). 

3. A silversmith at Ephesus, who made for 
sale silver models of the celebrated temple 
of Diana. Believing his craft to be in danger 
from Christianity, he excited his fellow work¬ 
men against Paul, and stirred up the not in 
which the mob cried for two hours, “ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians ” (Acts xix. 24-41). 

4. An approved Christian, commended by 
John also (3 John 12). 

De'mon [among the Greeks, (1) a god or 
deity m general; (2) one’s genius; (3) one’s 
fortune; (4) the soul of some man belonging 
to the golden age, now acting as a tutelary 
divinity; a god of inferior rank]. 

An evil spirit (Luke viii. 29; x. 17-20). 
The designation is applied especially to the 
gods of the heathen (Deut xxxii. 17; Ps. 
cvi. 37; and margin of 1 Cor. x. 20, and cp. 
Rev. ix. 20; all R V.), and to inferior evil 
spirits, subject to the devil (Mat. xii 24-27; 
Luke iv. 33; Jas li. 19; Rev. xvi. 14; all 
margin of R. V.) ; 3ee Demoniac. 

The Jews held various notions on the sub¬ 
ject ; such as, the demons were the spirits 
of the wicked dead (War vii. 6, 3), and could 
be exorcised by means of roots and the name 
of Solomon (Antiq vin. 2, 5), or driven away 
bv fumes from the roasting heart and liver 
of a fish (Tob. vi 7, 16, 17). 

De-mo'ni-ac [possessed by a demon]. 

A person possessed and ruled by a demon 


(Mat. iv. 24, R. V. margin). The inhabitation 
of such a being in some cases affected the 
person physically, and produced certain ordi 
nary diseases. Thus one possessed boy is de 
scribed as having a deaf and dumb spirit and 
as being affected at intervals with morbid 
symptoms resembling those of epilepsy (Mark 
ix. 14-29; cp. Mat. xvii. 15, 18; Luke ix. 
37-42). Hence the opinion of many is tkat 
possession was simply a Jewish hypothesis to 
account for bodily and mental diseases and 
for the visible effects on body and will of en¬ 
slavement to sin. But this view takes no 
note of the fact that the demons speak (Mark 
l. 23, 24, iii. 11, 12; v. 7 ) ; that they pos¬ 
sessed at times knowledge beyond that of 
men ; as, for example, of the divinity of 
Christ (Mark l. 24); that they recognized 
their own distinct individuality independent 
of Jesus and independent of the person pos¬ 
sessed (Mat. vni. 31); that the distant herd 
of swine became frenzied when the demons 
were cast out of the demoniac of Gadara and 
allowed to enter into them (Mat. vni. 30); 
that Jesus apparently recognized them as 
actually existing beings, and instructed his 
disciples, saying. “This kind can come out 
by nothing, save by prayer” (Mark ix 29, 
R V ); and that later, when the disciples re¬ 
ported that even the demons were subject unto 
them in his name, Jesus replied: “ I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven . . . 
Notwithstanding in this rejoice not, that the 
spirits are subject unto you; but rather re¬ 
joice, that your names are written m heaven ” 
(Luke x. 17-20). Man was himself respon¬ 
sible for his hideous visitor. Probably not 
until a person was degraded and weakened by 
sm, personal or inherited, might he be taken 
captive by a demon (1 Sam. xvi. 14; with 
xni 8-14, xv. 10-31). 

Dep'u-ty. 

One empowered to act for another, gener¬ 
ally of higher rank than himself; as a re¬ 
gent ruling in place of a king (1 Kin. xxii. 
47); an official invested with the powers and 
rank of a Roman consul (Acts xin. 7; xviii. 
12 ; xix. 38, A. V.) ; see Proconsul. 

DerT)©. 

A city in the southeastern part of Lycaonia, 
in Asia Minor. Paul was stoned and left for 
dead at Lystra, on his first missionary jour¬ 
ney. On reviving, he went to Derbe (Acts 
xiv. 6, 20). On his second journey he again 
passed through it, and either there or at 
Lystra made the acquaintance of Timothy 
(xvi. 1). Gaius was a native of Derbe (xx 4). 
The ruins of a town on lake Ak Gfil near 
Divle have been supposed to mark the site 
of Derbe; but Prof Ramsey believes with 
Prof Sterrett that the site is Zosta, 47 miles 
southsoutheast of Iconium, on the road which 
ran fiom Cilicia Tracheia through Laianda 
to Iconium. 

Des'ert. 

1. A rendering of the Hebrew Midbar and 
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the Greek Eremos , an unenclosed, unculti¬ 
vated plain, where wild beasts roam at will 
(Job xxiv. 5); often terrible in its solitude 
and desolateness (Deut. xxxii. 10; and A. V. 
of Is xxi. 1), yet also capable of affording 
pasturage (Ex. iii. 1, A. V.). The words are 
usually rendered wilderness (Gen. xvi. 7; 
xxi. 20; 1 Sam. xvii. 28; xxv. 21; Mat. iii. 
1; Mark i. 33 ; Luke xv. 4) 

2. A rendering of the Hebrew ia rabah, arid 
region (Is xxxv. 1, 6; li. 3). With the defi¬ 
nite article the word specially denotes the 
plain of the Jordan and Dead Sea (Ezek 
xlvn. 8; 2 Sam. ii. 29), and is rendered in 
the R. V. as a proper name, Arabah. 

3 A rendering of the Hebrew Y e shimon , a 
waste, a desolation (Ps lxxviii. 40; cvi. 14; 
Is. xliii. 19, 20). When the definite article 
is prefixed it is rendered as a proper name, 
Jeshimon (Num xxi. 20, A V. and margin 
of R V) 

4 A rendering of the Hebrew H a raboth , 
waste, desolate places (Is xlviii 21). In Ps. 
cii 6; Ezek xm 4 the R. V. translates 
it waste places. 

De-u'el [invocation of God]. 

A Gadite, the father of Eliasaph (Num i. 
14, vii. 42; x. 20) Called in n 34 Reuel, 
which means “ friend of God ” It is uncer¬ 
tain which of these two forms is correct. 
The Samaritan text has Deuel everywhere, 
m hereas the Septuagint and the Syriac trans¬ 
lators read Reuel; see Daleth. 

Deu-ter-on'o-my [repetition of the law]. 

The name, derived from the Septuagint, of 
the fifth book of the Pentateuch The Greek 
word, of which Deuteronomy is the English 
form, is used in the Septuagint to translate 
the expression “ copy of this law ” in chapter 
xvn 18. But this book is not mciely the 
repetition or copy of laws alieady given. It 
is a rehearsal under peculiar circumstances 
and for a special purpose In Exodus, Le¬ 
viticus, and Numbers, the legislation is repre¬ 
sented as in process of enactment, the occasion 
or the time when the successive installments 
were received is commonly stated, and each 
body of statutes is severally declared to pro¬ 
ceed from God, In Deuteronomy, on the 
other hand, the law is represented, not as 
being enacted, but as being rehearsed and 
expounded. Thirty and eight years have 
elapsed since the greater part of the old leg¬ 
islation was given. The new generation, on 
the eve of taking possession of Canaan, is 
summoned to hear the law of the nation, to 
be instructed in the application of its prin¬ 
ciples to the new circumstances which 
await them, to have their apprehension of 
its spirituality quickened, and then to renew 
intelligently the covenant made with their 
fathers. Instead of the Lord speaking unto 
Moses, it is now Moses at the command of 
God speaking to the people (i. 1-4; v. 1; 
xxix. 1) The book consists first and mainly 
of an address delivered in three installments, 


committed to writing, and solemnly ratified 
as a covenant (i -xxx.). First Address , i. 6- 
iv 40; with supplementary statement, 41-49 : 
Rehearsal of the history of the people since 
the covenant was made with the preceding 
generation at Sinai as a motive for obedience 
to Jehovah’s laws. The speaker is declared 
to be Moses (i 1, 3, 5, 9, 15, 16, 19, etc): the 
date is the 40th year, 13 th month, 1st day; 
after the smiting of Sihon and Og, and after 
the sin in the matter of Peor (i. 3, 4 ; iv. 3): 
the place is beyond Jordan in the land of 
Moab (i 5. cp Num. xxxm 48; xxxv. 1), m 
the wilderness, in the Arabah (i. 1, cp Num. 
xxni. 28, xxiv. 1) The phrase “beyond 
Jordan” or “other side of Jordan” was 
ambiguous and required precise definition. 
To Abraham and the (’anaamtes it meant the 
country east of the liver, and as an estab¬ 
lished geographical term it meant the same 
to Abraham s descendants. They had arrived 
there; but they still called the place where 
they were by the old inherited designation 
“the other side of Jordan,” just as they 
called the neighboring bluffs Abanm or 
“mountains of the other side” And the 
people felt, too, that they were on the other 
side of Jordan, outside of the promised land. 
But with the river in front of them the 
phrase was ambiguous, hence its repeated 
elucidation by some expression like “ in the 
land of Moab ” Second Address , v -xxvi . 
Rehearsal of statutes which concerned the 
people, with emphasis on the spirituality of 
the laws and urgent insistence upon their 
observance These statutes are generally 
either substantive laws, that is, rights and 
duties (the procedure not being lehearsed), 
oi else laws which natural depravity might 
lead men to ignore and where the appeal 
must be to religious motives such as, asylum 
foi the unintentional muideier, banishment 
ot idolatry, and consideration for the weaker 
members and dependent classes of the com¬ 
munity The speaker is Moses (v. 1, 5, 22); 
the date is at the end of the forty years, on 
the eve of crossing the Jordan, after Balaam’s 
prophecy (vm. 2; ix. 1, xi 31; xxni. 4). 
Third Address , xxvn , xxvm * Conclusion of 
the preceding, (1) Provision for writing the 
law on plastered stones on mount Ebal, (2) 
Blessings and curses annexed to obedience 
and disobedience respectively. This great 
address is closely followed by a brief address 
(xxix , xxx.) at the ratification of the coven¬ 
ant as thus proclaimed (xxix. 1; xxx. 1). 
This covenant, like the words of the former 
one made at Horeb, was recorded in a book 
(xxix. 20, 21, 27, xxx. 10; cp Ex. xxiv. 4-8). 
The place and date are alluded to in Deut. 
xxix 1, 5, 7, 8. 

After delivering the address which forms 
the body of the book of Deuteronomy, Moses 
publicly appointed Joshua to be his successor 
and gave a formal charge to him (xxxi. 1-8). 
Moses delivered the written law to the priests 
with a charge regarding its public reading 
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(9-13) He repaired with Joshua to the tab¬ 
ernacle that Joshua might be charged by Je¬ 
hovah, and was there instructed to prepare a 
song foT the people (14-23). He prepared 
and wrote the song (22), charged the Levites 
who bore the ark to put the completed book, 
which contained law and song, beside the 
ark for a witness (24-29), ordered an assembly 
called to hear and learn the song (28), and 
repeated it publicly (30-xxxii. 47). Moses’ 
farewell (48-xxxiii. 29) and death (xxxiv.). 

The distinctive feature of Deuteronomy is 
the evident preparation for the settlement in 
Canaan. 1. It affects the language For ex¬ 
ample, the people are about to live a settled 
life; hence the camp which figures so largely, 
though of course not exclusively, in the 
former legislation disappears from Deuter¬ 
onomy, except where reference is made to 
future war or to the encampment at Shittim 
where they then are The speaker mentions 
houses, towns, city gates. 2. It leads to 
minor modifications of existing laws to adapt 
them to the new mode of life. For example, 
the law which required animals that were 
slain for food to be brought to the door of the 
tabernacle is changed to permit the people to 
slay for food in the town where they reside 
xii. 15, 21; Lev xvii 3, 4); and for the same 
reason the firstling of animals need no longer 
be offeied to God on the eighth day, but the 
sacrifice may be postponed until the owner 
comes up from his distant home to the sanc¬ 
tuary at the annual feasts (Deut xv 20 with 
Ex xxn. 30); and m the case of the Hebrew 
bondman who wishes to remain attached to 
the household of his master, rather than 
claim his legal freedom, the ceremony at the 
door-post suffices, and there is no longer in¬ 
sistence upon appeaiance before God (Deut. 
xv. 17 with Ex. xxi. 6). 3 It leads to the 
attempt to safeguard the interests of the de¬ 
pendent classes, the Levites, widows, oi- 
phans, strangers, and to protect them from 
the evils which evidently threatened to be¬ 
fall them in the future, m View of the spirit 
of self-seeking and indifference to others that 
had been manifested by the people time and 
again during the sojourn in the wilderness. 
4 It leads to insistence upon one altar for 
the nation m the place where Jehovah shall 
record his name The unity of the altar was 
intended to counteract the tendency to lapse 
into idolatry, by preventing the people from 
worshiping at the numerous local sanctuaries 
of the Canaanites; to render the worship of 
Jehovah a grander spectacle and of greater 
pomp than the rites of the idols of the 
Canaanites by uniting the numbers and the 
wealth of the Hebrews; and to give strength 
to the communal feeling and aid in binding 
the nation together The spirit of jealousy 
between individuals and between tribes, the 
popular proneness to idolatry, and the will¬ 
ingness of large sections of the people to 
separate from their brethren and settle in 
attractive pastoral regions had already be¬ 


come manifest. The old law of the one 
altar is emphatically insisted upon at this 
crisis. It was essential to the unity of the 
nation and continuance of the theocracy. 
See Altar 

It has been urged that no distinction is 
made in Deuteronomy between priests and 
Levites such as appears in the legislation of 
Leviticus and Numbers The priests aie fre¬ 
quently called “the priests the Levites,” 
and the passage xvm 1-8, if it be isolated, 
may be interpreted to mean that any Levite 
might become a priest But—1 The tribe 
of Levi is indeed assigned priestly functions 
(x 6; xvni 1-8; xxxm 8, 9). But that is 
correct, for the tribe as a whole was called 
to holy service, especially to priestly service 
Even when the distinction between the pi lests 
and the lowei older of the Levites was fit inly 
established, the tiibe as a whole is spoken 
of as pnestly (1 Kin. xn. 31, Mai n 1-4; 
in 3; cp. Heb. vn 13) 2 The title “the 

priests the Levites ” occurs in writings which 
were composed after the legislation of Le¬ 
viticus was, as everybody admits, in full 
force It is used by Ezekiel (xliii. 19; xliv. 
15) and by the Chronicler (2 Chron xxni. 18; 
xxx 27) It should also be remembered that 
Jeremiah uses the expression (xxxni 18, 21). 
3 Deuteronomy is based on previous priestly 
legislation, for it presupposes the technical 
laws of the ritual The speaker explicitly 
refers to former laws on the subject of which 
he is speaking, and these laws are known 
only from the books of Leviticus and Num¬ 
bers (Deut. xvin. 1, 2 with Num. xvm. 20; 
Deut. xxiv. 8, 9 with Lev. xiii, xiv.; Num. 
xii), or he makes allusions which imply 
these laws (Deut. xii. 15 with Lev xvn. 3 
seq ). 4. The passage Deut. xvm 1-8 may 
be readily interpreted on the assumption that 
the laws of Leviticus were in force Levi 
was to have no inheritance with Israel, but 
was to enjoy certain perquisites (Lev. vi 17, 
18; Num. xvin. 20, 21, 24, 26). The speaker 
presses this law with earnestness. The priests 
the Levites, the whole tribe of Levi have no in¬ 
heritance ; they shall eat the offerings (ver 1) 
The dues of the priests, without the epithet 
“ the Levites,” are next spoken of. It is an 
urgent matter. The people must not defraud 
the priests of their income (3, 4 with Ex. 
xxix 27, 28 ; Ley. vii. 34; Num. xvin 11. 12, 
where slight changes are introduced). Fi¬ 
nally, the rights of the Levites at the sanctu¬ 
ary are dwelt upon. If a Levite—not neces¬ 
sarily a Levite of lower Tank—come from 
any part of the country to the sanctuary, 
he shall minister in the name of the Lori 
as all his brethren the Levites do, which 
stand before the Lord, and he shall fare as 
they do (6-8). The kind of service which 
he shall perform is not the matter at issue. 
The language covers both priestly service 
and the labors Tendered by the lower order 
of the Levites (5, xvii 12; and 1 Sam. ii 11, 
18; iii. 1; 2 Chron xxiii. 6; xxix 4, 5, 11). 
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The point insisted upon is that all Levites 
snail receive full recognition at the sanctuary 
and be accorded their prerogatives. It goes 
without saying that if the Levite be a priest, 
he shall serve and fare like his brethren the 
priests; if he be not a priest, he shall enjoy 
the privileges that belong to his brethren 
who are Levites but not priests Those in 
power shall not deprive him of his preroga¬ 
tives because he is obscure and from a distant 
part of the country. See Priest 

Dev'il [Greek diabolos , a slanderer]. 

1. An evil spirit (Mark i. 34 ; Luke iv. 33; 
viii 29). A. V. and, in its text, R. V. do not 
observe the distinction made in the Greek 
original between a demon and the devil. 
Demons take possession of wicked men and 
are subject to the devil (Mat. iv. 24 ; xii 24); 
see Demoniac 

2 The evil one, Satan, the greatest of all the 
fallen spirits (Rev xii. 9; Mat iv 8-11; xin 
38, 39; xxv. 41; cp Jude 6) The general 
opinion is that the sin into which he fell was 
pride (1 Tim in 6) He is the great enemy 
of God and man (1 Pet v. 8; 1 John m. 8), 
who tempted Chn&t and incites men to sin 
(Mat iv. 1: John xm. 2; Eph iv. 27) He 
is “that old serpent” who tempted Eve 
(Wisdom ii 23, 24 ; 2 Cor. xi 3; Rev xii 9 ; 
xx 2). Perhaps with reference to this trans¬ 
action he is called a murderer from the be¬ 
ginning, and a liar, and the father of lies 
(John viii. 44 ; cp. 1 John lii. 8) When the 
good seed of truth is sown the devil either 
steals it away (Luke viii 12) or sows tares 
(Mat. xiii 38). He is continually going about 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may de¬ 
vour (1 Pet. v 8). He lays snares or prac¬ 
tices wiles to injure the children of God 
(Eph. vi. 11 ; 2 Tim. n 2G), and seduces them 
by his subtilty (2 Cor xi 3) : but the tempted 
one is not to yield to him, but to resist him, 
and he will ilee (Eph. iv 27; James iv. 7). 
He had power to produce demoniacal posses¬ 
sion (Acts x. 38), and he instigated the im¬ 
prisonment of martyrs (Rev n 10) He is fi¬ 
nally to be cast into a lake of everlasting 
fire prepared for the devil and his angels 
(Mat. xxv. 41; cp Jude 6). Preeminently 
sinful, unrighteous men, also those imbued 
with the spirit of lying and murder, are fig¬ 
uratively called children of the devil (John 
vm. 44 ; 1 John lii 8, 10). Judas was even 
called bv Jesus a devil (John vi. 70) His 
works Christ came to destroy (1 John iii. 8). 
Jude alludes to a dispute of the devil with 
Michael for the body of Moses (9, cp. Rev. 
xii. 7). Whence the apostle drew this illus¬ 
tration is unknown. He has been thought to 
quote an authoritative teaching of the Jewish 
church, or a familiar interpretation of Zech. 
iii., according to which the high priest repre¬ 
sents Mosaism, or else to cite a moral tale cur¬ 
rent among the Jews. 

Dew. 

Moisture condensed from the atmosphere 
12 


upon cold bodies. Used in Scripture figura¬ 
tively for whatever comes noiselessly and 
even invisibly, but proves a refreshment and 
a blessing, as dew does to vegetation (Deut. 
xxxii. 2, Ps. cx. 3; Prov. xix. 12; Mic. v. 
7 ). 

Di a-dem [a band or fillet, as being bound 
round]. 

1 The rendering of the Hebrew words 
Samph, Sanoph, and Kanuph , something bound 
round. It was a head dress for man and woman 
(Job xxix. 14, margin of R V. turban ; Is. 
in. 23, in A V hoods, R V turbans). A royal 
diadem of this type was worn by kings (Is. 
lxn 3), and is ouce mentioned as worn by 
the high priest (Zech. iii 5), where it is trans¬ 
lated miter, but on the margin of R V. tur¬ 
ban or diadem. 

2. A rendering of the Hebrew w T ord Mts- 
nepheth, a name applied specially to the miter 
of the Jewish high priest (Ezek. xxi 26 in 
A. V.), and regularly translated so. 

3. The rendering of the Hebrew word 
S e phiiah, circlet, crown (Is xxvin. 5) 

Di'al. 

An instrument consisting of a surface which 
is giaduated into hour lines, and furnished 
with a projecting gnomon to cast a shadow 
as the sun advances in his daily course, and 
thus point out the hours The dial of Ahaz 
(2 Kin xx. 11, Is xxxvm 8) may have been 
such an instrument, with either flat or con¬ 
cave dial and with graduated lines called 
steps or degrees, which Ahaz had introduced 
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from Babylonia, where the sun dial was in 
use before the time of Herodotus (Herod, ii. 
109), and at least as early as the eighth cen¬ 
tury b c Less likely it was a flight of steps 
at the palace of Ahaz, so designed and ar¬ 
ranged that the shadow of an obelisk near 
by passed over the steps and thus indicated 
the time of day. The recession of the shadow 
on the dial of Ahaz has been variously ex¬ 
plained as caused by a miraculous reversion 
of the earth’s motion, or by a backward 
movement of the sun, or by refraction of the 
sun’s rays, or by a solar eclipse Unquestion¬ 
ably the recorded effect could have been pro¬ 
duced by either of the two latter as well as 
by the former causes. 

Di'a-mond. 

A mineral of unequaled hardness and lus- 
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ter, transparent or translucent, and capable 
of taking a splendid polish It is simply 
carbon, crystallized by the chemistry of na¬ 
ture, which that of art has not yet been able 
to imitate. Diamonds have long been known 
to exist in India and the island of Borneo. 

Diamond is the rendering of— 

1. The Hebrew YahHom, a precious stone 
(Ezek. xxvni. 13), one of those in the breast¬ 
plate of the high priest (Ex. xxviii. 18, in 
R. V. margin sardonyx; xxxix. 11). 

2. The Hebrew Shamir, a hard stone used 
to point graving instruments (Jer xvn. 1), 
elsewhere rendered adamant (Ezek. in. 9; 
Zech. vii. 12). 

Di-a'na. 

The Roman goddess of the moon, and of 
field and woods, and of all forms of life and 
activity which were supposed to be influ¬ 
enced by the moon She corresponded to the 
Greek Artemis, who was twin sister of 
Apollo, favorite child of Zeus, and huntress 
of the sky She was the ideal of chastity 
and virginity, and is generally represented 
as a tall and beautiful maiden, with a quiver 
on her shoulder and a bow or a javelin in her 
right hand, and as engaged m hunting deer. 
The Asiatic Artemis, Diana of Ephesus, was 
a union of the Greek Artemis with the lusty 
Semitic moon-goddess, Ashtoreth. Her image 


Coin showing Temple of Diana. 

was supposed to have fallen from heaven 
(Acts xix 35), and it may have been origi¬ 
nally a meteoric stone. Ancient authorities, 
however, state that it was of wood, though 
they differ as to the kind Its form is known 
from ancient coins as the rude figure of a 
woman with crowned head, many breasts, and 
extended arms supported by pi ops. Her 
primitive slinne near the sea. at the mouth 
of the Cavster, became eventually an impos¬ 
ing temple (see Ephesus) Demetnus the 
silversmith and his fellow-ciaftsnien made 
silver models of it (Acts xix 24) 

Dib'lah, in A. V. Diblath [a rounded mass, 
cake]. 

A place in Palestine in the vicinity of a 
wilderness (Ezek. vi 14 ; cp Num xxxiii 46; 
Jer. xlvm. 22). Grave objections lie against 
the proposed emendation of the text to Riblah. 
Dib'la-im [twin balls or cakes] 

A parent in law to Hosea, if the transac¬ 
tion was real and not typical (Hos. i. 3). 
Dib'lath. See Diblah. 


Di'bon [a wasting away, a consumption]. 

1 A town north of the Arnon, wrested 
from Moab by the Amontes. taken by the 
Israelites (Num. xxi. 30; xxxn 3), rebuilt 
by the Gadites (xxxii. 34), and hence called 
Dibon-gad (xxxiii. 45, 46), afterwards given 
over to the tribe of Reuben (Josh, xiii 9,17). 
It reverted to the Moabites (Moabite Stone 
21, 28 ; Is. xv. 2; Jer. xlvui. 18, 22). It still 
exists, as a heap of rums, retaining its old 
name Dhiban, 3 miles north of the Arnon, 
slightly eastward from the Roman road. 
Tristram describes it as a twin city covering 
the tops and slopes of two adjacent knolls, 
and surrounded by a wall There are cav¬ 
erns, cisterns, vaulted underground store¬ 
houses, rude semi-circular arches, and Cy¬ 
clopean buildings of basalt like those of 
Bashan. It was among the rums of Dibon 
that Mr Klein, in 1868, found the Moabite 
Stone (q v). 

2. A village in the territory of Judah 
(Noh. xi. 25). Probably the same as Di- 
monah (q. v ) 

Di'bon-gad. See Dibon. 

Dib'ri. 

A Danite, ancestor of him who was stoned 
to death in the days of Moses for blasphem¬ 
ing the Name (Lev xxiv. 11-14) 

Did'y-mus [a twin] . see Thomas. 

Dik'lah [a palm tree] 

A people descended fiom Joktan (Gen x. 
27: 1 Chron. i. 21), and who doubtless dwelt 
in Arabia and, as the name suggests, m a 
region abounding m palm trees 

Dil'e-an, in E. R. V Dilan [cucumber 
field] 

A town in the lowland of Judah (Josh. xv. 
38). Exact site unknown. 

Dill. See Anise 

Dim'nah. See Kimmon. 

Di'mon [probably a variant of Dibon]. 

A place in Moab (Is xv 9), apparently 
Dibon, by a common permutation of the 
labials. Jerome states that in his day both 
names were common for the town The form 
with m is chosen by the prophet for its as¬ 
sonance with dam, blood, used in the same 
verse. The waters of Dibon are best re¬ 
garded as the Arnon, as the waters of Me- 
giddoare the Kishon (Judg. v. 19) 

Di-mo'nah. 

A town m the southern part of Judah, 
near Edom (Josli xv 22), probably the same 
as Dibon (Nell xi. 25). 

Di'nah [judgment or, perhaps, judged]. 

A daughter of Jacob by his wife Leah 
(Gen. xxx. 21) Going out apparently un¬ 
protected to see the Canaanite daughters of 
the land, she was either led astray or out¬ 
raged by Shechem, the son of Hamor the 
Hivite. The young prince afterwards wished 
to take her in honorable marriage, and her 
brothers apparently consented, on condition 
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that thellivites should be circumcised. These 
acquiesced m the stipulation, and earned it 
out; but an attack on their town was sud¬ 
denly made by Simeon and Levi, two of 
Dinah’s lull brothers, who slew all the males 
in the place, Hamor and Shecliem among the 
rest (xxxiv. 1-29). Jacob took no part in the 
treacherous and cruel deed, regarded it as 
inexpedient (30), and denounced it with hor¬ 
ror on his deathbed (xlix 5-7). By this act 
of his sons, however, the conquered district 
fell to him as head of the tribe, and he be¬ 
queathed it, not to those who were answ’er- 
able for the abhorred deed, but to Joseph 
(xlvni. 22). 

Di'na-ites. 

One of the foreign tribes brought over to 
Samaria to replace the ten tribes carried into 
captivity (Ezra iv. 9). Probably the Arme¬ 
nian people who were known to the Assyr¬ 
ians as Dayani. 

Din'ha-bah. 

The city of Bela, king of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 32 , 1 Chron i 43). Several towns of 
this name are knowrn, but none in Edom. 
Jerome identified it w r ith Danuaia, a town ex¬ 
isting in his day m Moab, a little south of 
the Arnon 

Dinner. See Meals. 

Di-o-ny'sl-us [belonging to Dionusos or 
Bacchus, the god of w ine] 

A member of the Athenian supreme court 
of Areopagus. w T ho was converted through 
the preaching of Paul on Mars Hill, where 
the court held its sittings (Acts xvii. 34). 

Di-ot're-phes [nurtured by Zeus] 

A member of the church of winch Gains, 
to whom John sent Ins third epistle, was a 
member. He loved to have the preeminence 
in the church to winch he belonged, refused 
to receive the apostle John or the brethren 
who went foith for the sake of the Name, 
and excommunicated those who entertained 
them (3 John 9, 10) 

Di'phath. See Eiphath. 

DiB-ci'ple. 

A pupil or scholar (Mat x. 24) ; especially 
the follower of a public teacher, like John 
the Baptist (ix 14) A person taught of God 
(Is vin. 16) It is used of all of whatever 
age who in faith received the divine Master’s 
instructions (Mat. x. 42; Luke xiv 26, 27, 
33 . John iv 1; vi. 66), and especially of the 
twelve apostles (Mat. v. 1; viii. 25, x. 1; 
xii 1, etc). 

Dis-eas'es. 

Disease arises from the violation of physi¬ 
cal or mental laws. The observance of these 
laws is often a moral act, and their trans¬ 
gression is sin (Prov. n 17-22; xxiii 29- 
32); so that disease is in certain cases the 
punishment imposed by the Creator for sin 
God, moreover, sometimes smites a sinner 
with disease where no natural cause can be 
traced (Ex ix 8 seq ; Num xi. 33 ; xn 9-11; 


Deut xxvin 21, 22, 35, 60 ; 2 Sam xxi. 1; 
xxiv. 15; 2 Kin v. 27). From the connection 
between sin and various diseases, the latter 
are sometimes attributed to Satan, who se¬ 
duced the race to its fall into sm and who is 
still the great tempter to sin (Luke xiii. 16); 
but the inference is not legitimate that every 
sick person is a sinner or that Satan is the 
immediate cause of our maladies (Job iii.- 
xlii. ; John ix. 1-3). The chief forms of 
human disease are mentioned, such as fever 
(Deut xxviii 22, Mat viii. 14; John iv. 
52; Antiq xin. 15, 5), cutaneous disease 
(Lev xm 6-8, 30, 39), dysentery (2 Chron. 
xxi 15, 18 ; Acts xxvm 8, R. V.), ophthalmia 
(Rev iii. 18, Tobit n 10; vi. 8 ; xi. 13), 
boils (Ex. ix 9; 1 Sam v. 6), paralysis (1 
Mac ix 55, Mat vm 6 ; ix. 2, Acts ix. 33). 

Di'shan [probably pygarg] 

A Honte tribe (Gen. xxxvi. 21. 28) under 
a chief (30) 

Di'shon [pygarg, antelope]. 

A Honte tribe (Gen xxxvi 21, 26; 1 
Chron 1 38), organized under a chief (Gen. 
xxxvi 30) and descended through Anah 
from Zibeon (24, 25). Many interpreters, 
however, discover tw T o persons of this name : 
one in vs 20, 26, 30, the other m 25. 

Dis-per'sion. 

The body of Israelites scattered abroad 
in other lands than their ow T n, the diaspora 
(Jer. xxv 34, A V and margin of R. Y. ; 
John vil 35, Jas i 1). Dispersion was 
threatened as a penalty if the people de¬ 
parted from the Mosaic law T (Lev xxvi 33- 
37. Deut. iv 27, 28, xxviii. 64-68). The 
captivity of the ten tribes and that of the 
two largely helped to fulfill these prophecies; 
for the mass of the ten tribes were never re¬ 
stored to their ow T n land, and of the two a 
very large number chose to remain in the 
region to which they had been taken rather 
than return to their own country. A very 
considerable immigration of Jews took place 
into the cities and towms of Alexander the 
Great’s empire, and into the kingdoms of 
Egypt, Syria, etc, into which it was after¬ 
wards divided; and later w T hen the Roman 
empire established its sway over these and 
other regions, colonies of Jews sought a 
settlement in all the important places. 
Agrippa., in a letter to Caligula preserved by 
Philo, says “ Jerusalem is the capital not 
alone of Jiuhea but, by means of colonies, 
of most other lands also These colonies 
have been sent out at fitting opportunities 
into the neighboring countries of Egypt, 
Phoenicia, Syria, Coele-syria, and the farther 
removed Pamphylia, C’llicia, the greater part 
of Asia as far as Bithyma and the most re¬ 
mote corners of Pontus In the same man¬ 
ner also into Europe: Thessaly, Boeotia, 
Macedon, ^Etolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, and 
the most and finest parts of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus And not only is the mainland full of 
Israelitish communities, but also the most 
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important islands: Euboea, Cyprus, Crete 
And I say nothing of the countries beyond 
the Euphrates, for all of them, with unim¬ 
portant exceptions ,Babylon and the satrap¬ 
ies that include the fertile districts lying 
around it, have Jewish inhabitants ” Thus 
the Dispersion, with synagogue and doctune, 
was found in all parts of the known woild 
(Acts ii. 5-11; 1 Pet. l. 1; War n. 16, 4; vn. 
3, 3). 

Div-i-na'tion. 

The attempt to read the future and utter 
soothsaying either by a kind of inspiration 
or divine afflatus (Acts xvi. 16), or else by 
means of signs In the latter sense, it in¬ 
cludes augury or foretelling the future by 
means of natural signs, such as the flight of 
birds, the disposition of the entrails (Ezek. 
xxi. 21); hydromancy or foretelling from the 



appearance of water poured into a vessel or 
of objects dropped into the water (Gen. xliv. 
f>), sorcery, in its original sense of foretelling 
by casting lots (Ezek xxi. 21) ; and also as¬ 
trology or the determination of the supposed 
influence of the stars on the destiny of a 
person (cp Is. xlvii 13) The Hebrews also 
included in divination necromancy or fore¬ 
telling the future by calling up the spirits of 
the dead and conversing with them (1 Sam. 
xxvni. 8) The diviner sometimes pro¬ 
nounced blessing or cursing (Num xxii 6) ; 
not, however, as the magical spells of a sor¬ 
cerer, but as prophecy revealed bv the divine 
afflatus or familiar spirit or the sign (12, 13). 

Di-vin'er. 

A soothsayer; a practicer of divination 
They were numerous among heathen nations 
(Dent xvin 9-12; 1 Sam vi 2; Is xix. 3 , 
Ezek. xxi 21 , Dan. ii. 2 ; Acts xvi 16), and 
also at various times among the Israelites, 
who were informed of the diviner’s impos¬ 
ture, warned against placing reliance in him, 
and threatened with punishment for the sin 
of consulting him (Lev xix 31; xx. 6, 27; 
Deut, xvni. 10; 1 Sam. xxvin 8; Is. ii 6; 
iii. 2, R V.; Jer xxvii. 9; xxix 8 ; Ezek. 
xiii. 23; xxn 28 ; Mic. iii. 6, 7, 11 ; Zech. x. 2). 


He practiced his art for hire (Num xxn 7, 
17, 18 ; Acts xvi. 16). 

Di-vorce', Di-vorce'ment. 

Annulment of the bonds of matrimony. 
Under the law of Moses a man could divorce 
his wife if he found some unseemly thing 
in her. She might then be married to an¬ 
other man. If her second husband also di¬ 
vorced her, the first one was not allowed to 
take her again The process of divorce, when 
once resolved upon, was easy. All the hus¬ 
band had to do was to give his partner a bill 
of divorcement, and send her away (Deut. 
xxiv. 1-4 ; cp. Is. 1. 1 ; Jer. in. 8). Our Lord 
explained that this enactment was framed 
only on account of the Israelites’ hardness 
of heart. He added that the original and 
just law. that of nature, is that a man cleave 
to his wife and they twain become one flesh, 
marriage being a permanent compact, and 
that a wife should not be divorced except 
for fornication, including what is now tech¬ 
nically called adultery. If a man puts away 
his wife on other grounds and marries an¬ 
other, he commits adultery. If anyone mar¬ 
ries a divorced woman, he also has com¬ 
mitted the same sin (Mat v. 31, 32 : xix. 
3-9 ; Mark x. 2-12; Luke xvi. 18, cp 1 Cor 
vn 10-17). Protestants almost univeisally 
teach that willful, final desertion annuls the 
marriage bond (cp. 1 Cor. vn. 15) and a second 
marriage may be contracted by the deserted 
one. 

Di'-za-liab, in A V. Diz'a-hab [abounding 
in gold]. 

A place cited to indicate the locality and 
circumstances connected with the delivery 
of the farewell addresses of Moses (Deut i. 
1). Dhahab on the western shore of the gulf 
of Akaba, 75 miles south of Ezion-geber, has 
similarity of name in its favor, but that is 
all. It lies remote from the route of the 
Israelites Perhaps Di-zahab was a district 
in Edom identical with Me-zahab (Gen xxxvi. 
39; cp Septuagint of Num xxi. 14, which 
has Zahab instead of Vaheb of R V ) 

Do'dai. See Dodo 2. 

Dod'a-nlm [a plural word, Dodanites] 

A tribe related to Javan (Gen. x 4). 
Against identifying them with the Dardan- 
ians or Trojans is the difference in the name , 
while the situation of Dodona, a place in 
Epirus, in Greece, the seat of a celebrated 
oracle, is against locating them there. The 
Septuagmt and the Samaritan version in 
Gen. x 4, and the common Hebrew text it¬ 
self in 1 Chron l. 7, have Rodanim (q v ). 

Dod-a-va'lm, in A. V. Dod'a-vah [perhaps 
love of Jehovah]. 

A man from Mareshah, father of that 
Eliezer who prophesied the destruction of 
Jehoshaphat’s ships (2 Chron. xx. 37). 

Do'do [lovmg]. 

1. A man of Issachar, ancestor of the 
judge Tola (Judg. x 1). 
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2 An Ahohite, and the father of Eleazar, 
one of David’s three mighty men of the first 
rank (2 Sam xxiii. 9, in R. V, following the 
present Hebrew text, Dodai; 1 Chron xi. 
12) David appointed Dodai [or probably 
his son] as military commander over the course 
of the second month (1 Chron xxvn 4). 

3 A man of Bethlehem, father of Elhanan, 
one of David’s mighty men (2 Sam. xxni. 24; 
1 Chron. xi. 26). 

Doe. r 

A female deer or antelope. In Prov. v. 19, 
R V. it is the female ibex or wild goat of 
Sinai (Capra beden), in Hebrew Ya ia lah; see 
Wild Goat. 

Do'eg [timid] 

An Edomite, the chief of Saul’s herdmen. 
He was at Nob at the tabernacle, detained 
be foie the Lord on account of a vow or un- 
eleauness or signs of leprosy (Lev xiv. 4, 
11. 21). or was perhaps in sanctuary for some 
crime (cp 1 Kin i. 50), when David, a fugi¬ 
tive from Saul’s court, arrived at Nob and 
obtained food and a sword from Ahimelech, 
who did not know that he was fleeing from 
the king (1 Sam xxi. 7 , Ps. In title). Doeg 
subsequently told Saul what had occurred, 
which so excited the king that he summoned 
Ahimelech and fellow priests and demanded 
an explanation. Not considering it satisfac¬ 
tory, he ordered the guard to kill the priests. 
They would not The king then bade Doeg 
■do the deed He did so, slaying eighty-five 
men He subsequently fell upon the village, 
massacred the women and children, and de¬ 
stroyed even the cattle (1 Sam. xxn 7-23) 

Dog. 

The dog of Palestine is the same variety 
as the pariah or ownerless dog of India. 
During the earlier period of Bible history it 
is descnbed as prowling about the streets and 
suburbs of cities (Ps lix. 6, 14), feeding on 
what was thrown out to it (Ex xxii 31), 
licking up blood when it was shed (1 Kin. 
xxii 38; Ps lxviii. 23), or devouring dead 
bodies (1 Kin. xiv. 11; xvi. 4; 2 Kin. ix. 35, 
36); nay, even sometimes congregating in 
packs, to surround and attack human beings 
(Ps. xxii 16, 20). It was early trained suffi¬ 
ciently to aid the shepherd in protecting the 
flock against beasts of prey and thieves (Job 
xxx 1). It was at length sometimes domes¬ 
ticated, accompanied its master from place to 
place (Tobit v. 16; xi. 4), and was in the 
house with him and picked up the crumbs 
from under his table (Mark vii. 28) More¬ 
over, they licked the sores of beggars at the 
rich man’s gate (Luke xvi. 21). The dog 
was also widely used by the ancients for 
hunting. But the great mass of dogs ran 
wild On account of their food and habits, 
they were deemed unclean ; and to call one 
a dog was a gross insult (1 Sam. xvii. 43; 2 
Kin. viii. 13). The term dog is applied in a 
figurative sense to those who are incapable 
of appreciating what is high or holy (Mat. 


vii 6), who mtioduce false doctrines with 
cynical effrontery (Phil. iii. 2), who, like a 
dog returning to its vomit, go back to sins 
which nominally they had renounced forever 
(2 Pet. li 22 ; cp Prov. xxvi 11), or who are 
so vile as to submit to lust like dogs (Deut. 
xxni 18) The later Jews were accustomed 
to call the heathen dogs because ceremonially 
unclean , and even Jesus once employed the 
term in order to express Ins doctrine of 
grace the more vividly (Mat xv. 26; Mark 
vn 27). 

Dok, in A. V Do'cus [watchtower]. 

A little stronghold near Jericho, built by 
Ptolemy (1 Mac xvi. 15), son-in-law of Simon 
Maccabaeus (11, 12). Into this castle he re¬ 
ceived Simon and two of his sons, and then 
treacherously slew them (16) The murder 
was avenged by John Hyrcanus, a third son 
of Simon He besieged Dok, and after a 
time Ptolemy fled beyond Jordan (Antiq. 
xni 7, 4 , 8, 1) The name seems to remain 
in ‘Ain Duk, a copious spring about four 
miles northwest of Jericho A road leads by 
it from the Jordan valley into the hill coun¬ 
try Above the spring are traces of ancient 
fortifications. 

Doph'kah. 

A station of the Israelites on the route to 
Sinai between the Red Sea and Rephidim 
(Num. xxxm 12,13) Seetzen locates it at a 
place called Tobbacha, but the identification 
has not been generally accepted. 

Dor [habitation]. 

A town in the west of Palestine (Josh xi. 
2), on the seaeoast (1 Mac xv 11), 9 Roman 
miles north of Caesarea (Onomast) It was 
in Asher ; hut it belonged to the tribe of Man- 
asseh (Josh xvn 11 ; cp. xix. 26. 1 Chron 
vii. 29), which, however, failed to expel the 
Canaamte inhabitants (Judg. i. 27). It w T as 
the chief town of one of Solomon’s tax dis¬ 
tricts (1 Kin iv 11) In Maccabee times it 
was called Dora. In 217 b c it was unsuccess¬ 
fully besieged by Antiochus III (the Great), 
and about 138 by Antiochus VII. (1 Mac. xv. 
11-14) Subsequently it was taken by a cer¬ 
tain Zoilus, on whose death it fell into the 
hands of Alexander Jannseus. In 64 B. c. 
Pompey granted it autonomy. In 56 b. c. it 
was rebuilt by Gabinius (Antiq xvi 5, 3). 
Early in the Christian era it fell into decay. 
Remains of it exist near Khurbet Tantura, 
on the coast, between 7 and 8 miles north 
of Caesarea The old town stood on a low 
ridge. The ruins consist of a mound with a 
tower, the foundations of which antedate cru¬ 
sading times, a harbor with the entrance cut 
through the rock, various buildings, rock- 
hewn tombs, a tank, and a causeway. 

Dorcas [gazelle, the Greek rendering of 
the Aramaic Pbttha, gazelle]. 

A woman whose Aramaic name wasTabitha, 
resident at Joppa She made garments, which 
she gave to the poor. When she died Peter 
was sent for After prayer, he bade her 
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arise, and her life returned. The fame 
thereof spread, and many believed on the 
Lord (Acts ix. 36-43). Dorcas societies are 
named from her. 

Do'than [possibly wells]. 

A town not far from Shechem and Samaria, 
hard by a caravan route (Gen xxxvii 14,17, 
25; 2 Kin. vi. 13), near the plain of Esdraelon 
amd a pass into the hill country of Judah 
(Judith lii. 10; iv. 6, 7). Joseph was cast 
into a pit in the vicinity, whence he was 
taken out and sold to the Midianites (Gen. 
xxxvii 17-28). Elisha was once besieged in 
the town by the Syrians; but the soldiers of 
the beleaguering army were miraculously 
struck with blindness, led to Samaria, had 
their vision restored, and were finally sent 
home without molestation (2 Kin vi. 8-23). 
Its site is the rum Tell D6th&n, near a well 
9£ miles north, slightly east, of Samaria. 
Dove. 

A bird (Ps lv 6) having fine eyes (Song i. 
15; v 12), a plaintive voice (Is xxxvm 14), 
a gentle, affectionate disposition (Song li. 14; 
v 2; vi. 9), but not much sagacity (Hos. vii. 
11). It is timid, and when frightened trem¬ 
bles (Hos vn 11). When wild it sometimes 
frequents valleys (Ezek. vii. 16), making its 
nest in the side of holes or fissures (Jer. 
xlviii. 28) When domesticated it flies when 
alarmed to windows or cotes (Is. lx 8; cp 
Gen. viii. 8-12) Jesus refers to it as pro¬ 
verbially harmless (Mat. x. 16). It was bought 
and sold within the temple courts (Mat. xxi 
12; Mark xi 15, John ii. 14), for it was used 
in sacrifice (Luke n. 24). The dove is a 
symbol of the Holy Spirit (Luke iii. 22). 

Dove is but another name for pigeon, though 
in popular usage it is usually restricted to 
the smaller species It is frequently trans¬ 
lated pigeon in the English versions (Gen 
xv. 9, Lev i 14; v 7, 11; xii. 6, 8; xiv. 22, 
30; xv 14, 29; Num. vi. 10). 

The doves constitute a family of birds 
( Columbida ?), of which Tristram enumerates 
four species as occurring in Palestine: the 
ringdove or wood pigeon (Colnmba palumbus), 
the stockdove (Columba <enas), the rock dove 
{Columba hvia ), and the ash-rumped rock dove 
{Columba schimpen). The ringdove visits 
Palestine in immense flocks in spring and 
autumn during its annual migrations; indi¬ 
viduals also remain all the winter The 
stockdove is found chiefly east of the Jordan, 
or in the valley of that river. The rock dove 
is abundant on the coast and in the highlands 
west of the Jordan. The ash-rumped rock 
dove is exceedingly abundant in the interior 
of the country and in the Jordan valley, 
taking refuge in caves and fissures. It is the 
species described m Jer. xlvm. 28. 

Dove’s Dung. 

A substance which rose to famine prices 
during the siege of Samaria by Benhadad 
(2 Kin. vi. 25). Dung was also eaten during 
the siege of Jerusalem (War v. 13, 7). Pos- 


siblv, however, dove’s dung was the name of 
some herb, as the Arabs call a species of soap 
plant sparrow’s dung. 

Dow'ry. 

Among the Israelites and neighboring na¬ 
tions a bndegroom or his father paid a dowry 
to the bride’s father to induce him to give 
her in marriage (Gen xxix. 15-20; xxxiv. 
12; Ex. xxii.17; 1 Sam xviii 25) The lowest 
legal amount seems to have been fifty shekels 
(Deut xxn 29; Ex xxn 15, 16). Occasion¬ 
ally the bnde’s father gave his daughter a 
wedding present (Josh. xv. 19; 1 Km. ix. 16) 

Drag'on [from Greek drakon, a serpent, a 
dragon]. 

In the Old Testament the word dragon is 
often used to translate Tannin, a long animal. 
The word tannin denotes a land serpent (Ex. 
vii 9; cp. iv 3, 4 ; Ps xci 13 ; and doubtless 
Deut xxxii. 33), great sea animals (plural, 
Gen. i. 21, in A V. whales, in K. V. sea mon¬ 
sters ; Ps. lxxiv. 13; cxlvni. 7), and the 
crocodile of the rivers of Egypt (Ezek. xxix. 
3). The last is described as having jaws, 
and scales to which fish could stick (4), and 
feet with which it disturbed the waters 
(xxxii 2), as lying in the sea and in the 
branches of the Nile (xxix 3; xxxii 2), as 
swimming (6), and as taken with great hooks 
(xxix. 4; Herod, ii. 70) and with nets 
(xxxii 3) It is used as a symbol for Egypt 
(Is li. 9; and probably xxvn. 1). 

The K V. recognizes that the word Tan , 
rendered dragon in A. V. of Job xxx 29, Ps 
xliv. 19, Is xiii 22; xxxiv. 13; xxxv 7 ; xliii. 
20; Jer. ix 11; x. 22 ; xiv 6 ; xlix 33 , li 37 ; 
Mic. i 3, 8, and sea monster m Lam iv 3, 
should be translated jackal; and, on the 
other hand, that the Hebrew text of Ezek. 
xxix 3 ; xxxii. 2 should be emended to read 
dragon, where A. Y has once properly dragon 
and once whale 

The dragon of New Testament imagery is 
the old serpent, the devil (Kev. xii 9; xx 2), 
who is symbolically portrayed as in color red 
and having seven heads, ten horns, an enor¬ 
mous tail, and a huge mouth, from which he 
was able to cast forth water like a river after 
those whom he would destroy (xii. 3, 4,15; 
xvi 13) He was hurled from the heavens 
to the earth, where he persecuted the church, 
but was finally chained and imprisoned in 
the abyss (xii 7-17; xx. 2, 3). In certain 
features the dragon bears resemblance to the 
beast of chap, xni This beast is a combina¬ 
tion of Daniel’s four beasts, and represents 
the combined powers of earth in opposition 
to the kingdom of God (Dan. vii). The pic* 
ture of the dragon was conformed to that of 
the beast, because the dragon, that old ser¬ 
pent, is the animating and moulding spirit 
m the kingdom of this world, and when he 
was portrayed in chap, xii., features of the 
world-power familiarized by Daniel were 
combined with the distinguishing feature 
furnished by the serpent of Genesis in. 
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Dragon’s Well, in A. V Dragon Well. 

A well at Jerusalem, apparently between 
the Valley Gate and Dung Gate (Neh 11 . 13; 
cp. in. 13, 14). 

Dream. 

Ideas present to the mind during sleep. 
They may be classified as—1. Vain dreams 
(Job xx. 8; Ps. lxxiii. 20; Is xxix. 8). 2 
Dreams employed by God for the purposes 
of his kingdom. In producing them God 
works according to the laws of mind, and 
perhaps always employs secondary causes 
They are (a) Intended to affect the spiritual 
life of individuals. That to the Midianite dis¬ 
couraged the enemy, and encouraged Gideon, 
who providentially heard it (Judg vn 13) 
Perhaps such was the dream of Pilate’s wife 
(Mat xxvii. 19). Many such providential 
dreams have been sent in modem times 
John Newton, concerned about his soul’s sal¬ 
vation, had a dream which made the way of 
salvation clear to him (6) Directive and 
prophetic dreams, used when revelation was 
incomplete. They seem to have carried with 
them credentials of their divine origin Di¬ 
vine communications were made in dreams 
to Abimeleeh (Gen. xx. 3), to Jacob (xxviii. 
12; xxxi. 10), to Laban (xxxi 24), to Joseph 
(xxxvii 5, 9,10 20), to Pharaoh’s butler and 
baker (xl 5), to Pharaoh (xli 7, 15, 25, 26), 
to Solomon (1 Kin ill 5), to Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan. ii 1, 4, 36; iv. 1 seq ), to Daniel 
(vii 1 seq ), to Joseph the betrothed husband 
of Mary (Mat. i 20), to the Magi (n 12) 
The power of accurately interpreting pro¬ 
phetic dreams was granted to certain favored 
people, as to Joseph (Gen. xli 16) and to 
Daniel (Dan ii. 25-28, 47) Dreams offered 
as revelations to the church weie subjected 
to tests to determine their character If they 
inculcated immoral conduct, they were by 
that very fact proclaimed false ; and any man 
who sought by their means to lead Israel from 
the worship of Jehovah was to be put to death 
(Deut xm 1-5 ; cp Jer. xxiii. 25-32 ; xxix. 
8 ; Zech x. 2). See Visions. 

Dress. See Clothing. 

Drink. 

The usual beverage of the Hebrews was 
water (Gen. xxi 14; Ex xxiii 25; 1 Sam. 
xxv. 11 ; 1 Kin xiii. 8; 2 Km. vi 22), 
though they also frequently used milk (Judg. 
v. 25), sour wine (Num. vi. 3; Euth ii. 14), 
ordinary wine (Gen xiv. 18; xxvii 25; 
Josh. ix. 4; Judg xix. 19; Neh. v. 15), and 
more rarely strong drink (Lev. x. 9). 

Drink Of'fer-ing. See Offerings. 

Drom'e-da-ry [from Latin dromedartus, 
running camelj. 

1. The rendering of the Hebrew Eelcesh, 
quickly running thing, in the A V. of 1 Kin. 
iv. 28; but in Mic. i. 13, swift beast, and in 
Esth. viii. 10, a mule. The E. V. every¬ 
where translates it swift steed 

2. The rendering of the Hebrew Rammaik 


(E^tli mu 10) m the text of the A. V , and 
on the margin of the E. V. The text of the 
E V translates it steed. Gesenius under¬ 
stands it to mean a mare 

3 The rendering of the Hebrew Ecfcer, a 
sort of camel, swift and capable of carrying 
merchandise (Is. lx. 6; Jer. n 23). In Ara¬ 
bic the word denotes a young camel of an 
age suitable for riding and beaiing burdens. 
The E V. accordingly renders it in the mar¬ 
gin young camels. 

The dromedary is a variety of the Arabian 
or one-humped camel (Camelus dromedarius), 
bred for speed and endurance. It can travel 
about 125 miles a day. The two-humped 
Bactrian camel (C. bactnanus) can also be im¬ 
proved into a dromedary. 

Drop'sy. 

A disease marked by an unnatural accumu¬ 
lation of watery liquid in any cavity of the 
body or in the tissues (Luke xiv 2). 

Dru-sil'la. 

The youngest daughter of Herod Agrippa 
I., by liis wife Cypros. Before the death of 
her father in A. d 44, and when not yet six 
years old, she was promised m marriage to a 
certain Epiphanes, son of Antioehus (not, of 
course, the persecuting king of that name). 
The bridegroom promised to accept Judaism; 
but, on further reflection, he refused, and 
the proposed alliance fell through. Azizus, 
king of Emesa, was next applied to, the 
condition offered being the same as in the 
former case He had no scruples, and Dru- 
silla became his wife She was possessed of 
great beauty, and was in consequence some¬ 
what persecuted by her eldest sister Bernice, 
who was plain in appearance Felix, pro¬ 
curator of Judaea, conceived a sinful passion 
for Drusilla, to which she responded all the 
more readily that Bernice’s petty tyranny 
over her made her unhappy In defiance of 
Jewish law, she left her legitimate husband, 
and married Felix, a foreigner and an idola¬ 
ter. They had a son called Agrippa, who 
grew up to manhood and married, but who 
perished, however, m an eruption of mount 
Vesuvius (Antiq xvni 5, 4 ; xx 7,1 and 2) 
One can well understand that when Paul, 
then a prisoner, reasoned before Felix and 
Drusilla of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled (Acts 
xxiv 24, 25) 

Dul'ci-mer. 

The rendering of Aramaic Fvmphoneyah, 
Sumphoneya’, or to follow the best attested 
traditional pronunciation, Sumpvn'yah or Sum- 
pon e i/a’ (Dan. lii. 5, 10, 15), probabiy meaning 
bagpipe, as the margin of the E V. makes it. 
The real dulcimer is quite a different instru¬ 
ment. In its earliest and simplest form it con¬ 
sisted of a flat piece of wood, on which were 
fastened two converging strips of the same 
material, which were crossed by strings played 
by small hammers. Afterwards pegs for reg¬ 
ulating the tension of the strings were super- 
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id tied, and the flat piece of wood gave place 
to a resonance box. 

Dilmah [silence]. 

1 A tribe descended from Ishmael (Gen. 
xxv. 14; 1 Chron. i. 30) Its territory was 
probably the region called Doumaitha by 
Ptolemy, and Domata by Pliny, on the con¬ 
fines of the Syrian and Arabian deserts The 
town is now called Doomat el-jendel, meaning 
Dumah of the stones, and is situated in the 
district el-Jauf, m the northwestern part of 
the Arabian peninsula. 

2. A symbolic designation of Edom, chosen 
on account of its assonance with Edom and in 
allusion to the desolation in store (Is xxi. 11). 

3. A town in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh xv. 52). Its site is the ruin Domeh, 10 
miles southwest of Hebron 

Dung. 

Dung was used for manuring plants (Luke 
xm 8; Ps lxxxni 10). A dunghill, with 
straw trodden in it by the cattle, is referred 
to (Is xxv 10) In the East dried cowdung 
is constantly used for fuel (Ezek iv 12, 15). 
Beggars often lay on dunghills and ash heaps 
(1 Sam. ii 8 , Lam. iv 5) As a punishment, 
the house of a man was sometimes made a 
dunghill (Dan. ii 5), that is, probably, was 
converted into a privy (2 Kin x 27). Dung, 
as refuse, was swept away (1 Kin. xiv 10; 
Phil in 8) 

Dung Gate. See Jerusalem II 3. 

Du'ra. 

A plain in the province of Babylon where 
Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image was set up 
(Dan. lii 1). Several localities in Babylon 
were called Duru, which means a wail or 
fortification 

Dys'en-ter-y. 

A disease characterized by inflammation 
and ulceration of the lower part of the in¬ 
testines, with hemorrhage from the bowels 
It is so constantly attended by fever that it 
is often called fever and dysentery Publius, 
chief man of the island of Melita while Paul 
was there, suffered from this complaint, but 
was miraculously cured by the apostle (Acts 
xxviii. 7. 8, R. V.; in A. V. bloody flux). 

E. 

Ea'gle. 

A bird of prey (Job ix. 26 ; xxxix 30; Hab. 
i 8), large (Ezek. xvii. 3, 7), swift of flight 
(2 Sam. i 23), seeing at a great distance, and 
which builds its nest on lofty rocks (Job 
xxxix. 27-29; Jer. xlix. 16). It was cur¬ 
rently believed to bestow great care upon its 
young while training them to act for them¬ 
selves, stirring up the nest and forcing them 
out, hovering over them and under them 
when they made their first weak attempts to 
fly (Deut xxxii. 11; Ex. xix. 4, 5). Sir 
Humphrey Davy relates witnessing a pair 
of golden eagles similarly engaged above the 
crags of Ben Nevis. There is also probably 


an allusion to an ancient popular belief that 
the eagle, at the end of a certain period, 
moults and renews its youth (Ps cm 5). The 
story was that the eagle, on reaching old age, 
flew upward toward the sun until its feathers 
were singed and it fell into the sea. Thence 
it emerged in the strength of youth The 
allusion may, however, be to the great age to 
which the eagle lives and retains the vigor 
of youth As a carnivorous bird, feeding on 
reptiles and occasionally on carrion, it was 
unclean (Lev. xi 13) The Hebrews, like 
the Arabs, applied the name which they used 
for eagle to birds that eat carrion, probably, 
like the Greek and Roman naturalists Aris¬ 
totle and Pliny, including certain larger va¬ 
rieties of the vulture among the eagles (Mat. 
xxiv 28; cp Prov. xxx. 17) In alluding to 
the baldness of the eagle (Mic i 16), the 
prophet, if he does not refer to moulting, 
which is an inconspicuous process in the 
eagle, has some vulture m mind, whose head 
is bald and neck but scantily feathered 

Tristram enumerates eight species of the 
eagle subfamily as occurring in Palestine. 
Seven are ot the typical genus Aquila, viz : 
Aqntla chrysaetm, the golden eagle ; A hehaca , 
the imperial eagle; A. clanga , the greater 
spotted eagle; A rapax, the tavcnv eagle, 
A. pemiata. the booted eagle; A. nipalensis, 
the steppe eagle, A. Bonelli , Bonelli’s eagle, 
and Circaetus galltcus, the short-toed eagle. 
With the exception of the booted eagle, the 
others are not uncommon. By far the most 
abundant of all is the sliort-toed eagle It 
feeds on reptiles It is numerous m summer 
and autumn In winter it occurs more spar¬ 
ingly, many apparently migrating southward 

Ear'nest. 

Part payment in advance of a wage, a sum 
of money, or anything else promised, this 
being intended as a pledge or guarantee to 
the recipient that the bargain, contract, or 
promise will in due time be carried out 
Blackstone says that the prepayment of a 
penny in England will legally bind a con¬ 
tract, and the handing over the smallest 
quantity of goods ordered will bind the en¬ 
gagement for the remainder. The earnest, 
as a rule, is the same in kind as the ultimate 
payment, of which it is the pledge. The Spirit 
in the hearts of Christians is the earnest of 
their inheritance (2 Cor i 22: v. 5; Eph i 
13, 14) 

Ear'rlng. 

Earrings were worn by the Israelites, men, 
women, and children (Ex xxxii 2), espe¬ 
cially by the women (Ezek. xvi 12; Judith 
x. 4). They were also worn by the Midian- 
ites (Num. xxxi. 50), Assyrians, Egyptians, 
and other peoples. The custom was innocent 
in itself. But the earring sometimes served 
as an amulet (cp. Is. in. 20 , m R. V amulet) 
As used in idolatrous worship, they were 
worn by the men and women of Jacob’s 
household, until he ordered the strange gods 
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to be put away (Gen xxxv 4). They were 
made of gold (Ex. xxxn. 2, cp Prov xxv. 
12) or other precious metal It is often not 
clear fiom the narrative whether earrings 
or nose-rings are intended (Gen xxiv 22, 30; 
Ex xxxv 22). 

Earth. 

1. Tlie world in which we dwell as distin¬ 
guished from the heavens overhead (Gen l 1). 

2 The dry land, as distinguished from the 
sea (Gen l 10), the habitable world (Gen. i 
28, x 25; xvin 18) It is frequently de¬ 
scribed in poetry Hannah spoke of the 
earth standing on pillars, on which it had 
been placed by God (1 Sam. n 8 : Job ix 0; 
Ps. lxxv. 3). The psalmist speaks of the in¬ 
habited earth as founded upon the seas and 
established on the floods (xxiv. 2, cxxxvi 6 
cp. Ex xx 4) Others speak literally or fig¬ 
uratively of the foundations of the earth (Ps 
cn 25: civ 5-9, Prov. m 19 , viii. 29, Is 
xlvm. 13) 

3 Vegetable soil (Gen xxvii 28; Ex xx. 
24 ; Ps civ. 14) 

4 The inhabitants of the world or of any 
region in it (Gen. xi 1, Ps xevin 9) 

Earth'quake. 

The quaking of the earth , a vibratory or 
undulatorv movement extending superficially 
over a vide area, and downward, it is be¬ 
lieved, from a mile or two to more than thirty 
miles The vibrations are, perhaps, produced 
by contractions of portions of the earth’s crust 
Earthquakes and volcanoes are connected, and 
are confined to particular legions constituting 
continuous lines One of these lines passes 
from the Taurus mountains to the gulf of 
Akaba, along the valleys of the Orontes and 
the Jordan In severe earthquakes, at the 
point where the force is greatest, the hills 
move to and fro (Jer iv 24) and the founda¬ 
tions of the mountains, as it were, tremble 
(Ps xvin 7) , clefts appear in the earth's 
crust (Zecli xiv 4, 5) and chasms, into which 
men mav fall, open and close (Num xvi 31- 
33); buildings are shaken down and their 
inhabitants often buued m the ruins; and 
if the sea is near, it may leave its bed for a 
few T minutes nearly dry, and then bring in a 
wave upon the land wiiich wall sw T eep over it 
wuth destructive effect. Judaea w r as visited 
by a severe earthquake in the days of Czziah 
and Jeroboam II. (Amos i 1; Zech xiv 5, 
Antiq ix. 10, 4). Another notable earth¬ 
quake occurred in the seventh year of Herod 
the Great, which destroyed much cattle and 
upwards of 10,000 lives (Antiq. xv 5, 2). An 
earthquake, accompanied with darkness, sig¬ 
nalized the death of Christ (Mat. xxvii. 45. 
51-54), and another heralded his resurrection 
(xxvni 2). One occurred in Macedonia w hen 
Paul and Silas were m the jail at Philippi 
(Acts xvi 26). 

East. 

The direction toward the sunrise (as is de¬ 
noted by the Hebrew 7 and Greek w r ords em¬ 


ployed in Josh. xi. 3, xn. 3, etc.; Mat li 1). 
The Hebrews faced the point of the rising 
sun when they determined direction ; hence 
the east w T as the front (as is denoted by the 
Hebrew' w ord m Gen n. 8). 

East, Children of the, or Men of, or Peo¬ 
ple of. 

A general designation of the tribes occupy¬ 
ing the east country, who inhabited the re¬ 
gion bordering on Ammon and Moab (Ezek 
xxv 4, 10), dw r elt as far north as a district 
w here people of Haran pastured their flocks 
(Gen xxix. 1,4), and extended far southward 
into Arabia 

East Country. 

The region lying east of Palestine (Zech. 
vni 7), especially the Aiabian and Syrian 
deserts (Gen xxv. 1-7) 

East Sea or Eastern Sea. See Dead Sea 

East Wind. 

A wind blowing, broadly speaking, from 
the east In Egypt it blasts the ears of corn 
(Gen xli 23, 27), and m Palestine the vines 
and vegetation generally (Ezek xvn 7-10, 
xix 10-12). The east wund in these lands is 
hot and sultry, and deleterious to vegetation, 
because it has been blow mg over the Arabian 
or Syro-Arabian deseit (Hos xiii 15) Doubt¬ 
less this same wund is meant in Jon iv 8, 
although the Ninevites themselves would not 
have called it an east wind. 

East'er. 

Originally the spring festival in honor of 
Eastra or Ostara, the Teutonic goddess of 
light and spring As early as the eighth cen¬ 
tury the name was transferred by the Anglo- 
Saxons to the Christian festival designed to 
celebrate the resurrection of Christ In the 
A V it occurs once, viz , in Acts xii 4, but 
is a mistranslation The original is pascha, 
the ordinary Gieek word for passover. The 
R. V pioperly employs the w ord passover. 

E'bal. 

1. A son of Shobal, and a descendant of 
Seir the Honte (Gen. xxxvi. 23; 1 Chron. 
i 40) 

2. The same as Obal (1 Chron. 1 . 22 with 
Gen. x. 28). 

3 A mountain separated only by a narrow 
valley from mount Gerizim (Deut. xxvii 12- 
14), w T est of the w r estem highway and near the 
oaks of Moreh (xi 30, R. V.), which were near 
Shechem (Gen xii 6, R Y.; xxxv 4). When 
the Israelites passed the Jordan they were to 
set up great stones plastered, on which the 
words of the law were to be written. An altar 
also was to be built (Deut. xxvii. 1-8). Rep¬ 
resentatives of six tribes, those of Reuben, 
Gad, Asher, Zebulun, Dan, and Naphtali, 
were to stand on mount Ebal, and pronounce 
curses on those who were guilty of certain 
heinous sins. The representatives of the re¬ 
maining six tribes standing on mount Geri- 
zim were to pronounce blessings (Deut. xi. 
29. xxvii. 9-26). These directions were car- 
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ried out by Joshua (Josh. viii. 30-35). Mount 
Ebal lies on the northern side of Nablus, 
the ancient Shechem, whilst mount Genzim 
lies on its southern side (Antiq. iv. 8, 44). 
Both are west of the road from the south to 
the north, and the branch road to Samaria 
and En-gannim passes between them. Ebal 
rises 3077 feet above the sea, and is steep, 
rocky, and barren. In some places a few 
stunted olive trees may be discovered on its 
lower part, and prickly pear above ; in others 
it is destitute of vegetation. It is now called 
Jebel Eslamiyeh. 

E'bed [servant] 

1. Father of Gaal (Judg. ix. 28, 30). 

2. A chief of the father’s house of Adin, 
who returned from Babylon with fifty males 
under the leadership of Ezra (Ezra viii 6). 

E'bed-me'lech [slave of the king]. 

An Ethiopian, a eunuch of the palace, who 
heard that Jeremiah had been cast into a 
dungeon where he would probably have soon 
died of hunger, and, having obtained the 
king’s permission, drew him out by cords let 
down, and rags to protect the prophet’s arm- 
pits against their sharpness (Jer. xxxvni 7- 
13) Jeremiah was subsequently commissioned 
to inform lnm that, on account of the service 
he had rendered, he should be preserved 
when Jerusalem was taken (xxxix. 15-18). 

Eb-en-e'zer [stone of help]. 

A commemorative stone set up by Samuel, 
evidently in Benjamin, between Mizpah and 
Shen, where the Lord discomfited the Philis¬ 
tines (1 Sam vii 10, 12) Twenty years pre¬ 
viously the Israelites themselves had been 
defeated at this place by the Philistines and 
had lost the ark (iv. 1, where the place is 
mentioned by its later name). 

E'ber, in A V thrice Heber (1 Chron v 
13; viii 22; Luke in. 35) [other side, region 
beyond] 

1. A descendant of Shem through Arpach- 
shad (Gen. x 22, 24), and progenitor of a 
group of peoples (x 21), embracing the He¬ 
brews (xi. 16-20), the Joktanide Arabs (x.25- 
30), and certain Aramaean tribes descended 
from Nahor (xi 29,xxu 20-24). The name 
is put for these peoples collectively (Nura. 
xxiv 24). Origiually Eber belonged to the 
region beyond or east of the Euphrates, per¬ 
haps also of the Tigris, with respect to the 
later Hebrews (cp Josh xxiv. 2, 3, 14, 15), 
and to the Joktanide Arabs, and not un¬ 
likely with respect to his descendants, the 
ancestors of Abraham and Nahor, in Ur 
(Gen. xi 28). 

2 A priest, head of the father’s house of 
Amok in the days of the high priest Joiakim 
(Neh. xii 20) 

3 A Gadite, head of a father’s house in 
Gilead in Bashan (1 Chron. v. 13) 

4 and 5. Two Bepjamites, a son of Elpaal 
and a son of Shashak (1 Chron. vm. 12 and 
22, 25). 

Ebez. See Abez. 


E-bl'a-saph. See Abi asaph. 

Eb'on-y. 

Wood of various species of the genus Dios - 
pyros, which constitutes the type of the 
Ebenacese (Ebenads). The inner wood is 
black, very hard, and heavy. Ebony is used 
for inlaying and ornamental turnery. The 
men of Dedan traded with it in the markets 
of Tyre, having obtained it apparently from 
India or Ceylon (Ezek. xxvii 15). The Greeks 
recognized two kinds of ebony, one varie¬ 
gated, from India, and the other black, from 
Ethiopia. 

E'bron, in A. V. Hebron. 

A town on the boundary line of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 28). Perhaps identical with Ab- 
don. 

E-bro'nah. See Abronah. 

Ec-bat'a-na. See Achmetha. 

Ec-cle-si-as'tes [Greek elclrtesiastes, one 
who sits and speaks in an assembly or church, 
a preacher]. 

The name borrowed from the Septuagint 
and applied to the O T book called in He¬ 
brew Koheleth The meaning of Koheleth is 
disputed. It is etymologicallv related to the 
word which means congregation The Eng¬ 
lish versions follow the Greek and Latin ver¬ 
sions in rendering it “the preacher” (l 1). 
The preacher is distinctly represented as Sol¬ 
omon, “son of David, king at Jerusalem” 
(i. 1), excelling all his predecessors in Jeru¬ 
salem m wisdom and wealth (i. 16: li 7, 9). 
The book may be regarded either as a writing 
of Solomon himself in his old age or as words 
which, though not actually uttered by Sol¬ 
omon, accurately sum up his completed expe¬ 
rience, are spoken from the standpoint of his 
finished course, teach the great lesson of his 
life as he himself learned it, and express the 
sentiments which he might riglitlv be sup¬ 
posed to entertain as he looked at life in the 
retrospect. The meaning of i 12, 13 is, 
according to Hebrew grammar, either: “As 
for me, during my reign [which still contin¬ 
ues] I have applied my heart to seek wisdom 
and have discovered that all is vanity,” or 
“ When I was king [as I am not now] I ap¬ 
plied my heart to seek wisdom and discovered 
that all is vanity ” The latter explanation 
is doubtless the correct one; for the language 
smacks everywhere of the vocabulary and 
grammar of the later postexilic Hebrew 
scriptures and of the Aramaic portions of 
Daniel and Ezra. The book recounts the 
feelings, experiences, and observations which 
would be unavoidable to the wise man situ¬ 
ated as was Solomon 

The message concerns solely the present 
life on earth. The question is raised whether 
any real profit accrues to man from toil (i. 3). 
The method of investigation is that of the 
sage (i 13) By observation and experience 
the preacher finds that man’s one source of 
satisfaction lies in himself, in the normal 
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and healthy exercise of his powers of mind 
and body in harmony with the physical and 
moral laws of the universe m which he is 
placed ( 11 . 24; m. 12, 13, 22, v 18; ix 7-10) 
Vain are wisdom (l. 12-18) and pleasme 
(ii 1-11). Still they have value; hence the 
preacher coinpaies wisdom and folly ui 12- 
23) He concludes that the homely rewaids 
of labor excel (24; cp. v 12). The conclu¬ 
sion is strengthened by the fact that man’s 
activities aie bound to the stages of his 
growth. There is a time fixed and unaltera¬ 
ble for the exercise of each power of mind 
and body, and everything is beautiful m its 
season (in. 1-11) And other joy is often 
rendered impossible by injustice and oppres¬ 
sion (16-iv. 3). Formalism and dishonesty 
are unwise; and wealth is often lnjuiious, 
and is less desirable than health (v. 1-vi 9) 
The preacher speaks of the value of a good 
name and the means of obtaining it (vn 1- 
10), and of the value of wisdom as a safe- 
guaid (11-22), and in dealing with kings 
(vm. 1-9); and he insists on the general 
truth that godliness is the best policy (10-15). 
Death comes alike to all , let mail find 
pleasuie, then, in the common, humble joys 
of life They are Ins poition lix 2-10). 
After sundry other shrewd observations, the 
preacher is led again to his main theme , ex¬ 
horts young men to rejoice in their pow eis, 
but to use them mindful of being under 
moial government, makes his great appeal 
to youth to remember God, and sums up the 
matter in the pithy sentence • Feai God, and 
keep Ins commandments; for this is the 
whole duty of man. For God will bring 
every work into judgment [even now 7 , what¬ 
ever the Judge may do in the world to 
come] (xi 9-xn 14) 

In lus argument the writer appeals to 
man’s lelation to God m so far only as God 
is known in natuie and expenence. His 
references to God are thus in accoidance 
with the methods of that philosophical school 
to which he belonged (see Wisdom), and are 
indispensable m a complete discussion of the 
means of adjusting oneself to the conditions 
which one learns by experience to be im¬ 
posed upon him and under which he lives 

The staitling charactei of some statements 
in Ecclesiastes led certain Jews to question 
its right to its place among inspired books. 
At last, however, its light to remain m the 
canon was universally accorded. There is no 
direct quotation from it or unequivocal allu¬ 
sion to it in the N. T. 

Ed [a witness] 

A word inserted in the A. V and the R V. 
of Josh, xxii 34. It or a similar word was 
doubtless originally in the Hebrew It is 
found in some manuscripts and versions, 
though it may be an insertion in them as it 
is in the English version It is needful to the 
full meaning of the passage, which tells how 
the two and a half tribes east of the Jordan 
reared an altar as a witness that they were 


of common descent and religion with those 
west of the river. These latter, taking the 
altar to be the commencement of apostasy 
from Jehovah, were preparing to make war 
upon those w 7 ho had erected it, when expla¬ 
nations were given and accepted as satisfac¬ 
tory (Josh xxn 1-34). 

E'dar. See Eder. 

E'den [pleasantness or, perhaps, plain]. 

1 A country in which God caused trees to 
grow from the ground and in this manner 
planted for Adam a garden, called from its 
situation the garden of Eden. A river went 
out of the country of Eden to water the gar¬ 
den, and being thence parted, became four 
heads, called Pishon, Gihon, Hiddekel, and 
Euphrates Of these four nvers, the Eu¬ 
phrates is well known Hiddekel is unques¬ 
tionably the Tigris; the other two are doubt¬ 
ful The Pishon surrounded or meandered 
through the land of Havilah, -where there is 
gold ; and the Gihon surrounded the land of 
Cush. 

The main theories as to the site of the 
garden may be classed in two groups: I. 
Those which, while proposing to identify the 
four streams with still existing rivers, fail to 
find a geographical counterpart of the one 
stream divided into four The site is by 
many sought in Armenia The sources of 
the Tigris and Euphrates are in this region 
The Pishon is supposed to be either the Pha- 
sis, in modern Persian Fas, or the Kur, the 
large tributary of the Araxes The Gihon is 
identified with the Araxes, m Arabic know r n 
as Ginhini er-Ras Objections to this theory 
are, {a) the difficulty in explaining the one 
river; (b) the absence of proof that the land 
of Cush ever extended to this region; (c) 
Havilah, as located bv the biblical writers, 
did not lie in Armenia. By others the gar¬ 
den is thought of as situated betw r een the 
Nile and India or between India and the 
Oxus Havilah is identified with a portion 
of India, w r liere gold was obtained ; and Cush 
with either Ethiopia, which is called Cush in 
tlie Scriptures, or the plateau of central Asia 
which w T as inhabited by Cossaeans. The Gi¬ 
hon, the river of Cush, is hence either the 
Nile, called by the Ethiopians Gewou or Geyon , 
or the Oxus The same objections, mvtatis 
mutandis, lie against the second theory as 
against the first. It may be added that the 
identification of the Gihon with the Nile is 
traceable as far back as Josephus In his 
case it probably rests on a misconception. 
The only land of Cush in the geographical 
knowledge of the later Israelites was Ethio¬ 
pia ; and accordingly Josephus understood 
the Nile by the Gihon, because it is the 
great river of the land of Cush. II. The¬ 
ories which seek an exact geographical coun¬ 
terpart to the biblical description and identify 
not only the four rivers, but also the one. 
Calvin observed that the Tigris and Euphrates 
are actually united for a short distance as one 
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stream, which then divides and enters into 
the Persian gulf by two mouths; and he con¬ 
cluded that the district watered by the united 
streams was the site of the garden. There is 
reason to believe that this particular spot was 
formerly the bed of the Persian Gulf. But 
the general locality indicated has much in 
favor of its being the site of the garden. 
Friedrich Delitzsch thinks that the river of 
Eden is the Euphrates. Its channel being 
higher than the Tigris, its superabundant 
waters on entering the alluvial plain north 
of Babylon flowed from its banks and found 
their way across the plain to the Tigris The 
district thus watered was extremely fertile. 
It was even known to the ancient Babylonians 
as the garden of the god Duniash. Here the 
garden of Eden is to be sought. The word 
edinu m Assyrian means plain ; and the two 
river bottoms of southern Mesopotamia and 
the alluvial lowland form a plain, and were 
spoken of as an edinu. A descendant of Cush 
reigned in the Babylonian plain (Gen. x 8- 
10) ; and Kashites, that is Cushites, who were 
related to the Elamites, early descended upon 
Babylonia and for a time held the political 
power. Hence the land of Cush may be sat¬ 
isfactorily regarded as having designated at 
one period Babylonia or its southern portion. 
Havilali was situated northwest of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, according to Scripture notices, and 
may be assumed to have extended to the Eu¬ 
phrates and bordered on Babylonia Under 
these circumstances, the Pishon may reason¬ 
ably be identified with the Pallakopas canal, 
which was probably a natuial channel orig¬ 
inally ; and the Gihon with a great Babylo¬ 
nian canal which branched from the Eu¬ 
phrates eastward at Babylon, and on which 
two of Nimrod the Cushite’s cities, Babylon 
and Erech. stood It may be the canal near 
Babylon whose name was Kahana or Guhana, 
corresponding to Gihon Tins scholarly the¬ 
ory still lacks proof. Its weakness at present 
lies in its numerous assumptions, in the dif¬ 
ficulty of showing that the bounds of Havi- 
lah ever extended to the banks* of the Eu¬ 
phrates, and were not separated from the 
river by the land of Mesha, and of establish¬ 
ing the conjecture that the country near 
Babylon to the east was designated the land 
of Cush. Glaser offers a natural explanation 
of the language employed in the description. 
He regards the four heads, which are imme¬ 
diately afterwards called rivers, as the heads 
or tributaries of the river of Eden. These 
four affluents united somewhere below the 
garden or, to modify his theory, at the gar¬ 
den itself The name Pishon he finds still 
lingering in the Middle Ages in the wady 
Faishan in northern central Arabia, which 
drains the rainfall toward the Persian Gulf. 
This region produced gold and corresponds 
to the location of Havilah as indicated by 
the biblical writers. He also believed that 
he found the name Gihon applied to the 
wady er-Rumma, which drains the country 


about Jebel Shamar toward the Euphrates, 
and he concluded that the Cushites occupied 
this region during their migration from the 
east to Africa, and caused it to be known lor 
a long time as the land of Cush. He erred, 
however, m his belief that he had found the 
wady er-Rumma called Gihon. The Arabian 
poet whom he quotes is speaking of a river 
of Cilicia. 

The site of the garden of Eden is most prob¬ 
ably to be sought about the head of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. The locality is east of Palestine, as 
Gen li 8 may mean. The Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers are there. Havilah was a district of 
northern central Arabia. A land of Cush 
corresponded approximately to Elam, where 
the names Kashshu and Cosssean long lin¬ 
gered. The plain of Babylonia could be and 
evidently was called an edinu , as Delitzsch 
has shown. Possibly the fact that the Per¬ 
sian Gulf was called a river may also have 
some bearing on the solution of the problem. 
The garden of Eden is referred to m Isa. li. 
3; Ezek. xxviii. 13; xxxi 9, 16-18; xxxvi. 
35; Joel ii 3; cp. Gen. xm. 10. 

2. A region in Mesopotamia ; mentioned in 
connection with Gozan, Ilaran, Reseph, Te- 
lassar (2 Kin xix 12; Is. xxxvii. 12), and 
with Haran and Canneh (Ezek. xxvii 23, 
24). Apparently the locality in Amos i 5, 
on the margin called Beth-eden. The region 
is mentioned in Assyrian documents by the 
name Bit-Adini. situated on both sides of the 
Euphrates north of the Belik river. 

3. A Gershonite Levite, a son of Joah (2 
Chron. xxix. 12; xxxi. 15). 

E'der, in A. V. once Edar (Gen xxxv. 21) 
and once Ader (1 Chron viii. 15) [a flock]. 

1. A tower, beyond which Jacob on one 
occasion spread his tent (Gen. xxxv. 21). 
Exact situation unknown. 

2 A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh xv. 21). Exact situation unknown 

3. A Benjamite, son of Elpaal (1 Chron. 
viii. 15). 

4. A Levite, son of Mushi, of the family of 
Merari (1 Chron. xxiii. 23; xxiv 30). 

E'dom ; in A. V. of O. T. four times Idumea 
[Ted]. 

1. A name of Esau, given in memory of his 
having sold his birthright for red pottage 
(Gen. xxv. 30; xxxvi. 1, 8, 19) 

2. The Edomites collectively (Num. xx. 18, 
20, 21; Amos i. 6, 11; ix. 12; Mai. i. 4). 

3. The region occupied by the descendants 
of Edom, i. e. Esau. It was originally called 
mount Seir (Gen. xxxii. 3; xxxvi. 20, 21,30; 
Num xxiv. 18). At the time of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth dynasty, and probably as 
early as the twelfth dynasty (for these dates, 
see Adventures of Sinuhit), it was known to 
the Egyptians as Edimd. In the mind of the 
Israelites Edom as the name of the country 
was doubtless associated with the settlement 
of their kinsman Edom in that region. It is a 
mountainous and extremely rugged country, 
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Kindness of Professor Libbey Looking north from the traditional luinb of Aaro 
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about 100 miles long, extending southward 
from Moab on both sides of the Arabah, or 
great depression connecting the southern part 
of the Dead Sea with the gulf of Akaba (Gen. 
xiv. 6; Deut. n. 1, 12; Josh xv. 1; Judg xi. 
17,18; 1 Km. ix. 26). The summit of mount 
Seir is believed to rise about 3500 feet above 
the adjacent Arabah. The lower part of the 
chain is of red Nubian sandstone, with dykes 
of red granite and porphyry; the summit is 
of a chalky limestone, probably of cretaceous 
age. Edom is not nearly so fertile as Pales¬ 
tine (cp Mai. l. 2-4); but in the time of 
Moses it had fields, vineyards, wells, and a 
highway (Num. xx. 17, 19). The Edomite 
capital m the times of the Hebiew monarchy 
was Sela, believed to be the place afterwards 
called Petra. Other important towns were 
Bozrah and Teman In the Greek period 
the name was modified to Idumaea (q v.). 

The wilderness of Edom was the Arabah 
at the southern extremity of the Dead Sea 
(2 Km. ill 8, 20). 

E'dom-ites. 

The descendants of Edom, i e. Esau (Gen. 
xxxvi. 1-19), and others incorporated with 
them As early as the return of Jacob fiom 
Mesopotamia Esau had occupied the land of 
Edom (Gen xxxii 3; xxxvi 6-8; Deut n. 
4, 5; Josh. xxiv. 4). having driven out the 
aboriginal Hontes (cp Gen. xiv 6; xxxvi. 
20-30: Deut n. 12. 22). The Edomites ap¬ 
pear to have been first ruled by tribal chiefs 
called dukes, who were probably like Arab 
sheiks (Gen. xxxvi 15-19, 40-43; 1 Chron. 
i 51-54); but before the rise of the Hebrew 
monarchy they were governed by kings (Gen. 
xxxvi. 31-39; 1 Chron l 43-51). When the 
Israelites were approaching Canaan, they 
sought permission from the king of Edom to 
pass through his territory, giving assurance 
that the privilege would not be abused. He re¬ 
fused the request, and was prepared to fight 
if the Israelites had persisted in moving for¬ 
ward But because the Edomites were de¬ 
scended from Abraham, the Israelites were 
forbidden to make w 7 ar upon them and com¬ 
manded to pass around their land (Num. xx. 
14-21). Notwithstanding this hostility, an 
Edomite was regarded in the Mosaic law 7 as 
a brother of the Israelites, and the posterity 
of the former were allowed in the third gen¬ 
eration to become incorporated with the He¬ 
brew people (Deut xxni. 7.8). while it was not 
till the tenth generation that the descend¬ 
ants of a Moabite or an Ammonite could ob¬ 
tain the same privilege (3-6). Saul fought 
against the Edomites (1 Sam. xiv 47) ; and 
David put garrisons m Edom after conquer¬ 
ing the country (1 Chron. xviii. 13: Ps. lx., 
title; and 2 Sam viii. 13, 14, where the word 
Syrians is doubtless the error of a copyist 
who misread daleth as resh). This conquest 
had been predicted by Balaam (Num. xxiv. 
18). Joab, David’s commander-in-chief, re¬ 
mained m Edom for six months, cutting off 
every male (1 Kin. xi. 15, 16); but Hadad, 


one of the royal family, escaped with some 
others of his countrymen to Egypt, and be¬ 
came an active enemy of Solomon (14-22). 
After the death of Ahab of Israel, and during 
the reign of Jehoshaphat of Judah, Edom¬ 
ites joined with the Ammonites and Moabites 
in invading Judah ; but a misunderstanding 
arising, they were attacked and destroyed by 
their allies (2 Chron xx 22-30) Jehoshaphat 
reduced the country to its former subjection, 
and put it under a deputy (1 Kin. xxii. 47); 
and the Edomites aided Israel and Judah in 
the contest with Mesha, king of Moab (2 Km. 
iii. 4-27). In the reign of Joram, king of 
Judah, Jehoshaphat’s son and successor, the 
Edomites revolted. Joram vanquished them 
in the field, but could not reduce them to 
subjection (2 Kin vm. 20-22 ; 2 Chron. xxi. 
8-10). Amaziah was more successful. He 
slew 10,000 Edomites in the valley of Salt, 
took Sela, the capital, and put 10,000 Edom¬ 
ites to death by flinging them from the top 
of the rock (2 Kin xiv 7: 2 Chron. xxv. 11, 
12) In the reign of Ahaz, when Judah was 
attacked by Pekah and Rezm, the Edomites 
invaded Judah, and carried off captives (2 
Chron xxvm 17); and they rejoiced when 
Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem (Ps. 
cxxxvn 7). The prophets foretold the calam¬ 
ities that should befall Edom for its in¬ 
veterate enmity towards Israel (Ezek. xxxv. 
5, 6), but announced its ultimate incorpora¬ 
tion into the kingdom of God (Jer. xlix. 7- 
22 ; Lam iv 21, 22 ; Ezek. xxv. 12-14, xxxv. 
15: Joel m 19; Amos ix. 12, Obad 1-21). 
When the captivity of the tw T o tribes ren¬ 
dered the territory of Judah somew 7 hat desti¬ 
tute of inhabitants, the Edomites seized on 
it as far as Hebron, and were themselves sup¬ 
planted in mount Seir by the Nabathsean 
Arabs. See Nabaioth. Judas Maccabaeus 
retook Hebron and the other tow 7 ns which 
the Edomites had occupied (1 Mac v. 65; 
Antiq. xn 8, 6) John Hyrcanus compelled 
the Edomites to submit to the rite of circum¬ 
cision, and incorporated them w T ith the Jew¬ 
ish people (Antiq xm 9, 1). The Heroda 
were Idurmeans, i e. Edomites Many of 
the Zealots who took part in the defense of 
Jerusalem against the Romans, and were 
almost as dangerous to their fellow citizens 
as to the enemy, were also Idumseans After 
this the tribe is little heard of again in history. 

Ed're-i [strongj. 

1. The capital city of Bashan (Deut. iii 10; 
Josh xu.4, xm. 12, 31) There the Isiaelites 
fought the great battle with Og, which de¬ 
prived him of his dominions and his life(Num. 
xxi 33-35, Deut. l 4, m. 1, 10). Edrei has 
been identified with the modern village of 
Der‘at, about 27 miles east of Gadara. 

2. A fenced city of Naphtali (Josh xix. 37). 

Eg'laJb. [a calf]. 

One ot David’s wives, and mother of 
Ithream (2 Sam iii 5; 1 Chron. iii. 3). 

Eg'la-im [two ponds] 

A Moabite town (Is. xv. 8). Eusebius men* 
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tious a village Aigaleim, 8 Roman miles to 
the south of Areopolis, cp also the town 
Agalla (Antiq. xiv. 1, 4). It is not the same 
as En-eglaim. 

Eg'lath-slie-li'Blii-yali [third Eglath]. 

A place in Moab (Is xv 5 and Jer xlviii. 
34, R. V.). Compare the dual Eglaim. 

Eg Ion [perhaps vituline] 

1. A king of Moab, who captured Jericho, 
held it for eighteen years, and exacted tribute 
from Israel. He was assassinated by Ehud, 
the bearer of the tribute, who obtained a 
private interview with him on the pretext 
of bringing secret tidings (Judg m 12-30). 

2 A town m the lowland and assigned to 
Judah (Josh xv 39). Its king was one of 
the five allies who made war on Gibeon, but 
were defeated, captured, and executed, by 
Joshua (Josh, x 3-23, 34-37, xn 12). Its 
site is ‘Ajlan, 16 miles northeast of Gaza. 

E'gypt. 

For the sake of convenience, the facts re¬ 
garding Egypt are grouped under thiee heads: 
the country, the people, and the sojourn of 
the Israelites 

I. The Country.—1. Its names. The coun¬ 
try was designated Aiguptos by the Greeks 
as early as the time of Homer The ancient 
Egyptians themselves, however, commonly 
called their native land Kam-t, black, naming 
it from the color of the soil. To the Canaan- 
ites it was known as Misru, which probably 
means the fortified land, or closed land, so 
called on account of the fortifications along 
its Asiatic frontier at the isthmus of Suez, or 
it may denote simply the territory. This 
latter name the Hebrews employed almost 
exclusively, though they used it in the dual 
form Misraim, the two Egypts, viz , upper or 
southern and lower or northern; like the 
Egyptians themselves, considering the coun¬ 
try double 

I. 2. The territory and its divisions. In an¬ 
cient times Egypt was the country watered 
by the Nile from the Mediterranean Sea as 
far as the first cataract. In addition it in¬ 
cluded a series of oases in the western desert, 
and also the country between the eastern 
mouth of the Nile and the wady el-‘Arish, 
the river of Egypt The country is divided 
by nature into two tracts—a narrow valley, 
running from south to north, sunken in the 
midst of a desert; and the prolongation of 
the valley into a delta. These geographical 
divisions formed political boundaries also; 
Upper Egypt was coincident with the valley, 
and Lower Egypt with the delta. The length 
of the Nile country from the sea to the first 
cataract is 550 miles, and its breadth from 
the head of the delta to the cataract varies 
from 14 to 32 miles. The area of this tract 
is about 11,342 square miles, of which at the 
time of the French occupation 6921 square 
miles were cultivable. Ancient Egypt was a 
small country, scarcely one-half again as 
laige as New Jersey, but, at the same time, 


in proportion to its width, it is the longest 
country in the world. It may be compared 
to New Jersey with its area increased by one 
half, elongated so as to extend from New 
York to Cincinnati, or from New York to 
Wilmington, N C. It is nearly twice as far 
from Memphis to the cataract (about 460miles) 
as from Memphis to Jerusalem (about 260), and 
the distance is greater from Memphis to the 
cataract than from Memphis to Damascus 
(about 410 miles). This long, narrow valley 
of the Nile, as far as the first cataract, was 
originally an estuary of the sea Herodotus 
came to this conclusion (li 10), and Ins theory 
has been confirmed by geology. “The Nile 
mud,” says Fraas, “ rests on a bed of sea sand. 
The whole country between the first cataract 
and the Mediterranean was formerly a nar¬ 
row estuary.” In the strictest sense, Egypt, 
as the ancient Greeks said, is “ the gift of the 
Nile” See Nile. 

I. 3. The adjacent region. Ancient Egypt 
was bounded on either side by desert land. 
The waste country gradually rises from the 
Sahara in the west toward the east, and 
terminates in a chain of mountains which 
skirt the Red Sea. The desert region on the 
east of the river, extending to the Red Sea, 
and containing nearly 50,000 square miles, 
about equal in extent to Pennsylvania, was 
considered as forming geographically part of 
Arabia (Herod, li 8,19), perhaps because like 
the Arabian peninsula in character, although 
it was separated from Arabia by the Red Sea 
and was politically no man’s land, virtually 
uninhabited, whose scanty resources were 
worked by the Egyptians. The mountains 
rise to a height of 6600 feet. They form a 
broad and massive range of crystalline rock, 
running parallel with the coast of the Red 
Sea and sending forth numerous ramifications 
into the interior of the country. It was in 
these mountains, at Hammamat on the cara¬ 
van route between Koser and Thebes, that 
the ancient Egyptians* quarried the hard, 
dark-colored stone which they used for sar¬ 
cophagi and sphinxes; and at Jebel Dukha, 
nearly opposite the extremity of the Smaitic 
peninsula, they mined copper and emerald. 
Extensive masses of limestone stretch from 
the mountains to the Nile, yielding the ala¬ 
baster with which the ancient Egyptians em¬ 
bellished their buildings The desert on the 
west of the Nile was assigned to Libya It 
presents an entirely different aspect from 
the region east of the river It consists of 
an immense, monotonous and stony table¬ 
land, 650 to 1000 feet above the level of the 
Nile, without mountains or valleys or even 
isolated hills of any considerable height, and 
without trace of crystalline or volcanic for¬ 
mations The whole of this stony and abso¬ 
lutely unwatered plain consists of limestone 
with a few sand hills scattered here and 
there over it, and a barrier of sandstone pene¬ 
trating into it not far from the Ethiopian 
border. The utter desolation of this region 
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is relieved at five points only within the 
Egyptian territory by oases, mere specks m 
the desert, distant by a journey of from three 
to five days from each other, and by a jour¬ 
ney of from three to sixteen days from the 
Nile. They owe their fertility to subter- 


ing to the Bible, Misraim was the son of Ham 
and the brother of Canaan, Put, and the Eth¬ 
iopian Cush (Gen x. 6) This description in¬ 
dicates an Asiatic origin for the Egyptians, 
but whether they weie descended from Ham 
or incorporated with him is not determined. 



ranean supplies of water, which are believed 
to be connected with the Nubian Nile or 
possibly with the Soudan. The combined 
population is about 35,000 

Ancieut Egypt was thus an isolated coun¬ 
try—sea on the north, desert and sea on the 
east, desert cleft only for nearly 1000 miles 
by the narrowest and least productive part of 
the Nile valley on the south, and the silent, 
illimitable desert on the west 
II. The People. —1. Thetr origin. —Accord- 


Their own traditions point to their immigra¬ 
tion from southern Arabia. The type of the 
ancient Egyptian is Caucasian; but at the 
same tune anatomy, character, and language 
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differentiate him from the Indo-European 
and Semitic peoples. On the other hand, 
many of the domestic utensils employed by 
the ancient Egyptians, as well as many of 
their customs, are said to be similar to those 
of the dwellers on the banks of the Zambesi 
and Niger, but totally different from those 
seen on the banks of the Indus and Eu¬ 
phrates. Not improbably Hamitic immigrants 
from Asia conquered an aboriginal race al¬ 
ready settled on the banks of the Nile 

II. 2. Their appearance The Egyptian was 
short of stature and slender of build. The 
head was large in proportion, and covered with 
black or brown hair—smooth, not woolly 
The forehead was square, but receding, the 
eyes large, the cheeks full, the mouth wide, 
the lips tolerably thick. In color the Egyp¬ 
tian was dark, but not black. The women, 
not being exposed to the sun, had a lighter 
complexion 

II. 3. Then language. The Egyptian lan¬ 
guage is difficult to classify. Its vocabulary 
connects it with the Turanian tongues, and 
its grammar with the Semitic languages. Its 
modern descendant is the Coptic, which con¬ 
tinued to be spoken in Lower Egypt until the 
seventeenth century Though now dead it 
is known by translations into it of the O T 
and N T Originally a kind of picture 
writing, which has been named hieroglyphic 
or sacred writing, was used It consisted 
chiefly of representations of objects which 
occur in nature and art, such as birds, beasts, 
plants and implements, together with math¬ 
ematical symbols. These delineations are 
partly ideographs—that is, the picture is the 
word or idea, and they partly represent 
sounds which when combined yield a word. 
Hieroglyphic writing was used down to the 
latest times; but after a time the scribes 
began to dispense with the details of the pic¬ 
tures in order to write more rapidly, and thus 
arose the hieratic or priestly writing It was 
employed wherever ornamentation was not 
an object. About the eighth century b c. 
the demotic or popular writing came into 
vogue It was used in social and commercial 
intercourse for writing the dialect which had 
developed among the people, and was a cur¬ 
sive form of the old hieroglyphs When the 
attention of the modern world was directed 
to the ancient Egyptian writings, they could 
not be read, and for a long time no key could 
be found. But when Alexandria surrendered 
to the British in 1801 there fell into their 
hands a slab of black basalt, called the 
Rosetta stone, from its having been found 
by the French near the Rosetta branch of 
the Nile It is now in the British Museum 
On this stone is cut a decree by Ptolemy V., 
about 193 b c. It is repeated in three lan¬ 
guages and in three forms of writing—de¬ 
motic, hieroglyphic, and Greek. A bilingual 
inscription, Greek and hieroglyphic, was found 
on an obelisk on the island of Philae near the 
first cataract. The Greek of these texts was, 


of course, easily read, being a known Ian- 
guage, and the hieroglyphs were deciphered 
by comparison with it. 

II. 4. Their numbers. The population of 
Egypt was greater m ancient than m modern 
times Diodorus Siculus, contemporary of 
Julius Caesar and Augustus, states, on the 
authority of the ancient Egyptian records, 
that the land contained in the time of the 
Pharaohs more than 18,000 cities and villages; 
and he gives the ancient population of the 
country as 7,000,000. In the days of Nero, on 
the basis of the revenue derived from the poll 
tax, it was estimated at 7,500.000, exclusive 
of the inhabitants of Alexandria (War n. 16, 
4). This number is quite reasonable m itself, 
for the country could support from 8,000,000 
to 9,000,000 people According to the census 
of1882, the present population of Egypt proper 
is 6,811,448, or about 600 per square mile, and 
is therefore denser than that of most Euro¬ 
pean states. 

II. 5 Their history. When Egypt passed 
from the prehistoric to the historic age it 
seems to have existed as a number of small 
kingdoms These w r ere afterwards combined 
into an empire by Menes, the first historical 
king. Students of Egyptian chronology as¬ 
sign different dates to the commencement of 
Menes* leign These vary from about 5700 
b. c to 2700 b c Manetho, a priest of Seben- 
nytos in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelplius, 
reckons thirty dynasties from the accession 
of Menes to the Persian conquest of Egypt in 
345 b. c These are now generally grouped 
into three periods • those of the Old, the Mid¬ 
dle, and the New Empires. To the Old Em¬ 
pire are assigned the first seven or ten dy¬ 
nasties Its great feature was pyramid build¬ 
ing, which reached its height under the 
fourth dynasty That of the Middle Empire 
was the conquest of at least Lower Egypt by 
the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, from the 
northeast. They are generally supposed to 
have belonged to the Semitic race, but may 
have been Hittites It is believed that it was 
during their domination that Abraham vis¬ 
ited Egypt and that Joseph was prime min¬ 
ister. At this period a great economic change 
took place in Egypt In the Old Enipne the 
nobility and governois of the nonies had 
possessed laige landed estates; but m the 
New Empire royal officials aie m the place 
of the old aristocracy, and the ciown and 
the great temples own the landed piopeity 
The New Empire began with the eighteenth 
dynasty The first notable event m it was 
the expulsion of the Hyksos, when they 
had ruled by one account 511, by another 
625 years. Afteiwards, under native mlers, 
Egypt attained to high prosperity, and be¬ 
gan a caieer of conquest and domination m 
western Asia, Tliothmes III being its greatest 
warrior, and Rameses II. not much inferior. 
The latter was probably the Pharaoh who 
oppiessed the Israelites, and his sou Menep- 
tali the Phaiaoh of the exodus. Othei Pha- 
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raohs are mentioned in the O. T.—Sliishak, 
So, Tirhakah, Necho, Hophra ; see Pharaoh 
Tirhakah assisted in checking the advance 
of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, toward 
Egypt; but he was overthrown by Senna¬ 
cherib’s successor Esarhaddon. The Assyr¬ 
ians divided Egypt into twenty districts, and 
appointed a governor over each Tirhakah 
stirred up revolt, and Egypt was reconquered 
by Ashurbampal, who plundered and de¬ 
stroyed Thebes in 664 B. c (Nah iii. 8-10). 
Psammeticus, one of the petty rulers, rose in 
revolt, and, aided by the Asiatic Greeks, re¬ 
stored Egypt to independence, founding the 
twenty-sixth dynasty. In 5‘25 B. c Egypt 
was conquered by Cambyses and became a 
Persian satrapy About a century and a quar¬ 
ter later Nephrites succeeded in completely 
throwing oft* the Persian yoke, and became 
the founder of the twenty-nmth dynasty , 
but in 345 b. c Egypt surrendered to Arta- 
xerxes, and again became a Persian satrapy 
In 332 B c it welcomed the Macedonians and 
Greeks, led by Alexander the Gieat; for it 
saw in him a deliverer from the Persian yoke. 
After his death it was ruled by the Ptolemies 
In 30 b c. it became a province of the Roman 
empire, and was governed by prefects until 
a d. 362. Joseph, Mary, and the infant 
Jesus, took refuge there during the time that 
Archelaus ruled Judaea In a d 619 Egypt 
was conquered by Chosroes II. of Persia, w ho 
lost it again permanently in 628 Between 
638 and 640 it passed to the Saracens, and 
between 1163 and 1196 to the Turks. 


Bast, personification of sexual passion (in 
Pi-beseth), and Amon, a god who animates 
nature. Each nome or district had its spe¬ 
cial local deity or deities, to whom it paid 
peculiar honors. Some among the people 
were henotheists or worshipers of one god 
as far exalted above the others and worthy 
of all adoration, and perhaps some were even 
monotheists. A remarkably clear knowledge 
ot ethical and religious truths was possessed 
from very early times—truth in regard to 
human conduct, sin, justification, immortal¬ 
ity, and with all their nature worship even 
in regard to God 

III The Sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt 
1 The descent into Egypt. A grievous famine 
prevailed throughout the w T hole known world, 
or at least throughout that large part of it 
about the eastern and southeastern shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea, where dwelt a com¬ 
plex of nations cut off socially and, so far as 
obtaining sufficient supplies for the neces¬ 
sities of life, economically from the moun¬ 
tains of Asia Minor and the rich valleys of 
the Euphrates and Tigris (Gen. xli. 54 ; xlvii. 
13) On occasion of this distress Joseph, who 
had risen to authority at the court of Pharaoh 
second only to that of the king, urged his 
father and brethren to leave Canaan and 
settle temporarily in Egypt (xlv. 9-11; xlvii. 
4,29, 30, xlviii 21.1 24) Accordingly Jacob 
migrated with Ins tribe. It consisted of the 
patriarch himself, his six sons and one daugh¬ 
ter by Leah with twenty-five sons, his two sons 
by Leah’s maid with thirteen sons and one 





Migration of Asiatics into Egypt during the Twelfth Dynasty. 


II. 6. Their religion The religion of the 
Egyptians was a spiritualized nature wor¬ 
ship, centering about veneration of the sun 
and of the river Nile, two sources of life. A 
vast number of deities were adored. They 
represented the forces and phenomena of 
nature. Ptah, whose name occurs in Me- 
neptah, was chief. He represented the or¬ 
ganizing and motive power developed from 
moisture The names of several others are 
found in the O. T —Ra, the sun god, illumi¬ 
nator of the world and awakener of life (in 
Ramses); Thum, the evening sun, the posses¬ 
sor of creative power and the dispenser of 
the welcome evening breezes (in Pi thorn); 

13 


daughter; his two sons by Rachel with twelve 
sons, of which number three were already in 
Egypt; and his two sons by Rachel’s maid 
with five sons (xlvi 8-25). All the souls 
which came with Jacob into Egypt, which 
came out of his loins (even though perhaps 
some were yet unborn, cp. Heb vii. 9, 10), 
were sixty-six souls (Gen. xlvi 26). All the 
souls of the house of Jacob which came into 
Egypt first and last, including the head of 
the house and Joseph with his two sons who 
were born m Egypt, were seventy souls (ver. 
27). This is also the enumeration of Ex. i. 5 
(as in Gen xlvi. 15, apparently exclusive of 
Jacob, but in reality inclusive of him) and 
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Deut. x. 22. The Septuagint, however, and 
Stephen who follows the Greek version (Acts 
vii. 14) reckon seventy-five. This result is 
due to the addition in Gen. xlvi. 20 of three 
grandsons and two great-grandsons of Joseph, 
whose names are obtained from Num. xxvi. 
29 and 35 seq. The numerical correspond¬ 
ences of the register, a total of seventy, and 
the descendants of each maid precisely half 
those of her mistress (Leah 32, Zilpah 16, 
Kachel 14, Bilhah 7), suggest design, and can 
scarcely be altogether accidental. A com¬ 
parison with Num. xxvi leads to the belief 
that regard was had to the subsequent na¬ 
tional organization in constructing this table, 
and that its design was to include those de¬ 
scendants of Jacob from whom permanent 
tribal divisions sprang, even if m a few in¬ 
stances they were still in the loins of the 
patriarch when he led his tribe into Egypt 
The tribe of Israel settled in Goshen, and re¬ 
mained in and about this fertile region until 
the exodus (Gen xlvii. 6, 11; Ex. vm. 22; 
lx. 26; xii 37). 

III. 2 The sojourn as embedded in Ihe na¬ 
tional consciousness. The descent of Jacob 
and his family into Egypt, their subsequent 
increase and enslavement, their sufferings 
and their exodus in a body, were recorded in 
their earliest historical document (Gen. xlvi. 
4, 28-34 ; xlvii 27; Ex l. 9, 11, 15-22 , li. 11; 
xn 31-37, xiii. 21) The feast of the pass- 
over, and to a less degree that of the taber¬ 
nacles, bore testimony to the events, and 
kept the knowledge of them alive among 
the people. Psalmists pitched their songs 
of redemption and their hymns in celebration 
of Jehovah’s might to its key, and from it 
prophets drew lessons The standing types 
of the grievous oppression of the church and 
of God’s redemptive power and love are 
Israel’s bondage of old in Egypt and deliv¬ 
erance from that furnace of affliction. The 
tradition is not peculiar to one tribe, as though 
but a portion of the Hebrew folk had en¬ 
dured Egyptian slavery; it is not exclusively 
Judsean, but it is Ephraimite as well. The 
prophets of both kingdoms voice it—Isaiah, 
Micah, and Jeremiah, among the hills of 
Judah (Is. xi. 16; Mic. vi. 4; vii. 15; Jer. ii. 
6 ; vii. 22), and Hosea and Amos in the king¬ 
dom of Samaria (Hos ii. 15 ; viii. 13 ; ix 3; 
xi. 1; xii. 9,13; Amos ii 10; lii 1; ix. 7). The 
tradition is the common property of all 
Israel. The people as a whole had suffered 
Egyptian bondage. 

III. 3 The duration of the sojourn The 
biblical data are stated in the following 
terms: “He said unto Abraham, ‘Thy seed 
shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, 
and shall serve them ; and they shall afflict 
them 400 years . . . but in the fourth genera¬ 
tion they shall come hither again * ” (Gen. xv. 
13-16) “ The sojourning of the children of 

Israel, which they sojourned in Egypt, was 430 
years ” (Ex xii. 40, E V ); according to the 
Septuagint and Samaritan Pentateuch in this 


passage, the sojourning “ in Egypt and m the 
land of Canaan was 430 years.” God spake 
to Abraham “ that bis seed should sojourn in 
a strange land; and that they should bring 
them into bondage, and entreat them evil 
400 years ” (Acts vn. 6). “ The law came 430 
years after ” the covenant (Gal. in 17). 

These statements are interpreted to mean ■ 

(1) The children of Israel dwelt m Egypt 
215 years. For the Seventy, either to re¬ 
move an ambiguity or because their Hebrew 
manuscripts differed from the present Hebrew 
text, add the words “ and in the land of Ca¬ 
naan ” to the statement m Ex. xii. 40. Now 
from the date of the covenant with Abram, 
shortly after his arrival in Canaan, to the 
migration of his descendants into Egypt was 
about 215 years (Gen xn 4 ; with xxi 5; 
xxv. 26; xlvii. 9), leaving 215 years for the 
sojourn of the children of Israel in Egypt. 
This statement is also made by Josephus, who 
says, “The Hebrews left Egypt 430 years 
after our forefather Abraham came into Ca¬ 
naan, but 215 years only after Jacob removed 
into Egypt” (Antiq. ii 15, 2). In this state¬ 
ment he is following the Septuagint, but he 
nullifies his statement by saying elsewhere, 
“400 years did they spend under these 
labors ” (Antiq n 9, 1; War v 9, 4; mani¬ 
festly incorrect, for the Israelites were not 
oppressed for 400 years). But however Jo¬ 
sephus may vacillate, Paul dates the law at 
Sinai 430 years after the covenant with 
Abram, and the genealogies give four gen¬ 
erations between Jacob and the exodus, which 
may cover 215 years, but scarcely 400 years 
(Ex. vi. 16-20). 

The biblical data are explained to mean 

(2) The children of Israel dwelt 430 years in 
Egypt. (1) The natural interpretation of 
Gen. xv. 13-16 requires this, (a) The state¬ 
ment is not that the Israelites should be 
afflicted 400 years, but that the entire so¬ 
journ as strangers in a land not theirs, where 
they shall be eventually brought into bond¬ 
age, is 400 years, (b) The event is not to take 
place until after Abraham's death (ver 15). 
(c) The four generations are equivalent to 
the aforementioned 400 years. In this pas¬ 
sage, generation does not mean each succes¬ 
sion of persons from a common ancestor, as 
it does in Ex. xx. 5; Job xlii. 26, but the age 
or period of a body of contemporaries, and 
this not in our modern sense of the average 
lifetime of all who pass the age of infancy, 
but the average period of the activity of any 
generation, and this is determined by the 
normal span of life. The generation lasts 
while any of its members survive (Ex. i. 6, 
Num. xxxii. 13; Judg. ii. 10; Ecc. i. 4) The 
period of a generation’s activity may be 
judged from the length of the life of Isaac, 
180 years; of Jacob, 147 years; of Levi, 137; 
of Kohath. 133; of Amram, 137 ; of Aaron, 
123; of Moses, 120 (Gen. xxxv. 28; xlvii 28; 
Ex. vi. 16, 18, 20; Num. xxxiii. 39; Deut. 
xxxiv. 7). Or the period of a generation’s 
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activity may be estimated from the record 
of three generations between the birth of 
Abraham and the descent into Egypt, when 
Jacob was still active, a period of 290 years. 
A generation was about 100 years. But are 
not just four generations registered—namely. 
Levi and Kohath, who came into Egypt with 
Jacob, Amram, Moses, and Moses’ sons? A 
consecutive genealogy in Levi, Kohath, and 
Amram is admitted ; but was Moses the son 
of Amram and Jochebed (Ex. vi 20, 1 Chron. 
vi. 1-3)’ A difficulty arises if the passage 
be so interpreted, («) Amram and his broth¬ 
ers gave rise to the Amramites, lzharites, 
Hebronites, and Uzzielites, and these one 
year after the exodus amounted to 8000 
males ; that is, the grandfather of Moses had 
8600 male descendants m the days of Moses, 
of whom 2750 were between the ages of 30 
and 50 (Num ill 27, iv 36) ( b ) In the 
parallel genealogy of the contemporaries of 
Moses Bezalel is seventh from Jacob and 
Joshua apparently eleventh (1 Chi on n 18- 
20; vn. 23-27). The language of Ex. vi. 20 
does not necessarily, nor even evidently, mean 
that Amram and Jochebed were the imme¬ 
diate parents of Moses and Aaron In Gen 
xlvi 18, great-grandsons of Zilpah are men¬ 
tioned with others as sons which she bore to 
Jacob. In Mat l 8 Joram is said to beget his 
great-great-grandson Uzziali According to 
Gen. x 15-18 Canaan begat nations Where 
the birth of Moses is narrated in detail, he is 
not said to be the child of Amram and Joeli- 
ebed (Ex. n ). The reason for registering 
only four names in the genealogy of Moses and 
others (Ex vi. 16-22) is that the first three 
names are official and give the tribe, family, 
and father’s house to which Moses and Aaron 
belonged The three names properly and at 
once classify Moses and Aaron (2) 430 years 
for the sojourn is also the record of Ex. xii. 
40 The statement does not include the so¬ 
journ of the patriarchs in Canaan, for («) 
Abraham and Isaac were not sons of Israel, 
and (&) the verse in the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
etc , except Septuagint and Samaritan, makes 
no reference to Canaan. (3) A sojourn of 430 
years best accounts for the number of the 
children of Israel at the exodus. (4) On the 
interpretation of the data as meaning that 
the sojourn lasted 430 years Paul’s statement 
in Galatians can be accounted for It is not 
his object to measure the exact time between 
the covenant and the law His argument 
only requires him to prove that the law was 
given long after the covenant, and hence 
cannot disannul it He proves it by citing 
the well-known period of the sojourn which 
intervened between the two events; the 
largest and most familiar single sum of years 
in the interval. He does not state that the 
law came exactly 430 years after the cove¬ 
nant ; but he rather says that the law came, 
as we all know, 430 years after the covenant. 
It is indifferent whether he has the Hebrew 
or the Greek text in mind, and whether his 


Galatian readers refer to the Hebrew or to 
the Greek edition. 

III. 4. The multiplication of the Israelites 
during the sojourn. (1) It has been pointed 
out (Keil) that if from the seventy souls who 
went down into Egypt there be deducted the 
patriarch Jacob, his twelve sons, Dinah, and 
Serah daughter of Asher, and also the three 
sons of Levi, the four grandsons of Judah and 
Asher, and those grandsons of Jacob who prob¬ 
ably died without male offspring, inasmuch as 
their descendants are not named among the 
families of Israel (see Num xxvi), there will 
remain forty-one grandsons of Jacob (besides 
the Levites) who founded families; and if, 
furthermore, there be allowed but ten gen¬ 
erations for the 430 years; nevertheless the 
forty-one men would increase to 478,224 males 
if each family averaged three sons and three 
daughters during the first six generations, 
and tw r o sons and two daughters during the 
last four generations These with the sur¬ 
vivors of the ninth generation w 7 ould amount 
to more than 600,000 men above twenty years 
of age (2) It is a mistake to overlook the 
fact that the household of the patriarch in¬ 
cluded numcious servants (Gen. xxx 43; 
xxxn. 5, xlv 10), wdio were cneumcised 
(Gen xvn 12, 13) and enjoyed full religious 
privileges (Ex xn 44, 48, 49, etc ), and with 
whom intermarriage was no degradation 
(Gen xvi. 1, 2, xxx 4, 9, Num. xn. 1; 1 
Chron. n 34, 35) 

III 5 The change of occupation during the 
sojourn When the Israelites settled in Go¬ 
shen they w’ere a comparatively small tnbe, 
independent, and herdsmen But after Joseph 
and the men of that generation died, a new 
king arose who knew 7 not Joseph (Ex. i 6-8). 
He saw the increasing numbers of the Israel¬ 
ites, and, fearing that they might ally them¬ 
selves u r itli the enemies of Egypt, took meas¬ 
ures to render them a subject people and to 
check their increase Taskmasters were 
placed over them, and rigorous service was 
exacted from them in the form of agriculture, 
brickmaking, and building (Ex l 11, 14; v. 
6-8), while they still provided some at least 
of their ow 7 n support by herding (ix. 4, 6 ; x. 
9, 24 ; xn 38) 

III 6. The mnacles wrought by Moses at the 
end of the sojourn The oppression of the 
Israelites lasted eighty years or more (Ex. 
vn 7. cp n 2 seq.) At length their cry 
came up unto God, and he sent Moses to 
deliver them (n 23 seq.). The humble am¬ 
bassador of heaven was provided with mir¬ 
acles as his credentials They were miracles: 
that is, in Scripture parlance, signs, wonders, 
and powers (Ps. lxxvm. 12, 43) They were 
w onderful, unusual, and intended to enforce 
attention. They were signs accrediting Moses 
as the messenger of God to the Israelites (Ex. 
i v. 8.9, 30, 31, vi. 7) and to Pharaoh (iii. 20; iv. 
21; vii. 3-5; viii. 22,23). They were powers, not 
natural phenomena; for (1) design is appar¬ 
ent in them, and not the blindness of nature. 
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They form an orderly series; the one is in 
logical but not causal relation to its successor; 
they increase in severity, affording Pharaoh 
sufficient evidence at. the outset of the di¬ 
vine authority of Moses, without inflicting 
unnecessary suffering upon the Egyptians; 
and when he refuses to let the Hebrews go, 
they become more intense, and bring ever- 
increasing pressure upon his obdurate heart 
until he finally yields (2) A distinction was 
made, which nature does not make, between 


the people of God and the Egyptians (viii 22, 
23; lx. 4, 25, 26; x 22, 23; xi 5-7; and cp ix. 
11; x. 6). (3) A pestilence might have slain a 
great number of the Egyptians m one night, 
but the tenth plague is a pestilence with a 
method. It is not a promiscuous death, the 
firstborn in every family of the Egyptians dies. 

These signs, wonders, and powers belong 
to the first group of miracles recorded in 
Scripture. See Miracles. 

Ill 7. The organization of the Israelites at 
the end of the sojourn. The forefathers of the 
children of Israel had descended into Egypt 
as a family of twelve households, and had 
settled together in Goshen. As is quite natu¬ 


ral in itself and as appears from the narrative, 
they retained their organization despite their 
enslavement. They did not amalgamate with 
the master race, but remained a distinct peo¬ 
ple and preserved the twelve great family 
divisions. By the end of the 430 years the 
families of the twelve sons had become twelve 
tribes, and the sons’ sons, and m a few in¬ 
stances the sons’ remoter descendants, had 
grown into large family connections. Accord¬ 
ingly, at the time of the exodus there was a 
people, Israel, divided into twelve 
tribes; and each tribe was subdi¬ 
vided into families or connections, 
which derived their names for the 
most part from the grandsons of 
Jacob (Ex vi 14 with Gen xlvi 
9, and Num xxvi. with Gen xlvi), 
and at the time of the second census 
numbered 57, without Levi; and 
each family connection into fathers* 
houses (Num l. 2, 18, 20). Au¬ 
thority of various kinds was vested 
in (1) Princes by birth (Ex xvi 22), 
heads of the tribes or family con¬ 
nections (Num i 4,16). (2) Elders, 
who were probably heads of tribes 
and families, and aged (Ex iv 29; 
xn 21, xvn 5-6) (3) Apparently 

also in priests (Ex xix. 22, 24; j>er- 
haps cp Ex. xxiv 5) They were 
probably men out of the various 
tribes w ho were performing priest¬ 
ly functions for the Israelites, as 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as head 
of the family, had offered sacrifice. 
(4) The Egyptians had imposed 
further organization on the Israel¬ 
ites by setting officers (Ex v. 6, 10, 
19) over them ; Hebrews (Ex v. 15, 
16), who had undoubtedly been ap¬ 
pointed on the ground of their 
ability to direct Through these 
various representatives Pharaoh 
and Moses communicated their will 
to all the people with dispatch. The 
children of Israel, grouped m tribes, 
families, and fathers’ houses, offi¬ 
cered and accustomed to obedience, 
were not an unwieldy horde, but a 
multitude with the organization of 
an army. They are fittingly called 
the hosts or armies of the Lord, and it is sig¬ 
nificantly said that they went out of Egypt 
by their hosts (Ex. xii. 41). 

III. 8. The Pharaohs of the oppression and 
exodus Ramses II is commonly regarded 
as the Pharaoh of the oppression, and Menep- 
tah as the Pharaoh of the exodus.' 1 ' This opm- 

* In view of various references in the tablets 
of Tell el-Amarna to the Habin making war wuth 
the inhabitants of western Palestine m the days 
of Amenophis IV , and the similarity of this 
name to the word Hebrew, and the essential 
agreement of this date with the date of the ex¬ 
odus which Usher obtained from a study of the 
biblical data, certain recent writers are inclined 
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ion is based on the following considerations: 
(1) The Israelites had not obtained possession 
of Palestine in the days of Amenophis III. 
and IV , for the country, whose condition at 
that time has been revealed by the tablets 
found at Tell el-Amarna, was broken up into 
petty governments, and under Egyptian su¬ 
zerainty Ramses 11 , moreover, and Ramses 
III., both of whom warred m Palestine, make 
no mention of the Israelites as being in the 
land; and the Hebrew records are silent as 
to au invasion of the country by these Egyp¬ 
tian monarchs. (2) In Ex l 11 it is noted 
that the children of Israel built for Pharaoh 
store cities, Pithom and Kamses. The site of 
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Pithom has been identified and the ancient 
granaries uncovered No remains have been 
found there of earlier date than the reign of 
Kamses II, and his name is inscribed on some 
of the stones. Apparently Pithom was built 
in the reign of Ramses II. It was Ramses 
II also who erected a new town, with tem¬ 
ples and shrines, adjacent to the ancient 
fortress at Zoan, and on this account the 
place was called Pa-Ramscs the city of Ram¬ 
ses These correspondences with the Hebrew 
records indicate that Ramses II was the Pha- 
Taoh of the oppression (3) Meneptali, a son 
and successor of Ramses II , in an inscription 
in which he records his repulse of the Libyan 
invasion of his fifth year, closes with describ¬ 
ing certain consequences of this victory He 
mentions the ravaging of Pa-Kanana in south¬ 
ern Palestine, the capture of Aslikelon and 
Gezer in Philistia, the reduction of a town 
near Tyre the spoiling of the people of Is¬ 
rael, and the widowhood of Khar, i e south- 

to believe that Amen-hetep II, or Thothmes TV , 
was the Pharaoh of the exodus The weighty 
objections to this theory are—1 Habiri is not 
the natural transliteration of* Ibn, Hebrew, a 
word which begins with unpointed am and 
short i Habiri is rather connected etymolog¬ 
ically with such Hebrew words as Heber and 
Haber, and hence is regarded bv philologists as 
most probably meaning the allies 2 Ramses is a 
geographical designation (Ex l 11 xn 37), and 
the theory in question is unable to explain how 
it could have been so in the dajs of Amen-hetcp 
II or Thothmes IV , years before the first Ramses 
ascended the throne of Egypt 


ern Palestine The reference to the people 
of Israel has been plausibly explained as 
noting an attack on the children of Israel 
during their sojourn in the wilderness on the 
borders of southern Palestine. See Pharaoh. 
As already stated, Ramses III., who succeeded 
Meneptah after an interval, w r arred in Pales¬ 
tine, but does not mention the Israelites as 
being m the country It is reasonable to 
believe that the Israelites left Egypt at the 
beginning of Meneptah’s reign, but had not 
spent their forty years in the wilderness and 
arrived in Canaan by the reign of Ramses 
III. For the date of the exodus, see Chro¬ 
nology 

E'hi. See Ahiram 

E'hud [union]. 

1 A Benjamite, descended through Jediael 
(1 Chron. vn 10) 

2. A left-handed Benjamite, descended 
through Gera. He assassinated Eglon, king 
of Moab, then the oppressor of Israel, at 
Jericho Fleeing to the hill country of 
Ephraim, he summoned the Israelites by 
sound of trumpet, put himself at their head, 
descended to the valley of the Jordan, seized 
the lord of the river, and slew 10.000 Moabites 
as they attempted to cross He judged Israel 
for the remainder of his life, and kept the 
people true to Jehovah (Judg. in. 15-iv. 1) 

E'ker [one transplanted, a man of foreign 
descent settled m a place] 

A man of Judah, a son of Ram, of the 
house of Jerahmeel (1 Chron. ii. 27). 

Ek'ron [eradication] 

The most northerly of the five chief Philis¬ 
tine cities (Josh xm 3, 1 Sam. vi 16, 17). 
It was assigned to Judah (Josh. xv. 45, 46), 
and afterwards to Dan (xix 43); but the 
boundary line of Judah ran past it (xv. 11), 
and it w T as taken and possessed by the men 
of that tribe (Judg i 18). After a time it was 
recovered by the Philistines When the people 
first of Ashdod and then of Gath became 
afraid to retain the ark of God, they sent it 
to Ekron, whence it w r as returned to Israel 
(1 Sam v 10) Ekron w r as apparently taken 
by the Israelites under Samuel, but w^as soon 
again a Philistine city (vn 14 ; xvii 52). Its 
tutelary god w r as Baal-zebub, w T hom Ahaziah, 
king of Israel, sent to consult (2 Kin. i. 2- 
16) Judgment w r as denounced against it 
and the other Philistine cities by the prophets 
(Jer. xxv. 20; Amos i 8; Zeph. ii. 4; Zeeh. 

ix 5, 7) Alexander Balas. king of Syria, 
gave Ekron to Jonathan Maccabseus (1 Mac. 

x 89) It still existed at the time of the 
Crusades. It is believed to be now repre¬ 
sented by the village of ‘Akir, situated among 
fine gardens, 6 miles west of Gezer, and 12 
northeast from Azotus No visible relics of 
antiquity have been found at the place; but 
Robinson was assured by the Mohammedan 
sheik of the place that in digging old cis¬ 
terns the stones of handmills, etc., are occa¬ 
sionally brought to light 
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Ela, in A. V Elah [terebinth or like tree]. 

The lather of one of Solomon’s purveyors 
(1 Kin. iv. 18). 

El'a-dali, in E. V. Ele&dah [God hath 
adorned]. 

A descendant of Ephraim (1 Chron. vii. 20). 

E'lah [a large evergreen tree, like the ilex 
or terebinth]. 

1. A valley near Socoh in which Saul and the 
Israelites pitched, confronting the Philistines, 
just before the combat between David and 
Goliath (1 Sam. xvii 2,19; xxi 9) Prob¬ 
ably the wady es-Sunt, which is lormed by 
the junction of three other valleys, and is 
about 14 or 15 miles west by south from Beth¬ 
lehem. It is fertile and traversed by a stream. 
Wady es-Sunt means the valley of the acacia 
(Acacia vera), of which various trees exist in 
the valley. 

2 A duke of Edom, named from his habi¬ 
tation (Gen. xxxvi. 41; 1 Chron. l 52). See 
Elath 

3 A son of Caleb, the son of Jephunneh (1 
Chron iv. 15) 

4. A Benjamite, son of Uzzi (1 Chron. ix 8) 

5. The father ot one of Solomon’s purvey¬ 
ors. See Ela. 

6. The son and successor of Baasha in the 
kingdom of Israel. He reigned part of two 
years As he was drinking himself drunk in 
the house of his steward, in Tirzah, his cap¬ 
ital, he was assassinated, with all his house, 
by Zimri, who commanded half his chariots 
This fulfilled the prophecy made by Jehu, the 
son of Hanam, to Baasha That it did so in 
no way justified the murderous deed (1 Km. 
xvi. 6, 8-10) 

7. The father of Hoshea, king of Israel (2 
Km xv. 30; xvn 1; xvm 1). 

Elam [high]. 

1. A sou of Shem or the inhabitants of 
Elam, as being Semites or becoming incor¬ 
porated with the Semites by conquest (Gen. 
x. 22; 1 Chron l 17) Elam was a region 
beyond the Tigris, east of Babylonia It was 
bounded on the north by Assyria and Media, 
on the south by the Persian Gulf, on the east 
and southeast by Persia The name is pre¬ 
served in the Greek Elumais , the Latin Ely- 
mai8 Its capital was Shushan or Susa, which 
gave rise to the name Susiana, though some¬ 
times Elymais and Susiana are made the 
names of adjacent instead of identical re¬ 
gions. Elam was the seat of an ancient em¬ 
pire. In the time of Abraham, Chedorlaomer, 
king of Elam, was recognized as sovereign by 
Babylonian states, and laid even the country 
on the Jordan under tribute (Gen. xiv. 1-11). 
In the eighth and seventh centuries b. c , when 
Assyria was the dominant power in western 
Asia, Elam was its doughty opponent; but 
was subjugated after repeated campaigns of 
the Assyrians, under Saigon, Sennacherib, 
and Ashurbanipal. Shushan was at length 
taken about 645 B. c Elamites rendered mil¬ 
itary service to the Assyrians in the invasion 


of Judah (cp. Is. xxii. 6). But before the 
close of the century, Elam was relieved of 
the Assyrian yoke through the capture of 
Nmeveh by the Babylonians and the fall of 
the Assyrian empire. When Ezekiel prophe¬ 
sied the mvasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, he mentioned a prior slaughter of the 
Elamites, perhaps by Nebuchadnezzar (Ezek. 
xxxn 24). But Elam, joining with Media, 
was ultimately to capture Babylon (Isa xxi. 
2; cp 9). To this conquest and restoration 
the following prophecies regarding Elam seem 
to refer (Jer. xlix 34-39,Ezek. xxxii. 21, 25). 
Elam was a province and Shushan a capital 
of the Persian empire (Dan viii. 2; Herodo¬ 
tus iii 91; iv. 83; v. 49) On the Tctum of 
the Jews from Babylon, Elamites, who had 
long before been forcibly settled in Samana, 
joined with others in attempting to prevent 
the rebuilding of the temple and city of Jeru¬ 
salem (Ezra iv. 9). Elamites were present on 
that day of Pentecost which was notable for 
the descent of the Holy Spirit (Acts ii. 9). 
Elam or Susiana, now Khuzistan, is a prov¬ 
ince of modern Persia 

2 The fifth son of Meshelemiah, a Korah- 
ite Levite, in the reign of David (1 Chron. 
xxvi 3) 

3 A Benjamite, a son of Shashak (1 Chron. 
vm 24) 

4 The head of a family of which 1254 in¬ 
dividuals returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra ii 7; Neli vii. 12), and 71 more 
with Ezra (Ezra viii. 7). Its representative 
signed the covenant in Nehemiah’s time 
(Neh. x 14) 

5. The other Elam, of whom just as many 
descendants returned as of No 4 (Ezra u. 31; 
Neh vii 34). 

6 A priest who took part in the dedication 
of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh xii. 42). 

El'a-sa, in A. V. Eleasa. 

A place at which Judas Maccabreus once 
camped (1 Mac ix 5), probably the rums 
Il‘asa, winch he midway between the two 
Beth-horons. 

El'a-sah [God hath made] The Hebrew 
name is sometimes anglicized as Eleasah 

1 A" son of Shaphan He and Gemanah 
earned a letter from Jeremiah in Jerusalem 
to the exiles in Babylon (Jer xxix 3). 

2. A son of Pashur, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 22). 

Elath and Eloth, the singular or plural 
being used indifferently; also Elah and El, 
other forms of the singular [terebinth or 
other large tree], 

A town on the gulf of Akaba (Deut ii 8; 
1 Km. ix 26), on the eastern border of the 
wilderness of Paran (Gen xiv. 6) The car¬ 
avan routes between southern Arabia and 
Egypt and Phoenicia passed its gates, mak¬ 
ing its possession valuable to an exactor of 
tribute It was taken by Chedorlaomer from 
the Horites (Gen. xiv 6) In it dwelt a duke 
of Edom (xxxvi. 41), and it constituted the 
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southern limit of the Edomites (Deut. ii 8). 
It doubtless fell into the hands of David (2 
Sam. viii. 14; cp. 1 Kin. ix 26, 2 Chron vm 
17). After a time it reverted to the Edomites. 
Uzziah rebuilt it and restored it to Judah (2 
Kin. xiv. 22: 2 Chron xxvi 2). It was after¬ 
wards captured by the Syrians and long re¬ 
mained m their power (2 Km xvi 6) Elatli, 
called in the Greek and Roman period Alla 
and iElana, gave the name ^Elanitic to the 
gulf of Akaba, at the northeastern corner of 
which it was situated It was long the sta¬ 
tion of a Roman legion It was once the seat 
of a Christian bishopric It was taken and 
retaken during the Crusades It is now 
called Allah and ‘Akaba, and consists merely 
of extensive mouuds ot rubbish. 

El-be'rith. See Baai,-berith 

El-beth'-el [God of Bethel] 

The name given by Jacob to an altar which 
he reared at Bethel, after his return from 
Mesopotamia It commemorated the appear¬ 
ance of God to him theie in a dream when 
he was fleeing to escape the consequences ot 
his brother’s wrath (Gen xxxv 7,cp xxvm 
10 seq ). The sanctuary was named after the 
God to whom it was dedicated Cp El-el- 

OHE-ISRAEL 

El'da-ah [God hath called] 

A son or tribe descended trom Midian and 
related to Abraham (Gen xxv 4 , 1 Chron. 
i 33) 

El'dad [God hath loved] 

An elder and officer of the Israelites who 
was summoned with sixt^-mne otlieis to 
assist Moses in healing the burden of govern¬ 
ment. Eldad and Medad for .some reason 
failed to present themselves with the others 
at the tabernacle, nevertheless they, too, 
although absent in the camp, were filled like 
the others wuth the divine Spirit, w T ho w’oik- 
eth when and where he will Joshua w r as 
jealous for Moses’ honor, winch he feared 
would suffer because they had received the 
gift without the intervention of Moses, but 
Moses rejoiced, and only wished that the 
Lord would put his Spirit upon all his people 
(Num. xi. 26-29) 

El'der. 

An official wffio. so far as can be judged, 
had by virtue of his right as firstborn suc¬ 
ceeded to the headship of a father’s house, 
of a tribal family, or of the tribe itself (1 
Kin vm 1-3; Judg vm 14, 16). When he 
was the head and representative of a tribe or 
of the larger tribal families the elder was an 
important prince In the ordinary course of 
nature, only men of mature age came into 
these positions hence the designation elder 
Other peoples w’hich w T ere organized on the 
tribal system had elders, as the Midiauites 
and Moabites (Num. xxii 4, 7) The title 
designates high officials generally in Gen. 
1 7 They exercised authority over the 
people (Deut. xxvii 1; Ezra x. 8), and rep¬ 


resented the nation in affairs of state (Ex. 
lii 18; Judg. xi. 5-11; 1 Sam. vm. 4), in ex¬ 
tending honor to a distinguished guest (Ex. 
xvin 12), in concluding covenants (2 Sam v. 
3), and m leligious acts (Lev iv 13-15; Josh 
vn 6). A body of seventy elders assisted 
Moses in the government of the Israelites 
(Num. xi. 16, 24) Each town had its elders, 
who were probably the heads of the several 
family connections in the place and who 
administered its civil and religious affairs 
(Deut xix 12 , xxi 2, Ruth iv 2-11; 1 Sam. 
xi 3, Ezra x 14) These functions were still 
performed by the elders at the time of the 
Roman government of Judsea (Mat xv. 2; 
xxi 23; xxvi 3, 47). See Synagogue and 
Sanhedrin. 

In the churches founded by the apostles 
elder or presbyter and bishop w T ere inter¬ 
changeable designations (Acts xx 17 with 28, 
R V ; Titus l 5, 7), though not strictly synon¬ 
ymous The former had primary reference 
to the dignity of the office, the latter to its 
duties The distinction between elder or 
presbyter and bishop, as two separate orders 
of ministers, dates from the second century. 
The origin of the office of elder is not re¬ 
corded, but elders existed practically from 
the beginning In A d 44 they already ex¬ 
isted in the church at Jerusalem (Acts xi. 
30) , Paul on his first missionary journey ap¬ 
pointed elders in every church (xiv. 23), and 
they held office m churches not founded by 
Paul (Jas v 14, 1 Pet v 1) The office of 
elder m the Christian church w T as evidently 
suggested by the office of elder among the 
Jews, and was invested with similar author¬ 
ity Elders w T erc associated with the apos¬ 
tles in the government of the church (Acts 
x\ 2, 4, 6, 22, 23, xvi 4 , cp xxi 18). They 
were the bishops or overseeis of the local 
churches (xx 17, 28, Tit i 5), having the 
spiritual care of the congiegation, exercising 
rule and giving instruction (1 Tim. lii 5; v. 
17, Tit i 9, Jas. v 14, 1 Pet v. 1-4; cp. 
Heb xm 17) and ordaining to office (1 Tim. 
iv 14) There were several bishops (Phil, 
i 1) or elders (Acts xi 30) in a local church. 
Theie is no intimation of any division of 
labor among them As m the synagogue, so 
in the Christian church of apostolic times, 
preaching was not the peculiar function of 
the elders, nor was it restricted to them. 
They were, indeed, the regular pastors and 
teachers Aptness to teach w T as,an essential 
qualification for the office (1 Tim. lii 2 ; Tit. 
i 9) But any man who possessed the gift 
of prophecy or teaching exhorted (1 Cor. xii. 
28-30 xiv 24, 31) 

In the government of Reformed churches 
the teaching elder is the minister, and the 
ruling elder is a layman who is an elder. 
The airangement is convenient, but its ex¬ 
istence in apostolic times is not universally 
admitted. Calvin interpreted 1 Tim v. 17 
as teaching two kinds of elders; first, those 
who both teach pd rule, and second, those 
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who rule only But there is a wide dissent 
from this interpretation. It is urged that 
the apostle is speaking of two functions of 
the same office, the primitive elder having 
been, it is contended, both teacher and ruler 

In the Apocalypse the elders are twenty- 
four in number, possibly with reference 
back to the twelve founders of tribes under 
the Jewish economy, and the twelve apostles 
tinder the Christian church (Rev iv. 4, 10; 
v. 5 , 6, 8, 14 ; vii 11-13; xi. 16; xix. 4) 

E'le-ad [God continueth]. 

A descendant, perhaps son, of Ephraim 
He and his brother were killed by the people 
of Gath when attempting to carry away the 
cattle belonging to that Philistine town 
Ephraim, who was alive at the time, greatly 
mourned his loss (1 Chron. vii 20-22). 

E-le-a'dah. See Eladah. 

E-le-a'leh. 

A town rebuilt by the Reubenites (Num 
xxxn 3, 37) Later it fell into the hands of 
the Moabites (Is xv 4, xvi 9; Jer. xlvn. 34). 
The ruins, now called el-‘Al, are on top of 
a hill on the Roman road, scarcely 2 miles 
north of Heshbon Tristram describes them 
as consisting of stone heaps with a single 
standing column 

E-le'a-sa. See Elasa 

E-le-a'sah [God hath made] In Hebrew 
it is the same word as Elasali 

1. A descendant of Judah through Jerah- 
meel, but with Egyptian blood in his veins 
(1 Chron. ii. 39) 

2. A descendant of Saul and Jonathan (1 
Chron. viii. 37 , ix. 43) 

E-le-a'zar [God hath helped] Grecized 
as Lazaros, in Latin Lazarus 

1. The third son of Aaron (Ex vi. 23 ; Num 
iii. 2) and father of Phinehas (Ex. vi 25) 
With his brothers and his father he was con¬ 
secrated a priest, and afterwards acted as 
such (Ex. xxviii 1; Num iii 4, xvi 37-40; 
xix 3) He was not allowed to mourn when 
his elder brothers, Nadab and Abihu, were 
killed for offering strange fire (Lev x 6-20). 
He then became chief of the Levites, and 
second only to Aaron in priestly authority 
(Num in 32). Before Aaron died on mount 
Hor, Eleazar, who had been directed to as¬ 
cend the mountain with him, was invested 
with his sacred garments, and succeeded him 
in the high-priesthood (xx. 25-28; Dent. x. 6). 
He held this office during the remainder of 
Moses’ life and the leadership of Joshua. He 
took a prominent part in distributing Canaan 
by lot among the several tribes (Josh, xiv 1). 
He was buried in a hill belonging to his son 
Phinehas in mount Ephraim (xxiv 33), and 
was succeeded by Phinehas (Judg. xx. 28; 1 
Chron. vi. 4, 50). 

2 A Levite, family of Merari, house of 
Mahli Dying without sons, his daughters 
were taken to wife by their cousins (1 Chron. 
xxni. 21, 22; xxiv. 28; cp. Num. xxxvi. 6-9) 


3 A son of Abinadab He was conseciated 
by the men of Kirjath-jearim to keep the 
ark when they nobly received it from Beth- 
shemesh after its restoration by the Philis¬ 
tines (1 Sam vn. 1) 

4 One of David’s mighty men, a son of 
Dodo, the Ahohite (2 Sam xxin. 9; 1 Chron 
xi. 12, cp xxvn 4 perhaps) 

5. A priest son of Phinehas. He assisted 
the high priest in the time of Ezra (Ezra vm. 
33). 

6 A son of Parosh, who was induced by 
Ezra to put away his foreign wife (Ezra x 
25). 

7. A priest, one of those who acted as mu¬ 
sicians at the dedication of the wall of Jeru¬ 
salem in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. xn 
42). 

8 Sumamed Avaran, of priestly descent, a 
son of Mattathias and brother of Judas the 
Maccabee (1 Mac ii 5) In the battle be¬ 
tween Judas and the Syrians at Beth-zaclia- 
rias, he boldly ran into the ranks of the 
enemy, crept under an elephant whose trap¬ 
pings indicated that it earned a royal rider, 
and thrust it in the belly. The beast in its 
fall crushed Eleazar to death (vi 43-46) 

9. An ancestor, perhaps great-grandfather, 
of Joseph, the husband of Mary (Mat. i 15) 

El-e-lo'he-Is'ra-el [God, the God of Israel]. 

The name given by Jacob to an altar which 
he erected near Shechem (Gen xxxm. 20). 

E'leph [an ox] 

A village of Benjamin (Josh xvni. 28). 
Site unknown. 

El'e-phant 

The English name for a genus of animals 
containing two recent species —Elephas mdu 
the Indian, and Elephas africanus, the Afri¬ 
can elephant, with several others now ex¬ 
tinct Their tusks furnish ivory (1 Kin \ 
22, A. V. margin) The elephant was used 
in war (1 Mac i. 17 ; m 34), each beast being 
in charge of an Indian driver, and bearing 
on its back a tower from which two, three, or 
four soldiers fought (1 Mac. vi. 37, where 
thirty-tw r o is an obvious error; Livy xxxvii 
40). The entire body of elephants was under 
a master (2 Mac. xiv 12). Before entering 
battle, it was customary to inflame them by 
the sight and even taste of wine (1 Mac. vi. 34; 
3 Mac. v. 2). 

E-leu'the-ras. [free]. 

A river (1 Mac. xi. 7; Antiq xni. 4, 5) 
which flows from Lebanon and empties into 
the Mediterranean sea north of Tripoli (Pliny, 
Hist. nat. v. 17), and which formed the bound¬ 
ary between Palestine and Syria (1 Mac xii, 
30 ; Antiq. xv. 4, 1: Strabo xvi. 2, 12). It is 
now called Nahr el-Kebir. 

El-ha'nan [God hath been gracious]. 

1. A son of Jair and perhaps a Bcthlehem- 
ite, who slew [the brother of] Goliath of Gath 
(cp 2 Sam. xxi. 19 with 1 Chron xx. 5). The 
text of at least one passage, perhaps of both. 
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has become corrupt. The letters of “ Beth- 
lehemite Goliath/’ with the particle 'eth be¬ 
tween them, which stand together in the He¬ 
brew text of Samuel, closely resemble those 
of “ I^ahmi the brother of Goliath 

2 A Bethlehemite, a son of Dodo, and one 
of David’s thirty heroes of the second rank 
{2 Sam. xxm. 24 ; 1 Chron. xi 26) 

E'li, I. [my God] 

A word occurring in the utterance of Jesus 
on the cross, spoken in Aramaic, *Eh t 'Eh 
lammali sh'bakfam , “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me 4 '” (Mat xxvn 46 , cp 
Ps xxn 1). In Mark xv 34, Eloi. an Aramaic 
synonym of Eli containing a different word 
for God, is used. 

Eli, II. [probably elevation, height] 

A high pnest of the family of Itliamar (1 
Sam l 9; 1 Kin li 27 w T ith 1 Chron xxiv 
3. 6) He is said to have been the first of 
Ithamar’s line to receive the office (Antiq v 
11, 5, vm. 1, 3), but it is uncertain which 
priest of the other line he succeeded Eli was 
also aeti\e as a judge of Israel Being deeply 
pious, he had an essential qualification for his 
exalted offices But theie was one seiems 
defect in his conduct he did not deal firmly 
with Ins two sons, Hophm and Phinehas, 
when then behavior m the pnestlv office 
w T as scandalous (1 Sam, li 23-23,29. m 13) 
Divine judgment was therefoie denounced 
against linn and Ins house by a prophet Eli 
should >ee ewl befall the sanctuary, his de¬ 
scendants should die in the flower of their 
age, his tw r o sons should perish in one dav, 
and a faithful priest should supeisode Eli’s 
descendants, from whom they should seek 
for subordinate priestly appointments that 
they might be fed (n 27-36) The message 
■was confirmed bv a similar ievolution to 
young Samuel, which Eh leeeived with resig¬ 
nation mi 11-IS) Soon afterwards Hoplini 
and Phinehas, as custodians of the aik. 
carried it to the field of battle, to aid t he 
Israelites against the Philistines Eli. now 
98 yeais old and blind, being anxious for the 
ark, took Ins seat by the wayside to w r atch 
A limner arrived from the scene of strife 
with the news of Israel’s defeat, the death 
of Hoplini and Phinehas, and the capture of 
the ai k of God. On hearing that the ark of 
God had been taken by the enemy Eli fell 
backward from the seat and, being stout, 
broke his neck and expired (iv. 1-18) He 
had judged Israel forty years. Ahitub suc¬ 
ceeded to the rank of high priest (xiv 3); 
but with the death of Eli the office lost for a 
long time its importance, for the ark was in 
captivity aud seclusion, and the tabernacle 
was no longer the place of Jehovah’s gracious 
presence Samuel the prophet was the re¬ 
ligious leader of tlie people. The judgment 
against Eli’s posterity was executed when 
Solomon deposed Eli’s descendant Abiathar 
from the high priesthood, substituting Zadok 
in his room (1 Kin. ii. 35). 


E-li'ab [God is a father]. 

1. The son of Helon, and the head of the 
tribe of Zebulun in the wilderness (Num. i. 
9; ii. 7; vn 24, 29 ;x. 16) 

2. A Reubenite, son of Pallu and father 
of Dathan and Abiram (Num. xvi. 1, 12; 
xxvi 8, 9) 

3 A Levite, an ancestor of Samuel (1 Chron. 
vi 27, 28) See Elihu. 

4 David’s eldest brother. He was so tall 
and had so kmgly a countenance that on 
seeing him Samuel exclaimed, “ Surely the 
Lord’s anointed is before him ” But judged 
by the heart he w’as not worthy of the king¬ 
dom (1 Sam xvi 6, 7 ; xvii 13) One defect 
which he had was his inability to appreciate 
the larger soul of David, his youngest brother 
(28, 29) His daughter Abihail married a son 
of David (2 Chron xi 18, R. V.). 

5 A Gadite, of the heroic type who joined 
David at Ziklag (1 Chron xii 9) 

6. A Levite, musician at the sanctuary in 
David’s reign (1 Chron xv. 20) 


E-li'a-da, in A V. once Eliadah (1 Kin. 
xi 23) [God has known —t e kindly re¬ 
garded]. 

1 A son of David, born at Jerusalem (2 
Sam v 16: 1 Chron in 8). Called also 
Beeliada (q v ) 

2. Father of Rezon of Zobah (1 Kin. xi 
23). 

3 A Benjamite, one of Jehoshaphat’s chief 
captains (2 Chron xvii. 17). 

E-li'ah. See Elijah 2 and 4 


E-li'ah-ba [God hath hidden]. 

A Shaalbomte, one of David’s mighty men 
(2 Sam xxm 32: 1 Chron xi 33). 

E-li'a-kim [God hath established]. 

1. An ancestor of Christ He lived before 
the captivity, and was descended from David 
through Nathan (Luke iii 30, 31). 

2 Son of Hilkiah He was over king 
Hezekiah’s household : and when Jerusalem 
had closed its gates against the Assyrians, he 
was one of three representatives of the king 
who weie sent to confer with the rabshakeh 
of Sennacherib (2 Km. xviii. 18, 26, 37; Is. 
xxxvi 3,11,22). Next they were dispatched 
to lay the answer of the rabshakeh before 
Isaiah, and desire him to obtain divine di¬ 
rection in the great crisis which had arisen 
(2 Km xix. 2; Is xxxvii 2). The prophet 
so highly commended Eliakim, and made 
him such promises from God, as to suggest 
that he must be regarded as a type of the 
Messiah (Is. xxii 20-25) 

3 One of Josiah’s sons, made king by 
Pharaoh-necho, who changed his name to 
Jehoiakim (2 Km. xxiii. 34; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
4). 

4. One of the priests who officiated at the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 
xii. 41) 

5 A descendant of Zerubbabel and an an¬ 
cestor of Christ (Mat. 1 .13). 
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E-li'&m [God is one of the family]. 

Father of Bath-sheba (2 Sam. xi. 3); by 
transposition of the constituent parts of the 
name called Ammiel (1 Chron. in. 5). Per¬ 
haps he was David’s mighty man of this 
name, the son of Ahithophel (2 Sam. xxiii. 
34). 

E-li'as. See Elijah. 

E-li'a-Baph [God hath added]. 

1. The head of the tribe of Gad in the wil¬ 
derness (Num. i. 14; li. 14 , vii. 42). 

2. A Levite, the son of Lael, and prince of 
the Gershonites during the wilderness wan¬ 
dering (Num. iii. 24). 

E-li'a-shib [God hath restored]. 

1. The ancestor from whom the eleventh 
pnestly course took its name (1 Chron. xxiv. 
12 ). 

2. A Levite and singer whom Ezra induced 
to put away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 24) 

3 and 4 Two men, a son of Zattu and a 
son of Bani, similarly persuaded by Ezra 
(Ezra x. 27, 36) 

5. The high pnest, the second in succession 
from Jeshua (Neh xn 10). He lived in the 
time of Nehennah, and with the priests re¬ 
built the sheepgate of Jerusalem (in. 1, 20, 
21). As high priest he could assign chambers 
in the temple to whomsoever he pleased (Ezra 
x 6) He was allied by marriage with Tobiah 
the Ammonite, and his grandson was son-in- 
law of Sanballat (Neh. xm. 4, 28). Not being 
strict in regard to the separation of Jew and 
gentile, he even assigned a chamber of the 
temple to Tobiah (5). 

6. A son of Elioenai, a descendant of Zerub- 
babel (1 Chron. in 24) 

E-li'a-thah [God hath come] 

A son of Heman, and a musician in the 
reign of David (1 Chron. xxv. 4) 

E-li'dad [God hath loved] 

A prince of the tribe of Benjamin at the 
time when the Israelites were encamped at 
Shittim on the eve of entering the promised 
land He was appointed a member of the 
commission to divide the land among the 
tribes (Num. xxxiv. 21) 

E-li'e-ho-e'nai, in A V Elihoenai [to Je¬ 
hovah are my eyes] See also Elioenai 

1. A Koi hite portei, the son of Meslielemiah 
(1 Chron xxvi 3) A. V has substituted the 
variant form Elioenai 

2 A son of Zeiahiah He with 200 fol¬ 
lowers accompanied Ezra from Babylon (Ezra 
viii. 4) 

E-li'el [God is God]. 

1. A Levite, family of Koliath, and an an¬ 
cestor of Samuel the prophet (1 Chrou. vi. 
34). See Elihu. 

2. A Mahavite, one of David’s mighty men 
(1 Chron. xi. 46). 

3 Another of David’s heroes (ver. 47). 

4. One of the Gadites w T ho came to David 
at Ziklag (1 Chron. xn 11). 


5 A Levite, a son of Hebron. He lived in 
David’s time (1 Chron. xv. 9, 11). 

6 A Benjamite, a son of Shimhi (1 Chron 
viii. 20), 

7. Another Benjamite, a son of Shashak 
(1 Chron. vni. 22). 

8. A chief man of the half-tribe of Manas- 
seh east of the Jordan (1 Chron. v. 24) 

9. An overseer of the tithes and offerings 
in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chron xxxi 13). 

E-li-e'nai [probably, to Jehovah are my 
eyes] Probably a contraction of Elihoenai. 

A Benjamite, a son of Shimhi (1 Chron. 
viii 20). 

E-li-e'zer [God is a helper], 

1. A man of Damascus, the steward of 
Abraham (Gen. xv. 2; cp. xxiv 2). 

2. The younger son of Moses (Ex. xvm. 4 ; 
1 Chron. xxiii. 15, 17) 

3 A Benjamite, family of Becher (1 Chron. 
vn. 8). 

4. A son of Zichn He was a captain over 
the Reubemtes in David’s reign (1 Chion. 
xxvii 16). 

5. A priest who blew the trumpet before 
the ark in David’s reign (1 Chron xv. 24). 

6. A prophet, son of Dodavah of Mareshah. 
He predicted the shipwreck of Jehoshapliat’s 
vessels because he had joined with Ahaziali, 
of Ahab’s family (2 Chron xx 37) 

7. One of those whom Ezra sent for Le- 
vites, when it was found that there were few 
of them among the returning exiles (Ezra 
vm. 16) 

8. 9, and 10. Three men, one a priest, one 
a Levite, and one a son of Hanm, whom Ezra 
induced to put aw 7 ay their foreign wuVes (Ezra 
x. 18, 23, 31) 

11 An ancestor of Christ who lived be¬ 
tween the time of David and the captivity 
(Luke ni. 29). 

E-li-ho-e'nai. See Elieiioenai 

E-li-ho'reph [God is a reward] 

One of Solomon’s senbes (1 Kin iv 3) 

E-li'hu [he is God]. 

1. An Ephraimite, son of Tohu and an an¬ 
cestor of Samuel the prophet (1 Sam i l),ap- 
parentlv called also Eliab and Eliel (1 Cliron. 
vi 27, 34) 

2. David’s eldest brother, called also Eliab 
(cp 1 Sam. xvi 6 wuth 1 Chron xxvii 18). 
See Jesse 

3 A Manassite captain who with others 
joined David on his way to Ziklag (1 Chron. 
xn 20). 

4. A doorkeeper during David’s reign, of 
the family of Obed-edom (1 Chron. xxvi 7). 

5 One of Job’s friends, a Buzite, the son 
of Barachel (Job xxxii.-xxxvn ) 

E-li'Jah; in A. V. twice Eliah (1 Chron. 
viii. 27; Ezra x 26); in A V of N T. EliaB, 
which is the Hebrew word transliterated into 
Greek and provided with a Greek termina¬ 
tion [mv God is Jehovah] 

1 One of the greatest of the prophets. He 
was a Tishbite, having been born perhaps at 
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Tishbeh in Galilee; bat he dwelt in Gilead 
(1 Km. xvii 1); see Tishbite. He wore a 
garment of skin or of coarse camel-hair, 
which was girt about his loms with a leather 
girdle (2 Kin. l. 8; 1 Km. xix. 13). When 
Ahab, influenced by his wife Jezebel of Tyre, 
had given himself to the worship of the 
Tyrian god Baal, Elijah suddenly appeared 
upon the scene. He presented himself before 
the erring king, and predicted a drought of 
indefinite duration as a penalty for the re¬ 
jection of Jehovah. On account of the 
famine he retired first to the brook Cherith, 
where he was providentially fed by ravens; 
see Raven When the brook became dry he 
went to Zarephath on the coast of the Med¬ 
iterranean north of Tyre. A widow trusted 
God and shared her last cake with Elijah. 
God saw to it that her jar of meal and cruse 
of oil did not fail until the famine was 
ended; and when her son died he was re¬ 
stored to life at the prayer of the prophet 
(1 Kin xvii. 1-24; Luke iv 24-2(5). After 
many days, in the third year (1 Kin. xvni 
1; Luke iv. 25; Jas v 17), Elijah was 
directed to show himself to Ahab. Then 
followed the scene at mount Carmel The 
priests of Baal endeavored to secure evidence 
of Baal’s divinity, but failed. Then Elijah 
gathered the people about an ancient altar 
of the Lord, which had probably been erected 
by pious Israelites of the north whom the de¬ 
fection of the ten tribes prevented from wor¬ 
shiping at Jerusalem It had been thrown 
down. Elijah repaired it, taking twelve 
stones for the purpose, thus silently testify¬ 
ing that the division of the twelve tribes 
into two kingdoms was at variance with the 
divine will To obviate every possibility of 
fraud, he made the people drench the sacri¬ 
fice and the altar with water Then he cried 
to the Loid Fire fell, and consumed the 
sacrifice and destroyed the altar. Jehovah 
had attested his existence and his power 
Baal’s prophets, proven to be impostors, were 
taken down to the brook Kishon, at the foot 
of the mountain, and slain at Elijah’s bid¬ 
ding (1 Kin xvin 1-40; cp Deut xvii. 2-5; 
xin 13-1(5). The people had acknowledged 
Jehovah and obeyed Jehovah’s prophet, and 
the token of God’s returning favor was seen 
in the gathering clouds of rain; and the 
prophet, to do honor to the king as ruler of 
a realm now professedly the kingdom of 
God, girded up his loins and ran before the 
chariot of Ahab to the gate of Jezreel (41- 
46); see Forerunner. But Jezebel, furious 
at the destruction of her prophets, vowed the 
death of Elijah, who fled to mount Horeb. 
There, like Moses, he was divinely sustained 
for forty days and nights (Ex xxiv 18; 
xxxiv. 28; Deut. ix 9, 18; 1 Kin xix. 8), a 
foreshadowing of the similar incident in the 
life of Jesus (Mat. iv 2; Luke iv. 2) Elijah 
was rebuked, sent back to duty, and told to 
anoint Hazael to be king of Syria and Jehu 
to be king of Israel, that they might be the 


scourge of God to idolatrous Israel, and 
Elisha to be prophet to chastise by words. 
Elijah cast his mantle upon Elisha, calling 
him to the work, and entrusted to him the 
further execution of the commission (1 Kin. 
xix 1-21). When Jezebel had Naboth ju¬ 
dicially murdered in order to obtain his 
vineyard for Ahab, Elijah met the king in 
the coveted plot of ground and denounced 
Jehovah’s vengeance for the ciime (xxi. 
1-29). The death of Ahab at the battle of 
Ramoth-gilead was the beginning of the 
judgment which Elijah had uttered against 
the royal house (xxn. 1-40). When Ahab’s 
son and successor Ahaziah, injured by a fall 
from a window, sent messengers to the idol 
temple at Ekron to ask whether he should 
recover fiom his hurt, Elijah stopped them 
and turned them back; and twice when a 
captain with fifty men was sent apparently 
to arrest him, he called fire from the sky 
which consumed them The third captain 
begged for his life, and Elijah went with 
him to the king (2 Kin i 1-1(5) Finally the 
prophet obtained the honor, bestowed before 
only on Enoch (Gen v 24), of being trans¬ 
lated to heaven without dying A chanot 
and horses of fire appeared to him when he 
had gone with his attendant Elisha to the 
east of the Jordan, and, paiting them asun¬ 
der, took Elijah up m a whulwind to heaven 
(2 Km. u. 1-12) The event seems to have 
occurred just befoie Jehoram of Israel as¬ 
cended the throne (2 Kin n with i. 18 and 
in 1) and during the leign of Jehoshaphat 
of Judah (m 11), yet Elijah wiote a docu¬ 
ment m which he addressed Jehoram of 
Judah, who indeed was a co-regent with 
Jehoshaphat, and threatened lnm with di¬ 
vine judgment, not only for sins committed 
during the lifetime of Jehoshaphat, but for 
murder which he committed after Jehosha- 
phat’s death (2 Cliron xxi 12 , cp. 13 with 4). 
If Elijah was translated at the time indi¬ 
cated, he prophesied during his lifetime con¬ 
cerning future deeds of Jehoram, just as he 
foretold futuie acts of Hazael and Jehu 
(1 Kin. xix. 15-17) Less in accordance 
with the language of in 11 is the explana¬ 
tion that the account of Elijah’s translation 
is inserted where it is m 2 Kings simply to 
complete the narrative of his public activity, 
and that Elijah was still alive when Elisha 
was with the army of Jehoshaphat m south¬ 
ern Judah, and was living when Jehoram 
became sole king. The last two verses of the 
O T. predict that God will send Elijah before 
the coming of the great and dreadful day 
of the Lord (Mai iv 5, 6). The N T. ex¬ 
plains that the reference is to John the Bap¬ 
tist, who was like the Tishbite in humble 
dress and appearance (Mat in 4 ; Mark i. 6), 
in fidelity and m work (Mat. xi. 11-14; 
xvii 10-12, Mark ix. 11-13 ; Luke i. 17) 
There are those, however, who contend 
that while John appeared in the spirit 
and power of Elijah, the O. T. prophet 
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is yet to come, in person, before the second 
advent of Christ. Elijah appeared on the 
mount of Transfiguration as the represen¬ 
tative of the O T prophecy to do honor to 
Jesus, its theme (Mat. xvn 4; Mark ix 4 ; 
Luke ix. 30); and his ascension, to which 
there was nothing analogous in the history 
of John the Baptist, doubtless foreshadowed 
that of our risen Lord. 

The miracles which were wrought during 
the ministry of Elijah belong to the second 
of the four miracle periods of redemptive 
history, the period of the life and death 
struggle between the religion of Jehovah and 
Baal worship, when the adherence of the peo¬ 
ple of northern Israel to the faith of their 
fathers was at issue, and all other questions 
regarding religious observances sank to minor 
importance. See Miracle 

2. A Benjamite, a son of Jeroham, resident 
at Jerusalem (1 Chron. vui 27, R. V.) 

3. A priest, a son of Hanm. He married 
a gentile wife (Ezra x. 21). 

4. An Israelite induced by Ezra to put away 
his foreign wife (Ezra x. 26, R V.). 

E-li'ka. 

A Harodite, one of David’s mighty men 
(2 Sam. xxiii 25) 

E'lim [strong evergreen trees; such as oaks, 
terebinths, palms]. 

The second encampment of the Israelites 
after the passage of the Red Sea It was be¬ 
tween Marah and the desert of Sm, and had 
twelve springs of water and seventy palm 
trees (Ex. xv. 27, xvi 1; Num xxxin 9,10). 
Two valleys, wady Ghurundel and wady 
Useit, or Waseit, are rivals for the honor of 
representing the ancient Elim. The former 
has more water, and is commonly regarded 
as the site Both are fringed with trees and 
shrubs, though the adjacent parts of the 
desert are bare. The vegetation consists of 
palm trees, tamarisks, and acacias. 

E-lim'e-lecli [God is king] 

A man of Bethlehem of Judah, the hus¬ 
band of Naomi (Ruth l 1, 5). 

E-ii-o-e'nai [my eyes (are turned) toward 
Jehovah]. The Hebrew form is a legitimate 
variant of Eliehoenai. 

1. A descendant of Simeon (1 Chron iv 36). 

2. A Benjamite, family of Becher (1 Chron. 
vii. 8). 

3. A Levite (1 Chron. xxvi. 3, A. V). See 
Eliehoenai. 

4 and 5 Two Hebrews, each of whom was 
induced by Ezra to put away his foreign wife 
(Ezra x. 22, 27). 

6. A man of Judah, descended from Sheca- 
niah (1 Chron. lii. 23, 24). 

E-li'phal [God has judged] 

One of David’s mighty men, a son of Ur 
(1 Chron. xi. 35). Apparently called Eliph- 
•elet, the son of Ahasbai (2 Sam. xxiii. 34). 
See Ur. 

E-liph'a-let. See Eliphelet. 


E-li'phaz [God is strong] 

1. A son of Esau, by Adah, one of his wives 
(Gen xxxvi. 4) 

2. A Temamte, one of Job’s friends (Job 
ii. 11; iv 1; xv. 1; xxii 1; xlii. 7, 9) Prob¬ 
ably a descendant of No 1, who had a son 
Teman (Gen xxxvi 11) 

E-liph'e-leh, m R V. E-liph'e-le-liu [God 
is distinguished (as excellent)] 

A Levite, a singer and a harper, who acted 
also as a porter when David brought up the 
ark from the house of Obed-edom (1 Chron. 
xv. 18, 21). 

E-liph'e-let, in A. V. twice Eliphalet [God 
is deliverance]. 

1. A son born to David in Jerusalem (1 
Chron lii 6). A correct Hebrew alternate 
form is Elpalet (1 Chron xiv 5) 

2. Another son of David’s, born also at Je¬ 
rusalem, probably after the death of the 
former (2 Sam. v. 16, 1 Chron m. 8, xiv. 7). 

3 A son of Ahasbai, and one of David’s 
mighty men (2 Sam xxiii 34). Apparently 
called Eliphal in 1 Chron xi 35. 

4. A descendant of Jonathan and of Saul 
(1 Chron. viu 39). 

5. A son of Adomkam. He returned with 
Ezra from Babylon (Ezra vm. 13). 

6. A son of Hashum. Ezra induced him 
to put away his foreign wife (Ezra x 33) 

E-lis'a-beth [God is an oath, t. e , a cov¬ 
enant makei]. 

A godly woman, a daughter of the house 
of Aaron, and bearing the name of Aaron’s 
wife (Ex. vi 23, Elisheba) She became the 
wife of the priest Zachanas and the mother 
of John the Baptist. She bore him when she 
was of advanced years, his birth and mission 
having been communicated beforehand by an 
angel to her husband. Though of different 
tribes, she and Mary of Nazareth were kins¬ 
women, and Mary visited Elisabeth at a vil¬ 
lage (probably Juttah) m the hill country of 
Judaea. Elisabeth, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, welcomed Mary as the mother of the 
Lord (Luke i. 5-45). 

E-li'sha, in A. V. of N T El-i-se'us which 
is an imitation of the Greek modification of 
the name [God is salvation]. 

One of the two great prophets of the older 
period of Israelite history who labored m the 
northern kingdom He was the son of Sha- 
phat, dwelt at Abel-meholah in the Jordan 
valley, and belonged to a family of means; 
twelve yoke of oxen plowed his father’s 
fields. God appointed him to succeed Elijah 
(1 Kin. xix. 16, 19). Elijah found him 
plowing and cast his mantle over him 
Elisha understood the significance of the 
act ; went home, gave a farewell feast to the 
people, and returned to be the follower and 
assistant of Elijah (19-21). When Elijah went 
bevond the Jordan to be translated to heaven, 
Elisha kept by him ; and when told to ask a 
parting gift, had the wisdom to petition for 
a double portion of Ely ah’s spirit. He saw the 
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fiery chariot bear his master away, and tak¬ 
ing the mantle which had fallen from Elijah, 
struck the Jordan with it, which divided 
and permitted him to cross to its western 
side (2 Kin. ii 1-18). His subsequent life 
was marked by a series of miracles, some 
of knowledge, others of power, expressly 
wrought in the name of the Lord They 
belong to the second group of miracles in 
redemptive history. They occurred at a 
tune when the religion of Jehovah was en¬ 
gaged in a desperate struggle for existence 
against Baal worship, and, like the miracles 
wrought by Elijah, were intended toacciedit 
the prophet and to attest Jehovah to be the 
living God The miraculous power was so 
much under Elisha’s control that apparently 
he could exercise it at discretion; and lie 
used it largely, as did Christ, in simple 
deeds of kindness. In the name of the Lord 
he healed with salt the waters of the spnng 
at Jencho (19-22). He pronounced Jehovah’s 
curse on lads who mocked in him the prophet 
of the Lord, and two bears presentlv tore 
forty-two of them (23-25) He foretold the 
success of the expedition against Moab (m. 
11-27), secured the increase of a widow’s oil 
(iv 1-7), predicted to a Shunammite woman 
the birth of a son, and at Ins praver that son 
was restored to life when lie had died (8-37). ■ 
He named an antidote to a poisonous plant J 
in the pot in which food w r as being cooked ; 
foi the prophets (38-41) As prophet of the 1 
Lord he fed a hundred men with twenty i 
bailev loaves and a few ears of corn (42-44), I 
told Naawan to wash in the Jordan and he 
would be healed of his leprosy (v 1-19), and 
foretold its transference to Gehazi as a pun¬ 
ishment of lying and covetousness 1 20-27) He 
made an iron ax head, that had fallen into 
the river, float to the suiface (vi. 1-7) He 
mfoi nied the kmg of Israel of the movements 
and intentions of Ins Syrian nval (8-12) At 
his prayer, the Loid revealed to the prophet’s 
servant horses and chariots of fire suiround¬ 
ing them for their piotection (13-17), and 
caused blindness to fall ou the Syrian emis¬ 
saries sent to anest them (17-23). He inti¬ 
mated, without being told it, that a messen¬ 
ger from the king of Israel was at the door 
to take his life (vi 32, 33). He predicted 
great plenty and consequent cheapness of 
food in Samaria, while it was at famine prices 
during a siege, adding, however, that an un¬ 
believing lord who discredited the prediction 
should not participate in the boon, and he 
did not, for he was trampled to death in a 
crowd (vn. 1-20). Ho informed Beuhadad, 
king of Syria, of his approaching death (vni 
7-15). He declared the destruction of Ahab 
and his whole house, and sent a young 
prophet to anoint Jehu to execute the threat¬ 
ened judgment (ix. 1-x. 28). He predicted 
three victories over the Syrians (xiii 14-19). 
Finally, after his death, a man hastily cast 
into tlie same sepulcher was at once restored 
to life on touching the prophet’s bones (20,21). 


E-li'shah. 

The descendants of Javan collectively, who 
inhabited the country of Elishah (Gen. x. 4), 
This country was maritime, and exported 
blue and purple dye stuffs (Ezek. xxvii. 7). 
It has been variously explained as Hellas, 
Elis, jEoIis, Italy, and Carthage Philologi¬ 
cal objections weigh against the first four; 
and there is no proof that Carthage was ever 
called Elissa, and this town was besides in 
Africa Alislnya, whose king exchanged cor- 
lespoudence with the Pliaiaohs of the eight¬ 
eenth Egyptian dynasty, has been sug¬ 
gested, a countiy hard by Cilicia. This 
identification commends itself. 

E-lish'a-ma [God hath heard]. 

1 Son of Amnnhud, and prince of the 
Ephramntes at the beginning of the sojourn 
in the wilderness (Num i 10; n. 18), and 
ancestor of Joshua (1 Chron vii 26). 

2 A man of Judah, descended through 
Jerahmeel and Sheslian (1 Chron n 34, 41). 

3 A son of David, born at Jerusalem (1 
Chron in 6) See Elishua 

4 Another son of Da\id (2 Sam. v. 16; 1 
Chron m 8) 

5 A pi lest, one of those sent by Jehosha- 
pliat to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Chron. 
xvn 8). 

6 A prince and scnbe in the reign of king 
Jehoiakun (Jer xxxm 12, 20. 21), and prob¬ 
ably identical with the grandfather of Ishmael 
of the seed royal w ho muidered Gedaliah, the 
governor of Judjea under the Babylonians (2 
Kin xxv 25. Jer xli 1) 

E-lislTa-phat [God hath judged] 

One of the captains of hundreds who sup- 
poi ted Jehoiada in tlie revolt against Athaliah 
(2 Cliron xxm 1) 

E-lish'e-ba [God is an oath] 

Daughter of Anmnnadab, and sister of 
Kalishon She became the wufe of Aaron, 
and the mother of Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, 
and Ithamar (Ex vi 23) 

E-lish'u-a [God is salvation]. 

A son of David, born at Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
v 15; 1 Chron xiv 5) In the correspond¬ 
ing position in the third list of David’s sons 
(1 Cliron in 6) the name Elishama appears. 
In view of the reading of the other cata¬ 
logues, and since the name Elishama was 
borne by anothei of David’s sons, mentioned 
farther on m all three lists, it is reasonable 
to believe that Elishama m 1 Chron m 6 is a 
misreading of Elishua, as it is a quite intelli¬ 
gible one. 

E-li'ud [perhaps from Hebrew U hy*hud , 
God of Judah or of the Jews, a name which 
does not occur m the O T ] 

Son of Achim, and father of Eleazar, in 
the ancestry of Christ (Mat. l 14, 15). 

E-liz'a-phan or Elzaphan, the forms being 
interchangeable in Hebrew [God hath con¬ 
cealed] 

1 Son of Uzziel. and chief of the Koha- 
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thites in the wilderness (Ex. vi. 18,22: Num. 
iii 30) He assisted in removing the bodies of 
Nadab and Abihu from the camp (Lev. x. 4). 

2. Son of Pamach, and prince of the tribe 
of Zebulun m the wilderness (Num. xxxiv. 
25). 

E-li'zur [God is a rock] 

The pnnce of the Reubenites in the wil¬ 
derness (Num. l 5; ii 10). 

El'ka-nah [God hath created] 

1. A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Izhar, division of Korah. He was brother 
of Assir and Abiasaph (Ex. vi. 24; 1 Chron 
vi. 23 and perhaps 25). 

2, 3, and 4. Three Levites, links in one 
genealogy, one the son of Joel, the second 
the son of Mahath. and the third the son of 
Jeroham. Like the preceding, they were of 
the family of Kohath, house of Izhar, Kor- 
hite division; but they were descended from 
Abiasaph (1 Chron vi 36, son of Joel; 26, 35, 
of Mahath ; 27, 34, and 1 Sam i. 1, of Jero¬ 
ham). The last of the three belonged to the 
hill country of Ephraim, lived at Ramatliaim 
of the Zophites, was the husband of Hannah 
and Penmnah, and the father of Samuel (1 
Sam l.l; ii 11, 20). 

5 Another Korhite who had dwell in Ben¬ 
jamin, perhaps because the Korhites were 
doorkeepers of the tabernacle which was 
pitched in Benjamin (1 Chron. ix 19), and 
who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron xii 6) 

6. A doorkeeper for the ark during the 
reign of David (1 Chron xv. 23) 

7. A high dignitary at the court of Ahaz, 
second only to the king (2 Chron xxviii 7). 

8. A Levite who dwelt in a village of the 
Netophathites (1 Chron. ix 16). 

El'kosh-lte 

A citizen of Elkosh (Nah i 1). The tradi¬ 
tion that Alkush, two days’ journey north of 
Nineveh, was the birth and burial place of 
Nahum is late, being unknown to early Ara¬ 
bian and Syrian writers, and the contents 
of the book of Nahum are against it A cred¬ 
ible, but unproven, identification is with the 
town Elcesi or Helcestei in Galilee, which was 
pointed out to Jerome According to another 
tradition, preserved by Epiphanius, Elkosh 
lay to the south of Begabar, m Syriac Bet 
Gabre, that is, Beit Jibriu in the lowland of 
Judah. 

El'la-sar. 

A place in or near Babylonia (Gen, xiv. 1, 
9). Not improbably Lama, the remains of 
which now constitute the mounds of Sen- 
kereh, to the southeast of Erech. 

Elm. 

An erroneous Tendering of the Hebrew 
word f Elah in Hos. iv 13, A. V. The word 
is properly translated “ oak ” in Gen. xxxv 4 
and Judg. vi. 11,19, with terebinth on the 
margin of R. V. * 

El-m&'dam, in A. V. Elmodam. 

An ancestor of Christ, who lived before the 
exile (Luke iii. 28). 


EPna-am [God is pleasantness]. 

Thefathei of certain valiant men in David’s 
army (1 Clu on xi. 46) 

El'na-than [God hath given], 

1. The father of Nehushta, mother of king 
Jehoiachm (2 Km. xxiv 8). He dwelt at 
Jerusalem, and was probably the prince El- 
nathan, son of Achbor (Jer. xxvi. 22 , xxxvi. 
12, 25). 

2, 3, and 4. Three Levites, the first two 
chief men, and the third a man of under¬ 
standing, sent for by Ezra to the biook Ahava 
(Ezra vni. 16). 

E-lo'i [Aramaic, my God]. See Eli, I. 

Elon [an oak or terebinth] 

1. A Hittite, whose daughter Esau married 
(Gen xxvi. 34, xxxvi. 2). 

2. A son of Zebulun, and founder of a 
tribal family (Gen xlvi 14, Num xxvi 26). 

3 A Zebulonite who judged Israel for ten 
years, and was buried at Aijalon, in Zebulun 
(Judg xn. 11, 12). 

4 A village of Dan (Josh. xix. 43). Not 
identified; for Beit Elio, 8 miles northwest 
by west from Bethel, is not m the limits of 
the ancient terntoiy ot Dan. 

E'lon-beth-ha'nan [Elon of Beth-hanan]. 

A town m Dan, to judge from its associates 
(1 Kin. iv. 9), perhaps identical with Elon. 
Its site is not Beit ‘Anan, 8 V miles northwest 
of Jerusalem This place is in Benjamin, a 
different tax district (18), and the name is 
differently spelled. 

Eloth. See Elath 

ETpa-al [God is a reward] 

A man of Benjamin, son of Shaharaim, and 
head of a father’s house (1 Chron viii. 11, 
12, 18). 

El'pa-let, in R. V Elpelet. See Eliphe- 

LET. 

El-pa'ran. See Elath 

El'te-keh [perhaps, God is a dread]. 

A town of Dan assigned to the Levites 
(Josh. xix. 44; xxi. 23). and mentioned in 
the records of Sennacherib likewise in con¬ 
nection with Timnah and Ekron In 701 
b c. Sennacherib destroyed the town, and in 
its vicinity the decisive battle between the 
Assyrians and Egyptians was fought Not 
identified; certainly not Beit Likia, 2 miles 
south of the Nether Beth-horon. 

ETte-kon [God is firmness]. 

A village in the hill country of Judah (Josh, 
xv 59). Exact site unknown. 

El'to-lad [birth, race]. 

A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 30), assigned to the Simeonites 
(xix. 4). Called in 1 Chron. iv. 29 simply 
Tolad, with omission of what is either the 
word for God or the Arabic article. Exact 
site unknown. 

Elm. 

The sixth month of the year (Neh. vi. 15; 
1 Mac. xiv. 27), approximately September. 
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E-lu'zai [perhaps, God is my strength]. 

One of the valiant men who came to David 
to Ziklag (1 Chron. xii. 5) 

El-y-ma'iB. See Elam 

El'y-mas [apparently from Arabic ‘a/im, 
learned] 

A Jewish impostor, Bar-jesus by name, 
which means son of Jesus or Joshua, who 
pretended to learn the future through sor¬ 
cery. Paul encountered him in Paphos, a 
town of Cyprus, during his first missionary 
journey He sought to turn from the faith 
Sergius Paulus, the Homan deputy or pro- 
consul ,of the island, who seemed disposed to 
accept the doctrine of Paul and seek for bap¬ 
tism The apostle, therefore, severely re¬ 
buked the sorcerer and struck him with tem¬ 
porary blindness, the miracle removing the 
last doubt which the proconsul had as to the 
claims of Christian truth on his acceptance 
(Acts xin 6-12) 

El'za-bad [God hath bestowed] 

1 One of the valiant Gadites who came to 
David (1 Chron. xn 12) 

2 A Levite of the family of Obed-edom, 
and a doorkeeper at the house ot the Lord 
(1 Chron xxvi 7) 

El'za-phan. See Elizaphan 

Em-balm'. 

To attempt to preserve a dead body from 
decay by the use of sw r eet spices. The He¬ 
brews seldom embalmed their dead (Gen 1 
2, 26; ep 2 Chron xvi 14 , John xix 39), but 
the art of embalming was practiced by the 
Egyptians from very early times The em- 
balmers w ere a numerous guild, wdio dwelt 
at the cemeteries. They were divided into 
three classes—the first made the incision in 
the body, the second handled the spices, and 
the third conducted the religious ceremonies 
when the body was placed in the tomb By 
the time of the eighteenth dynasty, shortly 
before the time of Moses, they had bi ought 
their art to great perfection. The brain was 
drawm through the nose w r ith an non hook 
and replaced with spices. The entrails were 
removed, and the abdominal cavity w T as 
washed out by the injection of palm wune, 



and then filled with bruised myrrh, cassia, 
cinnamon, and other spices. Next the whole 


body was plunged in natron or, more exactly, 
subcarbonate of soda, and left in it for 
seventy days Then it was rolled in linen 
bandages only three or four inches wide, but 
of the extraordinary length of 700 or even 
1000 yards Gum Arabic was used to keep 
the bandages in “their place, and finally the 
corpse, now mummified, w’as placed in a 
case of wood or cartonnage, made in the shape 
of a man, and carved and painted to repre¬ 
sent the deceased person It was often en¬ 
closed m a second or outer case of wood 
or in a stone sarcophagus A less expensive 
method required no incision; the intestines 
were dissolved by an injection of oil of cedar. 
In the case of the poor, the abdomen was 
merely purged and steeped in natron (Herod, 
li 85-88, fully confirmed by Egyptian records 
and mummies) According to the Sicilian 
historian Diodorus, the interment of a rich 
man cost the relatives the equivalent of about 
$1200 A second-rate embalmment cost about 
$400, and there was a much cheaper kind 
for the common people Embalming ceased 
about A. D. 700. Many mummies are m the 
British and other museums Occasionally 
one is unrolled, but it tends to fall to pieces 
wdien exposed to the air 

Em-broid'ery. 

Ornamentation by raised figures of needle¬ 
work, executed with colored silks, gold or 
silver thread, or any similar material differ¬ 
ing from that of the original cloth. Bezaleel 
and Alioliab were able to practice, among 
other arts, that of embroidering in blue, 
purple, scarlet, and fine linen (Ex xxxv 35; 
xxxvin. 23) The screens for the door of the 
tabernacle and the gate of the court (Ex. 

; xxm 36; xxvn 16) and the girdle of the 
| high priest (xxvin 39, R V , xxxix 29) were 
embroidered The wealthy often wwe em- 
1 broidered garments (Judg. v. 30 ; Ps xlv. 14). 

E'mek-ke'ziz, m A V valley of Keziz [a 
vale cut off or vale of fissure] 

A towm of Benjamin, evidently in a valley 
and apparently near Jericho and Beth-hoglah 
(Josh xviii 21) Scarcely to be connected 
with wady el-Kaziz, a branch of the Kidron, 
which seems to lie too far w r est and south. 

Em'er-ald [Greek smaraqdos ]. 

1. The rendering of the Hebrew Nophek. 
It w'as the first stone in the second row of 
those on the Jewish high priest’s breastplate 
(Ex. xxviii. 18; xxxix. 11). The Syrians 
imported precious stones of this kind into 
Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 16), and the Tyrians used 
them for ornaments (xxviii. 13). The exact 
stone intended is doubtful. It may be the 
carbuncle (H V margin: cp Septuagint). 

2 The rendering of the Greek Smaragdos , 
meaning a precious stone of a light green 
color The name was perhaps applied to any 
green crystallized mineral. It was used for 
signets (Ecclus. xxxii. 6); a rainbow is likened 
to it (Rev. iv. 3); it was to be the fourth 
foundation in the New Jerusalem (xxi. 19; 
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cp Tobit xiii 16) The emerald is a variety 
of beryl, distinguished by its color, which is 
bright green, from typical beryl, which is 
pale green, passing into light blue, yellow, 
or white. While the beryl is colored by iron, 
the emerald is colored by chromium. An¬ 
ciently it was found in Cyprus, in Egypt, and 
in the mountains of Ethiopia. 

Em'e-rods [a corrupted form of hemor¬ 
rhoids] 

Piles; external or internal tumors in the 
anal region formed of dilated blood vessels 
(Deut. xxvin 27). They w’ere inflicted on 
the. Philistines of Ashdod and Ekron, to com¬ 
pel them to send back the ark which they 
had captured (1 Sam. v 6; vi. 11). 

E'mim, in A. V. Emims, a double plural. 

The ancient inhabitants of territory after¬ 
wards occupied by the Moabites. They were 
tall as the Anakim, and were once a nu¬ 
merous and powerful people (Deut n 9-11). 
Chedorlaomer smote them in the plain of 
Kinathaim (Gen xiv 5). 

Em-man'u-el. See Immanuel. 

Em'ma-us. 

1. A village 60 furlongs from Jerusalem, a 

distance which could bo traversed on foot be¬ 
tween the hour for supper and the time of an 
evening meeting (Luke xxiv. 13, 29, 33; cp 
Mark xvi 14: John xx 19). Vespasian lo¬ 
cated 800 veterans at “ Emmaus distant sixty 
[according to another reading, thnty] fur¬ 
longs from Jerusalem” (War vn 6,6). The 
Talmud states that Moza is Colonia Kubei- 
beh, meaning the little dome, 7 miles north¬ 
west of Jerusalem on the Roman road, was 
pointed out to the Crusaders as the site of 
Emmaus In the vicinity was the town of 
Mozah (Josh. xvni. 26). Three miles to the 
south of Kubeibeh is Kulomeh, that is col¬ 
ony, whose distance from Jerusalem is 4 
miles or more according to the road followed 
Probably, therefore, the site of Emmaus is 
to be found either at Kubiebeh or Kulomeh, 
or in the intervening country. The distance 
and tradition since the time of the Crusaders 
point to Kubeibeh; the Roman colony to 
which Emmaus was assigned may have left 
its name attached to a village in the southern 
part of its possessions. Conder’s suggestion 
of the ruin Khamaseh, 8 miles southwest of 
Jerusalem, is not happy. The distance suits, 
but the name does not readily; for only rarely 
does the smooth breathing, which appears in 
the Greek form of Emmaus, represent the 
strong guttural h, in Arabic h, i. e. kh (cp. 
Huldah and Hermon). w 

2. A walled town of some note 18 miles, or 
160 stades, westward from Jerusalem by a 
circuitous Roman road (1 Mac. lii. 40; ix. 50; 
War li 20, 4) Now ‘Amwas. 

Em'mor. See Hamob. 

E'na-lm [two springs]. 

A town on the road from Adullam to Tim- 
nath [Gen. xxxviii. 14, 21, in A. V. open) 


E'nam [place of fountains] 

A village in the lowland of Judah (Josh, 
xv 34); probably identical with Enaim. 

E'nan [having eyes, seeing]. 

The father of the prince of the tribe of 
Naplitali m the days of Moses (Num. l 15). 

En-camp'ment. See Camp. 

En-chant'er. 

One who practices any form of enchant¬ 
ment. In R. V. of Daniel (n. 2) it is the 
rendering of the Aramaic lAshshaphnn, and 
denotes conjurers and exorcists who used 
incantations and pronounced spells for the 
purpose of securing the aid of evil spirits or 
of freeing the supposed victims of evil spirits 
from their torments 
En-chant'ment. 

The practice of magical arts or the utter¬ 
ance of certain words whereby the aid of 
evil spirits is invoked, in order to produce 
| supernatural effects over human beings, dan¬ 
gerous animals, or nature generally En¬ 
chantment is not always distinguished from 
divination in the English versions (Num 
xxm. 23 ; xxiv. 1; and 2 Km. xvn 17, where 
enchantment is rather omen; and A. V of 
Jer. xxvii 9) Under enchantment are prop¬ 
erly included magic (Ex vn 11), conjuration, 
exorcism (Dan n. 2, in A. V. astrologer), sor¬ 
cery (Acts vm 9, 11; xiu. 8, 10). The prac¬ 
ticing of enchantments was forbidden by the 
Mosaic law (Deut xvni. 10) Enchantments 
practiced to prevent a venomous snake from 
biting (Eccles x 11, cp Ps lvm 5; Jer vm. 
17) belong, of course, to a different category. 
They require neither tnckeiy nor the invo¬ 
cation of the powers of evil. 

En'-dor. [fountain of habitation]. 

A town belonging to the tribe of Manasseh 
(Josh, xvn 11; reference to En-dor wanting 
in Septuagint). Sisera and his king, Jabin, 
perished in its vicinity (Ps. lxxxm 10) It 
was the residence of the woman with a fa¬ 
miliar spirit, whom king Saul consulted (1 
Sam. xxvm 7) It has been identified as 
the village of Endor or Eudur, on the north¬ 
ern shoulder of Little Hermon, 6 miles S E 
of Nazareth. See Saul 

En-eg'la-ixn [fountain of two calves]. 

A place on the Dead Sea (Ezek. xlvn 10). 

En-gan'nim [fountain of gardens]. 

1. A village in the lowland of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 34) Site unknown. 

2 A town on the boundary line of Issachar 
(Josh, xix 21), assigned to the Gershonite 
Levites (xxi. 29). It seems to be the Ginaea 
of Josephus (Antiq xx. 6. 1; War lii. 3, 4). 
It is the modern Jenin, a village of about 
3000 inhabitants, on the southern margin of 
the plain of Jezreel, 5 miles northeast of 
Dothan and about 7 southwest from mount 
Gilboa 

En-ge'di [fountain of a kid]. 

A fountain and town originally called 
Hazazon-tamar, meaning pruning of a palm 
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(2 Chron. xx. 2), in the wilderness on the 
western shore of the Dead Sea, in the tribe 
of Judah (Josh, xv 62). A difficult caravan 
route, crowded between mountain and sea, 
passed the spot. In the time of Abraham it 
was occupied by Amorites, who were smitten 
at the spot by Chedorlaomer (Gen xiv 7). 
David took refuge m the strongholds of the 
vicinity (1 Sam xxm 29) In one of the 
caves where he was hiding he cut off the 
skirt of Saul’s robe (xxiv. 1-22) The foun- 


In-mish'pat [fountain of judgment]. 

The same as Kadesh-barnea (Gen xiv. 7). 

E'noch, m A. V once Henoch (1 Chron. i. 3) 
[initiated, dedicated] The same name, borne 
by otheis, is rendered Henoch and Hanoch. 

1 and 2 A son of Cam, and the city which 
Cam built and named after him (Gen. iv. 17, 
lb) 

3. A descendant of Jared, and progenitor 
of Methuselah. He lived 365 years, and 



Wilderness of En-gedi, Dead ^ea, and Mountains of Moat) 


tain, which still bears the name of ‘Am Jidv, 
is a copious hot spring of ftosli water burst¬ 
ing foitli about 300 or 400 feetabo\e the base 
of a vast cliff, midway between the mouth 
of the Jordan and the southern point of the 
sea (cp Ezek xlvn 10) The hot watei 
created an oasis, rich with seini-tropual \ege- 
tation and celebrated for palms, \meyards, 
and balsam (Song i. 14 , Antiq lx 1, 2). 

En-had'dah [fountain of vehemence] 

A frontier village of Issaehar (Josh xix 
21) Not identified, though conjecturally 
near En-ganmni. 

En-hak'ko-re [fountain of him that ealled]. 

A spnng in Lehi which burst forth when 
Samson cried to the Lord (Judg xv 18, 19). 
It was long pointed out. 

En-ha'zor [fountain of the village] 

A fenced city of Naplitali (Josh xix 37), 
mentioned m the list between Kadesli and 
Iron Its site has not been positively iden¬ 
tified. 


walked with God He is the only one of the 
line of w hom it is not said that he died He 
was not, foi God took him (Gen v 18-24) 
lie was translated, and did not see death 
(Ecclus xliv 16, xlix 14, Heb xi. 5). In 
Jude 14, 15 there is a prophecy of Enoch’s in 
which he declares God’s just judgment of 
the unrighteous The w T ords of this prophecy 
are found m the pseudepigraphical Book of 
Enoch, which is an extravagant production, 
amplifying the antediluvian history, and 
even rendering it incredible Jude has either 
made a citation from this book or else both 
he and the author of the book quoted an old 
tradition. The N T writers have several 
times quoted uninspired, and even heathen, 
authors. 

E'nosh, in A. V Enos, except in 1 Chron. i. 
1 [man]. 

The son of Seth (Gen. iv. 26; v. 6-11; 1 
Chi on i 1, Luke m 38). 

En-rim'mon [fouutain ol Kinimon or of 
the pomegranate]. 


14 
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A town of Judah, inhabited after the cap- 
vity (Neb. xi. 29), and apparently consist- 
ig of the neighboring villages of Am and 
immon (see each). 

En-ro'gel [perhaps, spy’s or fuller’s spring]. 
A fountain just outside Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
vii. 17), near the valley of Hinnom and on 
he boundary line between Judah and Ben- 
amin (Josh. xv. 7 ; xviii. 16) According to 
osephus, it was in the king’s garden (Antiq. 
n 14, 4). During Absalom’s rebellion Jona- 
han and Ahimaaz took up their abode there, 
o be able to collect and send news to David 
2 Sam xvn. 17). Near by was the stone 
loheleth, where Adonijah instituted festiv- 
,ies when he conspired to seize the kingdom 
L Kin. i. 9). The traditional situation of 
he fountain, almost universally accepted, is 
hr Eyub, the well of Job, just below the 
unction of the valleys of Hinnom and the 
Lidron, south of Jerusalem. This is a well, 
25 feet deep, walled half way down and 
link the rest of the distance into the solid 
ock That it is a well and not a fountain is 
jarcely a serious objection to the traditional 
lentification (cp. Gen xvi. 7 with 14). The 
rell was doubtless suggested by the copious 
treams which at certain seasons are liable to 
ush from the ground at this spot. The 
lentification of En-rogel with the Fountain 
f the Virgin in the side of Ophel has a few 
dvocates, especially Grove and Conder. 
En-she'mesh [fountain of the sun] 

A fountain and town on the boundary line 
etween Judah and Benjamin (Josh, xv 7; 
viii 17) It is commonly identified with 
ton Haud, a little east of Bethany, on the 
md between Jerusalem and Jericho, and 
le last spring until the Jordan valley is 
cached. 

En-tap'pu-ah. See Tappuah 2. 

E-paen'e-tus [praiseworthy] 

A convert belonging to Achaia, and the 
rstfruits of that region to Christ. Paul 
illed him beloved (Rom. xvi. 5). 

Ep'a-phras. 

A Christian who, coming to Paul whilst 
e was a prisoner at Rome, gave a highly 
ivorable account of the Colossian church, 
nth which he was connected, perhaps as its 
linister. He joined the apostle in sending 
, salutations (Col. i 7, 8; iv. 12). He re- 
lained in Rome, and was in some sense 
’aul’s fellow-prisoner in Christ (Plnlem 23). 
ee Epaphboditus 

E-paph-ro-di'tus [lovely, charming], 

A Christian whom the church at Philippi 
snt with a present to the apostle Paul, then 
prisoner at Rome Soon afterwards he be- 
ime seriously ill. It grieved him that the 
ews of this sickness leached Philippi, and 
reated anxiety among his friends there. 
>n this account Paul sent him back to 
’hilippi as soon as his health permitted 
^hil. li. 25-30; iv. 18), making him the 


bearer of the Epistle to the Philippians 
Perhaps Epaphroditus and Epaphras were 
one and the same peison, but there is a 
difficulty in accepting this view, for the 
former seems clearly connected with the 
church at Philippi, and the latter with that 
at Colossi. 

E'phah, I. [darkness] 

1 A branch of the Midianites (Gen. xxv. 
4; 1 Chron. i 33), rich in camels and drom¬ 
edaries (Is. lx. 6). They lived in northeastern 
Arabia. 

2 A concubine of Caleb (1 Chron. n 46) 

3. A man of Judah, a son of Jahdai (1 
Chron li 47) 

E'phah, II. [perhaps from Egyptian oiphi, 
an old measure]. 

A measure of capacity containing ten omers 
(Ex. xvi. 36). and used for such articles as 
flour (Judg. vi 19) or barley (Ruth n 17). 
It was equivalent to a bath or onc-tenth of a 
cor (Ezek xlv. 11,14), and contained one Attic 
metretes or seventy-two sextanes (Antiq vni. 
2,9; ix 4, 5; and xv 9,2, where read metretes 
for medimnoi), and, if reckoned at 1952 17 
cubic inches, contained a trifle more than 3 
pecks, 5 quarts, American measure Dis¬ 
honest traders sometimes had an ephah of 
insufficient capacity and used it for fraud 
(Amos vni 5). 

E'phai [fatigued]. 

A Netophathite whose sons came with others 
to the Babylonian governor of Judaea after the 
fall of Jerusalem, and was promised protec¬ 
tion (Jer. xl 8). All were subsequently massa¬ 
cred by Ishmael (xli 3) 

E'pher [a calf or mule], 

1. A branch of the Midianites (Gen. xxv. 
4; 1 Chron. i. 33). Their exact location has 
not been determined 

2. A man of Judah descended from Ezrah 
(1 Chron. iv. 17). 

3. A chief man in the half-tribe of Manas- 
seh, east of the Jordan (1 Chron v 24). 

E-phes-dam'mim [end or coast of Dam- 
mim]. 

A place within the territory of Judah, be¬ 
tween Socoh and Azekah (1 Sam. xvn. 1). 
Called Pas-dammim m 1 Chron xi 13, a form 
perhaps due to corruption of the text. Com¬ 
monly identified with the ruins Damun, about 
4 miles to the northeast of Socoh. 

E-phe'si-ans, E-pis'tle to the 

This epistle was written by the apostle 
Paul when he was a prisoner (in 1; iv 1; vi. 
20), probably at Rome a d 62, though some 
assign it to the Caesarean imprisonment (Acts 
xxiv. 27). It is addressed to the saints which 
are at Ephesus and the faithful in Christ 
Jesus R V. notes, however, that some very 
ancient authorities omit the words “at Ephe¬ 
sus ” The two chief N. T manuscripts 
(Sinaitic and Vatican) omit them, and from 
very early times a difference of opinion ap¬ 
pears as to its intended readers, though the 
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tradition of the church called it “to the 
Ephesians ” The most probable explanation 
is that it was a circular letter intended for 
all the churches of the province of Asia, and 
that, since Ephesus was the chief of these, 
the epistle naturally came to be considered 
as addressed to it Perhaps the address was 
blank, and copies left in each city with the 
blank filled Its circular character seems to 
be confirmed by the absence from it of local 
allusions and discussions. It is a doctrinal 
and ethical treatise in the form of an epistle 
Like that to the Colossians, it w T as sent by 
Tychicus (vi 21), and the similarity of lan¬ 
guage and thought show r s that the tw r o were 
written at the same time. Compare for ex¬ 
ample 

Epli 1 1,2 w ith Col l 1, 2 
“ l 3,20,n 6,in 10, vi 12with Col l 5,in 
1-3 

44 l 6 with Col l 14 
“ l 7 “ “l 14 
“ l 8 “ 44 li 23 

“ l 9 , in 9, vi 19 with Col i. 26, li 2, iv 3 
44 l 10 with Col l 20,23 

“ l 11 44 “ l 12 

“ l 17 “ “ l 10 

“ l 19,20“ “ li 12 

“ l 20 “ “ ill 1 

“ l 22 “ “ l 18 

“ l 23 “ 44 li 9 

These are but examples, to which even the 
reader of the English Bible can add many 
more. The two epistles were evidently the 
product of the apostle’s mmd acting under 
the same circumstances And Ephesians seems 
to have been written just after Colossians In 
it the thought is carried further The theme 
of Colossians is the preeminence of Christ’s 
person and wmrk That of Ephesians is the 
establishment of the church, consideied as 
the entire number of the redeemed The 
Ephesians, in fact, may be said to sum up all 
Paul’s previous teaching for the purpose of 
stating the purpose of God m the mission of 
his Son, which was the redemption of his 
chosen people to manifest to all the universe 
the riches of his grace. Hence, assuming 
salvation through faith, the divinity and 
finished work of Jesus and the calling of the 
gentiles, it advances to a complete theodicy. 
In chap l. we have what may be called the 
divine side of the church’s history, which 
originated in God’s sovereign and eternal 
purpose (3-6). was effected by Christ’s woik 
(7-12), and is certified by the sealing of the 
Spirit (13, 14). He prays that they may un¬ 
derstand the hope of Christ’s calling, of w T hich 
the risen and exalted Saviour is the first fruit 
and pledge (15-23) In chap ii w r e have the 
human side of the history, being taught that 
the elect are delivered out of sin and con¬ 
demnation by unmerited grace (1-10), and 
are united, Jew and gentile, through Christ 
into one spiritual temple (11-22) In chap 
iii. the apostle states his own position as the 
minister to the church of this divine mys¬ 
tery (1-13), and prays that they may realize 


and enjoy what God has prepared for them 
(14-21) Chapters iv.-vi. are an extended 
exhoitation to walk worthily of their high 
calling m all the relations of the present life. 
The Epistle to the Romans, addressed from 
the East to the West, was Paul’s complete 
statement of the way of salvation The 
Epistle to the Ephesians, addressed from the 
West to the East, was his complete statement 
of the whole puipose of God in human his¬ 
tory It may be said to maik the climax of 
his theological mstiuction g t. p 

Before the Epistle to the Ephesians was 
written, Paul had seen a new spiritual com¬ 
munity anse in the w’orld, composed of 
peisons of different races, he had been 
' teaching that this community, the church, 
is the bodv of Christ (Rom xii 5; 1 Cor. 
xn. 27, Col l. 18, n 19), and he had been 
emphasizing the importance of harmony 
among its membeis (Rom xii 4-8; 1 Cor. 
xn 12-30). In writing at this time to the 
chinches m the province of Asia, whose 
meinbeiship was composed of the most di¬ 
verse racial elements and among whom spec¬ 
ulative theories were rife which tended to 
subordinate Chnst, it was natural for the 
apostle to give prominence to the conception 
of Chnst as the head of the body, the 
church (Eph i 22, 23 1 , from whom the 
whole body fitly framed and knit together 
through that which every joint supplieth, 
accoidmg to the working in due measure of 
each several part, maketh the increase of the 
i body unto the building up of itself m love 
(iv 16, R V , cp n 11-22) And not only 
was the prominence of this thought natural 
at this time in a letter from Paul to Chris¬ 
tians in the province of Asia; but such an 
expression of his mature thought about 
Christ was to be expected under these con¬ 
ditions fiom one whose deep inteiest m the 
subject is witnessed by his eailier epistles. 

j i> D 

Eph'e-sus [accoidmg to tradition, permis¬ 
sion] 

A city of Lvdia on the western coast of 
Asia Minor, at the mouth of the river Cay- 
ster, neaily midway between Miletus on the 
south and Smyrna on thenoitli Situated 
at the junction of natural tiade routes, and 
neai a far-famed shnne of an Asiatic nature 
goddess, whom the Gieeks identified w r ith 
Aitemis, its growth was assured In the 
eleventh century B. c. the town was seized 
by the Ionians, a section of the Gieek race. 
Ephesus became one of the tw'elve cities be¬ 
longing to theii confedeiation, and itself the 
capital of Ionia About 555 b c the city 
submitted to Crcesus, king of Ljdia, whose 
capital was at Sardis, but it soon fell under 
the Persian domination When the victories 
of Alexander the Great overthrew the Per¬ 
sian empire,Ephesus came under Macedonian- 
Greek rule Hitherto it had been confined 
to a low, alluvial plain liable to be flooded. 
About 286 B. c., how'evei, Lysimachus ex- 
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tended it to an adjacent eminence which the 
water could not reach By this change of 
location the temple of Artemis was left out¬ 
side the city walls. In 190 b. c the Homans, 
after defeating Antiochus the Great at Mag¬ 
nesia, took Ephesus from him, and gave it 
to Eumenes II, king of Pergamos. On the 
death of Attalus III. of Pergamos in 133 
B c it reverted to them, and eventually be¬ 
came the capital of the Roman province of 
Asia In a d 29 the city was much dam¬ 
aged by an earthquake, but was rebuilt by 
the emperor Tiberius Many Jews with 
Roman citizenship resided at Ephesus, and 
maintained a synagogue (Antiq. xiv 10, 11 


was one of the seven churches of Asia 
addressed in the book of Revelation (Rev. 
i 11; n 1-7), and according to tiadition 
the apostle John spent the last years of his 
life in the city. The third general council 
of the church was held at Ephesus, A. D. 431, 
and defined the doctrine of the person of 
Christ so far as affirming that Christ has two 
natures and one person ; and in 449 a synod 
was convened, the so-called Robbei Council, 
which restored Eutvchus The silting up of 
the harbor by mud brought down by the 
Cayster led to the decav of the city Among 
its remains aie the ruins of the wall and a 
gate, the stadion, a fine theater, Roman 
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and 13; Acts xvin 19; xix 17); and Paul, 
on his way to Jerusalem, toward the end of 
his second missionary journey, paid a short 
visit to the place, preached m the synagogue, 
and left Aquila and Priscilla there, who con¬ 
tinued the work (Acts xvm 19-21). On his 
third journev he labored at Ephesus at least 
two years and three months, leaving the city 
after the not which was stirred up by Deme¬ 
trius, a maker of small silver models of the 
temple, who found his craft endangered by the 
preaching of the apostle (xix 1-41; cp 1 
Cor xv 32; xvi. 8; 2 Tim l. 18). Paul left 
Timothy behind to prevent the church fiom 
being corrupted bv false doctrine (1 Tim 
i. 3). Subsequently, returning from Europe 
and unable to revisit Ephesus, he sum¬ 
moned the elders of the church to him 
at Miletus (Acts xx. 16, 17). Tychicus 
was afterwards sent to Ephesus with the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (Eph i 1 ; vi. 
21; 2 Tim. iv. 12) The church at Ephesus 


baths, and a libiary. The site of the gioat 
temple i« a swamp. 

An earlier Ionic temple was set on fire by 
Heiostiatos in 356 B c and destioycd , but 
it was lebuilt within a few years The new 
structure w T as a magnificent woik of Ionic 
architecture, four times as large as the Pai- 
thenon at Athens, and ranked as one of the 
seven wonders of the world It stood on a 
platform about 425 feet in length and 239£ 
feet m -width, measured from the lowest 
step A flight of ten steps led to the pave¬ 
ment of the platform, and three more steps 
to the pavement of the temple. The temple 
itself was 342 \ feet in length and 164 feet in 
width. It consisted of two rows of eight 
columns each in front and lear, and two rows 
of twenty columns each on either side of the 
sanctuary These with two columns at each 
entrance of the sanctuary made one hundred 
in all. Each was a monolith of marble 55 
feet in height, and the eighteen at each end 
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were sculptured. The roof was covered with 
large white marble tiles. The cella or inner 
sanctuary, which these columns surrounded, 
was 70 feet wide and 103 long. Its internal 
ornamentation was of surpassing spleudoi, 
adorned with works of art by Phidias and 
Praxiteles, Scopas, Parrhasius, and Apelles 
See illustration under Diana. It w T as de- 
stioved by the Goths about A D. 200 

The theater was one of the largest known 
of all that have remained to modern times 
The auditorium was semicircular, 493 feet 
in diameter, and the orchestra was 110. The 
stage was 22 feet wide. The theater contained 
<» > rows of seats, and afforded room for an 
audience of 24,300 persons. 

Ephlal [judicious] 

A man of Judah of the family of Jerahmeel 
1 1 Citron, n. 37). 

Ephod [a covering]. 

I An upper garment worn by the Jewish 
high priest. It was one of six sacred vest¬ 
ments which he was required to put on wlien 
about to conduct the worship of God (Ex. 
xxviu 4), and was of gold, blue, puipie 
scarlet, and fine twined linen. It consisted 
of two shoulder pieces joined by the two 
edges (6, 7). and falling over the front and 
back part of the body Them was a hole m 
the top, doubtless for the head, wutli a woven 
border of the same mateiials around, to ren¬ 
der the cloth less liable to tear (8, cp 32). On 
it, so as to stand upon the shouldeis of the 
priest when the ephod was worn, weie two 
onyx stones, each having engraved upon it the 
names of six tribes (xx vin 9; xxxix 6,7) In 
front, to rings attached underneath close to 
the coupling, the breastplate was bound with 
a lace of blue, so that the breastplate itself 
might be supported (xxvm. 25, 27, 28 ; xxxix. 
19-311 David, desiring to ask counsel of 
God in the presence of the high priest, had 
the ephod brought near (1 Sam xxm. 9-12; 
xxx 7, 8), for with it were the Unm and 
Tlmmmnn (Ex xxvm. 30). An ephod might 
thus readily become an object of adoration 
-or be used in the worship of an idol (Judg. 
vm. 27; xvn 5). The robe of the epliod was 
a garment distinct from the ephod, was blue, 
and w r as sleeveless, fnnged at the bottom 
with alternate bells of gold and pomegran¬ 
ates of blue, purple, and scarlet (Ex. xxviii. 
31-33, xxix 5; xxxix. 22-26) 

A more simple ephod of linen, probably 
without the ornamentation, was worn by 
ordinary priests. The eighty-five whom Doeg 
slew all wore the linen ephod (ISam. xxn. 18). 
Samuel, also, wore an ephod while he was a 
child in charge of Eli, the high priest (1 Sam. 
ii. 18). David wore one apparently of simple 
linen (2 Sam. vi. 14; 1 Chron. xv 27) 

2. The father of Hanniel, prince of Manas- 
seh in the time of Moses (Num. xxxiv. 23). 

Eph'pha-tha. 

An Aramaic imperative signifying “be 
•opened ” (Mark vii. 34). 


E'phra-im [double fruitfulness]. 

1 The younger son of Joseph and Asenath, 
daughter of Potipherah, priest of On. He 
was born while Joseph was prime minister 
of Egypt (Gen. xli. 45-52). When the two 
sons were brought to Jacob on his sickbed, 
to receive their grandfather’s blessing, Jacob 
intentionally laid his right hand ,(the hand 
of gi cater honor) oil the head of Ephraim, 
the younger grandson, and his left on that 
of Manasseh, the elder. Being remonstrated 
with by Joseph, he explained that both should 
become a people, but Ephraim should be 
the greater and should be the ancestor of a 
multitude of peoples or tribal families (Gen. 
xlviii. 8-20). Ephraim and Manasseh, though 
only grandchildren of Jacob, were treated 
as if they were his children, and their de¬ 
scendants were consequently regarded as two 
tribes instead of one Ephraim had the sor¬ 
row of losing two of his sons, who were slain 
while making a raid on the cattle of the 
Philistines (1 Chron. vii 20-22). 

2 The tribe of which Ephraim was the 
progenitor (Josh xvi 4, 10; Judg v 14). 
The growth of the tribe was for a time re¬ 
tarded by the death of several of bis sons in 
a fray against the Philistines (1 Chron. vii. 
21-23) At the first census in the wilderness 
the Ephraimites numbered 40,500, being the 
lowest m number of the tribes excepting only 
Manasseh and Benjamin (Num. i 33) They 
fell off during the wanderings, and at the 
second census numbered only 32,300. being 
now T the lowest of all the tribes except Simeon 
(xxvi 37), still the double tribe of Joseph 
w r as the largest of the tribes, and numbered 
83,200 men, besides women and children (34, 
37 cp Dent xxxm 17) When Joshua w r as 
the leadei of Israel, the tribe rose rapidly m 
reputation, for he w*as himself an Ephraimite 
(Josh xix 50, xxiv 30) The tribe was al¬ 
lotted territory west of the Jordan Its 
southern boundaiv line lan from the Jordan 
at Jenclio to Bethel, Luz, Atarotli-addar, 
-Upper Bctli-horon, Low er Beth-horon, Gezer, 
and the sea (Josh xvi 1-3, 5). The north¬ 
ern line ran through Miehmethath, near She- 
cliem, eastward to Taauath-slnloh, Janoah, 
Ataroth, and Naarah, reached Jericho and the 
Jordan (6,7), and passed westward from Mich- 
metliath to Eu-tappuali, the river Kanah and 
the Mediterranean (8; cp. xvn. 7) It had the 
territory of the half-tribe of Manasseh, west 
of the Jordan, on the north, and Benjamin 
on the south; it reached the Mediterranean 
on the west and to the Jordan on the east. 
Shechem w as within the territory of Ephraim 
(Josh. xxi. 20, 21 ; 1 Kin. xii 25,1 Chron. vi. 
67) The Ephraimites failed to expel the 
Canaamtes from Gezer, which w as within the 
lot of Ephraim ; but, either alone or in con¬ 
junction with their kindred the Manassites, 
they captured Bethel (Judg. i. 22-26, 29). 
They acted patriotically in the fight cele¬ 
brated in song by Deborah (v. 14). They 
quarreled with Gideon, who was a Manas- 
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site, for not having called them to aid him 
in expelling the Midiamtes from Canaan (viii. 
1-3). They resolutely encountered in battle 
Jephthah, the deliverer of Israel, for not 
having summoned them to assist him m the 
Ammonite war, 42,000 of the tribe falling in 
the struggle (xii. 1-6) Micah, of graven 
image notoriety, resided in mount Ephraim 
(xvii 1); and the Levite, the ill-treatment 
of whose concubine led to the hostilities 
against Benjamin, sojourned there (xix. 1). 
Jeroboam was a man of Ephraim, and after 
he had become king over the revolted ten 
tnbes, he rebuilt Shechem in mount Ephraim 
to be his capital (1 Kin xn 25). 

The hill country of Ephraim, or mount 
Ephraim, as it is sometimes called, was so 
much of the central range of Palestine as 
was occupied by the tribe of Ephraim. It 
did not include the towns of Taanach, Me- 
giddo, Beth-shean, and Abel-meholah, on the 
north and east (1 Km iv 8,12), nor Knjath- 
jeanm, Gibeah, or the territory of Benjamin 
on the south (Judg xvm. 12,13, xix. 16; 1 Sam. 
ix 4; 1 Kin iv. 8, 18; 2 Chron xv 8) If it 
included terntory north of Shechem (1 Chron. 
vi 66, 68, with 1 Kin iv 12), it was thus 
bounded on three sides by the southern bor- 
dei of the plain of Esdraelou, the Jordan 
valley, and the teintory of Benjamin The 
teim did not pioperly designate any part of 
the district occupied by Benjamin. Even 
Judg. iv 5 and 2 Sam xx 1, 21 do not neces¬ 
sarily imply any broadei use of the term 
But after the establishment of the noithern 
kingdom with its shifting southern fiontier, 
the southern limits of the lull country of 
Ephraim were no longer cleaily defined 

The wood of Ephraim, in which the battle 
took place between the foices of David and 
those of the rebel Absalom (2 Sam xvm 6, cp 
xvii. 22, 24, 26, 27), was evidently east ol the 
Jordan, and near Mahanaim, but its exact 
situation is unknown It probably took its 
name either fiom the defeat of the Epliraim- 
ites in the time of Jephthah (Judg xn 1 
seq ), or because it was opposite to the ter¬ 
ritory and mountain of Ephraim 

For the gate of Ephraim, see Jerusalem 
II., 3 

3. The ten tribes of which Ephraim be¬ 
came the head. Used m this sense especially 
by the prophets (Is vn 2, 5, 9, 17, ix 9, 
xvii. 3 , xxvm 3; Hos iv. 17; v. 3; ix 3-17) 

4. A city to which Baal-hazor was adjacent 
(2 Sam. xm 23), probably the same place as 
Ephraim near to the wilderness (John xi 54), 
and Aphserema, which at one time belonged 
to Samaria (1 Mac xi 34) The Roman gen¬ 
eral Vespasian took Ephraim and Bethel dur¬ 
ing his advance on Jerusalem (War iv 9, 9). 
Robinson identifies it with Ophrah of Ben¬ 
jamin, and locates it at the modern village 
of Taiyibeh, on a conical hill ‘standing on 
high land 4 miles east-northeast of Bethel. 
The identification has met general accept¬ 
ance. 


E'phra-im-ite. 

A member of the tribe of Ephraim (Judg. 
xii 5). More frequently Ephrathite, as m 
the original. 

E'phra-in. See Ephron 2. 

Eph'ra-thah, in A V Ephratah [fruitful¬ 
ness, fruitful land] A shorter form, occasion¬ 
ally used in the Hebrew text and preserved 
in the versions, is Ephrath 

1 The original name of Bethlehem in 
Judsea (Gen xxxv. 19, xlvm 7, Ruth iv. 
11). It is sometimes called Bethlehem-eph- 
ratah (Mic v 2) 

2 A wife of Caleb, son of Hezron. She 
was the mother of Hur (1 Chron. n. 19, 50; 
iv 4). 

3. The territory of Ephraim (Ps cxxxii 6; 
see Ephrathite 2); or better, Kinath-jeanm, 
which belonged to Caleb-ephrathah (1 Chron 
ii 50, 51), and where the ark had been kept 
tor a long time 

Eph'rath-ite. 

1 A native or inhabitant of Ephrath, i e 
Bethlehem (1 Sam xvn 12; Ruth i 2). 

2. An Ephraimite, one belonging to the 
tribe of Ephraim (1 Sam i 1 , 1 Kin xi 26) 

Ephron [vituline] 

1 A Hittite, resident at Hebron, and owner 
of the cave of Machpelah, which he sold to 
Abraham (Gen xxm 8; xxv 9) 

2 A city which was taken from Jeroboam 
by Abijah (2 Chron xm 19) Abandoning the 
Hebrew text for the traditional pronuncia¬ 
tion of the synagogue, A V and the margin 
of the R V have Ephrain Ttwo calves or 
fawns], an Aramaic dual Commonly iden¬ 
tified with the town of Ephraim 

3 A city east of the Jordan in the terri¬ 
tory of Manasseh, in a pass on the road be¬ 
tween Karnaim and Beth-shean It was cap¬ 
tured by Judas Maccabjeus (1 Mac v 46-52 , 
2 Mac xn 27, 29; Antiq xn 8, 5) 

4 A mountain ridge between Nephtoah 
and Kirjath-jeanm, on the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin (Josh xv 9) 

Ep-i-cu-re'&ns. 

One of the leading philosophic sects of 
Greece and Rome It derived its name and 
its existence from the great philosopher Epi¬ 
curus. He was born 341 R c in the island 
of Samos, but was of Athenian descent, and 
made Athens the scene of his lilework In 
306 B c. he founded a school or college with 
a garden attached, m which he taught for 
the next thirty-six years, till his death m 
270 b c He is said to have written about 
three hundred philosophic books, nearly all 
of which are lost. In physics he, like De¬ 
mocritus, attributes all nature to changes 
among atoms m themselves eternal. He 
does not recognize a Creator, but, with cu¬ 
rious inconsistency, finds a place m his sys¬ 
tem for a multitude of gods, who, however, 
supremely happy in themselves, take no part 
in human affairs. With regard to his ethics, 
a popular misconception prevails. He de- 
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sires that pleasuie shall be pursued and pain 
avoided ; but the notion that by pleasure he 
meant only sensual gratification is erroneous. 
He included under the term the pleasure de¬ 
rived from the exercise of the intellect and 
the moral faculty. Personally he was so pure 
that some thought he was destitute of pas¬ 
sions The Epicu reans were mostly men of soft 
temperament, the very opposite of the Stoics, 
who were cast m an iron mould Both phil¬ 
osophic sects rejected Paul’s doctrine at 
Athens, but both showed their tolerance by 
taking the apostle to the court of Areopagus 
to have his teaching examined, in place of 
exciting a not against him, as had been done 
at various places where he had preached 
(Acts xvn 18-20). 

Ep-i-lep'tic. 

A person affected with the falling sickness, 
a disease which in its severe form is charac¬ 
terized by recurrent attacks of loss of con¬ 
sciousness with spasms (Mat xvn 15. m A. V. 
lunatic , Mark lx 18) In this case the disease 
was occasioned by demoniacal possession 

E-pis'ties. 

The name given to twenty-one books of the 
N T The earliest of them antedate the 
gospels, Paul having written his epistles to 
the Tliessalomans about A r> 52 They are 
letters which were written by the apostles, 
or which received apostolic sanction; and 
they are addressed to particular churches, 
and deal with doctrinal and practical ques¬ 
tions, or to individuals, vet contain matter 
of wide import, or to Christians generallv, 
and not to any one person oi church With 
the exception of the Epistle to the Hebrew’s 
and 1 John, thev open, according to the 
custom of the time, with the name or title 
of the writer and that of the person or 
church addressed, and then follow words of 
gieetmg 

Tin* epistles are classed in thiee groups, 
but the groups au* neither exhaustive noi 
mutually exclusive 1 Pauline; for the 
fiist thnteen begin with the statement 
that the letter was sent by Paul oi by 
him m conjunction with other C’lnistian 
woikeis, as Sostlienes (1 Cor l. 1), Timothy 
(2 (’or. l 1; Phil i 1, Col i 1; Philem 1), 
or Silvanus and Timothy together (1 Thes 
i 1 , 2 Thes. i. 3). Paul, as a rule, employed 
an amanuensis to write fiom his dictation 
(Rom xvi 22), the apostle adding the saluta¬ 
tion m his ow T n hand, which he says was the 
token in evciy epistle (1 Cor xvi 21, Col 
iv 18; 2 Thes iii 37) In the case of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, however, he departed 
from his rule, and wiote the whole letter 
with his own hand (Gal vi 11) 2 Within 

the group of Pauline epistles are three known 
as the pastoral epistles, namely, 1 and 2 
Timothy and Titus They are addressed to 
the persons whose names they bear, and 
contain directions for the training and gov¬ 
erning of churches and the proper treatment 


of individual members 3 Five epistles are 
called general in the titles prefixed to them 
in the A. V. * James, 1 and 2 Peter, 1 John, 
and Jude In the early church, however, 
seven were classed as catholic; 2 and 3 John 
being included (Eusebius, Hist Eccles li. 23), 
although these two are simple personal letters 
addressed to individuals The word catholic 
was probably used in its sense of general, to 
denote an encyclical letter to the church at 
large: and the elect lady and Gaius, to whom 
2 and 3 John respectively are addressed, 
were probablv understood to represent the 
church universal 

The epistolary form was not a mere literary 
device, chosen for a doctunal treatise Usu¬ 
ally at least the epistles were written in the 
way of ordinal y correspondence. They were 
prompted bv personal motives and were due 
to the waiter’s own initiative (Philemon, 2 
John); or thev were penned in reply to 
letters, or were based on information other¬ 
wise obtained, concerning matters requiring 
attention in anv particular church (1 Cor i. 
11, 2 Cor vn 5-7, 1 Thes in. 5, 6). But 
they are adapted to all peisons in like cir¬ 
cumstances , Paul requested that certain of 
his epistles be read bv others than by tho^e 
only to whom they w T ere addressed (Col iv. 
10). The apostles claimed that these epis¬ 
tles are the w T ord of God (1 Thes. n. 13; 1 
Pet i 12). and from the beginning they 
ranked with the other Scriptures. Peter in 
a d. 68 spoke of Paul’s epistles as part of 
the Scriptmes (2 Pet in 35,10), and Polycarp 
in A d 115 quoted the Psalms and Ephesians 
side bv side as equally Seriptuie. See Canon. 

The titles of the epistles were not part of 
the original composition, but were prefixed 
afterwauls They are lacking in early manu- 
scnpts, and are no part of Scripture. Most 
of them aie founded on the first verse of the 
epistle; but that prefixed to the Epistle to the 
Helnews is not derived from the letter itself, 
and is of doubtful accuracy The notices ap¬ 
pended to the epistles in the A V regarding 
the place wlieie the letter was penned were 
likewise no pait of the oiiginal composition. 

Er [awake on the watch] 

1 A son of Judah who died in Canaan by 
a judgment of God for Ins wickedness (Gen. 
xxxvin 1-7, xlvi 12, 1 Cliron. n 3). 

2 A descendant of Judah, of the family 
of Shelah (1 Cliron iv 21',. 

3 An ancestor of Christ, about midway be¬ 
tween Davul and Zerubbabel (Luke in 28) 

E'ran [watchful] 

A descendant of Ephraim through Shuthe- 
lah, and founder of a tribal family (Num. 
xxvi 36). 

E-ras'tus [beloved] 

A Christian, oue of those who ministered 
to Paul He was sent with Timothy from 
Ephesus into Macedonia just before the not 
at the former place (Acts xix. 22) He is 
probably the person mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 
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20 as having abode at Corinth, who was 
doubtless the Christian in high official posi¬ 
tion, chambeilam of the city of Corinth, 
who joined with Paul in sending salutations 
to the Roman converts (Rom. xvi 23). 

E'rech [Assyrian Uruk and Aiku\. 

A city of Shmar or Lower Babylonia, one 
of those constituting part of Nimrod’s king¬ 
dom (Gen. x 10) It is now represented by 
the mounds of Warka, a considerable dis¬ 
tance south of Babylon, on a marshy region, 
east of the Euphrates. The extreme an¬ 
tiquity of the city has been established by 
the Babylonian inscriptions Arehevites were 
settled in Samaria by Asnapper (Ezra iv 9) 

E'ri [watching]. 

A son of Gad and founder of a tribal family 
(Gen. xlvi. 16; Num xxvi. 16). 

E-sa'ias. See Isaiah. 

E-sar-had'don [Ashur hath given broth¬ 
ers] 

The favorite, though not the eldest, son of 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria The partiality 
so annoyed two other brothers, Adrammeleeh 
and Nergalsliarezer, that they assassinated 
their father, escaping afterwards into Ar¬ 
menia (2 Kin xix. 36, 37. 2 Chron xxxn 
21, Is xxxvii 37, 38) When this base mur¬ 
der was perpetrated, Esal-haddon was him¬ 
self conducting a campaign m the northwest, 
probably m Armenia. On receiving news of 
the event, he at once started with his army 
for Nineveh, but was met on the way by the 
rebel forces The confederates w ere, how ever, 
defeated, and Esar-haddon w as able to ascend 
the throne of Assyria on the 8th of Nisan, 
680 b c. The partiality of the father had 
not been misplaced Esar-haddon w as equally 
eminent as a military geneial and a political 
ruler. In his fiist y^ar he defeated the son 
of Merodach-baladan m southern Babylonia. 
Later he commenced the restoration of the 
city of Babylon w hich Sennacherib, provoked 
by its continual revolts against the Assyrian 
domination, had given up to plunder. Esar- 
haddon also waged war against the Cim¬ 
merian barbarians w T ho had descended upon 
the more civilized south from beyond the 
Caucasus; against the mountaineers of Cilicia, 
and against the children of Eden who w ere 
in Telassar (cp. Is. xxxvii 12) In his fourth 
year he captured and pillaged Sidon, deported 
its inhabitants, razed the city to the ground, 
and erected a new town on the old site Its 
king had escaped by sea, but he was pursued, 
taken, and beheaded The same fate befell 
his two royal allies Afterwards twelve tribes 
on the mainland and ten in Cyprus submitted 
to the Assyrian dominion Among others 
were Manasseh, king of Judah, and the kings 
of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Gaza. Ashkelon, 
Ekron, and Ashdod Esar-haddon success¬ 
fully accomplished two most difficult mili¬ 
tary enterprises, the penetration of the Ara¬ 
bian desert and of far off Media He turned 
his attention to a yet greater undertaking, 


the conquest of Egypt, but he was for a time 
diverted from his purpose, being compelled 
in his eighth year to war with a tribe at the 
head of the Persian Gulf and near Ur At 
length m his tenth year he made his great 
expedition against Egypt. Marching past 
Tyre, he left the city under siege. He en¬ 
tered Egypt, captured Memphis, and laid the 
entire country and its petty kings at Ins feet. 
He divided the valley of the Nile from 
Thebes to the Mediterranean into twenty 
satrapies Over the less important in a spirit 
of conciliation he set governors of native 
descent, but over the more impoitant he 
placed Assyrian governors. He died 669 or 
668 b c , leaving his eldest son, Ashurbanipal, 
who for a short time previously had been 
associated with him in the government, to 
ascend the throne. 

E'sau [hairy] 

Son of Isaac and Rebekah, and elder twin 
brother of Jacob Esau was so named be¬ 
cause he was all over like an hairy garment 
(Gen xxv. 21-26) As he grew up he became 
a skillful hunter, and was accustomed to bring 
home venison, doubtless the flesh of various 
antelopes, to his father Isaac On one occa¬ 
sion he returned from the chase famishing, 
and asked for some red pottage which Jacob 
had just made ready Jacob asked from him 
the surrender of his birthright as payment, 
and Esau, esteeming the higher blessings 
lightly, and caring more for present gratifica¬ 
tion, sold his birthright rather than wait foi 
the preparation of food From the red pot¬ 
tage, which was its price, Esau obtained a 
second name, Edom, ? e Red (27-34 , Hob 
xn 16, 17) When he w T as 40 years old he 
married two wives, Judith orOholibamah and 
Basemath or Adah, both Hittites (Gen xxw 
34, 35; xxxvi 1, 2) Afterwards he wedded 
Mahalath, called also Basemath, the daugh¬ 
ter of Ishmael (xxvni 9, xxxvi 3) When 
Isaac was old and nearly blind, he designed 
to confer the covenanted blessing on Esau, 
who was his favorite son But Jacob w T as 
Rebekah’s favorite, and she induced linn to 
personate Esau and fraudulently obtain the 
blessing. Esau resolved to kill his selfish 
brother, but did not like to carry out the 
murder while his father was living (xxvn 
1-41) To give time for this anger to cool, 
Jacob fled to Mesopotamia, and for twenty 
years was an exile (xxvii 42-xxxi 55). On 
his return he took means to appease his 
justly offended brother; and Esau, who was 
of a generous nature, dismissed his vindictive 
feeling, and gave Jacob a fraternal reception 
(xxxn 3-xxxiii. 15) Prior to this Esau had 
taken up his abode in mount Seir, to which 
he at once returned (16). The reconciliation 
between the brothers was permanent, and 
both met to bury their father (xxxv. 29). 
Esau’s descendants increased and ultimately 
dispossessed the original inhabitants of mount 
Seir and became the Edomite people (Deut 
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ii 4,12, 22). Mount Scir could, accordingly, 
be called the mount of Esau (Obad. 8, 9, 19, 
21). For the election of Jacob to be the 
child of promise and the rejection of Esau, 
see Gen. xxv.23; Mai i 2,3, Rom. ix 12,13. 

Es'dras. 

The Greek form of Ezra. It is used in the 
Septuagmt and the Apocrypha, but does not 
occur m the canonical Scriptures See Apoc¬ 
rypha 

E'sek [contention] 

A well dug by Isaac in the valley of Gerar, 
•which the Philistine herdmen claimed (Geta 
xxvi 20). 

E'shan, in A V Eshean [support]. 

A village in the mountains of Judah, 
grouped with Dumah and Hebron (Josh, 
xv. 52) Septuagmt has Soma , hence it may 
be identical with the ruin es-Simia, near 
Dumah, and about 8V miles southwest by 
south of Hebron 

Esh'ba-al. See Ishboshetii 

Esh'ban [icason, intelligence] 

A son of Dislion, descended from Seir the 
Honte (Gen. xxxvi 20, 1 Chron 1 . 41). 

Esh'col [a cluster, specially of grapes] 

1 One of three Amonte brothers, residing 
near Hebron and confederate with Abram 
(Gen xiv 13, 24) 

2 A valley near, probably north of, Hebron 
(Num xm 22,23, I)eut i 24) The region 
round about Hebron is celebrated for its large 
clusters of luscious grapes It is uneel tain 
whether the valley bore this name before the 
time of Moses or not At any rate the name 
henceforth suggested to the Israelites the 
s]K)t wlieie the spies, whom Moses had sent 
to spy out the land, cut the famous cluster 
which two of them earned suspended on a 
pole between them to save from being dashed 
and broken (Num xm 24) 

E'she-an. See Eshan 

E'shek [violence, oppression] 

A Benjamite, a descendant of Saul (1 Chron. 
▼ill. 39) 

Esh'ka-lon-ite. See Asiikelontte 

Esh'ta-ol [perhaps petition] 

A town m the lowland of Judah (Josh xv. 
33), eventuallv allotted to the Danites (xix. 
41) It is commonly mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with Zorah (Judg xm. 25 ; xvi 31; x\m 
2, 8, 11 , 1 Chron. n 53) It has been iden¬ 
tified as the village of Eshu‘a about 1* miles 
east by north from Zorah, and 13 miles west, 
slightly north from Jerusalem. 

Esh'ta-ul-ite, in R V Eshtaolite. ■> 

An inhabitant of Eshtaol (1 Chron ii 53) 

Esh-te-mo'a, once Eshtemoh (Josh xv 
50) [obedience]. 

1. A town in the hill country of Judah, 
given with its suburbs to the priests (Josh 
xv. 50 ; xxi. 14; 1 Chron. vi. 57). David sent 
it some of the spoils obtained on the recap¬ 


ture of Ziklag (1 Sam. xxx. 28). The site 
has been found at Sem<i‘a, 9 miles south of 
Hebron, a considerable village with the foun¬ 
dation of ancient walls designed for a large 
town 

2 A Maacathite, son of Hodiah (1 Chron. 
iv 19, R. V.). 

Esh'ton [possibly uxorious]. 

A descendant of Chelub, reckoned in the 
genealogy of Judah (1 Chron. iv. 12). 

Es'li [perhaps from Hebrew ’esh, at my 
side (is God)] 

An ancestor of Christ who lived after the 
captivity (Luke m. 25). 

Es'rom. See Hezron 

Es-senes'. 

An order of men among the Jews in the 
time of Christ, who numbered about 4000, 
and devoted themselves to a more or less 
ascetic life Hoping by isolation to escape 
ceremonial defilement, they formed colonies 
by themselves The wilderness of Judsea 
near En-gedi was a favorite place for their 
settlements, but there were colonies m va¬ 
rious towns of Judaea also Each colony had 
its own synagogue, a common hall for meals 
and assemblies, and provision for daily bath¬ 
ing in running water Whoever became a 
member of the older gave up all that he pos¬ 
sessed to it They read the law of Moses 
daily and nightly, and endeavored to regu¬ 
late their lives in every detail according to 
it Then habits were simple. Their food 
and clothing were plain They passed the 
day in husbandry and other useful industry 
Money was almost unnecessary, as they sup¬ 
plied their needs by their own labor; and 
when they tiaveled, they found lodging and 
food free of cost among their brethren Thev 
had no slaves, as they recognized no distinc¬ 
tion between men save that of clean and un¬ 
clean Thev did not deny the fitness of mar¬ 
riage ; but they abstained from wedlock, ex¬ 
cept one party among them. Their morality 
was lofty They promised “ to honor God, to 
be righteous tow T aid man. to injure no one, 
either at the bidding of another or of their 
own accord, to hate evil, to promote good, to 
be faithful to every one, especially those in 
authority, to love the truth, to unmask liars, 
and to keep the hand from theft and the 
conscience from unrighteous gam” (Antiq. 
xvni 1. 5 , War ii 8, 2-13). 

Es'ther [from Persian siiareh, star]. 

A beautiful maiden, daughter of Abihail, 
and piobably of the tribe of Benjamin (Esth. 
n 15 ; and cp. 5 with 7)/ Her Hebrew name 
„w r as H a dassah, myrtle trEaily left an orphan, 
she was brought up at Susa, the Persian 
metropolis, by Moidecai, her cousin, who 
adopted her. Ahasuerus, king of Persia, w r ho 
by common consent is identified w r ith Xerxes, 
w hen in wine, ordered Vashti the queen to 
be brought into the banquet hall and dis¬ 
played in royal regalia to the revelers. An- 
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gered by her refusal to submit to such indig¬ 
nity, he followed the advice of his obsequious 
courtiers, and decreed her permanent seclu¬ 
sion and had his realm searched for a fair 
maiden to take her place. Eventually, m 
the seventh year of the king, Esther was 
selected and installed in the palace as queen. 
It was not known at the time that she was a 
Jewess She came to the throne at a critical 
time The royal favorite was Haman. Five 
years after Esther’s elevation (Esth n. 16; 
iii. 7), Haman, annoyed by Moi decai’s re¬ 
fusal to do him obeisance, wished to revenge 
himself by the massacre, not simply of Mor- 
decai, but of all the large Jewish population 
scatteied throughout the empire. He se¬ 
cured the king’s consent by the offer of a 
heavy bribe and by allusion to the stubborn 
adherence of the Jews to their own laws and 
customs; and he sought to get the aid of the 
rabble in the work of slaughter by an appeal 
to their greed (Esth. li 5—iii 15). Moi decai 
urged Esther to interfere for the protection 
of her race She was afraid ; but, on being 
solemnly addressed by her guardian, she, 
after fasting and prayer, risked her life by 
coming unbidden into the king’s presence. 
With great prudence and tact she made a 
favorable opportunity for bringing to the 
king’s attention the fact that Haman’s plot 
invaded the palace and included her; and, 
since the edict of destruction could not be 
recalled, she gained permission for the Jews 
to defend themselves, and even to take the 
offensive against their foes. The time and 
manner of Esther’s death are unknown If 
Ahasuerus is Xerxes, as is universally be¬ 
lieved, Esther was one of Xerxes’ wives (ep. 
the wives of Xerxes’ father, Herod, iii. 88; vn. 
2, and also 2 Sam. m. 2-5, xi. 26, 27; 1 Kin. 
i. 11; vii. 8; xi. 3; Dan v 2, 10), of whom 
one was Amestris, the daughter or grand¬ 
daughter of Otanes, first definitely reported 
as already Xerxes’ wife in 479 B. c , his sev¬ 
enth or eighth regnal year (Herod, ix. 109 ; 
cp vii. 61; Ctesias, Exc. Pers. 20). Yashti 
was the reigning wife in Xerxes’ third year 
(Esth i. 3, 9), the year in which he convoked 
a great assembly to consult about a war with 
the Greeks (Herod, vii 7, 8), and Esther was 
put into her place in the tenth month of the 
seventh year (Esth. ii 16,17), and was queen 
in the twelfth year also (in 7; v. 3). 

The book of Esther is the last of the his¬ 
torical books of the O T. In the Hebrew 
canon it stands among the Hagiographa; 
formerly, according to the Talmud, between 
Daniel and Ezra, but now just after Eccle¬ 
siastes and immediately before Daniel This 
latter position is due to its being grouped 
with four other rolls which were used on five 
solemn anniversaries. The last of these an¬ 
niversaries is Purim, hence Esther has been 
placed last among the Five Rolls. Long after 
the completion of the canon, the right of 
Esther to its place m that canon was called 
in question by the Jews, probably, however, 


not seriously, but to afford opportunity for 
intellectual display m its defense. The Jews 
now regard it with special honor. Christians 
have been more divided on the subject of its 
nieiits. Melito of Sardis and Gregory of 
Nazianzus omitted it from their lists of 
canonical books; Athanasius classed it with 
non-canonical books, and Luther denounced 
it Opposition to it was based mainly on the 
fact that the name of God does not occur m 
it even once But iv. 14 implies the existence 
of Providence : iv 16 recognizes fasting as a 
religious practice, and ix 31 not merely fast¬ 
ing, but a cry or prayer. The great lesson 
of the book is, in fact, the overruling power 
of Providence. 

Investigates who seek for a possible myth¬ 
ological or legendary origin for the narratives 
of the Old Testament argue that the book of 
Esther springs from such a source. The 
theory of a Babylonian origin is most in 
vogue In its principal form at present it 
rests its claim for acceptance mainly on the 
evidence that Esther is a late form of the 
name of the Babylonian goddess Ishtar; and 
that Estliei’s other name Hadassah is the 
Babylonian word ljadashatu, bride, originally 
myrtle, and is used as a title of goddesses 
Mordecai is the same as Marduk, the patron 
deity of Babylon He is the cousin of Esther, 
and it is possible thus to relate Marduk to 
Ishtar Haman, the adversary of Mordecai, 
represents Hummaii or Hamman, a chief 
god of the Elamites, in whose capital Susa 
the scene is laid; and Zeresh, the w ife of 
Haman, mav be the same as Kinsha, an 
Elamite goddess, presumably the consort of 
Humman Yashti is also an Elamite deity, 
presumably a goddess. The successful re¬ 
sistance of Moidecai and Esther to Haman, 
Zeresh, and Vashti is the conflict of the gods 
of Babylonia with the gods of Elam, in other 
words, it is the struggle between Babylonia 
and Elam for supremacy, which lasted for a 
thousand yeais and ended m the victory of 
Babylonia (Jensen, Wiener Zeitschrift f. d 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, vi. 47 ff, 209 ff; 
Gunkel, Scliopfung und Chaos, 310-314, w T lio 
admits that the basis is lacking so long as 
the word Pur remains unexplained, 314). If 
this theory were established, it might show 
that the Jews of the dispersion, feeding their 
hopes on the prophecies of deliverance, in¬ 
stituted a joyous feast and made use of the 
contest of Marduk and Ishtar wuth Humba 
and Washti to illustrate or typify the ceitam 
victory of the Jews over all their foes. 

Before this theory is adopted, however, its 
foundations must be critically examined : 

I. Regarding the Elamite deities. 1 The 
identification of Haman, the archenemy of 
the Jews, with the chief god of the Elamites. 
(1) The name of this deity was ordinarily 
written by the Assyrians Humba, but in 
certain phonetic connections it was repro¬ 
duced by them as Umman, with a final nun, 
and this form could be represented in Hebrew 
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bji Human or Haman. So far good ; but (2) 
the book of Esther tells more about Haman 
than his name. It knows lnm as the son of 
ILunmedatha, and an Agagite (in 1, 10; 
vm 3, ix 24) ; and gives the names of ten 
sons of his (ix. 7-10) The Elamite theory- 
does not account for these names, and fails 
to explain this descent. 2 Regarding Hainan’s 
wife, Zeresh, whom the theory would identify 
with an Elamite goddess, there should be 
noted (1) the argument for the goddess Ki- 
risha, thus* The deity Kinsha is apparently 
identical with the deity Kmrisha, who may 
have been a goddess A temple was dedi¬ 
cated to Humba and Kirirndia, and hence 
Kiriri'-.lm oi Knuha mav have been the wife 
of Humba (wzkm vi 63). The aigument 
lacks cogency (2) Some texts of Josephus 
give the initial letter m the name of Hainan's 
wife as G (Vntiq xi 6, 10; see Niese’s edi¬ 
tion) , and reading Geresh instead of Zeresh, 
the sound approximates that of Kinsha, the 
Elamite deitv, perhaps a goddess But other 
copies of Josephus agree with the great mail- 
uscupts of the Septuagint (A, B, and Lucian) 
These typical texts support the Hebiewfoim 
of the name in this essential point and attest 
in vanous ways the sibilant zam. Z and not 
G, as the first letter in the name of Hainan’s 
wife They allow scant resemblance to the 
name Kinsha 3 The name of the Elamite 
deitv Mashti (not Bar-ti, as Piofessor Kayce, 
UMng the alternative sound of the first sign, 
writes the name) mav, for phonetic leasons, 
be pronounced Washti, and thus eoriespond 
to Vashti, the queen in the opening chapters 
of the book of Esther Washti was “prob¬ 
ably a goddess ”( wzkw vi 51) Evidently 
much that is essential to the theorv remains 
to be proven. Even if the assumption re¬ 
garding the sex of this deity weie established 
as a fact, it would be necessary to inquire 
whether Vasliti was not the abbreviation of 
a compound name containing the name of 
this deity (ep Ben-hadad). But, after all, 
Vashti may be a good Persiau name, as befits 
the queen of Aliasuerus (see V vshti) 

II Regarding the Hebrews who figure in 
the narrative- 1 Possibly the parents of 
Esther named their daughter, or friends of 
later years called the handsome maiden, after 
the bright and beautiful star of evening and 
morning (Is xiv 12; Rev. xxn 16; ep. 
Lebana) But (1) there are obstinate etymo¬ 
logical facts against identifying the name of 
Esther with that of the star-goddess lshtar. 
The initial letter of Esther is aleph, whereas 
of lshtar it is ain. All the Semitic dialects, 
east and west, in which the name of the god¬ 
dess occurs, without exception preserved this 
distinction and maintained it until centuries 
after the book of Esther had been written 
and the celebration of Purim had become 
universal among the Jews throughout the 
world. It is reported, indeed, that the plural 
of lshtar is written with aleph, not ain, in 
some Jewish incantations on sherds found in 


Babylonia. The date of these sherds is not 
I stated. But whether they are as early as 
the book of Esther or much later, this form 
of lshtar is abnormal and sadly degenerate. 
The citation of it is irrelevant, for the vo¬ 
cabulary of the book of Esther is not degen¬ 
erate There is, however, no need to think 
of lshtar at all; since Esther, as a Persian 
word, is the good name Stella, a star. (2) 

: The evidence that hadmhatu denotes a bride 
| is valid But there is no evidence whatso¬ 
ever that it signified myrtle, and none that 
it was used as a characteristic epithet of god¬ 
desses The comparison of it with Esther’s 
own Hebrew name Hadassah is peculiarly 
unfortunate from the standpoint of etymol¬ 
ogy ; for the Assyrian counterpart of Ha¬ 
dassah would be ’adamatu, not £ adashatu . (3) 
Finally, Esther is known m the book that 
bears her name as the daughter of Abiliail 
and a queen of Aliasuerus, and the theory 
utterly tails to explain these relationships. 
2 Mordeeai means either belonging to Mar- 
duk or is a diminutive or hypocoristic form 
of Marduk Now (1) the name Maiduk and 
its diminutive Marduka weie quite fre¬ 
quently borne by men m Babylon. (2) The 
iorm of the name in the book of Esther 
points to a man, not to a god (3) Such 
names were not wanting among godly He¬ 
brews* compare A polios, Henadad, Shenazzar 
The name Moidecai itself was borne by 
anothei Jew- of the exile besides the cousin 
of Esther (Ezra n 2) (4) The narrative 

takes Moidtcai's lineage back thiough sev- 
eial ancestors to the tnbe of Benjamin (Esth. 
n 5 1 

Thus, on removing the mere surmises from 
the mass of evidence ofieied in suppoit of 
the theoiy, the name Esthoi may pel chance 
be, but yet scarcely is, a foim of lshtar in 
this nariative , Mordeeai is ceitamly derived 
fiom Maiduk . and Haman and Vashti mav 
lepiesent Elamite deities But gianting all 
this in faun of the theory, nevertheless: 
1 No substantial giound lias been found for 
regaiding the personages who beai these 
names m the nai rative as deities latlierthan 
people, and, moieover, the hypothesis fails 
to account ten the ancestry of the chief actors 
in the events described And w hy does king 
Aliasuerus appeal ’ 2 Against the tlieoiy of 
a heathen ongin is the acceptance of the 
event as historical, and the universal cele- 
biation of the festival in the first century 
by the Jews thioughout the world (Antiq. 
xi 6,13 ; Septuagint; 2 Mac xv. 36) 3 The 

principal events of the narrativ e are expressly 
claimed to be recorded in the state chronicles 
of Persia (Esth. n 23; vi. 1, 2, x. 2) 4. 

Finally, so far as any form of the theory 
assumes a heathen festival as the origin of 
Purim, the grand objection is that no heathen 
celebration has yet been discovered for the 
fourteenth and fifteenth days of Adar, the 
twelfth month of the year. See other articles, 
such as Mobdecai, Pbovince, Vashti. 
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The language of the book of Esthei is He¬ 
brew, like that of Ezra and Nehennah, but 
Kuth more Peisian words From x 2 it would 
seem that Xerxes was dead when it was 
penned. Its date is geneially fixed about 
425 B. C , forty years after his assassination, 
or at least in the leign of Artaxerxes, 465- 
425; and there is no valid reason to date it 
later. The book is not quoted in the X. T., 
nor alluded to. Certain additions to it appear 
in the Septuagint Jerome separated them 
and put them at the end of the book, and 
they now find place in the Apocrypha. 

E'tam [place of beasts of piey] 

1. A village on the border of the south 
country and the lowland, tiansferied from 
Judah to Simeon (1 Chron iv 32; cp. Josh, 
xv 32 and 42). In the cleft of a rock near 
by Samson dwelt for a time (Judg xv 8,11), 
having gone down thithei from Tininah. 
Perhaps the site is ‘Aitun, about 11 miles 
W. S W of Hebron. But the rock of Etam 
may have been nearer Samson’s home Chiefly 
for this reason Condor locates the cleft at Beit 
‘Atab, 5 miles S. E by E of Zorali, Schick at 
Arak Isma‘in, in wady Ismahn, 24 miles E. 
S E of Zorah 

2 A town in the neighborhood of Bethle¬ 
hem, fortified by Kehoboam for the defense 
of Judah after the secession of the ten tribes 
(1 Chron. iv 3 ; 2 Chron. xi 6; and Josh xv. 
60 in Septuagint). According to the Talmud, 
the temple at Jerusalem was supplied with 
water conducted from the spring of Etam, 
and an ancient aqueduct extends for 7 miles 
from the temple hill, past Bethlehem, to 
three pools, the lowest of which is fed by a 
neighboring spring, situated on the south, 
called ‘Ain ‘Atan Josephus relates that Solo¬ 
mon was fond of driving out m the early 
morning to Etan (written also Etam), distant 
2 schoinoi or 7 miles from Jerusalem, where 
there was a delightful prospect of gardens 
and rivulets (Antiq vni 7, 3, cp Song vi. 
11, 12; Eccl li 5, 6). Here, then, at ‘Am 
‘Atan, near the village of Urtas and about 2 
miles southwest of Bethlehem, was the site 
of Etam. The three reservoirs were discov¬ 
ered by pilgrims at quite a late date and 
named the pools of Solomon. The aqueduct 
is ancient, antedating the Christian era and 
the Roman period. Pontius Pilate probably 
used it as the last section of the great conduit 
which he undertook to build for the purpose 
of bringing water to Jerusalem from a dis¬ 
tance of 200 stadia or 23 miles (Antiq. xvni. 
3, 2; or 400 stadia, War n. 9, 4) Another 
section extends from the three pools to the 
wady el-‘Arrub near Hebron, and a third 
reaches a few miles southward from the 
pools to the wady el-Biar. 

E'tham [perhaps boundary]. 

The first encampment of the Israelites 
after leaving Succoth, as they were depart¬ 
ing from Egypt. It was on the edge of the 
wilderness (Ex. xiii. 20; Num. xxxni. 6). It 


apparently did not lie on the direct road 
from Egypt to the Philistine country (Ex. 
xiii. 17). The name was extended to a por¬ 
tion of the wilderness of Shur, requiring at 
least three days to cross it, and apparently 
reaching to or even including Marah (Num. 
xxxiii. 8; cp. Ex. xv 22). Identifications 
have been proposed, but are all conjectural. 

E'than [firmness, perpetuity] 

1. A descendant of Judah, belonging to 
the tribal family of Zerah (1 Chron n G). He 
seems to have been the person of this name 
who was celebrated for his wisdom (1 Kin 
iv. 31; Ps. lxxxix , title) 

2. A Levite, of the family of Gershom, 
house of Libni (1 Chron vi 42, 43; cp 20 
and Num xxvi 58). 

3 A Levite, of the family of Merari, house 
of Mushi He was a son of Kishi or Ku- 
shaiah, and was appointed a singer in the 
time of David (1 Chron vi. 44, 47; xv 17, 
19) His name, it appears, was changed to 
Jeduthun, praising one, after his appoint¬ 
ment to service m the tabernacle at Gibeon 
(1 Chron. xvi. 38-41; cp. xv. 17, 19 with 
xxv 1) 

Eth'a-nim [incessant rains] 

The seventh month (1 Km viii 2), called 
also Tishn It was approximately October 
Within it fell the feast of trumpets, the 
great day of atonement, and the feast of 
tabernacles See Yeak 

Eth'ba-al [with Baal, or, to judge from 
the Greek lorm, with him is Baal] 

A king of the Tyrians and Sidonians, and 
father of Jezebel (1 Kin xvi 31, Antiq vni 
13,1 and 2 , ix 6, 6) He was priest of Ashto- 
reth, but slew his brother and seized the 
throne (contra Apion i 18) 

E'ther [abundance] 

A village in the lowland of Judah (Josh 

xv 42), but allotted to the tribe of Simeon 
(xix 7) It is called Tochen in 1 Chron. iv 
32 The best suggestion as to its site is the 
ruined village of ‘Atr, about a mile north¬ 
west by north of Beit Jibrin. 

E-thi-o'pi-a [Greek Aithiopm , sunburnt 
Possibly, however, this may have been sub¬ 
stituted for the Egyptian Eihaush, Ethiopia, 
with which it nearly agrees m sound]. 

1. A country called in the Hebrew language 
Cush, which is continually mentioned in con¬ 
nection with Egypt (Ps. lxvm. 31; Is. xx 3-5 , 
Ezek. xxx. 4, 5; Dan. xi 43; Nah. iii. 9) and 
sometimes with Libya or the Libyans (2 Chron 

xvi 8; Ezek. xxx. 5; xxxviii. 5 ; Dan xi 
43; Nah. m. 9), and must certainly have been 
in eastern Africa. It ran southward from 
Syene, the southern point of Egypt (Ezek. 
xxix 10, R. V. margin ; cp. Judith l 10). It 
was manifestly the upper region of the Nile, 
the Soudan, Nubia with Kordofan, Sennaar, 
and northern Abyssinia, a region in large 
measure desert, though in places fertile. This 
general region was known to the Egyptians 
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as Kes. The rivers of Ethiopia (Is. xviii. 1; 
Zeph. iii. 10) were probably the White and 
Blue Niles, with the Atbara or Tacazze. The 
topazes of Ethiopia were celebrated (Job 
xxvm. 19). Its inhabitants were tall (Is. 
xlv. 14). They were colored men, probably 
black (Jer. xni 23). They engaged in mer¬ 
cantile transactions, selling the productions 
of their country in foreign lands (Is xlv. 14), 
and as a consequence became wealthy (xlin. 
3) When the Ethiopians, led by Zerah, in¬ 
vaded Judah, they were signally defeated by 
king Asa (2 Chron. xiv. 9-15; xvi 8). An 
Ethiopian dynasty, the twenty-fifth, estab¬ 
lished itself m Egypt; to it belonged that 
Tirhakah who met Sennacherib in battle at 
Eltekeh (2 Km. xix 9; Is xxxvii 9). Isaiah 
(xx 1-6) and Zeplianiah (n. 12) prophesied 
against the Ethiopians, while the psalmist 
predicted that Ethiopia would haste to stretch 
out her hands unto God (Ps lxviii 31 , cp 
lxxxvii. i) The prophecy obtained fulfill¬ 
ment in the eon\ersion of the Ethiopian 
eunuch (Acts vm 20-40) and the introduc¬ 
tion of the gospel into Abyssinia, which still 
remains a Christian kingdom 

2 There was an Asiatic as well as ail Afri¬ 
can Cush See (Tsn 1 and 2 
Eth-ka'zin, in A V It-tah-ka'zin, with 
the case-ending 

A place on the boundary line of Zebulun 
(Josh xix 13) 

Eth'nan [gift lure] 

A mail oi Judah, family of Hezron (1 
Chron iv 7; cp 5 and n 24) 

Eth'ni [bountiful, munificent]. 

A Gersliomte Levite (1 Chi on vi 41) In 
\er 21 ho is called Jeatherai The mam 
difference is found m the last consonant A 
sciibe seems to have confounded the Hebrew 
letters nun and resli 
Eu-bu'lus [well advised, prudent] 

A Koman Clmstiaii (2 Tim iv 21). 
Eu'me-nes [well disposed] 

King of Pergamos, 197-159 B c. When the 
Homans defeated Antioelius the Great at 
Magnesia in 190 b. e., they assigned the 
gieatei part of the defeated king’s realm 
north of the Taurus mountains to Eumenes in 
return ior the services which lie had ren¬ 
dered them (1 Mae mu. 6-8, Livy xxxmi. 
44). They bestowed Lycia and Cana on the 
Khodians. The report, which Judas Macca- 
bams heard, that the Kornans had taken India 
and Media also was not true. 

Eu-ni'ce [blessed with victory]. 

A pious Jewess, mother of Timothy (Acts 
xvi. 1 , 2 Tim. 1 . 5). 

Eu'nuch [having the couch]. 

Properly a chamberlain : but in the East 
persons who had been rendered impotent 
were employed for this office, hence an im¬ 
potent man (Is. lvi. 3; Mat xix 12). There 
is scarcely a doubt that the w r ord is used 
in this sense throughout Scripture, even when 


it is rendered into English by some other 
term. There have been, and still are, mar¬ 
ried eunuchs (Gen. xxxix. 1, rendered officer, 
and 7). Eunuchs often obtained high posi¬ 
tion and great authority. The captain of 
the guard of Pharaoh and his chief butler 
and his chief baker were eunuchs (Gen. 
xxxvii. 36 ; xl 2, 7, translated officer). Eu¬ 
nuchs ministered at the court of Babylon 
(Dan l 3) They served in the presence of 
the Persian king, and acted as doorkeepers, 
of his palace (Esth 1 10; n. 21) ; a eunuch 
was over his harem (n 3, 14), and a eunuch, 
w T as deputed to attend his queen (iv 5) They 
served also at the court of Ahab and his son 
Jehoram, and they waited upon Jezebel (1 
Km xxn 9, 2 Km. vm. 6; ix 32) Even 
in Judah, although eunuchs w T eie legally ex¬ 
cluded from the congregation of the Lord 
(Deut xxm 1), the> w ere employed at David’s 
court (1 Chron xxvm 1), and, in the last 
! days of the monarchy, at the degenerate 
eouit of the successors of Josiah (2 Km. 
x\iv 15 with Jer xxix 2 ; 2 Km xxv. 19) 
The eunuchs in Judah were probably in most, 
it not in all, cases foreigners (Jer xxxvm. 7). 
The cupbearer of Heiod the Gicat was a eu¬ 
nuch, as weie also the official who brought 
him his food aiul the one who assisted him to 
bed, and his favorite wife Mananme was 
served by a eunuch (Antiq xv 7, 4; xvi 
8, 1) A*eunuch was over the tiensure of 
queen Candace of Ethiopia, and he was ad¬ 
mitted to baptism (Acts Mil 27, 37, cp Is. 
1m 3) 

Eu-o'di-a, m A V Euodias [fragiauce]. 

A Cluistian woman at Philippi blemished 
| by bickering with Syntyclie (Plnl iv. 2) 

Eu-phra'te8 [({reek modification of the 
Hebiew Ponf/i, which is variously explained 
as meaning sweet or hi oad or w ith good fords] 

One of the great livers of western Asia 
and the woild It is termed by the junction 
ot tw o streams the Murad, rising m Armenia, 
betweeu lake Van and mount Ararat, being 
the more casteily, and the Frat or Kara, 
rising about 40 miles northeast of Erzeroum, 
the more westerly. Sometimes the name Frat, 
cognate with the Hebrew" J^rath, is applied to 
both of these streams They run in a westerly 
direction to about latitude 39° N , and longi¬ 
tude 39° E ,aftei w T hich the combined waters 
turn southward, break through the southern 
chain of the Taurus mountains, and at various 
places are not more than 50 miles from the 
Mediterranean Then the river bends south¬ 
eastward, constituting the western boundary 
of Mesopotamia About latitude 31° N., lon¬ 
gitude 47° E . the Tigris unites with the Eu¬ 
phrates, to constitute what is now called the 
Shat el-Arab, which, after a course of about 
90 miles more, falls into the Persian Gulf. 
The whole length of the Euphrates is about 
1800 miles. It was one of the rivers of 
Paradise (Gen n. 14). It was familiarly 
known to the Hebrews as “ the great river ” 
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or simply “the river ’’ It formed the limit 
in the northeasterly direction of the Hebrew 
dominion when its extension was at the 
greatest (xv 18; cp 2 Sam vni 3,1 Chron. 
xvin 3; 1 Kin iv. 21, 24) It was a bound¬ 
ary between east and west, between Egypt 
and Assyna-Babylonia, each power desiring 
to possess the country between the brook of 
Egypt and the Euphrates. In the Persian 
period also it separated east from west (Ezra 
iv. 10, 11; v 3, vi 6; Neh n. 7). It was a 
boundary of the Seleucidan kingdom (1 Mac 
iii. 32; vn 8), and it was regarded as the 
eastern limit of the Roman empire The 
greatest city on its banks was Babylon. 
Another important place was the old Hittite 
capital Carchemish, the scene of various bat¬ 
tles, especially of one between the Baby¬ 
lonians and the Egyptians, the latter led by 
Pharaoh-necho (Jer xlvi 2) In the book 
of Revelation certain angels are described 
as being “bound m the great river Euphra¬ 
tes” (Rev ix 14), and the sixth vial was poured 
out upon the Euphrates itself (xvi. 12). 

Eu-pol'e-mus [good at war] 

Son of that John who obtained special priv¬ 
ileges for the Jews from Antiochus the Great 
(1 Mac vni 17, 2 Mac iv 11). Eupolemus 
was one of two ambassadors sent by Judas 
Maccabaeus to Rome to make a treaty with 
the Romans Some think that he is the Jew¬ 
ish historical writer Eupolemus whom Alex¬ 
ander Polyhistor quotes so frequently. 

Eu-ra'qui-lo [from Greek eurakulon, the 
northeast wind] 

A tempestuous northeast wind which blows 
over the Mediterranean (Acts xxvn. 14; in 
A. V. Euroclydon) The wind from that 
quarter, now called Gregali, blows generally 
in early spring, and is the most violent wind 
on the Mediterranean It is sometimes termed 
a Levanter 

Eu-roc'ly-don [from Greek eurokludon, per¬ 
haps a wind from the southeast or east]. 

A tempestuous wind which blows from the 
southeast or the east It brought the vessel 
in which Paul was sailing toward Rome 
first into danger, and then to shipwreck 
(Acts xxvn 14, A. V) But the revisers 
prefer the reading Eurakulon , which is in 
some manuscripts, and render Euraquilo. 

Eu'ty-chus [fortunate]. 

A young man of Troas, who, falling asleep 
while Paul was preaching there, fell from 
the third loft or floor. He was taken up 
dead, but was miraculously restored to life 
by the apostle (Acts xx. 9, 10). 

E-van'gel-ist [from Greek euaggehstes, a 
messenger of good tidings] 

An order of men in the primitive church 
distinct from apostles, prophets, pastors, and 
teachers (Eph. iv. 11). Their name implied 
that their special function was to announce 
the glad tidings of the gospel to those before 
ignorant of them, and as they were not 


pastors of particular churches, they were 
able to go from place to place preaching to 
those who as yet were without the Christian 
pale. Philip, who was the means of convert¬ 
ing and baptizing the Ethiopian eunuch, was 
an evangelist (Acts xxi 8), and we find him 
successively at Jerusalem (vi 5), in Samaria 
(vm. 5), on the road between Jerusalem and 
Gaza (26), in the cities north of Aslidod (40), 
and finally at Caesarea (40 ; xxi 8). Timothy 
was also commanded by Paul to do the w r ork 
of an evangelist (2 Tim iv 5). At a later date 
the name was given to the writers of the four 
gospels 

Eve [life]. 

The name given by Adam to the first wo¬ 
man because she was the mother of all living 
(Gen in 20). Soon after his creation, she was 
brought into being to be a help meet for him 
(21, 22). The narrative has been variously 
interpreted as meaning that—1 Woman was 
formed from the rib of man, Adam being in 
a trance and beholding the operation, but 
feeling nothing; 2 Woman was not actually 
formed from man’s rib, but Adam had a 
vision by which he was taught his oneness 
of nature with woman and her rights and 
privileges; 3 Woman’s relation to man is 
set forth m allegory From a literary point 
of view the third explanation is unlikely ; 
for it is improbable that the writer intended 
to insert an allegory in the midst of lustoii- 
cal narrative which includes the creation of 
the universe, the creation of man, and the 
flood The two human beings were placed 
in the garden of Eden , and in order to test 
their obedience, they were forbidden to 
touch or taste the fruit of one particular 
tree. But the serpent under Satanic in¬ 
fluence led Eve to question the goodness 
of God, and then to eat the forbidden fruit. 
She afterwards persuaded Adam to eat, who 
thus shared her guilt The lesult was the 
fall ot man (in 1-ii, 2 Cor xi. 3,1 Tim n. 
13) After the expulsion of the guilty pair 
from the garden, Eve successively became the 
mother of Cain, Abel, Seth, with other sons 
and also daughters (Gen. iv. 1, 2, 25, 26; v. 
1-5). 

E'vl. 

One of the five kings of Midian, allies or 
vassals of Sihon, slam in the war waged by 
Moses against the Midianites because they 
seduced the Israelites to licentious idolatry 
(Num. xxxi. 8, Josh. xm. 21). 

E'vil. 

The origin of evil is a problem which has 
perplexed speculative minds in all ages and 
countries. God is not the author of sin, but 
he permits it He has permitted it, because 
the revelation of his infinite perfection is the 
highest conceivable good and the ultimate 
end of all his works, and there could be no 
manifestation of certain of his attributes if 
sin were not permitted. Were there no 
misery, there could be no mercy shown by 
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God; and there could he no revelation of his 
grace and justice, if there were no sin (Rom 
ix. 22, 23). Sin is permitted that God’s jus¬ 
tice may be known in its punishment, and 
his meicy m its forgiveness. Holiness and 
sin may be nearly balanced on earth ; but in 
the universe, sin is very limited in compari¬ 
son with holiness, and the number of lost 
men and angels is doubtless sSmall compared 
with the whole number of the rational crea¬ 
tures of God. 

E-vU-mer'o-dach [in Babylonian, Avil- 
mardulc , man of god Merodach] 

Son and successor of Nebuchadnezzar He 
ascended the throne as early as the seventh 
month of 562 b. c , and reigned only two 
years In the first of these two he took 
Jehoiaclnn, the captive king of Judah, from 
his prison, and placed him above all the other 
rulers whom he had in thiall, giving him a 
daily allowance of food during the remainder 
of his life (2 Km xxv 27-30; Jer In 31-34). 
A conspiracy was formed against Evil-mero- 
dach, his own brother-in-law, Neriglissar or 
Nergalsharusur. being at its head The king 
was accused of law lessness and mtempeiance, 
and was put to death in 360 B c Nerig- 
lissar, the chief conspirator, then ascended 
the throne (Antiq x 11, 2, contra Apion 
i 20) 

E'vil Spirit. See Demon 

Ex-e-cu'tion-er. SccGiard 

Exile. See Captivity and Dispersion. 

Ex'o-dus [a going out, a wav out] 

1 The departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, after they had been dninely eman¬ 
cipated from bondage m that land There is 
considerable difficulty in settling the exact 
route of the Exodus The miracles by the 
hand of Moses were w rought at Zpan, that is 
Tams (Vs lxxvm 12), and Ralfises was a 
suburb of that capital Thence the Israelites 
journeyed to Succotli (Ex xn 37), the site of 
which is marked by Tell el-Maskhutah in 
the wady Tumilat, 32 miles south-southeast 
of Tams and 11 miles west of Ismahliya 
They did not take the shortest route to Pal¬ 
estine, which lay through the land of the 
Philistines, but they w T ent by the way of the 
wilderness by the Red Sea (xm. 17,18) Their 
first encampment after leaving Succoth w r as 
Etliam The site has not been identified; 
but it w T as on the edge of the wilderness 
(20). Thence they turned back and en¬ 
camped before Pi-liahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, before Baal-zephon (xiv 2, Num 
xxxm 7). This camp has not been definitely 
located It was, however, west of the Red 
Sea From this place they marched through 
the Red Sea into the wilderness of Shur (Ex. 
xv. 4, 22 ; Num xxxm 8), and thence along 
the coast of the Red Sea toward mount Sinai 
(Ex. xvi 1; Num. xxxm 10, 1,3). For the 
date of the exodus, see Chronology. 

2. The book of Exodus, the second book 
of the Pentateuch. In the Hebiew* Scuptures 


the title consists of the opening words, And 
these the names” The name Exodus was 
appropriately given to the book by the Greek 
translators, because it narrates the departure 
from Egypt which was a turning point in 
Israel’s history 

The book is a continuous narrative, and 
may be divided into three sections 1 In 
Egypt (i -xn. 36) The period of several cen¬ 
turies immediately following the descent of 
Jacob into Egypt is passed over with a single 
remark about the increase of the people after 
the death of Joseph (l 7) Oppression of the 
Israelites (8 seq ) Birth, earlier life, and 
call of Moses (li -iv ). Struggle with Pharoah 
and infliction of the plagues; in connection 
with the last plague, institution of the pass- 
ox er (v.-xn 36) 2 From Egypt to Sinai 

(xn 37-xix 2) Departure from Ramses (xii. 
37-42) Supplementary regulation respect¬ 
ing the passover, stating the condition upon 
which foreigners could partake of it (43-51) 
Sanctification of the firstborn enjoined upon 
Moses (xm 1, 2) , announcement to the people 
of a seven days’ festival to be observed hence¬ 
forth in connection wuth the passover, and 
of God’s command to sanctify the firstborn 
(3-16) Passage of the Red Sea (xiv ), song of 
deliverance (xv 1-19), bitter w’ater at Marah, 
manna and quails (20-xvi) At Rephidim: 
water from rock m Horeb, victory over Ama- 
lek, and visit of Jethro (xvn , xvm ) 3. At 

Sinai (xix 3-xl 38 and uninterruptedly to 
Num. x 10) Establishment of the theocracy: 
theocratic covenant proposed by God on con¬ 
dition of obedience (xix 3-6), approval of 
the terms by the elders of the people (7, 8), 
the ten commandments and subsidiary laws 
enacted and w ritten in the book of the cove¬ 
nant (xx -xxm ; xxiv 4, for analysis and 
form of these law>, see Theocracy, Am- 
raphkl) Ratification of the t o vena lit by 
the nation (xxiv 1-8), and the covenant meal 
of the contracting parties (9-Hi Moses 
in the mount. architectural specifications 
for the tabernacle and its furniture, ta¬ 
bles of stone (12-xxxi , for analysis, see 
Tabernacle). The golden calf (xxxn , 
xxxm ). Moses’second sojourn in the mount, 
with summarizing urgent lepetition of cove¬ 
nant law’s (xxxiv.) Construction and erec¬ 
tion of the tabernacle (xxxv.-xl). See Pen¬ 
tateuch. 

Ex'or-clst [in Greek, administrator of an 
oath; expeller by adjuration]. 

One who professes by using words and 
ceremonies to eject evil spirits, and deliver 
from their rnaiign influence. Certain im¬ 
postors of this sort, vagabond Jews, were en¬ 
countered by Paul at Ephesus (Acts xix. 
13-19). 

E'zar. See Ezer, II. 

Ez'bai. 

Father of one of David’s mighty men (1 
Chron. xi 37, possibly merely a variant read¬ 
ing of 2 Sam xxm 35). 
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Ez'bon. 

1. A son of Grad (Gen xlvi. 16 ). See Ozni. 

2. The head of a father’s house, family of 
Bela, tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron vii 7). 

Ez-e-ki'as. See Hezekiah. 

E-ze'ki-el [God doth strengthen; or, per¬ 
haps, God is strong]. 

One of the greater Jewish prophets, a son 
of Buzi, and of priestly family (Ezek i. 3). 
He grew up, until beyond the years of child¬ 
hood, in the home-land; near Jerusalem, 
since he wis of priestly descent, during the 
ministry of the prophet Jeremiah He was 
earned captive from Judah with Johoiachin, 
eight years aftei Daniel’s deportation (ixxm 
21, xi 1, cp 2 Kin xxiv 11-16) Josephus 
says that he was a >outh at the time (Antiq 
x 6, 3) He was not a child, but was under 
the age when Levites assumed then duties 
and were leckoned in the census as men. 
He lived with the Jewish exiles on the rnei 
C’hehar in Babylonia, probably at Tel-abib 
(Ezek l 1 , 3, m ir>) , married probably as 
early as the sixth, at least by the ninth, year 
of the captivity, and had a house (vm 1 ; 
xxi v. 1, 18) 

His prophetic ministry began in the fifth 
viai of Jehoiaehin’s captivity, seven years 
beioie the destiuction of the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, while he was dwelling on the Cliebai 
(l 1,2) He was then in his thntieth year 
(l 1!, tin 1 age at which Levites enteied upon 
seivice (Nuni iv 3) The theory that the 
thntieth year does not refei to Ezekiel s age, 
but is a date leckoned eitliei fioni the ac¬ 
cession of Nabopolassar, Nebuchadnezzar’s 
father, or from the lcfoinis of Josiah, fails 
m view of Jci. xxv 1,3, 2 Kin xxm 36, 
xxv. 2-6; Ezek l 2 Though an exile m a 
foreign land, Ezekiel had freedom to utter 
his prophecies, and was resorted to foi advice 
by the eldeis of the people (vm 1 , xiv 1 ; 
xx 1), but his words were not followed 
faithfully (xxxm 30-33) It is evident horn 
the affinities of thought and language, that 
he was quite familial with Jeremiah’s teach¬ 
ing Perhaps as a frequenter of the sanctu- 
aiv he had heard Jeremiah pleaching at the 
temple or listened to the public leading of 
Jeremiah’s piophecies tlieie (Jer vn 2 , xix. 
14, xxvi 2; xxvni 5, xxxvi 8); or later, 
while an exile in Babylonia, he may have 
had a collection of these discourses in wuitten 
form (xxix 1, 31; xxxvi. 32, Dan ix. 2). 
At any late he takes up buef doctrinal re- 
maiks, or suggestive allegones, oi short 
speeches of Jeiemiah, and develops and ex¬ 
pand-. them, and often gives to them a liter¬ 
al y finish as the caldron (Jer l. 13-15; 
Ezek xi 2-11 ; xxiv 3-14), the tw r o sisters 
(Jei in 6-11 ; Ezek. xxm 1-49), forgiveness 
for the condemned, when penitent (a nation, 
Jer xvin. 5-12, an individual, Ezek xvm. 
21-32i, the evil shepherds replaced by the 
Davidic king (Jer xxm. 1-6; Ezek. xxxiv. 
1-24 1 , individual responsibility in view of 


the proverb about the fathers eating sour 
grapes (Jer xxxi. 29, 30; Ezek. xvni. 2-31). 
the new spiritual nature (Jer. xxxi 33, 34 ; 
Ezek xi 19, 20; xxxvi 25-29), the exiles, 
not the Jews in Jerusalem, the hope of the 
future (Jer xxiv. 1-10; Ezek xi. 15-21; 
xxxvn 1-14) Ezekiel’s prophetic activity 
extended over a period of at least twenty- 
two years (l 2 with xxix 17) The time and 
manner of his death are unknown The 
ljite tradition that he w T as slam by a pi nice 
of the people because he denounced ldolatiy 
is woithless 

The book of the Prophet Ezekiel stands in 
the English Bible between Lamentations and 
Daniel As these two books are placed among 
the Hagiographa m the Hebrew canon, Eze¬ 
kiel’s place in the Hebrew Scriptures is be¬ 
tween Jeremiah and Hosea. The prophecies 
are arranged nearly, though not quite, in 
chronological order, and they are dated ac- 
eoiding to the years of Jehoiachin’s captivity 
in which they weie delivered The book 
falls into three divisions 

I Prophecies delivered before the capture 
of Jerusalem, foretelling its overthrow for 
its sms In the fifth year the priest is called 
to the prophetic office and prepared for his 
work by a vision (i- m 21), and then is di¬ 
rected to prophesy, by symbolical actions 
and their interpretation, the destruction of 
the city (ill 22-vn ) In the sixth year, are 
denunciations of Judah for idolatry (vin ), 
symbolical departure of Jehovah from the 
temple because of its profanation (ix -xi 13); 
comfort, the exiles are still God’s people, be 
wull be a sanctuary to them (16), restore them 
to the land of Israel (17), give those that re¬ 
form their lives a new heart (18-21) Unbe¬ 
lief and adherence to false prophets are the 
reasons for Jehovah’s forsaking his city (xn - 
xiv); the event is certain (xv-xvn ), but 
the repentant shall enjoy’’& God’s favor 
(xvm). Lamentation for the pimees of 
Israel (xix ). In the seventh year, it is proph¬ 
esied that, because Jehovah’s name has been 
profaned in the sight of the heathen, be will 
punish the people, but wull afterwards restore 
them for his name’s sake (xx 1-44) , the 
doom is certain, the transgressions are come 
to remembrance before God (xx 45-xxm ). 
In the ninth year, the siege of Jerusalem 
and the dispersion of the people aie symbol¬ 
ized by a caldron (xxiv ) 

II. Prophecies of judgment against the na¬ 
tions: in the ninth year, against Ammon, 
Moab, Edom, and Philistia (xxv.); m the 
eleventh year, against Tyre and Sidon (xxvi.- 
xxvm ) ; and in the tenth, twenty-seventh, 
and eleventh years, against Egypt (xxix.- 
xxxii ) 

III Prophecies concerning the restoration, 
delivered after the capture and destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. In the 
twelfth year, the evening before the news 
of the fall of the city reached the prophet, 
he received a second formal call to the pro- 
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phetic work (xxxm 1-22). He is further 
taught that, after the judgment, the people 
shall recognize that Jehovah is God, and that 
a true prophet has been among them (23-33), 
a good shepherd, even David, shall be raised 
up (xxxiv ), their present foes punished 
(xxxv ), the people sanctified and restored to 
their land (xxxvi ), revived as fioni the dead, 
their twelve tribes reunited (xxxvii ), and 
their foes finally overthiown (xxxvm - 
xxxi x ). In the twenty-fifth yeai, the rees¬ 
tablishment of God’s church is disclosed, 
being symbolically exhibited in the vision 
of the temple enlarged and holy throughout, 
and the people cleansed and accepted bv Je¬ 
hovah (xl-xlm), its holy services (xliv - 
xlvi ), the river of life issuing from it and 
making the desert to rejoice (xlvn ), and the 
distribution of the land among the tribes, 
.and their common citv known as the place 
where Jehovah is (xlvm ). 

In this vision the temple that Ezekiel had 
known so well in Ins younger days is quite 
•(‘hanged in appearance Instead of the little 
lull of Zion, he beholds a high mountain, 
■crowned by the buildings of a new and 
giander sanctuary An angel, with a meas¬ 
uring lod and line, is standing at the gate 
The new temple is modeled, indeed, after the 
old in its general arrangements, but it is so 
located with reference to the habitations of 
men, and it'* eomts and chambers are so dis¬ 
posed, as to safeguard the holiness of Jeho¬ 
vah, who is soon to dwell there, and impicss 
upon the worshipers Jehovah’s sepaiateness 
from both moral and ceremonial impuntv. 
Many vears earlier Ezekiel had seen m vision 
Jehovah leaving the old, desecrated temple 
<x 18, 19; xi 22-24); now the prophet be- 
lirtlds Jehovah returning by the same gate 
into the temple aud the glory of Jehovah 
tilling the house, and he hears a voice fioin 
within saying, “This is the place of my 
thione, where I will dwell m the midst of 
the childien of Israel for ever, and the house 
of Isiael shall no more defile my holy name ” 
(xlm. 1-7). In the inner court, before the 
holv house, Ezekiel sees the altar of atone¬ 
ment pro\ ided for the new Israel and hears 
the declaration, “And I will accept you, 
saitli the Lord Jehovah” (13-27). The wor¬ 
ship of accepted Israel is now descnbed to 
the piophet In the new theocracy the 
leality will correspond to the divine ideal. 
The uncircuincised in heart or flesh will not 
enter into the sanctuary. The Levitical 
families who proved unfaithful of old will 
not be allowed to officiate at the altar; yet 
they will be given a place, albeit a humble 
one, in the temple. The priests, the sons of 
Zadok, whose very name means righteous, 
that had remained faithful, will alone fill 
the high office of priest before Jehovah 
(xliv ). An oblation unto Jehovah will be 
made of a portion of the land for the support 
of the services and ministry of the sanctuary 
<xlv. 1-6). For the prince also suitable pro- 


Msion will be made from the oblation-land, 
enabling him to maintain the public services 
in the name of the people, and he shall not 
abuse his power by oppressing the people or 
encroaching on the prerogatives of the priests 
(7-12; xl\i 2, 16-18). The people likewise 
shall assemble in their own appointed place 
in the temple, when they woislnp (9). All 
members of the theocracy, official and lav, 
know and perform the duties in reference to 
atonement which belong to them in their 
seveial places and relations Ezekiel is next 
show’ll a nvei issuing fiom the temple, swell¬ 
ing into a mighty stream, and bunging life 
and health to the regions of bairenness and 
death (xlvn 1-12). The bounds of the land 
to be occupied by the restoied community 
aie descnbed (xlvii. 13-20', and the location 
of the tubes (21-xlvm 29), the oblation- 
land being divided between priests, Levitcs, 
the crow’ll, and the city (xhm 8-22) The 
city belongs to all Isiael m common (15-20, 
30-31, cp 19 and xlv 6/, and its name is Je- 
ho\ah-slminmali, Jehovah is there (xlvni 
35), s\ mbolizing the cential thought of the 
entile piopliecy. 

What was Ezekiel’s conti lbution to Israel’s 
thought v t'ntics of the school of Well- 
hausen regaid Ezekiel as the iuihei of the 
later formal Judaism Thev assert that the 
descnption of the new Jeiusalem m chaps 
xl -xlvm is a progiam, and gave rise to the 
chaiactenstic pnestlv legulations contained 
m LeMticus and Numbers This theory is 
lejected by critics of the school of Ewald, 
liowevei, and by all scholars w’lio take the 
biblical view’ of the origin of Isiael’s insti¬ 
tutions; and they cite e\ulence both that 
the characteristic legislation of Leviticus 
antedates Ezekiel, and also that the prophet 
did not intend these chapters as a piogiam 
Fuithei the pictuie that is unfolded in those 
chapters is not an ideal which the piophet 
expected would be realized liteially, but is 
purely symbolical, foi m no otliei w T ay is it 
possible to understand the high mountain 
of the new’ Zion, and the measurements, 
and the allotments of the land wdiich are 
geometrical and not geographical, and the 
healing w ateis that issue fiom the sanctuary 
and presently become a mighty river, and 
the trees whose fruit is produced every 
month and whose leaves aie for healing. 
Ezekiel’s enrichment of Israel’s thought, 
thiough these chapters and his other proph¬ 
ecies, is found in the spiritual teaching. 
Among otliei things he contributed : 1. To 
the thought of God. While others speak of 
Jehovah shepherding his people (Gen xlviii. 
15; Ps xxm), gathering the scattered flock 
of Israel (Jer. xxiii. 3; xxxi. 10), and ten¬ 
derly caring for them (Is. xl. 11), Ezekiel 
represents God as seeking his lost sheep 
(xxxiv 11-16; cp Mat xviii. 12-14; Luke 
xix. 10) 2. To the vision of the new Jeru¬ 

salem • the high mountain (Ezek.xl. 2; Rev. 
xxi. 10), the holy city, God’s tabernacle 
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among men (Ezek xxxvn 27, Rev xxi 3), 
the gloiy of God in it (Ezek. xlm. 2-5; Rev 
xxi 11), the city foursquaie (Ezek xlvm. 16, 
30, Rev. xxi. 10), having twelve gates (Ezek 
xlvni. 30-34; Rev xxi 12,13), the liver of life 
(Ezek. xlvu. 1, Rev xxn. 1), and the trees 
on either side of the rivei, whose leaves are 
for healing (Ezek. xlvu 7, 12; Rev xxn, 2). 
As in Ezekiel, so m John the vision is sym¬ 
bolical. 3. But above all Ezekiel contiibuted 
to the spiritual conception of the Jeiusalem 
of the future. Ezekiel depicts, indeed, as his 
predecessors had done, the fertility of the 
land in the new age (Ezek xxxvi 29, 30); 
but this aspect does not call loith his enthu¬ 
siasm Taking up a germinal teaching of 
Jeremiah’s, he lavs the emphasis on the re¬ 
newed natuie of the people* and the holiness 
of the kingdom as the crowning glory of the 
coming time (xi 19.20 xxxn 24-29) The 
spiritually regenciate Zion is henceforth def¬ 
initely before the minds of God s people as 
a noble idea and the great hope 

E'zel [separation, departure] 

The place where David hid until Jonathan 
could inform him of Saul’s disposition toward 
him (1 Sam. xx. 19). 

E'zem, in A V twice Azem [a bone]. 

A village near the border of Edom m that 
part of the territory allotted to the tribe of 
Judah, winch was afterwards assigned to 
Simeon (Josh xv. 29 , xix. 3, 1 Chron iv. 29). 
Exact site unknown. 

E'zer, I., in A. V once Ezar, an error not 
found in the original edition of 1611 [enclo¬ 
sure, treasure]. 

A Honte tribe and its chieftain (Gen. xxxvi. 
21, 30; 1 Chron. l. 3S). 

E'zer, II. [help]. 

1. A descendant, probably son, of Ephraim, 
killed in a raid against the Philistines (1 
Chron. vn 21) 

2. A man of Judah, descended from Hur 
(1 Chron iv. 4). 

3. A Gadite who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Chron xn. 9) 

4 A son of Joshua He w as ruler of Miz- 
pah, and repaired part of the wall of Jerusa¬ 
lem (Neh. in 19). 

5. A priest who took part in the ceremony 
at the dedication of the rebuilt wall of Jeru¬ 
salem (xii. 42). 

E'zi-on-ge'ber, in A. V often Ezlon-gaber 

[backbone of a man]. 

A town on the Red Sea, at the northern 
end of the gulf of Akaba, near Elath, on the 
confines of Edom (Dent, li 8 ; 1 Kin. ix 26; 
xxii. 48 ; 2 Chron. viii 17). The Israelites 
encamped by the tow T n as they journeyed m 
the wilderness (Num xxxiii 35) As Robin¬ 
son suggested, the name may linger m el- 
Ghudyan, a small valley w ith brackish water 
opening into the Arabah from the western 
mountain some distance north of the fortress 
of ‘Akaba, the approximate site of ancient 


Elath The respective letteis conespond in 
Hebrew and Aiabic 

Ez'nite. See Adino 

Ez'ra, in R V once Ezrah (1 Chron. iv. 
17), the pure Hebrew orthography [help] 

1. A man who is registered w T ith Judah (1 
Chron. iv 17) 

2. One of the chief priests w t 1io returned 
from Babylon w T ith Zerubbabel (Nell xn 1, 
7). A father’s bouse bore his name in the 
next generation (ver 13) 

3 A priest descended from Zadok and from 
Phinehas (Ezra vn 1-6) He was a ready 
scribe m the law of Moses, making the writ¬ 
ten law, winch was in Ins hand (14), the sub¬ 
ject of study and teaching (10, 11) In the 
seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimainis, king 
of Peisia fiom 465 to 425 b r , he was com¬ 
missioned by the king to go to Jeiusalem to 
mquiie into the civil and leligious condition 
of the Jewish community and conform it to 
the teaching of God’s law (14). He was given 
orders on the authonties in the province 
Beyond-the-river for money and goods for 
the temple and for the exemption of the 
temple officials fiom taxition (31, 24) He 
was authorized to lead a fresh company of 
Jewish exiles to Palestine, in addition to 
those who had act ompaiiied Zerubbabel and 
the high pi lest, Jesliua, eighty years befoie 
Oil gathenug together those who pioposed 
to return, and mustering them, he found no 
Lcvitos of the lower order; hut on Rending 
woid to their chief, a few were persuaded to 
join him After fasting and seeking God’s 
guidance for the journey, the paity. num¬ 
bering over 1700 men, set forth on the twelfth 
day of the first month, in tlie seventh year 
of Aitaxerxes, 458-457 b. c «vm 1-23,31). 
On reaching Jerusalem four months later, on 
the fiist day of the fifth month (vn. 8), Ezra 
gave over the vessels lie had received for the 
temple, ofFeied sacrifice, and presented the 
king’s outers to the neighboring governors 
ivm 33-36) He was gneved to discover 
that Jews of Palestine, including even some 
of the pnests, contrary to the law of Moses, 
had man led heathen wives; but be suc¬ 
ceeded in inducing most of them to divorce 
these foreign women (ix , x ). Tlniteen yeais 
later, after Neheunah bad come to Jerusalem 
and repaired its walls, Ezia took the leading 
part m reading the law of Moses to the peo¬ 
ple of the colony (Neh vni ). He died, accoid- 
ing to Josephus, about the time of Eliasliib’s 
succession to the high priesthood (Antiq xi. 
5, 5) He was eeitainly for a while contem¬ 
porary with Eliashib (Neb in 1; vni 9). 
Ezia marks the transition from the prophets 
to the scribes For his relation to the law 
and to the O T books, see Canon. 

The book of Ezra consists of two paits: 
1. A narrative of the return of the Jews 
from Babylonia under Zerubbabel in the year 
538 b c, the restoration of divine sei vice, 
and the erection of the temple m the face of 
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Samaritan opposition (i -vi ) 2 An account 

of the ictnrn of a second body of exiles 
under Ezra in the year 458-4.77, and of Ezra’s 
energetic and successful ineasuies to put a 
stop to the marriage of Israelites with for¬ 
eigners (vn -x ). The book is largely com¬ 
posed of copies of public records and official 
documents. The provincial documents and 
history are written in Aramaic (iv 8-vi IK ; 
vii 32-26), namely, copies of the letters sent 
to the Persian kings by officials of the prov¬ 
ince Beyond-the-nver (iv. 8-16; v. 7-37; vi. 
6-12), the royal replies and decrees imposing 
commands on these officials (iv 17-22, vi 
3-5, and vn. 12-26, cp 21, 24) and the brief 
connecting history referring primarily to pro¬ 
vincial affairs (iv. 23-v. 5, vi 3, 2, 13-18). 
Aramaic had been for several centuries the 
language of international commerce and di¬ 
plomacy The remainder of the book records 
the proper domestic history of Judah, and is 
written in Hebrew. It includes the royal edict 
issued in behalf of the Jews (i 2-4), copies 
of Jewish archives (n 1-67; vm , x. 18-44), 
and the connecting history It has been sup¬ 
posed that the Aramaic narrative was writ¬ 
ten by a contemporary of Zerubbabel and 
eyewitness of the events described (cp. v 4, 
where the pronoun we is used) , but, since 
documents of the time of Artaxerxes* are in¬ 
serted (iv 9-16,17-22), the written narrative 
cannot date earlier than Ezra’s time, and the 
pronoun we was employed in speaking of a 
past generation because the writer felt his 
identity with the Jewish people, past and 
present, as in ix 6-15 and Nek ix. 29, 33 
Some would date the narrative even later, 
but see below 

At least a section of the hook was written 
by Ezra, beginning with vn 27, for it is ex¬ 
pressed in the first person Ezra, therefore, 
wrote history, and he may have compiled the 
hook whi(h hears his name, for the narrative 
closes during his lifetime. But why, it may 
be asked, if Ezra compiled the book which 
bears his name, are two passages m which 
Ezra is prominent, namely the ten opening 
verses of chapter vn and the last chapter of 
the hook, which is inseparable from the pre¬ 
ceding ninth chapter, not expressed in the 
first person? The ten introductory verses 
are primarily genealogical. The use of the 
third person is natural. As the introduction 
was begun m the third person, it is with 
propriety concluded in the third person. 
Parallel changes of person occur in the book 
of Daniel, which is regarded as the work of 
one author. As to the last chapter of the 
book, it would seem that Ezra’s record stop¬ 
ped at the ninth chapter and the narrative 
was concluded by another person, though not 
unlikely he was a contemporary of Ezra and 
acted under Ezra’s authority, and was the 
scribe who drew up the protocol of the pro¬ 
ceedings and wrote down the official list of 
the men who gave pledge (x 18-44). 

Some have supposed that those sections in 


which the pronoun I is not used were in¬ 
serted m Ezra’s narrative by another editor, 
whose hand is thought to be discernible in 
Nohemiah and Chronicles also, and many 
modern critics place the date of the sup¬ 
posititious editor after 330 b c The argu¬ 
ment rests ultimately upon the fact that the 
hooks of Ezra and Nehemiah were reckoned 
as one book in the Hebrew canon, and upon 
the belief that the genealogies in the book 
of Nehemiah are carried down until the time 
of Alexander the Great; hence Ezra and Ne¬ 
hemiah must have been edited in the Grecian 
period. Now it is a credible, but not a neces¬ 
sary, supposition that the hooks of Ezra and 
Nehemiah were combined and supplemented 
by an editor But apart from the possible 
implication of the genealogies (see Nehe¬ 
miah), there is no reason to suppose that this 
hypothetical editor belonged to a younger 
generation than Ezra and Nehemiah. His 
supposed additions concern events in which 
Ezra and Nehemiah were participants, and 
the history is related as by an eyewitness (cp. 
above and see Nehemiah) And assuming 
that the books were not edited, and are en¬ 
tirely distinct from each other m authorship 
throughout, as they are confessedly m large 
part, there was reason for reckoning them as 
one This reason is scarcely found m the 
puipose to conform the number of books to 
the number of letters m the Hebrew alpha¬ 
bet, twenty-two, or, by peculiar computation, 
twenty-four: hut the reason is found rather 
in the fact that the books of Ezra and Nehe¬ 
miah form a continuous narrative of post- 
exilic Jewish history, and are concerned with 
the interrelated work of the contemporary 
rulers of the community, Ezra the priest and 
Nehemiah the civil governor The two books 
were known to be of diverse authorship (Neh. 
l 1), hut were reckoned as one, just as the 
twelve minoi prophets were counted as one 
book, although it was recognized that the 
tuelve writings weie by twelve different 
prophets 

Ez'rah. See Ezra 1 

Ez'ra-hite [alternate form of Zarhite]. 

A descendant of Zerah, belonging to the 
tribe of Judah, as Ethan (1 Km iv 31; Ps. 
lxxxix , title, cp 1 Ckron h 6) and Heman 
(Ps lxxxvm , title . cp 1 Chron h 6). 

Ez'ri [probably, (God is) a help]. 

Overseer of the laborers who tilled David’s 
fields (1 Chron xxvii 26). 

F. 

Fair Ha'vens. 

A harbor in Crete, near the city of Lasea, 
where Paul’s ship touched (Acts xxvii. 8) 
Mr Smith of Jordanlnll located it about 5 
miles east of Cape Matala, a promontory on 
the southern shore of Candia, just west of 
which the coastline turns northward 
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Faith. 

As far as a difference exists between belief 
and faith, belief is assent to testimony, and 
faith is assent to testimony, united with trust 
Faith is an active principle, it is an act both 
of the understanding and the will. The dis¬ 
tinction between belief and faith is that be¬ 
tween “believe me” and “believe on me” 
The verb believe thus does service for the 
two nouns faith and belief. In the Bible 
faith or belief is confidence in the absolute 
truthfulness of every statement which comes 
from God (Gen. xv 6 , Deut xxxn 20 ; Mark 
xi 22, Rom iv 3-5) In this faith the heroes 
ol Scripture acted (Heb xi ) In a special 
sense, faith is reliance on God’s testimony 
regarding the mission and atoning death of 
his Son, the Lord Jesus Christ (John v 24), 
and on the testimony of Jesus regarding 
himself (cp. John in 18; Acts in 16 ; xx 21, 
Rom. ni. 25). Faith in the Redeemer, where¬ 
by a sinner rests upon him alone for salva¬ 
tion, is essential to salvation (John m 15,16, 
18: Eph li 8, etc ) Belief in his historical 
existence and in the truth of his claims may 
be produced by evidence, but faith in him, re¬ 
liance upon him for salvation, cannot be It 
is the gift of God (Eph li 8) , the Spirit ap¬ 
plies the truth to the soul Human means 
should be used, in cooperation with his 
Spirit, for its production (Rom x 17). It 
may exist m larger or in smaller measure 
(Rom iv 19,20; xiv 1) The apostles when 
they deplored the weakness of their faith 
prayed to Jesus for its increase (Luke xvn. 
5) It works by love (Gal. v. 6), and over¬ 
comes the world (1 John v 4). But with all 
its importance it is not the greatest of the 
three primary Christian graces, that position 
being occupied by love (1 Cor xm. 13). 

The system of doctrine given by revela¬ 
tion of God is termed the faith (Acts vi. 7; 
xxiv. 24 ; Rom i. 5, etc ). 

Fal'con. 

A diurnal bird of prey other than a vul¬ 
ture The family includes among its genera 
falcons strictly so-called, hawks, kites, eagles. 
The word is used m R. V. to render the He¬ 
brew ’Ayyah (Job xxviii 7; m A. V vul¬ 
ture), an unclean bird (Lev. xi 14; Deut 
xiv 13; in A. Y kite) Several varieties are 
mentioned by Tristram as occurring in Pales¬ 
tine the hobby hawk (Falco subbuteo), the 
red-legged hobby (F vespertmus), the Elea- 
nora falcon {F. eleanorsc). 

Fallow Deer [deer of fallow or yellowish 
hue]. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Yahmur m 
A. V. of Deut. xiv. 5; 1 Kin iv. 23. R Y. 
has roebuck (q. v ). The genuine fallow deer 
( Dama vulgaris) has horns, with their upper 
part palmated. The hair in summer is yel- 
lowish-bTown all over, with spots; m winter 
the tints are less bright The male is about 
three feet high at the shoulder Its native 
country seems to be the Mediterranean region. 


It occurs sparingly in Galilee and mount 
Lebanon. 

Fa-mil'iar Spirit. 

The spirit of a dead person which professed 
mediums claimed to summon to consultation 
(Deut xviii 11), and which appeared to speak 
from the earth (Is xxix 4), or to dwell in 
the controlling medium (Lev. xx 27, in He¬ 
brew) The medium was called the possessor 
or lord of a spirit (1 Sam. xxvm 7, in He¬ 
brew). It revealed the future (Is. vni. 19) 
It was either a special spirit which was be¬ 
lieved to always respond to the summons of 
the medium, as the English rendering would 
lead one to suppose, and who might raise 
other ghosts, or it was any spirit whom the 
medium desired 1 Sam xxvm 8 is capable 
of either interpretation, “Divine by the 
ghost ” in you or “ whom I shall name.” To 
consult familiar spirits was apostasy from 
Jehovah (Lev xix 31, Is vm. 19). Under 
the Mosaic law a person pretending to possess 
the power of consulting a familiar spirit was 
to be put to death (Lev xix 31, xx 6, 27; 
Deut. xviii. 11) Saul carried out this enact¬ 
ment, but when sorely troubled about his 
fate, he sought out a woman of Endor who 
had a familiar spirit, asked her to bring back 
Samuel to the world, and believed her state¬ 
ment that she had succeeded (1 Sam xxvm. 
3. 5-25) Manasseh favored them that pro¬ 
fessed to have familiar spirits (2 Kin xxi 6; 
2 Chron. xxxm 6) His grandson Josiah 
carried out the Mosaic law against them (2 
Kin. xx in 24) They probably included ven¬ 
triloquists, and the voice ol the spmt, which 
appeared to come in a whisper fiom the 
ground,emanated fiom the human pretender 
himself 

Famine. 

Deficiency of food, generally produced 
either by failure of lain leading to the with¬ 
ering of the crops, or by the prevention of 
the entrance of food into a beleaguered city 
Famine compelled Abraham to leave Canaan 
and sojourn in Eg>pt (Gen xn 10). It was 
the fiist of a senes of famines connected 
with the history of the patnaich and his de¬ 
scendants, and which led the Hebrews to 
tempoiarily withdraw fiom Palestine (xxvi 
1; xli. 27-56; xlvu. 13). Other famines oc¬ 
curred m the days of the judges which made 
Elimelcch remove to Moab (Ruth i. 1), in 
David’s reign (2 Sam. xxi 1), in the time of 
Elijah (1 Kin xvii. 1-xvni 46), in Elisha’s 
time (2 Kin. iv. 38; vm. l),and in the reign 
of Claudius, A. D. 41-54, when severe local 
famines swept in succession from Judaea m 
his fourth year to Greece in his ninth year 
and Italy m his eleventh year (Acts xi 28; 
Antiq. xx 2, 5; 5, 2, Tacitus, Annals xn. 43) 
The chief famines produced m besieged cities 
by the foe outside preventing provisions from 
entering are those during the siege of Sama- 
na by Benhadad (2 Kin. vi. 24-vn 20) and 
during the sieges of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
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nezzar (xxv 1-3; Jcr. In. 1-G) and by Titus 
(War v 10, 2 and 3). 

Fan. 

The winnowing fan, in Hebrew Mizreh, 
still called midlu a by the Aiabs, was a fork 
with six prongs, with which gram, after it 
had been thieshed, was thrown up against 
the air to clear it of the chaff (Is xxx. 24; 
Jei xv 7). A shovel was also used for the 
same purpose. See Threshing. 

Far'thing. 

1 A Roman Quadrans , a small brass com 
equal to the fourth part of an as The Greeks 
used the Roman name, calling the com 
kodi antes. In the time of Christ its value 
was about one-lialf of an English farthing, or 
one-quarter of a cent (Mat v 20, Mark xn 
42) 

2 An A.ssai ion, diminutive of the Latin as, 
a copper com equal to about one cent (Mat. 
x 29; 

Fast. 

Abstinence from food, or the period during 
winch it takes place 

1 Inrolnntaiy , arising from the fact that 
nothing to eat is proi urable Of this rvpe 
were apparently the forty days' fast ot Moses 
on mount Sinai < Ex xxxiv 28, Dent ix 9), 
of Elijah on his journey to Horeb (1 Km 
xix 8), and of oui Lord during Ins tempta¬ 
tion in the wilderness (Mat iv 2, Mark i 13; 
Luke iv 2), also of Paul (2 Coi vi 5) 

2 Voluntauf , trom religious motives In 
this sense it is often used regarding pie- 
scribed periods of abstinence There do not 
appear to be any injunctions regarding fast¬ 
ing in the Mosaic law, and neither the veil) 
“to fast.” nor the nouns “fast” and “fast¬ 
ing,” occur in the Pentateuch If fasts are 
pi escribed at all, it is in the ambiguous lan¬ 
guage “Ye shall afflict your souls” (Lev. 
xvi 29, xxm 27, Num xxix 7) The first 
mention of \oluntary fasting is in connec¬ 
tion with king David, who refused food when 
1ft.* supplicated. God for the life of the child 
borne to him in sin by the wife of Uriah (2 
Sam xn 22) Many instances of the same 
unpi escribed fasting are found in the later 
hooks of the O T. (Ezra viii 21, Neh. ix 1; 
Estli iv 3: Ps xxxv 13, lxix 10. eix 24; 
Dan vi 18, ix. 3) Sometimes fasts were 
proclaimed at periods of calamity (Jer xxxvi. 
9 , Joel i 14), the object being to chasten the 
soul (Ps xxxv 13,lxix 10) and make the 
voice heard m heaven (Is lvm 3, 4). The 
public fast signified that a load of guilt was 
resting on the people, lor which they hum¬ 
bled themselves before God (1 Sam vn 0; 1 
Km xxi. 9, 12). True fasting must not be 
confined to externals, but involves abstinence 
from iniquity and illicit pleasures (Is lvm ). 
In Zechariah’s days there were stated fasts 
in the fourth, fifth, seventh, and tenth months 
(Zech. viii. 19), to commemorate the com¬ 
mencement of the siege of Jerusalem m the 
tenth month (2 Kin. xxv 1), its capture m 


the fourth month (3; Jer In 6. 7), the de¬ 
struction of the temple m the fifth month 
(2 Km xxv. 8, 9), and the murder of Geda- 
liah and the Jews that were with him in 
the seventh month (25). Anna served God 
with fasting (Luke ff. 37) The Pharisee did 
so twice in the week (Luke xvm. 12). When 
religious formalists fasted, they semetimes 
ostentatiously put on a sad countenance. 
This practice was denounced in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Mat. vi. 10,17). The disciples 
of John the Baptist fasted; those of our Lord 
did not, at least while he was among them 
(Mat ix, 14, 15; Mark li 18, 19; Luke v. 
33-35), but afterw’ards in certain cncum- 
stanees they did so (Acts xm 3, xiv. 23). 

There are no injunctions laid upon Chris¬ 
tians to fast, and the revisers, on the ground 
<4 textual criticism, have removed the word 
fiom Mat xvn 21. Mark ix 29 , Acts x 30; 
1 Cor \ n 5 

Fat. 

1 Abel offered the fat of the firstlings of 
his flock to Jehovah (Gen. iv 4; cp Num. 
x\ m 17) The principle was laid down in 
the Mosaic law’ that to the Lord belongs all 
the lat of sacrificial animals (Lev in. 10; 
vii 23, 25) Neither it nor the blood was 
eaten (m 17), but was burned as an offering to 
Jehovah (Ex xxix 13,22. Lev in 3, iv 8, 
9) In view’ of the settlement in Canaan 
and the lemoteness of the majority of the 
people from the altm. this provision w’as ap¬ 
parently abolished with respect to animals 
slam solelv for food (Dent xn. 15,10 ; 21-24), 
the animals of the flock and held being eaten 
as weie uon-saciificial animals 

2 A \at (Joel n 21) It occurs m compo¬ 
sition in the W’ord w’liiefat (Is l\m 2) 

Fa'ther. 

1 The immediate progenitor of a person 
(Gen xIn 13), oi grandfather (xxvm 13), or 
more i emote ancestor (xvn 4). See Parents. 

2 The fouiulei of a tiade (Gen. iv. 20) or of 
anything The ancestor or head, or one of 
the heads, of the inhabitants of a town (1 
( broil li 51, iv 14, 18) 

3 One w ho acts toward another with pater¬ 
nal kindness and wnsdorn (Gen xlv 8, Judg. 
xvn 10; xvni 19). A title of lespect and 
honor bestow ed upon an authorized teacher, 
especially w hen aged (1 8am x 12; 2 Kin. 
n 12), and upon royal advisers and prime 
ministers (Gen xlv. 8). 

4 God, either as the Creator of the human 
race (Mai n 10, Antiq. iv. 8, 24, cp. Acts 
xvn 28), or as the begetter and loving guard¬ 
ian of his spmtual children (Rom vni 15, 
Gal. iv 0), or as standing m a more myste¬ 
rious relation to Jesus (Mat xi 20; Mark 
xiv 30, Luke xxii 42) See God 

Fath'om. 

A measure much used in reckoning depth 
of water (Acts xxvii. 28). It is the render¬ 
ing of the Greek Orqma , which denotes the 
length of the outstretched arms, and was 
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estimated at 4 cubits or 24 palms (Herod n 
149). The English fathom is 6 feet. 

Feast. 

1. A sumptuous meal attended by mirth 
and joyfulness (Dan v 1) 

2 A time set apart by the canons of some 
religions for sacred joy Besides the ap¬ 
pointed seasons, called feasts or set feasts in 
the English versions (Lev. xxiii. 2, R V. 
margin), which included the weekly Sab¬ 
bath, the memonal of trumpet-blowing on 
the first day of the seventh month, and the 
day of-atonement (3, 24, 27), the Mosaic law 
enjoined three annual celebrations expressly 
called feasts or rather festivals They w T ere 
the passover on the evening of the fourteenth 
day of the first month, with the accompany¬ 
ing feast of unleavened bread commencing 
on the fifteenth and lasting seven days (5-8); 
the feast of weeks, called also feast of hai- 
vest and day of first fruits (Ex xxm 16, 
xxxiv. 22 , Num xxvm 26), and in later 
times, because celebrated on the fiftieth day 
after the passover, Pentecost (Acts ii. 1); and 
the feast of tabernacles or ingathering, which 
commenced on the fifteen th day of the seventh 
month and continued for seven or eight days 
(Lev. xxm 34-44) These three annual fes¬ 
tivals were deemed so important, that when 
they came every adult male not incapacitated 
by disease or infirmity was required to ap¬ 
pear before the Lord at the sanctuary (Ex 
xxni. 17; Deut xvi. 16). For further de¬ 
scription of these feasts, see the appropriate 
articles As Jesus desired to fulfill all right¬ 
eousness, it may be assumed that he w-as cus¬ 
tomarily present at Jerusalem three times a 
year, on occasion of the three festivals (John 
n. 23, vn 2-37, etc , Mat xxvi 17; Mark 
xiv. 12, Luke xxn 8, John xm 1) In ad¬ 
dition to the festivals prescribed by the law, 
a festival called Punm w r as instituted to com¬ 
memorate annually, on the fourteenth and 
fifteenth of Adar, the deliverance of the Jew 7 s 
from the plot of Hainan (Esth ix 21-28) 
Later still the festival of dedication w r as ap¬ 
pointed, wdncli was instituted by Judas Mac- 
eabteus, to be celebrated annually for eight 
days, from the twenty-fifth day of Chislev, 
in commemoration of the rededication of the 
temple after its pollution by the .agents of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mac iv 41-59 , John 
x 22). The Lord’s Supper, instituted by 
Christ, or more broadly the Christian’s life 
of faith, is also a feast (1 Cor v. 8). 

Fe'lix [happy], 

- A fieedman of the emperor Claudius, w 7 ho 
was appointed procurator of Judaea The date 
of his appointment to office m Palestine is 
disputed Cumanus succeeded the procura¬ 
tor Tiberius Alexander in A d 48 (Autiq xx. 

5, 2). Accenting to Tacitus, Cumanus gov¬ 
erned Galilee, and Felix ruled part of Sa- ] 
mana until, on the deposition of Cumanus, j 
lie w-as appointed procurator of the whole j 
province by Quadrntus, governor of Sjna J 


Josephus, who was a boy in Jerusalem in 
A. D 48, and became historian of the Jews, 
represents Cumanus as procuiator of Judaea, 
and states that Felix was sent as successor of 
Cumanus by the empeior Claudius to admin¬ 
ister the affairs of Judaea m 52 (Antiq. xx 7, 
1 . War ii. 12, 8). Piobably Cumanus and 
Felix exercised a joint procuratorship, with 
Cumanus higher in authority. In this aiti¬ 
de A. d 52 is assumed as the date ot his sole 
procuratorship m Judaea. He seems to have 
obtained this appointment partly tkiough 
the influence of lus brother Pallas, w T ho was 
a great man at the court of Claudius. Noio, 
the successor of Claudius, transferred four 
Galiliean cities from Felix to Agiippa Felix 
was cruel and tyrannical, and m the exeicise 
of pow r er showed the disposition of a slave 
(Tacitus, Hist. v. 9; Annals xn 54). Jona¬ 
than, the high priest, had supported the ap¬ 
pointment of Felix to the piocuratorsliip, but 
displeased Felix by the fidelity with w-lnch 
he counseled lnmregaiding his government 
of the Jews Jonathan was murdered bv the 
robbers, the so-called Assassins, encouiaged, 
Josephus says, by Felix The impunity w ith 
which this gross crime was committed em¬ 
boldened the robbers They became the 
terror of Judaea Felix undertook to sup¬ 
press them He captured many of them, and 
crucified the ordinary soit, but sent their 
leader, Elcazar, to Koine (Antiq. xx 8, 5; 
War n 13,2). Next false piophets aiose and 
led people in multitudes in to the wuldei ness, 
where they were told God would show 7 them 
the signals of liberty. Felix, believing these 
gatherings in the wilderness to be the com¬ 
mencement of revolt, attacked the people 
present and slew them in large numbers 
(Warn 13,4). An Egyptian soon aftenvards 
made his appearance as a prophet and led out 
a great mob to the mount of Olives, under 
the pretense that they would see the walls 
of Jerusalem fall down, allowing them to 
enter the city. Felix attacked them with 
troops, slew about 400 and took about 200 
pusoners. The Egyptian escaped. His in¬ 
surrection was in A. D. 55; and when about 
five years later the riot about Paul arose, the 
Roman commandant at Jeiusalem suspected 
that the apostle was the Egyptian back 
again to excite fresh troubles (Acts xxi 38; 
Antiq. xx. 8, 6). Paul, arrested on the false 
charge of profaning the temple, w 7 as sent 
for protection from Jewish violence to 
Caesarea, the seat of the Roman govern¬ 
ment for Judaea (Acts xxiii. 26), and the 
trial took place before Felix (xxiv 1-23). 
Felix’ wife Drusilla, a Jew 7 ess, whom he 
had seduced from her lawful husband 
(Antiq. xx 7, 1, 2), was present at an inter¬ 
view when Paul reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, with 
such power that Felix trembled. He did 
not repent, however Nor did he set Paul 
free, for he hoped that his prisoner would 
buy freedom (Acts xxiv. 24-26). On going 
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out of office he left the apostle bound in 
Older to please the Jews (27) This favor 
did not, how’ever, prevent them from com¬ 
plaining of him alter he had ceased to be 
procurator and returned to Rome, about 
A D. 60 They represented that he had not 
acted well in the recent riots between Jew’s 
and Syrians at Caesarea, and he would have 
been punished by Neio had not the powerful 
intercession of his brother Pallas, who was a 
favorite with the reigning emperoi, been ex¬ 
erted m his favor (Antiq. xx 8 9, op 8, 7 , 
War ii. 13, 7) He was succeeded m the 
pi ocuratorship by Poicius Festus 

Fenced Cit'ies. 

Towns fortified by walls, towers, gates, and 
bars (Deut in 5; 2 Chron vm 5: Noh lii 
1-32) Such were the cities of the Ganaamtes 
and the Amontes w’hen the Israelites w r arred 
against them (Num xni 28; Deut in 5; 
Josh, xiv 12). After the Israelites had oc¬ 
cupied Canaan, they like their predecessors, 
had fenced cities (Deut xxvm 52, 2 Sam 
xx 6; 2 Kin xiv 13,2 Cliron xn 4 ; Jer v. 
17 ; Hos vm 14, Zepli 1 16) For illustra¬ 
tion and description of the w alls, see Jeru¬ 
salem and Lachish 

Fer'ret. 

The rendering of the Hebrew nnlnh , a 
ceremonially unclean animal, classed by the 
Hebrews with reptiles (Lev. xi 30; in R V 
gecko) 

Fes'tus [festal, joyful]. 

Porcius Festus, who succeeded Felix as 
procurator of Judiea in the reign of Nero, 
W’hile Pallas was still the emperor’s favorite 
and Burrus was still alive (Antiq xx 8, 9) 
Pallas was put to death in a d 62, and Bur- 
rus died not latei than February of the same 
year Tw r o years befoie the arrival of Fes¬ 
tus, Paul could say that Felix had been for 
many years a .judge unto the nation (Acts 
xxiv 10, 27) If the procuratorship of Felix 
be reckoned from a d 48 (see Felix), he 
would have been many years m office m Pal¬ 
estine m A T> 54 or 55, and Festus mav have 
succeeded him in 55 or 56, the second and 
third years of Nero respectively This date 
is adopted by some authorities, with the re¬ 
sult of putting the dates of important events 
in Paul’s life, among others his imprison¬ 
ment, four or five > eais earlier than the date 
generally accepted by leading investigators 
W’lio date Felix* accession in 52 and Festus’ 
appointment in 60. Festus fell on troublous 
times. The Assassins were muidering and 
pillaging. An impostor led a crow’d of ad¬ 
herents into the wilderness, where the forces 
of Festus routed them with great slaughter 
King Agnppa built a dining-ioom to the 
royal palace of Jeiusalem, and its window’s 
overlooked the courts of the temple. The 
Jews were annoyed, and built a wall to block 
the view. But the wall prevented the 
Roman guards also from seeing the inner 
courts, and Festus oidered its demolition. 


On appeal to Nero, however, it was allowed 
to lemain (Antiq xx. 8, II). The character 
of Festus contrasts favorably with that of 
Felix (War n 14, I) He reinvestigated 
Paul’s case, and was satisfied of his inno¬ 
cence; but, in attempting to please the Jews, 
he suggested that the apostle be tried at 
Jerusalem. It was against this injudicious 
proposal that Paul appealed to Csesar (Acts 
xxv 1-xxvi 32). Festus died at his post, 
and w’as succeeded, about A D 62, by Albinus, 
who is not mentioned in the Scripture nar¬ 
rative (Antiq. xx, 9, 1). 

Fe'ver. 

A disease, or rather a genus of diseases, at- 
1 tended by dryness and heat of the body, with 
consequent thirst, a high pulse, and other 
symptoms Fevers are of three leading types, 
intermittent, remittenf, and continued Fe- 
J vers of all the types now named doubtless 
existed in ancient Palestine, though it is not 
| possible in all cases to identify them with cer- 
| taintv Fever is the rendering of the He¬ 
brew’ Knddahatli , burning (Lev xxvi 16, in 
A V burning ague. Dent xx\ni 22). In 
| the latter passage it is associated with inflam¬ 
mation and fiery heat, both febrile symptoms 
Fever is likew’isc the correct rendering of the 
| Greek Piu eta *, fioni Pai, fire (Mat viii. 15; 

‘ Luke iv 38, John iv 52, Acts xxviii 8). 

; Galen and the Greek physicians divided 
: f eve is into greater and lesser Luke in the 
passage quoted does so also, as might be ex¬ 
pected from one who was himself a medical 
man Fever so uniformly attends certain 
diseases that the two are mentioned together, 
as in the designation “ fever and dysentery ” 
When the swoid, the famine, and the pesti¬ 
lence, aie mentioned m tins older of succes¬ 
sion the pestilence w as piobably typhus fever. 

Field. 

In biblical usage, unenclosed ground, w heth¬ 
er pasture or tillage (Gen xxxvn 7, 14-16), 
of whatever extent, fiom a small area to the 
territory of a people (xiv 7, margin of R V.; 
xxin 9, Ruth i 6, rendered country; Mat. 
vi 28; xni 24) It might be wooded (1 Sam 
xiv 25, rendered ground) Boundaries, when 
artificially marked, were indicated by stones 
(cp Deut xix 14) 

Fig. 

A tree producing good fruit (Judg. ix 10) 
and the fruit itself (Num xni 23), both called 
Trenail m Hebrew', w’hile in Greek the tree is 
Sul'e and the fruit Silicon. The tree is native 
in western Asia The young tree does not 
bear fiuit unless the ground is cultivated 
(Luke xm 6-9), and old trees speedily de¬ 
generate and fail when neglected (Prov. 
xxvii 18) The young fruit, or rather blos¬ 
som, appears in spring before the leaves open, 
on branches of the last year’s growth. It is 
the green fig (Song ii 13). If blown from 
the tree (Rev. vi 13), it is eaten, though im¬ 
mature If green fruit is not on the tree 
w’hen the leaves have opened, no figs will 
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be borne The first ripe fruit is ready in 
June, in favored localities eailier (Is xxvm. 
4; War in 10, 8) The late figs grow on 
the new wyod, keep appearing duung the 
season, and are upe from August onward. 
They are dned for preservation, piessed 
into cakes, and form a staple aiticle of food 
(1 Sam. xxv. 18; xxx. 12). The tree was 
highly prized, and is often mentioned along 
with the vine (Deut vm 8; Ps ev 33; Jer. 
v. 17 ; Joel l. 12), and to sit under one’s vine 
and one’s fig tree was the symbol of prosperity 
and security (1 Kin iv 25 ; Mic iv 4; Zech. 
iii 10) The barren fig tree of our Lord’s 
parable meant the Jewish nation Figs were 
used in medicine, and there is mention of 
their employment as a poultice (2 Kin xx 7). 

The fig, the Ficus ennea of cultivation, is a 
tret; 20 to 30 feet high The leaves, which 
come forth late in spring and are shed at the 
approach of winter, are often 8 or 10 inches 
across They are heart shaped with three oi 
four lobes The fruit is of so anomalous a con- | 
struction that botanists have had to give it a I 
distinct name and place among fruits It is i 
a hollow receptacle, with minute flowers on ! 
its inner side, which later pioduce the true ! 
fruit The tiee is wild m southern Europe 
and the north of Afnc.i It is indigenous in ! 
Palestine, where it grows wild in fissures of j 
rocks and on walls, besides being everywhere 
cultivated (Deut vm. 8). 

Fir and Fir Tree. 

The rendering of the Hebrew B e iosh, Ara- j 
maic B'roth (2 Sam vi 5 Song i 17) The l 
R. V places cypiess on the margin The tree , 
grow with the (odar in Lebanon (1 Kin v 8, i 
10, Is xiv 8 xxxvii 24, lx 13, Zech xi. 

2) It was used for the woodwoik of Solo¬ 
mon’s temple along with cedar (1 Km v 8 j 
10, vi 15,34, 2 (’llion n 8, iii 5), foi the 1 
planks of ships (Ezek xxvn 5), loi spears ; 
(Nall li 3, R V ), and for musical instruments ( 
(2 Sam vi 5) The stoik made its nest within 
its blanches (Ps civ 17) The Vulgate tians- 
lates the Hebrew woid once by cypress (Song 
i 17), but elsewheie bv abie s, tii, except 2 
Sam vi 5* 2 Chi on ii 8, Nah n 3 The 
Septuagint commonly renders it by cypress, 
but also by pine and jumper All of these 
tiees belong to the Coiufeise or pme family 
The only true fir of the region is Abie s alien 
It glows on the higher parts of Lebanon and 
m the mountains northw T aid, attaining a 
height of fiom 30 to 75 feet The cypress 
(Cupi es'tn.t sempet Virens) is a tall tree, from 20 
to 1)0 oi To feet The wood is reddish yellow’, 
pleasant to the smell, and durable It was 
much used for cabinet woi k It is extensively 
planted in burial grounds in the East, for 
which its slender pyramidal form and grace¬ 
fulness render it W’ell adapted See Cypress 
The Syrian or Aleppo pme {Punts halepettsts) is 
found in the mountains of western Palestine, 
and is one of the characteristic tiees of the 
low’er Lebanon It is mfeiior in size to the 
fir and the cypress The stone pme ( Pmus 


maritima) grows on the coast and m sandy 
plains, but is not common In Gilead there 
are extensive forests of Ptnns car tea on the 
highest mountains above tlie line where the 
evergreen oaks cease. A tall, fragrant jum¬ 
per ( Jimipei ns excel sa) grows abundantly on 
Lebanon For Is. xliv 14, see Ash 
Fire. 

Fire w r as found to be indispensable (Ecclus. 
xxxix 26). It w 7 as used in the arts (Gen iv. 
22), in the preparation of food (Ex xvi. 23 , 
Is xliv 16), and for w r armth (Jer xxxvi 22, 
John xvm 18; Acts xxvm 2) Offerings 
were made to Jehovah by fire (Gen vm 20) 
The fire carried, as it w T ere, the sacrifice to 
God. who took delight m the offering, or, to 
speak figuratively, smelled a sw r eet savoi (21) 
The offerer kindled the file himself {xxn 6) 
Moses offeied burnt offerings on the gieat 
altar, newly erected (Ex xl 29), but at the 
conclusion of the conseciation of Aaron and 
his sons to the pnesthood, fire came forth 
from the presence of the Loul and consumed 
tlie sacnfice (Lev ix 24) God accepted and 
appropnated the olfciing This lire was not 
allowed to go out (vi 9-13) Likewise at the 
dedication of the temple and the new’ altar, 
fire came from heaven and consumed the 
sacnfice (2 Cliron mi 1) On other occasions 
also God indicated lus acceptance of a sacii- 
fice by causing it to kindle (Judg vi 21, 1 
Km xvin 23, 24, 1 (Iiron x\i 26, as to 
tins matter, cp Gen xix 24, E\ ix 23. 2 
Km i 12) Among tlie heathen thru* weie 
fire W’oishipers (Wise! xm 2) The woi- 
slnpers of Moloch and some othci ldolateis 
burnt their cluldien in the file as an act of 
piety (2 Km xvi 3 , xxi 6 , Jei vn 31, Ezek 
xvi 20, 21) 

Fire'pan. 

A pan made of brass, gold, or silvei (Ex 
xxvn 3 ,1 Km vn 50, 2 Kin xxv 15), and 
used for cariymg fire (Lev xvi 12, whole it 
is rendered c ensci) 

Fir'kin. 

A measure* of capacity (John n 6) It is 
the rendering of the Greek Mett etc s which, 
reckoned at 1952 17 cubic inches, held nearly 
8 gallons, 31 pints, wine measure, American 
standard. 

Fir'ma-ment [Latin jinnamentum , a sup¬ 
port, a firm foundation] 

The sky or heaven (Gen i 8), an expanse 
beaten out as it w’ere if w 7 e employ the figure 
embodied m the Hebrew w 7 ord (cp Ezek 1 
22), w’hich divided the primeval wateiy mass 
(Gen. i 6), so that part of the waters were 
above it and others were below’ it (l 7, Ps 
cxlvm 4). The stars and planets were placed 
in it, where thqy move unimpeded (Gen l 
14, 17). Birds fly m front of it (20, R V. 
margin). The heavens, and presumably the 
firmament, are compared to a tent spread 
above the earth (Ps. civ. 2; Is. xl 22), are 
likened in strength to a molten mirror (Job 
xxxvii 18), and are spoken of as though 
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having doors and windows, through which 
the rain pours and God’s blessings descend 
(Gen vn 11: 2 Km. vn 2; Ps. lxxviii. 23; 
civ. 13) This conception was current in 
ancient Semitic thought The doctrine of 
the division of the primeval fluid chaos is 
not unacceptable to modern thought, other 
features are regarded as naive They are 
not taught in the Scriptures as facts. They 
lingered m Hebrew speech and imagery as an 
inheritance, and were used in both poetic 
and prose writings even when, for example, 
the agency of the clouds in bringing rain 
was understood (Gen ix 14, Job xxvi 8; 
xxxvi 27-29; xxxvn 11; xxxvin 34; Ps. 
lxxvii 17; cxxxv. 7; Is. v 6; Jer. x. 13). 

First'bom or Firstling, the former being , 
used chiefly of men, the latter always of j 
beasts " | 

To the firstborn offspring of men and ani- 1 
mals God the giver has the first claim (ep 
Gen iv. 4). Among the Israelites an addi¬ 
tional reason existed in the fact that Jehovah 
had purchased the people from Egyptian , 
bondage The tenth and last plague of j 
Egypt had slain the firstborn of the Egyp¬ 
tians, and the firstborn of the Israelites had 
been preserved only by sprinkling blood on 
the lintels and door posts of the houses with¬ 
in which tliev resided (Ex. xn 12, 13, 23, 
29) Saved in this manner, they became con¬ 
secrated to Jehovah Every firstborn male 
of man and beast was holy to the Lord (xin 
2, xxxiv 19), and could iiot be used by man 
(Lev. xxvn. 26), but belonged to the sanc- 
tuaiy for sacrifice; but the firstborn of man 
A\as redeemed (Ex. xm 13, 15; xxxiv 20, 
cp Lev xxvn 6). On this occasion he was 
biought to the sanctuary and piesentcd to 
the Loid (Luke n 22 ; cp Num. x\m 13). 
The Levites were afteiwards substituted for 
the Israelite fiistborn (Hum. in 12,41, 40; 
Mil. 13-19; cp. Ex. xxxn. 20-29; l)eut 
xx\iu 9), and. served at the sanetuaiy. 
Those of animals also, against which the tenth 
plague was paitlv directed, became similaily 
conseciated to Jehovah, but there weie dis¬ 
tinctions among them. The firstling of clean 
animals was sacrificed Unclean animals, of 
which the ass is named as representative, 
either bad the neck broken or were replaced 
by a lamb (Ex xm 13, 13, xxn 30, xxxiv 
20) On the establishment of the pncsthood 
at Sinai, the disposition of these animals was 
specified The tat of the clean animal was 
burned and the flesh was given to the priest 
The unclean animal was redeemed or sold 
(Lev xxvn 27; Num xvm 15-18). Later, 
in view of the new circumstances in which 
it was foreseen that the people would be placed 
in Palestine, and the inconvenience and ex¬ 
pense of the journey to the sanctuary, a de¬ 
lay was authorized in presenting the firstling 
at the house of God The firstling might be 1 
kept beyond the eight days originally pre- I 
scribed until the time of an annual festival; I 


and the flesh, instead of falling as a perquisite 
to the priest, was given to the pilgrim who 
brought the animal, and to his family, to eat 
at the sanctuary (Deut. xv. 19, 20). But de¬ 
fective auimals were eaten at home without 
religious ceremony (21-23). 

For the legal privileges of the firstborn son, 
see Birthright. 

First'fruits. 

The fruits first ripe, the plucking of which 
was an earnest of the coming harvest. First- 
fruits were to be given as an offering to Jeho¬ 
vah on behalf of the nation, a sheaf at the 
feast of unleavened bread and two loaves at 
the feast of weeks (Lev xxni 10, 17) ; and 
by mdniduals (Ex. xxm 19: Deut. xxvi. 1- 
11) The term is used figuratively in Rom. 
vm 23; xi. 16 ; xvi 5, 1 Cor xv 20, 23: xvi. 
15, Jas i 18, Rev xiv. 4 See Firstborn. 

Fish'mg. 

Fishing went on largely m Egypt in the 



Fishing with the Hook in Ancient Egypt 

mam channel of the Nile and in the several 
branches into which it separates before reach¬ 
ing the Mediterranean (Is xix. 8), and the 
Israelites when in bondage m Egypt did eat 
fish freely (Num xi 5) The fishing along 
the Mediterranean coast of Palestine was 
largely m the hands of the Tyrians and 
Sidonians in the north (Neh xin 16) and the 
Philistines m the south To the Israelites 
belonged the sea of Galilee, which was their 
chief fishing ground. Tristram enumerates 
twenty-two species of fisli m its waters, many 
of which pass down the Jordan also ; but any 
that reach the Dead Sea die in its briny 
w ater. In certain places there were artificial 
fish ponds (Song vn 4). Fish were on sale 
in Jerusalem (2 Chrou. xxxiii. 14; Neh. xiii. 
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16). For fishing, lines, hooks, and spears 
were used (Job xli 1, 7 ; Is xix. 8 ; Amos iv. 
2; Mat xvn. 27), and nets were cast from 
boats (Luke v 4-7). 


Flag'on. 

1 A vessel for holding liquids (Is xxii. 24, 
in Hebrew Nebel) 

2. The rendering in A. V. of the Hebrew 
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Fitch [obsolete form of English retch ] 

A tare {Vicia), an herb much cultivated as 
a forage plant (Is xxvm 25, 27, Hebrew 
Kesah). The plant so designated was sown 
broadcast; and when its fruits w ere ripe, they 
were beaten out with a staff to separate the 
seeds R V , following Septuagint, Vulgate, 
and the Rabbins, places black cummin ( Nigella 
sativa) on the margin, and considers the plant 
to have been what is now called, from its 
fennel-like leaves, fennel flower It is of 
the crowfoot or buttercup order ( Ranuncu - 
loceae). It is a foot and a half high, with 
yellow or, more rarely, blue petals, many 
stamens, and several seed vessels, with nu¬ 
merous black acrid and aromatic seeds, which 
are used m the East for seasoning dishes and 
as a carminative. It grows w T ild in the Medi¬ 
terranean lands, and is cultivated in Pales¬ 
tine for its seeds 

The Hebrew Kussemetli is likewise trans¬ 
lated fitch in Ezek iv 9, A V ; but else¬ 
where in A. V it is rendered rye, and every¬ 
where in R V it is translated spelt 

Flag. 

1 The rendering of the Hebrew ’Ahu in 
Job viii 11 On the margin of R V it is 
translated reed grass, and also in the text of 
Gen xli. 2, R. V., where A. V renders it 
meadow It was a water plant; and grew, 
among other places, on the edge of the Nile. 
It is not likely that it was the flag, which is 
an ins, with three brightly colored petals. It 
seems to have been the Egyptian designation 
for the crowded mass of w’ater plants, rushes, 
reeds, sedges found along the margin of the 
Nile 

2 The rendering of Stiph (Ex ii 3, 5; Is. 
xix. 6), a plant growing by the bnnk of the 
Nile It also grew in salt water (Jon. ii. 5, 
where it is rendered weeds) The Red Sea 
m Hebrew' is called the sea of Suph. It is 
evident that the plant meant is not the flag, 
which does not grow m salt w ater The word 
denotes aquatic vegetation, whether seaw eeds 
or fresh w ater reeds and sedges. 


word * a shishah , something pressed closely 
together (2 Sam vi 19, 1 Chron xvi 3; 
Song n 5; Hos ni 1) The R V correctly 
translates it cake of laisms 

Flax. 

The rendering of the Hebrew words Pish- 
teh and Pishtah and of the Greek Lmnn 
(Is xln 3 w ith Mat xii 20) It w^as a plant 
cultivated m Egypt and elsewdiere (Ex ix. 
31) It had stalks, which were spread on 
flat roofs of houses and dried by exposure to 
the heat of the sun (Josh n 6) Its fibers 
were fine (Is xix 9), and were woven like 
wool (Prov xxxi 13, cp Hos ii 5) It is 
undoubtedly the flax plant (Lmim usitatissi- 
mum), the type of the botanical order Lma- 
ceiv , or flaxwoits It is a small plant, with 
solitary erect stems, five sepals, five fugitive 
petals, with five perfect and as many rudi¬ 
mentary stamens It is now found only in a 
state of cultivation. The woody fiber of the 
bark furnishes the flax fiber of which linen 
is woven, and the seeds constitute the lin¬ 
seed of commerce, valued on account of its oil. 

Flea. 

An insect, called in Hebrew P<ir‘osh , leaper 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 14; xxu 20). The species is 
very common in Palestine; so much so that 
it has become a popular saying that the king 
of the fleas has his court at Tiberias 

Flesh. 

1. The muscles of the animal body, whether 
of man, beast, bird, or fish; or, less precisely, 
all its softer parts (Gen xl 19; Ex xn 8, 
xvi. 8, Lev xxi 5; Job x 11; Luke xxiv 
39, 1 Cor xv. 39) It is distinct from the 
spirit (Job xiv 22, Is x. 18, Hebrew, xxxi 
3, Mat xxvi. 41; Col. n. 5). 

2 All beings possessed of flesh, man and 
the inferior animals, especially man (Gen 
vi 13, 19; vm 17, Acts n 17, Rom in 20, 
1 Cor i 29); often in contrast with God who 
is spirit (Ps lvi. 4 ; Is. xxxi. 3, xl. 6-8; Joel 
ii. 28; Mat xvi. 17) 

3 Human nature deprived of the Spirit 
of God, dominated by the appetites and 
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obeyed by the mind (Horn. vn. 5; vni. 5-7; 
2 Cor. vn 1; Gal. v. 16-20; 2 Pet n 10), thus 
including the whole unregenerated and un- 
sanctified nature of man (Horn vui 8, 9; cp 
John in 6) 

Flint. 

In Scripture, any hard or intractable rock 
(Dent vm 15, xxxii. 13; Ps cxiv H), and 
hence figuratively, uncompromising firmness 
in the discharge of duty (Is 1. 7; Ezek m. 
9). In it the miner sinks his shaft in quest 
of gold (Job xxvin. 9, R. V ) Broken frag¬ 
ments were used as rude knives (Ex iv 25; 
Josh v 2, R V, wlieie in Hebrew the ge¬ 
neric word for rock is used). 

Flood. 

A stream, especially a great stream (Job 
xiv 11; xxvm 11 in A V ), as the Nile in 
its inundations (Jer xlvi 7; Amos vin. 8 m 
A. V ), the Euphrates (Josh xxiv 2, A V ), 
the Jordan (Ps lxvi 6, A V ) An inunda¬ 
tion (Dan ix 26, Nali l 8, Mat vn 25,27, 
Luke vi 48) A great restless mass of water, 
the sea and its currents (Ps xxiv 2, Jon 
ii 3) 

Specially, the deluge m the time of Noah 
It w'as sent as a divine judgment on the 
antediluvians tor then wickedness (Gen \i 
5-13). Secondary causes were employed to 
bring on the catastrophe Two are mentioned . 
the fountains of the gieat deep were broken 
up, and the window's of heaven w'ere opened. 
Thus part of the water w T as that of the ocean, 
the rest w r as produced by a downpour of ram 
continuing forty days and nights (vu 11,12). 
All the high mountains under the whole 
heaven w'ere coveied, fifteen cubits upward 


the waters prevailed, and all flesh died that 
moved on the earth, man, bird, beast, and 
creeping thing Noah only w r as left and they 
that were wuth him in the ark (vii 19-23); 
see Ark The waters prevailed 150 days, 
until at length the ark rested on the moun¬ 
tains of Ararat. Two and a half mouths 
later the tops of the mountains were seen 
(vm. 3-5) Three months later, after investi¬ 
gating the state of the w'ater by means of 
birds which lie sent forth, on New Year’s day 
Noah removed the covering from the ark 
and saw r that the face of the ground w’as 
dried, but eight weeks more elapsed before 
God gave command to go forth from the ark 
(vm 13-15) 

The months arc reckoned at thirty days 
each, and the number of days which measure 
an interval is the diffeiencc betw’een the 
dates obtained by simple subtraction (vii 11 
with vm 3. 4) On this mode of reckoning, 
and dating fiom the day of entrance into 
the aik as first day, it is interesting to note 
the da>s and wrecks The first day which 
dawned fair and beautiful after the forty 
days and nights of ram was the forty-second, 
a lecurring seventh day, fit reminder of di¬ 
vine lest and favoi Land was seen on a re- 
1 curring first day, the new' world wherein 
dw’elt righteousness began like the old on a 
first day Noah released the birds, at inter¬ 
vals of a w T eek, either on successive sixth 
days, in expectancy of the morrow*, or on 
seventh da vs Noah removed the covering 
on New* Year’s day, old reckoning, but it 
w r as also a recurring seventh day. And eight 
weeks later, on the recurring seventh day, 
God released Noah fiom the aik 


% ii i, 10 Command to bfgin embarking the animals, 
vn ll Entrance of Noah into thi- ark, and in the evening, as re¬ 
lated by the Babylonian tradition, bursting of the storm 
■\ ii 12 Rain 40 days and 40 nights, so that 

Rain cf4sm> toward e\emng, 
vn 21 The waters prevailed on the earth 

vm 3 150 days, so that the 

vm 4 Ark stranded 

The waters decreased continually until 
vm 5 Tops of the mountains visible, 

vm 6 After seeing the mountain tops Noah lvaitcd 40 davs. 

expecting that, as the ram had fallen 40 days, the waters 
would perhaps abate from the ground in 40 days, and then 
(or on the following dav) the 
Raven rfleased, which returned not. 

After 7 days (ep “ vet other,” v 10) a 
mu s Dove released, w Inch returned, 

Alter yet other 7 davs, the 

vm 10 Dove released, w'hieh leturned with olive leaf 8o Noah 
knew that the waters weie abated from ott the earth 
After yet other 7 davs, a thud time the 
vm 12 Dove released, which did not return, since food and shelter 
were now T found outside the ark, 

Notwithstanding these favoi able indications, Noah did 
not leave the ark, but waited for God's command After 
nearly a month, on New Year’s day 

vm 1,1 Noah removed the covering of the ark, and saw' that the 
waters were dried up and the lace of the ground was dried, 
But Noah still awaited God’s bidding, and eight weeks 
later, the earth being dry, God gave the 
vm 14,15. Command to go forth from the ark, 


2 mo lOtli day 

2 mo 17th day 

3 mo 27tli day 

7 mo 17th day 

10 mo 1st day. 

11 mo 11th (or 12tli) day 
11 mo 18th (or 10th) day 

11 mo 25th (or 26th) day 

12 mo 2d (or 3d) day 

1 mo. 1st day. 

2 mo 27tli d&y 


description originated with eyewitnesses Its As is now generally known, the account of 
language must be understood in the sense the flood was handeddovvn by tradition. The 
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which it bore to the authors and promulga¬ 
tors of the narrative centuries before the 
days of Moses. The extent of the hood can¬ 
not be determined from the account of it 
which has been transmitted The deluge 
may have been universal and covered the 
globe, or it may have been confined to a 
locality of greater or less extent. All the 
mountains under the whole heaven, that is 
within the horizon of the inmates of the ark 
as they drifted on the waters, were covered 
(compare the employment of similar language 
in Col i 23) The purpose of the fiood was to I 
destroy the corrupt race of man (Gen. vi. 7,13, 
17; vii 4), and with man all animals depend¬ 
ent upon the existence of dry land were in¬ 
volved m destruction This was also the re¬ 
sult as discerned by those who were saved in 
the ark (vn 21-23), and as confirmed by their 
descendants when they migrated in the earth 
They met no sur\ l vors They found the world 
uninhabited Noah had been instructed to J 
take the male and female of eveiy kind of j 
animal, and to gather food foi them (vi 20, 
21). The language of the command was in¬ 
tended to be understood in its usual sense, 
as any man of that age would understand it 
Noah doubtless took specimens of every ani¬ 
mal of which he had knowledge and food 
suitable lor them (cp Dan vi 25); but theie 
is no evidence that he believed himself to be 
commanded to seek for species as yet un¬ 
known, or if under supernatural impulse the 
animals unsought came to him (assome would 
unnecessarily interpret vn H, 9), to gather 
peculiar food and provide peculiar shelter for 
strange animals of different kinds and from 
different climes 

The tradition of the flood w T as current 
among the people fiom wdiom the Hebrews 
sprang In the ancestral home of Abraham 
the flood w as remembered as a great ciisis in 
human history An Assyrian scribe, refold¬ 
ing the names of ancient kings, i(‘marks con¬ 
cerning certain of them, that they “were 
after the flood ” Ashurbanipal refers to in¬ 
scriptions “of the time before the flood” 
The Babylonian priest Berosus devoted the 
second volume of his history to the ten ante¬ 
diluvian kings of the Chaldeans, eonsideiing 
that the flood maiked the close of the first 
penod of human history ✓'The tradition of 
the deluge which was current in Babylonia 
and Ass\ na differed m some details from the 
Hebiew account The Hebrews, Assyrians, 
and Bab t \ lomans once dwelt together in Baby¬ 
lonia, and w r ere one people with one tradi¬ 
tion, but in course of transmission fiom age 
to age this tradition uiulerw ent slight changes 
and received unessential additions When 
the Semites ol Baby Ionia became three na¬ 
tions, dwelling apart and diverse m religion, 
the tiadition of the flood which each pre- 
seived hole the impiess of the national pe- 
i uliaiities The Hebrew' account w T as mono¬ 
theistic, the Assyrian and Babylonian narra¬ 
tive is polytheistic. It is further observable j 


to the attentive leader that the Hebrew ac¬ 
count not only as a w T hole. but m minute 
particulars, is credible, and reflects the con¬ 
ditions of a primitive age, which cannot be 
said of the Assyrian and Babylonian 

The Assyrians and Babylonians themselves 
had slightly divergent traditions. The story, 
as cun ent in Babylonia m the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, was recorded by Berosus 
(Antiq l. 3, 6, con. Apion i 19), and is 
quoted in full by the church historian Euse¬ 
bius A form which is much older, which in 
fact is the oldest know r n and the best pre¬ 
served, though even variations of it w T eie 
current, is embodied in the epic that cele¬ 
brates the deeds of Izdubar or Gilgamesh, 
king of Erech Izdubar had been smitten w ith 
disease, an£ he determined to seek help fiom 
hisancestor Sitnapishtim, w T h<> had been tians- 
lated to the gods, w'as dwelling ‘‘at the 
mouth of the livers,” and had knowledge 
of life and death Aftei a long journey, in 
w hich he encountered many difficulties and 
dangers, Izdubar found Sitnapishtim He 
, belonged to a generation long past, hut still 
j enjoyed the freshness and vigor of youth 
I Astonished, Izdubar exclaimed * “ How earnest 
thou, Sitnapishtim, to see life amid the 
gods 

“ I will open to you, I/dubar,’’ replied Sitnap- 
ishtim, “the concealed story, and also the oiacle 
of the gods [with reference to the cun* of vour 
disease j will 1 declare You know the city of 
Sunppak, which stands on the Euphiates Th.it 
citv was old when the gods w-lio dwelt therein 
w ere moved at heart to bring about a flood-storm 
(tod Anu was there among others, and Bel and 
Ninib The god Ea, lmwcvci, deliheiated with 
them, and he revealed unto me then purpose 
[bv means of a dream (1 177)] ‘Man of Surip- 
pak, son of rharatutu,’ said he, ‘ teai down the 
house, build a ship, despise propel tv, and sa\e 
life Bung into the ship seed oi life of tweiv 
kind ’ 1 paid attention, and said to god Ea, ‘6 
m\ lord, what thou hast commanded 1 will ie- 
speot In earn mg out ’ 

“Oil the monow [pieparatinns wore begun] 
On the filth davl laid the tramewotk—1-10 cubits 
its height, 110 cubits its extent al>o\e I divided 
its interior, I pr >\ided a rudder <)\ei the out¬ 
side 1 poured three measures [sais] of bitumen 
and likewise over the inside When the ship 
was completed I filled it with all that I pos¬ 
sessed—with silver, gold, and seed of life of 
every kind I took on board all my men-ser¬ 
vants and maul-servants, the eattle and the beast 
of the held, and the aitisans 

“ The sun-god set a time ‘ When the sender 
of violent rain causes a heavy ram to pour dow n 
in the evening, enter into the ship and shut the 
door’ The set time came Hew ho sends vio¬ 
lent rain caused a heavy rain to fall in the e\ en- 
mg The dawning of the day I feared, 1 tiem- 
bled to behold the morning 1 entered the ship, 
closed the door to shut it in, and committed the 
immense structure with its cargo to Puzur-bel, 
the pilot 

“ As soon as the dawn appeared, a dark cloud 
ascended on the horizon In the midst of it the 
storm-god rolled the thunder The gods Ncbo 
and Marduk marched on before, went as guides 
over hill and dale, the mighty pest-god tore 
loose the ship, the god Ninib caused the streams 
to overflow their banks The Anunnaki, spirits 
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of the subterranean regions, lifted torches and 
made the land flicker by the light. The storm- I 
god raised billows which reached to heaven i 
All light was turned to darkness Man saw not 
his fellow, human beings were not discerned by 1 
those in heaven ! 

“ The gods also were terrified at the flood- 
storm, sought refuge, ascended to heaven, and 
crouched at the wall like a dog in his lair Then 
the goddess Islitar, like a woman in travail, 
ened out—she of beautiful voice called ‘ Man¬ 
kind v Inch was is become mud, the very evil 
v Inch I foretold in the presence of the gods and 
just as I foretold it to them A storm for the 
annihilation of my people 1 declared it would 
be I brought forth men, but to what purpose*' 
Like fr\ of hsh they till the sea ’ The gods over 
the spirits of the subterranean regions wept 
w lth her, sitting bowed in tears, their lips cov¬ 
ered 

“Six davs and six nights* wind, flood-storm, 
and rain prevailed on the seventh dav the rain 
abated the flood, the storm which had w rithed 
like a woman in travail, rested, the sea with¬ 
drew to its bed, and the violent w r md and the , 
flood-storm ceased ' 

“ I looked on the sea, at the same time shout¬ 
ing , but all men wore become mud I opened 
a window, and, as the light fell upon my face, 

I shrank back and sat dow r n weeping, over my 
cheeks the tears coursed. I had looked on every 
side—a wide expanse, sea 

“ A bit of land, however, rose to the height of 
twelve measures To the country of Nisir the 
ship took its course A mountain of that land 
stranded the \essel and kept it from moving 
farther On the Inst dav and on the second 
day mount Nisn held the ship, on the third day 
an<l on the fourth dav likewise, on the fifth and 
sixth (bus likewise When the seventh day 
came 1 released a dove The dove flew hither 
and thither, there was no resting place, so it 
returned Next I sent foith a swallow The 
swallow also flew hither and thither, and, as 
there was no resting place returned Then I 
sent forth a ra\en The raven flew T awa\, and, 
when it saw that the waters had fallen, it ap¬ 
proached, alighting but not returning f 

“ I then sent forth [all the animals] to the four 
winds I poured out a libation, 1 made an 
offering on the summit of the mountain I set 
vessels bv sevens, and underneath them spread 
sweet cane, eedai, and herbs The gods smelled 
the sa\oi and like flies gathered about the 
offerer 

“ When the goddess Islitar arrived, she raised 
aloft the great ornament which the god of the 
sky had made at her request 4 By the ornament 
of my neck, never will 1 forget. I will think of 
these dnjs, and to eternity not forget them Let 
all the gods come to the offering except Bel, lor 
he inconsiderately caused the deluge and con¬ 
signed my people to the judgment ’ But Bel 
came also, and, w hen he saw the ship, was filled 
with width against the gods of the heat only 
spirits 4 W T hat soul has escaped 4> lie cried, 4 not ! 
a man shall survive the judgment ’ Then god ! 
Ninib opened his mouth and spake to the t alor- I 
ous Bel 4 Who else than god Ea has done this I 
thing' Ea knows surely every exoicism ’ Ea 

* Mentioning the nights as well as the days, as j 
does the Hebrew narrative at the same point 
Delitzsch reads “six days and seven nights” 
His text thus contains a formula often found 
elsewhere, e q , 1 188 The major it v of Assyr- 
lologists w r ho have examined the tablet discern 
the marks for six days and six nights, not for 
seven nights 

t Or, the raven flew away and saw the abate¬ 
ment of the waters. [thereupon] he eats, alights 
carefully, but does not return 


also opened his mouth, and said to the valorous 
Bel ‘Thou, valorous chieftain of the gods, so 
utterly without reflection hast thou acted and 
caused the flood On the sinner lay his sin, on 
the evil doer Ins evil deeds Desist [from wrath! 
that he be not cut off be gracious also Instead 
of causing a flood-storm, send the lion and the 
hjena, famine and pestilence, and let them di¬ 
mmish men And as for me, 1 did not reveal 
the purpose of the great gods, I sent Atrahasis* 
a dream and he percened the purpose of the 
gods ’ 

“ Then Bel became reasonable, and went up 
into the ship, grasped my hand and led me up 
He led up my wife also, and made her kneel at 
my side Then turning to us he placed himself 
between us and blessed uS, saying 4 Heretofore 
Sitnapishtim was a [mere] man, now T let him 
and his wife be exalted to equality with the 
gods, and let him dwell afar oft at the mouth 
of tlie livers ’ Thereupon 1 ml* took me away and 
placed me afar off at the mouth of the rn ers ”f 

The account of the flood existed in this 
form among the Assyrians and Babylonians 
before the seventh century b c , for the 
colophon affixed to the tablet on which it is 
recorded states that the document is the 
property of Ashurbanipal, who reigned over 
Assyria from 668 to about 626 b c , and that 
the words were < opied from an older tablet. 
It existed in the same form centuries earlier, 
for fragments of it have been found which 
were wutten in the time of Ammizaduga, 
the fourth successoi of Hammurabi, king of 
Babvlon. who is believed on good evidence 
to have been Abraham’s contemporary Am- 
raphel 

A com heanng a picture of the flood was 
struck at Apamea m Phrvgia in the reign of 



Coin of Apamea, representing Noah and the Ark 

the Roman emperor Septimius Severus. 193- 
211 \ I) A boat, inscribed with the letters NQE, 
the Greek spelling of Noah, floats on the waves. 
A man and a woman are in it A bird perches 
on it, and another bird flies toward the ves- 

' In the account which Berosus wrote in Greek, 
this name is written Xisuthrus, the constituent 
parts being transposed It is another name of 
Sifnapishtim 

t Such is essentially the cuneiform story As 
here reproduced, it is slightly abridged, chiefly, 
however, by the omission of mutilated lines and 
of sentences whose translation is still unceiv 
tain 
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Bel, bearing a branch between its feet. Before 
the ark the former inmates are seen, having 
quitted it and got on dry land. Apamea was 
formerly called Kibotos, the Ark. The coins 
of towns frequently exhibited some pi emi¬ 
nent event in their history or local tiaditions 

Flute. 

A musical instrument used in Babylon (Dan. 

iii 5); in Aramaic Mashiokitlm\ whistle, pipe 
Pipes consisting of one, two, or more reeds 
were m use Accoidmg to the Septuagmt, it 
was Pan’s pipe, which consisted of several 
reeds, joined side by side in a senes, and grad¬ 
ually diminishing in length. 

A flute or pipe, 111 Greek Aulos , was played 
in the house of mourning (Mat ix 23) and on 
occasions of joy (^cv. xvm. 22). See Pipe. 

Flux. See Dysentery. 

Fly. 

1 A living insect; a two-winged insect, 
one of the order Diptera , specially the do¬ 
mestic fly (Mnarn domestic a) So troublesome 
are flies of various kinds m hot countries (Is. 
vn 18; Ecc x. 1) that the Ekronites wor¬ 
shiped a god Baal-zebub, lord of flies, who was 
supposed to be able to keep the annoyance 
within bounds (2 Kin i 2) 

2 The rendering of the Hebrew l Arob. a 
voracious, biting insect of Egvpt (Ex viii 
21;Ps cv 31) It devoured (Ps lxxviii 45) 
and destroyed (Ex viii 24, margin). Accord¬ 
ing to the Septuagint, the dog fly. 

Fol'ly. 

The absence of wisdom, disregard of the 
true nature of things m their relation to man 
and God Hence injudicious action or con¬ 
duct (Prov xv. 21; Ecc i 17; x 1*2 Cor 
xi 1), and wickedness (Gen xxxiv 7, T)eut 
xxii 21 , Josh vn 15; Judg xix 23. xx 6). 

Food. 

The food of the Hebrews, when they lived a 
simple nomadic life, consisted laigoly of bread 
and the product■» of the herd, such as milk, 
curds, and occasionally meat (Gen xvm 7,8; 
Judg. v 25) Wild honev was also eaten (.1 udg 
xiv 8, 9). When they adopted a settled life in 
Palestine, the products of garden, vineyard, 
and olive yard were added, such as lentils, 
cucumbers, beans (2 Sam xvn 28), pome¬ 
granates, figs, grapes (Num xm. 23; xx 5; 
Mat. vii 16) Sweet and sour wine were im¬ 
portant articles of iood Fish were eaten, 
locusts also, and fowl and eggs (1 Kin iv. 
23, Neh. xm 16; Mat iv 18, Luke xi 12). 
A simple repast consisted of bread and len¬ 
tils (Gen xxv 34) or other pottage (2 Kin. 

iv 38), or bread and wine (Gen. xiv. 18), or 
Toasted gram and sour wine (Ruth n. 14) 
Abraham honored his unexpected guests with 
a more pretentious meal, consisting of butter 
and milk, cakes made of fine flour, and the 
flesh of a calf (Gen xviii. 3-8). A greater 
variety of foods came on the tables of the 
rich and great (1 Kin. iv 22. 23, Neh v. 18). 
See Meals. 


Fool. 

One destitute of understanding or wisdom 
(2 Cor xi 16) ; especially a wicked man, 
the doctiine taught being that nothing shows 
a greater want of understanding than for a 
man to commit wickedness The greater the 
talents, the greater the responsibility, and 
consequently the folly of misusing them for 
evil ends (i Sam xxvi 21; 2 Sam in 33 , 
xni 13, Ps xiv 1; cp. 2, 3, etc* , Prov xxvi 
10, Mat. v 22) See Folly, Philosophy, 
and Wisdom 
Fool'ish-ness. 

The same as folly (2 Sam xv 31 • Prov 
xxn 15). 

Foot'man. 

1 A soldier w 7 ho marches and fights on 
foot, in contradistinction to one on horseback 
(Num xi 21; 2 Km xm 7, 1 Chron xvm 4) 

2. A runner (1 Sam. xxii. 17, A V ), one of 
the king’s bodyguard. See Runners 

For'eign-er, in A. V. usually Stranger 
I A gentile; a person belonging to another 
! people than Isiael and owning other allegi- 
I ance than to Israel and Isiaei’s God (Deut 
xxix. 22, 24), as the Egyptians (Ex n 22); 
Jebusites (Judg. xix. 12), Philistines (2 Sam. 
xv. 19), Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, 
Sidonians, Hittites (1 Km.xi 1). As a tech¬ 
nical teim foreigner does not include 1. 
Slaves bought with money and captives taken 
in war; for they were in the power of their 
masteis and subject to the laws of Isiael 
(Gen. x\n 12; Ex. xxi 20, 21) 2 Prose¬ 

lytes to the leligion of Isiael (Gen xxxiv 
14-17, Is lvi 6-8; Acts n 10). 3. The 
so-called sojourners or stiangeis (See 
Stranger ) 

Israel was Jehovah’s peculiar people (Deut. 
xiv. 1, 2); therefore idolatrous Fanaamtes 
specifically were not to be lecened into cov¬ 
enant relations of any sort (Ex xxm 32), 
and all foreigners weie debancd fiom eating 
the passover (Ex. xii 43), entering tlie 
sanctuary (Ezek xliv. 9; Acts xxi 28, cp 
Deut xxm 3, 7, 8), and ascending the tin one 
as king (Deut. xm. 15). Intermainage with 
them on equal terms was foibidden (Ex 
xxxiv 16; Deut. vii. 3; Josh. xxm. 12, spe¬ 
cifically Canaanites; cp. Gen xxiv 3, 4 , 
xxvi 34, 35; xxvm 1; xxxiv 14-17 Judg 
xiv 3; Ezra x 2; Nell, xm 26 27; Tob m 
12) The flesh of animals that died, which 
the Israelites were not allowed to eat, might 
be sold to foreigners (Deut xiv. 21); money 
might be lent to them on interest (xxm 20; 
cp. Ex xxn. 25); and debts could be collected 
from them even in the year oi release, when 
they w r ere lemitted to Israelites (Deut xv 
3). In later times strict Jew 7 sabstained fiom 
even eating and drinking w r itli gentiles (Acts 
xi 3, Gal. li 12). Yet access into Judaism 
was always open to the gentiles (Gen. xvn 
27, xxxiv 14-17; Matt xxni. 15); and their 
ultimate engraftiug into the kingdom was 
Israel’s expectation. 
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Fore'run-ner. 

A piecursor; as 1 A runner who immedi¬ 
ately precedes the horse or chariot of high 
officials in order to clear the way or make 
proclamation (see the verbs in Gen xli. 43 , 
ISam. vm 11 ; 2 Sam. xv. 1; 1 Kin l 5, 
xvin. 46; Evtli vi 9) 2. Descriptive of a 

herald (Heiod i 60) 3. The advance guaid 

of an army (Wisdom xn rt; Herod iv 121, 
124; cp lx. 14). 4 First fruits (Nuin. xm. 

20, Soptuagint) 

As a forerunner Christ has entered on our 
behalf into heaven, the holy of holies, into 
the immediate presence of God (Heb. vi. 20). 

For'est. 

An extensive wood (Is xliv 14) One grew 
on Lebanon, famed for its cedars and firs (1 
Kin vn 2), another stretched from the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea w ell into the lull country of 
Ephraim (Josh xvn 15 18) , a third was in 
Judah (1 Sara xxn 5) , and a fourth existed 
bevond Jordan near Mahanaim (2 Sam xvin 
6-9) 

For-tu-nat'us [fortunate] 

One of three messengers, apparently from 
Corinth, who reached Paul, and supplied 
what was lacking on the part of the church 
in that city (1 Cor xvi 17) 

Foun'tain. 

A spring arising from under a rock or a 
bank, or welling up from the ground (Pent, 
vni 7). In the geography of Palestine it ic- 
quires to be carefully distinguished iiom mere 
wells, pools, and cisterns Strong fountains 
are numerous m Palestine Tliev are the 
permanent source of nveis and give life and 
fertility to the soil Many towns are named 
from them, as En-dor and the other com¬ 
pounds of En Figuiatively, fountain symbol¬ 
izes the permanent and inexhaustible source 
of spiritual blessings (Ps xxxvi 9 , Jer n 13, 
Rev. vn 17. xxi 6) Children are also de¬ 
scribed as a fountain pioceeding fiom the 
parents (Deut xxxm 28, Ps lxvin 26) 

Foun'tain Gate. See Jerusalem II 3. 

Fowl. 

Any bud (Gen i 26; Lev xi 13-19). 

Fowl'er. 

One who catches birds by a net or other 
snare (Ps cxxiv 7 ; Piov vi. 5); hence figu¬ 
ratively one who ensnares the innocent or 
unwary, and takes their life, or lures them 
to moral and spiritual rum (Ps. xci.3. cxxiv. 
7 , Hos. ix 8). 

Fox. 

An animal which dwells in holes (Mat vni. 
20 ; , especially among solitary ruins (Lam. v. 
18), and is sly and careful for its owni safety 
(Luke xm. 32; Ezek. xiii 4). Tristram 
enumerates two species as occurring m Pales¬ 
tine, the Egyptian fox {Vulpes nilottea), and 
the tawny fox (Vulpes flavescens) The former 
is abundant in central and southern Pales¬ 
tine, as well as east of the Jordan, and the 
latter, which is somewhat larger, and may 


perhaps be only a vaiiety of the common 
fox ( Vulpes vulgai is), m the w T ooded parts of 
the country 

Fuder the general name of fox, RhiVal, the 
Hebrews, like the modern inhabitants of 
Palestine, appear to have comprehended the 
jackal, which belongs to the dog family, al¬ 
though they had a special name for the 
jackal The jackal is perhaps intended m 
Judg. xv 4 (cp K V margin), for it abounds 
in the lowland of Philistia, goes about by 
night m bands, and spends the day as a pack 
m some cave It is thus easily caught; wdiere- 
as the fox is a solitaiy animal and difficult to 
capture The jackal also devours carrion 
(Ps lxin 10), which the fox is loath to do. 
The jackal eats fruit as w T ell as flesh, and 
may be intended m Song n 15, yet the fox 
tramples and destroys vineyards 

Frank'm-cense. 

A fragrant gum of a tree (Ecclus 1. 8; 
Song in 6) It is white in color, as its He- 
biew name L'bo milt denotes It was an in¬ 
gredient in the holy anointing oil with which 
priests weie coiiseciated to their sacred func¬ 
tions (Ex xxx 34) It was added wuth oil to 
the meal offeiings (Lev n 1,2, 15, 16, R. V ), 



and ultimately burned (vi 15) No frankin¬ 
cense was added to sin offerings (Lev. v 11) 
and offeimgs of jealousy (Num v 15). Pure 
frankincense was poured upon the twelve 
loaves of showdiread (Lev xxiv. 7; cp. also 
1 Chron. ix 29; Neh. xiii 5). The drome¬ 
daries of Midian, Epliali, and Sheba, brought 
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it to Palestine from Arabia (Is lx. 6; Jer. vi. 
20). The hill of frankincense (Song iv. 6) 
was probably a retired spot in the palace 
gardens, among exotic fiankincense trees 
(cp. Ecc. ii. 5; Antiq vm 6, 6; ix. 1,2) 
The fiankincense of antiquity, the olibanum 
of European commerce, comes from liosv elha 
floribmida , one of the Amyndacese (Amyrids), 
growing in India, or from other species of 
the genus, especially B . Carteri, B. Frereana 
and B. serrata , of which there are two va- 
neties, B. seruita pioper, the B. thunfern of 
Roxburgh, and the variety B glabra The 
first and fourth species are Indian ; the sec¬ 
ond and third occur on the Somali coast of 
Afi ica and on the south coast of Arabia The 
frankincense itself is gum resin, which is 
dry, consists of tears often an inch long, 
with a balsamic odor, especially when burnt 
A poor quality, leddish m color, is obtained 
in the spring; the best is gotten later, and is 
white. 

Friend of the King. 

A high court-official (Gen. xxvi 26; 1 Kin 
iv. 5), probably the king’s confidential ad¬ 
viser. Under the Syro-Macedoman kings 
there was a specially privileged class known 
as the king’s friends (1 Mac. ii. 18, m 38, 
vi. 10). See Priest. 

Frog. 

An amphibious animal (Ex viii 3, Rev. 
xvi. 13); in the Old Testament piobably 
Rana jmnetata, the dotted frog of Egypt 

Frontlet. 

A band for the forehead; then, figuratively, 
the constant public exhibition of a tiait oi 
obedience to a command (Ex. xiii 16 ; Deut 
vi. 8, 9; xi. 18; cp Piov m 3). The in¬ 
junction was interpreted literally by the 
later Jew r s. See Phylactery. 

Full'er. 

One w ho cleanses undressed cloth from oil 
and grease, and lendeis it thick or compact 
by the application of pressuie, oi else one 
who thoroughly cleanses soiled gairnents 
(Mark ix. 3). The clothing was steeped m 
soap and w T ater (Mai. m. 2) and trodden, as 
the Hebiew name denotes. A fuller’s field 
lav outside of Jerusalem. It had a highway 
and the conduit of the uppei pool (Is. vii 3 ; 
xxxvi. 2), and was so neai the city that the 
Assyrian ambassadors, standing in the field 
and speaking, were heard and understood by 
the people on the city wall (2 Km xvm 17). 
The conduit is commonly regarded as the 
channel w r hich conducts the water from the 
Birket Manulla, m the upper Hinnom valley 
northwest of Jerusalem, into the city. If, 
however, the conduit referred to is the tun¬ 
nel connecting the fountain of the Virgin 
with the pool of Siloam, the fuller’s field was 
in the valley of the Kidron. 

Fur'long. 

The rendering of the Greek noun Bfadton 
(Lukexxiv. 13; John vi. 19; xi. 18; Rev xiv. 


20) The Greek stadion was 600 Greek and 
606jf English feet, or about J of a Roman mile. 
It is a little less than an English furlong, 
which is 660 English feet, or \ of an English 
mile. See Measure 

Fur'nace. 

1. An oven for smelting iron from the ore 
(Deut. iv. 20; 1 Kin. vm 51). See Iron 

2. A crucible for refining gold and silver, 
and for melting gold, silver, biass. tin, and 
lead (Prov. xvii 3, Ezek. xxn 20). See Smith. 

3 A bake oven; so in Neh m. 11; Is. xxxi 
9. See Bread. 


Gr. 

Ga'al [loathing] 

A son of Ebed With a band of followers 
he came to the city of Shecliem, and, having 
gamed the confidence of its inhabitants, 
began to vilify Abimelech, then absent king, 
and to assume authonty Zebu], the gov¬ 
ernor, sent woid to Abimelech of what was 
going on, and advised him to lie in wait by 
night and advance against the town at dawm 
He did so Gaal went foith and ga\e him 
battle, but w T as put to flight (Judg ix 26-41) 
Ga'ash [trembling, earthquake] 

A lull in the hill country of Epluaim. south 
of Timnatli-serah (Josh xxiv 30, Jinlg n 
9; 2 Sam xxm 30, 1 Chi on xi 32) Exact 
situation unknown. 

Ga'ba. See Geba 
Gab'bai [tax gatlieier] 

A Benjamite who consented to live in Je¬ 
rusalem atter the captivity (Neh xi 8) 
Gab'ba-tha [an elevated place] 

The equivalent in Aramaic ot the Greek 
w T ord Ldhostrbton , a pavement of tessellated 
woik (John xix 13) On it stood the public 
tribunal on which Pontius Pilate sat to decide 
cases Probably it was an open space m fiont 
of Herod’s palace (cp War n 14, 8). There 
is no reason to believe that Pilate, like Ciesai 
on his campaigns, earned a transportable 
pavement about with him, winch he laid 
wherever he wished to eiect his tubunal 
Ga'bri-el [man of God]. 

An angel of high rank sent to interpret a 
\ision to the prophet Daniel (Dan vm lb- 
27) He w ? as commissioned again to visit the 
prophet to give lum skill and understand¬ 
ing, and reveal to him the prophecy of the 
seventy weeks (ix. 16-27). At a long subse¬ 
quent period he was dispatched to Jerusalem 
to announce to Zachanas the birth of John 
the Baptist (Luke i. 11-22), and to Nazareth 
to hail the Virgin Mary as chosen to the high 
privilege of being mother of the Messiah (26- 
31). Gabriel described himself as habitually 
standing in the presence of God (19). Thence, 
doubtless, he departed at longer or shorter 
intervals to carry the divine messages to and 
from this earth or other worlds. 
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Gad [good fortune]. 

1 A son of Jacob by Zilpah, Leah’s hand¬ 
maid At his hirth Leah said. “ Fortunate >” 
and she called his name Gad (Gen xxx 10, j 
11 ; cp 13, R V ). Jewish tradition adopted j 
a different reading from the text, and made I 
Leah say, ‘‘ A troop or fortune cometli ” Jacob , 
prophesied • “ Gad, a troop shall press upon ! 
him* but he shall press upon their heel” 
(Gen xlix 19, R V) Moses blessed God 
who enlarged Gad, and praised the valor of 
the tribe and its fidelity to duty (Deut xxxm 
*20, 21) Gad had seven sons (Gen xlvi. lb), 
each of whom, with the possible exception of 
E/bon, founded a tribal family (Nuni xxvi 
15-18) 

*2 The tribe of which Gad was the pro¬ 
genitor, the Gadites (Num l 14, Deut xxvn 
13 , Ezek xlvm 27, 28, 34) At the first cen¬ 
sus m the wilderness the Gadites capable of 
bearing arms were 45,050 (Num l 21, 25) , 
at the second there were 40,500 (xxvi 15- 
lrs) Valiant Gadites joined I)a\id at Ziklag 
(1 Cliroil xn 8) The territory occupied by 
the tribe w T as east of the Jordan and w*as as¬ 
signed them hv Moses, but with the proviso 
that, before finally settling down in it the 
wamois of the tube should cross the river 
with their bretlnen, and give assistance in 
the conquest of Canaan (Num xxxn *21-32) 
The tointoiy of the (indites was situated be¬ 
tween that of Reuben on the south and the 
half tribe of Manasseh on the north It in¬ 
cluded the southern part of mount Gilead 
fiom the Jabbok southward to Heslibon, and 
fiom the vicinity of Rabbath-amnion on the ” 
east westward to the Joidan valley In the 
valley it took in the entire eastern bank from 
Retk-mmrak, near the noithern end of the 
Dead Sea, to the lake of Gennesaret (Josh 
xm 24-28; Deut ill 12,16, 17) The country | 
w*as adapted to pasturage (Num xxxn 1-4). ! 
Ramoth m Gilead was in the territory of 
Gad, and was appointed a city of refuge (Josh 1 
xx 8) 2 Sam xxiv 5 probably means that , 

the enumerators passed from the Arnon to- | 
waid Gad and unto Jazei i 

3 A prophet, David’s seer, who, wdien | 
David was m the cave of Adullam, advised 
him to quit that place of refuge and seek 
safety elsew 7 here (1 Sam xxn. 5), and who 
later gave the king the option from God of 
three kinds of punishment for his having 
numbeied the people (2 Sam. xxiv. 11-14) 
He aided in arranging the musical service 
of the sanctuary (2 Chron. xxix. 25), and lie 
wrote an account of David’s reign (1 Chron 
xxix. 29) 

4 Perhaps a heathen deity was known by 
the name of Gad, for Isaiah represents the 
Israelites as engaging in idolatrous worship, 
and setting a table for Fortune [Hebrew Gad] 
and filling up mingled wine unto Fate [He¬ 
brew Mem] (Is. lxv. 11, R. V.). 

©ad-a-renes'. 

Natives or inhabitants of Gadara, which 

16 


Josephus calls the metropolis of Persea and a 
place of strength, adding that it had wealthy 
inhabitants (War iv. 7, 3). He also describes 
it as a Greek city (Antiq. xvii 11, 4). Eu¬ 
sebius places it east of the Jordan, nearly op¬ 
posite to Tiberias and Scy thopolis It has been 
identified as Umm Keis, on a bold headland 
about 51 English miles southeast from the 
southern side of the sea of Galilee, with the 
sea in full view and the river Yarmuk be¬ 
tween The most imposing ruins are the re¬ 
mains of two theaters. The hot springs be¬ 
longing to Gadara are north of the Yarmuk, 
while Umm Keis lies to the south of that 
river. Gadarenes is the reading approved by 
textual cuticism in Mat. viii. 29 (cp. Mark v. 
1 ; Luke vm. 26, 37, A. V ) See Gebgesenes 

Gadaritis was the designation of a political 
district east of the Jordan (War in. 10, 10), 
having Gadara as its capital and extending 
to the southeastern shore of the sea of Galilee. 
But perhaps Matthew, in mentioning the 
country of the Gadarenes, speaks more 
broadly, since Gadaia w 7 as a great city and 
its mention sufficiently indicated the general 
locality. 

Gad'di [fortunate]. 

The spy from the tribe of Manasseh in the 
exploration of Canaan (Num. xni. 11). 

Gad'di-el [God hath given fortune]. 

The spy repiesenting Zebulun in the ex¬ 
ploration of Canaan (Num. xni. 10). 

Ga'di [a Gadite] 

Father of king Menahem (2 Kin. xv. 14). 

Ga'ham [flaming, burnt]. 

A son of Nahorand Reumah (Gen. xxii 24). 

Ga'har [hiding place] 

Head of a family of Nethinim who returned 
from captivity (Ezia ii. 47; Neh. vii. 49). 

Gai [valley]. 

A locality near Ekron, piobably Gath (1 
Sam. xvn 52, R. V.; context and margin). 

Ga'ius [a common Roman name, sometimes 
written Cains] 

1. A Macedonian, one of Paul’s companions 
who was dragged into the amphitheater dui- 
ing the not at Ephesus (Acts xix. 29). 

2. A man of Derbe, w T ho accompanied Paul 
on his last journey to Asia (Acts xx 4). 

3 A Christian of Corinth, baptized by Paul, 
noted for hospitality to his fellow* Chnstians 
(Rom. xvi. 23, 1 Cor i. 14) Perhaps he was 
the person to whom John addressed his third 
epistle (3 John 1). 

Gal'a-ad. See Gilead 

Ga'lal [a rolling, as e. g., the rolling of 
one’s way on the Lord] 

1. A Levite (1 Chron. ix. 15). 

2. Another Levite, the son of Jeduthun 
(1 Chron. ix. 16; Neh. xi. 17). 

Ga-la'tia. 

A district of central Asia Minor, bounded 
on the north by Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and 
Pontus, on the east by Pontus and Cappa¬ 
docia, on the south by Cappadocia and Ly- 
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caonia, on the west by Phrygia and Bitliynia. 
Its name was derived from the fact that cer¬ 
tain Gallic tribes, after having about 280 
B. c. invaded Macedonia and Greece, mi¬ 
grated to Asia Minor and received this ter¬ 
ritory from Nicomedes, king of Bitliynia, in 
return for services rendered him in war 
Other Gallic tribes passed onward through 
central Europe, finally settling in Gaul, i e 
France. The Gauls were commonly called 
Galatai by the Greeks The chief cities of 
Galatia were Pessinus, Aneyra, and Tavium 
The territory, however, varied in size at 
different times according to the fortunes of 
war In 189 B c. the Galatians were sub¬ 
dued by the Romans, but retained their self- 
government, and were favored by their con¬ 
querors, since they were valuable allies 
Hence under their last king, Amyntas, their 
territory was much extended to the south, 
so as to include part of Phrygia, Pisidia, Ly- 
caonia, and Isauna ; and, after the death of 
Amyntas (25 b c ), this enlarged region be¬ 
came the Roman province of Galatia. In 7 
b c Paphlagonia and part of Pontus were 
added on the north, and after A D 63 other 
territorial changes were frequently made 
During the travels of Paul therefore the 
term Galatia was applicable both to the orig¬ 
inal Galatic territory and to the large Ro¬ 
man province In which sense it is used in 
Acts xvi. 6 (where the A Y has “ w hen they 
had gone throughout Phrygia and the region 
of Galatia,” and the R Y. ‘‘they went 
through the region of Phrygia and Galatia,” 
but which Prof. Ramsay translates “they 
went through the Plirygo-Galatie legion ”), 
and m Acts xvm 23 twlnch translation is 
open to similar differences of opinion), and 
in Paul’s epistle to the “churches of Gala¬ 
tia,” is disputed. If Galatia meant the Ro¬ 
man province, then Paul evangelized it on 
his first missionary journey (Acts xm , xiv ) 
m company with Barnabas If it meant the 
old teintory of Galatia, then he evangelized 
it on his second journey (Acts xvi (5). The 
churches of Galatia are also mentioned in 
1 Cor. xvi 1. In 2 Tim iv 10 we read that 
Crescens had gone to Galatia, w’luch, how¬ 
ever, many think meant Gaul (now France) 

1 Peter was addressed to the Christians of 
Galatia among others (i 1), and there Galatia 
clearly means the Roman piovmce There 
are, however, serious difficulties in so under¬ 
standing it in The Acts and m the Epistle to 
the Galatians. g t. p. 

Ga-la'tians, E-pis'tle to the. 

A letter addressed to the churches of Gala¬ 
tia (i. 2), showing that there were a number 
of them in different parts of the territory. 
What churelies are thus described depends 
on the meaning we attach to the term Gala¬ 
tia (q. v ). The date of the epistle also turns 
on this point If Galatia be the Roman prov¬ 
ince, and the churches of Galatia those found¬ 
ed on Paul s first journey (Acts xm , xiv), 


then the epistle was probably written toward 
the latter part, or at Ihe close, of Paul’s sec¬ 
ond journey, since Gal iv 13 (“the fiist 
time,” R V.) implies that he had visited 
them twice, and since it seems necossaiy to 
date the epistle later than those to the Thes- 
salonians, for the letters to the Thessalonians 
contain no allusion to the Judaistic attacks 
If, howevci, Galatia means Galatia pioper, 
and if it was evangelized on the second 
journey (Acts xvi 6), then the epistle could 
not ha\e been written before the apostle’s 
sojourn in Ephesus, since Acts x\m 23 men¬ 
tions his second visit, on this intei pi etation, 
to Galatia In coufoimity with tins latter 
view are the tacts, fiist, that the apostle ap¬ 
peals to his icadeis as if he alone had been 
then spmtual father (Gal iv 13-20, \ 1), 
w heieas on Ins fiist missionary journey Bai- 
nahas w as associated w it h him , and, secondly, 
that Paul’s description of his icception as an 
angel ol God (iv 14) haidly compoits wuth 
any known expenence of Ins on Ins fiist 
journey Most scholars take this lattei view*, 
conclude that Galatia proper was evangelized 
on the second journey, and date the epistle m 
A l) 55 or 50 Otheis, however, put it still 
latei, thinking t hat its lesemblance to Romans 
shows that it was w’ritten shortly before that 
epistle, say m the wmtei of 57-58 What- 
evei its icadeis and date, it was occasioned 
by the operationsot ceitain Jndaizing teach- 
eis among the Galatians, who assailed Paul’s 
authority, and taught the necessity of ob¬ 
serving the Mosaic law’s They declared that 
Paul, not being one of the onginal apostles, 
was dependent on others foi Ins knowledge 
of the gospel They seem also to have 
chaiged lnm with being himself inconsistent 
in Ins pi each mg of gentile freedom tiom the 
law’ They also attacked his doctnne, and 
persuaded his converts to adopt Jewish ob¬ 
servances The very gospel being thus at 
stake, Paul w r rote this epistle with gieat in¬ 
tensity of feeling and vigorous aigument. 

This epistle is the mayim ehaitaot Christian 
libeity After the inti eduction (1 1-10), m 
which the apostle opens the subject of their 
euoi in listening to false teachers, and ve¬ 
hemently asserts the divmenessof the gospel 
winch lie had pieaelied, lie defends his apos¬ 
tolic authority (l 11—n 21) as given directly 
byChnstand not dependent on man He 
also shows that the Jeiusalem chinch and 
the onginal apostles agreed w ith his position 
(n 1-10), and that (n. 11-21) lie had never 
changed his teaching, even when Peter at 
Antioch had seemed by his conduct tc oppose 
it. In chap, ni he defends his doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, appealing in 
pi oof to their own experience of salvation 
through faith (iii 1-5), to the teaching of 
Scripture regarding the original Abrahamic 
way of salvation (iii. 6-9) and to certain 
facts, fully taught m Scripture, concerning 
the law, namely, that the law, since it re¬ 
quires perfect obedience as the condition of 
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salvation, brings only a curse or penalty (in 
10-12); that Clmst lias redeemed us fiom 
the curse, having become a cuiso lor us (in 
13, 11); that God ratified his covenant of 
salvation by faith with Abraham and his 
seed, and hence the law, which came latei, 
cannot disannul the original compact mi. 
15-1H), but was intended as a tempoiai\ dis¬ 
cipline to make men lealize that sin is a 
transgression of God’s commandments (in 
19, that the law was therefore a tutor 
to bung sinners to Chnst tin 21-24) In 
chap iv the apostle ad\ances three moie rea¬ 
sons for their fidelity to his gospel, namely, I 
the analogy of sonship and its rights under 
the civil law (iv. 1-11), their personal affec¬ 
tion for himself iv 12 20), and the lllustia- 
tion which the narrative of Genesis provided 
in the account of Hagar and Sarah anu then- 
sons (iv 21-31) In v-vi 10 he applies the 
doctrine of fieedom fiom the law, bidding 
them to maintain, vet not to abuse, their 
libeity, and to exercise it with meekness 
and a sense of responsibility The closing 
verses, vi 11-18, form the conclusion, prob- 
abh m the apostle’s own handwriting (see 
vei 11 in It V ), m which he summaii/es the 
substance of his instruction 

The Epistle to the Galatians is of immense 
value 1 It is important for the details it | 
gives about the apostle’s life Its liaimony j 
with the account iu The \ots of Paul’s lift-, , 
and of Ins relation to the church, has been | 
much contested, but mav be completely i 
proved (see P\ul and the lemarks, made- at | 
the proper chronological point m the aitiele, i 
concerning Paul’s fiist \isit to Jeiusalem 
after his conveision. Gal l I s , 19, Acts ix 
26-29, and concerning the council at Jemsa- 
lem, Gal n 2-10 and Acts xv ). 2 The epis¬ 
tle proves also that the older apostles weie 
in accord with Paul, though to him was al¬ 
lotted the woik among the gentiles 3 It 
gives in briefer outline, and with special ap¬ 
plication, tlie same scheme of salvation and 
the same \iew of the Hebrew 7 dispensation 
which is more elaborately and calmly pre¬ 
sented in the Epistle to the Homans Ail men 
being under law, and condemned as sinners 
by the law 7 , salvation is impossible by the 
works of the law Christ alone can save, 
since he has by Ins death met the claims of 
the law against those who believe The law 
was never intended to save, but to be a 
schoolmaster (i e a slave who led children 
to school) to bring us to Christ. By faith 
Abraham was saved, and by faith alone do 
we become children of Abraham, partakers 
of the blessing and heirs of the promise 
Judaism, as a method of salvation, was there¬ 
fore a misinterpretation even of the Old Tes¬ 
tament itself, and the distinction between 
Jew and gentile has been done away. Tlie 
declaration of these truths made Christianity 
a world religion instead of a Jewish sect 
The Epistle to the Galatians was much 
used by early Chnstiau writers, certainly 


bv Polycarp, and in tlie Epistle to Diognef us, 
and by Justin Martyr, during the first half 
of the second century, and by Melito in the 
thud quarter; and in the last quarter it is 
quoted by name, according to their custom 
in citing, bv Iremeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Tertullian It is contained in the Old 
Latin veision, and is listed m the Muiatorian 
fragment g. t p. (supplemented) 

Gal'ba-num. 

A fragrant spice (Ex xxx 34; Ecclus xxiv 
15), in Hebrew 7 Hellfnah, in Greek Chalbanc 
The Greek and Koman (Udbannm was a gum 
brought from Peisia It is generally sup¬ 
posed to have* come from tw r o umbelliferous 
plants. Ferula qalbauifua and F rubneauhs. 
The Levant galbanum of European com¬ 
merce is a different plant The umbellif¬ 
erous plant from winch it tomes is imper¬ 
fectly know n 

Gal'e-ed [heap of witness] 

A cairn erected by Jacob in mount Gilead, 
north of the Jahbok The exact situation is 
unknown It was between the respective 
homes of Laban and Jacob, and was intended 
as a memoiial of the covenant concluded be¬ 
tween them tlieie, that neither would pass 
that place to do tlie othoi mjuiy (Gen xxxi 
45-54) . see Mizpaii The two names Gilead 
and Galeed aie nevei contused m Hebrew 
Then pronunciation is dificient, and the 
formei is a common noun lather than a 
pioper name, and took the definite article. 

Gal'ga-la, in R V Gilgal. 

V place (1 Mac i\ 2), inestimably one of 
the towns known as Gilgal. 

Gal-i-lffl'an. 

| A native or inhabitant of Galilee (Mark 
xiv 70, Luke xm 1) 

Gal'i-lee [Hebiew galil, circle, legion, dis¬ 
trict]. 

Originally a distnct in tlie hill eountiy of 
Naphtali (2 Kin xv 29, 1 C’liron vi 76), 
j Kedesh being one of its cities (Josh xx 7. 

1 xxi 52) The twenty unimportant towos 
I given by Solomon to Huam weie in tlie 
‘ land of Galilee (1 Km ix 11). In this ic- 
j gion many of the Canaamtes remained 
j (Judg i 30-33, iv. 2), and the expiession 
, “Galilee of the nations’’ or “gentiles” im¬ 
plies that the district or region so called w T as 
inhabited chiefly by a non-Jew T isli population 
(Is ix 1; cp 1 Mac \ 15 and Mat iv 15). 
The name Galilee gradually extended until 
it included the country as far south as the 
plain of Esdraelon (1 Mac. v. 55; x. 30; xn. 
47, 49). Many of its inhabitants had been 
earned away, especially during the Assyrian 
wins (2 Kin xv 29, 1 Kin xv 20), and the 
few Jews who settled in Galilee after the 
return weie taken to Judspa by Simon Mac- 
cabfeus about 164 b. c. (1 Mac. v. 23); but 
Galilee soon after became thoroughly Jew¬ 
ish It formed part of the kingdom of 
Heiod the Great, and on his death passed 
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uuder the authority of Herod the tetrarch. 
It was the most northeily of the three piov- 
inces west of the Jordan into which (if 
Phoenicia be ignored) Palestine was divided 
m the tunes of the Komans At the period 
of tlie Jewish war, a d 70, it was di- 
\ ided into Upper and Lower Galilee , and 
was bounded on the noitli bv Tyrian ter- 
ntor.\, on the south by the northern 
boundaiv line of Samaria and Scythopolis 
to the Jordan, on the east by Hippene, 
Gadans, Gaulomtis, and the kingdom of 
Agrippa, that is, by the Jordan and its lakes, 


village Japha (Life 45) The mixture of 
races tended to produce a distinct accent or 
even dialect (Mark xiv 70; Luke xxii 59; 
cp Acts li 7) The people also was sup¬ 
posed to be one "which nevei would produce 
a prophet (John vn 41, 52). Nevertheless, 
neaih all the apostles of Jesus were natives 
of Galilee, and he himself was brought up 
m it and made it the chief scene of his 
ministry, laboiing on its eastern limits by 
the sea of Galilee, and within its area at 
Cliorazm, Betlisaida, ('apemaum, Nain, Gan a. 
and Nazareth. 



and on the w T est by Phoenicia Lower Galilee 
lay to the south of Uppei Galilee, and ex¬ 
tended from Tiberias to near Ptolemais, now 
Acre, on the Mediterranean Sea (War in 3,1, 
Life 13, 14, 37; cp also Judith l 8) It was 
at that time densely populated It furnished 
an army of 100,000 men (War n 20, 0). There 
were 240 cities and villages wntliin the limits 
of the two Galilees (Life 45). The smallest 
of them, it is incorrectly stated elsewhere, 
had 15,000 inhabitants (War in. 3, 2). The 
largest city was Sepplioris, and the largest 


Galilee is about 60 miles long by 25 broad 
It is geneially mountainous, with fertile val¬ 
leys between. Its scenery is picturesque. 
Lower Galilee is divided from Upper Galilee 
on a line running almost due west from the 
noitliern end of the lake to Acie It is a 
grain-growing region, with a less elevation 
above the sea level than Upper Galilee, its 
mountains being all under 1850 feet high 
Upper Galilee lias summits of 2000,3000, and 
4000 feet altitude. It is characterized by 
olive groves. 
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Gall-lee, Sea of. 

A fresh-water lake, fed by the river Jordan. 
It was called originally sea of Chinnereth 
(Num. xxxiv. 11), later lake of Gennesaret 
(Luke v. 1; Antiq. xvni. 2, 1; cp xm 5, 7; 
1 Mac. xi. 67), and sea of Galilee or Tiberias 
(John vi 1; xxi 1). The latter name is 
preserved in the Arabic form Bahr Tabai lya 
It is enclosed by hills, save where the Jor¬ 
dan enters and leaves The hills on the 
eastern side rise to the height of 1000 feet 
and more; those on the western side toward 
the southern end of the lake are of like 
character, but towaid the northwest they are 
lower and less steep It is designated a sea, 
fiom its considerable extent, though its water 


feet Lying so low, it has a semitropical 
climate, and ice-crowned Hermon being at 
no great distance, sudden and violent storms 
at times rush down the mountain slope and 
terminate on the lake The water abounds 
in fish Tristram enumerates twenty-two 
sjiecies, two of Blenimdx , seven of Chro- 
midx , one of *S kluridx, and tw’elve of Cy- 
primdx Some are called after biblical per¬ 
sonages, viz , Chiomis Audi ex, C.Simoms, and 
C Maydalenx The best fish for the table of 
all now in the lake are the sheatfish ( Clanas 
macracanthus) and the baibel {Barbus lonqi- 
ceps) The sheatfish, called by Josephus Cor- 
acmus (War in 10, 8), belongs to the same 
family as the Amencan catfish, and attains 



Southern End of Sea of Oalilee 


is fresh. Its length from the entrance to the 
exit of the Jordan is 124 miles; its greatest 
breadth, w T hich is opposite to Magdala, is 7i 
miles. Its eastern side is destitute of con¬ 
spicuous indentations, while on the western 
side there is a swelling bay extending from 
Tell Hum on the north to Tiberias on the 
south. The depression of the surface of the 
lake below* that of the Mediterranean is 682 .1 


a length of three feet. The most abundant 
fish is Chiomis tibenndis Tristram saw them 
in shoals of over an acre m extent, so closely 
packed that it seemed impossible for them to 
move. Their dorsal fins, rising above the 
water, gave it at a distance an appearance as 
if a heavy shower were pattering on one spot 
of the glassy lake. The fish are taken in 
nets both from boats and from the shore. 







Sen of Galilee from below Tiberias, with Ilermon m the distance 


Of course, the same kinds of fish are found 
in the Joidan and its tributaries also For 



Fish of the Sea oi <>«ililee H'linniii" Snnom^t 


illustrations ol* the shore of the lake, see 
Capernaum, Gevxesyret, and Mygdaly 

Gall [remotely from Greek chole , bile] 

1 The bitter secretion of the li\er, bile 
(Job xvi i:> xx ‘25) In Hebiew M'remh 
and J\f e ) oi ith, as being fluid or bitter The 
poison of asps was aneiently believed to come 
from their bile (xx 14) Venomous, malig¬ 
nant feeling against what is good was called 
the gall of bitterness (Acts vin. 23) 

2 A poisonous, bitter herb (Deut xxix. 
18. xxxn. 32, 33 • Ps l\ix 21), called in He¬ 
brew Rovlt. in Greek Choir It giew upspon- j 
taneouslv in the furrows of fields (Hos x 4, { 


where the English versions translate it hem¬ 
lock, though m all other passages they call it 
gall) It was associated in lhetoncal lan¬ 
guage with wormwood (Deut xxix 18) A 
sore punishment was likened to a drink of 
gall water (Jer mu 14, ix 15,xxni 15) A 
stupefying drink, made of wine mingled with 
gall, was mercifully ottered to Jesus at the 
place of crucifixion (Mat xxvii 34) The 
characteristics do not well agree wuth hem¬ 
lock, winch is not latter, nor with the poppy 
They suit the colocynth, winch, however, is 
called in the Bible the wild gourd 

Gal'ler-y. 

A long loom oi corridor, or a paitial story 
in a building (Ezek xli. 15, 16, xln 3,5). A 
different Hebrew woid, rendered galleries in 
A V of Song\ii 5, doubtless means tresses, 
as it is translated in R V. 

Gal'ley, 

A low’ flat-built vessel with one or more 
bauks, i e. rows of oars (Is. xxxm 21; 2 Mac 
iv 20). 

Gal'lim [heaps] 

1 A village near Gibeali of Saul and Ana- 
thotli (Is x 29, 30), apparently not a great 
distance from Bahunm (1 Sam xxv 44 , 2 
Sam in 13-1(3) 

2 A town of Judah called Gallim, men¬ 
tioned by the Septuagint m a group with 
Tekoa, Bethlehem, Etam, and especially m 
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connection with towns southwest of Jerusa¬ 
lem (Josh. xv. between 59 and 50). 

Gal'li-o. 

Roman proconsul of Aeliaia at the time of 
Paul’s first visit to Corinth. His original 
name was Marcus Annaeus Novatus; but he 
was adopted into the family of Lucius Junius 
Gallio, and took the name Junius Annaeus 
Gallio. He was the brother of the Roman 
philosopher Seneca, and, like him, was put 
to death by the empeior Nero. When the 
Jews, maddened by the suc¬ 
cess of Paul at Cormth, drag¬ 
ged him before the procon¬ 
sul's tribunal, Gallio refused 
to take notice of religious 
questions, and summaiily 
dismissed the case He re¬ 
mained equally indifferent 
when the crowd took Sos- 
tlienes, the ruler of the syn¬ 
agogue, and beat him befoie 
the judgment seat (Acts 
xvm 12-17). See Sos- 

THENES 

GalTows. 

Hainan had a gallows 
made fifty cubits high, on 
which to hang Mordecai (Esth v. 14, R V. 
margin, tree) Hanging by a lope about the 
throat was not a Persian method of punish¬ 
ment. Haman no doubt intended to impale 
Mordecai (cp. n 2;?. Herod in 159) 

Ga-ma'li-el [God’s toward]. 

1. Son of Pedah/air and head of the tube 
of Manasseh in the wilderness (Num l 10; 
n 20, vn 54, 59). 

2. A member of the Jewish sanhedrin, of 
the Pharisee sect, and a doctor of the law, 
held in high leputation by the Jewish peo¬ 
ple. He advised against persecuting the 
apostles, on the giouml that if their work 
ivere simply man’s, it would eventually fail; 
while if it weie from God, opposition to it 
was wicked and vain (Acts v .’>4-39) Gam¬ 
aliel had Paul for one of his pupils m the 
law (xxii. 3) According to the Talmud, 
Gamaliel w T as the grandson of the celebrated 
rabbi Hillel Its further statement that 
Gamaliel long presided over the sanhedrin is 
improbable, for at this time the presidency 
was held by the high priests He died about 
A l) 50 

Games. 

In the N. T there are numerous allusions, 
more or less clear, to the games of ancient 
Greece. The most important of these were 
four in number the Olympic games, at Olym¬ 
pia, in the district of Elis, in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus ; the Pythian games, at Delphi, m 
Phocis; the Nemean games, at Argos, in Ar- 
golis, in the Peloponnesus; and the Isthmian 
games, on the isthmus of Cormth The con¬ 
tests carried on were chariot, horse, and foot 
racing, quoitmg, boxing wrestling, hurling 
the spear The intending competitors went 


through a long course of severe training. Im¬ 
mense multitudes were spectators of their skill, 
and though the direct rewards of the victors 
were hut slight, the honor given to them by 
their fellow citizens and countrymen was be¬ 
yond measure great Similar games were in¬ 
troduced into Judsea by liellenizing Jews in 
the reign of Antioelius Epiphanes, and were 
fostered by Herod the Great (1 Mae. i 10,14; 
Antiq xv 8 , 1) , see Gymnasium As the 
Isthmian games were held in the vicinity of 


Coiintli, and the other three at no great dis¬ 
tance, it is natural for Paul’s two epistles to 
the Corinthians to contain metaphors or com¬ 
parisons boriowed from the games In 1 Cor 
ix. 24 -27 there is allusion to the training of 
a compctitoi m the games, to running, and 
to fighting, the object in view being to gam 
a pnze Theie are scattered allusions of a 
similar kind through other epistles (Gal. li. 
2,v 7, Phil n lf>, in 14,2 Tim ii 5). In 
Hebrews there is a notable passage (xn 1, 2) 
The vast multitude of men and women who 
have borne testimony to their faith in God 
is likened to the immense concourse of spec¬ 
tators at a foot race The competitor lays 
aside every weight to make himself lighter, 
and the long, flowing garment, which else 
would beset him and perhaps throw him 
down. He requires patience to go forward 
persevenngly, but obtains it by looking at 
the umpire seated at the end of the course, 
ready to confer the prize if it be fairly won 
Every one of these details had a distinct 
spiritual reference, which would come home 
with great power to every reader of the epis¬ 
tle who had seen any of the Grecian games 

Gam'ma-dim, in A V impropeilv Gam- 
madims [valorous men] 

Brave people who manned the towers of 
Tyre (Ezek xxvn 11, A V and E R V ) 

Ga'mul [recompensed] 

A descendant of Aaron whose family in 
David’s reign was made the twenty-second 
course of the priests (1 Chron xxiv. 17) 

Gar'den. 

The first garden or park mentioned in 
Seiipture was that of Eden, which God 
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caused to grow for man in his state of inno¬ 
cence (Gen. ii. 8-iii. 24; Ezek. xxviii. 13; 
xxxi. 8, 9). Gardens were watered by the 
foot m Egypt (Deut. xi. 10) with water 
raised from the Nile by sweep and bucket, 
or by wheel from wells, and poured into the 
in igation ditch. By opening or closing this 
furrow by the foot the water was led to the 
spot desired Irrigation was practiced in 
Palestine also (Ecc. ii. 6; Is lvm 11; Jer 
xxxi 12). Herbs were cultivated in gar¬ 
dens (1 Kin. xxi. 2); so also were lilies and 
other flowers (Song v. 1; vi. 2), and fruit 
trees (Jer. xxix 5, 28; Amos ix 14) The 
garden of Gethsemane seems, from its name, 
to have been an olive giove, and to have 
had a press in it wherewith to express the 
oil from the fruit There was a royal gar¬ 
den at Jerusalem (2 Kin xxv. 4), another at 
Etam near Bethlehem (Antiq. vni. 7, 3; ep 
Song vi 11; Ecc n 5), another in the palace 
at Shushan (Esth. i. 5). To protect gardens 
against depredators they were enclosed with 
a wall or hedge (Song iv 12; Is v 2, 5), and 
occasionally a lodge was placed within them, 
attended by a watcher (Is i 8). In the 
seclusion and coolness of gaidens people 
walked (Hist of Susanna i 7), sometimes 
bat lied (13), spread repasts (Esth l 3), en¬ 
gaged m devotion (Mat xxvi 36), practiced 
idolatrous rites (Is. l 29; lxv 3; lxvi 17; 
cp 2 Kin xvi 4), and occasionally buried 
their dead (John xix. 41). 

Ga'reb [rough, scabby] 

1. Ail Ithnte, one of David’s mighty men 
(2 Sam xxni 38;lChron xi 40) 

2 A hill near Jerusalem on the west (Jer. 
xx\i 39; cp 38, 40) Exact situation un¬ 
known 

Gar'lic. 

A bulbous plant resembling the onion, and 
in Hebrew called from its odor Shorn It was 
much eaten in Egypt (Herod n 125), and 
the Israelites when there used it for food 
(Num xi 5). It is Album sativum , of the 
same genus as the ouion, but with more taste 
and scent than that esculent It is a native 
of central Asia, is grown largely m the Medi¬ 
terranean region, aud is eaten by the com¬ 
mon people as a relish to their bread 

Garment. See Clothing 

Gar'mite [pertaining to Gerem, or bony]. 

An appellation of probably the father of 
Keilah (1 Chron. iv. 19) 

Gardner. 

A place for storing grain, a granary (Ps. 
cxliv. 13 ; Joel i 17; Mat. lii. 12). 

Gar'nish. 

To adorn, to decorate with ornamental ad¬ 
ditions (2 Chron in 6; Jobxxvi 13; Mat xii. 
44; xxni. 29; Luke xi. 25; Rev. xxi. 19). 

Gar'ri-son. 

A military post; a body of troops stationed 
in a fort (1 Sam xiv. 1, 15; 2 Sam xxm 14- 
16,2 Cor. xi. 32) A diffeient Hebrew word 


from that used in the foregoing passages from 
the O. T is also rendered garrison by the Vul¬ 
gate and English versions in 1 Sam x 5; xm. 
3. But this word certainly means a pillar m 
Gen. xix. 26, and an officer stationed at a 
place in 1 Km. iv. 19 What does it mean in 
1 Sam. x. 5; xin 3’ There is no authority 
for rendering it by garrison except that that 
meaning yields good sense in these and some 
other passages The author of the Books of 
Samuel, however, uses a different word for 
garrison. Pillar is suitable in the first of 
these passages If this is the true meaning, 
then the Philistines had erected memorial 
columns in the land of Israel as monuments 
of their victory or dominion, such as the He- 
biews set up at Mizpah (1 Sam vn 12). It 
was quite customary for conquerors to erect 
memorials in the conquered country. Egyp¬ 
tian and Assyrian kings carved records of 
their conquests on the cliff at the Nahr el- 
Kelh near Beirut, which were never effaced, 
not even when the Phoenicians regained their 
independence, but exist to this day Driver 
believes that the word means pillar in xm 3 
also, and cites Amos ix 1 in proof that Jona¬ 
than could be said to have smitten a pillar. 
But as the word means officer in 1 Km iv. 
1 ( ), as this attested meaning yields good sense, 
not only m 1 Sam x 5 and xm 3, but also 
m 2 Sam vni 6, 14, and as a different word is 
evidently used to denote a garrison, it is better 
to believe that the author of the double Book 
of Samuel always uses it in the sense of officer. 
The smiting of a Philistine offiiei by Jona¬ 
than was an act of rebellion and a ]ust cause 
of war. It was so regarded bv the Philis¬ 
tines His overthiow of a pillar would ha\e 
been a mere act of wanton violence, unless 
there was a body of Philistines posted in its 
vicinity to protect it lrom desecration , and 
it was not customary to guard such monu¬ 
ments 

Gash'mu. See Geshem. 

Ga'tam [puny] 

A descendant of Eliphaz (Gen xxxvi 11 , 
1 Chron i 36), and chief of a tribe of the 
sons of Esau (Gen xxxvi 16). 

Gate. 

In walled cities or palaces a gate was es¬ 
sential for the egress and ingress of the in¬ 
habitants, and for defense against the en¬ 
hance of an enemy It was often protected 
by a strong tower (2 Chron xxvi 9), indeed 
the gateway frequently led through the 
tower. There were bars to place across the 
gates, and render them stronger against as¬ 
sault (Deut. ill. 5, 1 Km. iv. 13 ; 2 Chron 
vni 5; xiv 7). The gate was a place of pub¬ 
lic concourse where business was carried on 
(1 Km. xxn 10; 2 Km vn. 1; Ezek. xi. 1); 
legal transactions conducted and witnessed 
(Gen xxm. 10,18 ; Ruth iv. 1-11); cases tried 
and judgment pronounced (Deut. xxi 19, 
xxn 15, xxv. 7-9; Job xxxi 21; Amos v. 
13) There were gates m the enclosures 
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connected with the mansions of the aristoc¬ 
racy (Luke xvi. 20), where love of magnifi¬ 
cence and display found expression (Prov 
xvii. 19). 

Gath [wine press]. 

One of the five great Philistine cities (Josh 
xni. 3; Judg lii. 3,1 Sam vi. 17; vii. 14; xvn 
52). It was noted as the residence of a remnant 
of the Anakim, men of great stature (Josh. xi. 
22; cp Num xin 33; Deut. li 10,11). To 
this race, Goliath and the other gigantic war¬ 
riors probably belonged (1 Sam. xvn. 4 , 2 
Sam xxi 15-22; 1 Chron. xx 4-8) The town 
was raptured by David (1 Chron. xvm 1) 
During Solomon’s reign, it had a king of its 
own who was probably subject to the king at 
Jerusalem (1 Km ii. 39, 42) It was fortified 
by Rehoboam (2 Chron xi 8), but soon again 
reverted to the Philistines It was captured 
by Hazael (2 Kin xn. 17) Uzziah broke 
down its wall (2 Chron xxvi 6) ; and heme- 
forth it drops out of history. Micah, indeed, 
names it, but he uses an ancient form of 
speech (l 10, cp 2 Sam l 20) When after¬ 
wards the Philistine cities are mentioned, 
Gath is missing (.Ter xxv. 20, Zeph n 4 , 
Zech ix. 5), and it is not refened to in Mac¬ 
cabees, nor by Josephus, when lie relates 
events subsequent to the year 750 b c Nu¬ 
merous theories have been offered as to its 
site It has been located—1 Near the sea . 
at Yebnah (so the Ciusadeis) , 2 In oi on the 
border of the Shephelali, at Beit Jibnn or 
Deir Dubban, 41 miles north of Beit Jibnn 
or Kefi Dikkerin, 4 miles to the noithwest 
of Beit Jibnn : or, following the same high¬ 
way 4 miles farthei.at Tell es-S<ifiveli on the 
vale of Elah, at the junction of the Slie- 
plielah with the maritime plain or Tell Zaka- 
riya, 5 miles east up the valley All that is 
known is that Gath lav inland, on the bor¬ 
ders ol the Hebiew terntoiy, and m a sense 
between Aslidod and Ekion, but apparently 
southwest of the latter town and nearer the 
mountains (1 Sam. v. 8, vn. 14, xvn. 52). 

Gath-lie'plier, in A V once through mis¬ 
apprehension Git-tali-lie'pher [wine press 
of the well] 

A town on the boundary line of Zebulun 
(Josh xix. 13). It was the birthplace of the 
prophet Jonah (2 Km xiv 25) In Jerome's 
day it existed as a small village, 2 Roman 
miles east of Sepphons This location cor¬ 
responds with the village of el-Mcshhed or 
Meshhad, 3 miles northeast of Nazareth 
Here one of Jonah’s tombs exists, its chief 
nval being at the site of ancient Nineveh. 

Gath-rim'mon [pomegranate press]. 

1. A town of the tribe of Dan (Josh xix 
45), assigned to the Koliathite Levites (xxi 
42 ; 1 Chi on. vi. 69). Exact site unknown 

2 # A town in Manasseh west of the Jordan, 
assi'gned to the Koliathite Levites (Josh. xxi. 
25); probably an erroneous transcription of 
Ibleam or Bileam (q. v.). 

Gauls. See Galatia. 


Ga'za, thrice Azzah. in A. V. and once in 
R V (1 Chron. vn. 28), according as one or 
other Gieek modification of the Hebrew 
woid ‘Azzah is mutated [strong] 

1. The most southerly of the five Philistine 
cities (Josh xni. 3; 1 Sam vi. 17 ; Jer. xxv. 
20), and very ancient (Gen x 19; el-Amama 
letteih, 15th century B c) It stood on the 
main load, between Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
at the edge of the desert and at the junction 
of a trade route from southern Arabia As¬ 
signed to Judah (Josh, xv 47), it was cap¬ 
tured bv the men of that tribe (Judg l 18), 
but reverted to the Philistines (cp Judg. vi. 
4) Samson carried off the doors of the city 
gate (Judg xvi 1-3) When his eyes were 
put out, it was in the prison house of Gaza 
that he had to grind (20, 21). The tutelary 
god of Gaza, as of Ashdod, was Dagon The 
last act of Samson’s life was to bow with his 
strength against the two middle pillars of 
the temple of Dagon and thiow them from 
their place (23-31). Gaza was the limit of 
Solomon’s dominion toward the southwest 
(1 Kin iv. 24). Hezekiah smote the Philis¬ 
tines as far as Gaza’s gates (2 Km xviii. 8). 
Pharaoh took the city (Jei. xlvn. 1), prob- 
ablv Pharaoh-necho or Phaiaoh-honhra, i. e. 
Apnes (Heiod n 159, 161). Judgment was 
denounced against it and the othei Philis¬ 
tine cities bv the prophets (Jer xxv. 20; 
xlvn 1,5, Zeph. n. 4, Zech. ix 5) One 
mi specified was its sale of captuied Ilebiews 
to the Edomites (Amos 1 6). It held out 
against Alexander the Great for five months, 
and when it fell its inhabitants we it* massa¬ 
cred Jonathan Maccabeus was shut out of 
Gaza, and burnt its subuibs , but he event¬ 
ually made peace without stoimmg the place 
(1 Mac xi 61, 62). It was aftei wards cap- 
tmed by his biother Simon (xm. 43-48; 
Autiq xm 5,5) About 96 b c., after a yeai’s 
siege, it was devastated by Alexander Jan- 
meus (Autiq xni. 13, 3). In 62 b c Pompey 
placed it under the juusdiction of Syria (xiv. 
4, 4), Gabmius, the Roman governor of Syi la, 
built it in 57 B c, probably on a new site, 
and the old town pci haps became known as 
Desert Gaza (xiv. 5, 3, Strabo xvi. 2, 30, cp. 
Acts vni 26) About A D 65 the Jews de- 
stioyed Gaza, but it rose again, and coins 
are extant belonging to it which weie struck 
m honor of Titus and Hadrian. Later it be¬ 
came the scat of a Chiistian bishopric In 
A l) 634 it was taken by the Arabs and, ex¬ 
cept during the brief intervals when it was 
held by the Crusaders, has remained in Mo¬ 
hammedan hands It is called Ghuzzeh by 
the Aiabs; is about 21 miles from the Medi¬ 
terranean, from which it is separated by a 
waste of sand; and is situated on a low, 
round hill, about 50 or 60 feet above the 
plain, but extends from the hill across the 
plain to the east and north. On the north 
there are immense olive groves, the finest in 
Palestine; and the great staple of the city is 
soap, manufactured from the olive oil. Ghuz- 
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zeli is not fortified ; but there are indications 
of the course of the ancient walls, and ancient 
remains are found near the town The pop¬ 
ulation is estimated at 18,000 

2 A town of Ephraim (1 Chron vn 28, 
R Y), possibly represented by ‘Azzun, 
twelve miles west by soutli of Shechem 

Ga-za'ra. See Gezer 

Ga'zath-ite. See Gazite 

Ga-zelle'. 

A small antelope, called m Hebrew 8 e bi. 
Where A. V renders this w ord by roelmck, 
R V substitutes gazelle ; and where A V. 
renders it by roe, R V. generally places ga¬ 
zelle on the margin Theie is no doubt 
that the gazelle {Gazelhi doicux) is intended. 
It was ceremonially clean (Deut xn 22 , xi\ 
5), was hunted (Prov vi 5; Is xm 14), and 
was swift-tooted (2 Sam n 18: 1 Chron xn 
8) Its beauty and grace rendered it a term 
of endearing comparison (Song n 0, 17, vm 
14) It is about 3 feet 0 inches long by 1 foot 
9 inches high The horns are larger m the 
male than in the female , the limbs and whole 
form in both sexes graet ful, the fill mostly 
lawn colored about the head, more fulvous 
on the other parts It is found in Syna, 
Egypt, and Arabia, mostly m small groups or 
nearly solitary It is timid, and flees fiom a 
pursuer rapidly and with great bounds Tris¬ 
tram found a second species of gazelle (Gazt’lhi 
aiabica), larger than the common one, east of 
the Jordan 

Ga'zer and Ga-ze'ra. 8ee Gezer 

Ga'zez [shearer] 

A son and perhaps also a grandson of the 
elder Caleb (1 Chron n 4(5) 

Ga'zite, in A. Y once Gazathite. 

A native or inhabitant of Gaza (Josh xm. 
3; Judg xvi 2). 

Gaz'zam [devourer]. 

Founder of a family of Nethinim who re¬ 
turned with Zerubbabel (Ezra u 48). 

Ge'ba, m A. V thrice Gaba [a hill]. 

A city within the limits of Benjamin (Josh 
xvin. 24), which was allotted to the priests 
(xxi. 17). It must be distinguished from 
Gibeah of Saul (Is. x 29) Geba was the 
northern extreme of the kingdom ot Judah 
(2 Kin xxm 8; Zech xiv 10) A village, 
still bearing the old name, marks the site, 6 
miles N N E of Jerusalem and 2 miles S. 
W of Michm ash 

Ge'bal [mountain]. 

1 An ancient city on the Mediterranean 
Sea. 17 miles north of Beirut (Ezek xxvn 9; 
cp. Josh, xni r»; 1 Km v. 18, R A") It w r as a 
great seat of the lascivious w’orship of Adonis. 

2 The noithorn portion of the mountains 
of Edom (Antiq n 1, 2: ix 9,1, Ps lxxxm. 
7); known also as Teman. 

Ge'ber [a man, a hero] 

Solomon’s purveyor foi the temtoiy of 


southern Gilead (1 Kin. iv 19), and probably 
father of the purveyor for northern Gilead 
and Argob (13) 

Ge'bim [cisterns, locusts] 

A village north of Jerusalem (Is x 31). 
Exact site unknown 
Geck'o. 

The rendering of the Hebrew’ ,a nakali , a 
ceremonially unclean animal which the He- 
biews classed w’ltli creeping things (Lev xi 
30, R V ) The gecko is a w r all lizard It 
has white spots on its back ; and it emits a 
plaintive wail, w hence the Hebrew’ name The 
common gecko or fan-foot ( I*ti/odactyhis qetko) 
is very common in Palestine It frequents 
houses, running over the w’alls and ceiling 
It is able to do this by reason of the peculiai 
construction of its toes, which are provided 
with plates under which a vacuum is created 
w hen the animal walks, thus causing it to 
adlieie. 

Ged-a-li'ah [Jelio\ah is great] 

1 A harper, son of Jeduthun (1 Chron 
xxv 3), and head of the second of the twenty- 
four companies of tw’elve musicians each 
which David aj) pom ted foi the serv ice of the 
sanctuary (9) 

2 An ancestoi of the piopliet Zephaniah 
(Zeph i 1) 

3 A son of Pashhur in Joieinialfs time 
(Jer xxxvm 1) 

4 A man of Judah of high birth, son of 
Ahikam, son of Kliaplian He was appointed 
by Nebuchadnezzar goveinoi of Judah after 
the capture of Jerusalem. He fixed his lesi- 
dence at Mizpali, where he w r as treacheiously 
assassinated by Isliniael of the seed royal (2 
Km xxv 22-26, Jer xxxix. 14 , xl 5-xli 18) 

5 A piiest whom Ezra induced to divorce 
his foreign w’lfe (Ezra x. 18) 

Ged'e-on. See Gideon 
Ge'der [a wall] 

A towm, apparently m the extreme south 
of Judah (Josh xn. 13) Exact site unknow n 
It may be the same as Betli-gader oi Gedor 3 
Ge-de'rah [wall, enclosure, sheeptold] 

1 A town m the lowland of Judah (Josli 
xv 36) Condor locates it at Jedircli a ruin 
4 miles and 4i miles respectiv ely to the north- 
west of Zorah and Eslitaol (33). See Geiie- 
koth. 

2 A village of Benjamin (cp 1 Cliron xn 
4) Condor suggests Jcdireh, a rum about 6 
miles 1101 th by w est of Jerusalem 

Ge'der-ite. 

A man of Geder or Gedeiah (1 Chron xxvn 
28, cp Josh xv 36) 

Ge-de'roth [enclosures, sheepfolds] 

A towm m or near the lowland of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 41). In Ahaz’ reign it w r as taken 
by the Philistines (2 Chron. xxvm. 18). Its 
site, or that of Gederah, is commonly fixed 
at Katrah, called in 1 Mac xv 39 Kidron 
in the maritime plain about 4 miles south¬ 
west by south of Ekron 
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Ged'e-ro-tha'im [twoenclosures,twosheep- 
folds] 

A town within the territory of Judah (Josli 
xv. 36), otherwise unknown The Septuagmt 
legards it as a common noun, and translates 
it “its cattle-enclosures” It is m favor of 
this rendering that, while the towns are 
leekoned up as hut fouiteen, fifteen names 
are given, including this one Still this word 
must not be summaiily rejected 
Ge'dor [wall, foitiess, walled enclosure] 

1 A son of Jehiel, and a brother of Nei, 
the ancestor of Saul (1 Cliron Mil 30, 31, 
ix 3,1-37) 

2 A town m the lull country of Judah 
(Josh xv 58, 1 Chi on iv 4, 18) Its site is 
ilia iked by the rums Jedui, 7i miles N by 
\V of Hebron 

3 A town, apparently in the terntoiyof 
Simeon, not far from the south w estem bound- 
aivof Palestine (1 (’liron iv 30) , see Geder 
The Septuagmt, howevei, leads (Jeiai 

4 A village, apparently m Benjamin (1 
Chi on xn 7, cp 1). 

Ge-har'a-shim. See Ciiarashim 
Ge-ha'zi [valley of vision] 

Elisha’s servant He told the piophet of 
then hostess’ desue for a son, hut when the 
lad that was given her died and the mother 
cast heiself at Elisha’s feet, Gchazi would 
have flu list her aw 7 av (2 Km iv 14, 27) To 
teach that it is not magic, but faith and 
prayei which avail, Elisha sent Geliazi to 
lay the piophet’s staff on the dead child 
He did so, but without effect (29 -37) When 
Nauruan the Syrian followed the directions 
of Elisha, and was cuied of leprosy, he 
wished to make the prophet a present The 
man of God refused ; but Geliazi, legretting 
that the Syrian had been spaied, lan attei 
him, and told him that Elisha asked a talent 
of silver and two (hanges of laiment for 
needy fiicnds As penalty foi Ins a\ance 
and lying, and for bunging the pioplietie 
office into contempt, the lepiosy of Naarnan 
cleaved to linn (2 Kin v 20-27) Moie say¬ 
ings and doings of Elisha’s servant aie sub¬ 
sequently reported, but the person referred 
to w 7 as probably Geh.izi’s successor 
Ge-hen'na. See Hell 2 , 

Gel'i-loth [cncles, legions] 

Apparently the same place as (lilgal, op- 
posite the ascent of Aduminim (cj> Josh xv. 
7 and xvm 17) 

Ge-malTi [probahl\. possessor oi udei of 
a camel] 

Father of the spy Ammiel (Nuin xm 12). 

Gem-a-rPah [Jehovah hath completed or 
perfected]. 

1 A son of Hilkiali. He w as one of tw o 
messengers sent by Zedekiali to Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. Jeremiah took advantage of the op¬ 
portunity to send by them a letter to the 
uiptives in Babylon (Jer xxix 3) 

2. A prince, son of Sliaphan the scribe, and 
hi other of Aliikam lie occupied a chambei 


in the temple. He joined in requesting Je- 
hoiakim not to burn Jeremiah’s writings 
(Jer. xxxvi 10, 11, 12, 25). 

Gen-e-al'o-gy. 

The tracing backward or forward of the 
line of ancestry of an individual or a family. 
The regulations of the commonwealth of 
Isiael necessitated this being done to a large 
extent Succession to the royal sovereignty, 
the high-priesthood, the headship of tribe, 
tribal family, and father’s house, depended 
upon lineage Tlieie was general knowledge 
on the subject from the eailiest period. Gen¬ 
ealogy was revealed of itself by reason of 
the constitution of tribes, which were di¬ 
vided on the lines of growth into gieat fam¬ 
ilies, and these m turn into smaller families 
and so-called houses. Birth in a household 
declared one’s lelation to the seveial div lsions 
of the tribe as distinctly as the native place 
deteimmed one’s classification accoiding to 
the geogiaphical divisions and subdivisions 
of a kingdom Definite genealogical iccords 
aie traceable from the beginning of the He¬ 
brew 7 nation (Num l 2, 18, 1 (’liron v. 7, 
li) Claimants in the da>s of Ezra sought 
tlieir register among those that w 7 ere reck¬ 
oned by genealogy, but could not find it, on 
which account they, as polluted, weie ex¬ 
pelled from the priesthood (Ezra li. 61,62, 
Nell vn 63, 61) The endless genealogies 
against which Timothy and Titus were war n- 
ed seemed to have been Gnostic genealogies 
of arms and other imaginary beings (1 Tim 
l 4, Tit in 9) 

Two genealogies of Christ are given; one 
by Matthew in the direct, and one by Luke 
in the reverse, older ol descent (Mat i 1- 
16 and Luke in 23-38) Matthew’s pur¬ 
pose is to show Christ’s legal title to the 
throne of David and to the covenant wuth 
Abraham (Mat. l 1) Luke begins with the 
second Adam, the eternally begotten Son of 
God, and ascends to the first Adam, the son 
of God by creation (Luke in 38). Appar 
eutly to help the memory, either Matthew 
or the official record from w’hich he quoted 
made 3 X 14 = 42 generations for the period 
between Abraham and Jesus; viz, fourteeL 
generations between Abraham and David 
fourteen between David and the Babyloniai 
captivity, and fourteen more between the 
Babylonian captivity and Jesus Christ. T< 
carry out this artificial division Ahaziah 
Joash, and Amaziah are omitted betweer 
Joram and Uzziah in the second fourteen 
There may be similar omissions in the las 
fourteen In Luke there are forty-one name, 
in the line of descent from David to Jesus 
against twenty-eight, or, with the omittec 
three, thirty-one in Matthew. If the Sheal 
tiel and Zerubbabel of Matthew are the sanu 
as those of Luke, as can scarcely be ques 
tioned, the difficulty arises that in Matthev 
Shealtiel is the son of Jechomah, but n 
Luke the son of Nen; indeed, the two line 
of descent flora David to Jesus are differen 
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in the two evangelists. They diverge from 
David; one line passes through Solomon and 
the other through his brother Nathan. Put¬ 
ting both in the direct order of descent, they 
stand thus: 


From Matthew’s 
genealogy. 
David 
Solomon 

Rehoboam 

Abijah 

Asa 

Jehoshaphat. 

Joram. 


ITzziah 
Jot ham 
Ahaz 
Hezekiah 
Manasseh. 

Amoti 

Josiah 

Jechoniah 

Shealtiel (Salathiel) 
Zerub babel. 


Abiud 


Eliakim. 

Azor 

Sadoc 

Achim 

Eliud 

Eleazar 

Matthan 

Jacob 

Joseph, the husband 
of Mary 


From Luke’s 
genealogy. 

David 

Ncthan 

Mattatha. 

Menna 

Melea 

Eliakim 

Jonam 

Joseph. 

Judas 

Symeon. 

Le\i 

Matthat 

Jonm 

Eliezer 

Jesus 

Er 

El madam 
Oosam 
Addi 
Mel chi 
Neri 

Shealtiel (Salathiel). 

Zerubbabel 

Rhesa 

.loan an 

Joda 

Josech 

Semein 

Mattathias 

Maatli 

Naggai 

Esli 

Nahum 

Amos 

Mattathias 

Joseph 

Jannai 

Melehi 

Levi 

Matthat 

Hell 

Joseph, the husband 
of Mary 


Two explanations of these divergent gen¬ 
ealogies are possible. 

I The early church generally explained 
both tables as recording the genealogy of 
Joseph. Julius African us (a. d 220;, the 
first known investigator of the question, 
adopted the theory that Joseph’s grand¬ 
fathers in the two genealogies, Melehi [Afri- 
canus has a corrupt text] and Matthan, had 
married successively the same woman, and 
that consequently Hell and Jacob were half- 
brothers, having the same mother but differ¬ 
ent fathers. Hell married and died child¬ 
less; and Jacob, according to the law of 
Levirate marriage (Deut. xxv. 6), took the 
widow to wife, and raised up seed to his 
brother Heli by begetting a son Joseph. 
Hence Matthew can say, “ Matthan begat 
Jacob, and Jacob begat Joseph,” and Luke 
can say, “Joseph the son of Heli, the son 
of Matthat ” 

A readier solution of the problem on the 
lines of this theory is that the table in Mat¬ 
thew contains the legal successors to the 


throne of David, while that in Luke gives 
the paternal ancestors of Joseph. The line 
of Solomon became extinct in* Jechoniah, 
otherwise known as Jehoiachin: and the 
succession passed over to the collateral line 
of David which sprang from David’s son 
Nathan. The representative of this line was 
Shealtiel. For a brief space the royal line 
and the natural lineage of Joseph were iden¬ 
tical , but after Zerubbabel the two lines sep¬ 
arated. The family of the elder son, in 
whom the title to the throne inhered, at 
length became extinct, and the descendants 
of the younger son succeeded to the title 
Matthat of this line (by some identified with 
Matthan) became heir apparent He is sup¬ 
posed to have had two sons. Jacob and Hell. 
The elder Jacob had no son, but probably a 
daughter, the Virgin Mary The younger 
Heli had a son Joseph ; and Joseph, since his 
uncle Jacob had no male descendant, became 
heir to his uncle and to the throne Broad 
genealogical terminology enables Matthew to 
say “Jacob begat Joseph,” and Luke to say 
“Joseph, the son of lieli ’ 

II Since the Reformation adiffeient con¬ 
ception of the two genealogies has won favor, 
and is probably correct According to this 
opinion, the table in Matthew gives the gen¬ 
ealogy of Joseph, and exhibits him as heir to 
the throne of David, while the fable wi Luke 
gives the genealogy of Mary, and shows Jesus 
to be the actual son of David With the clear 
declaration of Luke that Jesus had no human 
father, with the customary Hebrew usage of 
the word son for descendant however remote, 
and on the basis of the approx ed Greek text, 
the advocates of this view render Luke ni. 
23, “Jesus, being son (as was supposed of 
Joseph) of Heli, etc ” Jesus, according to 
Luke, is grandson of Heli, Mary's father, 
and thus a lineal descendant of David A 
difficulty, not however pecuhai to this theoiy, 
but lying equally against the first-mentioned 
hypothesis, is Matthew’s record that Nheal- 
tiel was begotten by king Jechoniah, whereas 
Luke makes Shealtiel the son of Neri Per¬ 
haps the simplest solution is the following. 
Jechoniah, who spent years m captivity, ap¬ 
pears to have been the surviving nominal 
king of Judah in the year 502. twenty-five 
yeais after the fall of Jerusalem (2 Kin xxv. 
27) He apparently had no sons when car¬ 
ried off’ captive in 598 b c He was com- 
paratixely young, and children are not men¬ 
tioned in the enumeration of his family (2 
Km. xxiv 8, 12, 15) Jeremiah prophesied 
that no son of his should occupy the throne 
(Jer. xxn 30, cp what is said of his father, 
xxxvi. 30). In the genealogy as given m 
Mat l appeals the entry, “After the carry¬ 
ing away to Babylon, Jechoniah begat Sheal¬ 
tiel.” All Scripture references are m har¬ 
mony, and the two genealogies are intelligi¬ 
ble, if this notice in Matthew be understood 
as a broad declaration in genealogical form 
denoting legal succession to the throne The 
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title passed from Jechoniah ou Ins death to 
Shealtiel, a lineal descendant of David There 
may of course have been close kinship be¬ 
tween Jechoniah and Shealtiel If Jechoniah 
had no son surviving him, but only a daugh¬ 
ter, the inheritance passed to her children 
according to the law (Num. xxvn 8-11) The 
phraseology of the genealogies is therefore 
explained on the assumption that Neri mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Jechoniah and begat 
Shealtiel by her Shealtiel’s lineage was reck¬ 
oned as usual through his father back to 
Nathan and David, but his title to the throne 
was reckoned through his maternal grand¬ 
father Jechoniah to Solomon and David 

In 1 Chron in 17 is the record “ The sons 
of Jeconiah ; Assir [not to be rendered “the 
captive,” for the definite article is not used], 
Shealtiel his son, and Malchiram, etc ” The 
epithet “ Ins son ” is peculiar to Shealtiel, pe¬ 
culiar also in that it is deemed necessary to 
apply it to one of a group already designated 
as sons of Jeconiah It marks Shealtiel as 
the king’s successor. He could be called his 
son, if his daughter’s son, just as Abiezer, son 
of the sister of (tilead, son of Manasseh, is 
reckoned among the sons of Manasseh, and 
apparently even among the sons of Gilead 
(1 Chron vn 14, 18; Num xxvi 30) 

Hebrew genealogical tables arc apt to differ 
m thepiinciplesof construction fiom modern 
legisteis of pedigree 1 K\ mine try is often 
piefened to the exhibition of the unbioken 
descent fiom father to son Hence links 
were fieely omitted, and the enumeration 
Mas othemise left incomplete Ten in the 
genealogy fiom Adam to Noali, and ten fiom 
Sliem to Abiaham So veil H sons of Noah’s 
sons, and seventy souls of the house of Jacob 
((ten xl\i 27, see fuitliei EciYPT III 1). 
2 The genealogy mai be tubal, lather than 
peisonal, and son ma> denote the inhabit¬ 
ants of a country ((ten x 2-1, (», 7, 22), a 
people or tribe (4, 13, 16-18, the woids end¬ 
ing m “mi” being gentile adjectives in the 
plural), a town (15), laielv an individual 
(8-10). Similar phenomena aie found else- 
wheie (Gen. xxv 2-4, 1 Chi on n 50-35; 
see Sox) 5 The woids bear and beget and 
father aie used with a coiiesponding breadth 
of meaning; as bear oi beget a grandchild 
((ten xlvi. 12 with 15, 18, 25), or great¬ 
grandchild (12, and probably 21, 22), or 
grandchild’s grandchild (Mat i. 9), or coun¬ 
try ((ten xxv. 2, 3). 

Gen-er-a'tion. 

1 A begetting or producing, or the person 
or thing produced (Gen. li. 4; v. 1); in He¬ 
brew only plural Tol e doth 

2. Each succession of persons from a com¬ 
mon ancestor (Gen 1. 23; Ex xx. 5; Deut. 
xxin. 2); in Hebrew expressed by a modifica¬ 
tion of the proper numeral or by Do) w ith an 
ordinal number. 

3 The age or period of a body of contem¬ 
poraries, not m the modern sense of the 
average lifetime of all who survive infancy, 


but the average period of the activity of 
any body of contemporaries as determined 
by the normal span of life The generation 
lasts as long as any of the members survive 
(Ex i 6, Num xxxii. 13; Judg n 10, Ecc. 

i 4), in Hebrew Dor. 

Gen'e-sis [Greek genesis, origin (of the 
woihlj] 

The name, borro’wed from the Septuagint, 
of the first () T book, called by the Hebrew’s 
fiom its initial w T oid B e ieshith , “In the be¬ 
ginning ” It naturally divides itself into 
tlnee sections first, the history of the uni- 
\erse, showing God’s relation to it, and intro¬ 
ducing human history (i -n 3); second, a 
sketch of human history before Abraham, 
showing God’s relation to the human race, 
and introducing the history of the chosen 
people (li 4-xi 26), and third, the history 
of the covenant people down to the descent 
into Egypt (xi 27-1 ) The second section 
includes the cieation of man and his original 
condition (n 4-25), the fall (m ), the progress 
of sin (iv 1-15), the worldly race (lfi-24),the 
godly line (25-v 32), the increase of wicked¬ 
ness (vi 1-8), the flood (\i 9-ix 17), the re- 
peoplmg of the earth (ix 18-x 32), the build¬ 
ing of the tower of Babel (xi 1-9), and the 
Semitic iaie in its eailiest germs (xi 10-26). 
The thud section includes the eaily history 
of Abraham, Ins call, and his sojourn in 
Canaan (xi 27-xxv 10), the life of Isaac 
horn Ins father’s death to the departure of 
Jacob for Mesopotamia (xxv 11-xxvii 40), 
the life of Jacob front his departure for Meso¬ 
potamia to the death of Isaac (xxvn 41-xxxv 
29), thedescendantsof Esau (xxxvi ), the early 
history of Joseph to the time w T hen he was sold 
into Egypt (xxxvn ), Judah’s sin and shame 
(xxxvm ), Joseph m Egypt (xxxix -xlv ), 
Jacob and Ins whole household with Joseph 
in Egypt (xlvi -xlix ), and the death of Jacob 
and Joseph (1 ) 

The w riter of the hook has embraced his 
nairative after the introduction in ten suc¬ 
cessive sections, each under a caption begin¬ 
ning with the formula, “ These are the gen¬ 
erations of” (n 4; v 1; vi 9; x 1; xi 10; 
xi 27, xxv 12, 19, xxxvi 1; xxxvii 2) 
For unity and authorship, see Pentateuch. 

Gen-nes'a-ret ; m A V. of 1 Mac. Gen- 
nesar, in R V of same Gennesareth [per¬ 
haps, garden of Hazor] 

A land adjacent to the lake of Gennesaret, 
on its western shore (Mat xiv 34; Mark vi. 
53); described by Josephus as a fertile plain, 
30 stades in length by 20 in breadth, watered 
by a fountain called Capharnaum. and pro¬ 
ducing walnuts, palms, fig trees, olives, and 
grapes (War in 10, 8), It is almost certainly 
identical with the plain called el-Ghuweir, 
formed by a recession of the hills from the 
shore just north of Magdala. 

The lake of Gennesaret (Luke v. 1 ; Antiq. 
v 1, 22; xviii 2, 1 and 3) or Gennesar (War. 

ii 20, 6), or the water of Gennesareth or 
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Gerar 



Plain of Gennesaret, viewed from the Northeast. 


Genuesar (1 Mae xi (17, Antiq xm 5,7), 
was a common name for the sea of Galilee. 

Gen'tiles. 

All nations of the world other than the 
Jews (Is. xlix (). Rom ii. 14 ; m 29). The 
Jews were the chosen people of God ; their 
religion was sublime, and its truth stood in 
strong and favorable contrast to the untruths 
of the gentile religions, and strict laws were 
enacted to prevent the corruption of manners 
and of the true religion through contact with 
idolaters. These things led the Jews, though 
unjustly, to feel contempt for the gentiles. 
The Israelites had been chosen for a purpose. 
They were to be a light to the gentiles (Is. 
xlix l-(>) The gentiles were embraced in 
the promises (Is. ii 2-4 ; Amos ix. 12; Zech 
ix. 7) The attitude of the Jews recalls that 
of the Indian Brahmins, who will not eat 
with their countrymen of inferior caste, and 
much less with those of no caste at all, or 
with strangers of another nation. When 
Peter, taught by the vision at Joppa, broke 
through caste restriction, visiting and eating 
with the gentile Cornelius, it gave offense 
to even Christian Jews (Acts x 28; xi 3); 
and when Paul, speaking from the steps of 
the castle of Antonia, declared that God had 
commissioned him to preach to the gentiles, 
the audience of Jews in the temple court 
cried out for his death (xxn. 21, 22). The 
early churches consisted largely of gentiles, 
and the first Council of Jerusalem declined 
to impose on the former the burden of the 
Mosaic law (xv. 1-29). 


Ge-nu'batli [theft, robbery] 

The son of the Edomite prime Hadad 
and the Egyptian queen’s sister d Kin xi. 
20 ). 

Ge'ra [a grain] 

1. A son of Bela and grandson of Benja¬ 
min (Gen xlvi 21; 1 Chron mu 3) 

2. Another descendant of Bela, peihaps re¬ 
moter than son (1 Chron vm 3, and prob¬ 
ably 7) 

3 A Benjamite, father of Ehud (Judg in 
15) 

4. A Benjamite, father of that Shimei who 
cursed David (2 Sam xvi 5) 

Perhaps 3 and 4 denote the founder of the 
family to which Ehud and Shimei belonged, 
and are identical with the grandson of Ben¬ 
jamin 

Ge'rah. See Weights. 

Ge'rar [water pot or a course or dry] 

An ancient city on the southern border of 
Palestine near Gaza (Gen x. 19,2 Chron xiv. 
13). and early occupied by Philistines (Gen 
xxvi. 1). The country subject to it extended 
toward Kadesh and Shur (xx. 1, 9 with xxvi. 
6, 17, 18). It is commonly identified with 
the ruins Urnni Jerrar, 6 miles south of Gaza 
on the wady Ghuzzeh. A location about 50 
miles south, in the immediate vicinity of 
Kadesh, has been less plausibly urged, namely, 
the wady Jerur, a branch of the wady esii- 
Sheraif which drains into wady el-‘Arish. 
Possibly this indicates the considerable ex¬ 
tent of the region dominated by Gerar. 
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Gershonites. 


Ger-a-seneis'. 

The people of Gerasa (R. V. of Mark v. 1 
and Luke viii. 26, 37, manuscripts vary be¬ 
tween Gerasenes, Gadareues, Gergesenes); 
Gerasa is probably still echoed by Kersa, the 
name ol a ruin on the eastern shore of the 
sea of Galilee, opposite Magdala, 5 miles fiom 
the entrance of the Jordan into the lake A 
short distance south of the site is the only 
place on this coast where the steep hills come 
down close to the water (vm. 32 1 . The city 
of the Decapolis, know n as Gersa, now Jerasli, 
does not meet the conditions of the naria- 
tive, being 37 miles southeast of the sea of 
Galilee and 32 miles southeast of Gadara. 

Ger-ge-senes'. 

The people of Gergesa (Mat vm. 28, A V., 
but m R V. Gadarenes). The introduction 
of the name Geigesenes into the text is 
ciibed to Ongtn, who is said to have felt 
that Gadara was too far from the lake, and 
was told by people acquainted with the 
region that an old town named Geigesa ex¬ 
isted, and near it was the declivity down 
which the swine rushed The rum Keisa is 
probably this old town. See Gerasenes. 

Ger'i-zim [pluial of Geitzzi, Genzites, cp. 
Girzite]. 

A steep rocky mountain forming the 
southern boundary of the valley in which 
Nablus, the ancient Shechem, lies, and facing 
the more elevated mount Ebal, on the noi th¬ 
em side of the valley. Mount Genzim uses 
2849 feet above the level of the Mediteria- 
neau, and 700 feet above the town When 
the Israelites conqueied central Palestine 
Joshua canied out the dneetion given to 
Moses, and placed half of the tribes m front 
of mount Genzim to pionouuce blessings, 
and the other half over against mount Ebal 
to pronouuce curses (Geut. xi 29; xxvn 12, 
13; Josh vni 33-35). Jotham, the son of 
Gideon, standing on mount Genzim, pio- 
elaimed his paiable to the men of Shechem 
(Judg ix. 7). Josephus (Antiq xi. 8, 2, 7) 
says that Manasseh, brothei of Jaddua, the 
high priest in the time of Alexander the 
Great, had mained the daughter of a foi- 
eigner, Sanballat. The elders at Jerusalem 
commanded him either to divoice her, or no 
longer to approach the altar Manasseh 
thought of divorcing her, though she was 
still dear to him ; but hei father, Sanballat, 
deprecating this step, promised to build lor 
his son-in-law T , if he retained his wife, a rival 
temple to that of Jerusalem. He kept his 
word, erecting one on mount Genzim. This 
was the origin of the Samaritan temple on 
that mountain, and must be dated before 330 
B. c If Sanballat was the Samantan of that 
name who was an opponent of the Jews m 
the time of Neliemiah, about 445 B. c. (Neh. 
iv. 1; xiii. 28), and not an official sent by 
Darius Codomanus (Antiq xi. 7, 2 ; xii 5, 5), 
the temple was built considerably before 330, 
perhaps about 380 B. c. It was destroyed by 


John Hyrcanus, 129 b. c. The erection of 
the edifice made Gerizim the Samaritan sa¬ 
cred mountain It was to it that the woman 
of Samaria and Jesus referred as “ this moun¬ 
tain ” (John iv 20, 21; cp Antiq. xii. 1); 
and Jacob’s well, at which they were con¬ 
versing, was at the foot of mount Genzim. 
Gerizim, now called Jebel et-Tor, is a high 
table-land stretch mg far toward the east and 
southeast of Nablus. From the days of Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudela, a Jewish rabbi w r ho traveled 
m Palestine about a d 1160, on to recent 
tunes, the view was held that Genzim, the 
mountain of blessings, was fertile, and Ebal, 
that of curses, barren But wutli the excep¬ 
tion of a small ravine coming down from 
Gerizim near Nablus, both mountains are 
equally barren. See illustration under 
Shechem. 

Ger'shom [often interpreted as meaning 
“stianger theie,” but the vocalization and 
the variant form Gershon with its patronymic 
show that the Hebiews did not regard the 
word as having that meaning It rather sig¬ 
nifies “ banishment" In Ex ii 22, the au¬ 
thor. actoiding to custom, plays upon the 
general sound] 

1 Gershon, the son of Levi (1 Cliron. vi 
16, 17, 20, 43, 62, 71) See Gershon. 

2 The elder son of Moses, born to him in 
Midian (Ex ii 22;xvm 3). He gave rise to 
a father's house which was reckoned among 
the Levites. not among the priests (1 Chron 
xxin 14-16) 

3 A descendant of Phinehas the priest, 
and head of a father’s house m that line m 
the time of Ezra (Ezra vm 2). 

Ger'shon [banishment] 

A son of Le\ i. and founder of the Gershonite 
family (Gen xlvi 11: Ex vi. 16; Num in. 
17) He is sometimes called Gershom, which 
is formed by a different affix, but has the same 
meaning His two sons. Libni and Shimei, 
gave rise to tw 7 o subdivisions of the greater 
tribal family (Ex. vi. 17; Num. in. 18, 1 
Chron \i 17). 

Ger'shon-ites. 

The children and descendants of Gershon, 
constituting one of the three great divisions 
of flie Levitical body. In the wilderness 
thev encamped on the western side of the 
tabernacle, and had charge of the tabernacle 
itself, the tent with its hangings, and those 
of the courtyaid (Num. in. 23-26, iv 21-28). 
To aid them in moving the tabernacle there 
were assigned them two wagons and four 
oxen (vn 7). They consisted ot tw T o families, 
those of the Libnites and those of the Shim- 
eites, and at the first census in the wilder¬ 
ness numbered 7500 males (m. 21, 22). Of 
the thirteen cities assigned to them, two were 
in the half-tribe of Manasseh beyond the 
Joidan, four were in Issachar, four in Asher, 
and three in Naphtali (Josh xxi. 27-33). 
They were reorganized by David (1 Chron. 
xxin 7-11). 
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Gethsemane 


Ge'ruth CMm'hani [the lodging-place of 
Chimham] 

Probably a khan (Jer. xli. 17, R. V.). See 
Chimham 

Ger'zites. See Girzite. 

Ge'shan, in A. V Gesham, an error which 
crept into the later editions, the original of 
1611 having Geshan 

A man of Judah, a son of Jahdai (1 Chron. 
ii. 47). 

Ge'shem and Gashmu, the latter being the 
Arabic form, of which Geshem is the regular 
Hebrew modification [rain, body] 

An Arabian, a gieat opponent of the Jews 
after their leturn from captivity He ridi¬ 
culed the proposal of Nehemiah to rebuild 
the wall of Jerusalem, as if this were tanta¬ 
mount to rebellion (Nell n IS)) Not suc¬ 
ceeding in deterring the Jew by this means, 
he joined with others in plotting violence, if 
not even actual murder, against him Failing in 
this purpose also, he allowed the report to be 
circulated far and wide on his authority that 
Nehemiah was fortifying the city preparatoiy 
to rebelling against Persia and proclaiming 
himself king (vi 1 seq) 


Gesh'u-rites, m A V twice Geshuri, the 
Hebrew instead of the English term being 
employed. 

1. The people of Geshur (Deut. lii. 14; 
Josh. xii. 5; xin 11, 13) 

2. A people who dwelt in ancient times in 
the country south of Philistia in the direc¬ 
tion of Egypt (Josh, xm 2.1 Sam. xxvii. 8) 

Ge'ther. 

A family of the Aramaeans (Gen x 23; 1 
Chron i 17). Their locality has not been 
determined. 

Geth-sem'a-ne [an oil press] 

A garden, presumably of olives and fur¬ 
nished with a press to squeeze oil from the 
fruit It was east of Jeiusalem, a little be¬ 
yond the brook Kidron, and at or near the 
loot of the mount of Olives (Mat xxvi, 30 
with 36; Mark xiv 26 with 32, John xvm. 
1). It was a favorite spot with our Lord, who 
often resorted to it for retirement (Luke xxii 
39; John xviii 2), and it is now forever 
sacred as having been the scene of his agony 
and of his betrayal and a nest (Mat xxvi 
36-56, Mark xiv 32-52, Luke xxii 39-53, 
John xvm 1-12). The traditional site of 



The Traditional Garden of Gethsemane. 


Ge'shur [a bridge] 

A district lying between Hermon and Ba- 
shan and marching on Argob (Deut iii 14; 
Josh. xii. 5; xiii. 11, 13; 1 Chron. ii. 23). Evi¬ 
dently it was situated to the eastward of 
Maacah, for Maacah bordered on Naphtali. 
It constituted an Aramsean kingdom (2 Sam. 
xiii. 37; xv. 8). Here David obtained a wife, 
and hither his son Absalom fled after the 
murder of Amnon (2 Sam. ni. 3, xiii. 37). 


Gethsemane lies a little east of the bridge by 
winch the road from St Stephen’s gate of 
Jerusalem crosses the Kidron The garden 
is situated at the angle made by the division 
of the road into two branches, one, the most 
northerly, leading directly up the face of 
the mount of Olives, while the more south¬ 
erly one winds gently around the southern 
brow of the hill. The garden is nearly 
square, and the Latins have recently enclosed 
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Gibeah 


it with a wall, its northern side 150 feet and 
its western one 100 feet. Eight venerable 
olive trees are within, on which it is said 
the tax levy can be traced back to the occu¬ 
pation of Jerusalem by the Arabs m the 
seventh century, and many equally old are 
outside on the slope of the mount. These 
tree's, however, did not witness our Lord’s 
agony, for all the trees around Jerusalem 
were cut down during the siege of the city 
bv Titus (War v 12, 4). Robinson thinks 
that the spot is the same as that described by 
Eiiiclnus as at the mount of Olives, and 
alterwaids more definitely by Jerome as at 
th * foot of the mount; but he is doubtful if 
it is the genuine Gethsemane. Thomson re¬ 
gards the position as too near the city, and 
too close to the great thoroughfare eastwaid 
to have served as a place for retirement on 
that dangerous and dismal night. He believes 
Gethsemane to have been in a secluded vale 
several hundied yards northeast of the tra¬ 
ditional site Barclay thinks it evident that 
the present enclosure, from its narrow di¬ 
mensions, can occupy only in part the site 
of the ancient garden, and finds a better po¬ 
sition higher up in the valley The Greeks 
have recently enclosed an adjacent piece of 
ground to the east, on the slope of the moun¬ 
tain, as being the garden. 

Ge-u'el [majesty of God]. 

The spv who represented the tribe of Gad 
in the exploration of Canaan (Num. xm. 15) 

Ge'zer, in A. V twice Gazer [a place cut 
off] In A V of 1 Mac. the Greek forms 
Gazera and Gazara are used 

An ancient Canaauite town (cl-Amarna 
letters, 15th century b. c.), not far from 
Lachish and the lower Bethhoron (Josh x. 
35 ) It was on the boundary line of Ephraim 
(xvi 3; cp. 1 Chron vii. 28), and with its 
suburbs was assigued to the Kohathite 
Levites (Josh xxi. 21; 1 Chron. vi. 67). The 
Ephraimites failed to expel the Canaanite 
inhabitants, and occupied the city with them 
at least for a time (Josh xvi. 10; Judg 1 . 
29) More than one battle in David’s reign 
was fought at or near Gezer (2 Sam. v 25 ; 1 
Chron. xlv. 1G ; xx 4). One of the Pharaohs 
captured Gezer from the Canaanites, who 
seem again to have possessed it in every part 
After burning it, he gave the ruins over to 
Solomon as a dowry with his daughter when 
she was married to the Hebrew king. The 
citv was at once rebuilt. It was an import¬ 
ant place in the wars of the Maccabees. Bac- 
chides strengthened its fortifications (1 Mac. 
ix. 52) It was besieged and taken by Simon, 
and made stronger than before (xiii. 43, R. V. 
48,53; xiv. 34). M. Clermont Ganneau iden¬ 
tified the site by inscriptions ; one of which, 
perhaps as old as the Herods, marked the 
limits of Gezer, and gave in Hebrew letters 
the actual name. It is now called Tell Jezar 
and is situated about 18 miles west-northwest 
of Jerusalem, and 5$ east of Ekron. 

17 


Gez'rite. See Girzite. 

Gi'ah [breaking forth, as of a spring] 

A village somewhere between Gibeon in 
Benjamin and the ford of the Jordan near 
the Jabbok (2 Sam. n 24, cp. 16, 29). 

Gi'ant. 

A man of abnormally tall stature; like Og, 
king of Bashan, whose bedstead oi sarcoph 
agus was nine cubits long by foui broad 
(Deut in 11), Goliath of Gath, whose height 
was six cubits and a span (1 Sam xui 4), and 
the man whom Benaiah slew*, whose height 
was five cubits (1 Chron xi 23). A stalwait 
race of men like the Anakimand other eaily 
nations of Canaan and the countiy east of 
the Jordan (Deut l 28 ; li 10, 11, 2*0, 21; ix. 
2). When Hebron -was captured by the He- 
biews, the Anakim who escaped destmction 
took refuge m the Philistine towns Goliath 
of Gath, Ishbi-benob, and other huge Philis¬ 
tines were probably of this expelled lace of 
the Anakim (1 Sam xvn 4 ; 2 Sam. xxi 15- 
22) The valley of the Repbaim or giants 
near Jerusalem was a peipetual reminder, by 
its name, of the eailv stalw T art race which 
long inhabited it (Josh. xv. 8, x\m 16) 
The exact meaningof n e phtlim, the woid ren¬ 
dered giants in Gen \i. 4; Num xm 33, 
A V., is uncertain, and accoidmgly it is left 
untranslated in R V. It may letei to laige- 
ness of stature or fierceness of disposition oi 
debased character or illegitimacy of bnth. 
In the latter passage the word describes the 
Anakim In the former passage the Neplu- 
lim, as the name is transliterated in R V , 
are described as mighty men, men of renown 
The desciiption is the same as that given of 
David’s most noted warriors (1 Chron. xi. 10, 
24). 

Gib'bar [mighty man, hero]. 

A man whose children, or a place of wdiose 
former inhabitants some descendants, le- 
turned from captrwty with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
n. 20). In the parallel passage m Neh. vn. 
25 Gibeon stands in place of Gibbar. 

Gib'be-thon [perhaps, conical height]. 

A towm of Dan (Josh xix 44) assigned to 
the Levites of the family of Kohath (xxi. 
20-23). The Philistines gained possession of 
it. Nadab was assassinated there while lay¬ 
ing siege to the place (1 Kin. xv. 27). Omn 
before he ascended the throne also besieged 
the town (xvi. 15, 17). 

Gib'e-a [a hill]. 

Probably a village (1 Chron. ii 49); cp. 
Gibeyh 1. 

Gib'e-ah [a hill]. 

1. A village in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 57); probably south or southeast 
of Hebrou. Jeb‘ah (Jeb'a), on an isolated 
hill eight miles west by south from Bethle¬ 
hem, lies outside the group included in verses 
55-57. 

2. A towu of Benjamin near Bamah (Judg. 
xix. 13, 14); called also Geba, the masculine 
form of the same name (xx. 10, R. V. margin, 
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witU 4). It is designated Gibeah of Benja¬ 
min (ibid ; cp 1 Sam xm 2), and Gibeah of 
the children of Benjamin (2 Sam xxm 29); 
and appears to be identical with Gibeah of 
Saul (1 Sam. xi 4 ; 2 Sam xxi 6; Is. x 29). 
Its inhabitants by their misbehavior brought 
down punishment, not merely on themselves, 
but on the whole tribe of Benjamin (Judg. 
xix., xx ). Gibeah was Saul’s place of resi¬ 
dence when he was called to be king (1 Sam. 
x. 26), and it remained his home and served 
as the political capital of his kingdom (xv. 
34; xxii 6 , xxni. 19). It existed in the davs 
of Isaiah and of Hosea (Is x 29, distinguished 
from Geba; Hos ix 9, x 9) The town was 
situated on the highway from Jerusalem to 
the north, about midway between Jerusalem 
and Bamah (Judg xix 13 ; Antiq. v. 2,8, cp. 
viii 12, 3; War v. 2, 1). It is commonly 
identified with Tell el-Ffil, 2^ miles north of 
Jerusalem, although no ancient remains have 
been discovered except the ruins of a watch- 
tower 

3. A hill or town in the hill country of 
Ephraim, belonging to Phinehas; where 
Eleazar the high priest, the son of Aaron, 
was huried (Josh xxiv 33, Antiq v 1, 29) 
Perhaps Jibia with ancient ruins, 8£ miles 


God, 4 miles northwest by north of Bamah, 
has been proposed. The determination de¬ 
pends largely upon the identification of 
Bachel’s sepulcher and Zuph (cp. ver. 2-5 
with xni. 3). 

Gib'e-ath [a hill]. 

A town of Benjamin, mentioned m imme¬ 
diate connection with Jerusalem (Josh. xvm. 
28). The name is a mere variant of Gibeah. 

Gib'e-ath-ite. 

A native or inhabitant of Gibeah (1 Chron. 
xn. 3). 

Gib'e-on [peitaming to a hill]. 

The chief city of the Hivites, a people of 
Canaan (Josh xi. 19), included in the gen¬ 
eral designation Amonte (2 Sam. xxi. 2). 
They possessed also Chephirah, Beeroth, and 
Kirjath-jearim (Josh ix 17) They obtained 
a treaty with Joshua by false pretenses. The 
deceit was discovered and they were made 
slaves of the Israelites (ix 1-27) But the 
treaty was respected the Gibeonites were 
aided against their enemies (x ): and sev¬ 
eral centuries later, w'hcn Saul violated its 
provisions by a massacre of Gibeonites, the 
sense of justice w T as satisfied by the execu¬ 
tion of seven of Saul’s sons (2 Sam xxi 1-9). 
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west-southw r est of Seilun (Shiloh), and 3k 
miles east by south of Tibneh (Timnath). The 
tradition of the Samaritans, which locates 
the grave at ‘Awertah, 4k miles south of She- 
chem, is late. 

4. Gibeah or hill of God (1 Sam. x. 5). 
Probably essentially the same as Gibeah of 
Saul, for it appears to have been Saul’s home 
(11, 14). For the reason ot the name, see 
ver. 5. Its identity with Bam Allah, height of 


Gibeon was within the territory assigned to 
the Benjaimtes (Josh, xviii. 2*5); and was 
given, with its suburbs, to the family of 
Aaron (xxi. 17). Saul’s ancestors dwelt for a 
time in the town, and were men of influence 
(1 Chron. viii.29; ix. 35) In the contest be¬ 
tween Ish-bosheth and David, a battle took 
place here (2 Sam. ii. 8-17, 24; in 30) Here 
David gained a victory over the Philistines 
(1 Chron. xiv. 16; in 2 Sam v. 25 Geba). In 
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its vicinity Joab murdered Amasa (2 Sam. 

xx. 8). Theie also, in David’s reign and in 
the early part ot Solomon’s reign, before the 
temple was built, stood the tabernacle and 
the brazen altar: and there Solomon sacri¬ 
ficed and in a dream received a message from 
God (1 Kin m.4-15; 1 Chron. xvi 59,40; 

xxi. 29; 2 Chi on l 3, 6, 13). Gibeonites re¬ 
turned from the exile (Neh vn. 25), and 
aided in lebuilding the wall of Jerusalem 
(in. 7) According to Josephus, Gibeon was 
40 or 50 stadia (about A\ to 6 miles) from 
Jerusalem (Antiq. v n. 11,7; War ii 19, 1). 
Its site is found at the modem village of el- 
Jib, 5! miles noithw’est by noith of Jerusa¬ 
lem An oblong or oval hill stands in the 
midst of a basin consisting of bioad valleys 
in a high state of cultivation The hill is 
steep of ascent, being composed of horizontal 
layers of limestone rock that form great steps 
from the plain upward. The village is built 
on a broad summit at the northern end The 
houses number forty oi fifty, and are almost 
all, in whole oi in pait, ancient 

Southeast of the Milage, and quite a dis¬ 
tance down the hill, is a fine fountain of 
water, which Hows into a subteiianean re- 
sei\oir artificially cut. Not f.u fiom it, 
among olne tiees, is an open iesei\oir 59 
feet long by 36 feet broad , it was doubtless 
intended to receive the supeifluous waters 
of the cavern. On the west is a tank, 11 by 
7 feet in size, cut in the rock, and called el- 
Ihikeli, the pool In the plain a little lake, 
6 to hacies m extent, is foimed dining the 
w nitei One oi othei of these was doubtless 
the pool oi great w^ateis of Gibeon (2 Sam. 
ii 13; Jei xli 32 1 

The wilderness of Gibeon w^as perhaps sim¬ 
ply the uncultivated plateau between Gibeon 
and Ramali. If a desert is meant, it was at 
considerable distance east from the city (2 
Sam ii 24) 

Gib'e-on-ites. 

The inhabitants of Gibeon or of that city 
with its three dependent tow T ns (2 Sam xxi 
1-4, 9) 

Gib'lites, in R V. Gebalites. 

The people of the tow T n and kingdom of 
Gebal (Josh, xni 5; 1 Km v. 18; in text of 
A V stonesquarers). 

Gid-dal'ti [I have magnified] 

A singeT, a son of Ileman (1 Chron xxv 4), 
and head of the twenty-second of the twenty- 
four companies of twelve musicians each 
which were appointed in David’s reign for 
the service of the sanctuary (29). 

Gid'del [he hath magnified]. 

1. Head of a family of Nethinim (Ezra ii. 
47; Neh. vii 49) 

2. Head of a family of Solomon’s servants 
(Ezra n. 56, Neh. vn. 58). 

Gid'e-on, m A. V of N T. Gedeon m imi¬ 
tation of the Greek pronunciation [a cutting 
off, a hewing down]. 


A son of Joash, family of Abiezer, tribe of 
Manasseh, who dwelt at Oplirah (Judg vi. 
11). He was divinely summoned to deliver 
the Israelites from the tyranny of the Mid- 
lamtes, who had invaded and seized Pales¬ 
tine As he w T as threshing w heat in the wine 
press at Ophrali, to hide it from the Midian- 
ites, an angel saluted him, and commissioned 
him to undertake the deliverance of his peo¬ 
ple The first step w r as directed against his 
father’s altar of Baal, which he threw dowrn. 
The idolatrous w’orshipers demanded his 
death ; but his father Joash called on his 
opponents to hand over the pleading for Baal 
to Baal himself. If he w r as a god, of course 
this w r as withm his power. The multitude 
were pacified, and Gideon received a second 
name, Jerubbaal, “Let Baal plead,” and, as 
Baal was regarded as abominable, Jerubbe- 
slicth, “Let the shameful thing plead” (2 
Sam xi 21; cp Ish-bosheth) Having sum¬ 
moned the men of Manasseh, Asher, Zebulun, 
and Naplitali (Judg vi 35). he yet hesitated 
until his call had been confirmed by the 
miracle of the fleece (36-40) Going forward 
to the battle with his followers intentionally 
reduced to 300, that the glory of the victory 
might be not wuth man but w ith Jehovah, he 
made a night attack on the Midianite camp, 
which w T as pitched in the valley of Jezreel 
(33). by the hill of Moreh (vii 1) In the 
confusion thus produced the Midianite sol¬ 
diers slaughtered each other Then inducing 
the Ephrainntes to seize the fords of Jordan, 
w*ho inflicted fresh losses on the fugitives as 
they attempted to cross, lie himself, wuth the 
tribesmen of Manasseh, Asher Zebulun, and 
Naplitali (vii 23). pursued the enemy across 
the Jordan to the confines of tlie desert In 
this flight Oreb and Zeeb, Zebah and Zal- 
mnnna w T ere captured and slam This vic¬ 
tory was the celebrated day of Midian (Is. 
ix. 4 : x. 26, Ps lxxxni 11) Having deliv- 
eied the northern Israelites from the foreign 
joke, he pacified the Ephrainntes, who were 
angiy because he had slighted them, as they 
supposed, in the war A mo\ement now r set 
in to make him king, but lie lefused the 
ciown offered him foi himself and his de¬ 
scendants. and returned home (Judg vin. 
22, 29). Unwisely, liowe^i, he had the ear¬ 
rings of the Midianites made into an ephod. 
If it was patterned after the ephod of the 
high priest, it was costly, for it was wrought 
w ith gold thiead and boieptecious stones set 
in gold. Gideon put it in his own city, 
where the angel of the Lord had appeared 
unto him, where he had erected an altar, and 
where he had been divinely authorized to 
offer a sacrifice (vi. 21-28; cp Ex xx. 24, 
25). These high privileges had led him to 
consider the priestly office open to him. and 
he made the official ephod, and probably the 
Urim and Thummim, in order to use them 
to inquire of the Lord ; and the thiug became 
a snare to Gideon and his family and a 
means of seduction to Israel (Judg. viii. 24- 
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J7). He had many wives, and seventy sons, 
lesides a sou Abmielech, a concubine’** child, 
vho made hnusclf king on the death of Ins 
ather Gideon died in a good old age (vi.- 
irin.; Heb xi. 32) 

Gid-e-o'ni [a cutting off]. 

Father of the prince of the tribe of Benja¬ 
min in the time of Moses (Num. i. 11). 

Gi'dom fa cutting off] 

A village apparently m Benjamin, between 
Gibeah and the rock of Eimmon (Judg. xx. 
45) 

Gier' Eagle. 

1. The rendering in the A. Y. of the He¬ 
brew Raham, so named from its affection for 
its young In R. V the word is translated 
vulture, which is the meaning of gier. It 
was ceremonially unclean (Lev xi. 18, Deut 
xiv 17) Undoubtedly the Egyptian vulture, 
Pharaoh’s hen or chicken (Neophron percnopte- 
ms), is meant, which the Arabs still call 
raham. Its general color is white, but the 
primary feathers of the wings are black. The 
young are brown. The length of the adult 
is a little over two feet. It ranges in sum¬ 
mer from the south of France, by southern 
Europe and northern Africa, to the west of 
India, where it is replaced by a closely al¬ 
lied species The Egyptian vulture is a 
funereal-looking bird, generally seen acting 
as a scavenger in Eastern cities, camps, and 
outside hospitals. It is common in Palestine 
during its northern migration, and breeds in 
that country 

2. The rendering in the R. V. of the He¬ 
brew Peres (Lev. xi 13; Deut. xiv. 12). See 
Ossifrage 

Gifts. 

Gifts were given by fathers to sons (Gen. 
xxv 6), or as dowry to daughters on their 
marriage (xxxiv 12), or by people present by 
invitation at a wedding (Ps. xiv. 12) They 
were bestowed upon fellow men out of good 
will (Esth. ix. 22) or to secure favor (Prov. 
xviii. 16). It was forbidden to offer them to 
judges for the purpose of bribery (Ex. xxiii 
8; Deut xvi. 19; Prov. xxix. 4). Monarchs 
bestowed them as a reward for service (Dan. 
ii. 48), or as a gracious favor to cause public 
rejoicings (Esth. ii 18) They were brought by 
subjects as tribute (2 Sam. viii. 2, 6 ; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 8; Ps. xiv. 12; lxxii 10; Mat. ii. 11). 
Gifts were required for the expenses of re¬ 
ligious worship (Mat v. 23 24 ; viii. 4; Luke 
xxi. 5). Essentially the same customs as to 
gifts still prevail throughout the East 

The gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ (John iv. 10; Rom vi 23). 
Christ received gifts for men (Eph. iv 8). 
He not only opened up a way for them to 
God, and enables them to stand before the 
just and holy One, but he has obtained for 
them the gift of the Holy Ghost (John xiv. 
16; xvi. 7 ; Acts ii. 38), and all the manifesta¬ 
tions of the Spirit in the hearts and lives of 
believers, repentance (Acts v. 31), faith (Eph. 


ii. 8), love (Rom. v. 5), joy, peace, long suffer, 
ing, gentleness, goodness, meekness, temper¬ 
ance (Gal v 22) All Christian virtues are 
graces, that is gifts God bestows various gifts 
upon men, qualifying them severally as he 
wull for different forms of work in the king¬ 
dom (Rom. xn 6; 1 Cor. vii. 7; xii. 4, 9: Eph. 
iv. 7-16). See Miracle, Tongue. 

Gl'hon [bursting forth, as a fountain or 
stream ; a stream, river] 

1. One of the four rivers of Paradise (Gen. 
ii. 13). See Eden. 

2 A spring m a valley outside the walls of 
Jerusalem from which the city obtained part 
of its water supply (2 Chron. xxxn. 30; 
xxxin 14; Antiq. vii 14, 5) It was not 
in sight of the stone of Zoheleth, near En- 
rogel; but the sound of the trumpet and the 
noise of the shouting at Gilion were heard 
at En-rogel (1 Km i 40-45). There was an 
upper and presumably a lower Gihon, as early 
as the time of Hezekiah at least (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 30). Upper Gilion is commonly iden¬ 
tified with Birket Mamilla, and lower Gihon 
with Birket es-Sultan. The former of these 
pools is less than half a mile west, the latter 
not the third of a mile south, of the Jaffa 
gate These pools, how T ever, are not now 
fed by living springs Largely on this ac- 
I count the question has been raised in recent 
| years whether Gihon should not be identified 
I with the fountain of the Virgin, on the east- 
J em slope of Ophel, and distant some 400 
yards from the pool of Si loam, with which it 
is connected by an ancient tunnel. 

Gil'a-lai [perhaps weighty] 

A Levite, a musician who took part in the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem when re¬ 
built under Nehemiah (Neh xii 36). 

Gil-bo'a [a bubbling fountain] 

The mountain on which Saul sustained de¬ 
feat by the Philistines and met his death (1 
Sam xxviii 4; xxxi 1, 8 ; 2 Sam i. 6, 23 , 
xxi. 12, 1 Chron. x 1, 8) It is the north¬ 
eastern spur of mount Ephraim, and forms 
the watershed between the Kishon basin and 
the Jordan valley. The ndge lies west-north- 
west and east-southeast, being about 8 miles 
long and 3 to 5 miles in breadth; and is di¬ 
vided by ravines into several plateaus. The 
highest point, which is at Jebel Abu Madwar, 
is 1648 feet above sea level, and about 1200 
feet higher than the plain of Esdraelon at its 
foot. The western slopes of the range are 
gradual, but those facing north are steep and 
rugged, with precipices in many places. The 
eastern slopes over the Jordan valley are also 
steep, in places precipitous, especially toward 
the south. On the table-lands and gentle 
western slopes pasture land is found, wheat 
and barley grow, and olives and figs are cul¬ 
tivated. The rest of the ridge is naked rock, 
or is covered with wild grass and brushw’ood. 
A village, Jelbon, preserves the memory of 
the name Gilboa. 
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Gil'e-ad, in A V of Maccabees Galaad 
[hard, rugged, rough] 

1 The son of Machir and grandson of Ma- 
nasseli He founded a tribal family (Num. 
xxvi 29, 30, Josh. xvii. 1) 

2 Father of Jephthah (Judg. xi 1). 

3 A Gadite (1 Chron. v. 14). 

4 The mountainous country east of the 
Jordan, extending from the table land of 
Moab northward to the Yarmuk at least 
(Deut m. 16, 17; 1 Sam. xxxi 11), and per¬ 
haps further, since the ruggedness of the 
land continues unchanged north of that river. 
It is divided by the Jabbok into two parts 
(Josh xn 2) The southern half was as¬ 
signed to the tribe of Gad, and the northern 
half was included in the territory of half 
Manasseh (Deut lii 12,13; Josh, xiii 24-31) 
The name is still connected with a mountain 
south of the Jabbok in its designation Jebel 
Jil‘ad. The last interview between Laban 
and Jacob took place in mount Gilead (Gen 
xxxi 21) It was a place well suited for 
cattle (1 Chron v. 9, 10; Song iv ), and the 
sight of Gilead and the land of Jazer (cp 1 
Chron xxvi 31) suggested to the Rcubenites 
and the Gadites, who had large flocks and 
herds, the expediency of applying to Moses for 
permission, which was conditionally granted 
them, of settling permanently on the eastern 
side of the Jordan (Num xxxn 1-42, Josh, 
xm 8—13) Within the limits of Gilead grew 
the celebrated balm (Jer vm 22, cp. Gen 
xxxmi 25) In an extended sense the term 
Gilead includes the whole region east of the 
Joidan (Deut xxxiv 1 . Josh xxu. 9; Judg 
xx 1, 2 Sam n 9; 1 Mae v. 17, 24-27, 36; 
Antiq xn 8, 3 ; m ix 8 , 1, Gilead and Bashan 
aie distinguished) 

3 A mountain abutting on the valley of 
Jezreel (Judg vn 3; cp ver land vi 33) 
While Gilead in this passage may be a mis¬ 
reading for Oilboa, it must be remembered 
that tlie spring which best corresponds in 
position with that at which Gideon’s men 
drank, and the mountain from which it 
issues, and the river down which the dis¬ 
comfited Midiamtes fled, are called respect¬ 
ively the spring, mountain, and river Jalud, 
which is Arabic for Goliath To spring, moun¬ 
tain, and river, are thus attached a name 
which possiblv perpetuates Gilead in a cor¬ 
rupt form There is perhaps better evidence 
than the present name Gilead was part of 
Naphtali (2 Kin xv. 29). It may be that 
Naphtali extended across the Jordan to the 
east, but it is quite possible that Gilead de¬ 
noted a rugged district of Naphtali west of 
the Jordan : and if so, the correctness of the 
text of Judg. vn. 3 is confirmed 

6. A city m the region of Gilead (Hos. vi. 
8, cp. xii. 11). 

Gil'gal [act of rolling, wheel, a circle] 

1. The first encampment of the Israelites 
after crossing the Jordan, and their head¬ 
quarters during the conquest of Canaan (Josh. 


iv. 19-24) The special association which 
they had with the name was the rolling away 
of their reproach by their circumcision after 
long neglect of the ordinance in the wilder¬ 
ness (Josh v. 7-9) The camp was pitched 
between the Jordan and Jericho. On its site 
arose a town, w T hich was on the northern 
border of Judah (xv. 7) There were quar¬ 
ries in its vicinity (Judg iii. 19). These last 
tw’o references are, however, believed by 
some authorities to indicate the existence of 
another Gilgal at the foot of the mountains. 

It is uncertain whether this tow T n or another 
place of the name was on Samuel’s circuit 
(1 Sam. vn 16), and where, it may be 
judged, Saul, the opposition to him having 
ceased, was made king and the kingdom re¬ 
newed (xi 15) At any late, it was at Gilgal 
in the Jordan valley wdiere a muster of the 
people took place to form an army w’hich 
should encounter the Philistines then op¬ 
pressing the land, w r hen Saul, finding it diffi¬ 
cult to hold the people together until Samuel 
should come and offer sacrifice, himself of- 
feied burnt offerings (xm. 4, 7, 8 ; cp. 12,15). 
For his disobedience the forfeiture of his 
kingdom was announced to him (13, 14). 
There, too, Saul incurred a second rebuke 
for his disobedience m spanng Agag (xv 12, 
21, 33 cp 34) It was to Gilgal also that the 
representatives of the tribe of Judah w T ent to 
welcome David back after the death of Absa¬ 
lom (2 Sam xix 15, 40) Like other holy 
places, it became a focus of idolatry under 
the kings w ho succeeded Jeroboam, and it was 
in consequence denounced by the prophets 
(Hos iv 15 ix 15 , xn 11, Amos iv.4 , v. 5). 

It is probably the house of Gilgal or Beth- 
gilgal mentioned aftei the captivity (Neh. 
xn. 29) Its site is Jiljulieh, a ruin 2 miles 
east of Jericho 

2 A village from which Elijah and Elisha 
went down to Bethel (Deut. xi.30; 2 Kin. 
li 1-4, iv 38 (')) It was probably the pres¬ 
ent village of Jiljilia, on the top of a high 
hill, 7 miles north by west of Bethel, though 
when the levels are taken, its site is actually 
lower than that of Bethel. 

3 A tow T n associated w T ith Dor and Tirzah 
(Josh, xn 23), probably Jiljulieh. a little 
north of the brook K&uah, and 5 miles north¬ 
east by north of Antipatris 

Gi'loh [exile]. 

A village in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh xv 51); enumerated with towms lying 
to the south of Hebron. 

Gi'lo-nite. 

A native or inhabitant of Gil oh, as Ahith- 
ophel (2 Sam. xv. 12; xxm 34). 

Gi'mel. 

The third letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
The Greek letter gamma, and consequently * 
the English C have the same origin; but in the 
spelling of Hebrew and Greek names in the 
English versions, gimel and gamma (though 
not these letters only) are represented by G, 
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their approximate equivalent in sound and a 
form fabricated out of C 

Gimel stands at the head of the third sec¬ 
tion of Ps. cxix. m several versions, since 
each verse of the section begins with this 
letter in the original. 

Gim'zo [abounding in sycomores] 

A town with dependent villages situated 
in Judah It was taken by the Philistines 
during the reign of Aliaz (2 Cliron xxvni. 
18). Robinson identified it with Jirnzu, on 
an eminence about 3 miles east-southeast of 
Lydda. 

Gin. 

A noose or trap, laid on the ground, in 
which birds, beasts, and even men are caught 
(Job xvin 9; Amos in 5) The two words 
Mokesh and Pah, of which it is the transla¬ 
tion, are usually rendered by snare. 

Gi'nath. 

Father of Tibni (1 Kin xvi. 22) 
Gin'ne-thoi, in A V Ginnetho [gardener] 

A chief of the priests w T ho returned with 
Zerubbabel from Babylon (Neh xii. 4, 7) In 
the next generation, a father’s house among 
the priests, which occupies the same position 
in the corresponding catalogue, bore the 
name Ginnethon (ver 16). The difference is 
merely that between a jod and a final nun. 
Probably Ginnethon stood originally in ver 4. 
Gin'ne-thon [gardener] 

1. A father’s house among the priests in 
the days of the high priest Joiakim (Neh 
xii. 16), see Ginnethoi 

2. A priest who, doubtless in behalf of a 
father’s house, sealed a covenant to worship 
Jehovah (Neh x 6) 

Girdle. See Clothing and High Priest 
Gir'ga-shites, in A V. once Girgasites 
[perhaps, dwelleis on clayey soil]. 

A tribe of Canaan (Gen. x 13, 16, xv 21 ; 
Deut vii 1, Josh lii 10; xxiv 11; Neh ix 
8) It is not known what part of the coun¬ 
try they inhabited They must not be con¬ 
founded with the Gergesenes 
Gir'zite, in A V Gezrite ; m margin Giz- 
rites and Gerzites respectively, following a 
Hebrew tradition. 

A people living south of the Philistine 
country and mentioned with the Amalekites 
and Geshuntes (1 Sam. xxvii 8). 

Gish'pa, in A. V Gispa [blandishment] 

An overseer of the Nethinim m Nehemiah’s 
time (Neh. xi 21). 

Git'tah-he'pher. See Gath-hepher. 
Git'ta-im [two wine presses]. 

A village of Benjamin (Neh. xi 31, 33), to 
which the Beerothites fled probably at the 
time of Saul’s cruelty (2 Sam. iv 3; cp. xxi. 
1, 2) Exact site unknown. 

Git'tite [of Gath] 

A native or inhabitant of Gath (2 Sam. vi. 
10, 11; xv. 18, 19, 22). 


Git'tith [Gittite]. 

A musical term (Ps. viii, lxxxi., lxxxiv., 
titles). It is the feminine form of the He¬ 
brew adjective for Gittite, and it denotes 
either a musical instrument m use in Gath, 
or a vintage song to the tune of which the 
psalm should be sung, or a maich of the Git¬ 
tite guaid (2 Sam xv. 18) 

Gi'zo-nite. 

The designation of Hashem, one of David’s 
mighty men (1 Chron. xi 34), pointing either 
to his paternity or to his birthplace. But 
neither man nor place with a name like 
Gizoh is found m the Bible; and perhaps 
Gizonite is a corruption of Gumte (Septu- 
agmt, Lucian’s text; cp. Num xxvi. 48). 
Giz'rite. See Girzite. 

Glass. 

1 A mirror (Ex xxxviii, 8; Job xxxvii. 
18, 1 Cor. xiii 12, all A V ); see Mirror 

2 The rendering of Hebrew Z'hihth (Job 
xxvm. 17, E V , where A. V. has crystal) 
and of Greek i Union and its adjective (Rev. 
iv. 6, xv 2, xxi. 18, 21). It is probably real 
glass Glass was known to the Greeks as 
early as the time of Herodotus, and to the 
Egyptians long before the exodus 

Glean'ing. 

Gathering the grain which the reapers 
have failed to remove, or the grapes which 
remain after the vintage (Judg vm 2; Ruth 
ii 2,7, 9, 16; Is xvn 6) For the benefit of 
the poor, the fatherless, the widow, and the 
stranger, the owner was instructed by the 
law not to glean his liaivest field or vine¬ 
yard, nor return for a forgotten sheaf, nor 
gather fallen fruit (Lev xix 9,10; xxiii 22; 
Deut. xxiv 19) 

Glede [the glider] 

The common kite (Deut xiv 13) The 
word is used to render the Hebrew Ra'ah; 
which, however, is a copyist’s error for 
Da’ah, see Daleth. A later scribe seems to 
have written Duyynh on the margin as a cor¬ 
rection, which afterwaids crept into the text 
(for it is not mentioned in the corresponding 
list in Lev. xi), and is tendered kite in R V , 
vulture in A V. 

Gnat. 

The rendering of the Greek Kdndps, a small 
insect (Mat xxni 24), abounding in iparshes 
and vexatious by reason of its bite, from 
which the Egyptians protected themselves at 
night by sleeping under nets (Heiod n 95). 
It is evidently some species of Cnlex, a genus 
known by its haiiy antennae, plumed in the 
males, its proboscis, its slender body, its two 
gauzy wings, its long legs, and its blood¬ 
sucking propensities “ To strain at” m the 
A V. is a misprint in the original edition of 
1611 for “strain out.” The earlier English 
versions have ‘‘out,” and the R V. corrects 
the error of A V , and translates “to strain 
out the gnat, and swallow the camel.” To 
anxiously strain out any small insect which 
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has accidentally fallen into the water one is 
about to drink, but unconcernedly to swallow 
a camel, is to be particularabout minute points 
of ceremony or of duty, while practicing gross 
violations of the moral law. 

Goad. 

A long pole sharpened at the point or iron- 
tipped, used to urge cattle forward (1 Sam 
xm 21). With one Shamgar slew 600 Philis¬ 
tines (Judg lii 31). “ It is hard for thee to 

kick against the pricks” (Acts lx. 5, A V) 
is the metaphor of a recalcitrant animal in¬ 
juring itself against the ox goad. The words 
of the wise are compared to goads (Eccles. 

Xll 11) 

Go'ah, in A. V Goath [lowing]. 

A place near Jerusalem to the west or south 
(Jer. xxxi 39). 

Goat. 

The rendering of quite a number of 
Hebrew words in the Old Testament, and of 
more than one Greek word m the New • 
‘Attud, he goat, probably as leader of the 
flock ; Tayish , he goat, perhaps as butting ; 
Saphir , he goat, as the leaper; l Ez, she goat, 
also a goat without reganl to sex : -SVir, he 
goat, and fr'irah, she goat, as shaggy ; and the 
Greek words Tragus, he goat, \Ux, goat, as 
the springer, *Ei tphos and ’Et tphmn , a young 
goat, kid Goats were tended with the 
sheep by the same shepherd (Gen xx\n 9 ; 
xxx. 32), but m separate companies (Mat. 
xxv 32) Their hair was wo\en into cloth 
(Ex xxv 4; xxxv 26), the flesh and milk 
were used for food (Lev vii 23, Dent xiv. 
4; Prov xxvn 27), and m extiemity their 
hairy skin served as clothing (Hcb. xi 37) 
They were an important item of a cattle 
owner’s wealth (Gen xxx 33 43, xxxi 1; 
1 Sam xxv 2; 2 Chron xvn 11) The goat 
was a sacrificial animal, used for burnt offer¬ 
ing and sin ottering (Gen xv 9; Ex. xii. 5; 
Lev i 10; iv 24; Num vii 17; xv 27; Ps. 
lxvi 15 ; Is i 11; Ezra vi 17; vin 35 , Heb. 
ix 12) The domestic goat {Capra hi rent) 
belongs to the great family of Bonds.’, or 
hollow-horned ruminants The closest af¬ 
finity is believed to be to the sheep, and 
there is a senes of connecting links between 
the two animals One of the few points of 
difference is that in the goat the horns are 
simply curved backward Their habits aie 
different In Palestine the sheep may be 
seen grazing the tender herbage and grass, 
while the goats browse tender twigs and 
leaves Every flock of goats has its own 
stately leader (cp. Jer 1. 8) The goat was 
very abundant in ancient Palestine, as was 
to be expected in a hilly and somewhat dry 
country. It is now more numerous than the 
sheep, and constitutes the chief wealth of 
the country. The ordinary goat of Syria is 
black in color, and has pendant ears a foot 
long hanging down below the recurved horns 
It i§ Linnauis' Capra mambnea His Capra 
hircus , variety anyorensis, the Mohair goat, 


is also occasionally bred in the north of 
Palestine. 

Goat, Wild. 

An animal, in Hebrew Ya l el, eminent. Its 
refuge is among the high hills (Ps. civ. 18) 
and rocks (Job xxxix 1), En-gedi being its 
special haunt in Palestine (1 Sam. xxiv. 2). 
It is a species of ibex (Cap)a beden), called 
by the Arabs beden It is of a much lighter 
color than the European ibex Its horns are 
more slender and recurved, wrinkled, and 
knotted on the front face only. It is found 
in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Moab, and in the 
wilderness of Judtea near the Dead Sea. 
Tristram met with it twice at its favorite 
spot, En-gedi, and found its teeth fossil in 
cave breccia on Lebanon, wdiere it does not 
now occur Wild goat is also the rendering 
of the Hebrew' Mfcfco, perhaps meaning grace¬ 
ful neck (Deut xiv. 5). It may be the same 
species 

Go'ath. See Go ah. 

Gob [small pit, cistern, or locust] 

A place at which w r ar w r as waged with 
the Philistines twuce in the reign of David 
(2 Sam xxi 18, 19) Site unknown. The 
text is uncertain In 1 Chron xx. 4 the seat 
of war is Gezer 
God. 

The English word God is derived from a 
root meaning to call, and indicates simply the 
object of worship, one whom men call upon 
or invoke The Greek w’ord which it trans¬ 
lates m the pages of the N T., however, 
describes this object of w orship as Spirit; and 
the O T Hebrew woid, which this word in 
turn repiesents, conveys, as its primary 
meaning, the idea of power On Christian 
lips, tlierefoie, the word God designates fun¬ 
damentally the almighty Spirit w T lio is wor¬ 
shiped and wdiose aid is invoked by men. 
This primary idea of God, in which is 
summed up wdiat is know’ll as theism, is the 
product of that general revelation which 
God makes of himself to all men, on the 
plane of nature The truths involved in it 
are continually reiterated, enriched, and 
deepened m the Scriptures; but they are not 
so much revealed by them as presupposed at 
the Inundation of the special revelation with 
which the Scriptures busy themselves—the 
gieat revelation of the grace of God to sinners. 
^On the plane of nature men can learn only what 
God necessarily is, and what, b> virtue of his 
essential attributes, he must do; a special com¬ 
munication from him is requisite to assure us 
what, m Ins infinite love, he will do for the 
recovery of sinners from their guilt and mis¬ 
ery to the bliss of communion with him. And 
for the full revelation of this, his grace in the 
redemption of sinners, there w r as requisite an 
even more profound unveiling of the mode 
of his existence, by wdnch he has been ulti¬ 
mately disclosed as including in the unity of 
his being a distinction of persons, by virtue 
of w hich it is the same God from whom. 
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through whom, and by whom are all tilings, 
who is at once the Father who provides, the 
Son who accomplishes, and the Spirit who 
applies, redemption. Only in the unco vexing 
of this supernal mystery of the Trinity is 
the revelation of what God is completed. 
That there is no hint of the Trinity in the 
general revelation made on the plane of na¬ 
ture is due to the fact that nature has noth¬ 
ing to say of redemption, in the pioeess of 
which alone are the depths of the divine na¬ 
ture made known. That it is explicitly re¬ 
vealed only in the N T is due to the fact 
that not until the N T. stage of revelation 
was reached was the redemption, which was 
being prepared throughout the whole O. T. 
economy, actually accomplished That so 
ineffable a mystery was placed before the 
darkened mind of man at all is due to the 
necessities of the plan of redemption itself, 
which is rooted in the tnnal distinction m 
the Godhead, and can he apprehended only 
on the basis of the Trinity m Unity. 

The nature of God has been made known 
to men, therefore, in three stages, corre¬ 
sponding to the three plaues of revelation, 
and we will naturally come to know him, 
first, as the infinite Spirit or the God of na¬ 
ture; then, as the Redeemer of sinners, or 
the God of grace ; and lastly as the Father, 
Soil, and Holy Ghost, or the Triune God 

1. God, the Infinite Spirit .—The conviction 
of the existence of God bears the marks of 
an intuitive truth in so far as it is the uni¬ 
versal and unavoidable belief of men, and is 
given in the very same act with the idea of 
self, which is known at once as dependent 
and responsible and thus implies one on 
whom it depends and to whom it is responsi¬ 
ble. This immediate perception of God is 
confirmed and the contents of the idea de¬ 
veloped by a series of arguments known as 
the “theistic proofs.” These are derived 
from the necessity we are under of believing 
in the real existence of the infinitely perfect 
Being, of a sufficient cause for the contingent 
universe, of an intelligent author of the 
order and of the manifold contrivances ob¬ 
servable in nature.and of a lawgiver and j udge 
for dependent moral beings, endowed with 
the sense of duty and an ineradicable feeling 
of responsibility, conscious of the moral con¬ 
tradictions of the world and craving a solution 
for them, and living under an intuitive per¬ 
ception of right which they do not see real¬ 
ized. The cogency of these proofs is cur¬ 
rently recognized in the Scriptures, while 
they add to them the supernatural manifes¬ 
tations of God in a redemptive process, ac¬ 
companied at every stage by miraculous 
attestation. From the theistic proofs, how¬ 
ever, we learn not only that a God exists, 
but also necessarily, on the principle of a 
sufficient cause, very much of the nature of 
the God which they prove to exist. The idea 
is still further developed, on the principle of 
interpreting by the highest category wdtliin 


our reach, by our instinctive attribution to 
him, in an eminent degree, of all that is the 
souiceof dignity and excellence m ourselves 
Thus we come to know God as a personal 
Spmt. mfimte, eternal, and illimitable alike 
in his being and m the intelligence, sensi¬ 
bility, and will which belong to him as per¬ 
sonal spirit The attributes which are thus 
ascribed to him, including self-existence, in¬ 
dependence, unity, uniqueness, unchange¬ 
ableness, omnipresence, infinite knowledge 
and wusdom, infinite freedom and pow er, in¬ 
finite truth, righteousness, holiness and good¬ 
ness, are not only recognized but richly illus¬ 
trated m Scripture, winch thus puts the seal 
of its special revelation upon all the details 
of the natural idea of God 
2 God , the Redeemer of Sinners —While re¬ 
iterating the teaching of nature as to the ex¬ 
istence and character of the personal Creator 
and Lord of all, the Scriptures lay their 
stress upon tlio grace or the undeserved love 
of God, as exhibited in his dealings wuth his 
sinful and wTath-deservmg cieatures. So 
little, how r ever, is the consummate divine 
attribute of love advanced, in the scriptural 
revelation, at the expense of the other moral 
attributes of God, that it is tliiown into 
prominence only upon a background of the 
strongest assertion and fullest manifestation 
of its companion attributes, especially of the 
divine righteousness and holiness, and is ex¬ 
hibited as acting only along wuth and in en¬ 
tire harmony wuth them God is not lepie- 
sented in the Scriptures as forgmng sin be¬ 
cause he really cares very little about sin , 
nor yet because he is so exclusively or pie- 
dommatingly the God of love, that all other 
attributes shrink into desuetude m the pies- 
ence of his illimitable benevolence He is 
rather represented as moved to deli ver sinful 
man from his guilt and pollution because he 
pities the creatures of his hand, unmeshed 
in sin, with an intensity winch is born of 
the vehemence of his holy abhorrence of sm 
and his righteous determination to visit it 
with intolerable retribution , and by a mode 
which brings as complete satisfaction to his 
infinite justice and holiness as to Ins un¬ 
bounded love itself. The biblical presenta¬ 
tion of the God of grace includes thus the 
richest development of all Ins moral attri¬ 
butes, and the God of the Bible is conse¬ 
quently set forth, in the completeness of that 
idea, as above everything else the ethical 
God. And that is as much as to say that 
there is ascribed to him a moral sense so 
sensitive and true that it estimates with un¬ 
failing accuracy the exact moral character 
of every person or deed presented for its 
contemplation, and responds to it with the 
precisely appropriate degree of satisfaction 
or reprobation. The infinitude of his love 
is exhibited to us precisely m that while we 
were yet sinners he loved us, though with 
all the force of his infinite nature he reacted 
against our sin with illimitable abhorrence 
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and indignation. The mystery of grace re¬ 
sides just in the impulse of a sin-hating 
God to show mercy to such guilty wretches , 
and the supreme revelation of God as the 
God of holy love is made in the disclosure of 
the mode *of his procedure in redemption, 
by which alone he might remain just while 
justifying the ungodly. For in this pro¬ 
cedure there was involved the mighty para¬ 
dox of the infinitely just Judge himself be¬ 
coming the sinner’s substitute before his own 
law and the infinitely blessed God receiving 
in his own person the penalty of sin 
3 God, fhe Fathei,Son, ai.d Holy Ghost — 
The elements of the plan of sal \ at ion are 
rooted in the mysterious nature of the God¬ 
head, in which there coexists a tunal dis¬ 
tinction of persons with a lisolute unity of 
essence; and the revelation of the Tunity 
w as accordingly incidental to the execution 
of this plan of salvation, in which the Father 
sent the Son to be the propitiation for sm, and 
the Son, when he returned to the glory 
which he had with the Father before the 
world was, sen^the Kpint to apply Ins re¬ 
demption to men. The disclosure of this 
fundamental fact of the divine nature, there¬ 
fore, lagged until the time had arrived for 
the actual working out of the long-promised 
redemption ; and it was accomplished first of 
all in fact rather than m word, by the actual 
appearance of God the Son on earth and the 
subsequent manifestations of the Spmt, w ho 
was sent forth to act as his repiesentative m 
his absence. At the very beginning of Clmst's 
ministry the three persons are dramatically 
exhibited to our sight in the act of his bap¬ 
tism And though there is no single passage 
m Scripture in which all the details of this 
gieat mystery are gathered up and expounded, 
there do not lack passages in which the three 
persons are brought together in a manner 
which exhibits at once their unity and dis¬ 
tinctness The most prominent of these are 
perhaps the formula of baptism m the triune 
name, put into the mouths of his followers 
by the resuirected Lord (Mat. xxvin 19), 
and the apostolic benediction in'which a 
divine blessing is invoked from each person 
m turn (2 Cor. xni. 14). The essential ele¬ 
ments which enter into and together make 
up this great revelation of the Triune God 
are, however, most commonly separately in¬ 
sisted upon. The chief of these are the 
three constitutive facts: (1) that there is but 
one God (Dent, vi 4; Is. xliv 6; 1 Cor vm. 
4 . James li 19); (2) that the Father is God 
(Mat. xi 25; John vi. 27; vm. 41; Rom. xv 
6 ; 1 Cor. viii. 6 ; Gal. i 1, 3, 4 , Eph. iv. 6; 
vi 23; 1 Thes. i. 1; Jas. i. 27 ; lii 9 ; 1 Pet. 
i. 2; Jude 1); the Son is God (John l 1, 18 ; 
xx. 28 ; Acts xx. 28; Rom. ix. 5; Heb. l. 8; 
Col. li. 9; Phil, ii 6; 2 Pet i. 1) ; and the 
Spirit is God (Acts v 3, 4; 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11; 
Eph ii. 22), and (3) that the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are personally distinct from one 
another, distinguished by personal pronouns, 


able to send and be sent by one another, to 
love and honor each the other, and the like 
(John xv. 26 ; xvi 13, 14 ; xvn. 8, 18, 23; xvi. 
14 , xvn. 1). The doctrine of the Trinity is 
but the synthesis of these facts, and, adding 
nothing to them, simply recognizes m the 
unity of the Godhead such a Trinity of per¬ 
sons as is involved in the working out of the 
plan of redemption. In the prosecution of 
this work there is implicated a certain rela¬ 
tive subordination in the modes of operation 
of the several persons, by w T hich it is the 
Father that sends the Son and the Son w T ho 
sends the Spirit; but the three persons are 
uniformly repiesented in Scripture as m their 
essential nature each alike God over all, 
blessed forever (Rom ix 5); and we are 
tlieiefoie to conceive the subordination as 
rather economical, ? e relative to the func¬ 
tion of each m the woik of redemption, than 
essential, i. e. involving a difference m nature. 

b b. w. 

Gog. 

1 A Reubemte (1 Chron v 4) 

2 The jinnee of Rosh, Mesheeh, and Tubal 
(Ezek xxxiin 2, R V ), who is jirophetically 
desenbed as invading the land of Isiael m the 
last times, and being defeated on the moun¬ 
tains w ith immense slaughter (Ezek xxxvm , 
xxxix ) He and his people and his allies 
serve the jrropliet as a type of heathenism 
contending against the kingdom of Cod The 
namew r as piobably boilowed from Gyges, the 
chief of a Lydian princely family called the 
Mermnadse. He belonged to the royal body- 
guaid. and was the confidant of the king. 
About 700 b c he muideied his sovereign, 
of the rival house of the Heiaclidse, and 
took possession of the throne of Lvdia. He 
had gieat wealth, and made notable gifts to 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi But he 
w T arred against the Gieek cities in Asia Minor 
(Heiod l 7-14) In his old age liiscountiy w as 
invaded by the Cimmerians He defeated 
them in battle and captuied several of their 
chiefs But feanng renewed invasion, he 
sent presents to Ashurbanipal, the Assyrian 
king For a long time no one could be lound 
among the Assyrians who undeistood the 
Lydian language spoken by the ambassadors. 
At length a man was obtained who compre¬ 
hended w liat they said, and the friendship 
of Gyges w T as accepted. In a short time, 
however, Gxges aided Egypt m its revolt 
against Assyua In retaliation the Assyrian 
king stirred up the Cimmerians to a fresh 
invasion of Lydia, m which, about 662 b c., 
Gyges was killed, leaving his son Ardys to 
ascend the throne. See Gomer, Magog. 

3 A mystic personage, akin m character 
to the Gog of Ezekiel, to appear immediately 
before the close of the present dispensation 
(Rev. xx. 8-15). 

Goi'im. See Tidal. 

Golan [exile, emigration]. 

A city of Bashan, within the territory of 
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the half-tribe of Manasseh east of the Jordan. 
It was assigned, with its suburbs, to the Ger- 
shonite Levites (Josh. xxi. 27; 1 Cliron. vi 
71), and was one of the cities of refuge (Deut 
iv. 43; Josh. xx. 8; xxi 27). AlexanderJan- 
nseus sustained a severe defeat near this 
place, and on a later campaign demolished 
the town (War. i. 4, 4 and 8) The town 
gave name to the small province of Gaulanitis, 
or Gaulonitis, as the name was also pronounced 
(Antiq. vm 2, 3, various Greek texts) This 
region was situated between Hermon and the 
Yarmuk, and extended from the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Jordan eastward. The eastern 
border has not been determined The dis¬ 
trict is divisible into a southern and more 
arable, and a northern and more rocky half. 
It was surveyed by Schumacher, who with 
other authorities considers that the site of 
the town was at Sahem ej-Jaulan, about 

17 miles east of the sea of Galilee, where 
there are extensive ruins. Gaulonitis is now 
known as Jaul&n It is a table-land watered 
by streams fiom Hermon and by numeious 
springs, and with pastures winch are among 
the richest in Syria; yet it lies desolate. 

Gold. 

A precious metal anciently obtained in 
Havilali (Gen. n. 11, 12) ; Shelia (1 Kin. x 2; 
Ps. lxxn 15), and Ophir (1 Kin xxn 48; 2 
Chron vm 18; Jobxxii. 24, Ps xlv. 9) It 
was lavishly used for overlaying the furni¬ 
ture ofi the tabernacle and the temple, and 
ornamenting the latter edifice itself (Ex xxv. 

18 ; 1 Kin. vi. 22, 28). It was made into idols 
(Ex xx. 23; xxxii 31; Ps cxv. 4 ; Is xl 19; 
Acts xvii. 29), crowns (Ps xxi 3), chains 
(Gen xli. 42), rings (Song v 14), earrings 
(Judg. viii 26) It was used for coinage at a 
comparatively early date (Ezra n 69, R V ; 
cp. Acts iii. 6 ; xx 33) It serves as a sym¬ 
bol for a thing of genuine worth a rid great 
value (Lam iv 2; Rev in 18) 

Gol'go-tha [Greek from Aramaic qulqnltn \ 
Hebrew qulgoleth, a skull]. See Calvary. 

Go-li'ath [exile, or an exile] 

The giant from the Philistine eitv of Gath 
who was slain by David (1 Sam xvii 1-58; 
xxi. 9,10; xxii 10; cp. Josh xi 22; Nuni 
xiii. 33); probably one of the Anakim. Per¬ 
haps another giant of Gath, besides the one 
slain by David, boie the name of Goliath (2 
Sam xxi 19\ just as two lieioes of the time 
were called Elhanan ; but see Elhanan. 

Go'mer, I [perfection]. 

Daughter of Diblaim, and wife of Hosea 
the prophet (Hos i 3). 

Go'mer, n. 

A people descended from Japheth, and in¬ 
habiting the north (Gen x. 2, 3; 1 Cliron i 5, 
6; Ezek xxxviii 6) They were pi obably the 
Cimmerians of classical history. They are 
mentioned by Homer as people of the fai noi th 
(Odys. xi. 14). They came into Asia from 
the regions beyond the Caucasus (Heiod. iv. 
11,12), settled m Cappadocia, and threatened 


the Assyrian empire, but were defeated by 
Esarhaddon Turning westward, they overran 
part of Asia Minor, fighting more than one 
battle with Gyges, king of Lydia, whose name 
is probably preserved in the Scripture Gog. 
Him they killed. They were afterwards 
driven out of Asia (Lydia) by Alyattes (Herod, 
i 16) They are generally considered to have 
been identical with the Cimbri of Roman 
times, and the Cymry of Wales. Cambria 
aud even Cumberland still preserve the mem¬ 
ory of their name. 

Go-mor'rah, m AY of N. T. Gomorrha 

[accumulation or, perhaps, submersion] 

One of the cities of the plain (Gen. x 19; 
xni. 10) Its king was defeated by Chedor- 
laomer (xiv. 2, 8, 10, 11). It was one of the 
cities destroyed on account of their wicked¬ 
ness by fire from heaven (Gen xvni. 20; xix. 
24-28 ; Deut. xxix 23 ; Is i 9 ; xin 19; Jer. 
xxm. 14 ; xlix. 18, Amos iv. 11; Zeph. n. 9 ; 
Mat x. 15) Conder points out that there is 
a great bluff called Tubk ‘Amriyeh, and near 
it a wady called Wady ‘Amriyeh, whose 
stream falls into the northwestern part of 
the Dead Sea, about 9 miles m a direct line 
from the entrance of the Jordan The con¬ 
sonants are the same as m Gomorrah and the 
modern name may perhaps echo the ancient 
name 

For the vine of the fields of Gomorrah 
(Deut. xxxii 32), see Vine. 

Go'pher Wood. 

The wood of which the ark was made (Gen. 
vi 14) Gescnius suggested that the Hebrew 
gopliei is an altered form of kopher, pitch, 
and refers to trees of the pine family, and 
specially, perhaps, to the cypress, the three 
first consonants of the Greek knparisaos being 
nearly those of the woid goi>lier 

Gor'gl-as. 

A Syrian general under Antiochus IV In 
166 b c he led a detachment of troops from 
Emma us, in the Philistine plain, where the 
main army was encamped, to make a night 
attack on Judas Maccabseus, hut Judas, hav¬ 
ing learned of the plan withdrew his forces 
and led them to a successful attack on Gor- 
gias’ own camp. When Gorgias returned, 
j his followers saw their camp in flames and 
i fled (1 Mac iii 38-iv 25). A little more than 
I a year later Gorgias was commanding at 
! Jamnia, and he met and defeated Joseph and 
Azarias, who in the absence of Judas had 
charge of the troops in Judaea, and were ad¬ 
vancing to attack the town (v 55-62). 

Gor-ty'na. 

An important city in the southern part of 
Crete (1 Mac xv. 23). 

Go'shen. 

1 A district of Egypt, adapted for flocks 
and herds, situated in the delta, a few miles 
to the northeast of On. It belonged to the 
nome called Arabia (Gen. xlvi. 34, Septua- 
gint), and formed part of the land of Ramses 
(xlvi. 28; xlvii. 11, 27, Septuagint). Thither 
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Joseph went up in his chariot to meet his 
father who was coming from Canaan (xlvi 
28. 29). The Hebrews were allowed to set¬ 
tle there (xlvn 6), and the mass of the people 
were still there at the time of their oppres¬ 
sion (Ex vni 22; ix. 6). 

2 A region in the south of Judah (Josh, 
x 41 , xi 10). Exact situation unknown 

3 A town in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh xv 51) Exact site unknown. 

Gos'pel. 

The English word gospel is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon godspel, which meant good 
tidings This etymology is found in the 
Onnulum, Introduction, line 157 Later 
it became godspel, which meant God-story, 
i e the story about God, i e Christ The 
w T ord, as now used, describes both the mes¬ 
sage which Christianity announces and the 
books in w r hich the story of Christ’s life and 
teaching is contained A similar transition 
m meaning was experienced by the Greek: 
word euaggelion (whence the Latin evanqe- 
Ivnn and our evangel) which gospel was and 
is used to translate In the N T. it never - 
means a book, but the message winch Christ “ 
and his apostles announced It is called the 
gospel of God (Rom i 1; 1 Thes n. 2, 9; 

1 Tim. i 11); the gospel of Christ (Mark i. 

1: Rom l. 16 , xv 19,1 Cor. ix. 12, 18; Gal 
i 7) ; the gospel of the grace of God (Acts 
xx. 24); the gospel of peace (Eph. vi 15) ; 
the gospel of your salvation (Eph. i 13); 
and the glorious gospel (2 Cor iv 4). It w as 
preached by our Lord (Mat iv 23, xi 5, 
Mark i 14; Luke iv 18; vii. 22) , by the 
apostles (Acts xvi. 10; Rom l 15; n 16; 

1 (’or. ix 16, etc ), and by evangelists (Acts 
vm 25) But in the post-apostolic age the 
term was also applied to the writings.in 
which the apostolic testimony to Jesus w T as 
contained. Each one of them was called a 
gospel and the four together were called the 
gospel Our present English usage, there¬ 
fore, exactlv corresponds wuth that of the 
earlv Christians of the age immediately suc¬ 
ceeding the apostolic 

The Four Gospel* —Historical evidence 
shows that our four gospels have been attrib¬ 
uted from the eaihest times to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, respectively, and that 
from the very beginning of the post-apostolic 
age they were received by the church as 
authoritative documents and as containing' 
the apostolic testimony to the life and teach¬ 
ings of Christ In the second century they 
w r eie quoted, commented upon, and de¬ 
scribed ; so that there need be no doubt of 
their authenticity An examination of the 
N. T. epistles also show's that our gospels de¬ 
scribe Jesus as the same kind of person, 
doing the same kind of works, and having 
the same history to which the epistles allude. 
They may, therefore, be confidently accepted 
as trustworthy reports. The first three have 
much m common and, in general, present the 


life of the Lord from the same point of view, 
They are called the synoptic gospels (from 
the Greek stmopsis, a seeing together), and 
in particular are quite different from John’s. 
The synoptics take for their chief theme 
Christ s ministry in Galilee; the Fourth Gos¬ 
pel gives prominence to his labors in Judsea; 
though his betrayal, arrest, tnal, crucifix¬ 
ion, and resurrection are so important that 
they are narrated by all The only prior in¬ 
cident recorded by all the evangelists is the 
feeding of the five thousand. The synoptics 
also say comparatively little of the divinity 
of Christ, while John especially records the 
Lord's self-testimony to it. They present 
mainly Christ’s teaching about the kingdom 
of God, his parables, his instruction of the 
common people: while John records his 
teaching about himself and this usually in 
the form of extended discourses. At the 
same time the Fourth Gospel assumes and 
implies the other three, and they m turn are 
often made intelligible only by the facts 
which John records Thus John l 15 implies 
the fact recorded in Mat m 11, etc ; John 
_m 24 the fact given in Mat iv 12: John vi 
2, 15, the whole synoptic story of the Gali- 
• Isean ministry, etc So in turn Christ’s re¬ 
ception m Galilee and the willingness of 
Peter, Andrew, James, and John to leave all 
and follow him are only explicable by such 
events as are recorded in John 1 and ii ; 
and the sudden rise of the Sabbath contro¬ 
versy in the synoptics (see Mark ii 23, etc*) 
is likewise to be explained by the events of 
John v Moreover, while the synoptics have 
the same general point of view T , each of them 
has its individual characteristics, determined 
by the writer’s purpose and the readers 
wrliom he had in mind. Matthew', writing 
from the Jewish point of view*, sets Jesus 
forth as the royal Messiah. He constantly 
cites m proof O T prophecies, and is inter¬ 
ested to give Christ’s teaching concerning 
the true kingdom of God m contrast to the 
false view's of current Judaism. Mark, 
writing evidently for gentiles, and possibly 
for the Romans in particular, represents 
mainly Christ’s pow'er to save as shown in 
his miracles Luke, long the companion of 
Paul, sets the Lord forth as the gracious 
Saviour, and is fond of exhibiting his favor 
to the fallen, the outcast, and the poor So 
John has his special puiposc, which is to 
represent Jesus as the incarnate, divine 
Word, revealing the Father to those who 
would receive him. None of the gospels, 
however, aims at being a complete biography 
of our Lord. They are collections of his 
acts and words, made for the purpose of prac¬ 
tical and doctrinal instruction The student 
must construct his conception of the history 
of Jesus out of the materials furnished by 
the gospels They themselves were prepared 
with other objects m view. 

The question has often been asked from 
what sources the four evangelists derived 
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their information. Matthew and John were 
apostles and therefore possessed personal 
knowledge of the events they record or were 
in a position to obtain it from those who had it. 
But Mark also was a companion of Paul and 
Peter, and is said, by very early tradition, to 
have embodied in his Gospel the preaching of 
Peter about Jesus. Luke himself assures us 
(i. 1-4) that his knowledge was obtained from 
“ eyewitnesses ... of the word ” and that he 
had made himself well acquainted with the 
facts. Thus the gospels give us the testi¬ 
mony of the apostles The many coinci¬ 
dences of language iu the synoptics confirm 
this. If any itinerant speaker or preacher, 
such as a foreign missionary home on furlough, 
relates at different places incidents of his ex¬ 
perience abroad, he gradually settles into a 
fixed narrative through his very desire to be j 
accurate, repeating the same stories in the | 
same form, though now and then adding 
particulars which he had omitted elsewhere. 

It is probable that the apostles and early 
evangelists acted in much the same way , so 
that their lecital became largely stereotyped. 
After a while parts of this narrative were 
put into writing for use in the newly founded 
churches Thus a gospel narrative became 
current which, while doubtless differing in 
extent in different places, had much of its 
matter, even to the very woids in common. 
The verbal coincidences, therefore, of our 
synoptic gospels attest that they give us the ! 
common apostolic testimony to Jesus The 
Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, contains 
material which at first was not so widely 
called tor, but which John finally wrote, out 
of his own knowledge, when the needs of 
the church seemed to demand it The coin¬ 
cidences between the synoptics have raised, 
however, the further question whether any of 
them have directlv copied from the others. 
This question is often called the synoptic 
problem. The facts which enter into its so¬ 
lution are very many and complex While 
the three have much in common, Matthew 
and Luke have much that is not m Mark, 
and each of them has much that is not in 
the others. Even Mark has some matenal 
peculiar to himself Moreover, even in the 
sections which are in common the language 
of one evangelist often differs as remarkably 
as in other points it agrees with that of his 
colleagues In the ancient church it was 
thought that Mark abbreviated Matthew and 
Luke. Many modern writers think, on the 
other hand, that Matthew and Luke drew 
from Mark his historical narrative [making 
its language fundamental to their own ac¬ 
count, arranging its material to conform to 
their own purposes in writing, and adding 
matter from other sources oral and written. 
And it is quite customary to combine with 
this explanation the theory that a collection 
of the sayings of Jesus, written possibly by 
the apostle Matthew, early existed, from 
which also the two evangelists Matthew and 


Luke drew. (j. d d ) ] But it seems to be 
more probable that all three were independ¬ 
ent, but used largely the language of the 
gospel narrative which had become curient; 
while at the same time they felt free also to 
use their own words because they were con¬ 
scious of being fully acquainted with the 
facts In attempting to trace the literary 
history of the synoptics we should not forget 
also the promise made by Cluist to the apos¬ 
tles, and meant doubtless for others who 
might be employed in the proclamation of 
the gospel, “But the Comforter, even the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in 
mv name, lie shall teach you all things, and 
bring to your remembrance all that I said 
unto you ” (John xiv 26, It. V.). 

To obtain a clear idea of the life of Christ 
it is necessary to construct a harmony of the 
gospels This, of course, should be done with 
fidelity to the chronological indications, few 
though they are, which the gospels contain. 
But it should also be remembered that the in¬ 
dications of time and relation are not only 
few, but also often doubtful, and that, there¬ 
fore, a harmony must be regarded in many 
points as merely approximate. Matthew’s 
method is mainly topical, and, therefore, he 
seldom provides a basis for a harmony. Mark 
appears to be much more chronological, and 
his order may generally be followed ; but 
there is much that he does not give at all. 
Luke follows in the first half of his work 
nearly the order of Mark, though with im¬ 
portant differences, and he, too, is often top¬ 
ical in his method But John’s Gospel by 
noting successive feasts which Jesus attended 
provides the general framework into which 
the other material should be fitted. It is on 
this basis that the following outline and har¬ 
mony have been prepared We believe that 
the feast of John v. 1 was a passover, that 
therefore Christ’s ministry included four 
passovers (John li 13, v 1 , vi 4; xni 1), at 
the last of which he died The ministry 
was thus about three years and a quarter in 
length, since John i shows that Christ was bap¬ 
tized a few months before his first passover 
Others however, denying that John v. 1 was 
a passover, make the ministry two and a 
quarter years in length. On* this, as on 
many similar points, absolute demonstration 
is impossible. In the following table, more¬ 
over, the dates assigned to some of the events 
must likewise be regarded as open to ques¬ 
tion It appears clear to most students that 
Herod the Great died about April 1, 4 B c. 
If so, Christ was probably born in December, 

5 b. c , or January, 4 B. c. We assume the 
date to be December25, 5 b c, without,how¬ 
ever, meaning to affirm that theie is any 
evidence for the exact day of the month. 
If then, when he was baptized, he was about 
thirty (Luke iii. 23), his baptism is probably 
to be assigned to the latter part of A. D. 26 
or the beginning of A. D. 27. We assume fo¥ 
it January A. D. 27. If his ministry in- 
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eluded four passovers, he died at the pass- 
over of A. D. 30 Many complex calcula¬ 
tions tend to confirm these dates, though 
they are not capable of perfect demonstra¬ 
tion. Our view assumes that “the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius Caesar ” (Luke iii 1) is to be 
dated from the time when Tiberius became 
co-regent with Augustus m the empire (A 


D. 11-12). At that time he became in the 
provinces the practical ruler. It is well 
known that our common Christian calendar 
dates the birth of Christ too late. The fol¬ 
lowing harmony nearly agrees with Robin¬ 
son’s , but some changes in his arrangement 
have been introduced 


Harmony of the Four Gospels. 


Incidents 


Time 


I 


1. Introductory verses 

2. Prologue to the Fourth 

Gospel i 

3. The genealogy of Christ 

4 Annunciation to Zach- B c 6 

arias of John the Bap¬ 
tist’s birth | 

5 Annunciation to Mary 

of Christ’s birth 

6 Mary’s visit to Elisa¬ 

beth 

7 Birth of John the Bap¬ 

tist 

8. Circumcision and 

naming of John 

9. Annunciation to Jo¬ 

seph of Christ’s birth 

10. The birth of Jesus 

11 Annunciation to the 

shepherds 

12 Visit of the shepherds 

to adore Christ 

13 Circumcision of Jesus 
14. Presentation in the 

temple, prophecies of 
Simeon and Anna. 

15 Visit of the Magi 

16 Flight into Egypt. 

17 Slaughter of the chil¬ 

dren by Herod I 

18. Return from Egypt to 

Nazareth ! 

19. Life of Jesus at Naza- B c. 4-a. d 

reth for thirty years,! 
but with one record-1 
ed visit to Jerusalem 
at the feast of the! 
passover when 12; 
years of age, John ml 
retirement in the 
desert 

20 The public ministry of A D 26 
John the Baptist ' 

21. Jesus baptized and wit 
nessed by John 
22 The temptation of Je¬ 
sus 

23. John, Andrew, and Pe¬ 

ter, meet Jesus 

24. Philip and Nathanael 

called 

25 The first miracle; wa¬ 
ter changed to wine. 

26. Christ goes to Caper-! 
naum. 


26 


a. D. 9 


27 


Place 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 



. 

l 1-4 

1.1-18 

The temple. 

l 1-17 


ill 23 b -38 
l 5-25 


Nazareth 



26-38 


i A city of Judah 


* 

39-56 


“ 



57,58 


“ 



59-79 


.Nazareth 

18-23 




i Bethlehem 
'Near Bethlehem 

24, 25 


ll 1-7 
8-14 


Bethlehem 



15-20 


Jerusalem. 



21 

22-38 


Bethlehem 
[Bethlehem to Egypt 
i Bethlehem 

n 1-12 
13-15 
16-18 




Egypt to Nazareth. 

19-23 


39 


Nazareth 



n 40-52 


At the Jordan. 

1 

ill’ 1-12 

i.’ 1-8 

l 80 
ill 1-18 

19-28 

“ 

13-17 

9-11 

21-23* 

29-34 

Wilderness of Ju¬ 
daea (?) , 

Near the Jordan. 

iv 1-11 

12,13 

iv 1-13 

35-42 

1 

On the way to Gali¬ 
lee | 

Cana of Galilee. 




43-51 




li. 1-11 

Capernaum. 




12 


Early Judsean Ministry. 


27 The first passover; 

money changers driv¬ 
en from the temple. 
28. Instruction of Nico- 
demus. 1 

Apr. a, D. 27 

Jerusalem. 




<< << 



. . . 


29. Jesus preaches in 
Judaea. i 

i 

Judaea. 

. . . 




ii. 13-25 

iii. 1-21 
22 
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Harmony of the Four Gospels — Continued 


Incidents 


Time 


30 Renewed testimony of 
John to Jesus 
31. Jesus departs lor Gal’e 

32 Interview with woman| 

of Samaria 

33 Cure of noble man’s son I 

34 Imprisonment of John 

the Baptist 


33 Commencement of 
Christ’s public workl 
in Galilee 

36 First rejection at Naz¬ 

areth 

37 Call ot Simon, Andrew,I 

James, and John 

38 Cuie ol demoniac in' 

the &>nagogue 

39 Cure of Peter’s wife’s] 

mother 

40 Cure of many on the 

same evening 

41 Circuit througliGahlee 

42 Cure of a leper 

43 Healing of paralytic 

44 Call of Matthew (Levi),! 

his feast ] 

45 The second pass- Apr “ 

over ; healing of im-j 
potent man at pool 
of Bethesda, and dis-i 
mission with the Jews [ 

46 Plucking ears of corn “ 

leads to discussion of 
the Sabbath question i 

47 Cure on Sabbath of 

man with withered 
hand 

48 Plots against Jesus, 

extraordinary enthu¬ 
siasm of the people, 
manv follow him 
from all the land 

49 Selection of the tw elv e 

apostles 

50 Sermon on the mount 
51. Healing of centurion’s! 

servant | 

52 CircuitthroughGalilee, 

53 Raising of widow’s son 
54. Inqunv of John the 

Baptist about Jesus, 
and the latter’s re¬ 
ply, etc 

55 Jesus anointed by a 
sinful woman 
36 A further circuit 
through Galilee wuth 
his disciples 

57 Beginning of the day 

of parables (see 63). 
cure of a demoniac, 
blasphemy of Phari¬ 
sees reproved 

58 Pharisees’ desire for a 

sign commented on 

59 Christ’s mother and 

brethien desire to see 
him i 

6ft WoesagainstPhnnsees 
61. Discourses to the peo¬ 
ple on trust in God, 
against worldlmess, 
etc I 


1 

Place 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

27 

Judsea 




“ 'Judaea to Galilee 




“ NearSychar 




•28 Cana 




Fortress of Macha?- 

xiv 3-5 

M 17-20 

in 19,20 

i rus 

1 


! 

Eaih) Gahlsean Ministry 



28’ Galilee 

j 

IV 12-17 

l 11,15 

iv. 14, 15 

1 

“ Nazareth 



16-30 

“ Near Capernaum. 

18-22 

16-20 

v 1-11 

“ Capernaum 


21-28 

iv 31-37 

“ i 

viii 14,15 

29-31 

38,39 

“ 

16, 17 

32-34 

40,41 

“ Galilee 

ll 23-25 

35-39 

42-44 

“ A city of Galilee 

Mil 2-4 

40-45 

V 12-16 

“ Capernaum 

ix 1-8 

ll 1-12 

17-26 

“ j “ • 

9-13 

13-17 

27-32 

“ Jerusalem 

1 




“ 

On way to GalileeH 

xu 1-8 

23-28 

Vi 1-5 

“ 

Capernaum 

9-13 

in 1-6 

6-11 

“ jNear Capernaum. 

14-21 

7-12 

17-19 

1 

! 

I 


13-19 

12-16 

\ 

V 1—V 111 1 


20-49 

“ 1 Capernaum 

vm 5-13 


vn 1-10 

“ Galilee 

XI 1 



“ Nain 


l 

vii 11-17 


Galilee 

xi 2.-19 

i 


18-35 

a 


1 


36-50 

it 

* 

I 

Ivin 1-3 


Capernaum. 

xu 22-37 

ill 20-30 

xi 14, 15, 

1 

i 

| 


17-23 

i 

t< ! 44 

1 

38-45 1 

i 

! 16, 24-26, 




29-36 

“ 1 

46-50 ’ 

31-35 

27,28. 

1 



vm 19-21 

“ 

44 



xi 37-54 





xn 1-59 


John 

ill 23-36 

iv 1-3 
4-42 

43-54 


v 1-47 
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Harmony of the Four Gospels.— Continued . 


Incidents 

Time 

Place 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke. 

62 Remarks ontheslaugh- 
ter of the Galihvans 

a d 28 Capernaum 



xm 1-5 

63 Parables of the sower, 
the tares, the seed 
growing secretly, the 
mustard seed, the 
leaven, the hid treas¬ 
ure, the pearl, the 
dragnet, and other 
sayings 



xm 1-53 

iv 1-34 

vm 4-18, 
xm 18-21 

64 The three inquirers 


Near sea of Galilee 

vm 18-22 


ix 57-62 

65 The tempest stilled 


Sea of Galilee 


35-41 

Mil 22-25 

60 The demoniacs of Ga- 
dara (or Gerasa j 


East shoic of sea of 
Galilee 

28-34 

V 1-20 

26-40 

67 Inquiry of John’s dis¬ 
ciples* and the Phari¬ 
sees about fasting 


Capernaum 

ix 14-17 

li 18-22 

v 33-39 

68 Raising of Jairus’ 

daughter, and cure of 
woman with bloody 
issue 

69 Cureoftw’o blind men 

70 ('lire of a dumb demo¬ 

niac 

:: :: 

“ 

18-20 

27-51 

32-54 

v 21-43 

vm 41-56 

71 Second rejection at 
Nazareth 

“ 

Nazareth 

xill 54-58 

\i l-6 a 


72 The twelve sent out 

“ “ 

Galilee 

IX 5V\ 1. 
x 5-xi 1 

0M3 

ix. 1-6 

73 Herod’s inquiry about 

Jesus, w ith which is 
Conner ted the ac¬ 
count of the recent 
murder of John the 
Baptist 

74 The twelve return, 

Jesus letires with 
them across the sea 
5000 fed 

a l) 29 O 


xn 1,2, 
0-12 

11-16, 

21-29 

7-9 

“ “ (Northeast coast of sea! 13-21 

' ol Galilee 

30-44 

10-17 

75 Jesus walks on the \va- 
tei 

“ 

Sea of Galilee 

22-35 

4V52 

j 

76 Timmphal inarch “ “ Genne^nret 

thiough Gennesaret 

77 Discourse on the Bread Apr a d 20 Capernaum 

of Life at the time of 

the third passover. I 

34-50 

5:3-56 


78 Reproof of Pharisaic 
traditions 

“ “ , “ xv 1-20 

Later Gahltean Ministry 

vn 1-23 


79 Daughter of Syrophoe- 
nician healed 

A D 29 

Region of T> re and x\ 21-28 
Mdon 

Mi 24-30 


80 Deaf and dumb man 
healed and others 


The Decapolis 

L M >-51 

31-37 


81 The 4000 led 


“ “ 

32-38 

Vlll 1-9 

! 

82 ThePhaiiseesandSad- 
dueees again require 
a sign 


Near Magadan [A V 
Mat Magdala] in 
Maik, the pants of 
Palma nutha 

39-XM 4 

10-12 

i 


83 Disciples warned 

against the lea\ en of 
the Pnansees, etc 

84 Blind man healed 


Sea of Galilee 

Bethsaida 

5-12 

13-21 1 

22-26 


85 Peter’s confession 


Region of Cscsarea 
Philippi 

13-20 

27-30 

| 18-21 

86 Christ foretells his 
death and resurrec¬ 
tion 


21-28 

31-ix 1 

1 22-27 

1 28-36 

87 The transfiguration 

<4 

“ “ xvn 1-13 

2-13 


88 Healing of the demo¬ 
niac bo> 

“ “ 

41 4* 

14-21 

14-2*1 

37-43* 

89 Christ again foretells 

his death and resur¬ 
rection 

90 The tribute money 


Galilee 

Capernaum. 

22,23 

24-27 

30-32 

43 b -45 

91 Instructions to disci¬ 
ples on humility, etc 

“ 

XVlli 1-35 

33-50 

46-50 


John 


vi 1-14 


15-21 

22-71 


vii 1 
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Harmony op the Four Gospels.— Continued. 


The Last Journeys to Jerusalem. 


Incidents 


Time 


Place. 


■92. Final departure from 
Galilee, rejected in 
Samaria 

93 The seventy instruct¬ 

ed and sent out 

94 Christ attends the|Oct 

feast of taberna- 

95 [The woman taken m 

adultery] bracketed m 
E V 

96. Discussion with the 
, Jews during the 
feast | 

97 Jesus apparently re-, 

tires from Jerusalem 
and the seventy re¬ 
turn to him “ i 

98 A lawyer instructed , 1 

parable of the good| 
Samaritan I 

99 Jesus at the house of 

Martha and Mary 
100 The disciples taught, 
how to pray I 

101. The feast of dedi- Dec 
cation; blind man! 
healed . parable of, 
the shepherd, con¬ 
flict with the Jews,; 
Jesus retires to Pe-, 
raea, beyond Jordan 

102 Ministry in Peraea ! 

103 Parable of the barren 

fig tree , 

104 Healing infirm worn-) 

an on the Sabbath i 

105. Teaching and iour-| 

neying toward Jeru¬ 
salem , warned 
against Herod f 

106. Dines with a Phan- 1 

see, healing of man' 
with dropsy .parable; 
of the great supper j 

107. Requirements of true 

disciples | 

108 Parables of the lost 

sheep and com and 
the prodigal j 

109 Parable of the unjust 

steward 

110 Pharisees reproved,! 

parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus 

111. Instructs disciples in 

forbearance, faith, 
and humility. 

112. The ten lepers 


113. The suddenness of his j 

advent 

114. Parable of the impor¬ 

tunate widow 
115 Parable of the Phari¬ 
see and the publican 

116 . The raising of Laz¬ 

arus. 

117. Counsel of Caiaphas, 

Jesus again retires 

118. Precepts concerning 

divprce. 1 


29 From Galilee to Ju- 
! daea 


“ Jerusalem 


(Matthew 
xix. 1* 
xi 20-24 


Judaea. 


j Bethany. 

Judaea 

.Jerusalem. 


30 Peraea. 


Between Samaria] 
and Galilee (R V. 
margin). 

Peraea 


! Bethany. 

Jerusalem. Ephraim. 
Peraea (*). 


25-30 


xix l b , 2 


xix. 3-12 


Mark. 

Luke 

John 

x 1* 

ix. 51-56 



x. 1-16 

vii 2-5 



[53-vin 

11] 



vm. 12-1 


17-24 



25-37 



38-42 



xi 1-13 

ix. 1-x.J 

x 1* 

xm 6-9 

39-41 


10-17 



22-35 



xiv. 1-24 



25-35 



xv. 1-32 



xvi 1-13 



14-31 



xvii.1-10 



11-19 



20-37 



xviii. 1-8 



9-14 

xi. 1-4 


. . . 

47-5 

x. 2-12 
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Habmony of the Foub Gospels.— Continued. 



Incidents 

Time. 

Place. 

Matthew 

Mark 

'Luke 

John 

119 Christ blesses little 
children 

A. D. 30 

Persea. 

xix 13-15 

x 13-16 

xvm 15- 
17 


120 The rich young ruler, 
etc 

123 Parable of the labor¬ 
ers in the vinej ard 

a a 

a u 

44 

44 

16-30 

xx 1-16 

17-31 

18-30 


122 Third prediction of 

his death and resur¬ 
rection 

123 Ascent to Jerusa¬ 

lem ; request of 
James and John 

41 44 

41 44 

44 

17-19 

20-28 

32-34 

35-45 

31-34 


124 Two blind men heal¬ 
ed near Jericho 

“ “ 

Jericho. 

29-34 

46-52 

35-43 


125. Conversion of Zac- 
cha_us 

<4 44 

“ 



xix. 1-10 


— 126 Parable of the pounds 

41 44 

“ 



11-28 


127 Arrival at Bethany 
six days before the 
passover 


Bethany. 

The Last Weelc. 




xi 55- 
Xll. 1 

128. Supper at Bethany, 
anointed by Mary; 
hostility of rulers 

Saturday, 
Apr 1, 

A D 30 

Bethany. 

xxvi 6-13 

xiv 3-9 

‘ 

2-11 

129 Triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem , spends 
night at Bethany 

Sunday, 
Apr 2 

Mount of Olives, Je¬ 
rusalem, and Beth¬ 
any 

xxi. 1-11 

XI 1-11 

xix 29-44 

12-19 

130. Cursing of barren fig 
tree, cleansing of 
temple, praises of 
the children, mira¬ 
cles 

131 Lesson of the fig tree 

Monday, 
Apr 6 

Tuesday, 
Apr. 4 " 

Near and in Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

On the way to Jeru¬ 
salem 

12-19 

20-22 

12-19 

20-25[26] 

45-48. 
xxi 37,38 


132. The sanhedrin de¬ 
mand Christ’s au¬ 
thority , his reply 
and parables of the 
two sons,the wicked 
husbandmen, and 
the marriage of the 
king’s son 

Jerusalem. 

23-32, 
33-46, 
xxn. 1-14 

27-33, 
xn 1-12 

xx 1-8, 
9-19 


133 Question of the Phar¬ 
isees (tribute to 
Caesar); of the Sad- 
ducees (the resur¬ 
rection) , of the law¬ 
yer (the great com- 
mandment);Chnst’s 
question (David’s 
Lord) 

44 44 

M 

15-22, 

23-33, 

34-40, 

41-46 

13-17, 

18-27, 

28-34, 

35-37 

20-26, 

27-40, 

41-44 


134 Warnings against 

scribes and Phari¬ 
sees 

44 44 

44 

xxiii.1-39 

j 38-40 

; 

45-47 


135 The widow’s mite 


44 


41-44 

xxi. 1-4 


136. Visit of the Greeks; 
last teachings. 

44 44 

" 




xii. 20-50 

137 Christ’s prediction of 
the fall of Jerusa¬ 
lem, the future ol 
the church, and the 
second advent 

Tuesday 
evening, 
Apr. 4 

Mount of Olives. 

xxiv 1-31 xin 1-27 

xxi 5-28 


138 Instructions to watch, 
parables of ten vir¬ 
gins and talents; the 
last judgment. 

44 44 

44 44 

32-XXV.46 

28-37 

29-36 


139. Conspiracy of the 
rulers, treachery of 
Judas. 

Tuesday 
evening 
Apr. 4, or 
Wednes 
day, Apr. 5 

Jerusalem. 

xxvi 1-5, 
14-16 

xiv 1, 2, 
10,11 

xxii 1-6 


140 Preparations for the 
passover. 

18 

Thursday, 
Apr. 6 

B ithany and Jerusa¬ 
lem 

17-19 

12-16 

7-13 

i 
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Incidents 

Time. 

Place. 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke. 

141. The last passover; 

strife of the disci¬ 
ples 

142 The feet washing 

Thursday 
evening, 
Apr 6 

The upper room m 
Jerusalem. 

xxm 20 

xiv 17 

xxn 14- 
18,24-30 

“ “ 

u “ 


18-21 

21-2*3 

143 The traitor announc¬ 
ed; Judas withdraws 



21-25 

144 The Lord’s Supper 

“ “ 

it ii 

26-29 

22-25 

19,20 

145 Prediction of Peter's 
fall, and other warn¬ 
ings 

146. Last discourses with 
the disciples and 
prayer 


On the way to Getli- 
semane 


26-31 

31-38 

147 Renew ed prediction 
of Peter’s tall and of 
the scattering of the 
disciples 


30-35 

39-46 

148 The agony m the gar¬ 
den 


(tetlisomane 

36-46 

52-42 

149 The arrest of Christ, 

dispersion of the dis¬ 
ciples 

150 Preliminary exami¬ 

nation before Annas 

Thursday 
night, Apr 
6-7 

“ << 

High-pi lest s palace 
in Jerusalem 

47-56 

43-52 

47-53 

161 Examination belore 
sanhedrin, mock¬ 
ery of Jesus 



57, 59-68 

55, 55-65 

6 .J-C,) 

152 Peter’s denials 


ii l 

58, 69-75 

54, Ob-72 

54-62 

153 Final condemnation Early Fn- 
of Jesus by the san- dav morn- 
hedrm ! mg, Apr 7 

« « 

XXVll 1 

XV 1 * 

66-71 

154 Jesus led to Pilate, 
who seeks to secuie 
his release 


The governor’s resi¬ 
dence m Jerusa¬ 
lem 

2 , 11-14 

lb-5 

xxm 1-5 

155 Jesus before Herod 

Friday, 
Apr 7 

Jerusalem 

• 

1 

6-12 

1 

156 Pilate further seeks 
to release Jesus, the 
Jew s demand Ilarab- 
bas 

Governor’s residence 1 

15-26* 

6-15* 

13-25 

| 

157 Pilate delivers Jesus 
to death , scourging 

li it 

ii ii 

26 b -30 

15b-19 


158 Pilate again seeks to 

release Jesus 

159 Judas’ remorse and 

suicide 


Jerusalem 

3-10 



160 Jesus led to cruci¬ 
fixion 


1 

31-34 

20-23 

26-33* 

161 The crucifixion 

li it 

Near Jerusalem. 

35-38 

24-28 

1 33 b , 3g 

162 Incidents at the cross 

H * 

it ii 

39-49 

29-3(i 

35-37, 

39-45* 

163 The death of Jesus 

Friday, 

3 p 3 i, Apr 


50 

37 

46 

164 Incidents following 
his death 

Friday, 
Apr 7 
“ 

Jerusalem and vicin¬ 
ity 

51-56 

38-41 

45 b, 47-49 

165. Taking down from the 
cross , burial 

766. The w atch at the sep¬ 
ulcher 

Near Jerusalem. 

« (i 

The Resurrection. 

57-61 

62-66 

1 

42-47 

50-56 

167. Visit of the women 

Sunday, 
Apr 9 

Jerusalem and vicin¬ 
ity 

xxvni 

1-10 

xvi. 1-8 

ixxiv 1-11 

i 1 

768. Visit of John and Pe¬ 
ter , return of Mary 
Magdalene to sepul¬ 
cher and Christ’s ap¬ 
pearance to her 

169 Report of the watch 

it U 

u u 

11-15 

[xvi 9- 
11 ]* 

12 

170. Interview with two 
disciples on the wav 
to Emmaus 

1 

a u 

• • 

[12,13]* 

13-35 


John. 


xm 1-20 
21-35 


36-38 


xiv 1 - 
x\ li 26 


xvm 1 
2-12 

13,14, 
19-24 


15-18, 

25-27 


28-38 


39,40 

XIX 1-3 
4-16* 

16 b , 17 

18-24 

25-29 

30 

31-42 


xx. 1-18 
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Haemony of the Four Gospels —Continued. 


Incidents. 


171 Christ appears to the 
eleven Thomas be¬ 
ing absent 

172. Christ, a week later, 
again appears to 
them, Thomas being 
present 

173 Appearance to seven 

disciples, Peter’s 
restoration, etc 

174 The great com mis-, 

sion SeelCorxvbi 

175 The ascension See 

Acts 1 1-11 

176 St John’s closing' 

w ords i 


Time 

Sunday, 
Apr 1) 

Apr 16 


A D 30 


May 18, 

A D oO 


Place 

Jerusalem 

i 

i 

Sea of Galilee 


I 1 I 

Matthew Mark Luke j John 


|[xvi 14]* xxiv 36- xx. 19-24 
! 49 l 


25-29 


xxi 1-23 


Mountain in Galilee xxmh [15-18]*- 
10-20 

Mount of Olives to- [19,20]* 

ward Bethany 


50-53 


xx 30 31, 
'xxi 24,25 


♦The last twelve Aerscs of Mark are in R V spaced from the preceding because of doubt 
whether they originally formed part of Mark’s Gospel 


G T P 
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Chapter and Verse 

Section 

Chapter and Verse 

Section 

Chapter and Verse 

Section 

l 

1-17 

3 

Xll 

14-21 

48 

xxi 

20-22 

131 


18-23 

9 


22-37 

.>/ 

*2, 

rXXU 14 

132 


24-25 

10 ; 


38-45 

58 

x\n 

13-46 

133 

li 

1-12 

15 ■ 


46-X) 

59 

XXlll 

1-59 

134 


13-15 

16 

Xlll 

1 —«> 1 

03 

xxn 

1-51 

137 


10-18 

17 


54-58 

71 

3. 

I-XX\ 46 

138 


19-23 

18 ’ 

XIV. 

1.2 

73. 

XXM 

1-5 

139 

in 

1-12 

20 1 


3-5 

34 


6-13 

128 


13-17 

21 j 


6-12 

73 


14-16 

139 

IV 

1-11 

oo ; 


13-21 

74 


17-19 

140 


12-17 

35 i 


22-33 

75 


20 

141 


18-22 

37 , 


34-30 

76 • 


21-23 

143 


23-25 

41 ! 

XV 

1-20 

78 


26-29 

144 

V 

1-Vlll 1 

50 1 


21-28 

79 


30-35 

147 

Vlll 

2-4 

42 


29-31 

80 


36-46 

148 


5-13 

51 , 


32-38 

81 


47-56 

149 


14,15 

39 i 


39-xvi 4 

82 


57 

151 


16,17 

40 

XVI 

5-12 

Si 


58 

152 


18-22 

04 1 


13-20 

85 


59-68 

151 


23-27 

65 


21-28 

86 


69-75 

152 


28-34 

66 

1 XVII. 

1-13 

87 

XXlll 

1 

153 

ix. 

1-8 

41 

1 

14-21 

88 


2 

154 


9-13 

44 : 

1 

1 

22 23 

89 


3-10 

159 


14-17 

07 | 

! 

24-27 

90 


11-14 

154- 


18-26 

68 

XV111 

1-35 

91 


13-26* 

156 


27-31 

69 ■ 

XIX 

1 * 

92 


26 b -30 

157 


32-34 

70 . 


l b , 2 

102 


31-34 

160 


35-x 1 

72 | 


3-12 

118 


3»>—58 

161 

X. 

2-4 

49 | 


13-15 

119 


89-49 

102 


5-xi 1 

72 ' 


16-30 

120 


50 

103 

xi 

1 

52 | 

XX. 

1-16 

121 


51-56 

164 


2-19 

54 


17-19 

122 


57-61 

165 


20-24 

93 


20-28 

123 


62-66 

166 


25-30 

97 


29-34 

124 

XXV111 

1-10 

1 167 

xii. 

1-8 

46 

XXI. 

1-11 

129 


11-15 

; 169 


9-13 

1 47 


12-19 

130 


16-20 

174 


Marie. 


Chapter and Verse 

Section. 

Chapter and Verse 

Section 

Chapter and Verse. 

Section. 

i. 1-8 

20 

i. 29-31 

39 

ii 18-22 

67 

9-11 

21 

32-34 

40 

23-28 

46 

12,13 

22 

35-39 

41 

lii. 1-6 

47 

14,15 

35 

40-45 

42 

7-12 

48 

16-20 

37 

ii. 1-12 

43 

13-19 

49 

21-28 

38 

13-17 

44 

20-30 

57 
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Chapter and Verse 

[ Section 

Chapter and Verse 

Section 

Chapter and Verse 

Section. 

in 31-35 

59 

ix 33-50 

91 

xiv 22-25 

144 

iv 1-34 

63 

x. 1* 

92 

26-31 

147 

35-41 

65 

l b 

102 

32-42 

148 

v. 1-20 

66 

2-12 

118 

43-52 

149 

21-43 

68 

13-16 

119 

53 

151 

vi 1-6* 

71 

17-31 

120 

54 

152 

6 b -13 

72 

32-34 

12*2 

55-65 

151 

14-16 

73 

35-45 

123 

66-72 

152 

17-20 

34 

46-52 

124 

XV 1* 

153 

21-29 

73 

XI. 1-11 

129 

lb-5 

154 

30-44 

74 

12-19 

130 

6-15* 

156 

45-52 

75 

20-25[26] 

131 

15b-19 

157 

53 56 

76 

27-xn 12 

132 

20-23 

160- 

vn 1-23 

78 

xii 13-37 

133 

24-28 

161 

24-30 

79 

38-10 

134 

29-36 

162 

31-37 

80 

41-44 

135 

37 

163 

vm 1-9 

81 

xm 1-27 

137 

38-41 

164 

10-12 

82 

28-37 

138 

42-47 

165 

13-21 

83 

xiv. 1,2 

139 

xvi 1-8 

167 

22-26 

84 

3-9 

128 

9-11 

168 

27-30 

85 

10,11 

139 

12,13 

170 

31-ix 1 

86 

12-16 

140 

14 

171 

ix 2-13 

87 

17 

141 

15-18 

174 

14-29 

88 

18-21 

143 

19,20 

175 

30-32 

89 






Luke. 


i 

Chapter and Verse 

i 1 

Section ! 

Chapter and Verse. 

Section 

Chapter and Verse 

Section 

l 1-4 

1 

vni 26-40 

66 

xvm. 31-34 

122 

5-25 

4 

41-56 

68 

35-43 

124 

26-38 

5 

ix 1-6 

72 

xix 1-10 

125 

39-56 

6 

7-9 

73 

11-28 

126 

57,58 

7 

10-17 

74 

29-44 

129 

59-79 

8 

18-21 

85 

45-48 

130 

80 

19 

22-27 

86 

xx 1-19 

132 

ii 1-7 

10 

28-36 

87 

20-44 

133 

8-14 

11 

37-43* 

88 

45-47 

134 

15-20 

12 

43 b -45 

89 

xxi 1-4 

135 

21 

13 

46-50 

91 

5-28 

137 

22-38 

14 

51-56 

92 

29-36 

138 

39 

18 

57-62 

64 

37,38 

130 

40-52 

19 

X 1-16 

93 

xxii. 1-6 

139 

ill 1-18 

20 

17-24 

97 

7-13 

140 

19,20 

34 

25-37 

98 

14-18 

141 

21-23* 

21 

38-42 

99 

19,20 

144 

23b-38 

3 

Xl. 1-13 

100 

21-23 

143 

iv 1-13 

22 

14,15 

57 

24-30 

141 

14,15 

35 

16 

58 

31-38 

145 

16-30 

36 

17-23 

57 

39-46 

148 

31-37 

38 

24-26 

58 

47-53 

149 

38,39 

39 

27,28 

59 

54-62 

152 

40,41 

40 

29-36 

58 

63-65 

151 

42-44 

41 

37-54 

60 

66-71 

153 

V. 1-11 

37 

xii 1-59 

61 

xxiii. 1-5 

154 - 

12-16 

42 

xiii. 1-5 

62 

6-12 

155 

17-26 

43 

6-9 

103 

13-25 

156 

27-32 

44 

10-17 

104 

26-33* 

160 

33-39 

1 67 

18-21 

63 

33 b -34 

161 

vi 1-5 

46 

22-35 

105 

35-37 

162 

6-11 

47 • 

xiv 1-24 

106 

38 

161 

12-16 

49 

25-35 

107 

39-45* 

162 

17-19 

! 48 

xv 1-32 

108 

45 b 

164 

20-49 

60 

xvi 1-13 

109 

46 

163 

vii 1-10 

51 

14-31 

110 

47-49 

164 

11-17 

53 

xvii. 1-10 

U1 

50-56 

165 

18-35 

54 

11-19 

112 

xxiv. 1-11 

167 

36-50 

55 

20-37 

113 

12 

168 

vm 1-3 

56 

xviii 1-8 

114 

13-35 

170 

4-18 

63 

9-14 

115 

36-49 

171 

19-21 

59 

15-17 

119 

50-53 

175 

22-25 

65 

18-30 

120 
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| 
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i 

1-18 

2 

Vll 

2-52 

94 

XVlll 

15-18 

152 


19-28 

20 


53-vin 11 

95 


19-24 

150 


29-34 

21 

Vlll 

12-59 

96 


25-27 

152 


36-42 

23 

IX. 

1 -x 38 

101 


28-38 

1 154 


43-51 

24 

X 

39-42 

102 


39,40 j 

156 

n 

1-11 

25 

XI 

1-46 

116 

XIX 

1-3 

157 


12 

26 


47-54 

117 


4-16* 

158 


13-25 

27 


55-xn 1 

127 


16 b , 17 

160 

in 

1-21 

28 

Xll 

2-11 

128 


lfr-24 

161 


22 

29 


12-19 

129 


25-29 

162 


23-36 

30 


20-50 

136 
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163 

IV 

1-3 

31 

xm 

1-20 

142 


31-42 

165 


4-42 

32 


21-35 

143 

XX 

1-18 

168 


43-54 

33 


36-38 

145 


19-24 

171 

V 

1-47 

1 45 

XIV 

1-XMi 26 
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25-29 

172 

\ 1 

1-14 

7 1 

XVUl 

1 

148 


30,31 

176 


15-21 

75 


2-12 

149 

! XXI 

1-23 

1 173 


22-71 ‘ 

i 77 

1 

13,14 

150 


24-25 

! 176 

Ml 

1 

; ho 1 

1 







Gourd. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Kikayon in 
Jonah iv 6, 7. 9, 10, the margin of the R V. 
substituting Palma Christi. The plant so desig¬ 
nated grew up in a night, sheltering the proph¬ 
et Jonah fiorn the fierce heat of the Ninevite 
sun ; but its decay was as rapid as its growth 
The Septuagmt translates the Hebrew’ word 
by the Greek koloknnthe , meaning the pump¬ 
kin ( Cuciubita pepo), which may be consid¬ 
ered the type of the gourd family ( Cncm - 
hitaceae). A native of Astrakhan, along the 
northwestern coast of the Caspian Sea, it 
may well have been introduced into the 
Ninevite region before the time of Jonah. 
It is in favor of the identification that it is a 
plant of rapid grow’th. But the Hebrew 
kilcayon is very like the Graeco-Egyptian kiki, 
which means the castor-oil plant (Binnvs com- 
mnnin) This is sometimes called Palma 
Christi (Christ’s palm). It is not, however, 
a palm, but a euphorbiaceous plant, like the 
little milky weeds called spurges It is a 
native of India, but was cultivated in south¬ 
ern Asia and Egypt (Herod, ii. 94). It at¬ 
tains a height of from 8 to 10 feet, growing 
to a considerable height in a few’ days. The 
stem is purplish-red and covered with a 
pearl-like bloom, the leaves are peltate and 
palmate, the flowers are in racemes, the seed 
vessel has three two-valved cells, each one- 
seeded. If this was the plant which shaded 
Jonah, its rapid growth was miraculous. 

Gourd, Wild. 

The rendering of the Hebrew word Pdk- 
ku'oth, splitters, bursters (2 Kin. iv. 39). It is 
the fruit of a wild vine growing in Palestine, 
which flourishes when other vegetation is 
dead or dying through excessive drought. 
A son of the prophets gathered a lapful of 
the fruit near Jericho, and put them into a 
pot to be cooked, but the moment the pottage 
of which they constituted the chief ingre¬ 
dient was put to the mouth the taste betrayed 


that there was death in the pot, in other 
w’ords, that the fruits gathered w r ere poison¬ 
ous (38-41) The plant w r as pretty clearly 
one or other of two species of the gourd or¬ 
der, tbeeolocynth, or the squirting cucumber, 
probably the former The colocynth ( Citrullus 
colocynthis) is a prostiate gourd-like plant w ith 
tendrils, growing in southern Spam, in north¬ 
ern, eastern, and southern Africa, m Arabia, 
India, etc In Palestine it is wuld on the mari¬ 
time plain and m the Jordan valley, in the 
latter of w'hich places the prophet found his 
wild gourd or w ild vine. It may be seen of 
a lovely emeiald green when ail vegetation 
near has withered under the fiery hot wind 
of summei If the traveler pluck the smooth 
gourd-like fruits and cut them across with 
his penknife, he w ill find that they both look 
and smell like the cucumber If then he 
put them to his lips, he will feel as if he had 
touched fire The colocynth is a valuable 
but dangerous medicine The other claim¬ 
ant, the squirting cucumber ( Ecbalhum agreste y 
formerly Momoidica elatei'ium). also a gourd¬ 
like plant with tendrils, has prickly fruits, 
which. w T hen it is ripe and the stalk is loosened, 
burst and squirt forth their poisonous pulp, a 
phenomenon w’hich w’ould quite agree with 
the etymology of the word The squirting 
cucumber grows in w’aste places and by the 
roadside throughout Palestine, and its unfit¬ 
ness for food w T ould probably be know’n to 
the young companion of Elisha. 

Gov'ern-or. 

One who governs a land by authority of a 
supreme ruler to whom he is subordinate. 
Joseph when prime minister of Egypt was 
called its governor (Gen. xlii. 6; xlv. 26). 
When Nebuchadnezzar, after capturing Jeru¬ 
salem, departed, he left a governor, Gedaliah, 
behind, to rule the conquered people (Jer. xl. 
5: xli. 2, etc ). After the captivity, the Is¬ 
raelites were ruled by Persian governors; 
Zerubbabel, Nehemiah, and others, though 
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Jews by birth, being Persian officials (Neh. 
y. 14, 18; Hag. l 14). Pontius Pilate was 
governor of Judaea when our Lord was cruci¬ 
fied, and is so called (Mat xxviii 14), though 
his specific Roman title was procurator (q. v.). 

Go'zan. 

A town and district in Mesopotamia on the 
river Habor (2 Kin. xvn 6; xviii. 11; xix. 
12; 1 Chron. v. 20; Is xxxvii 12) In an 
Assyrian inscription the town Gozan is as¬ 
sociated witli Nisibis Gozan is probably the 
Gauzamtis of Ptolemy and the Mygdonia 
of Strabo. It was a province of Mesopotamia, 
situated on the upper part of the Khabour 
river, and along the southern slopes of mount 
Masius It is unnecessary to follow 7 Ewald, 
w T ho, governed by 1 Chron. v 26, thought that 
the river of Gozan was distinguished from 
the Habor, and found it m the Ozan, which 
empties into the Caspian Sea, and is supposed 
to have formed the northern boundaiy of 
Media Ptolemy mentions a town of Media 
called Gauzania in its \ icinity 

Grape. See Vine 

Grass. 

A plant belonging to the endogenous order 
Grammacex, of which the ordinary grasses 
growing m fields, or the cultivated cereals, 
may be considered as typical representatives 
Popularly, the term grass is extended to 
many other endogenous plants, and even to 
various exogeus, especially those possessing 
Jinear leaves This does not matenally differ 
from the meaning of the word grass in the 
book of Genesis. In chap i 11, 12 the veg¬ 
etable kingdom is divided into three great 
classes, grass, herbs, and trees The word 
grass is used m a more limited sense when 
man’s brief life on eaitli is compared to 
grass, which in the morning flounshes and 
in the evening is cut down and withers (Ps 
cm 15;cp also xxxvii 2,xc. 5; xen 7,cn 
11; Is. xl 6, 7, Mat. vi. 30; Luke xii 28). 
Grass'hop-per. 

1 The rendering of the Hebrew ’Arbeh, 
the numerous or gregarious, in A V. of Judg 
vi 5; vn 12;Jobxxxix 20; Jer xlvi 23. It 
is undoubtedly the migratory locust, as the 
R V. makes it, and as even the A. V has it 
in Ex. x. 4 ; Joel i. 4 See Locust. 

2 The rendering of the Hebrew 7 Haqab in 
Lev. xi. 22; Num. xiii. 33, Ecc. xn. 5; 
Is xl. 22. It is very small (Num xiii. 33) 
and voracious (2 Chron vii. 13, where it is 
rendered locust). It perhaps derived its 
name from its covering the ground or hiding 
the sun. On the margin of Lev. xi. 22, R V , 
it is admitted that it is unknowm wdietlier 
the animal was a grasshopper or a locust. 
The grasshopper family, now called Acridudse , 
consists of leaping orthopterous insects, w T ith 
four-jointed tarsi, w 7 ing cases in repose placed 
like the two sloping sides of a roof, and long, 
tapering antennte The type is the great 
English grasshopper (Locusta mridtmtma). 

3 The rendering of the Hebrew Gob and 


Gobay , creeper from the earth (Nah. iii. 17) 
It devours the grass (Amos vn 1, where B 
V. renders locust). It w T as probably an in¬ 
sect of the locust family ; but of which species 
is unknowm 

Grave. 

The cavity in the ground m wdiich a body 
is interred The Jew s were sometimes buried 
in graves dug in the earth (Tobit vin. 9, 18), 
but more commonly in caves scooped out m 
rocks or naturally existing (Gen xxm 9; 
Mat xxvii 60 , John xi 38) See Sepulcher. 

Grav-en Im'age. 

An image of w 7 ood, stone, or metal fash¬ 
ioned by means of a sharp cutting instill¬ 
ment as distinguished from one cast m a 
mould (Is xxx 22: xliv. 16, 17; xlv. 20, cp 
Hab li 18, 19) Sometimes, however, the 
image w r as first cast and then finished by the 
graver (Is. xl. 19, xliv. 10) Graven images 
were in use among the Canaanites before the 
Israelites entered the countiy (Deut. vn. 3, 
xn 3) They w ere also used in Babylon and 
elsewhere (Jer 1. 38, li 47, 52) The second 
commandment expressly forbade the people 
of God to make them (Ex xx. 4 ; Deut v. 8 , 
cp also Lev. xxvi. 1 ; Dent, xxvii. 15; Is. 
xliv 9: Jer x 14; li. 17) 

Greaves. See Armor 

Gre'cians. 

1 The people of Greece (Joel iii 6) 

2. Jews who spoke Greek as distinguished 
from those who used Aramaic, which in N T 
times was popularly called by the Jews He¬ 
brew (Acts vi 1 and ix 29, in R V Grecian 
Jews, and xi 20, A V and margin of R V ) 
See Hellenist. 

Greece, in A Y of Daniel Gre'ci-a [from 
Graikoi , an old name of a tribe in Epirus, and 
of the Greeks generally It tell into disuse, 
Hellenes taking its place, but it w 7 as revived 
by Sophocles] 

A small but highly celebrated country in 
the southeast of Europe Its northern limit 
w T as never perfectly defined ; it may, how¬ 
ever, be placed at the Olympian chain of 
mountains On the south itw T as bounded by 
the Mediterranean; on the east by the iEgean 
Sea, now the Archipelago, and on the w 7 est 
by the Ionian Sea, now regarded as part of 
the Mediterranean , and the Adriatic Sea, 
now the gulf of Venice Its position during 
the time when the Mediterranean was the 
highway of civilization gave it unequaled 
advantages, which it was not slow to seize. 

The authentic history of Greece with its 
first written records dates from the first 
Olympiad, 776 b c. Previous to that time, 
and including the period known as the heroic 
age, history is so mingled with legend that it 
is difficult to separate truth from myth It 
seems certain, however, that the Greeks w 7 ere 
descended from four tribes, which in turn 
claimed descent from a common ancestor, 
Hellen. Of these tribes, the iEolians and 
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the Achseans played a prominent part during 
the heroic age, Homer sometimes speaking 
of the whole Greek people as Achajans. The 
other two tribes, the Dorians and the Ionians, 
became more important in historic times, the 
Athenians and the Spartans being descended 
from them respectively. The early historic 
period, from 776 B c to 500 B c , may be re¬ 
garded as a period of individual growth by 
the different states comprising the nation 
These states were theoretically independent 
of each other, but were united by a common 
language and literature, by national games, 
and a general national development There 
were also frequent though changing political 
alliances During this period the founda¬ 
tions of Gretian architecture, art, literature, 
and philosophy weie laid Greece was early i 
within the geographical knowledge of the \ 
Hebrews, who called it Javan, that is Ionia i 
(Gen. x 4) • but it was known merely as a 
country at the ends of the earth (Is lxvi 19, ! 
Ezek. xxvii 13, Joel m 6) About the year j 
500 b c Greece came into prominent notice i 
on account of her struggle with Persia, at ! 
that time the great woiId-power. As early 
as 546 Cyrus captured Sardis, the capital of 1 
Lydia The fall of this city was followed by 
the subjection of the Greek cities of Asia to 
the Persian yoke The Hellespont was c rossed 
by the Persians in the reign of Darius, and 
Macedonia submitted m 510. But the Greek ; 
cities of Asia rose and maintained determined 
revolt against their conquerois during the 
years 500 to 495 , and the Greeks of Europe j 
defeated the Persians at Marathon in 490, j 
and, after suffering reverses at Thermopylae, 
inflicted crushing defeats upon them at Sala- 
mis in 480, and at Plata'a and Myealo in 479 
The struggle with Persia resulted m diawing 
the entire nation together under the leader¬ 
ship of one state. The first state to attain 
this supremacy was Athens. She held the 
leadership for 70 years, but during the last 
28 years of that time the energies of the na¬ 
tion were used in carrying on the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war This war, which began in a 
quarrel between Corinth and her colonies, 
finally drew into the struggle the \\ hole naval 
and military stiength of the nation, led on 
one side by Sparta and on the other by Athens 
The war resulted in the downfall of the 
Athenian power Then followed the period 
of the Spartan supremacy, followed in turn 
by the Theban supremacy, which lasted until 
338 b c., when all Greece fell under the 
power of Philip of Macedon, and became 
thenceforth a part of the Macedonian empire 
It is under the rule of Alexander the Great 
that Greece comes into direct contact for the 
first time with Judina On his march to Per¬ 
sia Alexander passed through Judtea, which 
fell into his hands without a struggle See 
Alexander From this time Grecian in¬ 
fluence spread rapidly and took firm hold m 
the countries situated around the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Even after the 


Roman conquest the influence of the Greek 
language, culture, and philosophy remained 
paramount, and even influenced the Jewish 
religion itself. In the time of Christ the 
Greek language was spoken throughout the 
civilized world. After the death of Alexan¬ 
der, his empire fell into the hands of his gen- 
1 erals, who paiceled it out among themselves. 
At first Greece proper w*as held m the name 
of his infant son, but soon he, as well as all 
members of Alexander’s family, w^ere put to 
death, and the country became the prey of 
anyone strong enough to take it, until it 
finally fell under the dominion of Rome 
The last struggle against Rome lesulted in 
the battle of Leucopatra, 146 b c, and 
shortly after Greet e was declared a Roman 
pro\ nice The division of the Roman power 
into the Eastern and Western empires revived 
Greek influence foi a time The Eastern em¬ 
pire survived long after the Western empne 
tell, but finalh it came to an end m the cap¬ 
ture of Constantinople by tlie Turks in 1453 

Some of the apostle Paul’s most earnest 
labors took plate m Gieece, notably m Athens 
and Corinth, besides his geneial travels 
through Achaia, the name at that time for 
ancient Gleete 

Greek. 

1. A native of Gieece, or one of the Greek 
race (Acts xvi 1, xvn 4). When Jew and 
Gieckaie contiasted in the N T, the term 
Greek is used tor a toieigner in general, the 
Greek being looked on as the highest type 
of gentile (Rom i 14, 16 x 12). 

2 After the Macedonian conquest of the 
East and the establishment of the kingdoms 

j of Kvna and Egvpt, the name Gieek w 7 as ap¬ 
plied, especially bv Onentals, to all who 
spoke the Greek language m ordinary life 
and enjoved the pnvileges of Greek settleis 
in the kingdoms i uled bv Alexander’s sue- 
Cessois The Gieeks who wished to see 
j Jesus (John xn. 20) were foieigners, but 
it is not certain that they were of Greek 
lace 

3 The language spoken by the ancient 
Greeks, and of which that of their modern 

I successors is only a development (John xix. 

[ 20, Acts xxi 37. Rev lx 11). It belongs to 
| the Arvan family of tongues, having aflini- 
ties with the Sanscrit, w r ith Latin, and nearly 
! all the language's of western Europe. It ex- 
! cels m powei of full and precise expression 
The O T wais translated into it before the 
I advent of Christ (see Septit vgtnt) ; the N. 

’ T (Matthew* possibly excepted) was com¬ 
posed in Greek Irom tin 1 fiist 

Grey'hound 

The rendeiing of the Hebrew Zmzir, well 
i gut oi w r ell knit in the loins, in Prov. xxx 
I 31. The greyhound is figured on the Assyrian 
I monuments The word may, however, de- 
I note the war horse (R V. margin) as orna¬ 
mented with giiths and buckles about the 
loins; or the starling, as the corresponding 
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word in Arabic, Syriac, and post-biblical 
Hebrew, denotes. 

Grind'ing. See Mill. 

Grove. 

A group or clump of trees. In the A. Y. 
it is uniformly a mistranslation of:— 

1. The Hebrew word ’Eshel (Gen. xxi. 33; 
cp. 1 Sam. xxii. 6). The R. V. renders this a 
tamarisk tree. See Tamarisk. 

2. The Hebrew word ta sherah , with its two 
plurals 1a shenm and ,a sheroth (Ex. xxxiv. 13, 
and elsewhere except Gen. xxi. 33). See 
Asherah. 

Guard. 

In Oriental countries, where the king, as a 
rule, is despotic, measures which give offense 
excite hostility against him personally This 
necessitates that he should be continually de¬ 
fended by a bodyguard ; and such a military 
organization is more than useless unless com¬ 
plete dependence can be placed on its fidelity. 
Hence, service in the bodyguard is consid¬ 
ered specially honorable, and its captain is a 
high officer Such an appointment was filled 
by Potiphar (Gen. xxxvn 36; xli 12), by 
Benaiah (2 Sam xxm. 22, 23; 1 Chron. xvin. 
17), by Nebuzaradan (2 Kin xxv. 8; Jer 
xxxix 9, 10). by Anoch (Dan. ii 14), and 
others The captain of the guard and his 
men were often employed to inflict capi¬ 
tal punishment on political or other offenders. 
In Mark vi 27, the Greek word is specula¬ 
tor, spy. Such spies constituted a division m 
each Roman legion, and under the empire 
acted as the bodyguard of a general and were 
employed as messengers and to seek out per¬ 
sons proscribed or sentenced to death. 

Gud'go-dah. See Hor-haggidgad. 

Guest. 

One temporarilv entertained in the house 
of another, even though it be for a few hours 
only at a feast (1 Kin. i 41; Zcpli i. 7; Mat. 
xxn 10, 11). Complete strangers were re¬ 
ceived as guests and shown great considera¬ 
tion (Gen xvin. 1-8; xix 3; Ex. n.20; Judg. 
xm. 15; xix. 20-24; Job xxxi. 32) Important 
houses had a guest-chamber (Mark xiv 14; 
Luke xxii. 11; cp. also 2 Kin. iv. 10), and at 
Jerusalem these rooms were freely placed at 
the disposal of Jews visiting the city at the 
annual festivals (Aboth, 34). Hospitality is 
enjoined in the N T. (Heb. xiii. 2; cp. Mat. 
xxv. 43). Ordinary morality dictates that one 
should not be guest in the house of a notorious 
sinner; but prominent Pharisees went so far 
as to apply this principle indiscriminately to 
the acceptance of hospitality from people of 
the publican class (Luke v. 27-32; xix. 7). 

Guilt 7 Of fer-ing. See Offerings. 

Gu'ni [painted with colors]. 

1 A son of Naphtali, and founder of a 
tribal family (Gen. xlvi. 24; Num. xxvi. 48; 
1 Chron vii 13). 

2. A Gadite (1 Chron. v. 15). 


Gut [lion’s whelp or other young animal]. 

An ascent near Ibleam, where Ahaziah, 
king of Judah, was smitten by order of Jehu 
and mortally wounded (2 Kin ix. 27). Exact 
situation unknown. 

Gur-ba'al [sojourn of Baal] 

A place inhabited by Arabs (2 Chron xxvi. 
7); probably in the desert to the southeast 
of Judah. 

Gym-na'si-um, in A. V. Place of Exer¬ 
cise. 

A public place in Jerusalem for athletic 
exercise and exhibitions, below the western 
cloister of the temple (War iv 9, 12; vi 3, 
2; 6, 2), below the palace of the Asmonueans 
(Antiq. xx. 8, 11; War n 16, 3), below the 
citadel or acropolis (2 Mac. iv 12, 27, not the 
Syrian fortress called the Aera, which was 
erected later, 1 Mac l 33) It was situated 
near the council house, by the first or inner¬ 
most wall, and at the end of the bridge 
which led from the temple across the Tyio- 
pceon valley (War v. 4, 2; cp. vi. 6, 2) It 
was erected by hellemzing Jews, under the 
leadership of Jason, by permission of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes (1 Mac. i 10, 14; 2 Mac. iv. 
7 seq) The essential features of a gym¬ 
nasium were* 1. An open court for boxing, 
wrestling, pitching quoits, and throwing the 
javelin (2 Mac. iv. 14, palsestra, discus); 2 
A stadium or course lor the loot race , 3 A 
colonnade for a place of recreation and for 
athletic exercises in winter (Antiq and War, 
passim xystos); 4 A bathroom The gym¬ 
nasium at Jerusalem was condemned by strict 
Jews because it introduced heathen customs ; 
led Jewish youth to wear the hat of Hermes, 
to exercise stark naked in public, and to be 
ashamed ol the mark of their religion ; and 
infected even the priests and caused them to 
neglect their official duties (1 Mac i 14, 15, 
2 Mac iv 13-17). It existed until the over¬ 
throw of the city by Titus , and was not only 
resorted to for athletic spoits, but was also 
occasionally used for popular assemblies (War 
ii. 16, 3). 


H. 

Ha-a-haah'ta-ri [the Ahashtarite]. 

A Hezronite, son of Ashhur (1 Chron. iv. 
6 ; cp. ii. 24). 

Ha-ba'iah, and Hobaiali [Jehovah hath 
hidden] The difference between the two 
forms of the name is merely one of traditional 
pronunciation. 

Father of certain Jews claiming sacerdotal 
descent. Their names not being found m 
the register, they were put out of the piiest- 
hood (Ezra n 61; Neh vn. 63; cp R. Y ). 

Ha-bak'kuk [embrace, or perhaps the 
name of a garden plant]. 

A prophet of Judah It is inferred from 
his psalm (chap, m) and from the directions 
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to the chief musician (19) that he was of the 
tribe of Levi and one of the temple singeis; 
but the evidence proves nothiug (cp. the 
titles of Pss. in. and lii.) 

The book of Habakkuk is the eighth of 
the minor prophets. It consists of 1. A first 
complaint his cry to God against violence 
and wickedness is unheeded (i. 2-4); iniquity 
is tnu in pliant. The Lord’s response. God is 
raising up the Chaldeans (5-10), but as guilty 
the Chaldeans shall be punished (11) *2 A 

second complaint* God’s kingdom indeed 
shall not perish, and the Chaldeans shall be 
visited with judgment (12); but yet a moral 
problem remains God allows the Chaldeans 
to waste and destroy those who are more 
righteous than they. Shall this go on (13-17) ? 
The Lord’s response: the Chaldeans are 
puffed up and unrighteous [that fact to the 
eye of faith, is sufficient, it dooms them (cp. 
i. 11; Is. x 12-10), and dooms all like them]; 
but the just shall live by his faith (Hab. n 1- 
4). That truth, rightly understood, solves the 
problem. Moreover, faith in the certainty 
that God will punish wickedness enables the 
prophet to pronounce five woes against the ! 
great world-power for five forms of wicked- j 
ness (5-20) 3 A prayer of praise (m 1-19), | 

in which after an invocation and a petition 
that God in wiath remember ineicy (2), the 
prophet describes God’s appeaiance in maj- 
estv and the ensuing consternation of his 
enemies (3-15), and expresses the quiet con¬ 
fidence of faith in God (1(5-19) 

The book is not dated, but was evidently a 
production of the Chaldean period 1. The 
temple is still standing (n 20), and musical 
service is conducted (lii 19) 2 The rise of 

the Chaldeans to a foimidable power among 
the nations occurs during that generation <i 
5, (5), and the slaving of the nations by the 
Chaldeans had aheadv begun (6, 17) 

The Chaldeans had been long known to 
the Hebrews They attracted renewed at¬ 
tention by their successful revolt from the 
Assyrians in 625 B c.; and they began their 
great career of subjugation and attained to 
the leading place among the powers of the 
world on the overthrow of Nineveh in 607 
B c., and by their victory over the Egyp¬ 
tians at Carchennsh in 605 Most critics ac¬ 
cordingly date the prophecy in the early part 
of Jehoiakim’s reign, about the time of the 
battle of Caichemish It may, however, ante¬ 
date the fall of Nineveh by some years ; for 
not only had the Chaldeans bestirred them¬ 
selves in 625 b. c , but events before the fall 
of Nineveh in 607 b c. indicated the Chal¬ 
deans as the coming world-power; their sub¬ 
jugation of Judah had long been predicted 
by the Hebrew prophets (Mic. iv. 10; Is xi 
11; xxxix 6, 7); and their fierce, warlike 
character, their habitual cruelty and rapacity 
in war, and their method of battle, were 
known to all nations There was thus, even 
before their victory at Carchemish, full justi¬ 
fication for the declarations made in i. 5-10. 


If the prophecy was uttered before the Chal¬ 
dean success at Carchemish, Habakkuk in i. 
2-4 is lamenting the carnival of wickedness 
which he witnessed in Israel or in the world 
at large. 

Hab-az-zi-ni'ah, in A V Habaziniab. 

A Rechabite who lived long before Jere¬ 
miah (Jer xxxv. 3). 

Ha-ber'ge-on [a small hauberk]. 

A coat of mail to defend the breast and 
neck (2 Chron. xxvi 14; Neh. iv 16; in R. 
V. coat of mail) In Job xli 26, R V on 
good giounds substitutes pointed shaft in the 
text, and places coat of mail in the mar¬ 
gin Habergeon, or coat of mail, is also used 
to translate a different Hebrew word of un¬ 
certain meaning in Ex xxvm. 32; xxxix. 23. 

Ha'bor [joining to] 

A river of Mesopotamia to which cap¬ 
tives from the ten tribes were carried (2 Km. 
xvn 6: xvm 11; 1 Chron v 26) It has 
been identified as the Khaboui, which, flow¬ 
ing southward through Mesopotamia, after a 
course of 190 miles, falls into the eastern side 
of the Euphrates at Kerkisiyeh, the ancient 
Circesium Those who legald Gozan as a 
river identify the Haboi with that eastern 
branch of the Tigns above Nineveh which 
bears the same name 

Hac-a-li'ah, in A V Hachaliah [Jehovah 
is dark (from displeasuie)] 

The father of Nehemiali (Neh i. 1). 

Hach'i-lah [daik, gloomy], 

A hill in the wilderness of Ziph (1 Sam. 
xxvi 1-3), southeast of Hebron, and on the 
south of the desert, not far fiom Maon (xxiii. 
19, 24-26). David concealed himself there 
whilst fleeing from Saul, and there Saul 
afterwaids encamped when engaged in his 
pursuit. 

Hach'mo-ni [wise] 

The founder of the Hachmonite family, the 
members of w hich are called sons of Hach- 
moni (1 Chron. xi 11 * xxvii 32), or simply 
Hdchmonites (cp 2 Sam xxm 8). 

Ha dad, I. [sharpness, fierceness]. 

A son of Islimael (Gen xxv 15, m A. V., 
following present Hebrew text, Hadar; 1 
Chron l 30) 

Ha'dad, II. 

1. A deitj worshiped by the Aramaeans. It 
occurs m propei names, as in Benhadad, 
Hadadezer The Assyrian scribes identified 
Hadad w ith their own weather-god Ramman, 
i e , Rimmon. 

2. A king of Edom, son of Bedad, and of 
the city of Avith He smote Midian in the 
field of Moab (Gen. xxxvi. 35, 36; 1 Chron. i. 
46, 47) 

3 A king of Edom, w hose city was Pau or 
Pai (1 Chron i 50). In Gen. xxxvi. 39 he is 
called Hadar. See Daleth. 

4. An Edomite prince, w T ho escaped from 
his country w T hen Joab, at the head of the 
Israelite army, w T as engaged for six months 
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in the cruel task of cutting off every male in 
Edom. Hadad was then a little child, and 
was taken by his guardians to Egypt The 
king of Egypt received him with much kind¬ 
ness, assigned him a house and land, pro¬ 
vided him with food, and gave him an 
Egyptian princess, sister of the queen, to 
wife. But after the death of David and 
Joab, the great foes of his race, lie returned 
to Edom and became an adversary to Solo¬ 
mon (1 Km xi 14-22). 

Ha-dad-e'zer [Hadad is a help] 

Son of Rehob and king of Zobah, in Syria 
(2 Sam. vm 3) He is frequently called Ha- 
darezer, the latter form being doubtless an 
early misreading of daleth; see Daletii. 
When going to recover his border at the river 
Euphrates, he was met and defeated by king 
David. The Syrians of Damascus, who after¬ 
wards arrived to assist him, shared his fate. 
From Betah and Berothai, cities of Hadad¬ 
ezer, David took much brass or copper Toi, 
king of Hamath, probably a Hit tite by race, 
had formerly been at war with Hadadezer, 
and he congratulated David on his victory 
(2 Sam. vm 3-13; 1 Chron. xvm 3-10). 
Hadadezer renewed the war with David, be¬ 
came confederate with the Ammonites, and 
sent his army, led by his geneial, Shobach, 
to try another engagement with their com¬ 
mon foe David was victorious, and Shobach 
was among the slam The dependent kings 
who had served Hadadezer now made peace 
with Dawd, and Hadadezer is heard of no 
more (2 Sam x 6-19, 1 Chron. xix 16-19) 

Ha-dad-rim'mon [Hadad and Rimmon, 
two Syrian divinities]. Rimmon means also 
a pomegranate 

A city in the plain of Jezreel, near Megiddo 
(Zech xu 11) Jerome says that it was the 
place in his day called Maxmnanopolis. This 
is now called Rummaneh, and i» about a 
mile northwest by west of Taanach 

Ha'dar. See Hadad, I. and II 

Ha-dar-e'zer. See Hadadezer. 

Had'a-shah [new] 

A village in or near the lowland of Judah 
(Josh xv 37) It has not been identified. 

Ha-das'sah [a myrtle]. 

The original Jewish name of queen Esther 
(Esth. li 7). The name has a certain simi¬ 
larity in sound to that of Atossa, who was the 
mother of Xerxes (Herod vn. 2) But the 
women were diffeient. Esther was lus queen. 

Ha-dat'tah. See Hazor-hadattah. 
Ha'des. See Hell, 1. 

Ha'did [sharp, pointed ; a point]. 

A town of Benjamin, mentioned in con¬ 
nection with Lod, t. e Lydda (Ezra li 33; 
Neh xi. 34); perhaps Huditi, refeired to by 
Thothmes III. (Karnak list). It is commonly 
identified with Adida, a town built upon a 
hill of the Shephelah and overlooking the 
plain (1 Mac. xn. 38; xiii. 13; Antiq. xm. 


6, 5). Its site is located at Haditheh, 3 miles 
east of Lydda 

Had'lai [frail]. 

A man of Ephraim (2 Chron. xxviii. 12). 

Ha-do'ram. 

1 An Arabian tribe descended from Jok- 
tan (Gen. x 27; 1 Chron l 21) 

2 A son of the king of Hamath (1 Chron 
xvni 10). See Joram 1 

3 An officer over Rehoboam’s levy (2 Chron. 
x 18) See Adoniram 

Ha'drach. 

A country mentioned in connection with 
Damascus and Hamath (Zech ix 1), and, in 
Assyrian inscriptions, with Zobah also Its 
exact situation is unknown 

Ha'gab [a locust]. 

Founder of a family of Netliinim (Ezra 
ii 46) 

Hag'a-bah or Hagaba [a locust] 

Founder of a family of Nethinim, distinct 
from that of Hagab (Ezra ii 43, Neh. vii. 
48). 

Ha'gar, m A V. of N T both times Agar, 

| in imitation of the Greek [if Hebrew, flight] 

| An Egyptian bondwoman of Sarah, prob- 
j ably obtained during Abraham’s sojourn in 
Egypt (Gen xvi 1 ; cp xn. 10) After Abra- 
i ham had been ten years m Canaan, and the 
1 promised son had not been born to him 
Sarah, now 76 years old, despaired of sharing 
m the promise, and proposed eaithly means 
to secure a son to Abraham and obtain the 
name of mother In accordance with a cus¬ 
tom of the times, she gave her maid to Abra¬ 
ham When Hagar perceived lieiself to be 
with child she despised her mistress, and, 
being treated by her haislily. fled into the 
wilderness There the angel of the Lord 
found her at a fountain between Sliur and 
Bered, revealed to her the futuio of the child 
she was to bear, and bade her return to her 
mistress Hagar called the name of the place 
“the well of the living one who seeth me” 
(Gen xvi. 1-1C). She then returned to her 
mistress, and in due time gave birth to Isli- 
mael. Some fifteen years later the youth 
Ishmael mocked at the child Isaac For this 
offense Hagar, with a skm of water on her 
shoulder, and Ishmael (for form of expression 
cp xliii. 15) were expelled with God’s ap¬ 
proval from the family of Abraham. They 
wandered m the wilderness of Beer-sheba 
until the water was spent The exhausted 
boy whom she had been supporting she cast, 
as one would a sick person (Mat xv. 30), 
under the shade of a bush, and sat down a 
bow-shot oft’ that she might not see him die. 
Again the angel of the Lord intervened, di r 
recting her to a well in the vicinity, and re¬ 
minding her of the promise concerning the 
boy. The last we hear of Hagar is her taking 
a wife for her son out of the land of Egypt, 
whence she herself had originally come (xxi. 
1-21). For Gal iv. 21-31, see Ishmael 
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Ha-gar-ene', Ha'gar-ite, and Ha'ger-ite. 

See Hagrite. 

Hag'ga-i [festal, perhaps as born on a fes¬ 
tival day]. 

A prophet, contemporary with Zechariah 
(Hag. i 1 with Zecli i 1). He prophesied 
after the return from Babylon The work 
on the temple had ceased for 15 years, and 
Haggai was largely instrumental in arousing 
the people to proceed with the building 
(Ezra v. 1, 2; vi 14) 

The book of Haggai is the tenth of the minor 
prophets It consists of four prophecies de- I 
livered within the space of four months in the 
second year of Darius Hystaspis, 520 n c I 

1 On the first day of the 6th month the 
prophet reproaches those who left the temple 
in ruins, and built ceiled houses for them- I 
selves, and he points out that God's blessing I 
is withholden from their ordinary labor 
In consequence of this exhortation, work on 
the temple was resumed on the twenty-fourth 
day of the same month (i.) 

2. In the 7th month, 21st day, he en¬ 
courages those who mom n over the humble 
character of the new building as compared 
with the splendor of the old edifice He 
predicts that the latter glory of the house 
shall be greater than the foimer glory, for 
God will shake the nations and the desirable i 
things of all nations, their silver and gold, ! 
shall come and fill the house with glory, and 
God will give peace m that place (n 1-9; 
Heb xn 26-28) ! 

3 In the 9tli mouth, 24th day, he adds a | 
sequel to the first prophecy As the touch I 
of the unclean pollutes the clean, so their 
former neglect of God polluted their labor 
and God did not bestow his blessing But 
their revived zeal tor God will be accom¬ 
panied by fruitful seasons from the Lord (ii. 
10-19). 

4 On the same day he adds a sequel to the 
second prophecy. When the Lord shakes 
the nations, he will establish Zerubbabel, 
who represents the royal line of David (n. 
20-23) 

Hag'ge-rl. See Hagiu 

Hag'gi [festal or festival of (Jehovah)] 

A son of Gad, and founder of a tnbal fam¬ 
ily (Gen. xlvi. 16, Num. xxvi. 15) 

Hag-gi'ah [a festival of Jehovah] 

A Levite, a descendant of Meran (1 Chron. 
vi 30). 

Hag'gith [festal]. 

One of David’s waves, the mother of Ado- 
mjah (2 Sam lii 4; 1 Kin. 1 . 5). 

Ha'grl, in A. V. Haggeri. 

Bather an adjective than a proper name 
(1 Chron xi. 38); see Mirh\r. 

Ha'grite ; in A. V Hagarite, and once 
Hagerite, and once, in Ps lxxxiii. 6, Haga- 
renes, m which passage B V. in its text fol¬ 
lows A. V. 

A nomad people who dw r elt throughout all 


the land east of Gilead, and were rich in 
camels, sheep, and asses. During the reign 
of Saul they w 7 ere vanquished, and in a large 
measure destroyed, by the Israelite tribes east 
of the Jordan (1 Chron. v. 10, 18-22). A 
Hagrite had charge of David’s flocks (1 
Chron xxvn 31). They are the Agraoi of 
the Greek geographers It is questionable 
w 7 hether their name is at all connected with 
the town Hejer or Hejera, in the Arabian 
deseit near the Persian Gulf 
Ha'i. See Ai. 

Hail. 

Small globules of ice formed of raindrops 
winch have been carried into a cold stiatum 
of the atmosphere Hail falls not merely 
in cold and temperate climates, but in hot 
nay, even m tropical latitudes, where snow 
and ice are not to be found, except at great 
elevations When it falls in the warmer re¬ 
gions, it tends to lie larger than in temperate 
countries, as raindrops also are larger In 
all places two or more' hailstones can unite so 
as to make an inegulaily shaped mass of 
ice, which, w’hen large 4 , becomes formidable 
by the momentum with w hich it descends 
Hail occasionally tails in Egypt (Ex ix 22- 
25) between Decembei and April It is more 
frequent in Palestine (.Josh, x 11; Hag ii 
17). The area affected by a hailstorm is 
generally a long, narrow" line, so that of two 
places near each other, one may be in and 
the other out of the storm Thus Goshen 
might escape it, whilst the adjacent district 
of Egypt to the westwaid might be in its 
track and suffer severely (Ex ix. 26); and a 
pursuing aimy might be untouched by the 
storm, and yet see their fleeing foes beaten 
down by the falling stones (Josh, x 11). 

Hair. 

The natural covering and ornament of the 
head Jn Egjpt men ordinal lly shaved the 
head but when mourning let the hair grow 
(Herod n 36, m 12) The Assy nans wore 
it long (i. 195), falling to the shoulders The 
Israelites also w ore it tolerably long , but cut 
it to prevent its leach mg an extreme length 
(cp Num vi 5. 2 Sam. xiv. 26; Antiq. xiv. 
9, 4), and the services of the barber w T ere 
sometimes employed (E/ek. v 1); but they 
w 7 ere forbidden to cut off the edge of the 
hair fiom about the temples, so as to round 
it (Lev xix 27), foi that w 7 as a significant 
heathen custom (Herod m 8). Hebrew 
women w 7 oie the hair long (Song vii 5, 
Bev ix 8, cp 1 Cor xi 15), binding it up 
or biaiding it (Judith x 3, xvi 8; 1 Tim. 
n 9,1 Pet. in 3) Oil was used for the hair 
by both men and women (Ps xxni. 5; Mat 
\i. 17) Herod the Great, m order to con¬ 
ceal his age, dyed his hair black (Antiq. xvi. 
8, 1) The priests were forbidden to make 
any baldness upon the head (Lev. xxi. 5), 
and none of the Israelites was allowed to 
make a baldness between the eyes for the 
dead (.Dent xiv 1): for it w 7 as a disfigure- 
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ment of the body which God had created. 
The captive woman who was chosen by a 
Hebrew for his wife, and the leper in the 
day of his cleansing were required to shave 
the head for purposes of purification (Lev. 
xiv. 8, 9; Deut. xxi. 12). The Nazirite also, 
when the time of his service was ended, 
shaved his head as a sign of the fulfillment 
of his vow (Num. vi. 18). See Beard 

Hak'ka-tan [the small or the younger]. 

Father of a certain Johanan (Ezra vm 12). 

Hak'koz, in A. V sometimes Koz, once 
Coz, the first syllable being omitted since it 
is the definite article [the thorn]. 

1 A descendant of Aaron His family 
had grown to a father’s house in the time of 
David and was made the seventh of the 
twenty-four courses into which David dis¬ 
tributed the priests (1 Chron xxiv 1, 6, 10). 
Perhaps it was members of this family who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel, but, 
failing to find their register and establish 
their genealogy, were put from the priest¬ 
hood (Ezra li 61, 62 ; Neh vn. 63, 64) They 
appear to have eventually succeeded, how¬ 
ever, m establishing tlieir right to the office 
(Neh m. 21; cp. Ezra vm 33) 

2 A man of Judah (1 Chron iv. 8). 

Ha-ku'pha [bent, bowed, curved]. 

Founder of a family of Nethmim (Ezra ii. 

51; Neh. vn. 53) 

Ha'lah. 

A district of the Assyrian empire, to which 
captives from the ten tribes were earned (2 
Km. xvn 6, xvni. 11; 1 Chron. v. 26) Prob¬ 
ably the district known later as Chalkitis, in 
Mesopotamia, near Gozan, m the basin of the 
Habor and the Saokoras (Ptolem. v 18. 4). 
Those who identify the Habor with the east¬ 
ern tributary of the Tigris bearing that name 
are apt, however, to identify Halah with the 
province of Kalachene (Strabo xi 8, 4, 
Ptolem. vi 1), on the eastern side of the 
Tigris near Adiabene, north of Nineveh on 
the borders of Armenia 

Ha'lak [smooth, bare] 

A mountain in the south of Palestine on 
the way to mount Seir (Josh, xi 17 ; xii. 7). 
Its identity has not been established. 

H&lf'Bliek-el. See Money, Tribute. 

Hal'Jiul [perhaps, opening]. 

A village in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 58) The Arabs still call the vil¬ 
lage Hulhfil or Halhul. It is 3£ miles north 
of Hebron. It is a place of pilgrimage, being 
regarded as the birthplace of the prophet Gad, 

Ha'll [necklace, collar]. 

A village on the boundary line of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 25). Guerin suggests Khurbet 
‘Alia, 13 miles northeast of Acre. 

Hal-i-car-nas'sus. 

A city of Cana, renowned as being the 
birthplace of Herodotus and as containing 
the mausoleum erected by Artemisia, which 
was reckoned one of the seven wonders of 


the world. Alexander captured and aln 
totally destroyed the city in 334 b. c. 
continued to exist, but did not thrive, 
contained a colony of Jews (1 Mac. xv. 
Antiq. xiv. 10, 23). 

Hall. 

A building, or large room in a building, 
voted to public use. In A. V. it denotes 

1. The court of the high priest’s pal 
(Luke xxii. 55; in the R. V. court). 

2. The official residence of the provin< 
governor, with its court where he sat 
judgment. It was called the praetori 
(Mark xv. 16; also Mat. xxvii 27; Jc 
xviii 28, 33; xix. 9; Acts xxni. 35, wh 
R V has palace or praetorium). See Pi 
TORIUM. 

Hal-le-lu'jah, in A. V. of N. T Alleli 

in imitation of the Greek modificat 
[praise ye Jehovah] 

A compound word used by the writers 
various psalms to invite all to join them 
praising Jehovah (R. V. margin of Ps civ 
cv 45, cvi 1, 48 , cxi 1; cxn 1, cxm. 1,9, c 
18; cxvi 19 ; cxvn. 2 ; exxxv 1, 21 ; first * 
last vers, of cxlvi.-cl , cp A V margin al 
From these psalms John borrowed the U 
Alleluia (Rev. xix 1, 3, 4, 6). 

Hal-lo'hesli, in A V. once Halohesh [ 
enchanter, the wizard] 

Father of a certain Shallum (Nth lii 
With Nehennah he or the representative 
his family sealed the covenant to wors 
Jehovah (x 24) 

Ham, I [meaning uncertain; if Semitic,] 
siblv daik-skmned, or, perhaps bettci, In 

The youngest son of Noah, born alter 
latter’s five hundredth year (Gen v 
vi. 10, xi 24) ; cp Chronology I. 3 
the time of the deluge he wasmanied, 
apparently had no cliildien (Gen. vn. 7 
Pet in 20). On occasion of his fath 
diunkenness he behaved undutifully , 
inclined a curse to descend upon such of 
posterity as exhibited like degiaded cl 
acter (Gen ix 22-27). The peoples 
southern Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and 
naan were largely descended from Ham,, 
in part were made his sons by conquest 
annexation (Gen x. 6-14). 

Ham, II. [Egyptian Team , black, so ca 
from the color of the alluvial mud of the N i 

Egypt Used in the Bfble only in po( 
(Ps lxxvm. 51 ; cv. 23, 27; cvi 22). 

Ham, HI. [meaning unknown. The ini 
Hebrew letter is different from that ii 
and II]. 

A place between Ashteroth-karnaim 
Bashan and the Moabite country, wl 
Chedorlaomer defeated the Zuzini (Gen 
5, cp Deut. n 10). The order of enum 
tion makes it probable that Ham was nc 
of Kiriathaim and the Arnon ; but Schwa 
followed by Tristram, would identify it v 
the ruin called Hammat, ‘Animah or Hai 
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t&t, on the east side of the Soman road, 3 
miles north of Rabbath Moab. 

Ha'man [old Persian umana , well-disposed; 
or name of the deity Humba, Humman (see 
Esther)] 

Son of Hammedatha (Esth. iii. 1) His 
lather bore a Persian name, but Haman was 
none the less an Agagite (in. 1 ; ix. 24), which, 
if it is not a local or obscure family name, 
may mean that he was of Amalekite descent 
and of the royal family of that Arabian tribe 
Exalted by the Persian king to the highest 
official position, he received ostentatious 
ie\erence from time-servers But on ac¬ 
count of his unprincipled character, perhaps 
also for other reasons, the Jew Mordecai 
deliberately withheld from him the custom¬ 
ary signs of respect Haman planned re¬ 
venge ; in his hate plotting the destruction, 
not of Mordecai only, but ol all Jews in the 
empire His plan was fiustiated by Esther, 
prompted by Mordecai; and Haman and his 
sons perished (vii. 10 ; ix 7-10) See Esther. 

Ha'math, in A Y. once Hemath (Amos vi. 
14) and once Amathis (1 Mac xn. 25), [fortifi¬ 
cation, citadel] 

1 A city on the Orontes, north of Hermon 
(Josh xm 5), about 120 miles noith of Da¬ 
mascus It was an early settlement of the 
Canaanites (Gen. x. 18) Toi, its king, con¬ 
gratulated David on his victory over Hadad- 
ezer, their common enemy (2 Sam. viii. 9,10; 
1 Chi on xvm 3, 9, 10) Solomon took Ha¬ 
math, with the district subject to it, building 
within the latter store cities (2 Chron. vin. 
3, 4). It soon, however, reverted to its old 
inhabitants. Jeroboam II., king of Israel, 
captuied Damascus and Hamath, which stood 
in close relations to Judah, and kept them 
for the ten tribes (2 Km xiv. 28) About 
this time Amos (vi. 2) called the city Ha¬ 
math the great. It was again for a short 
time free, and relying upon Judah for aid; 
but it was conquered by the Assyrians (2 Kin. 
xvm. 34 ; xix. 13) After the capture of Sa¬ 
maria by the Assyrians, it joined with the 
remnant of the inhabitants of that city in 
revolt, 720 B c But the uprising was quickly 
suppressed by Sargon. Colonists from Ha¬ 
math, who brought with them Ashima. their 
god, were placed by the Assyrians in Sa¬ 
maria (2 Kin xvn. 24, 30), while some of the 
exiles of Israel seem to have been located in 
Hamath (Is. xi. 11). Afterwards its history 
becomes merged in that of Syria, and it 
seems to have become subordinate to Damas¬ 
cus (Jer. xlix. 23). Ezekiel prophesied that 
the restored land of Israel should still ex¬ 
tend northward to Hamath (Ezek. xlvii. 16, 
17, 20; xlvin. 1). Hamath was known as 
Epiphania during the period of Grecian su¬ 
premacy (Antiq. i. 6, 2), but is now called 
Hama or Hamah. 

2 The district ruled by the city (1 Mac. 
xii. 25). One of its towns was Riblah (2 Kin. 
xxiii. 33). 


The entering in of Hamath, that is, to judge 
from the similar phrase elsewhere (Gen. xili. 
10), the neighborhood of Hamath, was re¬ 
garded as the northern border of Israel (Num. 
xiii. 21; xxxiv 8 ; 1 Kin. viii. 65). To people 
on the south the term may have had special 
meaning, and denoted the long valley of 
Ccelesvna, between Lebanon and Anti-Leba¬ 
non, through which the road to Hamath lay 
Porter considers that it was the pass between 
Lebanon and the Nusairiyeh mountains, 
about 60 miles north of Beirut, connecting 
the inland region of Syria with the coast of 
the Mediterranean. 

Ha'math-ites. 

The people of Hamath (Gen x. 18). 

Ha-math-zo'bah. 

The neighbor kingdoms of Hamath and 
Zobah, or some small place called Hamath, 
belonging to the Syrian kingdom Zobah. It 
was captured by Solomon (2 Chron. viii. 3) 

Ham'math, in A. V. once Hemath (1 Chron 
ii 55) [warmth, hot springs] 

1. A fenced city of Naphtali (Josh, xix 
35). Probably one with Hammoth-dor and 
Hammon, which was assigned to the Levites 
(xxi 32, 1 Chron \i 76), and to be identified 
with Ernmaus, a village with warm baths at 
a little distance from Tiberias (Antiq. xvni. 
2, 3 ; War iv. 1, 3) It is now called Hum- 
mam Ibrahim Basha, and is on the western 
shore of the sea of Galilee, about H miles 
south of Tiberias. The water is sulphurous 
and medicinal. 

2 The founder of the house of Rechab, a 
family of the Kenites (1 Chron. ii. 55). The 
A V. has here Hemath. 

Ham-med'a-tha. 

An Agagite, father of Haman (Esth. iii. 1). 

Ham'me-lecli [the king]. 

Father of Jerahmeel (Jer xxxvi. 26, A. Y. 
and margin of R. V.). The word suggests, 
however, that Jerahmeel was of royal blood, 
son of the king (R. V.). 

Ham'mer. 

A tool, called in Hebrew Pattish , and used 
for smoothing metals and for breaking rocks 
(Is. xii. 7; Jer. xxiii. 29). It serves as a 
figure for any crushing power. Babylon was 
the hammer of the whole earth (Jer. 1. 23). 
God’s word is like a hammer that breaketh 
the rock in pieces (xxiii. 29). Other names 
for an implement of the same class are male - 
kabah and makkebeth, used for driving the 
tent pin (Judg. iv. 21). in building operations 
(1 Kin. vi 7), and in the manufacture of idols 
(Is xhv 12; Jer. x. 4). 

Ham-miph'kad. See Miphkad. 

Ham-mol'e-cheth, in A. Y. Hammoleketh 
[the queen]. 

A sister of Gilead (1 Chron. vii. 18). Sev¬ 
eral tribal families of Manasseh sprang from 
her. 

Ham'mon [warm, sunny]. 

1. A frontier village of Asher (Josh. xix. 
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28). Perhaps 10 miles south of Tyre and 
about a mile from the beach, at ‘Ain Hamftl, 
i of a mile from Umm el-‘Am(id, where, as 
Renan has shown, Baal Hammon was wor¬ 
shiped 

2. A town of Naphtah. See Hammath. 

Ham'moth-dor [warm springs of Dor] See 
Hammath 

Ham-xnu'el, in A. V. Hamuel [warmth of 
God]. 

A Simeonite, son of Mishma, probably of 
the family of Sliaul (1 Chron. iv. 26). 

Ham-onah [abundance, multitude] 

Symbolical name of the city near which 
Gog is to be defeated (Ezek. xxxix. 16). 

Ha'mon-gog [multitude of Gog]. 

A name to be given to a certain valley 
where the hosts which Gog brings with him 
shall be slain and buried (Ezek. xxxix 11, 
15). Situation unknown. 

Ha'mor, in A. Y. of N. T Emmor, an imi¬ 
tation of the Gieek [an ass]. 

The prince of Khechem (Gen xxxiv. 20; 
Josh, xxiv 32; Judg. ix. 28) . a Hivite, a 
branch of the Amorites, and a prince of that 
tribe, at least, m central Palestine (Gen 
xxxiv 2, xlvin 22) His son Rhechem ruined 
Dinah, and both father and son fell victims 
to the vindictiveness of her brothers Simeon 
and Levi (xxxiv 1-31) 

Ham'ran. See Hemdan. 

Ha-mu'el. See Hammuel 

Ha'mul [pitied, spared] 

Younger son of Perez, and founder of a 
tribal family of Judah (Gen xlvi. 12; Num 
xxvi. 21; 1 Chron. n. 5) 

Ha-mu'tal [akin to dew, refreshing like 
dew] 

Daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah, wife of 
king Josiah, and mother of the kings Je- 
hoahaz and Zedekiah (2 Kin xxm 31; xxiv. 
18;Jer. In 1). 

Han'a-mel, in A. Y. Ha-nam'e-el [per¬ 
haps, God hath pitied]. 

Son of Shallum, and cousin of the prophet 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxxii. 7-15). 

Ha'nan [gracious, merciful]. 

1. One of David’s mighty men (1 Chron 
xi 43). 

2. A Benjamite, son of Shashak (1 Chron. 
viii. 23). 

3. A son of Azel, a descendant of Jonathan 
(1 Chron. vni. 38; ix. 44). 

4. A prophet, son of Igdaliah. His sons 
had a chamber in the temple (Jer. xxxv. 4). 

5. Founder of a family of Nethimm, mem¬ 
bers of which returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra li 46; Neh vn 49). 

6. A man, probably a Levite, whom Ezra 
employed with others to make the people 
understand the law (Neh. vin 7). He seems 
to have sealed the covenant (x 10). 

7 and 8. Two chiefs of the people, who also 
sealed the covenant (22, 26). 


9 A son of Zaccur, appointed assistant 
treasurer by Nehemiah (Neh. xin 13). 

Han'a-nel, in A. V Ha-nan'e-el [God 
hath been gracious] 

A tower at Jerusalem (Jer xxxi. 38 ; Zech 
xiv 10), near the sheep-gate and the tower 
of Meah (Neh. in. 3 ; xii 39); see Jerusa¬ 
lem, II 3. 

Ha-na'ni [gracious] 

1 A son of Heman and head of the eight¬ 
eenth of the twenty-four courses of musi¬ 
cians appointed by David for the sanctuary 
(1 Chron xxv. 4, 25) 

2 Father of the prophet Jehu (1 Kin xvi 
3) and himself a seer He rebuked king 
Asa, and was by his orders committed to 
prison (2 Chron x\ i 7) 

3 A brother of Nehemiah who brought 
him news regarding Jerusalem (Neh l 2) 
He and the governor of the castle were after¬ 
wards given charge of the city (vn 2) 

4. A priest, son of Immer, induced by 
Ezra to put a wav Ins foreign wife (Ezra x 
20 ). 

5. A Levite who played an instrument at 
the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem by 
Nehemiah (Neh xn 36) 

Han-a-ni'ah [Jehovah hath been gra¬ 
cious] 

1. A Benjamite son of Shashak (1 Chron 
viii 24) 

2 A son of Heman and head of the six¬ 
teenth of the twenty-four courses of musi¬ 
cians formed by David for the sanctuary (3 
Chron xxv 4, 23). 

3 One of king Uzziah’s captains (2 Chron. 
xxvi 11) 

4 Father of Jeremiah's contemporary, the 
prince Zedekiah (Jer xxxvi 12) 

5 Son of Azzur of Gibeon In the fourth 
year of Zedekiah’s reign he prophesied a re¬ 
turn of the captives after two years’ captiv¬ 
ity Jeremiah had given forth a different 
prediction 4s a penalty, the false prophet 
was doomed to death, his decease occurring 
two months later (Jer. xxvm 1-17) 

6. Grandfather, or remoter ancestoi, of 
Irijah, the captain of the watch who arrested 
Jeremiah on the charge of intending to desert 
to the Chaldeans (Jer xxxvii 13-15). 

7. The Hebrew name of the captive called 
by the Chaldeans Shadrach (Dan i. 6, 7 ; 1 
Mac. li. 59). 

8. A son of Zerubbabel, and father of 
Pelatiah and Jcshaiah (1 Chron. in. 19, 21); 
perhaps the ancestor of Christ called, by 
transposition of the constituent parts of the 
name, Joanan (Luke in. 27, R. V.). 

9 A son of Bebai, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x 28). 

10 An apothecary who helped to rebuild 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. in 8). 

11 A priest who blew a trumpet at the 
dedication of the wall (Neh. xn. 41). 

12. A chief of the people, who with Nehe¬ 
miah sealed the covenant (Neh. x. 23) 
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13. Tin* governor of the castle and joint | 
ruler with llanani, Nehemiah’s brother, over | 
Jerusalem (Neh vii 2). 

14. A priest, head of the father’s house of 
Jeremiah, in the days of the high priest Joia- 
kim, a generation after the exile (Neh. xn 12). 

Hand'breadth. 

The breadth of the hand, a palm (Ex xxv. 
25); see Cubit It is used by the psalmist 
figuratively of human life, especially when 
life closes prematurely (Ps xxxix. 5). 

Hand'broad. 

Measuring a handbreadth (Ezek. xl 43 ; 
in It V handbreadth). 

Hand'ker-chief. 

A small cloth used by the Romans for wip¬ 
ing the hands and face The Jew’s adopted 
it in the Roman period They bound it 
about the head of their dead (John xi 44; 
xx 7; m English version, napkin) Once 
m Ephesus handkerchiefs were carried from 
the body of the apostle Paul unto the sick, 
and their diseases departed (Acts xix 12). 
The man w T ho received one pound from his 
lord hid it in such a cloth (Luke xix. 20, in 
English version, napkin) 

Ha'nes [hieroglyphic, Ku-Chenen or Chenen- 
.su. (’optic, Hues] 

A city of Egvpt (Is xxx 4) about 50 miles 
south of Memphis, and still know r n as Ahnas 
In the Graeco-Roman period it was known as 
Heracleopolis magna It must not be con¬ 
founded with Tahpanhes. 

Hanging. 

A form of punishment in which, after the 
cnmiual w r as put to death, his body was sus¬ 
pended from a tree or post It was in vogue 
in Egypt (Gen xl 19, 22), among the Israel¬ 
ites (Deut. xxi 22; Josh x 26, 2 Sam iv. 
12), and the Peisians (Herod m 125, ix 78). 
The hanging intensified the disgrace Among 
the Israelites, the elevation of the body on 
the tree was a call to God to witness that the 
guilty one had paid just and sufficient pen¬ 
alty, and was a testimony of God’s abhor¬ 
rence of sin But while it lemamed exposed, 
it proclaimed that sin had been committed in 
Israel The body was therefore buried out 
of sight at nightfall (Deut. xxi. 23; Josh, 
viii. 29; cp. Gal lii 13). Suicide was some¬ 
times committed by hanging w’luch caused 
strangulation (2 Sam xvn. 23; Mat. xxvii. 
5). See Gallow t s. 

Han'i-el. See Hanniel. 

Han'nah [grace, compassion]. 

One of the two wives of Elkanah. She 
was her husband’s favorite, and was m con¬ 
sequence subjected to petty annoyances by 
the rival w’lfe. She vowed that if she gave 
birth to a man-child, she would devote him 
to the service of Jehovah. Her wish was 
gratified; she became the mother of the 
prophet Samuel, and carried out her vow (1 
Sam. i. 1-28) Her song of triumph is highly 
poetic, and w T as probably in the mind of the 


Virgin Mary when she expressed her grati¬ 
tude in similar poetic strains on learning 
that she was to give birth to the Son of God 
(ii. 1-10, Luke i 26-55). 

Han'na-thon [regarded with favor]. 

A frontiei town of Zebulun (Josh xix. 
14) Conder identifies it wdth Kefr ‘Anan, 11 
miles X E by X of the ruins Rummaneh, that 
is, Rimmon (13) The place seems too remote. 

H&n'ni-el, in A V Haniel in 1 Chron. vn 
39 [favor or grace of God] 

1 Prince of the Manassites w’ho. when the 
Israelites were about to enter Canaan, was 
appointed on the committee to divide the 
land (Xum xxxiv 23) 

2 An Ashente, son of Ulla (1 Chron. vn 
39) 

Ha'noch, in A. V once Henoch (1 Chron 
i 33) [initiated, dedicated] Exactly the same 
Hebrew’ w r ord as that rendered Enoch. 

1 A son of Midian, and a descendant of 
Abraham by Keturah (Gen xxv 4; 1 Chron 
i 33) The name is perhaps preserved in 
Hanakuya. a place three days’ journey to the 
north of Medina 

2 A son of Reuben, and founder of a tu¬ 
bal family (Gen xlvi 9, Ex. vi 14; Num 
xxvi 5, 1 Cliron v. 3). 

Ha'nun [enjoying favor] 

1 A king of the Ammonites, son and suc¬ 
cessor of David’s friend Nahash The He¬ 
brew’ king theiefore sent to condole with 
him on his father’s death, and congratulate 
him on his own accession. Evil counselors 
suggested that the real object of the embassy 
was to spy out the Ammonite capital, w’lth 
the view ot afterwards attempting its capture. 
Hanun, therefore, grossly ill-treated the am¬ 
bassadors. shaving oft* half tlieir beards and 
cutting off* fheir garments in the middle 
Knowing that the outrage w r ould be resented, 
he prepared for wai He obtained the Syr¬ 
ians as his allies, but was defeated (2 Sam. x. 
1-xi 1; 1 Chion. xix 1-xx 3) 

2 and 3 Two Jew s w’lio repaned portions 
of the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah 
(Neh iii. 13 30) 

Haph-a-ra'im, m A. V Haph'ra-im, an 
error from w Inch the original edition of A. 
V w T as free [two pits] 

i A frontier town of Issachar (Josh xix. 19). 
Jerome identified it w’lth Afarea, 6 Roman 
miles to the north of Legio At this distance 
northwest of Lejjun is the ruined site of Far- 
riyeh ; w lule about 7 Roman miles east north¬ 
east of Lejjun lies the village el-‘Afule. 

Hap-piz'zez, in A. V Aphses [the disper¬ 
sion] 

A descendant of Aaron. His family be¬ 
came the eighteenth of the tw’enty-four 
courses into which David divided the priests 
(1 Chron xxiv. 15). 

| Ha'ra [mountainous region]. 

I A place in Assyria to which captives from 

I the ten tribes were carried (1 Chron. v. 26). 
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Situation unknown. Some believe it to be a 
designation of Media, namely the mountain, 
or a corruption of “mountains” of Media. 

Har'a-dah [terror]. 

An encampment of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, after being turned back from 
Rithmah (Num. xxxiii. 24) Palmer and 
Drake identified it with the present Jebel 
‘Aradeh, in the peninsula of Sinai, about 40 
miles southwest of Elath. Both etymology 
and situation are against the identification. 

Ha'ran, I. [meaning unknown]. 

1. A son of Terah, and brother of Abra¬ 
ham. He died early, in his native place, Ur 
of the Chaldees; but left a son. Lot, and two 
daughters, Milcah and Iscah (Gen xi. 29). 

2 A Gershonite Levite, son of Shimei (1 
Chron xxni 9). 

Ha'ran, II., in A. Y. of N. T, Charran 
[road, business]. 

1 A city of Mesopotamia, about 240 miles 
west by north from Nineveh and 280 north- 
northeast of Damascus It was a commer¬ 
cial center; and, like Ur of the Chaldees, 
had the moon-god for its patron deity Terah 
and Abraham sojourned m it for a time, and 
Terah died there (Gen xi 31, 32; xii. 4, 5). 
The family of Nahor settled there, and Jacob 
for a time resided there (xxiv 24 , xxvni 
10; xxix 5). The Assyrians hunted in its 
vicinity as early as 1100 b c , and they long 
held sway over it A capture of the city by 
them is mentioned (2 Kin xix. 12). The 
Greeks called it Karrhai, and the Romans 
Carr®. In 53 b. c. the Roman triumvir 
Crassus, the colleague of Pompey and of 
Julius Csesar, allowed himself to be out- 
maneuvered and defeated near Haran by the 
Parthian general Surena, by whose repre¬ 
sentatives he was soon afterwards barbarously 
slain. It is now a small Arab village, still 
retaining the name of Harran, situated in 
upper Mesopotamia, on the Belik, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Euphrates, about 240 miles west 
by north from Nineveh and 82 east from the 
gulf of Scanderoon. 

2. Son of Caleb and Ephah, of the family 
of Hezron (1 ChTon. li. 46). 

Ha' ra-rite [inhabitant of a mountain]. 

Possibly it means a mountaineer, one from 
the hill country of Judah or Ephraim (Si- 
monis, Gesenius, Siegfried-Stade). But this 
designation seems too general. Probably, to 
judge from the context of 2 Sam. xxiii. 33, 
it means an inhabitant of a hamlet called 
Harar, mountain, from its location on some 
peak, like Gibeah, hill, and its inhabitants 
Gibeathites (2 Sam. xxiii. 11; 1 Chron. xi. 
34, 35). 

Har-bo'na and Harbonah [Persian, per¬ 
haps ass-driver]. 

A chamberlain of Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 10; 
vii. 9). 

Hare. 

An animal, in Hebrew ’Arnebeth, said to 


chew the cud, but not to part the hoof, and 
therefore unclean (Lev. xi 6; Deut. xiv. 7). 
The opinion of the Hebrews that the animal 
chewed the cud was founded on a peculiar 
movement of its mouth Physiologically, 
however, it is not a ruminating animal, but 
a rodent, and is so arranged by modern nat¬ 
uralists The common hare of Palestine 
(Lepus syriacm) is two inches shorter than the 
European hare (L eiuopseus), and has slightly 
shorter ears. It frequents wooded and culti¬ 
vated places. The common hare of southern 
Judaea and the Jordan valley ( L . judeae of 
Gray) has very long ears and light tawny fur 
Tristram enumerates three other species of 
the southern frontier* L. segyptiacus, the 
Egyptian hare, in the southeastern part of 
Judaea; L. isabilhnus, in the sandy deserts of 
southeastern Palestine, and L sinaiticus, with 
fur of a reddish hue. 

Ha'rel [the mount of God]. 

A portion of the altar described by Eze¬ 
kiel (xlni 15) In the text of the A V it is 
rendered altar, and m that of the R. V. upper 
altar 

Ha'reph [picking, plucking off]. 

A son of Caleb, and ancestor of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Beth-gader (1 Chron. ii. 51). 

Ha'reth. See Hereth. 

Har-ha'iah. 

Father of the goldsmith Uzziel (Neh. iii. 8). 

Har'has. 

An ancestor of Shallum, husband of Hul- 
dah the prophetess (2 Kin. xxii. 14). Called 
Hasrah in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22 The two 
names differ m Hebrew in the second H, and 
not merely in transposition of letters. 

Har'hur [inflammation, fever]. 

The founder of a family of Nethinim, 
some of whom returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra n. 51; Neh. vn. 53). 

Ha'rim [flat-nosed, snub-nosed, or conse¬ 
crated]. 

1. A descendant of Aaron. His family 
had grown to a father’s house in the time of 
David and constituted the third course when 
David distributed the pnests into divisions 
(1 Chron xxiv. 1, 6, 8). Probably they were 
members of this family who returned from 
Babylon (Ezra ii. 39; Neh. vn. 42). A father’s 
house among the priests in the next genera¬ 
tion after the exile bore this name (Neh. xii. 
15); see Rehum At a later period some of 
this family were among those who had mar¬ 
ried foreign wives (Ezra x. 21). And later 
still a priest of this name, doubtless head of a 
father’s house, signed the covenant to observe 
the law of God and to endeavor to prevent 
intermarriages with foreigners (Neh. x. 5). 

2. Founder of a non-priestly family, mem¬ 
bers of which returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 32 ; x. 31; Neh. iii. 11; 
vii. 35). 

Ha'riph [autumnal rain]. 

Founder of a family, members of which 
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returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. vii. 24). A prince of this name 
sealed the covenant, doubtless as representa¬ 
tive of the family (x 19). The same as 
Jorah (Ezra li. 18), which also means au¬ 
tumnal ram. 

Har'lot. 

A prostitute (Gen xxxviii. 15; Lev xxi. 
7, Deut xxiii 18, Josh, ii 1; Judg. xvi. 1). 
To play the harlot or to go a whoring after, 
often means, in scriptural usage, to go with 
or after a paramour; in a figuratne sense, 
to depart from Jehovah and gi\e the affec¬ 
tions and worship to other gods (Jer. n 20 ; 
in 1 ; Ezek xvi 15, 16, xxm 5). 

Har-Mag'e-don. See Armageddon. 

Har'ne-pher [perhaps, panting] 

An Ashente, son of Zophah (1 Chron vn. 
36) 

Ha'rod [fear, terror] 

A well near which Gideon pitched while 
Tii". adversaries, the Midiamtes. were bv the 
lull of Moreh, in the valley (Jndg vn 1). 
It is commonly, but without certaintv, iden¬ 
tified with the fountain of Jalud, on the 
noithwestern side of mount Gilboa, about a 
mile east by south of Jezreel A village ap¬ 
pears to have stood in the \iemity (2 Sam. 
xxm 25) 

Ha'rod-ite. 

An inhabitant of the town of Harod (2 
Sam xxm 25). 

Har'o-eh See Reuah 

Ha'ro-rite. 

Ratlici Harodite (q v.), as there is reason 
to read this word (1 Chron xi 27, cp 2 Sam 
xxm 25) 

Ha-ro'sheth. [carving, aitificers’ work in 
wood or stone] 

A town more fully called Haroshetli of the 
gentiles or nations Sisera had his residence 
then* (Judg iv. 2, 13, 16) Foimerly the 
site w as sought somewhere west of the waters 
of Merom, and not far from the northern 
Hazor. Now t it is more commonly located at 
el-Harathiyeh, a small village on the noith¬ 
em bank of the Kishon, at the point where 
the stream, hidden among oleander bushes, 
passes through a narrow gorge to enter the 
plain of Acre. 

Harp. 

Rendering of the Hebrew word Kinnor , 
emitter of a tremulous sound ; and in the N. 
T. of the Greek word Kithara, lyre, lute. It 
w r as a stringed musical instrument of the 
harp kind, small enough to be carried about 
(Is. xxiii. 16), and was played with the fingers 
(1 Sam. xvi. 23) or with a plectrum (Antiq. 
vii. 12, 3). It was played by Jubal, an ante¬ 
diluvian, of the race of Cain (Gen. iv. 21), 
was known to Laban (xxxi. 27), w r as the in¬ 
strument with which David soothed Saul 
during his fits of melancholy madness (1 
Sam xvi. 16) The prophets and others used it 
.for sacred purposes (1 Sam x 5; Ps xliii 4; 

19 


xlix 4),and it w r asplayed in thetemple orches¬ 
tra (1 ( 3irou.xxv 1,3); see Music It was em¬ 
ployed also in festive entertainments (Job 
xxi 12) Even harlots sometimes carried it 
about wdth them (Is xxiii. 15, 16). It was 
the instrument which the captive Jew r s hung 
on the Babylonian wullows (Ps cxxxvn. 2). 
Tw t o kinds w T ere in use in Egypt, a larger, of 
the height of a man, and a smaller, which 
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was easilv carried The Hebrews were ac¬ 
quainted with the liaip. but it is not ceitam 
that the word Inmor realh means liaip 
The Seventy legaided it latliei as a lyie or 
lute, than a harp, for the} lendei the Hebiew 
word by kithara 

Har'row. 

An implement of agriculture, consisting 
of a wooden frame armed with teeth of wood 
or iron (2 Sam xn 31) It is drawn o^er 
plowed land to level it and bieak the clods 
preparatory to sowing the seed, and to cover 
the seed when sown It cannot be shown, 
however, that the Hebrew' w ord in 2 Sam 
xn 31 denotes such an instrument The 
Israelites broke the clods m some manner 
(Job xxxix 10, Is xx\in 24, Hos x 11), 
but it is doubtful w hether they used a har¬ 
row. The modern inhabitants of Palestine 
sometimes turn in the cattle for this purpose 

Har'sha [artificer’s work, enchantment]. 

Founder of a family of Netliinim, some 
of whom returned from Babylon wuth 
Zerubbabel (Ezran 52; Neh. vn. 54). 

Hart. 

A stag, or male deer, five years old, and 
which has developed its sur-royal or crown 
antler It is the rendering of the Hebrew 
9 Ayyal , deer, a wuld, clean animal (Deut. xii. 
15 , xiv. 5; 1 Kin. iv. 23; Ps. xlii. 1; Song 
viii 14). See Deer. 

Ha'rum [exalted, high]. 

A man of Judah, father of Aharhel (1 Chron. 
iv 8). 
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Ha-ru'maph [flat of nose] 

Father of a certain Jedaiah (Neh ni 10) 

Har'u-phite. 

The designation of Sliepliatiah, a Benja- 
mite, who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron 
xii. 5). The Hebrew traditional reading is 
Hariphite, a member of the family of Hanph 
(cp. Neh. vii 24-32, where Hanph is enume¬ 
rated with Benjamites). 

Ha'raz [sedulous, industrious] 

Father-in-law of king Manasseh (2 Kin. 
xxi. 19). 

Har'vest. 

The peiiod of harvest in ancient Palestine 
may be divided into two portions: that of 
barley and that of wheat harvest, the former 
preceding the latter by about a fortnight 
(Ruth ii. 23). Its beginning was consecrated 
by the bringing of the sheaf of firstfruits 
(Lev. xxiii. 10). It began in the lowlands 
before the crops were ripe on the hills. In 
the hot Jordan valley barley harvest com¬ 
menced in April, when the Jordan was full 
(Josh, iii 15; cp v 10), at the close of the 
rainy season (1 Sam. xii 17, 18, Prov. xxvi 
•1). Wheat harvest lingered in the uplands to 
the month of June It was a hot time of the 
year (Prov xxv. 13 : Is xvni. 4) When the 
harvest was completed, and the produce gath¬ 
ered in, there were great rejoicings (Is ix. 3). 


Hebron, and inspector for the country w est 
of Jordan (1 Chron xxvi 30; cp xxm 12) 

4. A Levite, son of Kemuel, prince of the 
tribe of Levi in David’s reign (1 Chron 
xxvn 17) 

5 A chief of the Levites during the reign 
i of Josiali (2 Chron xxxv 9) 
j 6. A Merante Levite. who joined Ezra at 
the river of Aliava, and was apparently one 
of the twelve who were entrusted wdth the 
treasure winch was being conveyed to Jeru¬ 
salem (Ezra vm 19, 24) Probably it was he 
I who sealed the covenant (Neh x 11), and 
i who was a chief Levite and one of the tem¬ 
ple musicians (Neh xn 24) 

7 The ruler, in Nehemiah’s time, of half 
Keilah. He repaired part of the wall of Je¬ 
rusalem (Neh in 17). 

' 8. A Levitt*, descended from Asaph (Neh. 

xi 22). 

| 9 A priest, head of the father’s house of 

Hilkiah, in the time of Joiakim the high 
t priest (Neh. xii. 21). 

Ha-shab'nah. 

One of those who with Nehemiah sealed 
the covenant (Neh x 25) 

Hash-ab-ne'iah, m A V Hash-ab-ni'ah 

1 Father of a certain Hattush (Neh in 
10 ) 

2 One of those Levites w*ho by their ex¬ 
hortations prepared the returned exiles for 
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The feasts of unleavened bread, of weeks or 
harvest, and of ingathering, had all a rela¬ 
tion to the season of reaping See Yeak 

Has-a-di'ah [Jehovah hath shown kind¬ 
ness]. 

A son of Zerubbabel (1 Chron m 20) 

Has-e-nu'ah. See Hassenuah. 

Hash-a-bi'ah [Jehovah hath imputed or 
devised]. 

1. A Merarite Levite, descended through 
Amaziah, and an ancestor of Jeduthun (1 
Chron. vi 45). Perhaps he is the descendant 
of Bunni mentioned as ancestor of Shemaiah 
(ix. 14; Neh. xi 15). 

2. A Merante Levite, son of Jeduthun and 
head of the twelfth company of musicians 
appointed by David for the sanctuary (1 
Chron. xxv. 3, 19). 

3. A Kohathite Levite of the family of 


sealing the covenant with Jehovah (Neh. 
ix 5). 

Hash-bad'da-na, in A V Hash-bad'a-na. 

One of those who stood beside Ezra when 
he addressed the returned exiles (Neh. viii. 4). 

Ha'shem [make astonished ! lay waste!] 

A Gizonite, mentioned m the catalogue of 
David’s mighty men (1 Chron. xi. 34). See 
Jashen 

Hash-mo'nah [place of fertility]. 

A camping ground of the Israelites in the 
wilderness (Num. xxxiii. 29, 30). Exact sit¬ 
uation unknown. 

Ha'shub. See Hasshub. 

Ha-shu'bah [esteemed, purposed]. 

A son of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iii. 20). 

Ha'sbum [rich, wealthy]. 

Founder of a family, members of which re- 
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turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii 19; x 33; Neh. vn 22). The representa¬ 
tive of the family, or a person of this name, 
supported Ezra while the latter addressed the 
people (Neh vm 4), and then sealed the cov¬ 
enant (x 1H) 

Ha-shu'pha. See Hapupha 
Ha-si-da'ans, in A V Asideans and Assi- 
deans [Greek ’ Amdawi , from Hebrew II a sidim, 
the pious] 

A party among the Jews who held stren¬ 
uously to the old faith (1 Mae n 42) They 
joined Mattathias, and later cooperated with 
Judas Maccabaeus in most of his plans (n. 
42; 2 Mae. xiv 6), although contrary to his 
judgment they sought peace from the Syrians 
(1 Mac vn 13) 

Has-mo-na'an. See Apmonasan 
Has'rah [perhaps, want] See H\rimp 
Has-se-naah, and without the definite 
article Senaah [perhaps, thorny ] 

The sons of Hassenaah rebuilt the fish- 
gate of Jerusalem (Neh lii. 3) Of the chil¬ 
dren of Senaah, some three thousand return¬ 
ed fiom Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii 
35, Neh vn 38) Whether Senaah a man 
or a town is uncertain 
Has-Be-nu'ah, in A V. Hasenuah, and, 
without the article, Senuah [peihaps, thorn}] 

1 A Benjamite, father of Hodaviah (1 
Chron ix 7). 

2. Parent of a certain Judah (Neh xi 9). 
Has'shub, in A. V of Nehemiah Hashub 
[thoughtlul] 

1 A son of Pahath-moah. He repaired 
pait of the wall of Jerusalem iNch m 11) 

2. A Jew who repaired part of the wall of 
Jerusalem opposite to his house (Neh m 23) 
It was probably either he oi No I wdio signed 
the covenant (x 23) 

3 A Merante Levite, fathei of Sliemaiah 
(1 Chron ix 14, Neh xi 15) 

Has-soph'e-reth. See Sopukketh 
Ha-su pha, in A V. once Hashupha [made 
bare] 

Founder of a family of Nethimm. mem¬ 
bers of which letumed fiom captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Ezran 43, Neh. vn 46) 

Hat. 

The rendering of the Aramaic word 7uir- 
bel , binding, wrap (Dan. in 21, m K V. 
mantle). See Clothing 
Ha'thach, in A. V. Hatach. 

A chamberlain of king Ahasuerus, who was 
appointed to attend Esther (Estli. iv 5, 10). 

Hamath [terror]. 

A son of Othmel (1 Chron iv 13) 
Hat'i-pha [captive]. 

One who founded a family of Netliinim, 
members of which returned from Babylon 
wuth Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 54; Neh. vii. 56) 
Hat'l-ta [engraving, exploration]. 

A porter who founded a family, members 


of which returned from Babylon wuth Zerub- 
babei (Ezra n. 42; Neh. vn. 45) 

Hat'til [tottering, vacillating] 

One of Solomon’s servants, who founded a 
family, the members of which returned from 
Babylon wuth Zerubbabel (Ezra ii 57; Neh 
vn 59). 

Hat'tush [congregated, gathered together] 

1. A man of Judah, son of Shemaiah, and 
family of Shecaniah (1 Chron m 22). 

2 A chief of the priests, who returned 
with Zerubbabel from Babylon (Neh. xii 
2, 7) 

3 Head of a father’s house, of the sons of 
David, who returned with Ezra to Jerusalem 
(Ezra vm. 2) 

4 A son of Hashabneiah He repaired part 
of the w r all of Jerusalem (Neh m. 10) 

5 A priest who with Nehemiah sealed the 
covenant (Neh x 4) 

Hau'ran [hollow^ land, so called because a 
depression or because of the multitude of its 
caverns] 

A region south of Damascus and bordering 
on Gilead (Ezek xlvn 16. 18) In the 
Greco-Roman period it designated a smaller 
district It was then known as Auranitis 
and was one of four provinces, having Trath- 
onitis on the north and Gaulomtis and ap¬ 
parently Batanea toward the northwest (An- 
ti<| xvn 11, 4, xviu. 4, 6, War l 20, 4; ii 
6, 3; 17. 4, in 3. 5) It thus probably con¬ 
sisted of the plain lying between Gaulomtis 
and the present Jebel Hauran, and perhaps 
included the latter About the year 23 B c. 
Auranitis with Trachonitis and Batanea was 
bestowed on Herod the Great by Augustus. 
When Herod's kingdom was divided, these 
districts constituted the major part of Philip’s 
tetrarchy (Luke in 1, Antiq xvn 11,4) The 
surface is flat, bioken only by a few volcanic 
mounds The soil is so fertile that the Hau¬ 
ran is the granary for the whole legion round. 
Many towns and villages, mostly deserted, 
exist within its limits, some of them “the 
giant cities of Bashan,” as they have been 
called, built of basalt, with doors of the same 
material 

Hav'i-lah [perhaps, sandy]. 

A district of Arabia, peopled in part by a 
body of Cu&hites and in part by a body of 
Jokt unites, a Semitic people (Gen. x 7, 29; 1 
Chron. l 9, 23) The association of Havilah 
with Hazarmaveth and other places points to 
a locality m central or southern Arabia. To 
Havilah belonged the rher Pishon; and the 
region was rich in gold, aromatic gum, and 
piecious stones (Gen. ii 11, 12). These pro¬ 
ductions strongly indicate the mountainous 
district to the north of Yemama; and in this 
neighborhood Havilah is best sought. How 
far beyond these mountains the boundaries 
of Havilah extended is not clear. From the 
record of Saul’s warfare with the Amalekites 
it may be inferred that the Arabian desert 
for several hundred miles north of themoun- 
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tains bore the name Havilah (1 Sam. xv. 7; 
cp. Gen xxv 18) Migrations of the people 
would also carry the name to distant local¬ 
ities, as perhaps to the coast of Africa near 
the straits of Bab el-Mandeb. where a gulf, 
Aualites, and a people, Abalitai. are traceable. 

Hav-voth-ja'ir, in A V Havoth-jair [Jair’s 
cm uit of villages or of nomad encampments] 

Unw ailed towns in the northwestern part 
of Bashan, in the region of the Argott, where 
this tiact approaches the country of the 
Geshurites and Maacathites, and where the 
hound a lies between the rugged land, Gilead, 
and the open, sandy land. Bashan, insen¬ 
sibly merge into each other (Deut in 4, 14). 
They were captured by Jair, a Manassite. 
Their number was liable to fluctuation, be¬ 
cause they lay in a debatable land, and for 
other reasons (1 Chron ii 23). They are to 
be carefully distinguished from the sixty 
walled cities m the heart of Bashan, and 
likewise in the Argob (Deut m 4, 5, 1 Kin 
iv 13) Since the boundary between Gilead 
and Bashan w r as not clearly defined by na¬ 
ture, it never was conventionally, and places 
on this undefined border are referred to as m 
Gilead or in Bashan, according to the mo¬ 
mentary point of view 7 of the narratoi The 
conquest of Bashan by the Israelites included 
the capture of the unwalled towns m the 
Argob on this invisible border, and when 
their capture by Jair is related m connection 
with the conquest of Og’s kingdom, which 
was carried on from Edrei in Bashan as the 
center, the Havvoth-jair are described as in 
Bashan (Deut m 14, Josh xm 30) When, 
how T ever, the eastern country is before the 
mind of a sojourner m the valley of the Jor¬ 
dan or m Canaan west of the river, he nat¬ 
urally speaks first of Gilead, and sometimes 
even uses that designation broadly for the en¬ 
tire highland east of the river, or he may 
speak of a conquest of Gilead which w 7 as not 
narrowly confined to the distinctively rugged 
land From this point of view, he is apt to 
refer to the towns on the undefined border 
of Gilead and Bashan as in Gilead (1 Chron. 
ii. 21-23; indefinitely, Num xxxn 40 seq ; 
1 Km iv. 13) The Havvotli-jair were scat¬ 
tered over this indefinite tract in the Argob ; 
and hence, according to the shifting point of 
view, even of one and the same narrator, are 
mentioned as m Gilead or in Bashan. Some 
of them were doubtless more evidently in 
the open land, while others were more clearly 
in the rugged land. 

Hawk. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Ne§, flyer 
(Job xxxix. 26) It was ceremonially unclean 
(Lev. xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 15), and included 
more than one species of the smaller preda¬ 
tory birds (ibid.) It comprehended the spar¬ 
row hawk (Accipiter nisus ) and the kestrel 
(.Falco tmnunculus). The former abounds in 
Lebanon and the hilly parts of Galilee in 
summer, and in Judaea and the Arabah in 


winter; the latter, which is properly a fal¬ 
con instead of a genuine hawk, is abundant 
in every part of Palestine throughout the 
year 

Haz'a-el [God hath seen]. 

A Syrian courtier whom Elijah was directed 
by Jehovah to anoint king over Syria (1 Km 
xix 15, 17). Some years later, between 845 
and 843 B c., Benhadad II, w 7 ho then reigned 
over that country, w T ith Damascus for Ins cap¬ 
ital, hearing that Elisha was in the city, sent 
Hazael to ask the prophet whether he should 
recover of a serious illness from winch he 
then suffered. Elisha told Hazael that his 
master would not recover, and that he him¬ 
self would be king of Syria, and would per¬ 
petrate great cruelties on the people of Israel 
He replied, “But what is thy servant. w T ho 
is but a dog, that he should do this great 
thing?” Then, returning to his master, he 
falsely told him that the prophet foretold his 
recovery, and next day assassinated him and 
reigned in his stead (2 Kin vni 7-15, It V ) 
In 842 the Assyrian king Shalmaneser w T ar- 
red against Hazael and exacted tribute In 
839 Shalmaneser again warred with him 
Tow r ard the close of Jehu’s reign over Israel, 
about 820, Hazael smote the country of the 
Hebrews east of the Jordan (x 32) , and in 
the succeeding reign, crossing the river, he 
mightily oppressed the Israelites (xm 4-7), 
invaded the country of the Philistines, took 
Gath, and was only deterred from attacking 
Jerusalem by a rich present consisting of the 
dedicated treasures of the temple (xn 17,18) 
He died shortly after The house of Hazael 
(Amos i 4) is Damascus 

Ha-za'iah [Jehovah hath seen] 

A man of Judah, family ot Slielah (Nell 
xi 5) 

Ha-zar-ad'dar. See Addar 

Ha-z sCr- e'nan and Hazar-enon [\illage of 
fountains]. 

A village on the northern boundary of 
Palestine, near Damascus (Num. xxxiv 9, 
Ezek xlvn. 17, xlvm 1). Exact site un¬ 
known 

Ha-zar-gad'dah [village of good fortune] 

A town in the extreme south ol Judah 
(Josh, xv 27) Exact site unknown. 
Ha-zar-hat/ti-con. See Hazer-hatticon. 

Ha-zar-ma'veth [village of death] 

A body of Joktamtes w T lio peopled a dis¬ 
trict m Arabia (Gen. x 26; 1 Chron. i 20). 
A region m Arabia Felix, in the south of the 
peninsula, is still called by the Arabs Ha- 
dram&ut, which corresponds etymologically 
to Hazarmaveth. The place is mentioned in 
the inscriptions of the ancient Sabroaus, the 
people of Sheba. 

Ha-zar-Bhu'al [fox village]. 

A town in the extreme south of Judah, as¬ 
signed to the Simeomtes (Josh xv. 28; xix. 
3; 1 Chron. iv. 28). It was occupied after 
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the captivity (Neh. xi. 27). Perhaps the ruin 
eth-Tha‘li, a word equivalent to Sliual. 

Ha-zar-su'sah, in plural Hazar-susim [vil¬ 
lage of a mare or mares]. 

A village belonging to the Simeomtes (Josh, 
xix 5 ; 1 Chron. iv. 31). Tristram places it at 
the ruin Susin, 10 miles south of Gaza, on 
the caravan route to Egypt Perhaps it is 
Susiyeh, 2 miles east by north of Semua. 

Haz-a-zon-ta'mar, in A. V once Hazezon- 
tamar (Gen xiv. 7). See En-gedi 

Ha'zel. 

The rendering in Gen xxx. 37, A Y. of the , 
Hebrew Luz, which is almost certainly, as the 
1{. V. makes it, the almond tree. 

Haz-e-lel-po'ni. See Hazzelelpoxi 

Ha-zer-hat'ti-con, in A. Y. Hazar-hatti- 
con [the middle Hazer or village] 

A town on the border of the Hauran (Ezek. 
xlvh 16) Exact site unknown. 

Ha-ze'rim [villages] 

Habitations of the Avvim (Deut n. 23); 
in the K Y. properly translated by villages. 

Ha -ze'roth [encampments] 

An encamping ground of the Israelites 
in the wilderness beyond Kibrotli-hattaavali 
(Xmn xi 35) and on tins side of Paian (xn 
16 xxxm 17 Deut i 1) It in as there that 
Minum and Aaron muimured against Moses 
(Xmn xi 35-xn 16> ‘Am el-lludera, about 
36 miles northeast of mount Sinai, was sug¬ 
gested by Hurckliardt,and adopted byKobm- 
son and otheis, as the site The identifica- 
tioii lests, liowesei. solely on the siinilanty 
ol die name, and is uncertain 1‘aimer iound 
ai the spot many stone circles, sslnch evi¬ 
dently maiked the site of an encampment 
loimed lr\ a pastoral people 

Haz-e-zon-ta'mar. See Hazazox-tamar. 

Ha'zi-el [sision of God] 

A Geishouite Les ite, son of Shunei (1 Chron. 
xxin 9) 

Ha'zo [perliaps, Msion] 

A son oi Nahor and Milcah (Gen x\ii 22). 
The name is probably pieserved m the hilly 
region Hazu, which Esaihaddon traversed, 
not remote fiom the Hauran. 

Ha'zor [an enclosure] 

1. The capital of the Canaanite kingdom j 
in the north of Palestine, ruled over in j 
Joshua’s time by Jabm According to Jo¬ 
sephus, it w r as situated above the waters of 
Merom (Antiq. v 5, 1). The tow n was taken 
by Joshua and burnt (Josh xi 1-13; xn 19). 
It was rebuilt, and w r as assigned to the tnbe 
of Naphtali (Josh, xix 36) In the days of 
Deborah and Barak it was ruled by another 
king Jabin. On the defeat of his general, 
Sisera. he attempted to continue the war 
against the Israelites, but was ultimately 
overcome and slam (Judg. iv. 1-24; 1 Sam. 
xu. 9). It is doubtful whether this or some 
other Hazor was the town fortified by Solo¬ 
mon (1 Kin. ix. 15), but it was certainly the j 


place so named whose inhabitants were car¬ 
ried into captivity to Assyria by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 Kin. xv. 29). In the neighboring 
plain Jonathan defeated Demetrius (1 Mac. 
xi 67: in A. V Xasor; Antiq. xni. 5, 7). 
Robinson's identification of Hazor with Tell 
Khureibeh, 3J miles w r est of the waters of 
Merom, is the most probable yet proposed. 
Conder locates it at Jebel Hadireh, about 2 
miles farther west 

2 A‘ town in the extreme south of Judah, 
called also Kenoth-hezron (Josh xv. 25, B Y ). 
Exact site unknown Robinson located it at 
Kureitein, 12 miles south of Hebron Hazor, 
a tow T n of Judah near Kedesh, is mentioned 
in ver 23 : see Hezrox. 

3 A village of Benjamin (Xeh xi 33). 
Conder identifies it with the rum Hazzur, 
4 miles north-northwest of Jerusalem, and 
directly west of Beit Hanina, perhaps Ana- 
mah of vei 32 

4 A region in the Arabian deseit eastward 
of Palestine Jeremiah prophesied its plun¬ 
dering by Xebuchadnezzar (xlix 2fS-33) Be- 
rosus states that Nebuchadnezzar conquered 
Arabia (con Apion i 19) The name is prob¬ 
ably a collective and refers to the settled vil¬ 
lage life of the community m contrast to the 
nomads Exact situation unknown) 

Ha-zor-ha-dat'tah. m A V punctuated as 
two places, Hazor, Hadattah [if the second 
woid is Aramaic, the name means new vil¬ 
lage] 

A town m the extreme south of Judah, 
appaiently near Hazor 2 Exact site un¬ 
known (Josli xv 25). 

Haz ze-lel-po'ni, in A Y Hazelelponi 

[give shade, thou who tux nest toward me] 

A woman ol Judah, daughter of the an¬ 
cestor of the men of Etam (1 Chron iv 3). 

He. 

The littli lettei of the Hebiew alphabet. 
The English lettei E has the same oiigin, but 
is a vowel Where lie preserves its power as 
a consonant in Hebiew names, and properly 
at other times, it is repiesented by h in the 
English foim , as in Abiaham 

It stands at the head of the fifth section 
of Ps cxix , since each veise m the section 
begins with this letter in the original 

Tlnough some similarity of foim combined 
with careless waiting and slight efiacement 
of the text, it was sometimes misread as 
aleph on the one hand and tau on the other. 

Head'band. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Kishshur, 
enciicle, band (Is in. 20, in E Y a sash; 
Jer li 32, in E Y attire). It is an article 
of female attire. 

Heath. 

The rendering of the Hebrew words l Ar‘ar 
(Ji*i. xvn. 6, but R V margin, following 
the Septuagint, has tamarisk), m Arabic, ju¬ 
mper, J. Oxycedrns (Post), and ia ro k er (Jer. 
xlvni. 6); both of which involve the idea of 
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nakedness. Heath is a shrub, with minute, 
narrow, rigid leaves. The species Enca ver- 
tieillata , a low shrub with lacemed, pink, 
sweet-scented flowers, glows on the western 
slopes of Lebanon (Post). Most interpreters, 
however, regard the word, at least m Jer. 
xlviii. 6, as meaning a destitute person, since 
‘ a ro‘er has that sense m Ps. cn. 17. 

He&'then [dweller in the heath] The 
word suggests the fact that the gospel first 
rooted itself m towns, the inhabitants of 
which became Christians, while the dwellers 
on heaths remained worshipers of false di¬ 
vinities. The w r ord Pagan, from Latin 
Paganu8 , belonging to a village, rustic, has a 
somewhat similar reference. 

One of a people who do not worship the God 
of the Bible, especially if they are addicted to 
idolatry. It is a frequent rendering of the 
Hebrew Goy and Greek Ethnos, each of w hich 
means nation or people RV employs the word 
heathen only in O T. and then only when 
the character of the gentile nations is clearly 
referred to; as in speaking of the abomina¬ 
tions of the heathen (2 Kin. xvi. 3; Ezek. 
xxiii. 30), their filthiness (Ezra vi. 21), their 
ignorance of the truth, opposition to the true 
religion, barbarous trampling upon it and 
upon the people of God, and consequent ex- I 
posure to the righteous indignation of Je- j 
hovah (Ps lxxix. 1, 6, 10, but not cxv 2; i 
also in Jer x 25; Lam i. 3, 10, Ezek. I 
xxxiv 28, 29, xxxvi 0, 7, 15) 

Heav'en, often The Heavens [probably 
originally, covering], 

1. The sky, the expanse around the earth 
It embraces all that is apart from the earth 
(Gen. ii 1); hence heaven and earth com¬ 
prehend the universe (Gen. i 1, xiv 39; 
xxiv 3 ; Jer. xxni. 24; Mat v 18) Beyond | 
the visible firmament was the primeval , 
watery mass (Gen i 7: Ps cxlvm 4); which | 
is not further referred to in the account of 
creation, but out of wdiich it is reasonable to 1 
believe the heavenly bodies were formed. 
These upper waters remained in Hebrew 
thought along with other conceptions In 
the visible heavens are the stars and planets 
(Gen. i, 14, 15, 17; Ezek xxxn 7, 8) In 
the part of it next the earth is the atmos¬ 
phere, m which clouds float, through which 
birds fly, and from which rain descends (Gen i 
i 20; vn. 11: vm. 2; xxvii 28, 2 Sam xxi. 
10; Ps. cxlvn 8; Lam. iv. 19), see Firma¬ 
ment The Hebrews, by a familiar idiom, j 
spoke of the heaven of heavens (Deut x 14; 

1 Kin. viii. 27; Ps. cxv. 16), meaning the j 
heavens in their widest extent The later 
Jews were fond of dividing the heavens into 
seven different strata. No fixed, definite 
3onception of these Several regions prevailed ; 

3iit fancy was allowed fullest freedom The 
highest was regarded as God’s dwelling place 
Paul describes Chnst as ascending far above 
ill the heavens (Eph. iv. 10); and he relates 
m experience, whether in vision or reality 


he knew not, in which he w r as caught up into 
the third heaven and into Paradise (2 Cor. 
xn. 1-4). 

2. The place where God’s immediate pres¬ 
ence is manifested (Gen. xxvm 17; Ps. 
lxxx. 14: Is Ixvi. 1; Mat v 12, 16, 45, 48; 

xxiii 9), where the angels are (Mat. xxiv. 
36: xxviii. 2; Mark xin 32; Luke xxii 43), 
and w r here the redeemed shall ultimately be 
(Mat v. 12, vi. 20; xviii. 10, Eph lii 15; 1 
Pet l. 4 . Rev. xix 1, 4). Christ descended 
from heaven (John iii 13), and ascended 
thither again (Acts i. 13), where he maketh 
intercession for the saints and whence he 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead 
(Rom. vin 33, 34; Heb vi. 20; ix. 24; Mat 

xxiv 30; 1 Thes. iv. 16) 

3 The inhabitants of heaven (Luke xv 
18; Rev. xviii 20). 

Heave Of'fer-ing. 

Every hallowed thing which the Israelites 
heaved, i. e levied, took up, took away, liom 
a larger mass and set apart for Jehovah 
(Lev xxn. 12; Num v. 9; xvm 8, xxxi 
28, 29). In general it compiehended 1. Fiom 
the most holy things, the poitions of the 
meal offerings, sm offerings, and guilt offer¬ 
ings winch weie not requned to be burned 
on the altar. These paits were perquisites 
of the priests, and were eaten by them in 
the precincts of the sanctuaiy (Num xvm 

9, 10; cp. Lev. vi 16) 2 Fiom the holy 

gifts, Num xviii. 11-19, (a) The heave offer¬ 
ing of all wave offerings. It was assigned to 
the priest’s lamily, for use as food by all the 
members, male and female, provided they 
w r ere ceremonially clean (11). (b) The fiist 

fiuits of the oil, wine, and gram (Num. 
xvm. 12; cp. 24, 30; Deut. xviii 4; Nell x. 
39). A basketful of these first fruits was 
presented to Jehovah by the offerer and then 
spread as a feast for the offeier and his fam¬ 
ily as the guests of the Lord (Deut xxvi 2, 

10, 11; cp. xn. 6, 7, 11, 12). Except this 

basketful the whole of the first fruits be¬ 
longed to flie priestly families, but could be 
eaten by those members only of the house¬ 
hold who w T ere ceremonially clean (Num. 
xviii. 13; Deut. xvm 4) (c) Eveiy devoted 

thing (Num. xviii 14) (d) The flesh of 

every unredeemed firstling (15-18). 3. The 
tithe (21-24), w T hieh was assigned as a per¬ 
quisite to the Levites 

Particular heave offerings were 1. From 
peace offerings the right thigh and three 
cakes, one out of each oblation (Lev. vii 14, 
32-34) 2 From the ram of consecration, 

used at the induction of the priests into 
office, the light thigh (Ex. xxix 27). It be¬ 
longed to a peace offering, and accordingly 
was given to the priests (28); but at the in¬ 
duction of Aaron, the first of the priestly 
line, it was burnt (22-25; Lev. vni 25-28). 

3. From the first dough, made from the 
new meal of the year, a cake (Num. xv. 
20 , 21 ). 
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He'ber [union, society, fellowship]. 

1 A son of Benah, grandson of Asher, 
and founder of a tribal family (Gen xlvi. 17; 
Nam. xxvi. 45). 

2 A Kenite, descendant of Mose^ hr other- 
in-law or father-in-law Hobah, and the hus¬ 
band of Jael, who slew Siscra (Judg iv. 11- 
24) 

3 A man registered ^rith Judah, de¬ 
scended from Ezra, and ancestor of the men 
of Socoh (1 Chron iv 18). 

4. A Benjamite, descended from Shaha- 
rairn through Elpaal (1 Chron vui 17). 

For two others hearing this name in A. V., 
see Eber. 

He'brew [pertaining to the other side or to 
Eber] 

1. According to biblical history, the He¬ 
brews were men from the other side of the 
Euphrates (Gen. xi\ 13 with xn 5; Josh 
xxiv. 2, 3; and see ErPHRVTES). The name 
may have denoted this, or it may have been 
originally a patronymic formed from Eber, 
and have designated all his descendants, in¬ 
cluding the Israelites (Gen x 21), until the 
increasing prominence of the Israelites led to 
restricting its use to them • see Eber He¬ 
brews in the plural was applied to the Is¬ 
raelites (Gen xl 15; 1 Sam. iv 6; xm. 3 , 2 
Cor xi 22). In X T times it was used spe¬ 
cially of those Jews who spoke Hebrew or 
rather Aramaic m distinction from the Hel¬ 
lenists, their fellow'-countiyincii who spoke 
Gieek (Acts vi 1) An Hebrew'ol the He- 
biews w'as a thorough Hebrew , as, tor ex¬ 
ample, a person of Hebicw parentage both 
on the father’s and the mother s side (Phil, 
in 5). 

2 The language spoken bv the Hebrew's 
(2 Km xvm 2b, 28, Is. xx\m 11, 13), and 
called, poetically, the language of Canaan 
(Is xix. 18). Then* is leason to believe that 
Abraham found it in Canaan, instead of 
bunging it wutli linn from Chaldea , and the 
tablets from Tell el-Amarna and the Moabite 
stone have sliow'n that at least the Canaamtes 
and the Moabites, if not even the ad latent 
tribes, spoke a language not \ery different 
horn Hebrew\ It belongs to the Semitic 
gioup of languages. Like the most of them, 
it is read from right to left, not, like English, 
tiom left to right. Its alphabet consists of 
twenty-two consonants Their names are 
found m Ps. cxix, which is divided into 
groups of eight verses In each of these 
groups a several letter of the alphabet domi¬ 
nates, beginning each verse Originally the 
language was w'ritten without vowel-points, 
these not being introduced earlier than the 
sixth century A. d , or perhaps even a little 
later. They were the w'ork of certain Jewish 
doctors called Masorites, wiiose headquarters 
were at Tiberias With the exception of por¬ 
tions of the books of Daniel and Ezra and a 
few verses elsewhere in Aramaic, the w hole of 
the () T. was written originally in Hebrew’. 


Languages have their periods of growth, 
comparative perfection, and then decay. Two 
stages are traceable m Hebrew'; these are 
generally called its golden and its silver age. 
The fir«>t extended from the commencement 
of the Hebrew nation to the Babylonian cap¬ 
tivity, the second from the captivity till the 
language ceased to be spoken During the 
golden age, while the Jews were generally 
independent, their language remained com¬ 
paratively pure During the silver age it 
w’as corrupted by a continually increasing in¬ 
flux of Aramaic, till the latter tongue super¬ 
seded it altogether The Aramaic in the 
time of our Lord had taken the place of the 
genuine Hebrew' as the colloquial language 
(Mark v 41), and had usurped its name , and 
Aramaic is intended hv the Hebrew' lan¬ 
guage, or the Hebrew' tongue, or the Hebrew, 
or simply Hebrew', in John v 2. xix. 13, 17, 
20, Actsxxi. 40, xxn 2, xxvi 14; Eev. ix. 
11 

He'brews, E-pis'tle to the. 

The fourteenth of the N T epistles as they 
are arranged in the English Bible That it 
w T as addressed to Jewish Christians is clearly 
show'n by its contents To no others w'ould 
its arguments be so appropriate They were 
in danger of returning to Judaism through 
the pressure of outwaid trial and opposition 
(li 1, in 12, iv 1. 11 , v 12; vi. t>; x 23- 
25. 29) They had been earlv converts (v. 12) 
and bad leceiveil the gospel from its tirst 
preachers (n 3) They had long ago been 
persecuted lx 32-34) and had often minis- 
teied to the saints (m 10 x 34) There is 
no refeience to gentile members m their 
churches, and their danger lay m a return 
not so much to the law' as to the ritual 
These allusions best suit the Hebrew' Chris¬ 
tians of Palestine, and to them doubtless, 
with pel haps otliei Jewish believers of the 
East the epistle was addiessed 

Its authorship has always been disputed. 
Even in the ancient church opinion was di¬ 
vided, though the canomcity and authority 
of the book were recognized. The early 
eastern cliuuli icceived it as Pauline, though 
it W'as felt to be unlike the rest of Paul’s 
epistles, and theories weie advanced to ex¬ 
plain the ditteience Clement of Alexandria. 
e (i , thought that perhaps Luke translated it 
from a Hebrew original In the early west¬ 
ern churches its Pauline authorship w’as 
doubted and denied, and Tertullian attrib¬ 
uted it to Barnabas For a w'hile indeed in 
the western churches its history becomes 
obscure, so fai as our information goes; blit 
finally the eastern opinion became the uni¬ 
versally accepted one. The book is anon¬ 
ymous Chap li. 3, however, seems to imply 
that the author w'as not an apostle It certainly 
implies that he was not one of the original 
apostles, and it is unlike Paul to represent 
himself as leceiving the gospel from others 
(cp Gal l. 11-24). Fiom xm 18, 19 w'e 
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learn that the writer was well known to his 
readers and was unhappily separated from 
them. In xm 23 the reference to Timothy 
is not sufficient to indicate the author, nor 
does the expression “they of Italy” (xiii. 
24) prove his locality, though the natural in¬ 
ference is that he was in Italy. The evi¬ 
dence of the contents and style also im¬ 
presses different minds in different ways. It 
certainly is not a translation of a Hebrew 
original. Its doctrine has much in common 
with Paul, though the truth is put in a 
slightly different way. Its language has a 
large classic element in it, and its style has 
seemed to most critics unlike the apostle’s, 
being smoother, often more elegant, and less 
impetuous. The omission of any address 
also is unlike Paul’s usage elsewhere; and the 
author seems to have used exclusively the 
Greek translation of the O T., while Paul 
constantly shows his familiarity with the He¬ 
brew as well There is still loom, therefore, 
for difference of opinion as to the author 
Various suggestions have been made by those 
who deny that Paul wrote it Luther guessed 
Apollos The most plausible view, if Paul 
be not the author, is that which attributes it 
to Barnabas, who has at least some ancient 
testimony in his favor, and who in The Acts 
appears as the mediator between the Jewish 
Christians and Paul, much as this epistle 
seeks to establish its Hebrew' readers in a 
doctrine wdnch is thoroughly Pauline The 
following analysis will exhibit the thought 
of the epistle 

(1) The author begins by stating the supe¬ 
riority of Christianity to all pievious and 
possible re\elation because of the superior 
dignity of Christ to all pre> lous and possible 
organs of revelation (i), a fact which 
should warn us not to forsake the gospel (li. 
1-4) Nor should the humiliation of Christ 
appear a difficulty, since just by it he be¬ 
comes our Saviour and high priest (n ). 
Christ, therefore, is of supenor dignity even 
to Moses (in 1-6). and the warnings against 
unbelief m the older revelation which were 
addiessed to Israel, are doubly applicable 
against unbelief in the final levelation of 
the gospel (in. 7-iv 13) 

(2) The epistle then unfolds the value of 
Christ’s higli-pnestly office (iv 14-16); ex¬ 
plaining its nature and showing that Christ 
did, and that it was predicted he would, 
exercise it (v); and, after gently, yet 
vigorously, rebuking them for their failure 
to grasp the full truth of the gospel (vi ), 
unfolding the supenonty of Christ’s priest¬ 
hood, as typified in Melchizedek, to the 
levitical, the consequent abrogation of the 
latter with its ntual, and the all-sufficiency 
of Christ's (vii.). 

(3) Then the epistle shows that Christ’s 
priesthood must now be necessarily exercised 
in hea\en, so that his invisibility should be 
no difficulty to them. In this heavenly min¬ 
istry Christ fulfills the types, realizes the 


promises and remedies the imperfections of 
the earthly ritual (viii. 1-x. 18). 

(4) The fourth section (x 19-xii. 29) urges 
them to live up to these truths by an endur 
ing faith The wnter exhorts to renewed 
confidence in Christ and to the maintenance 
of their Christian associations (x 19-25); de¬ 
picts the hopelessness which would follow 
apostasy (x 26-31) ; incites them by recall¬ 
ing their former zeal (x. 32-39), the examples 
of the Hebrew' heroes of faith (xi ) and of 
Chnst himself (xn 1-3) ; and bids them con¬ 
sider their trials as but the chastening of the 
Lord preparatory to a glorious salvation (xn. 
4-29). 

(5) In ch. xiii. are added some specific ex¬ 
hortations. 

This epistle is the only one in w hich the 
title of priest is applied to Christ, though 
of course the substance of the doctrine is 
elsewhere taught • it represents Cliustiaiiity 
as the completion and goal of the old dispen¬ 
sation , the clear announcement of that w T ay 
of salvation previously taught by type and 
ntual It gi\es the argument, therefore, 
most likely to establish Hebrew’s in the faith, 
and without it the N T teaching would be 
obviously incomplete 

The epistle w T as apparently wiitten in 
Italy outside of Borne, such being a plausible 
inference from xm 21, was known to ( leni¬ 
ent of Borne, a. I) 96, and w r as probably 
written a l> 65-68, while the temple w’as 
still standing (xm. 10-14) G t p 

He'bron [union]. 

1 A Levite, son of Kohath and founder 
of a tribal family (Ex vi. 18; 1 Chron vi 
2) , see Hebronites 

2. A town m tlie bill country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 48, 54), called originally Kirjath- 
arba, meaning cithei city of four, because 
consisting of four separate hamlets, or city 
of the croucher (Gen xxni. 2 ; Josh xx. 7), 
see Arba It was built seven years before 
Zoan, m Egypt (Num xm 22), and existed 
at least as enrly as the days of Abraham, 
who for a time resided in its vicinity, under 
the oaks or terebinths of Mam re (Gen xm 
18 ; xxxv. 27). Sarah died there, and Abra¬ 
ham bought the cave of Machpelah for a 
sepulcher He purchased it from the Hit- 
tites who then occupied the town (xxm 2- 
20). Isaac and Jacob for a time sojourned at 
Hebron (Gen xxxv. 27, xxxvu 14) It w as 
visited by the spies, who found Anakim 
among its inhabitants (Num xiii. 22). Its 
king, Hoham, was one of the four kings w T ho 
allied themselves with Adoni-zedek against 
Joshua, but who were defeated, captured, 
and slain (Josh, x 1-27). Hebron itself was 
afterwards taken, and its inhabitants de¬ 
stroyed (36-39) This account is supplemented 
by xi 21, 22, where it is recorded that at that 
time Joshua cutoff the Anakim from Hebron, 
Debir, Anab, and all the hill country, and 
utteily destroyed their cities. After this 
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first general campaign, however, the sur¬ 
vivors of the old population gradually re¬ 
turned from their hiding places and retreats, 
and in the course of a few years rebuilt many 
of the ruined towns. Among those who thus 
returned were remnants of the three families 
of Anakim who had dwelt at Hebron Here 
they were found reestablished after the con¬ 
quest of Canaan (xiv. 10, 12). Caleb claimed 
that district as his own ; and when the tribe 
of Judah took possession of its allotted terri¬ 
tory after the death of Joshua, Caleb retook 
Hebron (Judg. i 10-15 ; and, apparently by 
anticipation, Josh. xv. 13-19). Hebron had 


the Edomites occupied the south of Judah, 
Hebron, among other places, fell into their 
hands It was recaptured from them by 
Judas Maccabseus, having then a fortress 
with towers and being the head of other 
towns (1 Mac v. 65) It is not mentioned m 
the N. T. Hebron is now called el-Khulil 
er-Rahman. It is one of the oldest towns in 
the world which is still inhabited, instead of 
being simply a rum. Hebron is situated m 
a valley and on an adjacent slope, 3040 feet 
above the level of the ocean. It is 19 miles 
south-southwest of Jerusalem, and 131 south- 
southwest of Bethlehem. It has no walls at 



Hebron and Sacred Enclosure o\cr the Ca^e of Machpelah viewed from the North 


dependent villages (Josh xv. 54). w T as as¬ 
signed to the priests, and was one of the 
cities of refuge (Josh xx 7, xxi 10-13; 1 
Cliron vi 54-57) David sent thither part 
of the recaptured spoil of Ziklag (1 Sam 
xxx 31), and afteiwards reigned in it for 
seven and a half years (2 Sam. ii 1-3, 11,32; 
v. 1-5, 13; 1 Km ii 11; 1 Cliron xxix 27), 
several of his sons being born there (2 Sam 
iii 2-5; 1 Chron lii. 1-4 ; xi. 1-3 : xii. 23*38). 
Abner was buried there (2 Sam. iii. 32), and 
the head of Ish-boslieth w r as placed in the 
same grave (iv. 1-12) It w r as at Hebron that 
Absalom raised the standard of rebellion (xv. 
7-10). It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 
Chron. xi. 10). When, during the captivity, 


present, but possesses gates. The houses, 
w r hich are of stone, are w T ell built, with flat 
roofs, domed in the middle. It was formerly 
divided into three quarters, but has so in¬ 
creased since 1875 as to have required six 
more The population is behe\ed to be 
about 10,000, most of them Mussulmans, the 
remainder chiefly Jews In the center and 
lowest pait of the town are tw T o large pools, 
which collect the lain water ‘from the adja¬ 
cent hills (2 Sam iv 12). There is a famous 
mosque, the precincts of which are called el- 
Haram (the enclosure) Withm the enclosure 
is a cave, believed to be that of Machpelah 
(see Machpelah) The oak or terebinth of 
Abraham has been shown at two places; that 
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which now exists is a genuine oak (Quercus 
pseudococcifera) (see Mamre) There are 
twenty-five springs of water and ten large 
wells near Hebron, with vineyards and olive- 
groves. 

3 A town of Asher (.Tosh xix 28, A. V ), 
but its Hebrew name is different from that 
of Hebron in J udah, see Ebron 

He'bron-ites. 

The descendants of Hebron the Kohath- 
ite (Num. in. 27; 1 Chi on xxvi. 30, 31). 

He'gai and He'ge. 

One of the chamberlains of king Ahasue- 
rus He was the keeper of the women (Esth. 

11 3, 8, 15). 

Heifer. 

A young cow (Gen. xv 9 ; Dent, xxi 3 ; 1 
Sam. xvi 2) , see Cow and Plrification. 

Heir. 

Inheritance early became a custom. Abra¬ 
ham was acquainted with it (Gen. xv 3, 4) 
Only sons of a legal wife, not those of a con¬ 
cubine, had the right of inheritance. Ish- 
mael, son of the bondwoman, might not in¬ 
herit with the son of the free woman (xxi. 
10) ; and Abraham dismissed with presents 
the sons whom he had begotten by concu¬ 
bines (xxv 5, 6). Still all of Jacob’s sons 
were accorded equal rights Daughters some¬ 
times inherited like sons (Job xlii 15) By 
the Mosaic law a man’s property w r as divided 
on his death among his sons, the eldest ob¬ 
taining double the portion assigned to Ins 
younger brothers (Deut xxi 15-17) When 
there were no sons, the property w r ent to the 
daughters (Num. xxvii. l-8j, who, however, 
were required to abstain from marrying out 
of their own tribal family (Num xxxvi. 1- 

12 ; Tob. vi 10-12). If circumstances de¬ 
manded that a man of other family marry a 
sole heiress, the children of such a marriage 
appear to have taken the name of the mother’s 
lather (1 Chron n 34-41; Ezra n 61) Fail- j 
ing both sons and daughters, the inheritance 1 
went to the father’s brother, and after him 
to the nearest of kin (Num xxvii 9-11). 
Greek and Eoman rule introduced new cus- , 
toms, and made testaments and testators 
lamiliar to the Jews (Heb ix 16, 17). In a 
figurative sense, believers are heirs of God 
and joint heirs with Christ (Eom. vni. 17). 

He'laJi [scum, rust, verdigns] 

One of the twownes of Ashhur, the ances¬ 
tor of the men of Tekoa (1 Chron. iv. 5, 7). 

He'lam. 

A place east of Jordan, where David de¬ 
feated Hadarezei, king of Syria (2 Sam. x. 
16-19) Ewald and others doubtfully iden¬ 
tify it with Alamatha, a town mentioned by 
Ptolemy as west of the Euphrates, near Nice- 
phorium. 

Hel'bah [fatness, a fertile region] 

A city within the temtory of Asher, from 
which the Canaanites were not dnven out 
(Judg i. 31). Site unknown. 


Hel'bon [fat, fertile] 

A city of Syria, celebrated for its wines 
(Ezek. xxvii. 18) It is commonly identified 
with Helbun, 13 miles north of Damascus. 
The village is situated in a narrow valley 
shut m by steep, bare cliffs and long, shelving 
banks 2000 to 3000 feet high The bottom 
of the glen is occupied by orchards, and far 
up the mountain slopes are terraced vine¬ 
yards. Along the terraces and in the valley 
below- are extensive ruins. The wine was 
celebrated m Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia 
(Strabo xv. 735; Nebuchadnezzar 1 E. 65, 
32). 

Hel'dai [durable, trail si tori ness] 

1. A Netophathite, descended from Othniel. 
He w T as David’s captain for the twelfth 
month (1 Chron xxvii 15) Doubtless the 
person called Heled in xi 30 

2 An exile who returned from Babylon 
(Zech. vi 10), called also Helem (ver 14). 

He'leb [fatness] 

The name given to Heled in 2 Sam xxm 
29 It may possibly be the original name, 
but probably arose from the mistake of an 
early copyist, which is quite intelligible and 
common. 

He'led [endurance, transitory life] 

The son of Baanah, a Netophathite, and 
one of David’s mighty men (1 Chron xi 30) 
See Heleb and Held 4 1 

He'lek [smoothness, portion, lot]. 

A son of Gilead, and founder of a tribal 
family of Manasseh (Num xxvi 30; Josh 
xvii *2) 

Helem, I. [blow, stroke]. 

An Ashente, brother of Shamer (1 Chron 
vii. 35), and probably the person called 
Hotham in ver 32 

Helem, II. [dream, or, perhaps, manly 
vigor] 

The same as Heldai 2 (Zech vi 10 with 14). 

Heleph [permutation, change, exchange]. 

A frontier town of Naphtali (Josh xix 33). 
Van de Velde identified it with Beit Lif, m 
the mountains of Galilee, midway between 
Kadesh and Eas el-Abiad. 

Helez [perhaps, alertness] 

1. A Paltite or Pelomte, David’s captain for 
the seventh month (1 Chron xxvii 10). 

2. A man of Judah, descended from Hez- 
rou (1 Chron n 39) 

He'll [Greek form of Eli, probably eleva¬ 
tion]. 

The father of Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
This belief is founded on the Greek text, 
which represents Jesus as “ being son (as was 
supposed of Joseph) of Hell” (Luke in. 23). 

Hel'kai [smooth]. 

A priest, head of the father’s house Merai- 
oth (Neh xii. 15). 

Hel'kath [smoothness, a part (of a field), a 
field]. 

A town on the boundary line of Asher 
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(Josh xix. 25), assigned, with its suburbs, to 
the Gershonite Levites (xxi 31). Called in 
1 Cliron vi 75 Hukok, winch js probably a 
coemption of the text. Van de Velde and 
Robinson doubtfully identify it with Yerka, 

miles east by noith of Acre. 

Hel-kath-haz'zu-rim [field of the sharp 
times]. 

A name given to the scene of the combat, 
at the pool of Gibeon, between twelve Ben- 
jamites of Isli-bosheth’s party and the same 
number of David’s men (2 Sam. li. 16). 

Hell. 

1 The place of the dead ft is one render¬ 
ing of the Hebrew word Sh*'ol and the Greek 
'Aides (Ps xvi 10 with Acts u. 27) R. V 
of O T places Sheol either in the text or on 
the margin , in the prophetical books, on the 
margin with hell generally in the text, and 
m Deut xxxii 22, I*s lv 15; lxxxvi 13, on 
the margin, with pit in the text In N T 
it puts Hades in the text The two words 
are also rendered gra\e (Gen xxxvii 35; 
Is. xxxviii 10, 18, Hos xni 14, and A. V 
of 1 Cor xv 55, in R V death) The ety¬ 
mology of the words is m doubt Sheol 
may mean the insatiable (ep Pio\ xxvn 
20, R V ; xxx 15, 16) Hades, when pro¬ 
nounced without the aspiration, means the 
unseen. Both words denote the place of 
the dead. The evidence is not all m, but 
it may he safely affirmed that for centuries 
the Hebrew’s shared tin* common Semitic con¬ 
ception of Sheol This conception w as vague 
and undefined There wa^consequently room 
for the imagination to play, and fancy was 
fond of supplying all manner of details: and 
care must be taken not to confound fancies 
with faith The ancient Hebrew’s, like other 
Semites, thought of Sheol as beneath the 
earth (Num xvi 30, 33, E/ek xxxi. 17; 
Amos ix 2) They pictured it as entered 
through gates (Is xxxvm 10 >, a daik, gloomy 
region, where the inhabitants pass a conscious, 
but dull, inactive existence (2 Sam xxn 6; 
Ps vi 5 ; Ecc ix. 10) They regarded it as 
the place whither the souls of all men with¬ 
out distinction go (Gen xxxvn 35, Ps xxxi. 
17. Is xxxvm. 10), W’liere punishments may 
he suffered and rewards enjoyed, and from 
which a return to earth was not an impos¬ 
sibility (1 Sam. xxvm 8-19, Heb xi. 19). 
It is important to note, however, that in 
authoritative Hebrew doctrine Sheol w r as 
open and naked to God (Job xxvi. 0; Prov. 
xv 11), that God was even there (Ps cxxxix. 
8), and that the spirits of his people, and their 
condition in that abode, were ever under his 
watchful eye This doctrine of God’s knowl¬ 
edge of his people after death, presence with 
them, and unceasing love for them, involved 
the blessedness of the righteous and the woe 
of the wicked after death, and two places of 
abode for them, the righteous being w r ith the 
Lord and the wicked beiug banished from his 
presence This doctrine lay also at the basis 


of the related teaching of the eventual resur¬ 
rection of the body, and the life everlasting. 
The doctrine of future glory, and even of 
the resurrection of the body, was cherished 
in O T times (Job xix 25-27, Ps xvi. 8-11; 
xvn 15 , xlix. 14,15; lxxiii 24; Dan xii 2.3). 
A foundation for it w T as early afforded by the 
translation of Enoch and Elijah, and it was 
fostered by centuries of intimate association 
with the Egyptians, w’lio had congruous teach¬ 
ing regarding the future life and the relation 
of morality in the present life to happiness 
beyond the grave But it remained for Christ 
| to bring immortalitv to full light, and, by re¬ 
galing the bliss of the saved soul even out 
of the body in his presence, to dispel all gloom 
from the future abode of his saints (Luke 
xxm. 43, John xiv 1-3, 2Cor v 6-8, Phil. 
i.23) See Pah*disk 

2 The place of woe In tins sense it is 
1 the rendering of the Greek Gehenna m Mat. 

| v 22, 29, 30 , x 28 , xvni 9; xxni. 15, 33; 

' Mark ix 47, Lukexii 5, and Jas iii 6 This 
woid is the Greek form of the Hebrew* Ge- 
hmnom , valley of Hinnom, where children 
were burnt to Molech From the horrible 
sms practiced in it, its pollution by Josiah, 
and pel haps also because offal w r as burnt in 
it, tlie valley of Hinnom became a type of 
sin and woo. and the name passed into use as 
a designation for the place of eternal pun¬ 
ishment (Mat xmii 8, 9: Mark ix 43). 
From the si ones witnessed in the valley 
imagery w as hoi row ed to describe the Ge¬ 
henna of the lost (Mat v 22; ep xm 42; 
Mark ix 48) In 2 Pet n 4, “ to cast down to 
hell ” is the rendering of the verb tartarod , 
meaning “to cast dowm to Tartarus ’’ The 
Tartarus of the Romans, the Tartaros of the 
Greeks, was their place of woe, situated as 
far below’ Hades as Hades was below* heaven 
Though the etymologies aie different, Ge¬ 
henna and Tartaius aie essentially the same 
in meaning Each is the place of punish¬ 
ment for the lost 

Hel'len-ist. 

One, not of the Greek nation, who spoke 
Greek. The term is used specially of Jew’s, m 
whatever part of the vvoild they lived, w ho had 
adopted the Greek tongue, and w ith it often 
Greek practices and opinions (R V., margin 
of Acts \ i 1 and ix 29) The text calls them 
Grecian Jews; the A. V. simply Grecians. 

Hel'met. See Armor. 

He'lon [perhaps, strong] 

Father of Eliab, prmee of Zebulun (Num. 
i 9, n 7, mi 24, 29; x 16). 

Hem. 

The edge, border, or margin of a garment 
(Ex xxvm. 33. 54; xxxix 24, 25, 26, m the 
R. V skirts: and Mat ix. 20; xiv 36. in the 
R Y borders). The Jew’s attached a certain 
sacreduess to the hem, fringe, or border of 
their garments 

He'mam. See Homam. 
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He'man [faithful]. 

1. A sage whose reputation for wisdom was 
high in Solomon’s reign (1 Kin. iv. 31). He 
belonged to the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. ii. 6). 
He composed a meditative psalm (Ps. lxxxviii., 
according to its second and doubtless original 
title). 

2. A singer in David’s reign, a son of Joel, 
a grandson of the prophet Samuel, of the 
Levite family of Korah (1 Chron. vi 33 ; xv. 
1?) In addition to singing, he was appointed 
to sound a brazen cymbal (19) He rose to a 
prominent place among David’s musicians 
(xvi 41, 42). 

He'math. See Hamath for Amos vi. 14, 
A. V., and Hammath for 1 Chron. ii. 55, A. V. 

Hem'dan [pleasant, desirable] 

A Honte, the eldest son of Dish on (Gen. 
xxxvi 26). In the parallel passage, 1 Chron 
i. 41, the Hebrew text and R. V. have Ham- 
ran, which A V. erroneously represents by 
Amram The two Hebrew words differ only 
in the third consonant The difference is un¬ 
doubtedly due to a scribe who confounded 
resh and daleth (q v) Whether Hemdan 
or Hamran was the original form cannot be 
determined at present 

Hemlock. See Gall 2 and Wormwood. 

Hen, I. See Cock 

Hen, II. [grace, favor, kindness] 

A son of Zephaniah (Zech vi 14). But on 
the margin of R V Hen is translated, the 
passage reading thus, “for the kindness of 
the son of Zephaniah,” m which case that 
son’s name disappears ! 

He'na. : 

A citv captured by the Assyrians (2 Kin. 1 
xviii 34. xix 13 ; Is xxxvii 13) It is men- j 
tinned in connection with Sepharvaim, and ! 
is accordingly sought for in the neighborhood 
of Babylonia Hena is commonly identified 
with the ancient town of Ana, at a fold over 
the Euphrates, about 160 miles northwest of 
Bagdad Extensive ruins still exist at the 
spot The two names, howevei, are radically 
different Another conjeetuie places it on 
an island m the Euphrates, wheie the As¬ 
syrian inscriptions locate a certain Anat. 

Hen'a-dad [probably, favor of Hadad]. 

Founder of a Levitical family, w T hose sons 
supported Zerubbabel at the time the founda¬ 
tions of the temple were being laid (Ezra lii. 
9), and assisted m rebuilding the wall of Je¬ 
rusalem (Neh ill. 18). 

Hen'na [Persian henna , Arabic 1}anna]. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Kopher, cov¬ 
ering, in the Septuagint and m R V of Song 
i. 14 and iv 13 It is translated in the A V. 
camphire. Henna is a plant of the Lythrariese 
or loosestrife order (Lausonia alba or mermis ), 
with opposite entire leaves, and fragrant, yel¬ 
low and white flowers m corymbs or clusters 
(Song l 14). The Greeks called it kupros , 
from the island of Cyprus, w heie it grew 7 In 
Palestine its special seat was the virtually 


tropical region of En-gedi (Song i. 14) and 
Jericho (War iv. 8,3). The leaves and young 
twigs are made into a fine powder, converted 
into paste with hot water, and used by ori¬ 
ental women and wealthy men to dye the 
finger and toe nails and the soles of the feet 
a reddish orange color Some Egyptian 
mummies are found with these parts dyed 
in the same manner 

He'noch. See Enoch for 1 Chron. i 3, A. 
V., and Hanoch for 1 Chron. i. 33, A. V. 

He'pher [pit, well] 

1. A town west of the Jordan (Josh xn. 
17) The name belonged to a district also, 
probably near Socoli (1 Kin. iv. 10) 

2. A son of Gilead, founder of a tribal fam¬ 
ily of Man asseh (Num xxvi. 32, xxvn. 1; 
Josh xvii 2). 

3. A man of Judah, son of Ashhur of Tekoa 
(1 Chron iv 6) 

4 A Meeherathite. and one of David’s 
worthies (1 Chron xi 36) See, however, 
remarks under Ur, II 

Heph'zi-bah [my delight is in her] 

1. Mother of king Manasseh (2 Kin xxi 1). 

2 A symbolical name to be given to Zion 

(Is Ixii 4). 

He'res [sun] 

1 An eminence m the district of Aijalon 
(Judg i 35) The meaning and a comparison 
with Josh xix 41, 42 reiulei the opinion 
probable that mount Ileres is essentially 
identical with the town Ir-shemesh, that is 
Beth-shemesh 

2 A pass east of the Jordan (Judg vm. 
13, R V). 

3 An Egyptian city See On 

He'resh [artificial w T ork, aitifice, silence] 

A Levite (1 Chron lx 15j. 

Her'e-sy [Greek ‘airesis, taking (especially 
of a tow 7 n), a sect (Acts v 17 , xv 5)]. 

1 A party, sect, or faction, strong party 
spirit, even when this is not produced on one 
side or the other by departure from sound 
doctrine (1 Cor xi 19, on margin of R V sects, 
factions, Gal v. 20, on margin of R V par¬ 
ties) 

2 A doctrine or a sect consequent upon de¬ 
parture from sound doctrine (2 Pet n 1, mar¬ 
gin of R V sects of perdition). 

He'retb, in A V. Hareth, the Hebrew paus- 
al form. 

A forest in Judah, in which David for a 
time lurked while his life was being sought 
by Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 5). 

Her'mas. 

A Christian at Rome to whom Paul sent his 
salutations (Rom. xvi. 14). 

Her'mes. 

1 The Greek god corresponding to the Ro¬ 
man Mercury (Acts xiv. 12, R. V margin). 
See Mercury 

2. A Christian (not the same as Hermas) 
at Rome, to whom Paul sent his salutations 
(Rom xvi. 14). 
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Her-mog'e-nes [sprung from Hermes]. 

An inhabitant of the Roman province of 
Asia, who finally, with many others, turned 
away from the apostle Paul (2 Tim 1 15). 

Her'mon [mountain peak or sacred moun- 
taiu] 

A mountain called by the Sidonians Sinon, 
a coat of mail, and by the Amontes Kemr or 
Shenir (Dent in 8, 0). The last name be¬ 
longed especially to a part of the mountain. 
Another name for it was Sion, elevated (iv. 
48) It constituted the northeastern limit 
of the Israelite conquests under Mos(s and 
Joshua (I)eut lii 8, 9; Josl \i 3, 17, xn. 
1, 5, xm 5, 11; 1 Chron v 23) It figures 
m Hebrew poetry, being coupled with Tabor 


R V ) , or perhaps the word in this passage 
is a common noun and means peaks of Pal¬ 
estine The summit of the mountain is cov¬ 
ered with snow all the yeai round, wavy 
white furrows descending from the ciestin 
the lines of the several valleys The pioper 
source of the Jordan is in Hermon Some 
one of its solitary recesses rather than the 
summit of Tabor was probablv the scene of 
our Lord’s transfiguration Hermon is now 
called Jebel esh-Sheik. 

Her'mon-ites. 

Natives or inhabitants of mount Hermon 
(Ps. xln 6, A V , in R V , the Hermons). 

Her'od. 

The name of several rulers over Palestine 



Mount Hermon. 


(Ps lxxxix 12), Zion (cxxxiii. 3), and Leba¬ 
non (Song iv. 8), really, however, overtopping 
them all It constitutes the southern end of 
the Anti-Lebanon chain, and rises to the ele¬ 
vation of 9166 feet above the sea. It may be 
seen from many parts of Palestine. From the 
plain of Tyre, the north peak seems higher 
than the southern one, and the center more 
depressed than either. Having these peaks 
it is described as the Hermons (Ps xln 6, 


and the adjacent regions or portions of them. 
Three are mentioned in the N. T. by the 
name of Herod and one by the name of 
Agnppa. 

1. Herod the Great. —He was the 
second son of the Idumeean Antipas, or 
Antipater, by his wife Cyprus, who was of 
the same race (Antiq. xiv. 1, 3; 7, 3) 
Thus, neither by the father’s nor by the 
mother’s side was Herod a real Jew, 
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though the Idumseans, who had been 
conquered 125 b. c by John Hyrcanus, 
and compelled to be circumcised and adopt 
Judaism, had now become nominally Jews. 

Antipater was made procurator of Judaea 
by Caesar in 47 b c (Antiq xiv. 8, 3 and 5) 
He had five children, Phasaelus, Herod, 
Joseph, Pheroras, and a daughter Salome (7, 
S). -7 Phasaelus, the eldest son, was made gov¬ 
ernor of Jerusalem and vicinity by his 
father, and Galilee was committed to Herod, 
who was then 25 years old (9, 2). After the 
murder of Antipater, 43 B c., Marc Antony 
visited Syria and appointed the two brothers 
tetrarchs, committing the public affairs of 
the Jews to them (13, 1). They were after¬ 
wards sorely pressed by Antigonus, last king 
of the Maccabaean family, and the Parthians. 
Phasaelus fell into their hands and committed 
suicide to avoid being put to death by them 
(13, 10). The Romans were now induced by 
Antony to espouse the cause of Herod; and 
war ensued with Antigonus and the Par¬ 
thians, in the course of which Herod’s brother 
Joseph was slam m battle (15,10), Jerusalem 
was captured and Herod became king of 
Judaea in 37 B c 

The surviving children of Antipater were 
now Herod, Pheroras, and Salome. Salome 
married her uncle Joseph (Antiq xv. 3, 5 ; 
War i. 22,4) After he had been put to death 
for adultery, 34 B. c , she married Costobarus, 
an Idumaean of good family whom Herod 
made governor of Idumaea and Gaza (An¬ 
tiq. xv. 7, 9. War i. 24, 6). She divorced 
him (Antiq. xv. 7, 10), and against her will 
was married to Alexas, a fnend of Herod’s 
(War i 28, 6). During the whole of Herod’s 
reign, she engaged in intrigues against mem¬ 
bers of his family; but she was faithful tQ 
him, and he bequeathed to her Jamnia, Ash- 
dod, and Phasaelis near Jericho (Antiq. 
xvii. 6, 1; 8, 1: 11, 5) She accompanied 
Herod’s son Archelaus to Rome, when he 
went thither to obtain imperial sanction to 
ascend the throne Her ostensible purpose 
was to assist him in prosecuting his claim, 
but her real object was to thwart him (War 


ii. 2, 1-4) She died about A. D 10, when 
Marcus Ambivius was procurator (Antiq, 
xviii 2, 2). Pheroras, the youngest of the 
four sons of Antipater (Antiq xiv. 15, 4). 
lived nearly as long as Herod He was part¬ 
ner in the kingdom, had the title of tetrarch, 
and enjoyed the revenue accruing from the 
country east of the Jordan (War i. 24, 5). 
He was more than once accused of plotting 
the death of Herod, and matters came to a 
crisis shortly before the latter’s death ; but 
Pheroras died without being brought to trial 
(Antiq xvii 3, 3) 

Herod the Great had ten wives from first 
to last (Antiq xvii 1, 3; War l xxvm 4) 
His first wife was Dons, a woman of an ob¬ 
scure family m Jerusalem She bore him 
one son, Antipater, who took an active part 
in the events of Herod’s reign, plotting 
against his younger half-brothers to secure 
the kingdom for himself. Herod, just be¬ 
fore the capture of Jerusalem, by which he 
became king, married his second wife, the 
beautiful and chaste Manamne, granddaugh¬ 
ter of Hyrcanus. She bore him three sons, 
Alexander, Anstobulus, and the youngest son 
who died childless, and two daughters, 
Cyprus and Salampsio. Manamne was put 
to death in 29 b. c (Antiq. xv. 7, 4). About 
24 B. c. he married Manamne. daughter of 
Simon, whom he raised to the high-pnesthood 
(xv. 9, 3; xviii. 5, 4). Herod also took to 
wife his two nieces, whose names are not 
given and who died childless, Malthace a 
Samaritan, Cleopatra of Jerusalem, Pallas, 
Phaedra, and Elpis With the two unnamed 
nieces and last three of known name history 
is not specially concerned The descendants 
of the others are more important Of Man¬ 
amne, Simon’s daughter, Herod was bom ; 
Malthace became mother of Archelaus, Heiod 
Antipas, and a daughter Olympias; and Cleo¬ 
patra bore Herod and Philip 

The domestic troubles of Herod began 
early in his reign in the hatred which he 
incited in the beloved Manamne toward 
himself; and they culminated in the last dec¬ 
ade of his reign, when his sons had reached 
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manhood. The domestic history eventually 
revolves about the eight young men, Antip¬ 
ater, son of Dons; Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus, sons of Marianme; Herod, son of 
Manamne, Simon’s daughter; Archelaus and 
Antipas, sons of Malthace ; and Herod and 
Philip, sons of Cleopatra Alexander mar¬ 
ried Gl-yphyra, daughter of Archelaus, king 
of Cappadocia. Two sons were horn to 
them whose history is not important (Antiq. 
xvi. 1, 2; War i 24, 2) Anstobulus mar¬ 
ried his first cousin, Bernice, daughter of 
Herod’s sister, Salome, and became the father 
of five children, several of whom played an 
important part later in the history Of 
these two young men, sons of the beloved 
Mariamne, Antipater, the firstborn of Herod, 
was jealous His jealousy w*as aroused 
against his half-brothers by the evident in¬ 
tention of his father to overlook his right as 
firstborn in their favor (War i 22, 1), and he 
and his clique at court poisoned the mind of 
Herod against them. At length, about? orb b. 
c., Herod had them put to death, named An¬ 
tipater his heir and appointed Herod, son of 
Mariamne, Simon’s daughter, next in succes¬ 
sion (Antiq. xvi 11, 7 ; xvii 3, 2 , War i 29, 
2). This order conformed to birth, his sons 
Archelaus and Antipas, Heiod and Philip, 
being doubtless vounger than Herod, son of 
Mariamne. Antipater next accused Herod’s 
sister, Salome, and his sons, Archelaus and 
Philip, who were in Rome being educated, 
of plotting the murder of Herod : but the 
crime charged against Salome was brought 
home to himself He and his uncle Phe- 
roras, Herod’s brother, w y ere accused of seek¬ 
ing the king’s life Pheroras died, but 
Antipater w r as cast into prison Herod’s sus¬ 
picions were thereby aroused that Anti pater 
had falsely accused Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus, who had already been executed, and 
he altered his w ill, appointing Antipas to he 
his successor, and passed over Archelaus, the 
elder brother, and Philip, as he still held 
them in suspicion (War l 32, 7) Soon after¬ 
wards he ordered Antipater to be slain and 
altered his wull again, giving the kingdom to 
Archelaus, making Antipas tetrarch of Gali¬ 
lee and Penea, and Philip tetrarch of 
Batanea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis, and 
bestowing several cities on his sister Salome 
(Antiq xvn 8, 1 ; War i, 33, 7). Heiod’s 
disposition of lus affairs was obser\ ed at his 
death, except that Archelaus was finally con¬ 
firmed by the emperor Augustus not as king 
but as ethnarch of Judaea (Antiq. xvn. 11, 4 
and 5). 

Herod, son of Simon’s daughter, Mariamne, 
married, or had married, Herodias, daughter 
of his half-brother, the dead Anstobulus. 
She, however, left him and married another 
half-brother of his, Herod the tetrarch, and 
her former husband disappears from history. 
So does Herod, son of Cleopatra and brother 
of Philip, the tetrarch. See Herodias and 
Philip. Aristobulus, as already mentioned, 


had married Ins cousin, Bernice, daughter of 
Salome, and had begotten five children 
(War l 28. 1) They were Herod, Agrippa, 
Anstobulus, Herodias. and Manamne Herod 
married Mariamne, daughter of Olympias, 
daughter of Herod the Great and the Sama- 
I ntan Malthace , Agrippa married Cyprus, 
daughter of Salampsio and Phasaelus the 
younger, son of Herod the Great’s brother, 
Phasaelus, Anstobulus married Jotape, 
daughter of a king of Emesa; Herodias 
married two uncles m succession, as already 
noted , and Mariamne married Antipater, 
son of Dons (Antiq xvm. 5, 4 ; War i 28, 5; 
cp. 4) Three of these children of Aristo- 
bulus are persons of note—namely, Herod, 
Agrippa, and Herodias. Herodias was the 
w’oman w’ho crowmed her infamies by telling 
her daughter to demand the head of John the 
Baptist in a charger Herod was made king of 
Chalcis. and after his wnfe’s death took his 
niece, Bernice, Agnppa's daughter, to wife 
Agrippa became king Agrippa I. He mar¬ 
ried, had one son and three daughters Three 
of these children are mentioned in Scripture, 
Agrippa II. and the two notorious women, 
Bernice and Drusilla 

Besides this domestic history of the rise of 
the family to power and the intrigues among 
its members, there is the political history of 
Herod’s reign Soon after he had been made 
ruler in Galilee, which w'as in 47 or 46 b c . 
he came in contact w T ith the sanhedrin 
through his summary execution of some 
robbers without the sanhedrin's formal per¬ 
mission He was summoned for trial and 
appeared with an armed body guard, lntimi- 
| dating the council He was acquitted for 
I lack of evidence Herod sought to be, for 
| his own interest, on good terms with the suc¬ 
cessive representatives of the warring fac¬ 
tions into which the Roman people w ere then 
■divided. He obtained a generalship from 
Sextus Ctesar, piesident of Syna, a relative 
of the great Julius Ca*sar; and then, after a 
time, gained the favor of Cassius, the most 
malignant of the great dictator’s assassins. 
Then he cast in his lot with Marc An¬ 
tony, one ot the murdered man's chief 
avengers , nor was even this his last change 
of sides. About 41 B c Heiod was made 
tetraich of Galilee by Antony, and having, 

1 after fresh vicissitudes, gone to Rome m 40 B. 

| c, as a tugitne rather than a visitor, his 
| patron induced the Roman senate to appoint 
' him king of the Jews It was not, however, 

I till 37 B. c that, w r ith the assistance of 
I Sosius, a general of Antony's, he succeeded 
in taking Jerusalem, and commencing his 
j actual reign By his marriage at this time 
with Mariamne, granddaughter of Hyrcanus 
and daughter ot Alexander, son of Aristo¬ 
bulus, he became allied with the royal As- 
moiifean family. He now endeavored to 
further strengthen his position by the re¬ 
moval of possible rivals. The principal mem¬ 
bers of the party of Antigonus, forty-five m 
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number, were sought out and put to death. 
Soon afterwards Manamne’s brother, Aristo- 
bulus, a boy of seventeen, whom Herod had 
just raised to the lngh-pilestliood. was 
drowned in a bath by Herod’s orders, within 
a year after his elevation to the pontificate ; 
and about 31 B c her grandfather, although 
eighty years old, was put to death (Antiq 
xv 1, 2 ; 3, 3; 6, 2). Herod’s attention was 
called from these atrocities by the new crisis 
which had arisen. His patron Antony was 
totally defeated by Octavius in the sea fight 
at Actium on September 2, 31 B c. The po¬ 
sition of Herod was now critical, but he 
made a manly and judicious speech to the 
victorious Octavius, and was forgiven for his 
partisanship toward Antony. He was given 
the friendship of the man he had offended, 
and retained it through most of his life, be¬ 
sides having his dominions increased (xv 6, 
5-7 ; 10, 3) The murder of a wife’s brother 
and her grandfather did not tend to increase 
her attachment to her husband, and by and 
by variance arose between Herod and Man- 
amne It increased, till it culminated at 
length in the queen’s being falsely accused 
and executed Remorse followed m due 
course, and almost, if not altogether, deprived 
the king of reason (Antiq xv 7 7 , xvn 0,5; 
War i 22, 5; 33, 5) Partly to diveit his 
mind from gloomy remembrances, partly to 
please Octavius, now the emperor Augustus, 
he built theaters and exhibited games, both 
of these acts being inconsistent with Judaism 
He also rebuilt, enlarged, and beautified a 
place named Strato’s Tower, calling it, after 
his imperial patron Caesarea It ultimately 
became the Roman capital of Palestine (Antiq 
xv 8, 5 , 9,6; cp. Acts xxiii 23,24) Then, 
to conciliate the Jews, he, between 19 and 
II or 9 B c , rebuilt and beautified the tem¬ 
ple. The birth of Jesus Christ took place at 
the close of Herod’s life, after he had re¬ 
moved his rivals fiom other families by vio¬ 
lent deaths, and when Ins domestic troubles 
were at their height He had slam his sons 
Alexander and Anstobulus, and more re¬ 
cently Antipater, for plotting against his life; 
and now he was told that a child of David's 
line had just been born to be king of the 
Jews. The slaughter of the infants who 
came into the world about the same time 
and place was such a method of meeting the 
difficulty as would suggest itself to one with 
Herod’s propensity to bloodshed (Mat. ii 1- 
19). It was one of the last acts of his life. 
Seized at length with loathsome and mortal 
disease, he repaired to Callirhoe, the hot 
sulphur springs of the Zerka, the water 
fiom which runs into the eastern part of the 
Dead Sea. They came to be called, in con¬ 
sequence, by many, th.e baths of Herod ; but 
they did not do the king much good (Antiq. 
xvii 6, 5). He felt that he w T as dying, and 
that there would be rejoicing w r hen he passed 
away. He therefore told his sister Salome and 
her husband Alexas to shut up the principal 


Jews in the circus at Jericho, and put them to 
death w henever he expired, that there might 
be mourning at, though, of course, not for, 
his death Then, about 4 B c, he passed 
away, m the seventieth year of his age and 
the thirty-fourth of his reign, counting from 
the time when he actually obtained the king¬ 
dom. When news of his demise arrived, the 
circus prisoners w T ere set free, and the death 
of the tyiant w r as welcomed as a relief in¬ 
stead of being attended by mourning, lamen¬ 
tation, and woe (Antiq xvii. 6, 5; 8, 2). 

2 Herod the Tetrarch — A son of 
Herod the Great by his Samaritan wife called 
Malthaee He was, therefore, half Idumtean 
and half Samaritan, pci haps without a single 
drop of Jewish blood in his veins. He w T as 
called indifferently Antipas and Herod 
(Antiq. xvn 1, 3; xviii. 5, 1 : 6, 2 : War n 
9, 1), and it is customary to distinguish him 
from the other Herods of the family as 
Herod Antipas He w as the full brother of 
Archelaus, and w T as younger than Arclielaus 
(Antiq xvn 6,1 ; War i 32. 7 ; 33, 7) He w as 
educated w ith him and his half-brother Philip 
at Rome (Antiq xvn 1, 3) By the second 
testament of his father, the kingdom was 
bequeathed to him (6, 1) ; but by his father’s 
final will he w T as appointed tetrareli of 
Galilee and the kingdom w T as given to 
Archelaus (8,1) On his father’s death he com¬ 
peted with his brother for the kingdom, hut 
received only the tetrarchy of Galilee and 
Peraea (Antiq xvii 11,4; Luke in 1). He 
erected a w r all around Sepplions, and made n 
his metropolis Betharampbtha m Pencil he 
walled, and built a palace there It was named 
Livias and Julias, aftei Augustus’ daughter 
(Antiq xvm 2, 1 ). see Betti-h \r He also 
built Tiberias (3) He married a daughter 
of Aretas, king of the Nabathaean Arabs, 
whose capital was Petra , but aftei wauls, while 
lodging at Rome with Herod Philip, his hall- 
brother, he indulged a guilty passion for his 
entertainer’s wife, Herodias, and arranged 
to divorce his lawful consort and take 
Herodias instead. This immoral transaction 
was carried into effect Herodias was a mas¬ 
culine woman, Herod a weak man , she was 
his evil genius, and made a tool of him, as 
Jezebel had done of Ahab Aretas resented 
the injury inflicted upon his daughter, and 
he commenced a war against Herod and 
waged it successfully (5, 1). Herodias was 
the prime mover in the murder of John the 
Baptist (Mat. xiv. 1-13; Antiq. xviii. 5, 2) 
Because of his cunning, the tetrarch was 
described by our Lord as that fox (Luke xm. 
31, 32). But the tetrarch had a following, 
for mention is made of the leaven of Herod 
(Mark viii. 15) ; see Herodians. When the 
fame of Jesus began to spread abroad, the 
uneasy conscience of Herod made him fear 
that John had risen from the dead (Mat. xiv. 
1, 2). He wras present at Jerusalem at the 
time of the crucifixion, and Jesus was sent 
to him by Pilate. He thought that now he 
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would have the opportunity of seeing a mir¬ 
acle performed, but he was disappointed, and 
with his men of war set Jesus at naught. 
The same day he was reconciled to Pilate, 
whereas they had before been at variance 
(Luke xxin. 7-12, 15; Acts iv 27). The ad¬ 
vancement of Heredias’ brother Agnppa to 
be king, while her husband remained only 
tetrarch, aroused the envy of this proud 
woman, and she prevailed upon Herod to go 
with her to Rome and ask for a crown 
Agnppa, however, sent letters after them to 
the emperor Caligula, accusing Herod of be¬ 
ing secretly in league with the Partliians, 
and Herod was m consequence banished to 
Lyons in Gaul, A i) 59, where he died 
(Antiq xviii 7, 1, 2, War ii. 9, C, Greek 
text) 

3 Herod the King — Josephus calls him 
simply Agnppa. Both names are generally 
combined, and he is designated Herod Agnppa 
I , to distinguish him from Herod Agrippa II , 
befoie whom Paul was tried Agnppa I was 
the son of Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great 
and Maiiamne, granddaughter of Hvrcauus 
lie was educated in Rome with Drusus, son 
of the emperor Tiberius, and Claudius (Antiq 
x\m (5, 1 and l); but the death of Drusus 
and lack of funds led to his return to Judiea 
(21 In \ i) 57 he made another journey to 
Rome to bung accusations against llerod the 
tetianli (\ntiq xvin 5, 3, Warn 9, 5) He 
did not K'turn when hi* business was trans¬ 
acted. but remained in the metropolis, culti¬ 
vating the acquaintance of people who might 
lie of use to him m the future Among 
others, he ingratiated himself with Cams, son 
of German icus, who shoitlv became the em¬ 
peror Caligula (Antiq xvm (5.4; Wai ii 9, 
5) For rash words spoken in favor ot Cams, 
Tiberius cast him into chains, but six months 
later Cams became emperor, and appointed 
Agnppa to be king of the tetiareliy which 
his late uncle Philip had governed, and also 
of the tetrarcliy of L\samas (Antiq xvm (5, 
10) In a I) 39 the emperor banished Herod 
the tetiarcli, and added his tetrarcliy, winch 
was Galilee, to the kingdom ol Agrippa (7,2) 
Agrippa left Ins kingdom for a time, and re¬ 
sided at Rome (8, 7) During this sojourn at 
the capital he prevailed upon the emperor to 
desist from Ins determination to erect Ins 
statue m the temple at Jerusalem (8, 7 and 
8) When Caligula w t us assassinated, and 
Claudius, against his own will, chosen m his 
room, Agrippa, who was then at Rome, acted 
as negotiator between the senate and the new 
emperor, whom he persuaded to take office. 
As a reward, Agrippa had Judaea and Sa¬ 
maria added to his dominions, wffiicli now 
equaled those of Herod the Great (Autiq 
xix. 3-5; War n. 11, 1-5). He commenced 
to build a wall about the northern suburb of 
Jerusalem, so as to include it in the city, but 
was ordered to abandon the work (Antiq. xix. 
7, 2). He slew James, the brother of John, 
with the sword (Acts xii. 1, 2), imprisoned 
20 


Peter (3-19 , and at Caesarea, immediately 
after he had accepted divine honor, was mis¬ 
erably eaten up of worms (20-23; Antiq. xix. 
8, 2) He died A d 44, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, leaving four children, of 
whom three are mentioned in Scripture, 
Agrippa, Bernice, and Drusilla (War ii. 11, 6) 

4 Agrippa, commonly known as Herod 
Agrippa II He was son of Herod Agnppa 

I, and consequently great-grandson of Herod 
the Great, and w T as the brother of the noto¬ 
rious women Bernice and Drusilla (War ii. 

II, 6) At the time of his father’s death, 
a D 44. he was 17 years old, and residing at 
Rome, where he was being brought up in the 
imperial household (Antiq xix 9, 1 and 2) 
The emperor Claudius was dissuaded from ap¬ 
pointing him to the throne of his father on 

i account of his youth, and Judaea was placed 
I under a procurator Agnppa remained in 
1 Rome. He successfully seconded the efforts 
I of the Jewish ambassadors to obtain the im- 
' penal permission to retain the official robes 
i of the high priest under their own control 
' (xx 1, 1) When his uncle Herod, king of 
( Chaleis, died about a d 48, Claudius pres¬ 
ently bestowed his small realm on the west¬ 
ern slope of Anti-Lebanon on Agnppa (5, 2; 
War ii 12, 1; 14, 4, cp i 9 2), so that he be¬ 
came king Agrippa He espoused the cause 
| of the Jewish commissioners w ho had come 
to Rome to appear against the procurator 
Cumanus and the Samaritans, and he pre¬ 
vailed upon the emperor to grant them an 
audience (Antiq xx 6, 3; War ii 12. 7) In 
a. d 52 Claudius transferred him from the 
kingdom of Chaleis to a larger realm formed 
of the tetrarchy of Philip, which contained 
Batanea, Traehonitis, and Gaulomtis. the 
tetrarchy of Lysanias, and the province of 
Abilene (Antiq xx 7, 1, War ii 12, 8). His 
Constant companionship wuth his sister Ber¬ 
nice about this time began to create scandal 
! (Antiq xx 7, 3) In a d 54 or 55 Nero 
; added the cities of Tiberias and Tarichese in 
i Galilee and Julias in Persea with its depend- 
i ent towms to his dominion (8, 4). When Felix 
I had been succeeded by Festus as procurator 
I of Judaea, Agnppa went to Gesarea to salute 
him, accompanied by Bernice Paul was 
then in confinement. Festus laid his case 
before the king, and on the morrow the apos¬ 
tle was permitted to plead his cause before 
the procurator, the king, and Bernice. He 
was entirely successful in clearing himself 
(Acts xxv 13-xxvi 32) Soon afterwards 
Agrippa built an addition to the palace of the 
Asmouseans at Jerusalem (Antiq. xx. 8, 11). 
Later still he enlarged and beautified Caesarea 
Philippi, and established theatrical exhibi¬ 
tions at Berytus (9, 4). When the troubles 
which culminated in the Jewish war began, 
Agrippa endeavored to dissuade the Jew r s 
from making armed resistance to Fadus the 
procurator and the Romans (War ii. 16, 2-5; 
17, 4 ; 18, 9 ; 19, 3). When the war broke in 
its fury, he fought by the side of Vespasian, 
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and was wounded at the siege of Gamala (iii. 
9, 7 and 8; 10, 10; iv. 1, 3) After the cap¬ 
ture of Jerusalem he removed with Bernice 
to Rome, where he was invested with the dig¬ 
nity of prastor. He died A D 100. 

Her'od, Pal'ace of. 

A palace-fortress erected by Herod the 
Great about the year 24 or 23 B. c (Antiq. 
xv. 9, 1 and 3). It stood at the northwest 
corner of the upper city, adjoined the tow¬ 
ers of Hippicus, Phasaelus, and Manamne 
on their south, and formed with them a 
stronghold which excited the admiration of 
even the Romans (War v. 4, 4 ; 5, 8; vi 8, 1; 
9, 1). Its site is the modern citadel by the 
Jaifa gate. The three towers were built of 
white stone. Hippicus was square, with sides 
25 cubits in length. To the height of 30 cubits 
it consisted of solid masonry ; over this was 
a reservoir, 20 cubits deep; and over this 
again a two-story house, 25 cubits m height, 
surmounted by battlements 2 cubits high 
with turrets 3 cubits higher The entire al¬ 
titude of the tower was 80 cubits Phasaelus 
was larger. Its stock was a cube of solid 
masonry measuring 40 cubits in each direc¬ 
tion, surmounted by a cloister, and that in 
turn by a palatial tower Its entire height 
was about 90 cubits. It was completed about 
the year 10 b c (Antiq xvi 5, 2) Manamne 
had half the dimensions of Phasaelus, save 
that it was 50 cubits high. It was magnifi¬ 
cently adorned by Herod as befitted a tower 
named in honor of his wife. The palace 
proper on the south of these towers w r as en¬ 
tirely walled about to the height of 30 cubits, 
and was further protected by turrets w r hich 
surmounted the wall and stood at equal dis¬ 
tances from each other Within were open 
courts with groves of trees, and numerous 
apartments, among which tw 7 o w ere conspic¬ 
uous for size and beauty, and were called 
Cmsareum and Agrippium, after Herod’s 
friends (Antiq xv 9, 3, 10,3; War i 21, 1; v. 
4, 4). The palace was occupied by Sabinus, the 
procurator of Syria (Antiq xvii 10, 2 and 3; 
War li. 3,2 and 3) In it Pilate erected gold¬ 
en shields in honor of the emperor Tiberius ; 
and it is expressly called the house of the pro¬ 
curators (Philo, de legat. ad Caium, xxxviii. 
and xxxix.). The procurator Florus took up 
his quarters in this building erected his tri¬ 
bunal before it, and sentenced men to scourg¬ 
ing and crucifixion (War li 14, 8 and 9). It 
was burned by the seditious Jews at the be¬ 
ginning of the war with the Romans. The 
three mighty towers, however, withstood the 
flames, and were allowed by the conqueror to 
stand as a witness to the kind of city the Ro¬ 
mans had overthrown (War ii. 17,8; vii. 1,1). 

He-ro'di-ans. 

A Jewish party in the time of our Lord, 
who were evidently partisans of the Herod 
family. The Herods were not of proper Jew¬ 
ish descent, and they had supplanted a royal 
family not merely Jewish, but of priestly 


blood and lank. They also supported then 
authority by trying to please their Roman 
patrons If the Herodians took the part of 
the Herods in these two respects, then they 
w T ere in direct antagonism to the Pharisees, 
with w hom, however, they combined at Jeru¬ 
salem to entangle our Lord by the ensnaring 
question about paying tribute to Ctesar (Mat. 
xxii. 16; Mark xn. 13); and earlier m Galilee 
had joined m plotting against his life (Mark 
iii 6; cp Mark vm. 15). Another view 7 is 
that, condoning the Herods’ Idumsean de¬ 
scent, the Herodians supported them mere¬ 
ly as the representatives of national against 
foreign rule, in which case their union with 
the Phansees would be quite natural. 

He-ro'di-as. 

Daughter of Anstobulus, and half-sister of 
Herod Agiippa I She was marned to Herod, 
the son of Herod the Great by Manamne, the 
high priest Simon’s daughter This husband 
is called Philip in the N T., but is not en¬ 
titled a tetrareh (Mat xiv 3; Mark vi 17) 
He was a different person fiom Philip the 
tetrareh It is customary to speak of him as 
Herod Philip, which was probably his full 
name See Philip 4. His half-brother, Herod 
the tetrareh, indulged a guilty passion for her, 
and divorcing his w 7 ife, a daughter of king 
Aretas of Arabia, marned Herodias winle her 
first husband was still alive (Antiq xvm 5, 1, 
4; 6, 2; 7, 2 , War ii 9. 6). John the Baptist 
reproved the guilty pair, on which Herodias 
plotted his death, and when her daughter 
Salome had gained Herod’s favor bv dancing 
before him at agathenngof the dignitaries 
of his tetrarcliy, extorted from him a promise 
to give her the head of John the Baptist The 
king was sorry, but, for his oath’s sake, com¬ 
plied with her wishes (Mat. xiv. 3-12; Mark 
vi 17-29, Luke in. 19, 20; cp Prov vi 26) 
On the banishment of the tetrareh, Herodias 
went with lum into exile (Antiq xvm 7, 2 , 
War. n. 9, 6). 

Herodias’ daughter Salome marned Philip 
the tetrareh, son of Herod the Great After 
his death she married her first cousin, Aris- 
tobulus, son of king Agnppa's brother Herod 
and great-great-grandson of Herod the Great 
(Antiq. xvni. 5, 4) 

He-ro'di-on. 

A Christian at Rome whom Paul called his 
kinsman, and to whom he sent a salutation 
(Rom xvi 11). 

Her'on. 

The rendering of the Hebrew ’“naphah 
(Lev xi 19, on margin of R. V ibis; I)eut 
xiv 18) The bird so designated was held to 
be typical of a family, for it is followed by 
the words ‘ ‘ after its kind ” The heron fam¬ 
ily ( Ardeulse ), is placed under the Grallatot ex or 
Waders. The birds which it includes are 
generally of large size. They have a long 
bill, long bare legs adapted for wading, a 
large hind toe, and large wings, their flight, 
however, being comparatively slow. Their 
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food is principally fish and reptiles. The 
family contains the herons, the egrets, etc. 
The huff-hacked heron {Arden bubulcm), often 
called the white ibis, is the most abundant. 
These birds live and breed in vast numbers 
in the swamps of lake Huleh, and they asso¬ 
ciate with cattle in the pastures, where sev¬ 
eral purple ibises may usually be seen with 
them The common heron {Axlea eineien) 
occurs on the Jordan and its lakes, on the 
Kishon, and on the seacoast of Palestine 
With it are found also the purple heron {At den 
purpurea) and several egrets 

He'sed [pity, mercy] 

Father of one of Solomon’s purveyors (1 
Kin iv. 10) 

Hesh'bon [reason, intelligence]. 

The city of Sihon. the Amorite king, hut 
apparently taken originally from the Moabites 
(Num xxi 25-30, 34) It was assigned by 
Moses to the Reubenites, and after the con¬ 
quest was rebuilt bv the men of that tribe 
(xxxn 37; Josh xm 17). But it stood on the 
boundary line between Reuben and Gad (Josh 
xm 26), came to be possessed by the latter, 
and was assigned as a town of Gad to the 
Levites (Josh xxi 39.1 Ghron vi 81) The 
Moabites held it in Isaiah’s and Jeremiah’s 
times (Is xv. 4; xvi 8,9, Jer xlvm 2,33, 
34) Later still it was in the possession of 
Alexander Jannseus and Herod the Great 
(Antiq xm 15, 4 , xv 8. 5) It is still known 
as Hesban, a ruined city standing on an iso¬ 
lated hill w T ith the remains of a "wall, an 
archway, and a temple The .sides of the val¬ 
ley which commences just veest of the hill 
are honeycombed with caves and sepulchers 
A great reservoir, a little eastward from the 
ruins of Heshbon, is probably one of the pools 
which were outside the town walls (Song 
vi i 4). 

Hesh'mon [fatness, fertile soil]. 

A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 27) 

Heth. See Cheth and Hittites. 

Heth'Ion [perhaps, a hiding place]. 

A place on the northern boundary of Pales¬ 
tine, as prophesied by Ezekiel, near the en¬ 
tering m of Hamath (Ezek. xlvn 15; xlviii. 
1, cp Num. xxxi v 8) Not identified. 

Hez'e-ki. See Hizki 

Hez-e-ki'ah, m A V. once Hizkiah (Zeph. 
i. 1), once Hizkijah (Nek x. 17), in A. V of 
N. T. Ezekias, the Greek form [strength or 
a strong support is Jehovah ; or, in the longer 
Hebrew form m 2 Chrou. xxvm 27; Hos. i. 1, 
etc., Jehovah doth strengthen]. 

1. Son of Ahaz, king of Judah. He was 
associated with his father in the government 
in 728 b. c. From the fact that Ahaz was not 
buried in the royal sepulcher, Neteler has 
argued that he had been smitten with some 
disease which was regarded as a divine judg¬ 
ment on his sm Being incapacitated for ac¬ 


tive participation in the affairs of state, Heze¬ 
kiah was made active ruler. Hezekiah is 
wild to have begun to reign at the age of 25, 
but the number seems to he corrupt He was 
a devoted servantof Jehovah, and commenced 
his reign by repairing and cleansing the tem¬ 
ple, reorganizing its religious services and its 
ofhceis, and celebrating a great passover, to 
which lie invited not merely the two tribes, 
but the ten (2 Ghron xxix. 1-xxx. 13). He 
removed the high places, cast down the images, 
and broke m pieces the brazen serpent which 
Moses had made, but winch had become an 
object of idolatrous worship. He gained a 
victory over the Philistines, and in other 
ways became 1 great and prosperous In his 
fourth regnal year, 724 b. c, Shalmaneser 
commenced, and in 722 B c Sargon com¬ 
pleted, the siege of Samaria, carrying the ten 
tribes into captivity (2 Km xvni 9, 10). In 
714 b c, according to the method of reckon¬ 
ing already employed by the Hebrew annalist, 
began the series of Assyrian invasions which 
formed a marked feature of Hezekiah’s reign 
and terminated disastrously for Assyria. The 
biblical ac count of these events is presented 
as a connected narrative It falls into three 
sections the beginning of the invasions about 
714 (2 Km xvni 13 ; Is xxxvi 1 , probably 2 
Ghron xxxn 1-8 , cp invasion of Pliilistia in 
711, Is xx 1), the main campaign of 701, in 
its fust stage (2 Kin xvni 14-16), and in its 
final stage (17-xix 35,2 Ghron xxxii 9-21; 
Is xxxvi 2-xxxvn 36); and the end of the 
tioubler in 681 (2 Kin xix 36, 37; Is xxxvii. 
37, 38). Sargon was still on the throne of 
Assyria in 714 ; but he had placed his son Sen¬ 
nacherib in high military position before that 
date, and Sennacherib may have led the 
troops of his father which m 720 or 715 and 
the beginning of 714, probably at the lattei 
date*, “subjugated Judah ” according to the 
Assynan account, when the main army of 
Assyria w r as waging wai to the north and cast 
of Assyria Apparently immediately after 
the beginning of these invasions, in 714, 
Hezekiah was sick, probably from a carbun¬ 
cle, and nigh unto death; but was granted a 
new lease of life for fifteen years (2 Kin. xx 
1-11, Is. xxxvin ) To inquire into the sign 
which Hezekiah received at this time was 
the ostensible object of an embassy from 
Merodach-baladan, king of Babylon. The 
real object was to persuade Judah’s king to 
join the great confederacy w T hich was being 
secretly formed against the Assyrian power. 
Hezekiah was quite elated by the coming of 
the Babylonian ambassadors, and displayed 
to them his financial resources; but the 
prophet Isaiah warned him that the peo¬ 
ple of Judah would be carried captive to 
that same place from which the ambassa¬ 
dors had come (2 Kin. xx. 12-19; 2 Chron. 
xxxn. 31; Is. xxxix 1-8). Hezekiah joined 
the confederacy. Sargon, who was an able 
general, broke m upon the allies before their 
plans w r ere maluicd. His expedition against 
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Ashdod, conducted by his tartan (Is xx 1), 
took place in 711, and was occasioned by the 
refusal of Philistia, Judah, Edom, and Moab 
to pay tribute In 710 he dethroned Mero- 
dach-baladan and made himself king of Baby¬ 
lonia In 705 Sargon was murdered, and his 
son Sennacherib ascended the Assyrian throne. 
This change of rulers was the signal fbr new 
uprisings To quell revolt in the west, Sen¬ 
nacherib advanced as far as the country of 
the Philistines in 701, conquering Phoenicia 
on the way and receiving envoys from Ash¬ 
dod, Ammon, Moab, and Edom suing for 
peace Many towns still held out, and Sen¬ 
nacherib proceeded against Joppa, Beth- 
dagon, Ashkelon, and other places Turning 
eastward, he captured Lachish, pi telling Ins 
camp there and receiving tribute from the 
terrified Hezekiah. This tribute consisted 
of thirty talents of gold, three hundred, or, 
according to the Assyrian scribe who perhaps 
computes by a lighter standard, eight hun¬ 
dred talents of silver. Besides this, accord¬ 
ing to the Assyrian report, were precious 
stones, costly woods, articles of ivory, daugh¬ 
ter® of Hezekiah, women of the palace, and 
others To obtain the precious metals, Heze¬ 
kiah stripped the doors and pillars of the 
temple of their plating News, however, 
reached Sennacherib while still at Lachish 
of an alliance between the Philistine towns 
and Egypt and Ethiopia (2 Km. xvm 21, 
24), and, unwilling to have so strong a for¬ 
tress as Jerusalem in his rear, he sent a de¬ 
tachment from his army to garrison the city 
Hezekiah had heard of the advance of the 
southern army, and of the sturdy resistance 
of Ekron to the Assyrians His faith in 
Jehovah also revived under the exhorta¬ 
tions of Isaiah, and he refused to admit 
the Assyrian troops into the city In the 
meantime the Assyrian king had broken 
camp at Lachish and fallen back on Libnah 
(2 Kin. xix. 8) Hearing of Hezekiah’s new 
attitude of defiance, he dispatched messen¬ 
gers with threatening letters to him, vowing 
future vengeance; and, not daring to meet 
the Egyptians and Ethiopians while Ekron 
and Jerusalem were in his rear, he retreated 
toEltckeh. There the battle took place The 
Egyptians were repulsed, but the spoils of 
victory were inconsiderable. Sennacherib 
now turned his attention to the hostile towns 
in the vicinity. His devastation and his ad¬ 
vance toward Jerusalem were only terminated 
by the sudden plague which smote his army, 
whereby in one night 185,000 of his warriors 
perished (2 Kin. xix. 35, 36). See Senna¬ 
cherib Besides Isaiah, Hosea and Micah 
were contemporaries of Hezekiah (Hos i. 1; 
Mic. i 1) The king died about 698, leaving 
his son Manasseh to ascend the throne (2 Km. 
xx. 21; 2 Chron. xxxii. 33). 

2. An ancestor of the prophet Zephaniah 
(Zeph. i. 1; in A. V. Hizkiah). 

3. A son of Neariah, akin to the royal fam¬ 
ily of Judah (1 Chron. iii 23). 


4. A man of whose descendants through 
Ater some returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii. 16, Nell, vii 21) Probably it was the rep¬ 
resentative of his family who signed the cov¬ 
enant under Nehemiah’s rule (Neh. x. 17; in 
A. Y Hizkijah) 

He'zi-on [vision]. 

Father of Tabrimmon and grandfather of 
Benhadad, king of Syria (1 Kin. xv. 18). 

He'zir [a swine, a pig]. 

1. A descendant of Aaron. His family had 
grown to a father’s house m the time of David 
and became the seventeenth course of the 
priests (1 Chron xxiv 15) 

2. A chief of the people who w T ith Nehemiah 
sealed the covenant (Neh. x. 20). 

Hez'rai [enclosed] 

A Carmelite, one of David’s mighty men 
(2 Sam. xx iii. 35). In 1 Chron. xi. 37 called 
Hezro, a difference doubtless due to an an¬ 
cient scribe’s confusion of jod and vau. See 
Vau. 

Hez'ro. See Hezrai 

Hez'ron, in A. V. of N. T. Esrom (Mat i 

3) , in imitation of the Greek modification of 
the name [shut in, surrounded] 

1 A place on the southern boundary line 
of Judah, not far from Zm and Kadesh-barnea 
(Josh xv 3), perhaps the town Hazor (vei 
23) It was near enough Addar to be coupled 
with it in the form Hazar-addar (Num xxxiv, 

4) For Kerioth-hezron (Josh xv. 25, R V ), 
see Hazor 2 

2. A son of Reuben, and founder of the 
Hezromte family (Gen xlvi. 9: Ex vi 11, 
Num xxvi. 6 , 1 Chron v. 3). 

3. Son of Perez, of the tribe of Judah, and 
founder of a tribal family (Gen. xlvi 12, 
Num xxvi. 21, Ruth iv 18: 1 Chron n 5) 

Hid'dai [joyful] 

A man from the brooks of Gaash He was 
one of David’s heroes (2 Sam. xxm 30). Called 
in 1 Chron xi 32, Hurai. 

Hid'de-kel [Hebrew; in Assyiian idiklat, 
Old Persian ttgra, Greek tigni). 

The river Tigris, which goeth m front of 
Assyria (Gen n 14. R Y ; Dan x 4). It is 
stili called Hiddekel by a large portion of the 
people living near its banks Its principal 
sources in central Armenia spring from the 
southern slope of Anti-Taurus The western 
flows by Diarbekr,winding for above 150 miles 
The two eastern, known as Bitlis Chai aud Boll- 
tan Chai, rise south of lake Van, and are about 
100 miles long. After the junction of these 
streams the river proceeds nearly east-south¬ 
east, through the Kurdistan mountains, grad¬ 
ually increased by various affluents, especially 
the greater and lesser Zab and the Diyalah 
from the eastern, with smaller feeders from 
the western side, finally joining the Euphra¬ 
tes. In antiquity, it emptied through its 
own mouth into the Persian Gulf In its 
course it passes the ruins of Nineveh, which 





THE ALTAR AND A SACRIFICIAL PLATFORM 

Viewed from the east The altar is rectangular and measures approximate^ nine feet from north to south, b> six feet wide 
and three feet h’gh, with four broad steps on the side toward the court 



COURT OF THE GREAT HIGH PLACE AT PETRA 

Viewed from the south Length forty-secen feet, width twenty feet In the center, cut from the native rock is a platform four 
feet ten inches long, two feet seven inches wide, and four inches high 
Kindness of Professor Wm Ltbhey 
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lie on the left or eastern bank, nearly op¬ 
posite Mosul on its right side. Lower down 
it separates Bagdad into two portions, and 
afterwards passes the ruins, first of Ctesiphon, 
the Parthian capital, and then those of Seleu- 
cia, which, under the Greek dynasty, became 
the rival of Babylon. The whole course of 
the Tigris to the junction with the Euphrates 
is 1146 miles, only a little more than half the 
length of the sister stream. 

Hi'el [probably, God liveth]. 

A native of Bethel, who, in Aliab’s reign, 
fortified Jericho, bringing down on himself 
the fulfillment of Joshua’s imprecation. His 
eldest son died, perhaps was sacrificed, when 
the foundation of the city was laid, and his 
youngest son when the gates were set up [1 
Kin xvi. 34 with Josh, vi 26). 

HI-e-rap'o-liB [sacred city]. 

A city in Asia Minor, in the valley of the 
Lycos near the confluence with the Meander. 
Not far distant were Colossse and Laodicea 
(Col iv. 13). It was a seat of worship of the 
Syrian goddess Atargatis, and was celebrated 
for its warm baths It is now called Pambuk- 
Kalah-si. 

Hlg-ga'ion [a deep sound ; meditation]. 

A musical term occurring in P* ix. 16. The 
word is used elsewhere in the sense of solemn 
sound, meditation (Ps xix. 14; xcii 3; Lam. 
in 63). 

High' Pla-ces. 

Localities selected as shrines for the wor¬ 
ship of God or of false divinities, or the shrines 
themselves They were established on lofty 
heights (Num. xxn 41; 1 Km xi. 7; xiv 23), 
within or near towns (2 Kin xvn 9; xxm. 
5, 8), and even in valleys (Jer. vu. 31; cp. 
Ezek vi. 3). The Canaanites possessed them, 
and the Israelites were strictly enjoined to de¬ 
stroy them when they entered Canaan (Num. 
xxxm 52; Deut xxxm. 29; cp. ancient high 
places excavated at Gezer, Tell es-Safiyeh, 
Taanach). The Moabites also had high places 
(Num. xxi 26; xxii 41; Josh. xm. 17, see 
the name Bamoth-baal; Is xv 2; Jer. xlvm. 
35) Immorality was common on the way 
to those shrines (Jer. lii. 2; cp. 2 Chron. 
xxi 11). 

A suitable area, of a size determined by 
circumstances, was prepared by leveling the 
ground. On it stood an altar (1 Km. xii 32), 
which, as at Petra, might be a part of the liv¬ 
ing rock left standing, with steps to approach 
it, when the spot was leveled. Near the altar 
was a wooden Asherah; and not far oft' was a 
pillar or a row of pillars, consisting of unhewn 
stones, six feet or more in length, set on end, 
as at Gezer and Petra (1 Kin. xiv. 23; Jer. 
xvn 2; see Asherah and Pillar). Houses 
were often connected with these sanctuaries 
(1 Kin. xii 31; 2 Kin. xxiii 19), for shelter¬ 
ing the idol (2 Kin. xvii. 29, 32), and pre¬ 
sumably for other purposes also. Benches 
around the sides of the area or a chamber 


afforded a place fox the worshipers to sit and 
partake of the sacrificial feast (1 Sam. ix. 12, 
13, 22). Priests were attached to the high 
place (1 Km. xii 32; 2 Kin xvii 32), who 
burnt incense* and offered sacrifice (1 Kin. 
xm 2; cp m 3, xi 8). 

At times the worship of Jehovah was con¬ 
ducted by the Israelites on high places; but 
this was foibidden by law, which insisted 
upon one altar foi all Isiael. The purpose 
of this law was to fostei the national spmt 
and guaid against schism, to prevent the 
people from worshiping at idolatrous shrines, 
and losing or corrupting the religion of 
Jehovah, and to secure the support of a 
national sanctuary which would enable the 
worship of Jehovali to be conducted on a 
scale of magnificence commonsuiate with his 
glory, and equal, if not supenor, to the 
pomp displayed at the heathen temples The 
worship of Jehovah at other altars was legit¬ 
imate only during the time that the national 
sanctuary had temporarily ceased, during 
the period when Jehovah had forsaken Shi¬ 
loh and the temple was not yet erected (Ps. 
lxxvm 60, 61, 67-69, 1 Km iii. 2, 4; 2 
Cliron. i 3). Altars and sacrifices elsewhere 
than at Jeiusalem were also legitimate in the 
uoithein kingdom when the pious were pre¬ 
cluded from attendance at Jerusalem, and 
could not worship Jehovah at all, unless ac- 
coiding to the primitive law (1 Kin xvm. 
30-32); see Altar. Solomon, sinfully com¬ 
plying with the wishes of his heathen wives, 
elected high places in the mount of Corrup¬ 
tion for Ashtoreth, Chemosh, and Milcom or 
Molecli (2 Kin. xxiii 13) Jeroboam, to 
counteract the influence of the national 
sanctuary at Jerusalem, made a house of 
high places at Bethel and ordained priests (1 
Km. xn. 31, 32; xiii 33), purposing the ado¬ 
ration of Jehovah, but by idolatrous symbols 
(xn. 28-33; xin 2) These places were de¬ 
nounced by the prophets (xm. 1, 2; Hos. x. 
8). Not merely at Bethel, but at other cities 
in Samaria, did schismatic high places exist 
(1 Kin. xni 32; 2 Km. xvii. 32; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 3). The action of Asa and Jehosha- 
phat in the kingdom of Judah with regard 
to high places was ineffective (1 Kin. xv 14 
with 2 Chron. xiv 3; xv. 17; 1 Kin. xxii 43 
with 2 Chron, xvn. 6) Jehoram, Jehosha- 
phat’s son, made high places in the moun¬ 
tains of Judah (2 Chron. xxi. 11). So did 
Aliaz, and that too for the worship of false 
divinities, where he sacrificed and burnt in¬ 
cense (xxviii. 4, 25). Hezekiah broke them 
down (2 Kin. xviii. 4, 22), but they were re¬ 
erected by Manasseh (xxi 3; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
3), and again removed by Josiah (2 Km. xxiii. 
5, 8, 13). The high places were denounced 
by the prophets (Ezek. vi 3), and emphasis 
was laid on the fact that Zion was Jehovah’s 
dwelling-place, his sanctuary and holy moun¬ 
tain (Is. ii. 2, 3; viii. 18; xviii. 7: xxxiii. 
20; Joel ii. 1 ; iii. 17, 21 ; Amos i. 2 ; Mic. iv. 
1 , 2 ). 
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High' Priest. 

The supreme pontiff and the representa¬ 
tive of the nation before Jehovah. Aaron 
was appointed to this office after the estab¬ 
lishment of the covenant at Sinai and after 
the erection of the tabernacle had been au¬ 
thorized (Ex. xxvii. 21; xxvni). The refer¬ 
ence in Ex. xvi 33, 34, where Moses bids 
Aaron lay up a pot of manna before the Lord, 
is not an anticipation of this call , for the 
command was probably issued by Moses at a 
later time, at least it was obeyed by Aaron at 
a later time, and is recorded here because the 
entiie story of the manna is related here 
(31-33). The first hint that it was important 
for the sons of Aaion to be admitted to the 
privilege enjoyed by the elders of Israel was 
given after the covenant had been pioclaimed 
(Ex. xxiv. 1, 9) The distinction accorded 
them, however, did not suggest the national 
priesthood to them Aaron was not the priest 
of the nation at this time He w r as the prophet 
of Moses. The addition of lus sons to the 
commission appointed to witness a manifesta¬ 
tion of God’s glory might suggest that Aaron’s 
present office was to be inherited by his sons. 
At any rate it foreshadowed their call to 
future w f ork The legal head of the house 
of Aaron held the office of high priest; and 
the succession was probably determined by 
primogeniture, unless legal disabilities inter¬ 
fered (Lev. xxi 16-23). Political considera¬ 
tions also, not infrequently played a part m 
his selection (1 Kin n 26, 27, 33). His age 
when he might assume office was twenty, ac¬ 
cording to tradition. Anstobulus, how r ever, 
officiated when he w^as seventeen (Antiq. xv 
3, 3) He must govern his couduct by special 
laws (Lev. xxi. 1-13) His duties were the 
oversight of the sanctuary, its service, and its 
treasure (2 Kin. xn. 7 seq , xxn 4); the per¬ 
formance of the service on the day of atone¬ 
ment, when he w r as obliged to enter the holy 
of holies, and the consultation of God by Urim 
and Thummim. Besides these distinguishing 
duties, he w r as qualified to discharge any 
priestly function; and it w r as customary for 
him to offer the sacrifices on Sabbaths, new 
moons, and annual festivals (War v. 5,7). He 
presided also over the sanhedrin wdieu relig¬ 
ious questions w T ere before that body (Mat 
xxvi. 57; Acts v. 21). His official garments, 
besides the raiment of w’hite linen which he 
wore in common with other priests (q. v) 
w’ere—1. Breastplate ■ square, made of gold, 
and blue, purple, scailet, and fine twisted 
linen, set with four rows of precious stones, 
three in a row, each inscribed with the name 
of a tribe Within the breastplate were the 
Urim and Thummim (q v.). 2. Epliod: an em¬ 
broidered vestment of the same rich materials 
as the breastplate. It was intended for the 
front and back of the body, and w r as made in 
two parts clasped together at the shoulder 
by onyx stones. Each stone bore the names 
of six tribes. The ephod carried on its front 
the breastplate, and was bound about the 


; waist by a girdle of gold, blue, purple, scarlet, 

1 and fine twusted linen. 3. Robe of the ephod : 
j which was longer than the ephod. and worn 
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underneath it, entirely blue, sleeveless, and 
adorned below with a fi mge of altei nate pome- 
granatesand golden hells, see Bell 4. Miter • 
a cap or tuiban, made of linen and surmounted, 
m latei times at least, by another of blue, 

| and this id turn by a triple crown of gold 
j A gold plate, bearing the inscription Holiness 
' to Jelio\ali, was fastened to the fiont by a 
blue libbon (Ex. xx\m , Ecclus xlv 8-13, 
Antiq iii. 7, 1-6; ep 1 Mac x 20) The high 
pucst wore this official garb when discharg¬ 
ing his peculiar duties, except that on the 
day of atonement he laid it aside 1 w hile he 
entered the holy of holies to make atonement 
for the priesthood and the sanctuary The 
mode of consecration is described m Ex xxix 
Among other ceremonies the sacred oil w r as 
poured upon his head (7; Lev vin 12, Ps 
cxxxni. 2), and hence by way of distinction 
he is designated the anointed priest (Lev iv 
3, 5, 16 ; xxi. 10; Num xxxv 23) The com¬ 
mon priests seem to have been consecrated by 
having the oil sprinkled on their garments 
only (Ex xxix. 21: Lev. viii. 30), but rab¬ 
binical tradition makes the diffeience consist 
in the quantity of oil used. It was poured 
abundantly on the head of the high priest 
and sparingly upon the heads of the ordinary 
priests. At first the high-pricsthood was for 
life, but Herod, and afterwards the Romans, 
jealous of the power which a life tenure of 
the office gave to the high priest, made and 
unmade the pontiffs at will. Jesus is the 
High Priest of our profession, of whom the 
Jewish dignitary of the same designation was 
only the type (Heb. iii 1-3; viii 1-6; ix. 24- 
28). For the chief priests of the N T, see 
: Priests, end of the article 
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The Line of the High Priests. 

I. From the Establishment of the Aaronic Priesthood to the Exile —The biblical catalogues are two 
(1 Chron vi. 1-15, Ezra vn. 1-5), each of which omits links of the genealogy, as is quite usual is 
Hebrew genealogical tables. 

Levi 


Aaron. 

_! 

Eleazar. 


Mom*s U Chron xxm 13). 


Eli, succeeded Abibhua or U/zi (Antiq vm 1,3, v. 

I 11, -) 


Hophm. Phinehas, officiated dmthe lifetime of 
his tathei, w ho bj reason ol age 
resigned the office to him (An- 
tiq i.ll 2) 


Zerahiah. Ark in the countiy of the Philistines se\eu Ahitub 
I months (1 S«un u 1) then in Kujath- 

I jearim twent\ >eaib (1 Nun \u 2), until 

j the se< oiul battle of Ebenezer, aod foi | 

Meraioth. yeaib alters aids, until Da\id i emoted it ' 

| Ahjjah, ill Shiloh sealing 

Amanah. ephod (1 Sarn xn 

I 3, 18) Ark or ephod 

I (LXX , cp >er 19) 

Ahitub. taken temporarily 

In default of a son of Ahim- to Gibeah 

elec h in Saul’s reign to take 
chaigeot the tabernacle, the 
duty devolved upon the head 

ot the other pi lestly line. |" 

Z&dok, perhaps 1 Chron xu 27, 28. Abiathar, ew a 


Ahimelecb (l Sam xxn 9, ll, 12). 

Pnebt at Nob, Hhow bread 
and ephod mentioned (1 
Sam. xxi 1, 2, 4, 6, 9). 
Slain with 85 others (1 
Sam. xxu 11-18) Not 
put to the sword (1 Sam. 

, xxu 19). 


ZadOk, perhaps 1 Chron xn 27, 28. Abiathar, ew aped and fled to David (1 Sam. xxn. 

2o), with an epnod (xxxin 6,9; xxx.7). 
Ark removed from Knjath jeanm and de¬ 
posited in the house ot Obed-edom (2 Sam. 
vi 1-11, 1 Clu on xui 13, 14) Tiansterred 
to the city ot I>a\nl (2 Sam w 12 seq) 

Zadok ami Aluathai the pnests abbibt (1 
Chron \v 11, 12) Ark pl.iced in a tent 
and an altai elected (2 Sam m 12 17; cp. 
vn 2). Zadok and Alumeleoh, win ot Abia¬ 
thar, are named as the pnests dining a cer¬ 
tain peuod ot David’s i eign (2 Sam \in 17; 

1 Clnon X'ui 16) The date is unceitain; 
it is not impiobabh attei Absalom's re\olt. 

Zadok, and the Levites beaung the atk, and Abiathar follow David 

in his flight (2 Sam xv 24seq ) Zadok and 
Abiathar aie called the pm*st> (2 Sam x\. 

35, xvu 13, xix 11, x\ *25) Then sons 
who sene as messenger an* Alumaa7. and 
Jonathan resperm eh (2 Sam xv 27,36) Tn 
the attempt to debai Solomon trom the suc¬ 
cession and adcauce Adomjuh, 

Zadok is loyal to David (1 Kin i 8) Abiathar favors Adonljah (1 Km. i. T 

Zadok and Ahimelech, son of Ahiathai, 

8u pei intend the cIimmoii of the pnests into 
couise8 (1 Chron xxiv 3, 6, 31) They do 
this as the active heads ot their respective 
fathers’ houses. In consequence ot a second 
conspiracy in tavoi of Adonijali, made after 
Solomon had ascended the tin one, 

Zadok is put into the room of Abiathar fl Kin n 20, 33). 
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By the deposition of Abiathar, the house 
of Eli falls (1 Kin. li. 27), and 

Zadok iff sole high priest. 

Ahimaaz. 

Azariah. 

Amariah, chief pnest in the reign of Jehoshaphat, about 853 b c. (2 Chron xix 11). 

Jebolada, in the reigns ot Athaliah and Joasli, dying m the reign of Joash at tne age of 130 
years (2 Kin, xi 4-1'*; xn 2,2 Chion xxn 10 seq , xxiv. 15) 

Zechariall, SOU ot Jehoiada, pel haps high pnest, slain by Joash between 819 and 805 b. C (2 Chron. 
xxiv 20, 22) 

Johanan. 

Azarlah, who officiated in the temple at Jerusalem about 750 b i,in the reign of Uzziah (1 Chron. vi. 10; 
2 Chi oil xxvi 17). 

Urljah, about 732 b c , in the reign of Aliaz (2 Kin xvi. 10). 

Azariah, about 727 b. c , in the leign ot Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxi. 10,13). 

Amariah. 

Ahitub. 

MeraiOth (1 Chron. ix. 11; Neh xi. 11). 

Zadok. 

Shallum or Meshullam (l Chron vi 12, ix 11) 

Hilkiah, in the eighteenth year ot the reign of Josiah, 622 B. c. (1 Chron. ix. 11; 2 Chron xxxiv 8,9). 
Azariah. 

Seraiah. 

Jehozadak, who was earned captive to Babylonia by Nebuchadnezzar in 587 b c. (1 Chron vj. 15) 

.Interval of fifty years during the exile. 

II Ft orn the Exile to the Maccabaran Pi iests. 

Jeshua, son of Jehozadak, who returned fiom captivity with Zeiubbabel, and was high priest from at least 
538 to 520 b c (Ezian 2, ill 2, Neh xn 10, Zech l 7 , ill 1, \i 11) 

JOiakim (Neh xn 10,12), in the days of [Aitajxerxes (Antiq xi 5,1) 

Eliashib, in the twentieth year of Aitaxerxes, 44b b. c , and still in office aftei 433 b c (Neh in 20; xn 10, 
xm. 4, b) 

Joiada. 

Jonathan (Neh xn ll), or rather Johanan (22, 23) in Greek John, high priest, early as 411 k c 
(Elephantine papyri) and in the reign ot Artaxerxes [MnemonJ (Antiq xi 
7, 1 , cp 5, 4), who occupied the throne from 405 to 362 B e 
Jaddua, high priest when Alexander the Great visited Jem Salem, 332 b c, and died about the same time as 
Alexander, 323 B C (Neh xn 11, Antiq xi 8, 4 and 5 and 7) 

Onlas, in Hebrew perhaps Coniah, contenipoiary of Arms, who was king ot isparta fiom about 309 to 265 b c. 

(1 Mac xn 7, 20, Antiq xi 8, 7) 

Simon the Just, son of Oma* 

Eleazar, son ot Omasaud brother of Simon, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who reigned from 285 to- 
247 (Antiq xn 2, 5). 

Manasseh, uncle of Eleazar (Antiq xn 4, 1) 

Onias II.. son of Simon the Just, in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes, who reigned from 247 to 222 (Antiq xiu 
4,1) 

Simon II., son of Onias II (Antiq xu 4,10) 

Onias III., son of Simon II, in the time of Seleucus IY , called Philopator, who reigned fiom 187 to 175 b c 
( 2 Mac. in , Antiq. xn 4, 10). 

Joshua, in Greek JeSUS, bon of Simon II., who assumed the name Jason, induced Antiochus Epiplianes 
who reigned from 175 to 164 b c , to depose Onias (2 Mac i\ 7, 26-35) Attej 
holding office about three yeais, Jason was supplanted, about 171 b c , by 
Menelaus, called also Onias, soil of Simon II (Antiq xn 5,1, xv 3, 1) According to 2 Mac iv 23,he wa* 
the brother of Sunon the Beujamite Menelaus held office ten years ( Antiq. xn 9, 
7), and was put to death in the time ot Juda^ Matcabams (2 Mac xm 3-8) 

Jakim, With the Greek name of Alcimus, who was not ot the high-pi lestly line, although ot the stock of 
Aaron, put in office by Demetrius, 161 b c., and retained office three years (1 Mac. 
vn 5-9, 12-25; ix 1, 54-56, Antiq. xn 9, 7, xx 10, 1). 

Vacancy of seven years (Antiq xx. 10,1). 

III The Maccabxan Prtest-kwgs 

Jonathan, of the priestly family of Joarib (l Mac lii. 1; 1 Chron xxiv 7), made high pnest in 152 b c by 
Alexander Balas, who was contending for the Synan throne (l Mac. x. 18-21), and 
held office tor seven yeais in round numbers (Antiq xx. 10, 1). 

8imon, his bi other, for eight years. 

John Hyrcanus, son of Simon, for thirty years. 

Aristobulus, soil of Hyrcanus, for one year 

Alexander Jannseus, son of Hvrcanus, for twenty-seven years. 

Hyrcanus, son of Alexander for nine years 
Aristobulus, sou of Alexander, for three years three months. 

Hyrcanus, a second time, for twenty -four years, from 63 b C. 

Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, for three years, thiee months, until Herod the Great took possession of Jeru¬ 
salem in 37 b c (Antiq xiv. 16, 4; xx. 10,1). 

IV. From the Accession of Herod the Great until Jerusalem was taken by TUus —During this period there 
were twenty-eight high priests (Antiq xx 10,1), one being generally removed to make way for his 
successor 

Appointed by Herod the Great, king from 37 to 4 b. c ; 

Hananel, m Latinized Greek AnanelUS (Antiq. XV 2, 4) 

Aristobulus, grHndson of Hyieanus, fm one year, about 35 b. c. (Antiq xv. 3, 1 and 3). 

Hananel, a second time (Antiq xv 3, 3). 

JeSUS, eon of Phabes (Antiq. xv 9, 3). 
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Simon, Bon of Boethus (Antiq xv. 9, 3), from about 24 to 5 b c 
Mat thia s, son of Theophilus and son-in-law of Boethus (Antiq xvn 4,2). 

Joazar, son of Boethus (Antiq xvn 6, 4, 13,1) 

Appointed by Archelaus, who ruled from 4 b c to a d 6 

Eleazar, boh ot Boethus, who did not abide long in uffue (Antiq xvn 13,1). 

JeSUB, bod of Sie (Antiq xvn 13, 1) 

Appointed by Quirmius, president of Syria 

Annas, or Ananus, Bon of Seth, who obtained the office in a i> 6 or 7, Joazar, whom the multi¬ 
tude had made high pnest, being put down (Antiq xvm 2, 1, cp 1,1). 

Appointed by Valerius Gratus, procurator of Judaea a d 14-2.") 

Ismael, BOH of Phabi, who held office but a short time (Antiq xvm 2, 2) 

Eleazar, Bon of Annas, toi one year (4ntiq xvm 2, 2) 

Simon, son of Camithus, for one yeai (Antiq xvin 2, 2) 

Joseph Caiaphas, son-in-law to Annas, Irom about a d 18 to 30 (John xvm 13, Antiq xvm 4, 3). 
Appointed by Vitellius, president of Syria 

Jonathan, son of Annas, in a i> 36 (Antiq xvm 4, 2 and 3, cp xix G, 4, xx 8, 5) 

TheophilUS. son of Annas, m a n 37 (Antiq xvm 5, 3). 

Appointed by king Herod Agnppa I , who reigned from a. d 41 to 44: 

Simon Cantheras, soil of Boethus (Antiq XIX G, 2). 

Matthias, soil of Annas (Antiq xix G, 4) 

Elionaeus, son of (Untheias (Antiq xix 8, 1) 

Appointed by Herod, king of Chalcis, who died in a d 48* 

Joseph, son of ( amvduB (Antiq xx 1, 3) 

Ananias, soil of Nedebanis (Antiq xx, 5, 2), sent in bonds to Rome during the procuratorship oi 
Oumanus, but acquitted and still m office in a d 57, two years before Felix was suc¬ 
ceeded by Festup (Acts xxm 2, xxiv 1,27) 

Appointed by king Agnppa II 

Ismael, son ot Phabi (Antiq xx 8, 8), about a d 59, who went to Rome and was detained there as 
hostage (xx 8,11) 

Joseph, called Cahl, soil of the former high priest Simon (Antiq xx 8, 11) 

Annas, soil ot Anna'., foi three months in a d 62 (Antiq xx 9, 1) 

JeSUB, non of Dammeus (Antiq xx 9,1). 

Jesus, son ot Gamaliel (Antiq xx 9,4, cp War iv 5,2) 

Matthias, son of Theophilus, appointed about a d 04 (Antiq xx 9, 7). 

Made high priest by the people during the war 

Phanas, or Phannias, SOU of Samuel (Antiq xx 1(1, War iv 3, 8) 


Hilen. See Holon 1 

Hll-kl'ah [portion of Jehovah (cp Job 
xxxi. 2), or Jehovah is the portion (cp. Ps. 
xvi. 5)] 

1. A Levite, son of Amzi, descended from 
Meran (1 Chron vi 45. 46) 

2 Another Merarite Levite, son of Hosah 
(1 Chron xxvi 11) 

3. Father of Eliakim, who was over the 
household in Hezekiah’s reign (2 Kin xvm. 
18, 26; Is xxii. 20; xxxvi 3) 

4 A priest, fatliei of Jeremiah (Jer i 3) 

5 Father of Jeremiah's contemporary Gem- 
ariah (Jer xxix 3). 

6 The high priest contemporary with Jo- 
siah, who aided the king in his reformation 
of religion, and found the book of the law 
(2 Kin xxii 4-14 ; xxni 4; 1 Chron. vi. 13; 
2 Chron. xxxiv 9-22). See Josiah. 

7 A chief of the priests who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii 7) In 
the next generation a father’s house bore this 
name (ver. 21). 

8 One of those who stood by Ezra when 
he read the law to the people (Neh. viii. 4). 

Hill. 

A conspicuous natural elevation of land. 
The name is generally applied to a natural 
eminence smaller than a mountain and larger 
than a mound; but the terms are relative, 
the same height being sometimes known by 
both names (Is. xxxi. 4), or called a moun¬ 
tain in one locality and a hill in another 
(Rev. xvii. 9). Hill is chiefly the rendering 
of the Hebrew Gift‘aft and the Greek Bounoa. 
Not infrequently it is also employed in the 


A V , and much less frequently in the R V 
(Ps li 6.iii 4; xv 1; xxiv 3; xlii. 6; Mat. 
v 14 ; Luke iv 29), to translate Hebrew Har 
and Greek ‘ 0 > os, which are usually rendered 
mountain 

Hil'lel [he hath praised] 

Father of Abdon the judge (Judg. xii. 13, 
15) 

Hin. 

A Hebrew liquid measure, containing about 
one gallon and three pints, I" S. w ine meas¬ 
ure (Ex. xxix. 40; Antiq. lii. 8, 3). See 
Measure. 

Hind. 

A female stag, in Hebrew ’Ayyalah (Gen. 
xlix. 21; Job xxxix. 3 ; Ps xviii 33 , Prov. v. 
19; Song ii. 7; Jer. xiv 5) See Hart. 

Hinge. 

In ancient times in the East heavy doors 
turned on pivots, which were constructed on 
the upper and lower corners of one side and 
inserted in sockets The socket is probably 
more especially referred to in 1 Km. vii. 50. 
See also Prov. xxvi. 14 

Hin'nom, Val'ley of; known also as the 
valley of the son of Hinnom or of the chil¬ 
dren of Hinnom. 

A valley at Jerusalem, near the gate of 
potsherds (Jer. xix 2; not east gate as in 
A. V.). The boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin passed from En-rogel by the val¬ 
ley of the son of Hinnom to the southern 
side of Jerusalem, and thence to the top of 
the mountain which faces the valley of Hin¬ 
nom from the west, and is at the outermost 
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part of the vale of Rephaim (Josh. xv. 8; 
xviii. 16). If the term “ shoulder of the Jebu- 
Bite (the same is Jerusalem) ” includes the 
hill on the west of the Tyjopceon valley, and 
not merely the temple hill; in other words, 
if the term denotes the plateau which juts 
out southward between the great encircling 
wadies, and which was not only crowned by 
the citadel of the Jebusites, but also occupied 
by their dwellings without the walls and by 
their fields, then the description in the Book 
of Joshua identifies the valley of Hinnom 
with at least the lower part of the valley 
which bounds Jerusalem on the south, and 
is now known as the wady er-Rababeh, near 
its junction with the ravine of the Kidron 
At the high place of Tophet, in the valley of 
Hinnom, parent*, made their children pass 
through the fire to Molech. Ahaz and Ma- 
nasseh were guilty of this abomination (2 
Chron xxviit 3; xxxm 6). Jeremiah fore¬ 
told that God would visit this awful wicked¬ 
ness with sore judgment, and would cause 
such a destruction of the people that the val¬ 
ley would become known as the valley of 
slaughter (vii 31-34; xix 2, 6; xxxii 35) 
Josiah defiled the high place to render it un¬ 
fit for even idolatrous rites, and thus to stop 
the sacrifices (2 Kin xxm. 10) From the 
horrors of its fires, and from its pollution by 
Josiah, perhaps also because offal was burnt 
there, the valley became a type of sin and 
woe, and the name Ge-hmnom, corrupted into 
Gehenna, passed into use as a designation for 
the place of eternal punishment 

Hip-po-pot'a-mus [Greek ‘ ippopolamos , 
river horse]. See Behemoth. 

Hi'rah [nobility]. 

An Adullamite, a friend of Judah (Gen. 
xxxvin. 1, 12). 

Hi'ram ; in Chronicles Hu'ram, except in 
the Hebrew text of 2 Chron iv ll b ; ix. 10 
[probably consecration]. In Hebrew the name 
is also written Hirom (1 Kin v. 10,18 ; vii 40, 
R Y. margin). 

1. A king of Tyre. According to the cita¬ 
tion which Josephus makes from the Phoeni¬ 
cian historian Dios, and from the Tyrian an¬ 
nals which Menander translated, Hiram suc¬ 
ceeded his father Abibaal, reigned thirty-four 
years, and died at the age of 53 (Antiq. viii. 
5, 3 ; con Apion i 17, 18). He enlarged the 
city of Tyre by constructing an embankment 
on the eastern side, built a causeway to con¬ 
nect the city with the island on which the 
temple of Jupiter or Baal-samem stood, dedi¬ 
cated a golden pillar in this temple, rebuilt 
old sanctuaries, roofing them with cedars cut 
on Lebanon, and erected temples to Hercules 
and Astarte He was a friend of both David 
and Solomon (1 Kin v 1; 2 Chron. ii. 3). 
Some time after David had captured the 
stronghold of Zion, Hiram sent an embassy 
to him; and, when David desired a palace, 
Hiram furnished the cedar timber and the 
masons and carpenters (2 Sam. v. 11). This 


was evidently before the birth of Solomon 
(2 Sam. vii. 2, 12; xi 2). When Solomon as¬ 
cended the throne, Hiram sent congratula¬ 
tions. For a consideration he furnished cedar 
and fir for building the temple, and skilled 
workmen to assist in preparing the timber 
and stone (1 Kin v 1-12; 2 Chron ii 3-16) 
He also advanced 120 talents of gold (1 Kin. 
ix 14), and joined Solomon in sending to 
Oplur for the precious metal (1 Kin ix 26-28; 
2 Chron ix. 21). In partial payment for his 
contributions, he was offered tw r enty towns in 
Galilee, which however he refused (1 Kin 
ix. 10-12; 2 Chron vm 1,2); sec Cabul The 
chronological statements of Josephus and the 
Bible have never been reconciled Josephus’ 
statement that the temple was begun in Hi¬ 
ram’s eleventh yeai (Antiq vm 3, 1) or 
twelfth (con Apion l 18) need not receive 
serious consideiation : for it is probably a 
calculation of his own, and not a citation 
from the archives Eithei the thirty-four 
years assigned as the duration of Hiram’s 
reign or the text of 1 Kin ix 0-12 maybe 
corrupt The passage m Kings is parallel to 
2 Chron viii 1, and this lattei passage does 
not require the assumption that Hiram lived 
to the end of the twenty years w herein the 
temple and the royal palace were built 

2 An artificer, whose father was a Tynan 
and his mothei a widow of Naplitali (1 Km 
vn 13,14), hut by birth a woman of Dan (2 
Chron n It) He executed the bionze or 
copper w’ork in connection with Solomon’s 
temple, as the pillars, the laver, the basins, 
the shovels (1 Km vn 13-46; 2 Chron. ii 
13, 14). The title father (2 Chron n 13 ; iv. 
16) probably denotes a master w oikman or a 
counselor. 

History. 

Biblical history is the record of that series 
of events which form the basis for the re¬ 
ligion of the Bible (cp Mark x 2-J)r Rom. 
xv 4 ; 1 Cor. x 11). It may be divided into 
four periods. 1. An account of the creation 
of the universe, showing God’s relation to 
the world, and introducing human history. 
2 A sketch of human history, showing God’s 
relation to the human race, and introducing 
the history of the chosen people 3 The his¬ 
tory of the chosen people, showing God’s 
dealing w T ith them and the preparation for 
the advent of Clinst 4 The history of 
the establishment of the Christian church, 
which is to reach all nations Inter-biblical 
history falls between sections 3 and 4 

1. An Account of the Creation of the 
Universe, showing God’s relation to the 
world, and introducing human history (Gen. 
i. 1-ii. 3) See Creation and Sabbath The 
great doctrine is that God is the creator and 
lord of all things. It denies materialism and 
atheism. In implying that God is personal 
and omnipotent, it makes reasonable his super¬ 
natural manifestation in human history. 

2 A Sketch of Ht t m\n History, show- 
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ing God’s relation to the human race and in¬ 
troducing the history of the chosen people 
(Geu 11 . 4-xi. 26). The events of this period 
fell almost entirely under human observa¬ 
tion, and were capable of transmission by 
human testimony. The period is divided 
into two parts by the flood The narrative 
is symmetrical; ten generations before the 
flood, from Adam to Noah inclusive, and ten 
generations after the flood, from Shem to 
Abraham inclusive (v , xi 10-26) The post¬ 
diluvian period is divided into two parts at 
Peleg, m whose days the earth was divided 
From Shorn to Peleg inclusive arc five gen¬ 
erations, and from lieu to Abraham inclusive 
are live In the antediluvian period are de¬ 
tailed the covenant with Adam, its failure 
through man’s disobedience, the downward 
couise of man in sin, his punishment by a 
flood, and the deliverance of Noah. In the 
postdiluvian period are related the new and 
unconditioned covenant with Noah, the new 
command laid upon man the increasing popu¬ 
lation, the growing independence of men 
from God, their punishment by confusion of 
speech and dispersion The genealogyof the 
Setlutic-Seuntie line to Abraham is recorded, 
and at the same time its lommon origin with 
the other families of the earth is made plain. 
The locality where the recorded events oc¬ 
curred was the basin of the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates rivers; at least, every definite geo¬ 
graphical reference is to this region (n 14; 
vin 4, x 10, xi 2, 28) From this center 
the people spread on all sides, especially 
toward the west and southwest, where the 
course of migration was not blocked by great 
mountains (x ) By the close of the period 
the inhabited world, so far as it was within 
the sphere of history, extended from the Cas¬ 
pian Sea, the mountains of Elam and the 
Persian Gulf on the east, westward to the 
isles of Greece and the opposite shore of 
Africa, and from the neighborhood of the 
Black Sea on the north to the Arabian Sea 
on the south The length of the period from 
Adam to Abraham w r as at the lowest calcula¬ 
tion 1946 years, but it may have been much 
longer , see Chronology This period, longer 
than the time that has elapsed since the 
birth of Christ, w r as remarkably barren m 
miracles, in the scriptural meaning of that 
word, see Miracle With the personal his¬ 
tory of man began those theoplianies, rare 
indeed though they were (Gen lii 8 seq ), 
which are important in the history of revela¬ 
tion. Dining this periofl man made progress 
in civilization. lie had been created w T ith 
capacity, and w T as commanded to subdue na¬ 
ture He advanced from the unclothed state, 
passing beyond rude garments of leaves and 
afterwards of skins (n 25; in 7,21) to wroven 
clothing; from a food of fruits that grew of 
itself to food obtained by agriculture and 
herding (i. 29; iv 2): from uncertain abodes 
to movable tents, settled habitations (iv 17, 
20), and large cities built of brick (xi. 3, 4); 


from the family to the tribe and the king¬ 
dom (x 10); from no implements to tools of 
metal and instruments of music (iv. 21. 22). 
In this period also simple speech became di¬ 
versified dialects and languages (x 5 ; xi. 1, 
6, 9) Man recognized the duty of walking 
before God in holiness of life (in. 2, 3, 10; iv. 
7 , v 22, vi 9), distinguished between clean 
and unclean animals (vn 2; vm 20), erected 
altars and worshiped God by bloody and 
bloodless offerings (iv 3, 4 , vm 20); and 
prayed to God in his character of Jehovah 
(iv 26) Religion, however, suffered deca¬ 
dence (vi 2, 5), and idolatry became wide¬ 
spread (Josh xxiv 2) See especially Gen¬ 
esis, Eden, Adam, Satan, Serpent, Abel, 
Cain, Enoch, Flood, Noah, Babel 

3 The History of the Chosen People, 
showing God's dealing with them, and the 
preparation for the advent of Christ This 
period differs from the preceding in the shift¬ 
ing of the central locality from the valley of 
the Tigris and Euphiates to Palestine (’anaan 
becomes the center of the history The dura¬ 
tion of the period, legarded as having begun 
With Abraham’s birth w as rei koned by Usher 
at 1996 years, and so stands on the inaigin of 
many editions ol the English version. There 
are certainly eirois in this calculation but 
whether they equalize themselves, orw’hetlier 
the total length should be several centuries 
more or less, cannot be determined as yet 
from the biblical and other data At the be¬ 
ginning of this period, and on several occa¬ 
sions later, besides the ordinary ways m 
which God reveals himself to man and to the 
prophets, he appeared in theophanies This 
peiiod also embraces tliiee of the four great 
miracle epochs; namely, at the deliverance 
i of the people fiom Egypt and their establish- 
. ment in Canaan under Moses and Joshua, 

> during the moital struggle between the wor¬ 
ship of Jehovah and Baal worship in the 
time of Elijah and Elisha, and duiing the 
Babylonian captivity These miracle epochs 
w eie separated from each other by centuries 
duiing which there were, with extremely 
rare exceptions, no miracles This period 
, may conveniently be divided into sections 
according to the progressive stages in the 
outwiird development of the people of God. 

I An independent tribe in Canaan under 
| Abraham , Isaac , and Jacob The patriarch 
| was the priest and responsible ruler of the 
j tribe. The history is reviewed in the arti- 
I cles on Abraham, Dreams, Visions, The- 
! ophany, Melchizedek, Isaac, Jacob 

II A folk of twelve tribes for a long time in 
| Egyptian bondaqe See Egy t pt, Joseph, Pha- 
I raoh, Miracle, Exodus, Marah, Manna, 

Quail, Rephidim 

j III A nation , constituted at Sinai , and inde - 
j pendent Led to Sinai the people became a 
j nation by accepting the covenant w Inch God 
I proposed, and which w r as contained in ten 
| commandments, and formed the constitution 
of the nation. Jehovah is king, w ho hence- 
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forth dwells in the tabernacle in the midst 
of his people, reveals his will to prophet 
and priest, and exercises the legislative, ju¬ 
dicial, and executive offices through laws 
which he reveals, judgments which he pro¬ 
nounces, and officials whom he raises up. 
The nation was 

III. 1. A brotherhood of twelve tribes under a 
religious constitution, and with a common sanc¬ 
tuary (Ex. xix.-l Sam. vn.). The high priest 
was the chief representative, and was aided 
by prophets and occasional leaders, like Moses. 
See Sinai, Theocracy, Tent of Meeting, 
Tabernacle, Leviticus, Camp 

Leaving Sinai the Israelites journeyed to 
Kadesh. On account of their lack of faith, 
they were turned back into the wilderness, 
where they sojourned thirty-eight years; see 
Numbers, Wilderness of the Wander¬ 
ing, Korah At length they encompassed 
the land of Edom, and found a crossing at 
the head of the Arnon valley The conquest 
of the country east of the Jordan followed ; 
see Sihon, Og. The camp was then pitched 
m the Jordan valley ; see Shittim, Balaam, 
Baal-peor, Midian, Deuteronomy On 
the death of Moses, the Jordan was crossed 
and Canaan conquered and possessed: see 
Joshua, Canaan, Shiloh After the set¬ 
tlement of the Israelites in Canaan, Joshua 
died, and was succeeded at intervals by other 
persons of ability and influence, fifteen m 
number, who led the people against their 
enemies and exercised governmental func¬ 
tions , see Judges, Samuel Unifying foices 
were at work during the times of the judges, 
and a national feeling existed and sometimes 
manifested its strength; but still the people 
too often allow ed natural barriers and petty 
jealousies and local interests to separate them. 
There are bright examples of godliness and 
filial piety, but along with these is the specta¬ 
cle of a people easily seduced to idolatry ; see 
Judges. During this entire period the weak¬ 
nesses and defects of the human parties to the 
covenant were disclosed At the very be¬ 
ginning of the period lack of faith in God 
w 7 as shown at Kadesh, the existence of tribal 
jealousy was manifested in the rebellion of 
Korah and his company against the high- 
priesthood of Aaron and the political su¬ 
premacy of Moses, and the readiness of the 
people to lapse into idolatry became apparent 
in the affair of the golden calf, and in their 
ensnarement by the seductions of Baal-peor. 
The great political blunders of the period 
were the league made by Joshua with the 
Gibeomtes, and the failure of Israel to oc¬ 
cupy Jerusalem These defects and blunders 
were of far-reaching consequence in the his¬ 
tory of Israel. 

III. 2. A monarchy of twelve tribes The 
people had failed to foster the centralizing 
influences which their religion designedly 
provided, allowed senseless tribal jealousies 
to sunder them, and accustomed themselves 
to turn from God to idols. The threatening 


attitude of neighboring nations made them 
realize the need of organization, a strong 
government, and a military leader. Samuel 
was old. They turned away from the good 
provision which God had made, but which 
they had neglected, and demanded an earthly 
king. By the side of the high priest and the 
prophet there was now a permanent earthly 
ruler, w T ith supreme political power, instead 
of the judges whom God was wont to raise 
up. Saul was the first king, but on account 
of his overestimate of his position, his lail- 
ure to recognize the superior functions of the 
high priest and prophet, he w r as denied the 
privilege of founding a dj nasty ; and finally 
his willful transgression of God’s explicit 
command led to the rejection of him from 
being king, to the withdrawal of God and 
God’s prophet from him, and the choice of 
David, see Samuel. Books of, Saul, David. 
Under Da\id the twelve tribes were reunited 
alter seven years of civil w ? ar, Jerusalem w T as 
taken from the Jebusites and made the po¬ 
litical and religious capital, the borders of 
the kingdom were extended by conquest far 
to the northeast of Damascus, and the ac¬ 
quired country was laid under tribute. Depu¬ 
ties were placed m Edom also See Jerusa¬ 
lem David was succeeded by Solomon, under 
whom the temple was erected, Jerusalem 
greatly embellished and its fortifications ex¬ 
tended, and the fame of Israel enhanced. 
But his exactions made the people discon¬ 
tented, and on his death the failure of his 
son to discern the gravity of the situation 
incited ten tribes to revolt from the house 
of David See Solomon, Rrhoboam, Israel 
Ill 3 A monaichy consisting chiefly of the 
tribe of Judah, ten tribes haMng revolted and 
formed a rival schismatic apostate kingdom. 
The causes which led to this revolt were long 
standing and many , see Israel The king¬ 
dom of Judah possessed the greater stiength 
It had material strength the stronger natural 
position, the capital, the organized go\em¬ 
inent, and the worship to which the people 
were accustomed It had moral strength; 
the consciousness of adhering to the legiti¬ 
mate line of kings, which has ever been a 
mighty force in history, the true religion 
with its elevating influence, the sense of loy¬ 
alty to Jehovah, and a line of godliei kings 
It had the providential care of God, who was 
preserving the knowledge and worship of 
himself among men, and was preparing the 
way for his Messiah. The religious history 
of Judah during this period was marked by 
a decline in the days of Rehoboam (1 Km. 
xiv. 22), and again in the days of his son 
Abijam (xv. 3), and yet again in the days of 
Jehoram and Ahaziah (2 Kin vm 27) The 
cause of this religious declension was the cor¬ 
ruption introduced by Solomon and intermar¬ 
riage with idolaters Rehoboam’s mother was 
an Ammonitess, for whom Solomon had built 
a high place to Milcom, and who had sacrificed 
to this abomination of her people. Jehoram 
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was son-in-law of Ahab and Jezebel. Each 
of these periods of religious decay was fol¬ 
lowed by reformation, the first under king 
Asa and the second under Jehoasb, but Jeho- 
ash himself afterwards turned away from the 
Lord, and another religious revival became 
necessary, only to be followed by the domi¬ 
nance of idolatry later under the pernicious 
influence of Aliaz The encroachments of the 
Assyrians on the Hebrew people began in this 
period The divided nation, largely degen¬ 
erate in religion, was not in condition to offer 
effective resistance ; and by slow but steady 
advance, which began in the days of Ahab, 
the Assyrians pushed their conquest until 
they had overthrown the northern kingdom. 
See Israel, Samaria, Sargon. 

III 4 The monaichy of Judah sole suiviror. 
The southern kingdom was now exposed to 
the attacks of the Assyrians, and later of 
their successors, the Babylonians; see Heze- 
kiah. Sennacherib, Manasseh, Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar The religious condition also 
of the people was not good, although great 
prophets, like Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Micah 
were laboring to advance the truth Its 
kings, with the exception of Hezekiah and 
Josiah, did not render true and steadfast 
allegiance to Jehovah, and the people were 
like-minded There w r as an idolatrous party 
in the state which had been triumphant in 
the reign of Ahaz Idolatry was deep-rooted 
among the people, and the refoims of any 
king affected the nation only superficially 
Foreign idolaters w r ere also in the land. The 
nation drifted to destruction The army of 
Nebuchadnezzar visited Jerusalem at brief 
intervals during the course of two decades, 
several deportations of Jews to Babylonia took 
place, and the city was taken and burned in 
587 B c The Hebrew people had failed to 
conserve the elements of national strength, 
and to abide under the shadow of the Al¬ 
mighty, and they fell See Judaii 

IV A subject people —1 Judah iu the Baby¬ 
lonian eule See Captivity 

IV 2 Judah m Palestine In the first year 
of his reign over Babylon, 538 b c , Cyrus 
issued an edict which permitted the Jews to 
Teturn to Palestine and rebuild the temple. 
Forty-three thousand embraced the oppor¬ 
tunity and returned under Zerubbabel. This 
colony was 

(a) A province of the Persian empire, subor¬ 
dinated to the province Beyond-the-river. It re¬ 
mained such for two hundred years. Twice 
it enjoyed local governors of its owm, ap¬ 
pointed by the Persian monarch ; see Zerub¬ 
babel and Nehemiah. But for the greater 
part of the time its civil affairs were subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Persian satrap be¬ 
yond the river. He had authority to ap¬ 
point a deputy for Judah, and to call on the 
Jews for men or money But the local ad¬ 
ministration was left to the high priest, and 
he gradually came to be regarded as the po¬ 
litical as well as the religious head of the 


nation. Immediately on the return of the 
exiles from Babylon the foundations of the 
temple were laid. The work was pushed on 
under the exhortations of the prophets Hag- 
gai and Zechanah despite interruptions and 
opposition, and the building was completed in 
515 b c The w alls were erected under the 
supervision of Nehemiah by authority of 
Artaxerxes in 445 b c ; see Jerusalem. 
At this time also Ezra the priest w r as in the 
city, zealous for the law of God, and success¬ 
fully laboring for the purity of religion ; see 
Ezra and Canon. About 365 b c. there was 
a dispute between two brothers about the 
high-priesthood, which ended by one killing 
the other within the precincts of the temple. 
In connection with this affair Bagoses, general 
of the army of Artaxerxes Mnemon, entered 
the temple (Antiq xi. 7, 1). In March or 
April, 334 b c Alexander of Macedon crossed 
the Hellespont, defeated the Persian satraps, 
then marched on, and the next year gained 
a victory ovei the Persian monarch Darius 
Codomannus at Issus, a defile near the north¬ 
eastern angle of the Mediterranean Sea, laid 
Syria at his feet, and entered Jerusalem. 
After an almost uninterrupted career of con¬ 
quest, extending eastward as far as the Pun¬ 
jab, Alexander died at Babylon in June, 323 
b c See Alexander 

(6) Judaea sub)ect to Eqypt Ptolemy Soter 
wrested Palestine from Syria, to which it had 
fallen after Alexander's death, in 320 b. c , 
and the Ptolemies retained it, except for oc¬ 
casional brief periods, until 198 B c., when 
the cruelty of Ptolemy Fhilopator drove the 
Jews to seek the protection of Antiochus the 
Great, see Ptolemy During these 122 years 
the Jews w T ere governed by their high priest 
subject to the king of Egypt. At this time the 
Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek 
at Alexandria in Egypt See Versions 

(c) Judaea subfect to fiyi m. Antiochus the 
Great w T rested Palestine from Egypt m 198 
b c by his victory over Ptolemy Philopator 
at Paneas. The Syrians not only supported 
the Grecian party among the Jews which at¬ 
tempted to hellenize the nation, but they also 
endeavored by force to impose idolatry upon 
the Jews The sacrilegious tyranny of the 
Syrians became intolerable to the pious por¬ 
tion of the nation, and led to the Maccabsean 
revolt in 166 b c. See Gymnasium, Jason, 
Antiochus 

A period of independence under the Mac- 
cabsen priest-kings followed ; see Maccabees. 
It lasted from 166 b c until Pompey took Je¬ 
rusalem in 63 b. c ; but the Maccabees were 
allowed to hold the throne until 40 b. c., when 
Herod the Great w r as appointed king of Judaea 
by the Roman senate. He began his actual 
reign by the capture of Jerusalem in 37 B c. 
During this period the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees became recognized parties, exerting great 
political and religious influence. See Phari¬ 
sees, Sadducees, Council. 

(d) Under the Romans. During this period 
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the affairs of Judsea were administered by 
appointees of the Romans; first by Herod the 
Great, then by Archelaus, and afterwards 
by procurators, except from a. d 41-44, when 
Herod Agnppa I reigned as king; see Judjea, 
Herod, Procurator. The maladministra¬ 
tion of these officials exasperated the people 
and drove them to revolt. Obstinate war 
raged from a d. 66 until the fall of Jerusa¬ 
lem in A D. 70. The remnant of the Jewish 
people who remained m Palestine were de¬ 
nied access to their capital, and had no longer 
national existence. While the Jew r s still con¬ 
stituted a nation under the Romans, m the 
days of Herod the king, Jesus of Nazareth 
was born and a new period of biblical his¬ 
tory began. 

4 The History of the Establishment 
of the Christian Church, which is to reach 
all nations —I Christ ’« prepat ation fot the es¬ 
tablishment of his Church , by example, teach¬ 
ing, and redemption. See Jesus, Gospel, 
Apostles 

II. The Church amonq the Jews The church 
was founded by the risen Christ. Ten days 
later, at Pentecost, the promised Spirit was 
given, and the church’s work was initiated 
by Peter’s sermon, increase of believers, and 
baptism; see Pentecost. Holy Spirit, 
Tongues, Baptism, Church During the 
next few years, six perhaps, the church ex¬ 
perienced the difficulties incident to the im¬ 
perfections of believers and to persecution ; 
but it grew steadily in purity and numbers 
See Ananias, Deacons, Stephen. The per¬ 
secution which arose on the death of Stephen 
scattered the brethren abroad, and the evan¬ 
gelization of the Jews in Palestine and Syria 
began. The gospel w^as carried to Samaria 
and to the cities on the seacoast from Gaza to 
Ceesarea See Philip For the purpose of 
persecuting the believers who were now found 
in the Jewish colony in Damascus, Saul went 
thither, and w as converted, and w as told that 
he was to be a teacher of the gentiles The 
vision of Peter at Joppa, and its complement 
in the conversion of Cornelius and his bap¬ 
tism with the Holy Spirit, opened the eyes 
of the church to the truth, already theoreti¬ 
cally known, that the Holy Spirit is for all 
believers, Jew r and gentile. See Cornelius. 
At Antioch Jewish believers from the West, 
who had been driven from Jerusalem by the 
persecution which had arisen on the death 
of Stephen, began to preach Jesus to the 
Greeks also (Acts xi. 20, R V ), and now the 
followers of Jesus began to be called Chris¬ 
tians, no longer being identified with the 
Jews The church was now ready to under¬ 
take the evangelization of the gentiles; the 
truth of the equality of all believers was 
known, a man had been raised up to work 
among the gentiles, and the first beginnings 
had been made. 

III. The Church among Jews and gentiles Paul 
and Barnabas, called by the Holy Ghost, be¬ 
gan the evangelization of Jews and gentiles in 


Asia Minor The question about the obliga¬ 
tions of gentile converts arose. The council 
at Jerusalem took a firm stand for Christian 
liberty, refused to impose circumcision and 
the observance of the Mosaic law upon gen¬ 
tile converts, and only insisted upon certain 
moral duties and certain matters of expe¬ 
diency which it w’as necessary to emphasize 
on account of the state of public opinion 
The rights of gentile Christians were now 
secure. On a second missionary journey, 

| Paul, under the direction of the Spiiit, came 
to Troas, and w T as called by a vision to extend 
his labors to Europe, and the evangelization 
of Europe from Philippi to Rome ensued. See 
Paul, John, Peter 

Hit'tites. 

A people, know T n also as children of Heth, 
and connected by blood or conquest with 
Canaan (Gen x. 15;xxm 3) For centuries 
they occupied the legion extending from 
northern Palestine to the Euphrates, and 
numbered Kadesh on the Orontes, Hamath 
and Carchemish among their important cities 
(Josh. i. 4; 1 Kin x 29). As early as the 
time of Abraham, bodies of them had taken 
up their abode in Canaan proper, and appar¬ 
ently had adopted the language of Canaan 
Abraham met w T ith them at Hebron, and it 
was from a Hittite that he purchased the cave 
of Machpelah (Gen xxm. 1-20, xxv 9). Esau 
married tw o Hittite wives (xxvi 34,35, xxxvi 
2) The spies sent out by Moses found the 
Hittites occupying the mountains (Num xni 
29) They took part in the w ar against the in¬ 
vading Hebrews under Joshua (Josh ix 1, 2) 
They were also among the tribes which aided 
Jabin, king of Hazor, m the great battle in 
which he was so signally defeated by Joshua 
at the waters of Merom (xi 3). The man who 
betrayed Luz, or Bethel, built a second Luz 
in the land of the Hittites (Judg i 26) After 
the conquest of Canaan by Joshua, Hittites 
still remained in the country, intermarriages 
taking place between them and the Isiaelites 
(lii 5,6) One of David’s followers was Ahim- 
elech the Hittite (1 Sam. xxvi 6). Uriah, 
against w T hom Da's id sinned so deeply, was 
of the same race (2 8am xi 3, 17, 21) In the 
reign of Solomon the Hittites and other tribes 
who remained in the land had levied on them 
a tribute of bond-service (1 Km ix 20, 21 , 2 
Chron vm. 7, 8) Hittite women were in 
Solomon’s harem (1 Km xi 1) The Hit¬ 
tites were the Kheta, or Khita, of the Egyp¬ 
tian monuments, the IJatti of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, and thq,Keteioi of Homer (Odys¬ 
sey xi. 521) From Egyptian and Assyrian 
sources and Hittite remains we learn that 
when the power of the Hittites was at its 
height, their sway or their influence was para¬ 
mount from the Archipelago to the Euphrates, 
their northern or northeastern capital being 
Carchemish, on that river, and their southern 
or southwestern one Kadesh, on the Orontes. 
Forfive hundred years they carried on a strug- 
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gle, with intervals of peace, with the Egyp¬ 
tians, fighting great battles with Thothmes 
III., in the sixteenth century b. c , and with 
Seti I and Ramses II. The siege of Kadesh 
by the latter Egyptian monarch was cele¬ 
brated in an epic by the poet Pentaur For 
four hundred years, beginning 1100 b c., they 
carried on a contest with the Assyrians, gen¬ 
erally holding their own against that great 
power, till, in 717 B c , Sargon, the Assyrian 
king, captured Carchemish, and terminated 
their empire. Sculptures, doubtless Hittite, 
with hieroglyphics not yet satisfactorily read, 
have been found at Carchemish, at Hamath, 
and throughout a great part of Asia Minor. 
The Hittites were a sturdy race of men. They 
are generally represented as beardless They 
wore pointed hats and loose tunics Their 
shoes were tilted up at the tips, and fastened 
by a large bandage round the foot and ankle 
They are like the shoes still worn by the 
peasantry of Asia Minor, and are the best 
preservative for the feet when the country 
is covered with snow The Hittites also wore 
long gloves, covering the forearm, with one 
compartment for the thumb and another for 
the four fingers. These are believed to be a 
survival of the time when the Hittites lived 
among the snowclad range of Taurus and the 
Armenian mountains. 

Hi'vites. 

One of the races of Canaan before the con¬ 
quest of the country by the Hebrews (Gen 
x. 17; Ex lii. 17; Josh ix 1). They scattered 
into several communities. A body of them 
dwelt at Shechem in the time of Jacob (Gen. 
xxxin. 18 with xxxiv 2), and their descend¬ 
ants still had influence in the city several 
generations after the conquest (Judg ix 28). 
A body of them also dwelt in Gibeon and its 
vicinity. They obtained a treaty of peace from 
Joshua by stratagem, but on their deceit being 
discovered, they were made hewers of wood 
and drawers of water (Josh ix ) They had 
also an extensive settlement, probably their 
principal one, at the foot of Lebanon, from 
mount Hermon to the entering in of Hamath 
(Josh xi 3; Judg. in 3). In these northern 
mountain regions they had villages of their 
own as late as the time of David (2 Sam xxiv. 
7). Those of Palestine proper were, with the 
other Canaanites who remained in the land, 
required to render bond-service to Solomon 
in connection with Ins extensive building 
operations (1 Kin. ix. 20-22). 

Hlz'ki, in A V. Hezeki [my strength, or a 
stiong support is (God)] * 

A Benjamite, son of Elpaal (1 Cliron. viii. 
17). 

Hiz-kl'ah. See Hezekiah 2 

Hiz-ki'jah. See Hezekiah 4. 

Ho'bab [lover]. 

The father-in-law of Moses, according to 
the traditional vowel points of the Hebrew 
text (Judg. iv. 11). But the father-in-law of 


Moses was Reuel, or, to call him by what ap¬ 
pears to lia\e been his honorary title, Jethio, 
his excellency. Hobab is definitely stated to 
ha^ e been the son of Reuel (Num x. 29), and 
if the traditional vocalization is ignored, and 
regard paid to the Hebrew text only, the 
Hebrew words may equally well be translated 
“ Hobab the brother-in-law of Moses ” (Judg. 
l. 16, iv 11, R V.). Moses’ father-m-law 
Reuel, or Jethro, visited Moses in the camp 
at Rephidim and returned to his own land 
(Ex. xvin. 1, 5, 27). A year later, when the 
Israelites were about to advance from Sinai, 
Moses urged Hobab, the son of Reuel, to ac¬ 
company them and aid them with his knowl¬ 
edge of the desert Hobab finally consented 
(Num x 29; Judg l 16 iv 11). After the 
conquest of Canaan, his family settled in 
Judah, south of Arad, and were still there 
in the time of Saul and David (Judg i 16; 
1 Sam xv 6, xxvn 10, xxx. 29) Hobab be¬ 
longed to the Kemtes (Judg i 16; iv. 11), a 
family of the Mnliamtes 
Ho'bab. 

A town on the left, that is to the north, of 
Damascus. Hobab w as the extreme limit to 
which Abraham pursued the defeated eastern 
kings (Gen. xiv. 13) Wetzstein mentions a 
place of this name between Tadmor and 
Homs. 

Hod [majesty]. 

An Ashente, son of Zophah (1 Chron. vii. 
37) 

Hod-a-vi'ah, in A V. once Ho-da'iah (1 

Chron. ni 24) [Jehovah is his praise, or he 
hath praised Jehovah] 

1 A son of Eliocnai, descended through 
Sliecaniah from David (1 Chron in 24) 

2 One of the heads of the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh east of the Jordan (1 Chron v 24) 

3 A Benjamite (1 Chron. ix. 7). 

4 A Levite, founder of a familv, some 
members of which returned from Babylon 
(Ezra li 40). He is called Judah (lii 9), vir¬ 
tually a synonymous name, and through a 
slight corruption of the Hebrew text. Hode- 
vali, or, as traditionally read, Hodeiah (Neh. 
vii 43 and R V. margin) 

Ho-de'lah. SeeHopwiAH4 

Ho'desh [new moon] 

A wife of Shahaiaim (1 Chron. vni 9) 

Ho-de'vah. See Hodaviah 4 

Ho-dl'ah, in A V of Nehemiah Ho-di'jab 
[splendor of Jehovah]. 

1 A man who was reckoned as belonging 
to the tribe of Judah, perhaps because of his 
marriage with the sister of Naham (1 Chron 
iv 19, R. V ) A V does not give a correct 
rendering of the Hebrew text. 

2 One of the Levites employed by Ezra to 
explain the law to the people (Neh. viii 7), 
and to assist on the day of penitence and 
prayer (ix 5). He was probably one of the 
two Levite Hodiahs who sealed the covenant 
(x 10 or 13). 
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Hog'lah [a partridge] 

A daughter of Zelophehad (Num. xxvi. 33). 

Ho'ham. 

A king of Hebron, who entered into a 
league against Joshua, and was defeated, cap¬ 
tured, and executed (Josh, x 1-27). 

Holm Tree. 

The evergreen oak (Quercus ilex), the ren¬ 
dering of the Hebrew Tirzah, hard tree, in 
the only passage where it occurs (Is. xliv 14; 
in A. V cypress). The two Greek translators, 
Aquila and Theodotion, render it- by wild 
oak, and the Vulgate by ilex. 

Ho'Ion [probably sandy]. 

1. A town in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 51), given, with its suburbs, to the 
priests (xxi. 15) Called also Hilen (1 Chron. 
vi 58). Not identified. 

2 A Moabite town (Jer. xlviii 21), perhaps 
Horon 
Ho'ly. 

The ordinary Hebrew w r ord for holy is 
Kadosh, separated. It is represented in the 
N T. by the Greek word ‘Agios. It is used 
for what is set apart from a common to a 
sacred use, as the utensils and ministers of 
the sanctuary, and certain days (Ex xx 8, 
xxx. 31, xxxi 10 , Lev. xxi. 7 ; Num v. 17 ; 
Neh. vm 9; Zech. xiv 21); for what is sep¬ 
arated from ceremonial defilement (Ex xxn 
31; Lev. xx 26) or immorality (2 Cor vii 
1; 1 Thes iv. 7), including false worship and 
heathen practices (Lev xx 6, 7; xxi 6) In 
a larger sense God is holy, for lie is separated 
from all other beings by his infinite perfec¬ 
tions, by lus being, wisdom, pow r er, holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth, the glory of 
which fills the earth (Is. vi 3). Even holy 
angels ascribe holiness to him (Is. vi 3; Rev 
iv 8; xvi 5). 

Ho-ly Ghost'. 

The Spirit of God, the Holy Spirit The 
word spirit now more correctly expresses the 
idea than does the term ghost, which has nar¬ 
rowed its meaning, and commonly denotes a 
disembodied spirit wandering on earth The 
name Holy Spirit is used three times only in 
the O. T. (Ps li 11; Is lxiii. 10,11), but there 
are numerous references to his work. The 
Spirit of God is the divine principle of ac¬ 
tivity everywhere at work in the world, ex¬ 
ecuting the will of God The Spirit is *ent 
forth by God (Ps civ 29, 30) and given by 
God (Num. xi 29; Is xlii 1, 5). The Spirit 
brooded over chaotic matter in the beginning 
and is everywhere present (Gen i 2; Ps. 
cxxxix. 7), and is thus immanent and the 
energy in cosmical processes (Job xxvi 13; 
Is. lix 19); is the source of physical, intel¬ 
lectual, and moral life (Gen. vi 3; .lob xxxii. 
8; xxxiii. 4; xxxiv 14; Ps xxvii 3; civ 30; 
cp. Is xlii. 5); is able to produce supernatural 
effects (1 Kin. xviii. 12; 2 Kin. li 16). He 
abides with the people of God (Is lxiii. 11; 
Hag. ii. 5), and bestows varied powers for the 
work of the kingdom, strength (Judg. iii. 10; 


vi. 34; xi. 29; xiii 25* xiv 6, 19; xv 14; 1 
Sam. xi 6; xvi 13; 1 Chron xii. 18), skill 
(Ex xxxi 3), w’isdom (Num. xi. 17, 25; 
xxvii 18), m short, everything needful for 
the work of the kingdom (Is. xi. 2; Zech. 
iv 6) He instructed the people of God (Neh. 
ix. 20) by inspiring the prophets (Num xxiv. 
2,1 Sam x 6. Hos. ix. 7 ; Mic iii. 8 ; Zech. 
vn 12) He works upon the heart of the 
individual child of God It was foretold that 
this work would be especially powerful and 
widespread in the Messianic period, when the 
Spint shall be poured out on the people of 
God (Is xliv. 3), will give to them a new 
heart and a new spint (Ezek xxxvi 26), 
produce sorrow for sm (Zech xii. 10), yea, 
be poured out on all flesh (Joel n 28) The 
Spirit is grieved when men resist his holy 
work (Is lxm 10, cp Ps cvi 33) Jesus 
promised that on his depaiture the Spirit 
should come and dw’ell w T ith every believer, 
clothe with pow r ei, guide and teach the 
chuicli, bear witness of Clinst and glonfy 
him, convict the world of sin, righteousness, 
and judgment (Luke xxiv 49, John vn 37- 
39; xiv 25,26; xv 26, xvi 7-14; Acts l 8). 

The N T. treats of Messianic times and 
the dispensation of the Spint, and conse- 
quentlv the Spmt is mentioned much oftener 
in the N. T than in the O T All the attri¬ 
butes of the Spirit revealed in the O T are 
disclosed m the N T in exeicise. The doc- 
tune of the Spmt advances beyond the teach¬ 
ing of the () T chiefly in becoming more 
definite in lespect to his personality. Though 
the word spirit is neutei in Greek and femi¬ 
nine in Hebrew, yet the Spirit is sometimes 
called who, not which, the masculine foim 
of the pronoun being used (Eph i 13,14 , cp 
cautiously John xvi 13) The Spirit further 
speaks in the first person, using the pionouns 
1 and me (Actsx 19,20, xm 2), is associated 
with the Father and the Son in the baptismal 
formula and the apostolic benediction (Mat 
xxviii 19, 2 Cor xni 14); can be grieved 
(Eph iv 30; cp Rom vm. 26). 

Memorable acts of the Spirit at the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian dispensation are the 
miraculous conception of Jesus by the Holy 
Ghost (Mat i 18-20), the descent of the Spirit 
upon Jesus at his baptism, in the form of a 
dove visible to him and to John the Raptist 
(Mat ill 16, Mark i 10; John i 32), and the 
effusion of the Holy Ghost in the likeness of 
tongues of fire on the day of Pentecost, and 
the accompanying gift of languages (Acts ii. 
4) See God, Inspiration, Pentecost 
Ho'ly Place. See Tabernacle, Temple. 
Ho-ly Splr'it. See Holy Ghost. 

Ho'mam [possibly destroyer]. 

Son of Lotan, and grandson of Seir (1 
Chron. i. 39). The name appears in Gen. 
xxxvi. 22 as Hemam. The difference in He¬ 
brew is trifling, and is doubtless due to a mis¬ 
reading The latter name has jod where the 
former has vau (q. v.). 
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Ho'xner [a heap]. 

A measure for dry substances and liquids 
It contained ten baths or ephahs (Ezek xiv. 
11, 14) and one hundred omers (Ex. xvi 36). 
It held about thirty-six pecks, U.S. measure, 
Set Ephah, Measure 
Hon'ey. 

A sweet, thick fluid collected by bees from 
flowers and fruit and deposited m the cells 
of a comb (Judg. xiv 8; Ps. xix 10); much 
esteemed as an article of food (Gen. xliii. 11; 
2 Sam. xvii. 29), and eaten as found in the 
comb or as prepared in various ways (Ex. 
xvi 31,1 Sam xiv. 26). Wild honey was de¬ 
posited by bees in rocks, trees, and other 
places (Deut xxxn 13, Judg. xiv. 8,1 Sam. 
xiv 25, Mat in 4). Because it acts like a 
leaven, producing fermentation, honey might 
not be used in offerings made by tire unto 
the Lord (Lev. n 11) An artificial honey 
or syrup was prepared from dates (Wai iv. 
8, 3) 

Canaan was described as flowing with milk 
and honey (Ex in 8, 17). 

Hook. 

The Hebrews and contemporary peoples 
used hooks of various kinds: 

1. Curtains were hung by means of hooks, 
those employed about the tabernacle being 
made of gold and silver (Ex xxvi. 32, 37 , 
xxvii 10). 

2 By means of flesh hooks meat was lifted 
from the pot (Ex xxvii. 3, 1 Sam n. 13, 14), 


in fishing (Job xli. 1; Hab. i. 15). See Fish¬ 
ing. 

4 A large hook was thrust through the 
mouth of a fish or other aquatic animal, and 
attached by a cord to a stake, when it was de¬ 
sired to keep it alive (Job xli. 2; Ezek. xxix. 
4) A similar hook was used for leading about 
lions and other beasts (2 Kin xix 28; Ezek. 
xix 4, in A. V. chains; cp. xxxviii 4), and 
for a like purpose were inserted in the lips 
of captives (2 Chron xxxiii. 11, R. V. mar¬ 
gin). See illustration under Blindness. 

5. Pruning hooks were used by vinedress¬ 
ers (Is ii. 4 ; xvni. 5) 

Hoph'ni [pertaining to the fist] 

A son of Eli He and his brother Phinehas 
discharged the priest’s ofliee m the old age 
of Eli, but showed themselves unworthy of 
the sacred office by scandalous behavior Eli 
mildly remonstrated when summary proceed¬ 
ings were required , and, in consequence, the 
divine judgment w T as pronounced against him 
and his house. When it was resolved that 
the ark of God should be taken to the battle¬ 
field, Hophm and Phinehas, w 7 ho as officiating 
priests were its custodians, accompanied it, 
and w T ere both slam m the disastrous battle 
which followed (1 Sam n 22-iv. 22). 

Hor [mountain]. 

1. A mountain on the border of the Edomite 
country, w r here Aaron died and was buried 
(Num. xx. 22-29, xxxm 37-39, 41, Deut 
xxxn 50) Josephus sa\s that it w T as one of 
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and on firmly fixed hooks slain animals were 
hung up (Ezek. xl. 43, but the meaning of 
the word rendered hook in this passage is 
disputed). 

3. Hooks resembling thorns, and sometimes 
•called so in Hebrew (Amos iv. 2), were used 
21 


the mountains surrounding Petra (Antiq. iv. 
4, 7). Tradition has settled on Jebel Haiun, 
meaning Aaron’s mountain, a great two-top¬ 
ped eminence of sandstone, about 4800 feet 
high, on the eastern side of the Arabah, 
nearly midway between the southern extrem- 
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ity of the Dead Sea and the northern end of 
the gulf of Akaba It is the highest and wild¬ 
est of the whole Edomite range. Petra is 
close by, to the west; but the ruined city 
is not visible from the summit On its sum¬ 
mit stands a tomb, nominally that of Aaron; 
but the upper pait of it, at least, is only a 
modern Mohammedan mosque. The tradi¬ 
tion, however, is open to serious question It 
appears to rest on the false identification of 
Kadesh with Petra. Jebel Harun is in the 
midst of Edom, and not on its border, as was 
Hor. If Edom extended to the gulf of Aka¬ 
ba (Deut. li 8), the Israelites could not reach 
the traditional mountain without crossing 
Edom, which they were forbidden to do. 
Jebel Madara, about 15 miles northeast of 
Kadesh, has been suggested, and satisfies the 
conditions Still, if Madara is really writ¬ 
ten in Arabic with the letter dal (Seetzeu), it 
is doubtful whether the name echoes Moserah 
(Num. xxxiu 37 with Deut x. 6). 

2. A mountain on the northern boundary 
of Palestine, between the Mediterranean Sea 
and the entering in of Hamath (Num xxxiv 
7, 8). It was probably a prominent peak of 
Lebanon 

Ho'r&m [elevation]. 

A king of Gezer, defeated and slain by 
Joshua (Josh. x. 33) 

Ho'reb [dry, desert]. 

The mount of God in the peninsula of 
Sinai (Ex lii 1, xviii 5), where the law was 
given to Israel (Deut iv 10-15 , v *2,1 Kin 
viii 9 ;.xix. 8). The names Horeb and Sinai 
are used almost interchangeably (for example, 
Horeb in Ex xvn 6, Deut. l. 6; 1 Kin vm. 
9; xix 8, 2 Chi oil v 10; but Sinai in Ex. 
xix 11; xxiv. 16, xxxi 18; Lev. vn 38; 
xxv. 1 ; Deut xxxm. 2; Judg v. 5). This 
phenomenon has been variously explained. 
It has been held that the two terms did not 
denote exactly the same thing. Horeb has 
been regarded as the name of the rauge, and 
Sinai as a prominent peak (Hengstenberg, 
Robinson); or Horeb is thought of as a lower 
part or peak of mount Sinai (Gesenius) ; or 
Horeb was the northern and lower portion 
of the range, while Sinai was the southern 
portion, especially its highest point. On tho 
other hand, the two terms have been held to 
denote the same object; and Ewald believed 
Sinai to be the older name of the mountain 
afterwards called Horeb (cp Judg. v. 5) On 
this theory the choice between the names 
would depend on individual preference, on 
the date of the records used, or upon the 
writer’s mood (study Ex. xix 1, 2» in the 
context xvni. 13-xix. 6 ; and xix. ll b m the 
context 9-13). 

Ho'rem [enclosed, sacred] 

A fenced city of Naphtali (Josh xix 38). 
Not identified. There is no reason to think 
of Hura or Kurah, 3 V miles west by north of 
Yarun, nor of Harah, 61 miles north by east 
of Yarun. 


Ho'resh [a dense wood or thicket]. 

A locality, probably at the time overgrown 
with bush, where David lurked (1 Sam. xxin 
16, R. V margin). In the text the word is 
rendered wood. 

Hor-hag-gid'gad, in A Y. Hor-hagidgad 

[mountain or cavern of Gidgad, i e perhaps, 
thunder]. 

An encampment of the Israelites in the 
wilderness (Num xxxiu 32). The same as 
Gudgodah (Deut x 6, 7; cp Num. xxxiii. 
31-33). Site unknown It must not be iden¬ 
tified with wady Ghudagliid, for the names 
arc entirely different in etymology 

Ho'ri [cave-dwellerl 

1 A Horite tribe descended from Lotan, 
and called by the general name of the stock 
to which it belonged (Gen xxxvi 22) 

2 Father of Shaphat the spy (Num xiii. 5). 

Ho'rite, in A V of Deut Ho'rims. 

Cave-dwellers, the aborigines of mount 

Seir, and hence called the children of Seir 
(Gen. xxxvi 20) They weie defeated by 
Chedorlaomer and his allies (Gen. xtv. 6) 
They were governed by chieftains (xxxvi. 29, 
30). They were subsequently destroyed by 
the posterity of Esau (Deut. 11 12, 22). 

Hor'mah [a devoted place, destruction] 

1 A region to the south of Canaan, fn Seir, 
north of both Kadesh and mount Hor When 
the Israelites after their loss of faith presumed 
to advance from Kadesh toward Canaan, the 
Amalekites and Canaanites came down, smote 
them, and drove them as far as “ the desola¬ 
tion,’ 1 as the district was called from its dev¬ 
astation some thirty-eight years later (Num. 
xiv. 45; Deut i 44) On the second depar¬ 
ture of the Israelites from Kadesh, after the 
lapse of these thirty-eight years, w hile they 
were encamped at mount Hor, the Canaanites 
under the king of Arad again attacked them 
and made some captives Israel vowed their 
destruction if Jehovah would aid, devastated 
their cities, and called the wasted region 
Hormah, desolation (Num xxi 1-3) 

2 The tow n Zephatli, called Hormah after 
its devotion It was situated in the south 
country, toward the border of Edom, near 
Ziklag, and w T as allotted to Judah, but was 
afterwards transferred to Simeon (Josh. xv. 
30: xix 4). After the death of Joshua, Ju¬ 
dah assisted Simeon to take the town. It 
was inhabited by Canaanites; and had either 
escaped destruction when the region w r as first 
devastated in fulfillment of the vow (Num. 
xxi. 2), or it had been rebuilt by fugitives 
who returned. At any rate, it was still in¬ 
cluded in the old vow; and it was now de¬ 
voted to destruction, man and beast were 
slain, and the town was henceforth called 
Hormah (Judg. i. 17). Joshua had already 
defeated its king (called proleptically king 
of Hormah), who, it may be judged, was ab¬ 
sent from his city, assisting men of his own 
race at Hebron at the time of his defeat, as 
the king of Jerusalem and the king of Gezer 
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were away from their cities when Joshua 
smote them (Josh xii 14 ; cp. x 10, 33) After 
the town had been devoted, it was inhabited 
by Simeonites (1 Cliron iv 30) It was hos¬ 
pitable to David when he lived as an outcast, 
and to his friends there David sent of the 
spoils of Ziklag (1 Sam. xxx. 30). 

Horn. 

Part of Palestine, especially its southern 
portion, being a pastoral country, the Israel¬ 
ites were exceedingly familiar with the horns 
of animals. In early times they converted 
them into trumpets (Josh. \i 13), or into 
flasks for such substances as oil (1 Sam. xvi. 
1, 13, 1 Kin i. 39) When God exalts the 
horn of an individual, the meaning is that 
he confers great power and prosperity (1 Sam 
ii 10. Ps lxxxix 24) , but when one exalts 
or lifts up the horn, it means that he indulges 
in arrogance and insolence (Ps lxxv 4, 5) 
Horn denotes political power, the image being 
drawn from bulls which push with their horns 
(Ps cxxxn. 17, Jer. xlvm. 25), and in pro¬ 
phetic language signifies a kingdom (Dan 
vn 8, 11, 21; Zech l. 18, 19) or kings (Rev. 
xvn. 12, 16) 

Horns of the altar were projections resem¬ 
bling horns placed at the corners of the altar 
of burnt offering (War v. 5, 6) They were 
smeared with the blood of the sacrifice (Ex 
xxix 12; Lev iv 7), and the bodies of the 
victims offered m sacrifice appear to have 
been bound to them (Ps cxvin 27), and 
offenders clung to them for safety from pun¬ 
ishment (1 Km ii. 28). 

Horn was also used to denote a peak (Is v. 
1, R V margin) The horns of Hattin are 
the traditional mount of Beatitudes. 

Hor'net. 

The rendering of the Hebrew word Sir'ah, 
according to the ancient versions The hornet 
(Vespa crabro) is of the same genus as the 
wasp, but larger and more formidable. Either 
the common hornet or a closely allied species 
is common in Palestine Hornets were to be 
sent to drive out the Canaanite nations be¬ 
fore the Israelites (Ex xxni 28, Deut. vii 
20 , Josh xxiv. 12, Wisd xn. 8) It is doubt¬ 
ful whether hornet is here used in a literal 
or a figurative sense In favor of the former 
it may be alleged that .Elian relates that the 
Phaselites were driven from their territory 
by hornets, and in favor of the latter that we 
have no detailed account of the Canaanites 
being thus expelled If used figuratively, 
the sting of the hornet would stand for the 
terror produced in Canaanite minds by the 
approach of the irresistible Israelite armies. 

Hor-o-na'im [two caverns or ravines] 

A Moabite city at the foot of a declivity, 
and apparently not far from Zoar (Is. xv. 5; 
Jer. xlviii 3,5, 34; Moabite Stone 31). Doubt¬ 
less the town Oron® which Alexander Jan- 
n®us took from the Arabians, and his son 
Hyrcanus restored to Aretas (Antiq. xiii. 15, 
4 ; xiv. 1, 4). Situation unknown. 


Hor'o-nite. 

A native or inhabitant of Horonaim or, 
more probably, of Beth-horon (Neh.ii. 10,19). 
Horse. 

_ The horse was early subdued by man. Men¬ 
tion is made of its rider in the time of Jacob 
(Gen. xlix 17). Mountainous Palestine was 
not well adapted for its use, and in early 
times it was principally employed m the 
maritime plain and in the valley of Jezreel. 
There were many horses in Egypt (xlvii. 17; 
Ex ix 3; Egyptian records from 18th dy¬ 
nasty onward) When the exodus took place 
Pharaoh’s pursuing army was equipped with 
chariots and horses (xiv. 9; xv 19). They 
existed also in the force of the northern Ca¬ 
naanites led by Sisera, Jabin’s commander- 
in-clnef (Judg iv. 15; v 22). In Deut xvii. 
16, the king who was to be elected when 
monarchy was established among the Israel¬ 
ites was forbidden to multiply horses, not¬ 
withstanding which prohibition Solomon im¬ 
ported them in great numbers fiom Egypt, 
paying for each animal 150 shekels of silver 
(a little more than $97). He afterwards ex¬ 
ported them to the kings of the Hittites and 
those of the Syrians (1 Kin x 28, 29; 2 
Chrou i 16, 17, ix. 28). Horses afterwards 
became common in Israel and Judah (2 Kin. 
ix 18, Is n 7), and were used in battle (1 
Kin xxn 4, 2 Km in 7; ix. 33). Foreipm 
kings rode on horseback (Esth vi 8), while 
it was considered lowly m a sovereign to sit 
upon an ass (Zech. ix 9), and accorded with 
the simple manners of the early Hebrew 
patriarchs, judges, and kings (Gen xxii 3; 
Judg x. 4; xn 14, 1 Km l 33) Horses 
w T ere sometimes dedicated to the sun (2 Km. 
xxm. 11). They are frequently mentioned 
in the prophecies of Zechanah (Zech i 8; vi 
2, 3; x 5 . xiv 20), and m the book of Reve¬ 
lation (Rev. m 2, 4, 5, 8; xix. 11. etc.) 

Horseleech. 

A large leech (Hxmopsis sanguisuqa ), com¬ 
mon in Palestine The leech was known to 
the Hebrews by the name ‘ a lukah , to the Ara¬ 
maeans ta lula, to the Arabs ‘alal^at, from its 
adhering to the fle»h (Prov. xxx 15). It is 
noted for its insatiable appetite for blood. In 
the proverb it is used figuratively Its two 
insatiable daughters are perhaps named in the 
first line of ver. 16. The margin of the R. Y. 
substitutes vampire. The blood-suckmg vam¬ 
pires ( Desmodidve), which are confined to the 
warmer parts of South America, are not 
meant; but certain female specters, which 
are superstitiously believed to haunt graves 
and suck human blood. The ground for this 
interpretation is that in Arabic *aulak is the 
name of a demon, and ‘aluk is equivalent to 
ghoul 

Ho'sah [fleeing for refuge]. 

1 A porter in the time of David (1 Chron. 
xvi. 38; xxvi. 10). 

2. A frontier village of Asher, not far from 
Tyre, and apparently south of that city (Josh. 
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xix. 29). Not identified. Conder suggests 
the ruin ‘Ezziyat el-F6ka, about 7 miles 
south by east of Tyre, and 2£ inland from 
the Mediterranean. The names, however, 
are quite dissimilar. 

Ho-san na [save, we pray]. 

A short prayer to Jehovah for deliverance, 
taken from Ps cxvm. 25 It was an acclama¬ 
tion of the people when they maiched aiound 
the altar at the feast of tabernacles, and most 
of the pi avers used at that festival began wntli 
it It was taken up by the multitude of the 
disciples at the triumphal entry of Jesus into 
Jeiusalem, when they hailed him as the son 
of David (cp. Mat. xxi 9, 15 with Ps cxvm. 
25, 26). 

Ho-se'a, in A. V of N T Osee, in imita¬ 
tion of the Greek form [save]. Identically 
the same word as Osliea or Hosliea (Niirn. 
xiu 8. 16), the first name of Joshua, and as 
Hoshea, king of Israel (2 Km. xv. 30) 

A piophet, son.of Been, whose predic¬ 
tions were uttered m the reigns of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Aliaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Ju¬ 
dah, and Jeroboam II., king of Israel (Hos 
i. 1). Assuming that Hosea prophesied during 
as many as twelve or thirteen years of Jero¬ 
boam’s reign, and that he lived to see the 
overthrow of Samaria in 722 B. c , his nnn- 
istiv extended over a period of forty years 
Hosea was doubtless a citizen of the noithein 
kingdom, for he speaks of “our king’' and 
“the land,” meaning northern Isiael, with¬ 
out feeling the need of a restrictive adjec¬ 
tive ii 2; vii 5); and he prophesied to the 
people of that kingdom. He was a contem¬ 
porary of Isaiah, who labored in Judah (l 1 
with Is i 1); he began his prophetic activ¬ 
ity in the reign of the second Jeroboam, 
when Jeroboam and Uzziah were contempo¬ 
raries. that is, before 749 b. c , doubtless some 
years before Isaiah appeared, and he ceased 
much eailier than did Isaiah Hosea was 
also a contemporary of Amos in the noithorn 
kingdom, and of Micah who prophesied in 
Judah 

The book of Hosea is the first of the minor 
prophets, not only in the older of their ar¬ 
rangement, but probably also in the order 
of time. It consists of two portions, chapters 
i.-in and iv -xiv. The first part belongs to 
the earlier period of the prophet’s ministry; 
for the first chapter at least dates from the 
reign of the second Jeroboam, or within six 
months after its close, before the destruction 
of the house of Jehu (i. 2-4) These first 
three chapters furnish the key to the whole 
book, in which the unfaithfulness of Israel 
to Jehovah during the entire national his¬ 
tory is pressed home on the conscience (iv. 
1-v. 7; vi. 4-vii. 16; viii.-xi ), the necessity 
of chastisement is shown, and the unquench¬ 
able love of Jehovah for his erring people is 
earnestly taught (vi 1-3; xii.-xiv). In 
chapters i.-iii. the unfaithfulness of Israel 
and the Lord’s patience and forbearance are 


set forth under the analogy of an adulterous 
wife. Regarding the account of the prophet’s 
marriage interpreters have been divided in 
opinion from ancient times. Is the stoiy of 
the unfaithful wife an allegory ora fact ? It 
is argued that it was allegorical and not real, 
because—1. It is impossible that God would 
have commanded a prophet to ontei such a 
levoltmg alliance, and one which was apt to 
lessen Ins influence with the better paitof 
the people, as a marriage with a woman of 
impure life would do 2 The law of Moses 
foibade a pnest to marry an unchaste woman 
(Lev. xxi 7); and as the piopliets weie also 
a sacred class, although not bound In the 
stuct priestly laws. God would scaicely direct 
them to enter into wedlock with the unclean 
3 The action of the first cliaptei, if real, 
would require yeais for its perfoimance, in¬ 
volving not only the prophet’s mainage, but 
also the birth of seveial childien ; and the 
symbolic lesson would be lost On the other 
hand, the narrative is held to be the story 
of domestic tragedy in real life and the 
command which is lecoided in chap i 2, 
dnecting the prophet to take “a wife of 
wdioiedom,” is legarded as meaning not a 
woman alieady steeped in sm, but one who 
was as yet innocent in act After hei mar¬ 
riage wutli Hosea, she revealed a deeply 
seated propensity to lmpunty, proved un¬ 
faithful to her mamage vows, and was di- 
v oieed (ii. 2) The “ childien of whoredom ” 
are understood to be either the prophet’s 
own sons and daughters w r ho inhented the 
mother’s evil tendencies, or else the offspiing 
of an adulterous union w r hom the prophet 
acknowledged for Ins own Eventually by 
God’s direction the prophet took the woman 
back from her life of shame and restored her 
to her former position of w ife (m 1), and thus 
typified God’s leadmess to lestore apostate, 
idolatrous, sinful Israel to favor Several 
objections lie against this theory 1. The 
words she “bare him a son” d 3) are in¬ 
compatible with the interpretation that the 
prophet acknowledged a bastard child 2. 
The words of chap ii. 2 are spoken by 
Jehovah to the Israelites, as appears further 
on ; and not spoken by the prophet to his 
children. 3. Not the woman, but awoman, 
is alluded to in chap iii. 1 . w T hereas the ex¬ 
pression should properly be definite, if it re¬ 
ferred to a woman who had already been men¬ 
tioned in chap i. All difficulties, exegetical 
or moral, disappear on the theory that the 
account is an allegory. Such allegorical re¬ 
citals or acted stories were common m pro¬ 
phetic teaching (Jer xxv 15-29; Zech xi 
4-17). But whether allegorical or actual, 
the adulterous woman and her equally adul¬ 
terous children symbolize Israel and its 
tribes in their unfaithfulness to Jehovah, at¬ 
tachment to other gods, and alliances with 
the nations (cp. Is. xlvii. 8, 9 ; Luke xix. 44) 
The second part of the book of Hosea, con¬ 
sisting of chapters iv.-xiv., is not a series of 
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discourses, nor even one continuous sermon, 
but is a summary of his prophetic teaching, 
prepared by him towards the close of his 
ministry. The prophecy thus contains the 
gist of his public addresses. He may have 
used notes, but they were scarcely needed. 
His memory sufficed. The sharp, pithy say¬ 
ings with which he had barbed his arrows, 
and the striking similes by which he showed 
up the true character of the sins of his day, 
were not apt to be forgotten by him; and 
frequent speech upon the same themes gave 
a stereotyped form to the material as it lay 
in the prophet’s mind, and preserved the 
rhythm and fervor of impassioned public ad¬ 
dress to living men At the end of his life 
he set down in writing bits from his sermons, 
such descriptions and warnings and exhorta¬ 
tions as were universal and eternal in their 
application 

The prophecies of chapters iv -xiv. were 
for the most part uttered originally when 
Assyria was filling the heart of Israel with a 
great dread Not a few striking and signifi¬ 
cant public events occurred during the years 
of Hosea's prophetic activity to which he 
makes no reference at all m the wntten 
summary of his teaching, or only the vaguest 
and most general allusions, such as the glorv 
of Jeioboam’s reign and the extension of 
Israel’s borders (2 Km xiv 25, 28), the mur¬ 
der of Zechariah bv Shallum and the latter’s 
assassination by Menaheni (xv 10, 14), the 
invasions of Galilee by Tiglath-pileser (xv. 
19, 29). Still there are occasional indications 
of date for paiticular passages If, for in¬ 
stance, Tiglath-pileser completely denuded 
the country of its inhabitants, when he de¬ 
pot ted the two tribes and a half from the 
region east of the Jordan (1 Chron. v 26), 
then the words of the prophet concerning 
Gilead, as a city of them that work iniquity, 
were fiist spoken before the year 733 b c 
(Hos vi 8, and xn 11, but this latter pas¬ 
sage may lefer to the past). The butchery 
of the inhabitants of Beth-arbel (x 14) has 
been often, and quite appropriately, regauled 
as an event of Shalmaneser’s reign, 727-722 
b c. If it does belong to the history of Shal¬ 
maneser the words of the prophet were ut¬ 
tered about 725 B c. The fiequentreferences 
of the prophet to the dallying of the govern¬ 
ment, now with Assyria and now with Egypt, 
comport best with the course that marked 
Israel’s politics at the time of Pekah and 
Hoshea (v. 13: vn. 11; vin. 9; xiv 3, par¬ 
ticularly xii 1 with 2 Kin xvii 3, 4); and 
accordingly it is probable that the rebuke 
of Israel for its foreign policy was uttered 
during the reigns of its last two kings. 

The paragraphs into which chapters iv.- 
xiv. are divided in the R V. form units of 
thought complete in themselves. They are 
grouped together in suitable, though often 
subtle, logical connection with each other; 
but they do not flow in smooth, continuous 
discourse. 


1 Chapter iv. 1-vi. 3. The thought that 
binds the various utterances together is 
sin and the need of repentance. The people 
are arraigned for gross iniquity (iv. 1-19), 
and the princes and priests as being the 
leaders m sin (v. 1-15) The arraignment is 
followed by a beautiful exhortation to re¬ 
pentance and the promise of God’s return in 
favor (vi. 1-3) 

2 Chapter vi 4-x 15. The unifying 
thought is the grievous punishment that 
must come for heinous sm. Fitful lepent- 
ance does not satisfy God (\i 4-11) The 
immoral life and shameless excess of the 
mighty is manifest to God (vn 1-7) Isiael’s. 
stupidity and folly m seeking aid from the 
powers of the world For its foolishness it 
shall be chastised (8-16). The invader is 
near because of Israel's ldolativ and schism 
(viii 1-7) Israel has diawn judgment upon 
itself by dallying with Assyria, by religious 
abuses, and by trusting m human means 
(8-14) Israel’s infidelity (ix 1-9), and con¬ 
sequent punishment (10-17 1 Israel, flourish¬ 
ing like a Mgorous \ine, only increases its 
idolatry, but judgment shall spung up as 
abundant and as destructive as the noxious 
weed (x 1-8) Israel’s sin compared to that 
of Gibeah (9-11). As one sows, so shall one 
reap (1*2-15) 

3 Cliaptei xi 1-xni 16, a passage charac¬ 
terized by yearning and expostulation Je¬ 
hovah’s lo\e for Israel is the unquenchable 
love of a father for his child, even foi a 
wayward child (xi 1 11) Jacob relied upon 
his own strength and shrewdness at first, 
hut finally impoituned God and prevailed ; 
therefore turn from eaithly alliances to thy 
God (xi 12-xn 6 [Hcb xn 1-7]) Ephraim, 
a dishonest tradesman, and, having become 
nch, excuses himself of sin, but Jehovah 
will cast him out of his home, he who saxed 
Isiael from Egypt will now" punish (xn 7-14). 
Ephi aim’s idolatry condemned (xm 1-8), 
and its consequence declared (9-16) 

4. Chapter xiv 1-9 Exhoitation to re¬ 
pentance, confession, and humble supplica¬ 
tion, and the promise of Jehovah’s gracious 
acceptance of the penitent and bestowal of 
richest blessings 

Genuineness has beep denied to the refer¬ 
ences in the book of Hosea to Judah (partic¬ 
ularly i. 7; iv. 15, v. 10-14; vi 11, xi 12 
[Heb. xii 1]), to the restoiation of Israel to 
God’s favor and their return to their native 
land (e. g., l. 10—li 1 [Heb li. 1-3]), and to 
the sole legitimacy of the Davidic monarchy 
(i. 4 , iii 5; viii. 4 ; xin 10, 11) The genu¬ 
ineness of these passages is, in general, denied 
on the ground of a lack of sequence with the 
preceding context or a variation of the 
meter. It must not be forgotten, how'ever, 
that sudden transitions characterize the 
style of Hosea, that rhythm, not meter, is, as 
a rule, the mark of exalted prophetic utter¬ 
ance, and that an author may choose varia¬ 
tion of literary form rather than monotony. 
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Then, too, the book of Hosea is a mosaic 
made up of bits from many discourses. Con¬ 
cerning the three classes of passages to which 
exception has been takeu, 1. The references 
to Judah. “An occasional side glance at Ju¬ 
dah, a people so intimately connected with 
his own, must not be denied to the prophet ” 
(Harper, on chap. v. 5); especially since he 
saw’ the moral conditions in Judah becoming 
assimilated to those of Eplnaim (Oman, Presb. 
and Kefd. Kev. x 468-470). 2. The refer¬ 
ences to a restoration of Israel to God’s favor 
and their return to their ow n country (1) 
A reference to restoration to God's favor 
is demanded by the symmetry, since each 
section of chaps, i —lii. (i 10-n 1; n 14-23; 
in. 5), and greater sections of the book 
as a whole, end with promises. (2) It 
is the custom of prophecy not to close w ith 
the threatening of doom and leave the people 
to despair, but to let the light of hope bieak 
through the dark clouds and iriadiate the 
great future (3). Continuing the picture of 
the destruction of Israel in battle lor its 
sms, the verses of hope ( 1 . 10-n. 1) repie- 
sent the victory of united Israel and Judah 
over their foes (4). Thought w r as turned 
to the possibility of a return both by the 
prospect of imminent exile for the nation, 
and also piesently by the knowledge that 
many lsraelitish captives w r ere in Assyria 
(2 Kin. xv 29; 1 Cliron v. 26; Is ix 1). 
3. The references to the legitimacy of the 
Davidic monarchy and the illegitimacy of 
northern Israel’s kings. (1) It is ncces- 
saiy to reject the genuineness not only of 
these prophecies in Hosea, but also of tiie 
prediction of the unnersal dominion of the 
Davidic king which was utteied m northern 
Israel by a contemporary prophet of Jndsean 
birth (Amos ix 11) (2) To the believer in 

the moral gcnernment of the universe the 
failure and fall of one dynasty after another 
in the north, during the preceding tw o cen¬ 
turies, was conclusive evidence of then re¬ 
jection by God ; and the continuance of the 
Davidic monarchy confirmed the prophetic 
words, spoken in the southern kingdom con¬ 
cerning that line, and was itself independent 
proof that God had chosen the house of David. 

Ho-sha'iali [Jehovah hath saved]. 

1 Father of Jezamah and Azariah (Jer. 
xlii 1; xlm. 2). 

2 A man, doubtless a prince of Judah, who 
walked immediately behind the chorus of 
those who gave thanks m the procession at 
the dedication of the second temple (Neh. 
xii 32). 

HOBh'a-ma [probably, Jehovah hath heard] 

One of the family or descendants of king 
Jecomah (1 Chron. iii. 18). 

Ho-she'a, in A. V. of Num. xiii. 8, 16 
Oshea [save]. 

1. The earlier name of Joshua, the son of 
Nun, which was changed by Moses into 
Joshua (Num xiii. 8, 16). 


2. Son of Azaziah and prince of Ephraim 
in David’s reign (1 Chron xxvii 20) 

3. A son of Elah. With the connivance 
of Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, he con¬ 
spired against Pekah, king of Israel, slew 
him, and ascended the throne (2 Kin. xv. 
30). His reign lasted about nine years, from 
about 730 to 722 B c. He did evil in the 
sight of Jehovah, but still w r as better than 
the average of the preceding kings. Shal¬ 
maneser, king of Assvria, made an expedi¬ 
tion against him. Not being able to repel the 
invader, Hoshea paid tribute (xvn. 3); but 
knowing that the powerful kingdom of Egypt 
looked w 7 ith jealousy on the approach of the 
Assyrians to its frontiers, he soon sought 
assistance from Egvpt Trusting that aid 
would be forthcoming, he withheld the an¬ 
nual tribute from Assyria (4) Shalmaneser 
again invaded the Israelite territory, took 
Hoshea captive, and laid siege to Samaria. 
See Shalmaneser The city was reduced to 
great straits, but it held out tlnee years At 
the end of the three years Shalmaneser W’as 
killed or died, and was succeeded by Sargon, 
wdio claims the honor of capturing the city 
He carried the leading inhabitants into cap¬ 
tivity, and placed them m Halah and in 
Habor, by the river of Gozan. and in the 
cities of the Medes (5, 6) This event is 
known as the captivity of the ten tribes It 
was not any special wickedness on the part 
of Hoshea that brought it cm The cup of 
Israel’s iniquity had been filling foi centuries, 
and Hoshea’s iniquities onlv added the last 
drop which made the cup full to overflowing 
(7-23) See Samaria, Sargon, Israel. 

4 One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh x 23) 

5. The Hebrew name of the prophet Hosea 
See Hosea. 

Host. 

A multitude, especially when organized; 
an army (Gen. xxi. 22; Judg iv. 2) or the 
division of an army (Ex vii 4, m A. V. ar¬ 
mies ; xii. 41; Num. n. 3, in A V armies; 1 
Km. ii. 5); the angels, constituting a heav¬ 
enly host (1 Kin xxii 19; Ps. cxlvm 2: 
Luke ii 13); and the stars (Deut. iv 19; 2 
Kin. xxiii. 5) The Semites compiehended 
heaven and all its forces and beings, heaven 
and all that is therein, in the phiase host of 
heaven ; and in the phrase host of the earth, 
they included the earth and all that is there¬ 
in, the forces of nature like wind, lightning, 
heat and cold, and things animate and inani¬ 
mate (Gen. ii. 1; Ps. xxxni. 6; aud see Anshar 
and Kishar in Creation). 

The title Lord of hosts has sometimes been 
explained as meaning that Jehovah is the 
God of the armies of Israel. In proof David’s 
words to Goliath are cited. “ Thou comest to 
me with a sword and with a spear, but I 
come to thee in the name of the Lord of 
hosts, the God of the armies of Israel ” (1 Sam. 
xvii 45). The prophet Isaiah is also quoted, 
who says: “ The Lord of hosts shall come 
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down to fight upon mount Zion” (Is xxxi. 
4) But this is too narrow a generalization. 
Jehovah did fight for Ins people ; he was in¬ 
deed “ the Lord strong and mighty, the Lord 
mighty in battle.” But the Lord of hosts was 
more than the war God of Israel The Greek 
translators grasped the true meaning of the 
title, and rendered it Pantokrator , the Al¬ 
mighty The word hosts which is used in the 
title refers to the armies of the universe The 
designation pictures the universe, in its 
spiritual and material aspects, as forming a 
vast army, m numerous divisions, of various 
kinds of troops, m orderly array under the 
command of Jehovah One division consists 
of the angels. It was the Lord, the God of 
hosts, who appeared to Jacob at Bethel when 
he beheld the ladder and the angels of God 
ascending and descending (Gen. xxviii 12, 
13; Hos xu. 4, 5). “Who in the skies can 
be compared unto the Lord? Who among 
the sons of the mighty is like unto the Lord, 
a God very terrible in the council of the holy 
ones, and to be feared above all them that are 
round about him 9 O Lord God of hosts, who 
is a mighty one like unto thee, O Jehovah 9 ” 
(Ps lxxxix 6-8 ;cp. R. V.) Another host con¬ 
sists of the stars, in their beautiful order and 
wonderful array. Jehovah is tlieir command¬ 
er Isaiah bid^ ’those who would know God 
to go forth, and lift up their eyes on high and 
see “Who hath created these 9 ” he asks. He 
who bringetli out [into the field like a general] 
their host by number, he who ealletli them all 
by name, and upon them layeth commands 
(Is xl 26; xlv 12) Yet another host con¬ 
sists of all the forces of nature; they stand 
at the bidding of Jehovah, worshiping and 
serving him (Neh ix 6 ; Ps cm 21). The 
Lord of hosts sendeth sword, famine, and 
pestilence (Jer xxix 17) “The Lord, which 
giveth the sun for a light by day and the 
ordinances of the moon and of the stars for 
a light by night, which stirreth up the sea 
that the waves thereof roar, the Lord of hosts 
is Ins name” (Jer xxxi. 35, K. V.). The 
Greeks, looking at the heavens above them, 
and at the earth around them, called what 
they saw cosmos, the beauty of harmony^ 
The Homans, discoveimg the same harmo¬ 
nious relations and movements, named the 
entirety of cieation a universe, combined as 
one To the poetic imagination of the He¬ 
brews, with their knowledge of the omnipo¬ 
tent reigning God, the regularity and order 
everywhere apparent suggested an aimyin 
vast, numeious, and varied divisions, acting 
under the command of one will. The Lord 
of hosts, he is the king who alone commands. 

Ho'tham [seal, signet ring]. 

1. An Ashente son of Heber, family of 
Benah (1 Chron. vii 32). 

2. An Aroente, two of whose sous were 
among David’s mighty men (1 Chron. xi. 44). 
The misprint of Hothan for Hotham in A. V. 
has been corrected m H. Y. 


Ho'thaji. See Hotham 2. 

Ho'thir. 

A son of Heman, David’s seer and singer 
(1 Chron xxv 4). 

Hour. See Day and Night. 

House. 

In Palestine and other parts of the East 
the houses of the common people, constitut¬ 
ing more than three-fourths of the whole, 
have only one story and sometimes only one 
room. The interior is frequently divided 
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into two portions, one several feet higher 
than the other The door from the outside 
leads into the lower portion, which is occu¬ 
pied by the cattle Troughs for their feed are 
arranged along the side of the platform where 
the family d well This higher floor is reached 
by a short flight of steps. Sometimes there 
is a loft abo\e the stable for guests These 
several apartments are not walled off from 
each other The walls of the house are often 
of mud or sun-dried brick, even when, as in 
Palestine, stone is procurable (cp. Job xxiv. 
16; Ezek xin 10-16) The roofs are made 
of branches of trees, canes, palm leaves, etc., 
covered with a thick stratum of earth. Ma¬ 
terials so flimsy cannot long resist the heavy 
rains which at certain seasons fall in warm 
countries There wmuld be no difficulty m 
temporarily creating an aperture m the 
flimsy roof, and letting down a man on a 
bed, as was done at Capernaum in the case 
of the paralytic healed by our Lord (Mark li. 
1-12 ; Luke v 18-26); only a shower of dust 
would descend 

The houses of the better class are generally 
built, as of old, in a quadrangle, around a 
central courtyard, w T hich in certain cases 
may contain a fountain, or even a well (2 
Sam xvii. 18) The upper chamber is an 
important room in the second story, some¬ 
times constituting all there is of a second 
story, being built above the general level of 
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the roof (Judg. iii. 20, E V. margin ; 1 Kin. 
xvii. 19; 2 Kin. iv. 10; Mark xiv. 15 ; Acts i. 
13; ix. 37). The roofs of all houses are flat. 
They are generally, and should always be, sur¬ 
rounded by battlements (Deut. xxii *8). They 
are well adapted for storing and drying agri¬ 
cultural produce (Josh. ii. 6), for walking to 
and fro (2 Sam. xi. 2), for conversation (1 Sam. 
ix. 25, 26), for idolatrous worship (2 Km. xxiii 
12), or for religious meditation and prayer 
(Acts x. 9). There is a staircase outside the 
house, by which the roof can be reached 
without entering the building (cp. Mat. xxiv. 


Hu'kok. See Helkath. 

Hul [ciicle, circuit]. 

The second son of Aram (Gen. x. 23: 1 
Chron. i 17). Huleh, the region immediately 
north of the waters of Merom, may possibly 
preserve the name. 

HuTd&h [weasel] 

A prophetess, who lived in the second 
quarter of Jeiusalem (2 Kin xxn. 14. R V ). 
She was the wife of Shallum, keeper of the 
wardrobe, and was held in the highest es¬ 
teem. She lived during the reign of Josiah, 
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17; Mark xiii. 15). The windows are gen¬ 
erally narrow, and mostly open into the 
courtyard instead of facing the street. 

The Arabs call the lower storv the winter 
house or simply the house, and the upper one 
the summer house. Or if both are on the 
same floor, the summer house is the outer 
and the winter house the inner room or rooms 
(Jer. xxxvi. 22; Amos iii. 15). 

Ho'zai [perhaps, (Jehovah) is seeing]. 

Writer of a history which treated of king 
Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii. 19, E V.). In 
A V., following the Septuagint, the Hebrew 
word Hozay has been translated as though it 
were a* common noun, and the book cited ap¬ 
pears as a collection of sayings by the seers 
(cp. 18). This translation involves the as¬ 
sumption that the Hebrew word has lost both 
its initial and its final letter, or at least the 
final one. 

Huk'kok [hewn in, decreed]. 

A town on the boundary line of Naphtali 
(Josh. xix. 34). Yakfik, about 6 miles west 
by north of Tell Hum, has in its name the 
corresponding Arabic root. 


and prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but added that on account of his piety toward 
Jehovah, the kmg should die before the com¬ 
ing of the catastrophe (2 Kin. xxn 12-20,2 
Chrou. xxxiv. 20-28). 

Hum'tab. [place of lizards or, perhaps, for¬ 
tress]. 

A town in the hill country of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 54). Site unkown 

Hunt'er and Hunt'ing. 

Hunting was a favorite pastime of ancient 
kings (Gen. x. 9). The Babylonian and As¬ 
syrian monarehs delighted m it, and were 
proud of their achievements, recording their 
success in inscriptions, and depicting their 
deeds in sculpture to adorn the walls of their 
palaces In Palestine game existed during 
the entire biblical period m certain localities, 
as in the wilderness of Judah, the thickets 
of the Jordan, the more notable forests, and 
the south country (Gen xxv. 27; Antiq. xvi. 
10, 3). Many of the animals recognized as 
clean and fit for food were wild, and could 
only be obtained by hunting When the ani¬ 
mal was slain, its blood was poured out upon 
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the earth and not eaten (Deut xii. 15,16,22). 
Hunting was practiced in order to extermi¬ 
nate noxious beasts (Ex. xxiii. 29; 1 Kin xiii. 
24), to secure food (Gen. xxvii. 3; Ecclus. 
xxxvi. 19), and as sport (War i. 21,13). People 
hunted alone or in companies (Jer. xvi 16), 
on foot or on horseback (War i. 21, 13), and 
on the great plains in chariots. The hunter 
used bow and arrows (Is vii. 24) and the 
spear (Antiq xvi 10, 3) Decoys were em¬ 
ployed (Jer v 26, 27), and nets and traj)s 
(Job xviii 10, Ecclus. xxvii 20) and pits (2 
Sam xxui 20; Ezek. xix. 4, 8;. Babylonians, 
Assyrians, and Persians kept dogs trained for 
the chase 

Hu'pham. 

A son or remoter descendant of Benjamin, 
and founder of a tribal family (Num xxvi 
39). Called Huppim (Gen xlvi 21, cp 1 
Cliron vn 12, 15), and perhaps Huram (1 
Chron vm 5) Huram would seem to be de¬ 
scended from Bela or Gera Huppim i> not 
registered with either Bela, Beeher, or Jediael 
m 1 Chron vn 12, unless he is descended 
from Bela through Ir or In (ver 7) 

Hup'pah [a covering] 

A descendant of Aaron His family be¬ 
came the thirteenth course of the priests (1 
Chron xxiv 13) 

Hup'pim. See Him am 

Hur [whiteness, splendor]. 

1 A man of Judah, family of Hezron, 
house of Caleb (1 Chron n. 18,19) He was the 
grandfather of Bezaleel (20. E\ xxxi 1,2). 
With Aaron, he supported the arms of Moses 
during the tight with the Amnlckitcs (Ex 
xvn 10-12) He was associated with Aaron | 
m the government of the Israelites while • 
Moses was absent m mount Sinai (xxiv 14) 
Josephus, writing many centimes after the 
e\ent, calls Hur the husband of Miriam, 
Moses’ sifter (Antiq m 2, 4). The O T. is 
silent on the subject 

2 One of live kings of Midiati slain by 
Moses (Num \xxi 8; Josh xiu 21) 

3 Father of Solomon’s purveyor in mount 
Ephraim (1 Kin. iv. 8) 

4. Father of a certain Rephaiah (Neh. 
lii 9). 

Hu'rai [perhaps, a linen wea\er]. 

One of David’s mighty men from the brooks 
of Gnash (1 Chron xi 32). Called Hiddai in 
2 Sam xxin. 30. 

Hu'ram [noble, ingenuous]. 

1. A king of Tyre (2 Chron. ii 3). See 
Hikam 

2. A Tyrian artificer (2 Chron. iv 11, 16). 
See Hiram. 

3. A Benjamite, perhaps a son of Bela (1 
Chron. vni 5). See Hupham 

Hu'ri [perhaps, a linen weaver] 

A Gadite (1 Chron. v 14). 

Hu'shah [haste, emotion]. 

A town of Judah, to judge from 1 Chron. 
iv. 4, and xxvii. 11. 


Hu'shai [hasty, hastening]. 

An Arelnte, one of Da\id’s two leading 
counselors He remained faithful to his 
sovereign during Absalom’s rebellion, and 
effectually defeated the counsel of Ahithophel 
(2 Sam. xv 32-37; xvii. 5-16). See Ahith¬ 
ophel and Baana 2. 

Hu'sham [haste, passion]. 

A man of the land of the Temanites, who 
succeeded Jobab as king of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi 34, 35, 1 Chron l. 45, 46). 

Hu'ahath-ite. 

An inhabitant of Hushah (2 Sam. xxi 18; 
xxiii 27). 

Hu'shim [not impossibly, opulent, rich in 
children] 

1 The son of Dan (Gen xlvi 23). Called 
in Xum xxvi 42 Shuham The difference 
is due to a transposition of the consonants. 

2 A Benjamite family, sons of Aher (1 
Chron vii 12) 

3 ()ne of the three wives of the Benjamite 
Shaharaim (1 Chron viii 8, 11) 


Husk. 

A kind of food eaten by swine, and which 
the prodigal son, when m poverty and de- 
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serted bv his fair-weather friends, was glad 
to share ‘(Luke xv. 16) It is the pod of the 
carob tree {Ceratonui siliqua), and is also called 
locust bean and St. John's bread. The tree 
is a handsome evergreen, attaining a height 
of 30 feet, thornless, and with leaves like the 
ash. The legumes a re borne in great profusion, 
and are often a foot long When green they 
are used for cattle and swine and in times of 
great famine are eaten by people. A syrup is 
made of the pulp of the pods. 

Huz. See Uz. 

Huz'zab. 

Apparently a poetic term for Nineveh (Nab. 
ii. 7). The Targum understands it to mean 
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the queen. But in the margin of the A. V 
it is rendered “that which was established ” 
or “there was a stand made,” and in that of 
the R. V. ‘‘ and it is decreed ” Both of these 
renderings make Huzzab simply a part of 
the Hebrew verb yasab, to place or estab¬ 
lish. 

Hy'a-cintli, or in modified form Jacinth. 

1. The name of a color (Rev ix. 17). 

2. A precious stone, constituting the elev¬ 
enth foundation of the New Jerusalem (Rev. 
xxi. 20; E Y margin, sapphire) and one of 
the twelve jewels in the high priest’s breast¬ 
plate (Ex. xxviii. 19, R. V.; on the margin, 
amher). In modern usage the name is given 
to the mineral zircon. 

Hy-e'na. 

An animal which feeds on offal, but is 
often driven from it by the dogs (Ecclus. 
xiii 18). The striped hyena {Hyaena striata) 
is common in every part of Palestine, living 
m caves and tombs, coming forth after dark 
to rifle graves or otherwise seek after prey. 
The valley of Zeboim in 1 Sam. xm. 18 
means the valley of hyenas. 

Hy-me-na'us [pertaining to Hymen, the 
god of marriage]. 

• One who made shipwreck of his faith, 1 
blasphemed, and was excommunicated by j 
Paul (1 Tim i. 20) He declared that the ; 
resurrection was already past. Philetus was j 
associated with him in this error (2 Tim ii. i 
17, 18). 

Hymn. 

A spiritual meditation designed, or at least 
suitable, for singing or chanting in the wor¬ 
ship of God. The Book of Psalms is the 
earliest hymn book in existence Other mag¬ 
nificent Hebrew religious odes are the songs 
of Moses (Ex xv 1-19, Deut xxxii. 1-43), 
Deborah (Judg v ), Hannah (1 Sam ii 1-10), 
Mary (Lukei 46-55), and Zacharias (68-79). 
The last two are known as the Magnificat 
and the Benedictus respectively, from the 
first word of the Latin translation. The 
Hebrew psalms were often sung to the ac¬ 
companiment of music (2 Chron xxix 27, 
28: cp. R Y. of 1 Chron xvi 42) In the 
N T. three terras are used for Christian 
songs psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs or 
odes (Eph v. 19, Col iii 16). Josephus uses 
two of these words namely hymns and odes, 
in reference to the psalms of David (Antiq. 
vii. 12, 3). The hymn which Christ and his 
disciples sang after supper on the night of 
the betrayal (Mat. xxvi. 30) was doubtless 
part of Ps. cxv.-cxviii, which were sung by 
the Jews on the night of the passover after 
supper. The early Christians sang hymns in 
public worship and privately as a means of 
worshiping God and of edification and com¬ 
fort (Acts xvi. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 26 ; Eph. v. 

19; Col. iii. 16). Fragments of early Chris¬ 
tian hymns, known as such from the meter 
in the Greek text, are preserved in 1 Tim. 
iii. 16 ; Eph. v. 14 ; cp. Rev. xv. 3, 4. At the 


beginning of the second century, in the reign 
of Trajan, the Christians ol Bitlij nia were 
reported by Pliny as singing songs to Christ 
as God (Epis. x 96). 

Hyssop. 

A plant of Egypt and Palestine (Ex. xn. 
22), in Hebrew ’ Ezob . in Greek ‘ Ussopos, 
which springs out of walls, and was of so 
small a size that it stood at one end of the 
scale of magnitude which had the cedar of 
Lebanon at the other (1 Kin. iv. 33) It was 
aromatic, and was largely used, under the 
law, often in bunches, with cedar wood and 
wool, for ceremonial purification (Lev xiv 
4,6,49,51,52, Nuni xix 6, 18; Ps li 7; 
Heb ix. 19) A sponge filled with vinegar 
was put upon hyssop and laised to the lips 
of Jesus when lie was on the cross (John 
xix. 29) The common hyssop (llyssopus 



Common Hyssop. 

officinalis ) is a .vweet-smelling plant, belong¬ 
ing to the order Lafnatse , or Mints It is a 
small bushy herb which grows to a height of 
12 or 18 inches, and has small, hairy, lance¬ 
olate leaves. But Tristram states ‘that its 
area is the south of Europe, the Danuhian 
province, and Siberia Moreover, the state¬ 
ment of two of the evangelists (Mat xx\n 
48 , Mark xv. 36) that the sponge of vinegar 
offered to Jesus was put upon kalamos, a reed 
which the common hyssop does not produce, 
has led some interpreters to think that a dif¬ 
ferent plant from the common hyssop is in¬ 
tended, perhaps the caper plant ((hppans 
spmosa), sometimes called by the Arabs Uisuf. 
It is common in Palestine and the adjacent 
regions, grows out of walls, and could fur¬ 
nish a reedy stem three or four feet long, to 
which a sponge might be affixed. Rabbinical 
tradition identifies the Hebrew } ezob with the 
Arabic tar, commonly held to be Origanum . 
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marjorv This plant is common in Palestine, 
growing on walls and rocks. Its thick, hairy 
leaves and hairy branches can l»e made into 
a bunch, and would hold liquids for sprink¬ 
ling. It is a small herb, however, and could 
not furnish a rod ; but the hunch of hyssop 
used in sprinkling was attached, it is argued, 
to a rod of cedar, and such a spunkier was 
seized as the most available means at hand 
of reaching the sponge to the lips of the 
crucified Jesus 


I. 

Ib'har [(God) doth choose] 

One of king David's sons born at Jerusalem 
(2 Sam v. 15, 1 Chron xiv 5). 

I'biB. 

A bird (Lev xi 19, R. V margin), alln d 
to the herons and storks. It was formerly 
venerated by the Egyptians bee IIkkon. 
Ib'le-am [the people failetli] 

One of the cities within the territory of 
IsvSachar which belonged to the tribe of 
Manasseh The Manassites, howe\er, dnl 
not drne out the Canaanite inhabitants 
(Josh xvn 11, 12 , Judg. l 27) It was near 
Ihleamthat Aha/iah. king of Judah, was mor¬ 
tally wounded by the follow eis of Jehu (2 Km 
ix 27) It is gcnemlh identified with the 
town Ihloam, which belonged to Manasseh, 
but was assigned to the Le\ites (1 Chron \i 
70) , perhaps Rel’ameh, a ruin and well one 
nnle south of Jenin (<p ,1mlitli iv. 1, vn 3). 
Ib-ne'iatL [Jehovah doth build] 

A Renjaniite, son of Jeroham and head of 
a father’s house (1 Chron i\ b) 

Ib-ni'jah [Jehovah doth build] 

A Benjanute, father of Reuel (1 (Miron, 
ix 8) 

Ito'ri [a Hebrew]. 

A son of Jauziah (1 Chron xxiv 27) 
Ib'sam, in A V Jlbsam [fragrant] 

A man of Issachar, family of Tola (1 (Miron 
mi 2) 

Ib'zan [active]. 

A judge who ruled over Israel, or part of 
it, for seven years He was a native of Beth- 
lehcm, apparently that in Zebulun, was bur¬ 
ied in his native place, and w T as succeeded by 
a Zebulunite He had thirty sons and thirty 
daughters, doubtless by a plurality of wives 1 
(Judg. xii. 8-10). 

Ich'a-bod [the glory is not]. 

Sou of IMiinehas and grandson of Eli. The 
name commemorated the tact that the glory 
had departed from Israel, for the ark of God 
was taken (1 Sam. iv 10-22). 

I-co'ni-um. 

A city of Asia Minor, which is described by 
Xenophon as the last city in Phrygia to one 
traveling eastward (Anabasis i. 2, 19). Un¬ 
der the Roman and the Greek empires Icomum 


was (oiisidcred the capital of Lycaonia. It 
was situated in a fertile spot in the high, 
waterless plain of Lycaonia. Barnabas and 
Paul \ lsited it on the first missionary journey 
both going and returning (Acts xiii. 51, 52; 
xiv. 1—(i, 19-22; cp xvi 2; 2 Tim. iii. 11). 
It has had an unbroken history and the same 
name until the present time, being now 
known as Kornah It is the capital of the 
pashahe of Karaman ; and is a large city 
surrounded by a w’all built of the materials 
derived from older structures 
Id'a-lah. 

A border town of Zebuluu (Josh. xix. 15). 
Site unknown. 

Id'bash [perhaps honey-sweet]. 

A man of Judah (1 Chron iv. 3). 

Id'do, I. [hap. happy]. 

The chief at Casiplna through w’hom Ezra, 
when conducting a (ompanyof exiles from 
Babylonia to Jerusalem, obtaiued the con¬ 
tingent. winch was lacking, of Levites and 
Nethimm for the ser\i< e of the temple (Ezra 
vi li 17-20). 

Id'do, n. [losing affectionate] 

1 Son of Zecliariah, and a chief m David's 
reign of the half-tube of Manasseh east of 
the Jordan < 1 Chron xx\n 21) 

2 A man induced bv Ezra to put away his 
foreign wife (Ezra x 43) In A V the name 
is written Jadau, a mongrel word arising 
from the translators’ pronouncing the conso¬ 
nants of the text with the vowels of the mar¬ 
gin The real alternative to Iddo is Jaddai, 
as in the margin of R V. 

Id'do, III. [decked, adorned] 

1 A Levite, a descendant of Gershom (1 
Chron vi 21) Apparently called Adaiah 
synonymously (41) 

2 Father of Ahmadah, Solomon's purveyor 
at Mahnnaim (1 Km iv 14) 

3 A seer who wrote a hook of visions con¬ 
cerning Jeroboam and in which events of 
Solomon’s reign were related (2 Chron ix. 
29). a hook on genealogies, in which deeds of 
Relioboam were recorded (xii 15). and a his¬ 
tory which treated of king Abijah’s acts (xiii. 
22 )* 

4. Grandfather of the prophet Zecliariah 
(Zech i 1,7: cp Ezra v 1 ; vi 14) He is 
not unreasonably believed to he identical 
with Iddo, a chief of the priests wiio re¬ 
turned with Zerubbabcl to Jerusalem and 
whose name is that of a father’s house in the 
next generation The head of this house at the 
time mentioned is a priest named Zecliariah 
(Nell. xii. 4, 16). The difference in spelling 
the name Iddo in these tw T o verses of Nehe- 
miah m the Hebrew is merely the difference 
between jod and vau (q. v.). 

I'dol [a mental or material image]. 

An image, a sculpture, or other represen¬ 
tation of any person or being, intended as an 
object of worship, or as the embodiment and 
efficient presence of a deity (Ex. xx. 4, 5, 
23 ; Judg. xvii. 3; 1 Sam. v. 3, 4; Rom. i. 
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23). They were made of silver, of gold (Ps. 
cxv. 4 : cxxxv. 15), of wood, or other material 
(Is. xliv. 13-17). When metallic, they were 
fashioned by running melted metal into a 
mold, in which case they were called mol¬ 
ten images; or they consisted of plates of 
metal over a wooden frame or over a molten 
body, and were termed graven images. When 
of wood or stone, they were made by graving 
tools or other instruments, and were also called 
graven images. The process of manufacture 
is described in Isaiah and Jeremiah (Is. xl. 
19, 20; xliv. 9-20; Jer. x. 9). Some were 
small, especially those designed as house¬ 
hold gods or teraphim (Glen. xxxi. 34 ; xxxv. 
1-4); some were as large as a human being 
(1 Sam. xix 16); some, such as that erected 
by Nebuchadnezzar in the plain of Dura, were 
colossal (Dan. in. 1). Various epithets are 
applied to idols, which express the com¬ 
mingled loathing and contempt with which 
they were regarded by the enlightened serv¬ 
ant of Jehovah. One of the most notable 
is vanity. 

I-dol'a-try. 

Idolatry was practiced at a comparatively 
early period of man’s history. The immedi¬ 
ate ancestors of Abraham worshiped other 
gods (Josh, xxiv 2), in addition to Jehovah, 
it may be believed, and doubtless by means 
of idols Laban had images, which Rachel 
was too justly accused of stealing (Gen. xxxi 
30, 32-33). The Egyptians made figures of 
the gods to serve as objects of worship, and 
m the innermost sanctuary of their temples 
lay the symbol of a god and a sacred animal 
(Herod li 63,138) The Canaanite nations had 
idols, which the Israelites, on succeeding to 
the land, were ordered to destroy (Ex xxiii. 
24 ; xxxiv. 13 ; Lev xix. 4; Num. xxxni 52; 
Deut vii. 5; xxix. 17). The second com¬ 
mandment was directed against idolatry (Ex. 
xx. 4, 5; Deut. v 8, 9), forbidding man to 
bow down to images, sculptures, statues, and 
pictures And the teachers of Israel followed 
up this injunction by pointing out and ridi¬ 
culing the impotency of idols (Ps cxv ; Is 
ii. 8, 18. 20 21; xl 19,20; xliv. 9-20; Jer. 
x 3-5). Their helplessness was discovered 
when the ark of the Lord was in the temple 
of Dagon (1 Sam v 3-5) The apocryphal 
book of Bel and the Dragon treats of the de¬ 
ceitful practices of the priests in the idol 
temples Of the nations with whom the 
Israelites were brought into contact during 
Scripture times, all but the Persians were idol¬ 
aters ; and the divinities whom their images 
represented were other gods than Jehovah. 
When the Israelites borrowed idolatrous 
practices from the neighboring nations, two 
well-marked stages were traceable in the 
progress of error. At first they attempted to 
worship Jehovah by means of images; see 
Jeroboam. Then they entirely departed 
Irom Jehovah, and the idols they made were 
designed to represent other divinities ; see 


Baal. In N. T. times church members who 
lived in heathen communities were required 
to take precautions to avoid compromising 
themselves with idolatry. The council of 
Jerusalem enjoined that they should ab¬ 
stain from the flesh of animals that had 
been sacrificed to idols (Acts xv 29). Paul 
gave the same injunction, but explained that 
in the case of those who had no faith m 
idols, abstinence was designed to avoid cast¬ 
ing a stumbling-block in the path of the 
weaker brethren (1 Cor. viii. 4-13) If re¬ 
ceiving hospitality at any house, and meat 
which might possibly have been offered to an 
idol was set on the table, the Christian guest 
was not required to ask any questions for con¬ 
science’ sake ; but if he was expressly told 
that the food had been offered to an idol, 
then he was to abstain. The same rule w ? as 
to be carried out with regard to food pur¬ 
chased for the household in the ordinary 
market (x 18-33). About a d 300 images 
were introduced into some Christian churches 
for instruction and ornament only In 736 
the eastern emperor Leo isMied edicts against 
them In 780 the empress Irene introduced 
image worship into the eastern church, and 
in 787 the second council of Nice gave them 
ecclesiastical sanction. 

Id-u-mse'a, in A V of O. T. and Apocry¬ 
pha Idumea [pertaining to Edom] 

The name used by Greeks and Romans in 
slightly different spelling, for the country of 
Edom (Mark m 8, and in A. V only, Is. 
xxxiv 5,6 . Ezek xxxv 15 , xxxvi 5) After 
the fall of Jerusalem, m 587 B c , the Edom¬ 
ites began to press northward (Ezek xxxvi 
5) They themselves wore driven from Petra 
westward by the Nabathrcans about 300 B v , 
and before the middle of the second century 
B C they were occupying, not only southern 
Judah, but also Hebron and the country to its 
north as iar as Bethzur (1 Mac iv 29; v. 65) 
Judas Maccabteus warred against them suc¬ 
cessfully; and John Hyrcanus, about 126 
b c , completely subjugated them and placed 
them under a Jewish governor (Antiq xiii. 
9, 1). 

I-e'zer. See Abiezer 

I-e'zer-ite. See Abiezerite 

I'gal, m A. V. once Igeal (1 Chron in 22) 
[he will vindicate] 

1 The spy sent forth by the tribe of Issa- 
char to search out the land of Canaan (Num. 
xiii. 7). 

2. One of David’s mighty men, the son of 
Nathan (2 Sam. xxm 36). He occupies the 
same position in the catalogue as does Joel 
in 1 Chron. xi. 38, and it is natural to identify 
the two. But the relation of the two lists at 
this point is difficult to determine; and as 
Igal and Joel are differently described, they 
may be different persons, nephew and uncle. 

3. A son of Shemaiah, a descendant of king 
Jeconiah (1 Chron. iii. 22). 
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Ig-da-ll'ah [great is Jehovah]. 

Father of the prophet Hanan (Jer. xxx v. 4). 

I'ge-al. See Igal. 

I'im [ruins] 

1 A town east of the Jordan (Num. xxxiii. 
45). See Iye-abarim. 

2 A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh xv 29) Site unknown. * 

I-Je-ab'a-rim. See Iye-abarim. 

I'Jon [a rum] 

A fortified city of Naphtali, one of those 
captured by Benhadad, king of Syria, at the 
instigation of Asa (1 Kin xv 20; 2 Cliron. 
xvi 4) Its inhabitants were subsequently 
carried into captivity by Tiglath-pileser (2 
Kin xv 29). Robinson located it, i>robably 
correctly, on Tell l)ibbm,a hill 110 feet high, 
on the eastern border of Merj ‘Ayhn, meadow 
of springs, which seems to preserve a trace 
of the old name. The site is about 8 miles 
north-northwest of Banias 

Ik'kesh [perverse]. 

Father of David’s captain and mighty man 
Ira (2 Sam xxiii. 26,1 Chron xi 28) 

I'lai [supreme] 

One of David’s mighty men (1 Ohron xi. 
29), called Zalmon in 2 Sam xxm 28 

n-lyr'i-cum. 

A country bounded on the north by Pan- 
noma, on the south by Epirus, on the east by 
Macedonia, and, when it included Dalmatia, 
on the west by the Adriatic Sea It is trav¬ 
ersed from northwest to southeast by the 
Noric, Carmc, and Julian Alps, constituting 
the most easterly portion of the great Al¬ 
pine chain Along the coast are excellent 
harbors and numerous islands The Illyrian 
race inhabiting the region were wild moun¬ 
taineers, w T ho were a thorn in the side of 
their neighbors, the Macedonians, and, when 
they descended to the seacoast, they so prac¬ 
ticed piracy as to bring them into collision 
with the Romans, w ho, in 229 b c , began to 
conquer them, and finally made Illyricum, 
or Illyria, a province of the empire. The 
apostle Paul preached the gospel from Jeru¬ 
salem and round about even to Illyricum 
(Rom xv. 19). In the later years of the Ro¬ 
man empire the name Illyricum gained a 
much wnder meaning. A great part of Illyr¬ 
icum in the more limited sense constitutes 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro. 

Im'age. See Idol. 

Im'la or Imlah [he, i e. God, doth fill] 

Father of the prophet Micaiah (1 Kin. xxii. 
8, 9, 2 Chron. xviii. 7, 8). 

Im-man'u-el, in A. V. of N. T. Emmanuel, 

the Gieek pronunciation [God with us]. 

A son whom “the maiden ” should bear (Is. 
vii. 14. R. V margin). Before the son is born, 
or at the time of his birth, historical events 
wdlljustifynaminghim “God withus’’; before 
he attains to years of moral determination, 
the land of northern Israel and Damascus will 
be forsaken, and unexampled punishment will 


be inflicted on Judah (ver. 16, 17); and 
hence during the years of his moral maturity, 
he shall eat the products of a land that has 
been wasted by the nations (ver. 15, 18 seq.). 
Isaiah had in mind that worthy Son of David 
about whom prophecy had begun to cluster: 
for 1 He foretells the birth of a son, not sim¬ 
ply of a child 2 He utters this prophecy to 
the house of David in view of God’s rejec¬ 
tion of the faithless successor of David who 
then occupied the throne 3 On the natural 
intei pretation of vm 8, w hich observes the 
! previous use of Immanuel as the name of 
1 the son, does justice to the pronoun of the 
second person in the clause preceding Im¬ 
manuel, and affords an easy transition to the 
I succeeding verse, Immanuel is a person ; and 
i if so, he is a native of Judah, and sufficiently 
great to be singled out as a representative, 

! for Judah is spoken of as the land of Im- 
I manuel; and he is a powerful personage, for 
I because of him the rage of the nations is 
i vain (ver 9 seq.) 4 The Messiah is definitely 
before the prophet’s mind in lx 6, 7 and xi. 

1 1 , and violence is required to separate these 
prophecies from that of chap vii The Mes¬ 
sianic hope w’as aw'ake at this period of his¬ 
tory n The use of the article wnth maiden 
is adequately explained Isaiah uses it to 
designate the young woman, unknowm by 
name, yet definite, who is to be the mother 
of Messiah (cp Mic v 3) 6 Looking back, 

this meaning seenits to have been the mind 
of the Spirit (Mat i 22, 23) 

The prophet is, therefore, thinking of 
David’s son, who might appear at any time. 
But he is not piedictmg the birth of Heze- 
kiali and expecting him to be the Messiah; 
for 1 Hezekiah w*as already born. This 
prophecy was delivered m 734 B. c , and 
Hezekiah was on the throne, a vigorous 
ruler in 727 B v 2 After the lapse 
of a year and w hen Hezekiah was a youth, 
the prophet still continues to look forward 
to the future for the going forth of the 
shoot out of the root of Jesse. 3 Heze¬ 
kiah did not eat curds and honey; the pro¬ 
cesses w hieh issued m the spoliation and sub¬ 
jection of the land had only begun in Heze¬ 
kiah \s time If ver 18-25 of Is. vii are in- 
] eluded m the prophecy, the fly of Egypt did 
not come upon Judah in Hezekiali’s day. 
Even ver 17 presents a picture w T hich belongs 
to the remoter future ; days such as had not 
been were not brought upon Ahazand his peo¬ 
ple, only the beginning of the process which 
resulted in the predicted calamity was seen. 

Immanuel was a sign. But Ahaz did not 
live until any child born that year reached 
the age of moral self-determination, for 
Ahaz died before the fall of Samaria in 722. 
He did not live to see the land forsaken (16). 
Immanuel was not a sign to compel faith in 
Ahaz, but one that called for faith. Like 
many other signs of the O. T., it called for 
present faith and occurred only when the 
prophecy was fulfilled (Ex. iii 12). 
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The birth, infancy, and youth of Messiah 
are described as actually passing before the 
prophet’s sight; but the prophet himself did 
not understand that the Messiah was neces¬ 
sarily to be bom immediately, for when the 
Messiah did not appear within a year, Isaiah 
shows no signs of disappointment, loses no 
faith in the prophetic revelation, continues 
his activity, makes still greater disclosures re¬ 
garding Immanuel, and enjoys the continued 
confidence of his fellow countrymen Isaiah 
would inquire what and what manner of time 
the Spirit which was in him did signify 
The promise of immediate deliverance 
from the advancing enemy (Is. vn. 3-11) is 
confirmed by an appeal to an event which 
might occur sooner or later. But whether 
occurring at once or long subsequently, it is 
confirmatory, because it implies the deliver¬ 
ance promised to Ahaz The assurance, 
already given by God (2 Sam. vn. 11-17), 
that the Messiah should be born of the royal 
family of David was a sign to the house of 
David, including Ahaz, that the purpose of 
Rezin and Pekah to destroy the kingdom and 
place a new king over the people should not 
stand (Is vii 13, 14). And the remoter the 
sign, that is the remoter the birth of Messiah, 
the stronger was the guarantee of the long 
continuance of the royal family of Judah 
The birth and infancy of Immanuel meas¬ 
ure the progress of the predicted events “ I 
see his birth, who is God’s guarantee of the 
continued existence and deliverance of 
Judah, as though it is already at hand I do 
not know the times and the seasons, but it is 
revealed to me as a sign to you, and as though 
about to occur As such it contains a meas¬ 
ure of time for the immediate future. Be¬ 
fore the child comes to the years when one 
chooses between right and wrong, the north¬ 
ern land shall be forsaken. At the time of 
life when one’s moral faculties have matured, 
he, the scion of the royal house of Judah, 
will dwell in a wasted land ” Any child would 
serve for measuring the time ; but the child 
chosen is Messiah because the prophecy of 
deliverance rested upon the promises which 
centered in the Messiah 

Now let us measure the period. 1 Before 
Christ attained the age when man’s moral 
faculties are mature the northern kingdom 
was desolate. In fact before a child, born in 
the year of this meeting between Isaiah and 
Ahaz, could have reached moral maturity the 
land of the north was desolate The meet¬ 
ing is known to have taken place in 734 b c 
By 722 Damascus and the district governed 
by it had been ravaged by the Assyrians, the 
tw r o and a half tribes of Israel east of the 
Jordan had been carried off, Samaria had 
fallen and a large body of its inhabitants had 
been deported. Ahaz saw the beginning of 
this, but died before its accomplishment The 
house of David saw the complete fulfillment. 
The process thus begun continued. In 65 
years Ephraim had ceased to be a people. At 


Christ’s appearance, this was still true. The 
ten tribes no longer existed as a nation, and 
no longer occupied the land of their fathers. 
2. At a time when a child’s moral faculties 
would be mature, Ahaz himself had gone to 
Damascus, had done homage to the Assyrian 
king, and had acknowledged that Judali w T as 
a tributary state to Assyria. The land itself 
was not actually devastated, but it had bowed 
itself down to the foreign yoke From this 
time onward, with the exception of short in¬ 
tervals, it w r as in a sense subject to the domi¬ 
nant world-pow T er, and it was looked upon by 
the great empire of each period as a depen¬ 
dency, and whenever Judah claimed inde¬ 
pendence it w T as visited sooner or later by 
the imperial pow r er w'hieh claimed so>- 
ereignty and was punished and wasted. Its 
nationality was not blotted out and the 
royal family was not destroyed nor over¬ 
looked ; but Judah was, generally speaking, 
a dependency When Christ actually ap¬ 
peared, Judah was still acknowledging a for¬ 
eign sovereign In other w r ords, all the pro¬ 
cesses foretold by Isaiah began m the life¬ 
time of Ahaz, and then results ware in full 
force when the Messiah actually appeared. 

Im'mer [talkative]. 

1. A descendant of Aaron His family had 
become a father’s house m the time of David, 
and was made the sixteenth course of priests 
(1 Chron xxiv. 1, 6, 14) The ruler of the 
house of God in the days of Jeremiah, and 
an antagonist of the prophet, appaiently be¬ 
longed to this house (Jer xx 1). and doubt¬ 
less they w T ere members of this family whore- 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii 37;Neh xi 13) Tw o priests of this house 
were among those who about a century after 
the return w T ere guilty of marrying foreign 
wives (Ezra x 20) A little later another son 
of Immer took part m the honorable work 
of rebuilding the w T alls of Jerusalem (Neh 
iii. 29). 

2. A person or a place in Babylonia whence 
exiles returned. He or they faded, however, 
to prove their genealogy (Ezra n 59, Neh. 
vii 61). 

Im'na [he, i e probably God, doth re¬ 
strain] 

An Ashente. a son of Helem (1 Chron. 
vii. 35). 

Irn'nah, in A V. once Jimna and once 
Jimnah (Gen xlvi. 17 ; Num xxvi 44) [he 
allotteth]. 

1 Son of Asher and founder of a tribal 
family (Num. xxvi 44 ; 1 Chron vii. 30; Gen. 
xlvi. 17). 

2. A Levite, father of Kore, in Hezekiah’s 
reign (2 Chron. xxxi. 14) 

Im'rah [stubborn, refractory]. 

An Asherite, son of Zophah (1 Chron. vii. 
36). 

Im'ri [eloquent]. 

1. A man of Judah, son of Bani, and a de¬ 
scendant of Perez (1 Chron. ix. 4). 
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2. Father of that Zaccur who rebuilt part 
of the wall of Jerusalem after the capuvuy 
(Neh. iii. 2). 

Intense. 

Fragrant substances designed to be burnt, 
especially in religious worship Sweet in¬ 
cense was largely used as an element in the 
Israelite ritual (Ex xxv 6, xxxv. 8, 28; 
xxxvii 29) The ingredients were stacte or 
opobalsamum, onycha, galbanum, and pure 
frankincense in equal proportions, tempered 
with salt. It was not allowed to be made for 
ordinary purposes (Ex xxx. 34-38 . Lev. x 
1-7). An altar of incense was fashioned of 
acacia wood overlaid with pure gold It be¬ 
longed to the oracle (1 Km vi 22), but was 
placed in the holy place, just outside the veil 
which concealed the holy of holies; and each 
morning, when the high priest dressed the 
lamps, he burned incense on it (Ex xxx 1-9; 
Luke i 10) , see Altar. Once a year on the 
great day of atonement, he brought the in¬ 
cense wuthin the veil, and, burning it on a 
fire in a censer pi the most holy place, envel¬ 
oped the mercy seatm a cloud of the odorifer¬ 
ous smoke w'hicli it sent forth (Lev. xvi 12, 
13). When the altar w r as dedicated, each of 
the princes brought a gift of incense carried 
in a spoon (Num vii 14, 20, etc ) Where so 
many animal sacrifices were offered as there 
were in the courts, both of the tabernacle 
and the temple, the smell of blood must have 
polluted the atmosphere, and the burning of 
incense exerted a good sanitary influence 
But it had also a symbolic reference It 
availed to make atonement (Num. xvi 40, 
47), for it was typical of the intercession of 
the appointed high priest The psalmist re¬ 
quested that his prayer might be set forth 
before Jehovah as incense (Ps cxli 2). the 
worshipers prayed outside the temple while 
Zachanas offered incense within its walls 
(Luke i 10) , and in an apocalyptic vision an 
angel burnt incense on the golden altar, the 
smoke ascending with the prayers of saints 
(Rev viii 3-5) The worshipers of false di¬ 
vinities, no less than those who adored the 
true God, burnt incense (2 Cliron xxxiv 25; 
Jer xlvni 35). 

In'di-a [in Hebrew Hodii, through Persian 
Hidhu, from Hindu, the river Indus] 

A district on the lower Indus, conquered 
bv Darius the Great and incorporated w T ith 
the Persian empire (Herod, iii 94 ; iv. 44; 
Persepolis inscription). It formed the eastern 
limit of the Persian empire (Esth. i. 1 ; viii. 
9; cp Herod, iv. 40). Alexander the Great 
crossed the Indus on his career of conquest. 
The occurrence of the name in 1 Mac viii 8 
is suspicious. Luther substituted Ionia At 
any rate Judas Maccabteus was misinformed 
if he was told that the Romans had taken 
India from Antiochus 
In'gath-er-ing, Feast of. See Taber¬ 
nacles, Feast of 
In-her'it-ance. See Heir. 


Ink'horn. 

A horn or anything similar for holding 
ink. It was carried at the side (Ezek. ix. 2). 
The inkhom is still in use in the East. It 
consists of a case of wood, horn, or metal, 
with a head at one end for holding the ink, 
and a long shaft in which the reeds for 
writing are kept The case is worn stuck m 
the girdle. 

Inn. 

An oriental inn bears little resemblance to 
an occidental hotel. The inn was not so nec¬ 
essary in primitive times Travelers readily 
found reception m the houses of the hospita¬ 
ble (Ex ii 20; Judg xix 15-21; 2 Kin iv 
8 ; Acts xxviii 7; Heb xni 2) The public 
inn was a mere piace of shelter for man and 
beast. Like the modern khans, it was prob¬ 
ably a large, quadrangular court, with a well 
in the center and around the sides rooms for 
travelers, chambers for goods, and stalls for 
cattle The rooms were destitute of furni¬ 
ture The traveler spread his mat on the 
floor, if he had one to spread ; if not, then 
his shawl-like mantle sufficed for mattress 
and covering He also provided food for 
himself and fodder for his cattle Free lodg¬ 
ing places of this sort were erected by liberal 
wealthy men for the benefit of wayfarers 
(cp Jer xli 17). Rarely was there a host 
from w T liom food could be purchased (Luke 
x 34, 35) 

I In-spi-ra'tion. 

The terms inspiration and inspired are 
used in English with great latitude of mean¬ 
ing, and this latitude is reflected to some ex¬ 
tent in their usage in the English Bible. 
They occur, liowevei, only twice m the 
English Bible, and in both cases in a reli¬ 
gious sense (Job xxxii 8, 2 Tim in 16) 
In the former passage the word is used 
loosely to give expression to the broad fact that 
men are not independent of God as intellec¬ 
tual beings, but that for small and great, old 
and young alike, it is “the breath [or inspi¬ 
ration] of the Almighty [that] givetli them un¬ 
derstanding.” In the lattei passage the word 
inspired is used in its more propel and spe¬ 
cific sense as a direct predicate of the written 
Scriptures, affirming that quality of divinity 
in them by virtue of which tliev are “profita¬ 
ble” for the great ends for which they are 
given The Scriptures which the apostle 
had particularly in nnnd m this passage were 
the sacred books of the Jews, w r hat we call 
the O. T ; but the affirmation he makes will 
naturally hold good of all writings which 
rightly share the high title of Scripture with 
them The quality which he thus makes 
the fundamental characteristic of Scripture 
is expressed m the original Greek, not by 
the simple word inspired, but by a com¬ 
pound word, God-inspired, possibly of his 
owrn coinage, by which the divine source 
of the inspiration is emphasized. He ad¬ 
duces this fundamental quality of Scrip- 
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ture as the ground on which the unique 
value of the Scriptures rests* “All scrip¬ 
ture,” he says, “ is given by inspiration of 
God, and is [therefore] profitable, etc.” (A. 
V.), or, “ Every Scripture, [seeing that it is] 
inspired of God, is also profitable, etc ” (R. 
V.). Inspiration, according to the apostle, 
is, therefore, the fundamental quality of 
the written Scriptures, by virtue of which 
they are the word of God, and are clothed 
with all the characteristics which properly 
belong to the word of God. In accordance 
with the teaching of this classical passage, 
Scripture is uniformly recognized, through¬ 
out the N. T., as the very word of God, and 
is treated as possessing all the qualities which 
would naturally flow from its divine origin. 
Thus it is currently cited by the exclusive 
titles Scripture, the Scriptures, the Oracles 
of God (Rom iii 2) or the Living Oracles 
(Acts vii. 38, R V), and its words are 
ordinarily adduced by the authoritative 
formula, “ It is written.” Its divine charac¬ 
ter is explicitly expressed in the constant 
ascription of the words cursorily quoted from 
it to God as their author (Acts xin 34 ; 1 Cor 

vi. 16 ; Mat i. 22; ii. 15; Rom i 2), or more 
specifically to the Holy Spirit (Heb m 7 ; ix 
8 ; x. 15 ; Actsi. 16 ; iv. 25, R. Y . xxvni. 25): 
and that, even when they are not ascribed to 
God in the original passages, but are spoken 
of or even addressed to him, and can be 
thought his only because they are part of 
the Scripture text (Acts iv. 24, 25 ; xni 34, 
35; Mat xix. 5, Heb. i 6, 7, 8, 10, iv 4, 7; 
vn 21; x. 30). While on the other hand the 
human writers of Scripture are said to have 
spoken “in” the Holy Spirit (Maik xii. 36; 
Mat xxii 43, both R V), and are treated as 
merely the media through whom God the Holy 
Ghost speaks (Mat l 22 ; ii. 15 ; Acts i 16; iv 
25; xxviii 25 , Rom. i. 2). Accordingly, the 
very words of Scripture are accounted 
authoritative and “ not to be broken ” (Mat. 
xxn. 43; John x 34, 35 ; Gal ni 16); its 
prophecies sure (2 Pet. i 20; John xix 36, 
37 ; xx. 9 ; Acts i. 16 ; ep Ezra i. 1 ; Dan. ix 
2); and its whole contents, historical as w T ell 
as doctrinal and ethical, not only entirely 
trustworthy, but designedly framed for the 
spiritual profit of all ages (2 Tim. iii 16; 
Rom xv 4; 1 Cor. x 11; Rom. iv 23; ix 
17; 1 Cor. ix. 10; Gal iii. 8, 22; iv. 30, 1 
Pet ii 6 ; cp. 2 Chron. xvii. 9 ; Neh. viii. 1). 
That the books of the N. T. are given to the 
church as equally Scripture with those of the 
O. T., and share with them in all their di¬ 
vine qualities, is shown by the equal claim 
to authority which is made for them (1 Cor. 

vii. 40, xiv. 37; 2 Thes. iii. 4, 14; Gal. i. 
8); the similar representation of their 
authors as the organs of God (1 Thes. ii. 13; 
iv 2 ; 1 Cor. ii. 13, 16; vii. 40); and the inclu¬ 
sion of N. T. books along with those of the 
O. T. under the common sacred title of 
Scripture (2 Pet. iii. 16 ; 1 Tim. v 18). 

b. b w. 


In'stant and In'stant-ly. 

As an adjective or adverb, in the obsolete 
sense of earnest or steadfast (Luke vii 4; 
Acts xxvi. 7; Rom. xii 12, A. V.; 2 Tim. iv. 2.) 

I'ob, in A. V. Job. See Jashub 

Iph-de'iah, in A V Iph-e-de'iah [Jehovah 

doth deliver]. 

A Benjamite, son of Shashak (1 Chron. 
viii 25). 

Iph'tah. in A V. Jiphtah [he openeth or 

setteth free]. 

A town of Judah (Josh. xv. 43). Site un¬ 
known 

Iph'tah-el, in A. Y. Jiphtbah-el [God 
doth open or set free] 

A valley on the boundary line between 
Zebulun and Asher (Josh. xix. 14, 27) The 
name is perhaps found in Jotopata, the mod¬ 
ern Tell Jefat, 9 miles north by w T est of Naz¬ 
areth. 

Ir. See Ibi 

I'ra [watchful] 

1. A Jainte who was priest or chief minis¬ 
ter to David (2 Sam. xx. 26). 

2 One of David’s mighty men, a Tekoite, 
son of Ikkesh (2 Sam. xxin 26 , 1 Chron, 
xi 28) 

3 An Ithrite, one of David’s mighty men 
(2 Sam xxiii 38 , 1 Chron xi 40) 

I'rad. 

A descendant of Cain (Gen iv 18) 

I'ram [perhaps, pertaining to a city, or 
watchful] 

A chieftain of Edom (Gen xxxvi 43, 1 
Chron. l 54) 

I'ri and probably Ir [pertaining to a city, 
or watchful] 

A Benjamite, family of Bela (1 Chron. vii 
7, 12) 

I-ri'jah [Jehovah doth see or provide] 

A captain of the guard During the tem¬ 
porary departure of the Chaldeans from the 
siege of Jerusalem, he arrested Jeremiah, 
who was going out at the gate of Benjamin, 
on the charge of attempting to fall away to 
the enemy (Jer. xxxvn 13) 

Ir-na'hash [city of Nahash or of a ser¬ 
pent] 

A town of which a man of Judah was the 
leading citizen (1 Chron. iv 12) The mar¬ 
gin renders city of Nahash. The chronicler 
may intend the town of Abigail’s father (2 
Sam xvii. 25). 

I'ron, I. 

A metal, in Hebrew Barzel , in Greek 
Sideros. Tubal-cam, of the race of Cain, 
worked in brass and iron (Gen. iv. 22). As 
early as the Mosaic period, there were axes 
and other instruments of iron (Num. xxxv. 
16; Deut. xix. 5, margin). If Og’s couch 
was a bed, it was made of iron (iii 11). In 
the time of Joshua, vessels were made of the 
metal (Josh. vi. 19, 24); and chariots of iron 
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for war purposes were iu use (Josh. xvii. 16), 
continuing through the period of the judges, 
and on to later times (Judg i. 19 , iv. 3, 13). 
Of iron were made armor and weapons, as 
spearheads and breastplates (1 Sam. xvii. 7; 
Rev. ix. 9); agricultural implements, as har¬ 
rows and threshing instruments (2 Sam. xii. 
31; Amos i. 3); builder’s tools and nails (1 
Kin. vi 7; 1 Chron. xxii. 3) ; graving tools 
(Job xix 24 ; Jer. xvii. 1); barbed irons for 
fishing (Job xli. 7); gates, bars, fetters (Ps 
cv. 18; evil 10, 16; cxlix. 8 ; Is xlv. 2 : Acts 
xii 10) ; idols (Dan. v 4). Iron was imported 
from Tarshish, Greece, and the north, doubt¬ 
less from the vicinity of the Black Sea (Jer. 
xv. 12 ; Ezek. xxvn. 12, 19). It was obtain¬ 
able in Palestine (Deut viii 9), being abun¬ 
dant on the Lebanon mountains The ore 
was reduced in furnaces (Deut iv. 20; 1 Kin. 
vm 31) which, to judge from those in use in 
Lebanon, were built of stone, about ten feet 
in height and three in diameter. Charcoal 
was used in them, and the fire was blown by 
bellows (Ezek xxn 20; cp Jer vi. 29). The 
process was laborious and involved enormous 
waste. See Smith. 

I'ron, n. [timidity, reverence, or rather, 
possessing a view, conspicuous]. 

A fortified city of Naplitali (Josh, xix 38); 
probably the present village of Yarun, 10 
miles west from the waters of Merom 

Ir'pe-el [God healeth]. 

A town of Benjamin (Josh xvni 27) Con- 
der thinks it probably the village Rafat, 6V 
miles north by west of Jerusalem, the an¬ 
cient and modern names having the same 
meaning 

Ir-she'mesh [city of the sun] 

A town of Dan (Josh, xix 41), probably the 
same as Beth-shemesh 

I'ru [pertaining to a city, or watchful]. 

A son of the celebrated Caleb (1 Chron. 
iv 13) 

1'saA.c [he lauglietli, or laughing one]. 

The son of Abraham and Sarah, born in 
the south country, doubtless at Beer-sheba 
(Gen xxi 14, 31), when his father was 100 
years old and his mother about 90 < xvn 17 ; 
xxi. 3) When the promise was made to him 
that Sarah should bear him a son, he laughed 
questiomngly (xvn. 17-19). Later when Sarah 
heard the promise from the mouth of the 
stianger stopping at the camp, she laughed 
incredulously (xvm. 9-13); and when the 
child was born she joyfully confessed that 
God had prepared laughter for her and her 
friends (xxi 6) To commemorate these 
events and the faithfulness of God, Abraham 
called the boy’s name Isaac, one laughetli. 
He was circumcised on the eighth day; and 
being the child of promise and legal heir he 
had from the first higher privileges than were 
accorded to Ishmael, Abraham’s son by the 
handmaid (xxi. 1-12). To exhibit and de¬ 
velop Abraham’s faith, God commanded him 
22 


to offer Isaac as a burnt offering. Isaac was 
then a youth (xxii 6), perhaps 25 years old, 
as Josephus says, but he filially acquiesced 
in the purpose of his father. When Abraham 
had laid him upon the altar, and thus shown 
his readiness to give all that he possessed to 
God, the angel of the Lord forbade the sacri¬ 
fice and accepted a ram instead, thus testify¬ 
ing against child-sacrifices, practised by the 
Canaamtes and many other idolatrous peo¬ 
ples, and teaching to all men that human 
sacrifices are an abomination to the Lord 
(xxn 1-18) 

Isaac dwelt in the south country, at Beer- 
lahai-roi (xxn 62). In disposition he was 
retiring and contemplative , affectionate also, 
and felt his mother’s death deeply (63, 67 > 
He married at the age of 40 years, but Ins 
two sons weie not born until he -was 60 
(xxv 20, 26) Because of a famine he nio\ ed 
fifty miles north, to Gerar (xx\ l 1, 6) There 
Jeho\ah appeared to him, telling him not to 
go to Egypt and re-affirming the Abrahamic 
covenant (2-3) It had been the settled pol¬ 
icy of Abraham, whenever he was in foreign 
parts (xx 13), to represent Sarah as Ins sister; 
and Isaac, in similar peril at Gerar, likewise 
tried to pass off Rebekah as his sister, but 
without success (xxvi 6-11, same document 
as xn 10-20) Leaving Gerai, he pitched his 
camp in the valley of Gerar (xxm 17), and 
opened again the wells that his father had 
dug Thence he removed to Beer-sheba, 
which long remained his headquarteis (23, 
xxvm 10' Jehovah appeared to him dur¬ 
ing the night, and encouraged him; and he 
erected an altai, as his father had done (xxvi. 
24, 23). Abimelech, the king of Gerar, vis¬ 
ited him and entered into a treaty with him 
(26-31) This sw'orn agreement, $heba‘, gave 
a new occasion for linking the memory of an 
oath with the name of the place (33, cp 
xxi. 31). 

Esau, the elder of Isaac’s tw r o sons, was his 
favorite, although God had declared that the 
eider should serve the younger Jacob w as 
Rebekah’s favorite (xxv 28) When Isaac 
was much over 100 years old (xxvn 1 with 
xxv. 26; xxvi 34), Rebekah and Jacob took 
advantage of Ins age and of the blindness and 
the bluntness of feeling wdneb it produced ; 
and deceived as to the person, Isaac trans¬ 
ferred the Abrahamic blessing to the younger 
son Soon after, at the instigation of Rebekah, 
who wished to save Jacob from the murdeious 
wrath of Esau, but feigned a different reason, 
Isaac sent Jacob to Laban m Paddan-aram to 
get a wife (xxvii. 46-xxviii 5). 

Some twenty years later Isaac was residing 
near Hebron, where he had sojourned in bis 
father’s later life (xxxv. 27; cp. xxiii. 2) 
There he died at the age of 180 years (xxxv. 
28), and w as buried by his two sons beside 
his parents and his wife in the cave of Mach- 
pelah (xlix. 30, 31). The N. T. alludes to 
Isaac as a child of promise (Gal. iv. 22, 23), 
and instances his tent life and his blessing 
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Esau and Jacob as evidences of Ins faith 
(Heb. xi. 9, 20). 

I-sa'lali, in A. V. of N. T. Esaias, the Greek 
modification [Jehovah hath saved]. 

A prophet of Judah in the reigns of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah 
as. i. 1; cp. vi. 1; vii. 3; xiv. 28; xx. 1, 2; 
xxxvi.-xxxix.). He was the son of Amoz, 
who must not be confounded with the prophet 
Amos. He lived in Jerusalem, and prophesied 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem; his proph¬ 
ecies concerning Samaria. Damascus, Philis- 
tia and other nations being subordinate to 
those which directly concerned Jerusalem, 
and being introduced because of their rela¬ 
tion to Zion and the people of God. It is dis¬ 
puted whether the vision which he saw in 
the year that king Uzziah died (vi.) marked 
his call to the prophetic office, or was in¬ 
tended to deepen his spirituality. Other 
prophets experienced similar renewed quick¬ 
ening. Ezekiel’s inaugural call was by a 
vision; and long afterwards, when he was 
a distinguished prophet, his call to the 
prophetic office was confirmed, and he was 
warned, like Isaiah, of the indifference with 
which the people would receive his message 
(Ezek. xxxiii. 21-33). Peter, after several 
years of service as a disciple of Christ and 
in the apostolic office, had his insight into 
Christ’s teaching deepened and was intro¬ 
duced into a wider work by a vision (Acts 
x.). Paul, long after he had been called to 
labor among the gentiles, was summoned by 
a vision to work in a new field, Europe 
(Acts xvi. 9, 10). So God may have pur¬ 
posed an increase and a deepening of the 
spiritual life of Isaiah, in sending him this 
vision. By the year 734 b c Isaiah was a 
married man (Is vni 3), with a son named 
Shear-jashnb, which means a remnant shall 
return (vii 3). A second son was after¬ 
wards born to him, whom by divine direc¬ 
tion he called Maher-shalal-hash-baz, which 
means spoil speedeth, prey hasteneth The 
names of both sons enshrine prophecies. 
Isaiah’s wife is called a prophetess (viii. 3), 
probably merely because she was the wife of 
a prophet 

Isaiah spoke much on the relations of 
Israel, both as a church and as a body poli¬ 
tic, to the world In regard to political re¬ 
lations he urged king and people to put trust 
in Jehovah and avoid entangling alliances 
with earthly powers (vm 12-14 ; etc ). In 
734 B. c , when Syria and Israel joined forces 
in order to capture Jerusalem, and put a 
creature of their own upon the throne, he 
declared Jehovah’s purpose that the attempt 
should fail, and he vainly endeavored to per¬ 
suade Ahaz to rely on Jehovah and not put 
confidence in heathen princes (vn ). Ahaz 
unwisely rejected this advice, called in Tig- 
lath-pileser, king of Assyria, and became his 
vassal (2 Kin. xvi 7, 8, 10); see Tiglath- 
pileser Under Hezekiah the prophet’s 


counsel was treated with more respect The 
Assyrians invaded Judah in Hezekiah’s 
fourteenth year, about 714 B. c. (2 Km. xviii. 
13; Is xxxvi 1). Shortly afterwards, in the 
same year, Hezekiah fell dangerously sick, 
and Isaiah foietold his recovery (2 Kin xx. 
1-11) Then followed the embassy of Mero- 
dach-baladan, 712 or 711 B c (Is. xxxix ), 
the conquest of Ashdod by Sargon’s army, 
711 B c. (xx), and the expeditions sent 
against Jerusalem by Sennacherib, 701 B. c 
(2 Kin xvin 14). Duung the last-named 
ci isis, Isaiah’s prophecies and encouraging 
words neived the government to refuse the 
Assvnan demands 

The time and manner of Isaiah's death are 
not known with certainty Hezekiah died 
m 098 or 097 B c The murder of Senna¬ 
cherib and accession of Esarhaddon, which 
oceui ed m 081 and 680, are lecoided (Is. 
xxxvii 38) Doubtful Jewish tiadition af¬ 
firms that Isaiah was martyred by Manasseh, 
having been sawn asunder, and some have 
supposed that Heb. xi 37 alludes to the 
manner of his death The date invohed is 
not impossible, for Isaiah may have begun 
his ministry after 740 B c , prophesied m the 
reigns of the four kings, Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, smvived Hezekiah, 
and written his acts first and last (2 ('liron. 
xxxn. 32), heard of the murder of Senna¬ 
cherib, and have suffeied martyrdom in or 
after the eighteenth year of Manasseh, at the 
age of not more than 80 years At any rate, 
in writing his history of Uzziah’s reign (2 
C’hron xxvi 22), Isaiah used probably records 
and other authoritative sources for the 
earlier part of the reign 

The book of the Piopliet Isaiah is divis¬ 
ible as follows. I. Intioduction (l). II A 
piophecy against Jerusalem (n -iv ), with a 
continuation or closely related prophecy (v ). 
The denunciation culminates in i\. with the 
effect of the judgment and a picture of the 
glory of Messianic times This prophecy may 
have been delivered dining the piospeious 
times of the joint reign of Uzziah and Jo¬ 
tham. Ill The vision of chap, vi, which, 
as every one admits, stands in close relation 
to the Book of Immanuel (vn -xn ) IV. 
Ten burdens on the nations (xiii.-xxn.). di¬ 
vided by chap, xx , which is of international 
import, into two senes of five burdens each, 
and culminating m judgment upon the w T hole 
woild (xxiv.), and followed by Judah’s tri¬ 
umph and blessedness (xxv-xxvn.) V. A 
group of prophecies dealing exclusively with 
Judah and Samaria and pronouncing woe 
and weal (xxvm-xxxm ), culminating as 
before in judgment on all nations and Zion’s 
happy future (xxxiv , xxxv). VI. A his¬ 
torical section (xxxvi.-xxxix.), describing 
the initiatory operations of the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian power in Judah, and serving as an in¬ 
troduction to the Book of Consolation, which 
was offered in view of the sore judgment upon 
Judah (xl.-lxvi.). This Book of Consolation 
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treats of the relation of the church of Israel 
to Jehovah (xl -xlvni), the relation of the 
church to the nations (xlix.-lvn.), the abro¬ 
gation of national distinctions, and the glo¬ 
rious future of the church (Ivin -lxvi ). The 
prominent figure in these chapters is the 
servant of the Lord (see Servant of Je- 
hovvh). 

The genuineness of chapter 1 was called in 
question by Koppe in 1797 Soon afterwards 
Doderlein assigned the composition of the 
last twenty-seven chapters to the time of the 
exile This theory, enlarged to include xm - 
xiv 23, xxi 1-10; xxiv.-xxvn ; xxxiv , 
xxx\ . has found numerous advocates Still 
other passages have been added as the need 
of adjustment has appeared, such as xi. 10- 
xn. 6; blit there is not the same unanimity 
in rejecting them among the adherents of 
the tlieoiy The arguments advanced in 
support of the main theory are all com¬ 
prehended in three 1 The language is 
late and the style is peculiar 2 The al¬ 
lusions to the condition of Jews and geu- j 
tiles reveal the time of the exile 3 The 
statements concerning the condition of the 
people agree with the historical facts, but 
those which relate to the future have fallen 
short of fulfillment 

To these arguments the answer, which 
must unfortunately be stated summarily, is 
rendered 1. There has not been shown a 
single word of known late date, nor a single 
foreign element winch there is any reason to 
believe was not current m Jerusalem in the 
days of Isaiah. Every word, phrase, and 
form is found in eailier Hebrew literature or 
maybe explained by the history of the times 
As to the style being peculiar, change of 
style is consistent with unity of authorship 
The style of Shakespere changed His liter¬ 
ary activity lasted but twenty-five years, vet 
four distinct periods are discernible in his 
plays, marked by differences of style The 
literary activity of Isaiah was continued 
through at least forty years and perhaps 
sixty. And is the style .so peculiar after all 9 
Those who deny the Isaiamc authorship find 
it incumbent upon them to explain the simi¬ 
larity of style Augusti accounts for the 
ascription of these chapters to Isaiah in the 
first instance by the fact that “ they were 
composed so entirely in the spirit and man¬ 
ner of Isaiah” Geseinus and I)e Wette 
ascribe the similarity of style to imitation or 
the work of a conforming hand. Umbreit 
calls the unknown author of the chapters in 
dispute, “ Isaiah risen again ” as from the 
dead. 2. To the argument that the allusions, 
which are made in these chapters to the con¬ 
dition of Jews and gentiles, reveal the time 
of the exile, it is replied* a. The prophets 
frequently transport themselves to the future 
and describe wliat they are predicting as 
already past; for instance, although Zebulun 
and Naphtali had been ravaged and their in¬ 
habitants carried into captivity, the acknowl¬ 


edged Isaiah says of them: “ The people 
! that walked in darkness hare seen a great 
light” (ix 2). b The explicit references to 
j Babylon, the exile, and the restoration are 
| few. c The acknowledged Isaiah and his 
, contemporary prophets were already living 
' in anticipation of the Babylonian exile. 
There is scarcely an event connected with 
the exile, to which the author refers, but was 
know’ll to the Israelites in the time of Isaiah 
The prophets of the time predicted the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem and the temple (Amos 
ii 3; Micah in 12, Is lii. 8; vi 11), the 
desolation of the land of Judah (Hos. vm. 
14; Amos ix 11, 14, Is iii 25, 26; vi 11, 
12, xxxn 13), the captmty of the people of 
Judah (Is xi 12; Mic l 14-16). This cap¬ 
tivity w*as to be in Bibylon (Is xxxix 6, 7; 
cp xi 11, Mic iv 10) There should be a 
return from exile (.Joel m 1; Is xi. 11) 
Jerusalem ancl the temple should be rebuilt 
(Mic iv 2; although the destruction of 
Jerusalem had been foretold, in 12, cp Joel 
m 16, 17, 20), and many people would come 
to Jerusalem to worship i Is n 2-4. xi 10; 
xvm 7 ; Mic. iv 1-3) d The spiritual condi¬ 
tion of the people, as exhibited in these chap¬ 
ters, is that of the time of Isaiah; idolatry 
j under every green tree (lvn 5andi 29,2 Kin 
| xvi. 4) and among the oaks (lvii 5 and i 29 ; 

! Hos iv 13) and m gardens (lxv 3; lxvi. 17 
j and i 29); the slaying of children m the 
valleys (lvii 5 and 2 Chron xxviii 3: 

I xxxiii 6; 2 Kin. xxiii. 10); ascending a 
I high mountain to offer sacrifice (lvn 7 and 2 
Chron xxvni 4; Hos. iv. 13: cp. Ezek vi. 
13); hypocrisy (lvm. 2-4 and xxix 13); Sab- 
bath-breaking (lviii 13 and Amos vni 5, 
Jer xvii 19-27); bloodshed and violence (lix. 
3, 7 and i. 15; Mic vii 2) ; falsehood, injus¬ 
tice, and oppression (lix 3, 4, 6, 7, 9 and v 
7, 23; x 1, 2; Mic ii 1, 2 , vii. 3); neglect 
of the temple worship (xliii 23, 24 and 2 
Chron xxvni 24 : xxix. 27; 2 Kin xv 4 ; 2 
Chron. xxvii 2; 2 Kin xv 35, 2 Chron. 
xxxiii 10) Burning incense upon bricks 
(lxv. 3) w r as appropriate to a worship derived 
from either Egypt, Assyria, or Babylonia, 
and w r as practiced in Jerusalem before the 
exile (2 Km xxiii. 12; Jer xix 13). Swine’s 
flesh was offered and eaten (lxv 4) by the 
Egyptians on the festival of Selene and Dio¬ 
nysus (Herod, ii 47, 48) and commonly 
enough by the Babylonians. 3. To the argu¬ 
ment that the statements concerning the 
condition of the people agree with the his¬ 
torical facts, whereas those which relate to 
the future have fallen far short of fulfill¬ 
ment, it is replied that the assertion applies 
with equal force to the acknowledged writings 
of the prophet Isaiah. He foretold the de¬ 
struction of the cities, the utter desolation 
of the land, and the removal of the inhabi¬ 
tants far hence (vi. 11, 12). This was ful¬ 
filled to the letter. But he prophesied also 
the flocking of the gentiles to the standard 
of Jesse’s sou, the return of the captive peo- 
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pie of God from all parts of the world, the 
drying up of rivers which were obstacles in 
the course of the march, a highway from 
Assyria for the remnant of the people, the 
wolf dwelling m peace with the lamb (xi 6- 
8, 10-12, 13, 16; see also Amos ix 11-15; 
Mic v 4 , vn. 12) These are the same pie- 
dictious as those which in the latter poition 
of the hook arc pointed to as the extravagant 
utterances of an enthusiast and as having 
fallen short of fulfillment Unless these nu¬ 
merous passages be exscinded, the acknowl¬ 
edged Isaiah, and often his contemporaries 
also, living two centuries before the fall of 
Babylon and the hopes which that event are 
supposed to have awakened, wrote in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner as the author of the 
last section 

A special giound on which the denial of 
the genuineness of the last twenty-seven 
chapters rests is the mention of Cyrus by 
name (xliv. 28, xlv 1) So also Josiah was 
foretold by name (1 Kin xm 2) If pre- 
dictne piophecy is possible, if it was ever 
uttered by holy meu taught by the Holy 
Spirit, then the name of Cyrus could ha\e 
been penned by Isaiah Otlieiwise the 
words, as they stand, were not uttered until 
nearly two hundred vears after Isaiah The 
church has always believed m predictive 
prophecy and m the inspiration of Isaiah 

Is'cah [perhaps, discerning or expectant] 

A daughter of Haran and sister of Milcah 
(Gen, xi 29), and consequently sister of Lot 
(27) Iscah has been regarded as another 
name of Sarai (Antiq 1 6, 5; Targum Jona¬ 
than) ; but in that case Sarai would have 
been Abraham’s niece and not his half-sister 
(Gen xx 12). 

18-car'i-ot [probably, man of Kerioth], 

A designation of Judas the traitor (Mat x 
4 , Luke vi 16), which belonged to his father 
Simon before him (John vi. 71, R V.). It 
was used to distinguish him from the other 
apostle called Judas (Luke vi 16 , Acts i 13, 
16) It seems to mean that Judas was a 
native of Kenoth in the south of Judah 
(Josh xv 25); or perhaps of Korese, on the 
northeastern border of Judtea (Antiq xiv 3, 
4 , War l. 6, 5) In the codex Bezse the word 
is written apo Karuotou everywhere m the 
Fourth Gospel, and is so written in John vi 
71 in the codex Sinaiticus Accordingly 
Judas was probably a Judaean; and perhaps 
he was the only apostle from Judaea, and the 
rest were Gahlaeans. 

Ish'bah [he praises or praising one] 

A man of Judah, ancestor or head of the 
inhabitants of Eshtemoa (1 Chron. iv. 17) 

Ish'bak [perhaps, he leaveth or relinquish¬ 
ing one] 

An Arab tribe descended from Abraham 
through Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2). 

Ish bi-be'nob [my dwelling place is on a 
height]. 

A Philistine giant who was on the point 


of killing David, but was himself slam by 
Abisliai (2 Sam xxi 16, 17). 

Ish-bo'sheth [man of shame]. 

One of Saul’s younger sons, originally 
called Eslibaal, the Lord’s man, which was 
changed to lsli-boslieth, man of shame, either 
during his lifetime when the glory of his 
house depaited, or m later times w T hen the 
1 name Baal fell into disrepute through its 
1 idolatrous associations (2 Sam. n. 8 with 1 
Chi on vm 33; ix 39) He w as not piesent 
at the battle of Gilboa, or, if present, he es- 
j caped the slaughter oil that disastrous day 
i On the death of Saul, David obtained the 
j sovereignty ovei Judah, but the other tubes 
| refu&ed him allegiance and proclaimed Ish- 
' boshctli king as successoi to Ins father Saul 
! Ish-boshetli was then aged about 40, and 
reigned two troubled yeais (2 Sam n 8-10 1 
His capital w as at Malianami, east of the Joi- 
dan (n. 8 12) He was unsuccessful in the 
w’ar winch he w aged with Dav id to secuie the 
undisputed sw ay over the twelve tiibes( n. 12- 
! m 1). He brought a serious ehaige against 
his main supporter, Abnei, wdio theieupon 
offered his services to David, and, oil David’s 
making demand on Isli-bosheth, conducted 
David’s wife Miclial back to him (6-21) 
When Abnei w r as murdered at Hebion, Isli- 
bosheth lost heart <27, iv. 1) He was soon 
afterwards assassinated, and his bead earned 
in tiiumph to David But bv David's order 
the severed bead was honoiably interred in 
the tomb of Abner at Hebron, and the assas¬ 
sins were put to death for their crime (iv 5- 
12) W T ith the death of Ish-boslieth the dy¬ 
nasty of Saul came to an end, although a 
grandson of Saul’s remained (iv. 4). 

IshTiod, m A. V Ishod [man ofsplcndoi] 

! A Manassite whose mothci was Hammole- 
keth (1 Chron vn 18). 

Ishi, I. [my husband] 

A name by which the Israelites call Jeho¬ 
vah, when they return to their allegiance It 
supersedes the synonymous one Baali, my 
master, because the w'ord Baal had come into 
ill repute through its association with idol¬ 
atry (Hos li 16, 17) 

Ishi, II. [saving, salutary] 

1 A man of Judah, son of Appaim, house 
of Jerahmeel (1 Chron n 31). 

2. A man of Judah, father of Zoheth (1 
Chron. iv. 20) 

3 A Simeomte wdiose sons led a hand w hich 
overcame the Amalekites of mount Seir, 
and seized on their settlements (1 Chron 
iv. 42) 

4. Head of a father's house of the half- 
tnbe of Manasseh east of the Jordan (1 
Chron. v. 24). 

I-shl'ali. See Isshiah. 

I-sM'jah. See Isshijah. 

Ish'ina [desolation or, perhaps, distinction], 

A man of Judah, descended from Hur (1 
Chron. iv. 3, 4). 
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IshTna-el [God heareth]. 

1. The son of Abraham by Hagar the 
Egyptian maid; born when Abraham was 
eighty-six years old, after he had been ten 
full years in Canaan (Gen. xvi. 3, 13; cp. xii. 
4). He was the child of worldly wisdom, 
not of faith ; he was bdrn of parents who, in 
the face of God’s promise, were blinded by 
seeming impossibilities, and sought by earthly 
means to enable God to fulfill his engage¬ 
ments When the rite of circumcision was 
instituted for the family of Abraham, Ishmael, 
then thirteen years of age, was circumcised 
(xvu 23). The next year Isaac was born, 
when his mother was past age, the child of 
promise, a rebuke to unbelief (xxi. 5). At 
his weaning, the customary feast was made, 
when Ishmael was seen to be mocking. This 
was the first occasion in the family of Abra- j 
ham that those born after the flesh in doubt | 
of God’s way mocked at the heirs of promise ; j 
and Paul seizes upon the allegory m the inci¬ 
dent (Gal. iv. 22-31) This misbehavior of I 
Ishmael led to the expulsion of him and his 
mother They wandered m the wilderness 
of Beer-slieba till both were nearly perishing 
with thirst The angel of the Lord directed 
Hagar to some water among the shrubs, and 
the life of herself and her son was preserved 
Ishmael grew up in the wilderness of Parau, 
south of Canaan, w r here he li\ed by his bow. 
Eventually he married a wife from Egypt, 
his mother's ancestral home (Gen xxi 3-21). 
In fulfillment of a promise made by God to 
Abraham, Ishmael became the progenitor of 
twelve princes (xvu 20, xxv. 12-16) ; see 
Ishmaelites He had also a daughter, who 
was married to Esau (xxvm ,0; xxxvi 10) 
Ishmael took part with Isaac in burying their 
father Abraham (xxv 9). He himseli died at 
the age of 137 (xxv 17) 

2 A descendant of Jonathan (1 Cliron viii. 
38, ix 44) 

3 A man of Judah, father of the high ju¬ 
dicial functionary Zebadiah (2 Cliron xix il). 

4. A son of Jehohanan. He took part in 
the successful conspiracy against Atlialiah 
(2 Chron. xxiii. 1) 

5. A son of Nethauiah, who belonged to 
the seed royal of Judah. When Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar departed from Palestine, after the cap¬ 
ture of Jerusalem, he left behind him as gov-* 
ernor of Judah a certain Jew called Gedaliah, 
who promised protection to any of the con¬ 
quered people who placed themselves under 
his rule. Among others Ishmael came, but 
with hostile intent. Instigated by the king 
of the Ammonites, he assassinated Gedaliah, 
massacring at the same time the people with 
him. After further murders he carried off 
captives, including the king’s daughters, and 
finally attempted to make his way to the Am¬ 
monite country. Jolianan, son of Kareah, 
and others went forth to fight with him. 
They found him at Gibeon. His captives 
turned to Johanan, but he himself succeeded 
in escaping with eight men to the king of 


Ammon, who had instigated his crimes (2 
Kin. xxv. 25; Jer xl. 7-16; xli. 1-18). 

6 A son of Pashhur, w r ho was induced 
by Ezra to put awav his foreign wife (Ezra 
x. 22). 

Ish'ma-el-ite, in A V often Ishmeellte, 
an orthography true to the Hebrew word, but 
English literature has adopted the former 
spelling 

A descendant of Ishmael. The Ishmael¬ 
ites had Egyptian blood, as w r ell as the blood 
of Abraham, in their veins. Tw r elve princes 
sprang from Ishmael (Gen xvu 20; xxv. 12- 
16). He may have had more sons, and pos¬ 
sibly some of those enumerated were grand¬ 
sons Tw’elve was an approved number 
Twelve was carefully preserved as the num¬ 
ber of the tribes of Israel, and twelve was 
the recognized number of the kings of the 
Hittites in their confederacy The Ishmael¬ 
ites in their twelvefold division dw’elt in set¬ 
tlements and in movable camps in the desert 
of northern Arabia, in the region included 
between Havilali, Egypt, and the Euphrates 
(xxv 18; Antiq. l 12.4) Occasionally one 
of their tribes acquired permanent residence 
and civilization, as the Nabatlneans: but they 
mostly possessed the character of their an¬ 
cestor and dwelt like the untamable ass of 
the desert (Gen xvi 12) Like Ishmael, too, 

: they were celebrated for their skill with the 
! bow (Is xxi 17) To Ishmaelites traveling 
j as carriers between Gilead and Egypt, or, 
more definitely, to “certain Midiamtes, mer- 
j chants,* in the caravan, Joseph w T as sold by 
his brethren (Gen xxxvn 23-28). In Ps. 

! lxxxm. 6 they are mentioned with Edomites, 
Moabites, and Hagarenes. 

In a wuder sense, the nomadic tribes of 
northern Arabia generally; either because 
! the Ishmaelites were the chief people of the 
| desert, and their name came to be used as 
. a synonym for any nomad of the region, or 
because an Ishmaelite confederacy had been 
formed which included tribes of other blood 
(Judg. vni 24; cp vii 25; viii. 22, 26; Judith 
ii. 23) All the Arabs, after the example of 
Mohammed, claim descent from Ishmael. 

Ish-ma'iah, in A V. once Isxnaiah (1 Chron. 
xii. 4) [Jehovah heareth]. 

1 A Gibeomte who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Chron. xii. 4) 

2. Son of Obadiah and head in David’s 
reign of the Zebulunites (1 Chron. xxvii. 19). 

Ish'me-el-ite. See Ishmaelite. 

iBh'me-rai [probably, Jehovah keepetli]. 

A Benjamite, son of Elpaal (1 Chron viii. 18). 

I'shod. See Ishhod. 

Ish'pah, in A. V. Ispah [perhaps, bald]. 

A Benjamite, son of Beriah (1 Chron. viii. 16). 

iBh'pan. 

A Benjamite. son of Shashak (1 Chron. 
viii. 22). 

Ish'tob [men of Tob]. See Tob. 

Ish'u-ah. See Ishvah. 
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Ish'u-ai and Ishui. See Ishvi. 

Ish'vah, in A. V. Ishuali and Isuah [per¬ 
haps, equality]. 

The second son of Asher (Glen. xlvi. 17; 1 
Chron. vn. 30). He probably died childless ; 
or, if he had descendants, they did not con¬ 
stitute a tribal family or perpetuate his name 
(cp. Num. xxvi 44) 

Ish'vi, in A. V Ishuai, Ishui, Isui, and 
Jesui [perhaps, equal] 

1. The third son of Asliei, and founder of 
a tribal family (Gen xlvi. 17; Num xxvi. 
44; 1 Chron vn 30). 

2. A son of Saul (1 Sam xiv 49) 

Isle, Island. 

The rendering of the Hebrew *1, meaning 
1. Habitable land, as opposed to water (Is 
xlii 15) 2. An island m the ordinary sense 

of the word (Jer xlvn 4) 3 A maritime 

country, even when constituting part of a 
continent: the coast land of Palestine and 
Phoenicia (Is xx. 6, in R Y coast land ; cp. 
xxiii. 2, 6), and the coasts and islands of Asia 
Minor and Greece (Gen. x. 5) 4. The re¬ 

motest regions of the earth and their inhab¬ 
itants (Is xli 5; Zeph n 11) This employ¬ 
ment of the term may have arisen • ( a ) By 
synecdoche, the isles of the Mediterranean 
being remote and scarcely know n (6) From 
the current belief that the woild was sur¬ 
rounded with water, so that the most distant 
region was the coast land of the world-ocean. 

Is-ma-chi'ah [Jehovah supporteth] 

An overseer connected w ltli the temple in 
Hezekiah’s reign (2 Chron xxxi 13) 

Is-maTah. See Ishmaiah. 

Is'pah. See Ishpah 

Is'ra-el [lie stnveth with God, or God 
stnvetli]. 

1. The name given to Jacob when he was 
returning from Mesopotamia and just about 
to cross the brook Jabbok, where he expected 
to meet Esau (Gen xxxii 22-32); see Jacob 

2 The w r hole body of the descendants of 
Jacob at any one time. This use of the word 
began m his own lifetime (Gen xxxiv 7) It 
was common during the wilderness wander¬ 
ings (Ex. xxxii. 4, Dent iv. 1; xxvn 9), 
though the designation children of Israel w T as 
yet more frequent both during this and the 
former period Dow r n to the death of Saul, 
Israel and the children of Israel, when used 
as a national designation, comprehended the 
Hebrews generally, without distinction of 
tribes. There w r ere, however, geographical 
and other causes already at work which 
tended to separate Judah from the Test of 
Israel; and the distinction had come to be 
recognized before the actual division of the 
people into two kingdoms took place (1 Sam. 
xi. 8 ; xvii. 52; xviii. 16) ; see Judah. It was 
used also under the united monarchy (1 Kin. 
xi. 42). In the parallelism of Hebrew poetry 
it often corresponds m the second line of the 
couplet to Jacob in the first (Num. xxiii. 7, 


10,21; xxiv. 5, Ps xiv 7). After the exile 
the reference is frequently to the people of 
the various tribes who returned to Jerusalem 
(Ezra ix. 1; x 5; Neh. ix 2; xi. 3) 

3 The tribes wInch acted independently of 
Judah The split of the Hebrew’ people into two 
kingdoms occurred on the death of Saul The 
northern and eastern tribes recognized Saul’s 
I son Ish-bosheth as king, and the tribe of 
Judah followed David From this time on¬ 
ward Israel is frequently used to denote the 
ten tnbes Ish-bosheth reigned two years 
i and was assassinated, but seven year* elapsed 
! before the breach was healed and David was 
anointed king of all Israel (2 Sam ii 10.11) 
j The jealousies, however, remained, and on 
! the death of Solomon the rupture betame 
final Ten tubes followed Jeroboam and one 
clave to the house of Da\id. The ten tribes 
which wore rent from the house of Da\ id 
were Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseli east 
of the Jordan, and west of the mer hall 
Manasseh, Ephraim, Issachar, Zebuluu. Naph- 
tali, Asher, Dan, and lastly Benjamin, which 
belonged in part to the northern kingdom, 
Bethel, Gilgal, and Jericho, chief places m 
the tribe of Benjamin, being within the 
bounds of the noithern kingdom 

The causes which led to the schism were 
1. The isolation of Judah caused by natuie 
! and augmented by Joshua's blunder 2 The 
■ ancient jealousy between the two powerful 
- tribes of Ephraim and Judah It had caused 
I a temporaly disruption of the kingdom after 
! Saul’s death ; it broke out again after the de- 
[ feat of Absalom because Judah was the first 
to welcome the king back (2 Sam xix 15, 

I 40-43) It had been freshly provoked by 
j Solomon’s lavish adornment of Jerusalem on 
I the borders of Judah, and at his death re- 
i suited in permanent separation 3 Discon¬ 
tent caused by the excessive luxury of the 
| throne. The people were groaning under op¬ 
pressive burdens. Solomon’s love of splen- 
! dor had led to taxation to support his enor- 
j mous household and maintain his display, 

J and to enforcement of labor to carry out Ins 
! great works (1 Kin iv 22, 23, 26; v 13-16) 

| The reasonable request of the people for re- 
* lief was perversely refused by Rehoboam. 4 
Idolatry, fostered by foreign marriages (1 Kin 
xi 1-11). A subtle corruption spread through 
all ranks owing to the encouragement given 
to false religions, attachment to the worship 
of Jehovah was weakened, and one great 
unifying force was destroyed. 5. The folly 
of Rehoboam in refusing the request of the 
people for relief intensified the disintegrating 
forces and precipitated the catastrophe (1 
Kin. xii. 3-5, 12-16). 

As compared with Judah in respect to 
strength the northern kingdom had ten 
tnbes, twice the population, and nearly three 
times the extent of terntory. But it was 
more exposed to w'ar and less easy of defense 
than Judah. It was the apostate nation, and 
defection from God is weakness and inevita- 
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bly undermines the stability of a state. It 
had an inferior religion with its lower moral 
tone, and many of its best spirits forsook it; 
the priests and Levites migrated into Judah 
(2 Chron. xi 13, 14). 

The capital of the northern kingdom was 
at Shechem at first It was soon removed to 
Tirzah, and then Omri founded Samaria and 
transferred the seat of government to the 
new city (1 Kin xn 25; xiv 17, xv. 21; 
xvi. 23, 21). 

Jeroboam, the first king, was afraid that 
if his people visited Jerusalem for wor¬ 
ship, they would be won over to their old 
allegiance, he therefore estiblished two 
shrines, one at Dan m the extreme north, 
and (lit; other at Bethel, in the south of the 
kingdom At each of these places he erected 
a golden calf, which he designed as an aid to 
the worship of Jehovah ; see C\lf Judg¬ 
ment w’as threatened against him and his 
race for this partial apostasy, and alter his 
son, Nadab, had reigned two years, the 
dynasty was swept aw’ay. Nineteen kings m 
all sat upon the throne See Chronology. 
Their united reigns covered a penod of about 
210 years, seven of them reigned but tw r o 
years or less , eight w ere slam or committed 
suicide and the throne was transferred to 
another family, and in only two instances 
was the nnal power held by as many as four 
members of the same family in succession 
None of the kings removed the calves from 
Bethel and Dan , indeed, under A hah, w T bo 
was influenced by his wucked heathen wife, 
Jezebel, the apostasy w T as rendered complete 
by the introduction of the worship of Baal 
instead of Jehovah But God raised up 
prophets who contended steadfastly for the 
worship of Jehovah, at whatever risk to 
themselves. The most notable were Elijah 
and Elisha (qv). After the suppression of 
Baal worship, other prophets, especially 
Hosea and Amos, labored for the reformation 
of the moral life ol the nation 

The northern Israelites w ere frequently at 
war with Judah. Indeed, the two kingdoms 
were in hearty alliance only w hile the house 
of Omri held the throne of Israel, when the 
royal families of Israel and Judah w ? ere 
united by intermarriage When the Syrian 
kingdom of Damascus rose to power it neces¬ 
sarily affected the politics of the adjacent 
kingdom of Israel Often the twm w r ere at 
war They united, how T ever, in making com¬ 
mon cause against the Assyrians m the days 
of Ahab ; and 120 years later they were again 
in alliance, their common object being the 
capture of Jerusalem It was this danger 
that led Ahaz, king of Judah, terrified lor 
his throne and life, and having no faitli in 
Jehovah, to act contrary to the exhortations 
of Isaiah and to call in Tiglath-pileser, king 
of Assyria, at the price of independence 
Judah became tributary to Assyria, and its 
king did homage to the Assyrian monarch at 
Damascus (2 Kin. xvi 8-10) Tiglath-pileser 


relieved Judah of the invaders, ravaged 
northern Israel, struck a blow at the Phi¬ 
listines, besieged and ultimately captured 
Damascus and slew Rezin, deported the Is¬ 
raelites from the country east of the Jordan, 
connived at the death of Pekah or actually 
\ ordered it, and placed Hoshea on the throne 
1 about 730 u. c Hoshea rebelled against As- 
1 syrm after Tiglath-pileser’s death. The 
j Assyrian armies returned, m 722 Samaria 
! fell and a large number of the inhabitants 
j were carried off to Assyria. See Captivity 
and Sargon The place of the deported Is¬ 
raelites was supplied by colonists from five 
districts in the Assvnan empire, who, mmg- 
i lmg wuth the remaining Israelite population 
i of central Palestine, laid the foundations of 
whatafterw ards became the Samaritan nation 

Theeaptiwty of Israel was a punishment 
because the people had sinned against the 
I Lord their God and had feared other gods, 

| walking in the statutes of the nations and 
of the kings of Israel (2 Kin. xvn. 7, 8). 

I They were apostate They had broken the 
j covenant (15. cj> Ex xx -xxn ; Hos vi 
' 7 vin 1), rejecting the statutes of the Lord 
I Their apostasy had manifested itself in tw T o 
. directions • they walked m the statutes of 
! the nations whom the Lord cast out (2 Kin 
, xvn 8. 15, 17; cp. Hos n 13, iv 2. 11, 15; 
j Amos li 6-9), and they walked in the stat- 
' utes of the kings of Israel, especially m the 
| matter of the calf wmrshipand its attendant 
ceremonies and ordinances, and in the gen- 
I eral idolatry that followed m its train (2 
1 Kin x\ii 8, 16, Hos vm 4-6; x. 5, 8, xm 
2-4). They had sinned despite the fact that 
the Lord had testified unto them by prophets 
and by providences (2 Kin. xvn 13 , Hos 
xn 10 : Amos ii 9-11; iv. 6-13) Their sin 
issued m separation and degradation and 
j paved the way for punishment They sepa- 
t rated from Judah, and thus weakened were 
overthrown Their idolatry, drunkenness, 
and licentiousness weakened the manhood of 
the nation, deprived it of sturdiness, and 
made its soldiery no better m character and 
moral purpose than the warriors of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Babylonia 

Is'ra-el-ite. 

A descendant of Israel, i e . of Jacob (Ex. 
ix. 7) ; and consequently, by implication, the 
possessor of true religious knowledge, a 
I faithful servant of Jehovah, and an heir of 
i the promises (John i 47; Rom. ix. 4 ; xi 1; 

[ 2 Cor. xi. 22) 

I Is'sa-cliax [there is hire], 
j 1 The ninth son of Jacob, the fifth by 
! Leali (Gen xxx. 17, 18 : xxxv 23). His sons 
! were Tola, Phuvah or Pua, Job or Jashub, 
and Sliimron (xlvi. 13 ; Num xxvi. 23, 24; 1 
i Chron. vii. 1). With them he went down 
I with Jacob into Egypt (Gen xlvi. 13; Ex. i 
i 3). Jacob, shortly before death, with keen 
' and prophetic insight into character, de- 
I scribed Issachar and liis children as a strong 
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ass, couching down between the sheep folds, 
who submits to the burdens imposed by for¬ 
eign masters, provided they permit him to 
remain in his pleasant land (Gen. xlix. 14,15). 

The descendants of Issachar formed a tribe, 
consisting of five great tribal families, the 
posterity of his five sons (Num. xxvi. 23,24). 
Its prince in the early period of the wander¬ 
ings was Nethaneel, son of Zuar (Num. i. 8; 
ii. 5: vii. 18; x 15), and at a later period 
Paltiel. son of Azzan (xxxiv. 26). At the 
first census in the wilderness it numbered 
54,400 fighting men (i. 28, 29); at the second 
64,300 (xxvi 25); while in David’s reign it 
reached 87,000 (1 Chron vii 5) Igal, son 
of Joseph, was the spy from the tribe (Num. 
xiii. 7). The men of Issachar were among 
those who stood on mount Gerizim to bless 
the people (Deut. xxvii. 12) Moses, m pre¬ 
dicting the future of the tribes, foretold Is- 
sachar’s joyous and quiet life (xxxm 18). 
One of the judges, Tola, belonged to the 
tnbe of Issachar (Judg. x 1) ; so did king 
Baasha (1 Km. xv. 27). The princes of Is¬ 
sachar had the political insight to discern 
the fit moment for turning from Saul’s fam¬ 
ily and accepting David as the king of all 
Israel (1 Chron xii 32). About that time 
Omri, son of Michael, was head of the tribe 
(xxvu 18). Many men of Issachar, although 
they belonged to the northern kingdom, at¬ 
tended Hezekiah’s passover (2 Chron. xxx. 
18). In the apocalyptic vision 12,000 of the 
tribe of Issachar were sealed (Rev. vii. 7), 
this being the normal number. 

When the land of Canaan was distributed 
by lot, the fourth lot taken after the ark was 
removed to Shiloh came forth for the tribe 
of Issachar. Its territory was bounded on 
the north by Zebulun and Naphtali, on the 
east by the Jordan, on the south and west by 
Manasseh and probably Asher. Jezreel and 
Shunem lay within its limits, while Chesul- 
loth aud mount Tabor were on its northern 
border, and En-ganmm near the southern line 
(Josh xix 17-23), but towns within it weie 
held by Manasseh (xvn 10, 11) and others 
by the Gershonite Levites (xxi 6, 28, 29; 1 
Chron. vi. 62-72). The tribe of Issachar oc¬ 
cupied the greater part of the plain of Jezreel, 
or Esdraelon, constituting the low, level, and 
fertile plain of the Kishon. The character 
of their territory combined with the tribal 
traits explains why the people of Issachar, 
in accordance with Jacob’s prophecy, w r ere so 
ready to submit to servitude. They had 
much to lose, and lived on ground well 
adapted for the action of the war chariots of 
their enemies, while the tribes located among 
the mountains could not so readily *be at¬ 
tacked in this manner. That the people of 
Issachar were not exceptionally cowardly is 
plain from their conduct in the battle with 
Sisera, which elicited the commendation of 
Deborah (Judg. v. 15). 

2. A Levite, appointed doorkeeper in Da¬ 
vid’s reign (1 Chron. xxvi. 5). 


Is-shi'ah, in A. V. once Ishlali (1 Chron. 
vii 3) and twice Jesiah (1 Chron xii. 6; xxiii. 
20) [Jehovah lendeth or Jehovah forgetteth 
(cp. Jer. xxiii. 39)]. 

1. A man of Issachar, family of Tola (1 
Chron. vii. 3). 

2. One of those who came to David at Zik- 
lag (1 Chron. xii 6). 

3 A Levite, descended from Moses, and 
head of the house of Rehabiah (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 21; cp. xxiii. 14-17). 

4 A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Uzziel (1 Chron. xxiii 20; xxiv. 25). 

Is-shi'jah, in A. V. Ishijah [Jehovah lend¬ 
eth or forgetteth]. 

A son of Harim, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 31). 

Is'sue. 

A man’s disease, probably blennorrhea or 
perhaps gonorrhea (Lev xv. 2-15; cp War 
v 5, 6 ; vi 9, 3). An issue of blood is a fe¬ 
male complaint (Lev. xv. 25-30; Mat ix 20) 

Is'u-ah. See Ishvah 

Is'u-i. See Ishvi. 

It'a-ly. 

A geographical name which, in the fifth 
century b c , meant only a small district in 
the extreme south of what is now called 
Italy; but which gradually extended its sig¬ 
nification, till in the first century of the Chris¬ 
tian era it began to be used in the same sense 
that we now attach to the word In the days 
of the apostles Italy, and, indeed, the greater 
part of the civilized world, was ruled from 
Rome (q. v). A cohort called the Italian 
was stationed in Syria (Acts x 1) Aquila 
and Priscilla, who were ot Jewish descent, 
resided for a time in Italy (xvm 2) Paul’s 
appeal to Caesar involved Ins sailing into 
Italy (xxvii 1,6), and his ship coasted along 
Italy from Rhegium to Puteoli (xxvm 13- 
16) The salutation in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, “ They of Italy salute you ” (Heb. 
xm 24), indicates the presence ot Christians, 
not only in Rome, but in other parts of the 
country fcp Acts xxviii. 14) During the 
Roman imperial period, the state of the 
country in comparison with the capital was 
wretched. 

I'thai. See Ittai. 

Ith'a-mar [palm-coast]. 

The youngest son of Aaron (Ex. vi 23, 1 
Chron. vi 3; xxiv 1). With his father and 
his three elder brothers he was consecrated 
to the priestly office (Ex. xxviii. 1; 1 Chron 
xxiv 2). Upon him devolved the duty of 
enumerating the materials gathered for the 
tabernacle (Ex xxxviii 21). The Gershonites 
and the Merarites acted under his superin¬ 
tendence (Num. iv. 21-33). He founded a 
priestly family (1 Chron xxiv. 4, 5, 6), which 
continued after the captivity (Ezra viii. 2i. 
To this family belonged Eli and his descend¬ 
ants, who held the office of high priest for 
several generations. See High Peiest. 
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Ith'i-el [God is with me, or, possibly, there 
is a God]. 

1. One of the two persons to whom Agar 
addressed his prophecy (Prov. xxx. 1); but 
see R. V. margin for another possibility. 

2. A Benjamite, son of Jesaiah (Neh. xi 7). 

Ith'lah, in A. V. Jethl&h [a hanging or 

lofty place]. 

A town of Dan (Josh. xix. 42). Site un¬ 
known 

Ith'mah [bereavement]. 

A Moabite, one of the valiant men of Da¬ 
vid’s army (1 Chron. xi. 46). 

Ith'nan [perhaps, perennial]. 

A town m the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 23). Situation unknown. 

Ith'ra [abundance, excellence] 

An Israelite, or rather Ishmaelite, who mar¬ 
ried Abigail, David's sister, and became the 
father of Amasa (2 Sam xvn. 25; 1 Kin n. 
5, 32 , 1 Chron n 17) In the last three pas¬ 
sages he is called Jether, which is the Hebrew 
form of the name. 

Ith'ran [abundance, excellence] 

1 A Honte, son of Dishon (Gen. xxxvi. 
26, 1 Chron l 41) 

2 An Ashente, son of Zophah (1 Chron 
vn. 37); apparently the same as Jether (38) 

Ith're-am [abundance of people] 

The sixth son born to David at Hebron. 
His mother was Eglah (2 Sam in 5 , 1 Chron. 
iii 3) 

Ith'rite. 

A family who dwelt at Kirjath-jearim (1 
Chron n 53). Two of David's mighty men 
were Itlintes (2 Sam xxm 38, 1 Chron. 
xi 40) The word is derivable from Jether 
or, if the customary vocalization is neglected, 
from Jattir 

It-tah-ka'zln. See Eth-k\zin 

It'tai [perhaps, plowman] 

1. A son of Ribai, from Gibeah of Benja¬ 
min. He was one of David’s mighty men 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 29). Called m 1 Chron xi 31, 
Ithai. 

2. An inhabitant of Gath, the commander 
of 600 men, who followed David from that 
Philistine city He was faithful to the king 
through all vicissitudes, and led a third part 
of the royal army in the battle which re¬ 
sulted in the death of Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 
18-22 ; xvni. 2, 5) 

It-u-r»'a [pertaining to Jetur]. 

A region occupied by a people called Jetur, 
who were descended from Ishmael (Gen. xxv 
15 ; 1 Chron. i. 31). The tribe of Jetur was at 
war with the Israelitish tribes east of the 
Jordan (v. 19). In Asmomean times Aristo- 
bulus conquered a portion of Iturma, and an¬ 
nexing it to Judsea, compelled the vanquished 
inhabitants to adopt the rite of circumcision 
(Antiq. xiii. 11, 3). It was a mountainous 
country, including part of Anti-Lebanon Its 
prince, Ptolemy, son of Mennseus, had terri¬ 


tory in Ccelesyria, withChalcis as stronghold, 
and proved a bad neighbor to Damascus 
(Strabo xvi 2,18,20; Antiq xiii. 16,3). In 66 
B c he purchased immunity from Pompey 
' xi v 3,2) His son Lysanias was put to death 
by Antony (xv. 4, 1), and the country was 
farmed to Zenodorus (xv. 10, 1; for Zeno- 
dorus’ domain cp. also 2 and 3). Part of 
Itursea and Trachomtis constituted the tet- 
rarchy of Philip (Luke m. 1). Josephus 
enumerates the constituent parts of Philip’s 
tetrarchy differently, and he is not careful 
always to enumerate m one and the same 
way (Antiq. xvn. 8, 1; 11, 4, where part of 
the house of Zenodorus is included ; xvni. 4, 
6; War li 6, 3). The name Burma or Jetur 
is radically different from Jedur, the present 
designation of a district southwest of Da¬ 
mascus. 

I'vah. See Ivvah. 

I'vo-ry. 

A substance derived from the tusk of the 
elephant, hippopotamus, walrus, and other 
animals In Hebrew' it is called Shen, tooth, 
or tihenhabbim, a compound word in w'hich 
habbim probably denotes some animal. It is 
first mentioned in the Bible as having been 
brought from abroad by Solomon’s ships (1 
Km x 22; 2 Chron ix 21). It seems to 
have come from India, and was made into a 
throne for the king (1 Km x. 18) After¬ 
wards, when luxury had established itself to 
a larger extent m Jerusalem, beds (Amos vi. 
4). and even houses were made or overlaid 
with the precious material (1 Kin xxn 39; 
Amos iii. 15 ; Ps .xlv 8) The Tynans in¬ 
laid benches for row'ers with it (Ezek xxvii. 
6) Ethiopia also supplied ivory to the an¬ 
cient w'orld (Herod m 97, 114». 

Iv'vah, in A V. Ivah. 

A city which the representative of Sen¬ 
nacherib could boast that the Assyrians had 
captured (2 Kin. xvni 34; xix. 13; Is. 
xxxvii 13). It is doubtless the same as 
Avva (q v.) 

I-ye-ab'a-rim, in A V. IJe-abarim [ruins 

of the district of Abanm]. 

A halting place of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, on the border of Moab (Num. 
xxi. 11; xxxm 44) In ver 45 the place is 
called simply Iyim, in A V. Iim; because 
the context sufficiently defined the locality 
to be in Abarim 

I'yim. See preceding article. 

Iz'har, I., in A. V. once Iz'e-har (Num. 
iii. 19) [bright, oil, especially oli\e oil], 

A Levite, son of Kohath, and founder of a 
tribal family (Ex. vi. 18,19; Num. iii. 19, 27; 
1 Chron. vi 18, 38) From him descended the 
rebel Korah (Num. xvi 1). 

Iz'har, II., in A V. Jezoar [whiteness]. 

A man of Judah, family of Hezron, son of 
Asliliur (1 Chron. iv. 5-7). Another reading 
is Zohar. 
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Iz-li'ah, in A. V. Jezliah [perhaps, deliv¬ 
erance]. 

A Benjamite, son of Elpaal and descended j 
from Shaharaim (1 Chron. vin 18). 

Iz-ra-hi'ah [Jehovah doth arise (cp. Is. 
lx. 2)]. 

A man of Issachar, family of Tola, and son 
of Uzzi (1 Chron. vn. 3). 

Iz'ra-hite. 

A member of the family, or an inhabitant 
of the town, of Izrah (f Chron. xxvii. 8), 
perhaps the same as Ezralnte. 

Iz'ri [fashioning, creative] 

A Levite, son of Jeduthun, and head of 
the fourth course for the musical service of 
the sanctuary (1 Chron. xxv. 11). Called in 
ver. 3 Zen (q. v ) 

Iz-zi'ah, in A. V. Jeziah [perhaps, Jehovah 
exulteth]. 

A son of Parosli. He was induced by 
Ezra to put away his foreign wife (Ezra 
x. 25). 


J. 

Ja'a-kan, in A. V. of 1 Chron. i. 42 Jakan. 
Wntten Akan m Gen. xxxvi 27 [Honte 
name of uncertain meaning]. 

A descendant or prominent blanch of the 
Horites of mount Seir, who were eventually 
dispossessed by the Edomites (Gen xxxvi. 20, 
21, 27; 1 Chron. i. 38, 42; Deut n. 12). At 
the time of the exodus sons of Jaakan con¬ 
stituted a tribe which occupied a district on 
the borders of Edom near mount Hor, where 
Aaron died. The Israelites encamped at cer¬ 
tain of their wells (Deut. x. 6; Num. xx. 21- 
23; xxxm 31). 

Ja-a-ko'bah [supplanting] 

A Simeonite prince (1 Chron. iv. 36). 

Ja / a-lah, or Jaala [doe, female ibex] 

The founder of a family, ranked among 
the children of Solomon’s servants (Ezra ii. 
56 ; Neh. vii. 58). 

Ja'a-lam. See Jalam 

Ja'a-nai, in R. V. Janai [perhaps, vora¬ 
cious or, possibly, Jehovah answers]. 

A Gadite chief (1 Chron. v 12). 

Ja'ar [a forest] 

A proper name occurring in the margin of 
Psalm cxxxii 6, R V It is believed to be 
the same as Kirjath-jearim. 

Ja-a-re-or'e-gim. See Jair II. 

Ja-ar-e-shi'ah, in A. V. Jaresiah [Jeho¬ 
vah doth nourish or plant]. 

A Benjamite, son of Jeroham (1 Chron. 
viii. 27). 

Ja'a-sai and Ja'a-sau. See Jaasu. 

ja-a'si-el, in A. V. once Jasiel (1 Chron. 
xi. 47) [God maketh]. 


1. A Mesobaite, one of David’s mighty 
men (1 Chron. xi. 47). 

2 A son of Abner (1 Chron. xxvii 21). 

Ja'a-sa, in A. V. J&asau, in R. V. margin 
Jaasai [possibly, Jehovah maketh]. 

A son of Bam He was induced by Ezra 
to put away his foreign wife (Ezra x 37). 

ja-az-a-ni'ah [Jehovah doth hearken]. 

1. Son of a Maacathite (2 Kin. xxv. 23). 
See Jezaniah 

2. A Rechabite, son of a certain Jeremiah, 
not the prophet of that name (Jer xxxv. 3). 

3. A son of Shaphan. He was a leader of 
idolatry in Ezekiel’s time (Ezek. viii. 31). 

4 A son of Azzur and prince of Judah, 
who was seen by Ezekiel in vision (Ezek. xi. 
1; cp. vni. 1, 3 ; xi. 24). 

Ja'a-zer. See Jazf.r. 

j Ja-a-zi'ah [Jehovah consoleth], 
i A Levite, registered as head of a father’s 
I house with the family of Meran (1 Chron 
| xxiv. 26, 27), and perhaps called his son or 
I descendant (Beno) No hint is elsewhere 
, given of Meran having a third son Can 
j Jaaziah represent the house of the dead 
Eleazar (28; cp xxm 22), or is the passage 
26 b , 27 an interpolation v 

Ja-a'zi-el or Aziel [God consoleth]. 

A Levite of the second rank, one of the 
musicians who played on the psaltery at the 
removal of the ark fiom the house of Obed- 
edom, and afterwards as a regular duty in 
the tent at Jerusalem (1 Chron xv 18, 20; 
and probably xvi 5) In the last passage the 
form Jeiel is probably a copyist’s eiror 

Ja'bal [in Hebrew- a stream, a river]. 

Son of the Canute Lantech, by his w T ife 
Adah. He was the father of such as dwell 
in tents and have cattle (Gen. iv 20). 

JaVbok [effusion]. 

An eastern tributary of the Jordan Jacob 
forded it on his w-ay back from Mesopotamia 
(Gen. xxxn. 22). Rising near Rabbath Am¬ 
mon, it flows for 12 miles from that town 
toward the northeast and then sweeps around 
toward the northwest. After holding this 
course for about 15 miles it turns westward, 
and for 17 miles flows through a valley which 
cleaves mount Gilead m twain On emerging 
into the valley of the Jordan it bends toward 
the southwest and enters the Jordan at a 
point about 43 miles south of the sea of 
Galilee and 23 miles north of the Dead Sea. 
It is now known as the nahr ez-Zei ka or blue 
river; and the gorge through which it flows is 
called the wady ez-Zerka. The Jabbok w r as a 
recognized frontier. It formed the western 
boundary of the Ammonites, and separated 
them from the Amonte kingdom of Sihon 
and later from the tribe of Gad It divided 
mount Gilead into two parts, of w’hich the 
southern was held by Sihon before the Israel¬ 
ite conquest, and afterwards was assigned to 
Gad, while the northern was possessed by 
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sent the men of Jabesh his personal 
thanks for what they bad done ( 11 . 4-7). 

Ja'bez [he makes sorrow]. 

1. A man of Judah, w’hose mother 
gave him the name Jabez, because she 
bore him in sorrow. He was more hon- 
oiable than his brethren He prayed 
that God would enlarge the boundary 
oi Ins possessions, besides keeping him 
from evil God granted his request (1 
Cliron i\ 9, 10) 

2 A place, doubtless m Judah, 'where 
families ot scnbes dwelt (1 Chron ii 55). 

Ja'bin [he dwerneth, intelligent]. 

1 A Canaanite. king ol Hazor in Gal¬ 
ilee and its dependent towns and the 
head of the conledeiacy of northern and 
central kings whom Joshua deleated at 
the waters of Meiom Alter tin* battle 
the Isiaelites took and burned Hazor and 
slew’ its king (Josh xi 1-14) 

2 Another king ot Canaan w ho reigned 
at Hazor, probably a lineal descendant 
of the liist (Judg iv 2). He, too, had 


Og and passed fiom him to the half tribe of ] kings fighting under him (v. 19). He op- 
Manasseh (Num xxi 24, Dent n 36, 37; : pressed the Israelites twenty years, but at 


ni 12, 13, lb, Josh xn 2-6) 


length his eommandci-in-chief Siseia was de- 


Ja'besh [dry] 

1. A town See J uiksh-gilku). 

2. Father of king Kliallum (2 Km. xv 10) 

Ja-besh-gil'e-ad [Jabesli of Gilead] 

A town of Gilead It is believed to have 
stood at or near ed-Deir, 9} miles south¬ 
east and in full view of Bcth-sliean on 
the other side of the river Ed-l)eir is 
in the wady el-Yabis, which seems to 
preserve the old name Jabesli In the war 
w r aged agaiust Benjamin m the days of 
the judges on account of the matter of 
the Levite and his concubine, none of the 
men of Jabesh-gilead took part For this 
indifference to a national sin, they were 
condemned to utter destruction. Only 400 
unmarried girls w'ere saved alive and given 
for wives to 400 of the remaining men of 
Benjamin (Judg xxi. 8-15) The place 
was soon reoccupied Shortly after Saul 
had been chosen king, Nahash, king of the 
Ammonites, besieged Jabesh-gilead The 
town was sore pressed ; and the Ammonite 
king doomed every man to the loss of the 
right eye on the surrender of the town This 
was intended as an insult to the whole 
Israelite nation. Saul raised the siege by 
defeating the besieging army (1 Sam xi 1- 
11). The men of the town remembered their 
deliverer with gratitude, and when, after the 
battle of Gilboa, his headless body, with 
those of his sons, was fastened to the wall 
of Beth-shean, they crossed the Jordan, car¬ 
ried off the corpses, burnt them and buried 
the bones in the vicinity of Jabesh-gilead 
(xxxi 11-13 ; 1 Chron. x. ll, 12) from which 
they w r ere ultimately removed to the sepul¬ 
cher of Kish (2 Sam xxi. 12-14). David 


feated by Barak at the n\ er Kislion and after¬ 
wards murdered Jabin continued the war, 
but w’as ultimately destroyed (iv 2-24). 

Jak'ne-el [God doth cause to be built] 

1. A town on the northern border of Judah 
(Jo^li xv 5, 11) It is the same place as the 
Philistine city of Jabneh, the wall of which 
was broken down byUzziah (2 Chron xxvi. 
6) , and it was know’n later as Jamma (1 Mac. 
iv. 15, v. 58,2 Mac xn 8.9) It is represented 
by the village of Yehnah. about 4 miles in¬ 
land from the Mediteiranean. and 9 north¬ 
east by north of Ashdod 

2 A frontier town of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 
33). Conder identifies it with the ruin 
Yemma, about 7 miles south by w r est of 
Tiberias. More commonly it is identified 
with Jamma or Jamnith, a village of upper 
Galilee, built on a rocky height and fortified 
by Josephus (Life 37; War n 20, 6) ; and 
w hose site is sought in the neighborhood of 
the plain of Huloli and Banias (War ii. 6, 3; 
but text is uncertain) 

Jab'neh [lie causes to be built]. See 
Jabneel. 

Ja'can, in A V Jachan [troublous]. 

A Gadite, probably head of a father’s 
house (1 Chron. v 13). 

Ja'chin [he doth establish]. 

1. A son of Simeon, and founder of a 
tribal family (Gen xlvi. 10: Ex vi. 15; Num. 
xxvi 12) Called Jarib in 1 Chron. iv. 24, 
which is doubtless due to an erroneous read¬ 
ing of the text by a copyist. 

2. A descendant of Aaron. In the time of 
David, his family w’as made the tw T enty-first 
of the courses into which the sacerdotal body 
was divided (1 Chron. xxiv. 17) It dwelt at 
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Jerusalem, according to the probable mean¬ 
ing of ix. 10; but it is not at all certain that 
the priest Jachin, who was resident at Jeru¬ 
salem after the captivity, was of this family 
(Nch. xi. 10). 

3. The right-hand pillar of two set up in the 
porch of Solomon’s temple (1 Kin. vii 15-22), 
probably as a symbol of firmness. See Boaz. 

Ja'cinth. See Hyacinth and Ligure. 

Jack'al. 

The rendering in the R V. of the Hebrew 
plurals Tannim and Tannoth, which in the 
A. V. are regularly translated by dragon 
(q. v.). The creature intended is a mammal 
(Lam. iv. 3, in A. V. sea monsters) and 
dwells m the wilderness (Is. xxxv 7; xlm 20) 
and in deserted places (xxxiv. 13, 14; Jer. 
xlix. 33; li. 37). 

The jackal (Cams aureus) is, it "Will be seen, 
placed m the dog genus Cams. It diflers 
from the dog in its long and pointed muzzle. 
The name aweus , golden, refers to the color 
of the under fur, w'hich is brownish yellow, 
mottled with black, gray, and brown hairs. 
Its length is about thirty inches, and its height 
at the shoulder seventeen. It hunts in packs, 
and feeds chiefly on carrion, though it carries 
off and devours children when opportunity 
arises. It has been called the lion’s pro% ider, 
the opinion being entertained that w hen its 
voice is heard, the lion, following on, tries to 
claim his share of the prey. It raises the 
most unearthly yell of all of its compeers 
It is found in Africa and southern Asia, and 
is diffused throughout Palestine, especially 
frequenting rums See also Fox. 

Ja'cob [he supplanteth, supplanter] 

A son of Isaac and Rebekah, a twin with 
Esau, but bom a short time after him, and 
therefore considered the younger brother 
(Gen. xxv. 21-26) He was born when his 
father w 7 as sixty years old (26) As he grew 
he became a quiet, inoffensive man, dwelling 
in tents (27) He was his mother’s favorite, 
while the father preferred Esau (28). As Esau 
came in from hunting, faint with hunger, 
Jacob chanced to have pottage of lentils ready 
boiled, but selfishly forbore to relieve his 
brother’s necessities till he had compelled 
him first to surrender the privilege of his 
birthright (29-34). Positive fraud followed 
When Isaac was about 137 years old and 
nearly blind, Rebekah induced Jacob to dress 
himself in Esau’s raiment, make his neck 
and hands artificially hairy, and passing him¬ 
self off as Esau, obtain from Isaac, who 
thought himself near death, the blessing be¬ 
longing to the birthright. Esau recalled the 
first wrong when this second one was perpe¬ 
trated, and resolved that when his father 
died, he would kill his brother (xxvii. 1-41), 
Rebekah heard the threat, and to give time 
for Esau’s wrath to cool, sent Jacob away to 
her relatives in Haran, on the pretext of 
seeking a wife. While on this journey he 
had the night vision in which a ladder con¬ 


nected earth and heaven, angels ascended 
and descended, and God standing above 
assured him of the covenant blessing (xxvii. 
42-46; xxviii. 1-22) Jacob sojourned in 
Paddan-aram at least twenty years, wiiile he 
was in Laban’s employ, serving him four¬ 
teen years for his two daughters, Leah and 
Rachel, and six for a payment m cattle Dur¬ 
ing this period in Haran there were born to 
him eleven sons • by Leah six, Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issacliar, and Zebulun, 
besides a daughter, Dinah; by Bilhah, Rachel’s 
maid, two, Dan and Naphtah ; by Zilpah, 
Leah’s maid, two, Gad and Asher . and by 
Rachel one, Joseph (xxix , xxx ) The last 
was born when Jacob was ninety or ninety- 
one years of age (ep xl\n. 9 with xli 46, 47, 
54 ; xlv 11) Six years later, peicemng that 
Laban and his sons, envying his prosperity, 
w ere turning against him, he became alarmed 
While pasturing his flocks, probably three 
days from Haran (xxx 36, xxxi 22) on the 
Euphrates, he sent for his ’wives (xxxi 4), 
crossed the river, and fled with his 
family and possessions toward Canaan 
(21) Three days later Laban w T as in¬ 
formed of Jacob’s flight He was busy 
shearing his sheep; but he presently gath¬ 
ered his male relatives, started m pursuit of 
the fugitives, and aftei a week’s journey by 
forced marches o\ertook them on mount 
Gilead, apparently between the Yarmuk and 
the Jabbok, seant300miles from the Euphia- 
tes, at least ten days after Jacob’s depar¬ 
ture and probably longer, for Laban was busy 
shearing sheep w T lien he received information 
of the flight and was unprepared for the 
journey. God shielded Jacob from injury, 
and a reconciliation and a treaty of amity 
between the alienated parties took place. 
A heap of stones was erected and a co^ enant 
meal eaten to establish the agreement that 
neither party should pass that point to at¬ 
tack the other (xxxi ) Jacob had mani¬ 
festations of the divine favor at Mahanaim 
and on the Jabbok, wheie a man wrestled 
wuth him until break of day, showed his 
superiority to Jacob by disabling him by a 
touch, and before departing blessed him, say¬ 
ing ■ “ Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob, but Israel; for thou hast striven with 
God and with men, and hast prevailed.” 
And Jacob called the name of that place 
Peniel, face of God, for he said: “I have 
seen God face to face, and my life is pre¬ 
served” (xxxii 22-32; cp the name xxxni. 
20 ; Hosea xii. 4) This event proved a crisis 
in the life of Jacob Heretofore he had been 
trusting to his own strength and shrewdness 
for success. He now learns that his own 
strength is of no avail in wrestling wuth 
God and that he must resort to prayer for 
the blessing which he cannot do without. 
Henceforth the record of his worshiping be¬ 
comes frequent. Before he crossed the Jor¬ 
dan, he met Esau, and obtained forgiveness 
for the wrongs which had so long made him 
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an exile Then the brothers parted, Esau 
returning to mount Seir and Jacob going to 
Canaan (xxxiii 1-18) Jacob sojourned in 
Canaan at Shechem, where he bought a par¬ 
cel of ground from the chief of Shechem, on 
which he pitched his camp and erected an 
altar (xxxm 18-20) While here his daugh¬ 
ter Dinah was illtreated by the chief's son. 
The deed was avenged by two of Jacob’s sons, 
Simeon and Levi, and the other sons joined 
in spoiling the town Jacob feared the con¬ 
sequences of this act; but <-11106 his sons had 
captured the place, slam the males, appro¬ 
priated the wealth, and made captive the 
women and children, he recognized the con¬ 
quest of the town and the c onsequent owner¬ 
ship of it by his tribe (xlvm 22 ; ep xxxvn 
12) From Shechem Jacob removed to Bethel. I 
There Deborah died and was buried (xxxv I 
6-8); see Deborah. There also, at the j 
place where God had appeared to him as he j 
went to Paddan-aram, God appeared to lnm j 
again when he came back from Pad dan- , 
aram (xxxv 9, xxviii 10-22), emphasized j 
the change of his name to Israel (without, of j 
course finding it necessary to tell again why j 
the new name had been given at the Jabbok) 
and confirmed tlie blessing of the Abrahannc I 
covenant to him As h< drew near to Both- 1 
lehem on his way to Hebron, his twelfth 
and last son, Benjamin, was horn, and his 
beloved Rachel died (9-20) At length Jacob 
came to Ins father Isaac at Mamre (27) 
Isaac died about twenty-three 
years later, and was buried bv 
Esau and Jacob (28,29) Jacob 
seems to ha\e dwelt at Mamre 
during the next thirty-three 
years: for he was at Ilebion 
about ten years after his re¬ 
turn (xxxi 11 11, ep 2), and 
he was evidently still there 
when he was summoned to go 
down to Egypt (xlvi 1) Jacob 
was 1 JO years old when he went 
to Egypt (xlvn 9), and he lived 
there seventeen years He gave 
a special blessing, first to Jo¬ 
seph’s children and then to liis 
own, after which he died at 
the age of 117 (xh ii 28, xlviii , 
xlix.) His body was embalm¬ 
ed, taken to Canaan with much 
pomp, and interred in the cave 
of Machpelah (1 1-14) Jacob 
had glaring faults of character. 

For his sins he suffered se¬ 
verely, and in his old age he 
was sorely chastened by the 
loss of Joseph. In his" later 
life he acknowledged, at least 
tacitly, the sinfulness of his 
earlier career and his failure 
to walk before God, and he 
spoke only of God’s grace (xlviii. 15,16). He 
was animated also in his latter days by un¬ 
wavering faith in God (21; Heb xi. 21). 


The Hebrew nation, as descended from 
Jacob, is often called in Scripture the chil¬ 
dren of Israel (Ex xiv. 16, 29, xv. 1, etc.) 
The prophets often use Jacob and Israel as 
parallel names m their poetic couplets (Dent 



Outer Opening of Jacob’s Well 

xxxiii 10; Is xlm 1. 22; xhv 1). See 
Israel 

Jacob's well, beside or on the edge of which 
Jesus sat when converging with the woman 


of Samaria, was at Sychar, near to the parcel 
of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph. 
“ Jacob,” the woman of Samaria said, “ drank 
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thereof himself, and his sons, and his cattle 99 
(John iv. 5, 6, 12; cp Gen xxxm. 18-20; 
xxxvii. 12). A tradition, going back as far 
as the time of the Bordeaux pilgrim, A. D. 
333, and accepted by Jews, Samaritans, Chris¬ 
tians, and Mohammedans, identifies Jacob’s 
well with the Bir Ya‘kub It is situated at 
the eastern mouth of the valley between 
mount Ebal on the north and mount Gerizim 
on the south, about 2 miles eastsoutheast 
from Nablus, the modern Shechem, and half 
a mile southsouthwest of ‘Askar, believed 
by many to be Sychar. Maundrell, geuei- 
ally very accurate, made its diameter 9 feet 
and its depth 103. Dr. John Wilson, meas¬ 
uring a line with which a boy was let down 
into it with a light in 1843, determined it to 
be 75 feet deep Conder reported its depth 
in 1875 as 75 feet It is less deep now than 
formerly, because somewhat choked with 
rubbish. The water is good, but is not easy 
to reach (John iv 11) The shaft is lined 
with masonry in the upper part The Ion er 
part is cut through soft limestone. A low 
subterranean vault, 20 feet long from east to 
west and 10 broad, the crypt of an ancient 
Christian church, is built over the well, the 
mouth of which is contracted and eoveied 
with one or more large stones There is a 
fine fountain a little to the west, and many 
others in the valley The well, however, 
was dug, perhaps, because the fountains were 
appropriated. It is in the vicinity of what 
from the fourth century has been popularly 
considered to be Joseph’s tomb 

For Jacob-el and Joseph-el, see Joseph 

Ja'da [wise]. 

A son of Onam, a man of Judah, family of 
Hezron, house of Jerahmeel (1 Cliron n 28,32). 

Ja'dau. See Iddo II. 

Jad-du'a [known]. 

1 One of the chiefs of the people who, 
with Nehemiah, sealed the covenant (Nell. x. 
21 ). 

2. A high priest, son of Jonathan and the 
fifth in descent from the high priest Jeshua, 
who returned with Zerubbabel from Babylon 
(Neh. xn 11, 22) He was probably a youth 
in the reign of Darius Noth us, and sur¬ 
vived Darius Codomannus, the Persian sover¬ 
eign defeated by Alexander the Great at 
Arbela in 331 b. c See High Priest 

Ja'don [he ruleth. judgeth, or abideth] 

A Meronothite, who repaired part of the 
wall of Jerusalem after the captivity (Neh. 
iii. 7). 

Ja'el [wild goat, ibex]. 

The wife of Heber the Kenite (Judg. iv. 
17). Sisera, Jabin’s general, trusting to the 
peace subsisting between his royal master 
and Heber, fled to her tent after he was de¬ 
feated by Barak On his approach Jael went 
out, invited him to enter, and gave him milk 
to relieve his thirst. But as he lay sleeping 
in the tent, she took a hammer and drove 
a tent pin through his temples, fixing his 


head to the ground. When the victorious 
Barak passed, she called him m to see what 
she had done (Judg iv. 11-22) Deborah 
highly commended the deed of Jael (v 24- 
27), though it was cruel and treacherous. It 
reveals a rudeness of manners and a hard¬ 
ness of character which found frequent ex¬ 
emplification in those early times 

In v. 6 a judge named Jael may be referred 
to, who is not elsewhere mentioned A simpler 
explanation is that Deborah means that al¬ 
though the heroic woman Jael w 7 as then liv¬ 
ing, yet no one ventured to undertake the 
deliverance of Israel until Deborah arose. 

Ja'gur [a lodging, an inn]. 

A tow r n in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh xv. 21) Site unknown. 

Jah. 

A foim of Jehovah occurung in poetry 
(Ps lxvm 4 ; K Y of lxxxix. 8) In vauous 
other places Jah, or, rather, Yah in Hebrew’ 
is rendered Lord m the A. V and K. V 

In the Hebrew'sometimes Jah and Jehovah 
stand together, Jah fiist (Is xn. 2 and xxvi 
4, margin of It V ) 

Ja'hath [perhaps, grasping, cp Mahath] 

1 A man of Judah, family of Hezron, de¬ 
scended through Sliobal (1 Cliron iv 2; cp 
li. 19, 50) 

I 2 A sou of Libni, a Levite, family of Ger- 
j shorn (1 Cliron vi. 20, and perhaps 43) The 
I reference m ver 43 may belong to the suc- 
j feeding 

3 A Levite, family of Gershom and head 
of a subdivision of the house of Slnmei 
(1 Chron xxin 10). 

4. A Levite, family of Kohatli, house of 
Izliar (1 Chron xxiv 22) 

5. A Merante Levite, an overseer of the 
workmen engaged m repairing the temple 
during Josiah’s reign (2 Chron xxxiv 12) 

Ja'haz and Jahzah, in A V once Jahaza 
(Josh, xiii 18), and twice Jahazah (Josh, 
xxi. 36; Jer xlvm 21) [a place trodden 
under foot, an open space] 

A place in the plain ot Moab (Jer. xlviii. 
21) where Sihon, king of the Aniontes, w T as 
defeated by the Israelites (Num xxi 23; 
Deut ii 32; Judg xi 20). It w r as assigned 
to the Keubemtes (Josh xm 18), and set 
apart for the Merarite Levites (Josli xxi 36; 
1 Chron vi 78) It was taken from Israel 
by Mesha, king of Moab (Moabite Stone, 18- 
20), and it was held by Moab m the time of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah (Is xv 4; Jer. xlviii. 
21, 34). Its site is unknown. 

Ja-ha-zl'ah. See Jahzeiah. 

Ja-ha'zi-el [God seeth]. 

1. A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Hebron (1 Chron. xxiii 19) 

2 One of the Benjamite warriors who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron xii. 4). 

3 A priest in David’s reign who was em¬ 
ployed to sound a trumpet in the sanctuary 
(1 Chron. xvi 6). 
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4 . A Levite, son of Zechariah of the Asaph 
family, who prophesied m the time of Jehosh- 
apliat (2 Chron. xx. 14). 

5. Father of a chief of the people who re¬ 
turned from Babylon (Ezra vm 5). 

Jab'dal [perhaps, he directeth or direc¬ 
tive] . 

A man of Judah, enrolled with Caleb’s 
posterity (1 Chron n 47). 

Jah'di-el [God maketli glad] 

A leading man in the half tribe of Manas- 
seh east of the Jordan (1 Chron. v. 24). 

J ah'do [union] 

A Gadite, son of Buz (1 Chron v 14) 

Jah'le-el [God doth grievously afflict]. 

A son of Zebulun, and founder of a tribal 
family (Gen xhi 14: Xuin xxvi. 26) 

JaJi'mai [perhaps, lusty]. 

A prince of Issachar, of the family of Tola 
(1 Cliion. vii. 2). 

Jah'zah. See Jahaz. 

Jah'ze-el and Jahziel [God distrihutetli] 

A son of Naphtali, and founder of a tribal 
familv (Gen. xIm 24: Nurn xxvi 48; 1 
Chi on vn 13) 

Jah-ze'iah, m A V Jahaziah [Jehovah 
seetli] 

A son of Tikvali who opposed the proposi¬ 
tion that the Jews put away their foreign 
wives (Ezia x 15, K. V ), but see margin. 

Jah'ze-rah [may lie lead back]. 

A priest descended from Iinmer (1 Chron 
ix. 12) 

Jah'zi-el. See Jahzeel 

Ja'lr, I. [he enlightencth]. 

1 A son of Segub and grandson of Hezron, 
of the tribe of Judah, and lus wife, who was 
of the family of Machir, of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseli (1 Chron. li 21.22) He was reckoned 
with the tribe of Manasseh (v. 23; Nam 
xxxn 41; Deut m 11) At the time of the 
conquest by the Israelites under Moses of the 
country east of the Jordan, he took villages 
in the Argob. on the border of Baslian and 
Gilead, and called them Havvotli-piir (q \\). 

2. A Gileadite who judged Israel twenty- 
two years, succeeding or surviving Tola m 
office. Each of his thirty sons had an ass for 
riding purposes, which in that age was an 
indication of standing in the community 
They also had thirty cities, called Havvoth- 
jair He may have belonged to the family 
of the earlier Jair (cp perhaps Jairite), and 
have inherited prerogatives connected with 
the Havvoth-jair, or have used his influence 
to place his sens over these encampments 
(Judg. x. 3-5). 

3. A Benjamite, Mordecai’s father or re¬ 
moter ancestor (Esth. ii. 5). 

Ja'lr, II. [he arouseth] 

Father of Elhanan (1 Chron. xx. 5); called 
in 2 Sam xxi 19, Jaare-oregim, where oregim 
has gotten into the text by error from the 
line below. 


Ja'ir-ite. 

A descendant of some Jair or other, whose 
name w T as w ntten as is that of Jair, I. (2 Sam. 
xx 2(5) 

Ja-i'rus [(4reek form of Jair]. 

A ruler of the synagogue (Mark v. 22; 
Luke vm. 41), probably at Capernaum. His 
young daughter lay at the point of death; 
and he went to Jesus, beseeching him to heal 
her. On the way to the house w r ord reached 
them that the child was dead (Mark v 23, 
24, 35, Luke vm 42, 49); but the father, 
with confidence m Jesus’ powrer, still en¬ 
treated (Mat ix 18), and Jesus told him to 
put aw-ay all fear and to trust him (Mark v. 
36, Luke\m 50) Entering the house with 
Peter, James, and John (Mark v. 37; Luke 
viii 51 , cp Mat ix 19) he found it full of 
noisy piofessional mourners, and rebuked 
them and said- “The damsel is not dead, 
hut sleepeth ” (Mat ix 24; Mark v. 39; 
Luke vin 52) He used the word sleep as 
he did afterwards m the case of Lazarus 
(John xi. 11-14) Taking the tliTee disciples 
and the parents (Mark v 40), he went into 
I the chamber where the dead child lay (40; 

! Mat. ix 25). took her by the hand, and said 
m the language of the people Flitha' kumi , 
Maid, arise (Mark ^ 41 , cp Mat ix*. 25; 
Luke mu. 54) She obeyed He bade the 
parents not to tell what had taken place 
(Mark v. 43; Luke vm 56). But such a 
miracle could not be kept from public knowl¬ 
edge (Mat. ix 26). 

Ja'kan. See Jaakan 

Ja'keh [pious] 

The father of that Agur w hose words are 
recorded in Prov xxx In the Hebrew Bible 
his name is followed by the words Ham- 
massa\ translated in the A V. the prophecy, 
and in the R Y the oracle The margin 
of the R V translates the title Jakeh of 
Massa, and refers to Gen xxv 14, where 
Massa figures as a son of Ishmael 

Ja'kim [he raises up] 

1. A descendant of Aaron His family 
grew’ to a father’s house and w-as made the 
twelfth of the twenty-four courses into 
w’hich David divided the priests (1 Chron. 
xxiv 12) 

2 A Benjamite (1 Chron viii 19). 

Ja'lam, in A. Y Jaalam [perhaps, hidden 
or pertaining to a wild goat]. 

A son of Esau by his wife Oholibamah. 
He became a chieftain of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
5, 18; 1 Chron. i 35). 

Ja'lon [perhaps, obstinate]. 

A son of Ezrah, registered with the tribe 
of Judah (1 Chron iv. 17). 

Jam'bres [perhaps, opposer]. 

One of two Egyptian magicians who 
attempted to counterwork Moses (2 Tim. iii. 
8). See Jannes. 

Jam'bri. 

Founder of a family which dwelt at Medeba 
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(1 Mac. ix. 36, 37; Antiq xiii 1,2). The or¬ 
thography is uncertain It may repieseut 
the Hebrew name Omri or Imri; and even 
Amorite has been conjectured. 

James [a form of the name Jacob]. 

1. James the son of Zebedee (Mat. iv. 21; 
x. 2; Mark i. 19; lii. 17), and brother of 
the apostle John (Mat xvn 1; Mark m. 17; 
v. 37; Acts xn 2), one of the earliest dis¬ 
ciples (Mat. iv. 21; Mark l 19, 29 ; cp. John 
l. 40, 41) and most trusted apostles (Mat xvn 
1 ; Mark v. 37; ix 2 , xm 3; xiv. 33 ; Luke 
viii. 51; ix. 28) of our Lord. Of his birth¬ 
place or early home we are told nothing 
His occupation as a fisherman on the sea ol 
Galilee, in partnership with Peter and 
Andrew (Luke v. 10), might seem to suggest 
a contiguous locality But the fishery of the 
sea of Galilee was expressly kept free for 
every Israelite, and a social difference between 
the sons of Zebedee and the sons of Jonas 
may be implied in the facts that the former 
kept hired servants (Mark l. 20), and that 
John at least was know n to the high priest 
(John xvni. 16) and may have had a house 
m Jerusalem (xix 27). His father, Zebedee, 
appears only once in the pages of the gospels 
(Mat iv. 21: Mark i 19), where he raises no 
obstacle to his sons’ following Jesus From 
Mat. xxvn. 56, compared with Mark xv 40 ; 
xvi 1 and with John xix 25, it seems rea¬ 
sonable to infer that Ins mother was named 
Salome and was sister to the mother of Jesus. 
m which case James would be a near kins¬ 
man of Jesus, and like him of Davidic de¬ 
scent. His name occurs only in the synoptic 
gospels and the book of The Acts, although he 
is alluded to twice in the Gospel of John (i 40, 
41; xxi 2) It never occurs apart from that of 
John, which it ordinarily precedes (Mat. iv. 
21; x. 2; xvii 1, Mark i 19,29; ill 17; v 
37; ix. 2 ; x. 35, 41: xin 3 , xiv 33 ; Luke 
v. 10; vi. 14, ix. 54), while John is desig¬ 
nated as the brother of James (Mat. iv 21; 
x 2 : xvii 1 ; Mark i 19, in 17, v. 37). From 
this it has been inferred that he was the older 
brother; while the occasional reverse usage 
in Luke (viii 51, K V , ix 28) and Acts 
(i. 13, B. V ; xii 2 only) is supposed to arise 
from John’s greater prominence in the apos¬ 
tolical circle Along with John, he received 
from Christ the surname Boanerges or son 
of thunder (Mark iii. 17), and along with 
him earned his Master’s rebuke for the fierce¬ 
ness of his anger against the Samaritan vil¬ 
lage which would not receive Jesus (Luke ix. 
55), and the indignation of his fellow r apos¬ 
tles for his ambitious self-seeking (Mark x. 
41). After the crucifixion we find him with 
the other apostles in Galilee (John xxi. 2), 
and in Jerusalem (Acts i. 13), add his record 
closes with his death by the sword at the 
hands of Herod Agrippa I., probably a. d 
44 (xii. 2). He was the first of the apostolic 
band to seal his testimony with his blood. 

2. James the son of Alpbffius and one of 


the apostles of our Lord (Mat. x. 3; Mark 
iii 18; Luke vi. 35, Acts i. 13). Nothing 
further is certainly knowm of him. It is 
natural, however, as it has been usual, to 
assume that the James of Mat. xxvii 56; 
Mark xv. 40; xvi. 1 . Luke xxiv 10 is this 
James : in which case w r e may learn that he 
bore the surname of “ the little ” (E V., “ the 
less”), possibly with reference to his stature 
(Mark xv. 40); that his mother w T as called 
Mary, and w T as one of the women w T ho 
accompanied Christ; and that he had a 
brother named Joses. Levi, or Matthew, wdio, 
according to Mark n 14, was son of Alphseus, 
may be another brother and it is possible to 
fill in the ellipsis of Luke vi 16 ; Acts l 13 
so as to make the apostle Judas another 
brother. It is possible further to identify 
the Mary of Clopas of John xix 25 with 
Mary the mother of James, and it is then 
possible, though scarcely natural, to read 
John xix 25 as declaring that Mary of Clopas 
w T as Jesus’ mother’s sister By this combina¬ 
tion, James, the son of Alphaeus, would be 
made out to be the cousm-german of our 
Lord. It is common, on this assumption, to 
take still another step, and, on the ground 
of the similarity between the names of the 
Lord’s brethren and those of the sons of 
Alphaeus, so obtained, to suppose that this 
near relative of our Lord’s is intended by 
“James the Lord’s brother.” The whole con¬ 
struction is, howe\cr, very insecure, and does 
not seem to satisfy the biblical facts. 

3. James, the Lord’s brother (Mat xiii 55; 
Mark vi 3; Gal. i 19), and the head of the 
church at Jerusalem in the apostolic age 
(Acts xii 17; xv. 13; xxi 18, Gal. i 19; n 
9, 12). This James is mentioned by name 
only twice m the gospels (Mat xm 55 , Mark 
vi. 3), but the outlines of his life may be 
traced by means of the notices of the “ breth¬ 
ren of the Lord,” who constituted a distinct 
class, both during our Loid’s life, when they 
did not believe on him (John vn 5), and after 
his resurrection, when they are found among 
his followers (Acts i. 14). The exact relation¬ 
ship w Inch these “ brethren ” bore to our Lord 
has alw r ays been a matter of dispute Some, 
identifying them with the sons of Alphseus, 
represent them as his cousins Others think 
of them as his half-brothers, children of 
Joseph by a former marriage As they 
always appear with Mary, living and jour¬ 
neying with her and holding just such rela¬ 
tions with her as would naturally be borne 
by her children (Mat xii. 46, 47; Luke viii. 
19; John ii. 12), there is no reason to ques¬ 
tion the natural implication that they were 
Jesus’ own brothers. As James’ name stands 
first in the lists (Mat. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3), it 
is probable that he was the oldest of our 
Lord’s brothers. He doubtless shared their 
unbelief (John vii 5), and doubtless also their 
natural anxieties in his behalf (Mark iii. 31, 
seq.). When or how the change was wrought 
in him by which he became a servant of 
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Christ (Acts i. 14; Jas i. 1) we are not told : 
possibly, as m the case of Paul, his conversion 
was due to a special appearance of the risen 
Lord (1 ('or. xv 7). From the very first or¬ 
ganization of the church in Jerusalem, 
Janies appears as its head (Acts xii 17; xv. 
13, xxi 18, Gal. l 19; n 9, 12) As early 
as a D 40, when Paul first visited Jerusalem 
after his conversion, James’ position was 
such that Paul felt it necessary to name him 
along with Peter as having been seen by him 
(Gal l 19) The reference of Acts xn 17 
(a d 44), where James is clearly the official 
head of “the brethren,” as well as that of 
xxi 18 (\ D 58), where he seems to stand at 
the head of the elders of the church (cp. 
xv 0), enable us to estimate wherein his 
preeminence consisted. As he was not an 
apostle (the R V margin gi\es the correct 
translation of Gal 1 19), we cannot be far 
wrong in assuming that he was the head of 
the board of elders of the church at Jerusalem , 
that is, what we should call the “ pastor ” 
of that church See Elder As such, his 
name stands for the church of Jerusalem 
(Gal u 12), of which he was the natural 
representative (Acts xn 17; xv 13 , xxi 18), 
and visit or-, to the church made themselves 
known in the first instance to him and laid 
their errand before him (xn 17 xxi 18, 
Gal i 19 , li 9) In his position, James’ life- 
work was naturally to smooth the passage of 
Jews over to Chi istianity That he stood on the 
same platform of faith with Paul is apparent 
not only from Paul’s assertion in Gal n 9, 
but also from James’ remarks recorded in 
Acts xv 13; xxi 20 But on both occa¬ 
sions be speaks also in behalf of the Jew’ish- 
(’hnstian conscieme, and it is equally appar¬ 
ent that, as Paul became as all men to all 
men because he was sent to all, James be¬ 
came as a Jewr to Jews because he was sent 
to Jews The use of his name by intense 
Judaizers (Gal n 12, and the later Clemen¬ 
tine literature) is thus explicable, as also the 
admiration which is said to have been con¬ 
ceived for him by the Jews themselves, who 
are reported to have given him the surname 
of “thejust” (Eusebius, H. E n 23) After 
Acts xxi 18 (a. d. 58) we meet no fuither 
Teference to James in the N. T. Secular his¬ 
tory tells us, however, that he was martyred 
m a popular outbreak of the Jews in the m- 
teiregnum between the death of the procura¬ 
tor Festus and the appointment of his suc¬ 
cessor. i.e, A d 62 (Antiq. xx. 9, 1; Euse¬ 
bius, H. E. ii. 23). 

4 James, the father or brother of the apos¬ 
tle Judas (Luke vi. 16 ; Acts i. 13). Nothing 
further is known of him. B b. w. 

James, E-pls'tie of. 

This letter does not announce itself as the 
production of an apostle, but describes its 
author simply as James, a bond-servant of 
God and of the Lord Jesus Christ ( 1 . 1, R 
V. margin). It is most natural to think of 
23 


James, the Lord’s hi other, as meant, and 
all the (haractenstics of the letter agree 
with this attnbution The letter bears a dis¬ 
tinct flavor of pnmitiveness: the Christian 
place of worship is still spoken of as a syna¬ 
gogue (n 2) , Chnstians are not sharply 
discriminated from Jew’s (l. 1); the sins re¬ 
buked and errors corrected are such as would 
naturally spring up m a Jewish soil; w r hile 
there is not a trace of the controversies 
w’hich already m the sixth decade of the 
first Christian century w r ere distracting the 
whole church It is, therefore, usually dated 
about A D 45, and considered the earliest of 
the N T writings It is addressed to the 
twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion (l 1, 
R V ), that is, not to the dispersed Jew’s, nor 
yet to the w’hole Christian church, consid¬ 
ered as the spiritual Israel, but, probably, to 
the Chnstians (n 1.5. 7, v 7) among the 
Jewish Dispersion, as the Jews dwelling out¬ 
side the Holy Land w r ere technically called 
(John vii 35, cp 2 Mac l 27) The object 
of its writing was to reform and correct those 
sins and errors to which its lately Chiistian- 
ized Jewnsh readeis continued to be liable, 
and to eneomage them in the sore trials to 
winch they w’ere exposed 

After the address (l 1). James first consoles 
his readers in their tnals and exhorts them 
to steadfastness, pointing out at the same 
time the source of the temptation to apos¬ 
tasy (1 2-21) He proceeds then to warn 
them against mere word-^eivice, explaining 
what is meant by true faith (i 22-27), what 
will be the effect of true faith on the prexa- 
lent sm of respect of peisons (n 1-13), and 
how a true faith evinces itself (n 14-26) 
Exhortations against hasty assumption and 
misuse of the functions of leligious teachers 
and exposure of their root in a jealous heart 
follow’ (m. 1-18); and then reproofs of con¬ 
tentiousness (iv. 1-12) and self-sufficiency 
(iv 13-v. 6) The epistle closes with exhor¬ 
tations to patience in suffering (v. 7-12) and 
to prayer as the sufficient resource of the 
Christian in every need (13-18) along with a 
final declaration of the joy of Christian prop- 
agandism (19-20) 

The linguistic and rhetorical character of 
the epistle is very high It is w’ntten in 
Greek which is surpassed iu purity by that 
of no N T writings except those of Luke, 
and in a strikingly elevated and picturesque 
style resembling that of the Hebrew prophets 
It contains more imagery drawn from na¬ 
ture than all the epistles of Paul, m this re¬ 
calling the manner of our Lord’s synoptic 
speeches, to which it presents numerous 
parallels The tone and matter of its teach¬ 
ing are appropriate to its early date and the 
recent emergence of its readers from Juda¬ 
ism. The section on faith and works (ii. 14- 
26) lias often been misapprehended as a 
polemic against Paul’s doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion by faith, or at least as a corrective of 
perversions of that doctrine It is really a 
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rebuke of a prevalent Jewish notion—that 
mere intellectual assent to divine teaching is 
all that is necessary for salvation James as 
■pointedly as Paul makes faith the instru¬ 
ment of salvation ( 11 . 22, 23), and Paul as 
firmly as James insists that the only saving 
faith is the faith that works (Gal v 6) 

There is clear evidence of the use of this 
epistle by the church from the very earliest 
times Ongen, however, writing early m the 
third century, is the fiist wntei to quote it 
explicitly by name: and there was a period 
during which the Latin writers seem to have 
used it little. Luther, not fully seeing its 
harmony with Paul, permitted himself to 
speak unguardedly about it. It is historically 
indicated as an integral portion of the sacred 
canon. b b. w. 

Ja'min [the right hand, prosperity]. 

1. A son of Simeon and founder of a tribal 
family (Gen. xlvi 10; Ex. vi. 15, Num xxvi. 
12 ). 

2 . A man of Judah, family of Jerahmeel 
(1 Chron. n 27). 

3 One of the Levites who, under the di¬ 
rection of Ezra, read the law of God to the 
people and caused them to understand it 
(Neh. viii. 7, 8). 

Jam Tech [let him constitute a king]. 

A Simeomte prince (1 Chron iv 34) 

Jam'ni-a. See Jabneel. 

Ja'nai. See Jaanai. 

JaTiim, in A V Janum [sleep] 

A village in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh, xv 53); doubtless to the west or 
southwest of Hebron 

Jan'nai, in A Y. Janna. 

The father of Melcln m the ancestry of 
Christ (Luke in. 24). 

Jan'nes. 

One of two Egyptian magicians who at¬ 
tempted to counterwork Moses, Jambres being 
the other (2 Tim. iii 8). The reference is to 
the occurrences described m Ex. vn 11, 12, 
22; viii 7, 18, 19; and ix 11, where, how¬ 
ever, the names of the magicians are not 
given nor their number. They were known 
to late Jewish tradition, being found in the 
Targum of the pseudo-Jonathan. The Talmud 
mentions Johana and Mamre Jambres is 
believed to be the Greek form of Jamreh, 
opposer Mamre, from the same root, is used 
in the Talmud for one who resists the de¬ 
cisions of the sanhedrin. Jannes is perhaps 
a corruption of Johanan (cp. Janneeus), but 
in sound suggests the Hebrew Yam’, he hin¬ 
ders or dissuades. 

Jariio'aJi, and Ja-no'hah. in A. Y. of J oahua 

[rest, quiet j 

1. A town of Naphtali, captured by Tig- 
lath-pileser (2 Kin. xv. 29). Not identified 
Y&nfth, 64 miles east by south of Tyre, is not 
in the district described. 

2. A town on the boundary line of Ephraim 


(Josh, xvi 6, 7). It has been fixed at Y&nfin, 
7 miles S E. of Sliechem 

Ja'num. SeeJANiM 

Ja'pheth [beauty, oi let him enlarge] 

A sou of Noah, and doubtless one of the 
two elder sons (Gen x 21; cp ix. 24), born 
about Noah’s five hundredth year (v 32; vi. 
10); see Noah At the time of the deluge 
he was married, but had no children with 
him in the aik (vii. 7, 1 Pet m 20). On 
the occasion of Noah’s diimkenness, Japheth 
acted to him in a dutiful manner, and in 
consequence received a blessing, the essential 
part of which was that he should receive 
large terntoryand enjoy free action and that 
he should occupy the tents of Shem, not in 
the sense of conquering the Semites, but of 
dwelling with them m peace and sharing 
their privileges (Gen ix 20-27). “The lan¬ 
guage of the N T is the speech of Japheth 
entered into the tents of Shem, the gospel is 
the proclamation of salvation translated out 
of Semitic into Japhetic, and the converted 
heathen are for the most part Japhetic people 
dwelling in the tents of Shem” (Delitzsch). 
Japheth was the progenitor of the people 
who inhabited, or perhaps in some cases con¬ 
quered and annexed, Gomer, Magog, Madai, 
Javan, Tubal, Meshech, andTiras(Gen x.2), 
extending fiom the high plateau south of the 
Caspian Sea westwaid tkiough the mountain 
region south of the Black Sea to the islands 
and northern shores of the eastern Meditei- 
ranean, with settlements farther west. 

Ja-phl'a [shining, gleaming] 

1 A king of Lachish, defeated, captured, 
and executed by Joshua (Josh, x 3-27) 

2 A son of David, born at Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. v. 15) 

3 A border town of Zebulun (Josh xix. 
12) It is by many identified with Yfifa, a 
little less than 2 miles southwest of Nazareth. 

JaphTet [may he deliver] 

An Asliente, family of Heber (1 Chron. 
vii. 32). 

Japh'le-tite, in A. Y Japhleti. 

The descendants of a certain Japblet, appar¬ 
ently not the same as the Ashente of that 
name. Their location was on the border of 
Ephraim, near Beth-horon (Josh. xvi. 3) 

Ja'pho. See Joppa. 

Jar. 

A vessel of earthenware, but occasionally 
of other material (John li 6; cp Odyssey 
xiii 105), used for either dry articles or 
liquids. An earthen jar, generally having 
one or two handles, was used for drawing 
water and for bearing it home from the well 
or fountain (Ecc xn 6), Ordinarily women 
fetched the water for the household, carrying 
the jar on the head or the shoulder (Gen. 
xxiv. 13, 15, 16 ; John iv. 28). but men some¬ 
times brought it (Mark xiv. 13). Wine was 
stored in earthern jars (Herod, iii. 6; Ana¬ 
basis vi. 1 , 15; cp. Odyssey li. 290), which 
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were often of great size (Odyssey li 340, 
pttho8) Oil alt>o was kept in them; and 


they were used in the house for holding meal 
(1 Kin xvn 12, in A V. barrel) 

Ja'rah [honey]. 

A descendant of king Saul (1 Chron. ix 
42) Called Jchnaddah m vm 30 

Ja'reb [contentious oi let linn contend] 

A king ol Ass>na whose name has not 
been identified (llos \ 13; x 0), or else 

Jaieb is not a juoper name at all, but a de¬ 
scriptive term, and the Hebrew is to be ten¬ 
dered, as on the margin of It V , a king that 
should contend 

Ja'red, m A V once Jered (1 Chron i 2) 
[perhaps descent] 

Son of Mahalaleel and father of Enoch 
(Gen v 10-20; 1 Chron l 2; Luke ill 37). 
See Chronology. 

Jar-e-si'ah. See Jaareshiah. 

Jar'ha. 

An Egyptian seivant of a man of Judah 
called Sheslian The master gave his daugh¬ 
ter m marriage to Jailia (1 Chron n 34, 35) 

Ja'rih [an adxersary, or he doth contend] 

1 A son of Simeon (1 Chron. iv. 24); see 
Jachin. 

2 . A chief man who was with Ezra the 
priest at the river of Ahava (Ezra viii. 16) 

3. A priest who was induced to put away 
his foreign wife (Ezra x. 18). 

Jar'muth [a height]. 

1. A town in the lowland, whose king was 
defeated, captured, and slain by Joshua (Josh 
x. 3-27; xii. 11). It was assigned to Judah 
(xv. 35), and was inhabited after the captivity 


(Neh. xi. 29). Eusebius identified it with a 
village known in his day as Jermochos, in 
Latin Jermucha, 10 Roman miles 
from Eleutheropohs on the road to 
Jerusalem. The site is marked by 
the ruined village of Yarmiik 
2 A town of Issachar, assigned to 
the Gershonite Levites (Josh. xxi. 
28,29) It is called Ramoth (1 Chron. 
vi 73; and Remeth (Josh. xix. 21), 
synonyms of Jarrnuth. Not identi¬ 
fied. The village of er-Rameh, 51 
miles north by west of the city of 
Samaria, does not lie within the 
bounds of Issachar. Nothing blit 
altitude recommends el-Mezar or 
Wezar, on one of the highest points 
of mount Gilboa. 

Ja-ro'ah. 

A Gadite, descended through Buz 
(1 ('hron v 14) 

Ja'shar, in A. V. Jasher [right¬ 
eous, upright]. 

The Book of Jashar is quoted in 
Josh x 13, 2 Sam i 18; and in 
Septuagmt of 1 Kin viii 53 From 
these citations, the book was evi¬ 
dently a collection of poems which 
were apparentlv accompanied by 
introductory, and perhaps also con- 
I eluding, explanatory remarks in prose. It 
resembled in this respect the psalms with 
I prose introductions, such as Ps xviii and 
li , or the book of Job with its prose in¬ 
troduction (l-in 1) and conclusion (xlii. 
7-17). In 1751 there appeared a volume 
which professed to be an English translation 
ol the Book of Jashar, alleged to have been 
found, but the production was an impudent 
forgery. 

Ja'shen [sleeping] 

A name in the catalogue of David’s mighty 
men (2 Sam xxm 32) occupying the place 
of Hashem in 1 Chron. xi 34 Perhaps the 
preceding letters Bm, rendered “sons of” m 
the English versions, form part of the name; 
i or they may have been repeated from the 
preceding word, Shaalbonite, which termi¬ 
nates with them. 

Ja'sher. See Jashar 

Ja-sho'be-am [let the people return (to 
God)]. 

1 . A man of the family of Hachmoni and 
chief of David’s mighty men (1 ChTon. xi. 
11 ). He is reasonably identified with the 
son of Zabdiel, of the children of Perez, and 
consequently of the tribe of Judah, who was 
made military captain over the course for the 
first month (i Chron. xxvii. 2, 3). Called in 
2 Sam. xxiii. 8 Josheb-basshebeth (q. v.). 

2. A Benjamite who joined David at Ziklag. 
He belonged to the family of the Korahites, 
probably the Levitical family of that name 
who kept the doors of the tabernacle (1 Chron. 
xii. 1, 2, 6) 
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Ja'shub [he returns] 

1 . A son of Issachar, and founder of a 
tribal family (Num xxvi 24; 1 Chron vu. 
1). Called Job m Gen. xlvi 13, probably 
through a copyist’s omission of the Hebrew 
letter sh 

2 A son of Bam whom Ezra induced to 
put away his foreign wife (Ezra x 29) 

Jash-u-bi-le'hem [perhaps, bread returns]. 

Probably a man, and not a locality, a 
member of the family of Shelah, tribe of 
Judah (1 Chron iv 22) 

Ja'si-el. See Jaasiel 

Ja'son [healing] 

1 One of the two envoys sent by Judas 
Maccabseus to Rome to invoke aid against the 
Syrians (1 Mac. vm. 17). It was perhaps his 
son w t 1io was sent to renew this alliance 
(xii 16) 

2 A high pnest, son of Simon II, who 
held office from about 174-171 b c , and used 
his influence to liellenize the Jews (2 Mac iv. 
7-26); see High Priest 

3 A man of Cyrene and author of a history 
of the Jewish war for freedom, 175-160 B c 
(2 Mac n 23); see Apocrypha 14 

4 A Christian, a relative of Paul (Rom. 
xm 21) He was probably the Jason who 
resided at Thessalomca. gaie lodging to Paul 
and Silas m his home duimg their visit to the 
illy, and was dragged by the Jens and their 
abettors before the rulers for this act of hos¬ 
pitality to objectionable men and only re¬ 
leased on giving hail (Acts xvn. 5-9) 

Jas'per. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Yash e pheh fcp. | 
Arabic Yasb) and the Greek Iaspib, a precious i 
stone (Ex. xxvili 20, Ezek xx\in 13, Rev. 
iv 3) Jasper is a vaiiety of quartz, of a 
red, brown, yellow, green, or gray color, and 
opaque Among the ancients the term was 
of broader meaning. It included, according 
to Pliny, a transparent or translucent green 
variety (cp Rev xxi 11), and hence denoted 
a kind of chalcedony or agate The Septua- 
gint renders the Hebrew word by onyx. 

Jath'ni-el [God bestoweth gifts]. 

A Korhite doorkeeper, son of Meshelemiah 
(1 Chron. xxvi. 2) 

Jat'tir [excellence] 

A town in the hill country of Judah as¬ 
signed to the priests (Josh xv. 48; xxi. 14; 

1 Sam xxx. 27; 1 Chron. vi 57). Robinson 
identified it with the ruin of ‘ Attir, on a hill 
about 13 miles south-southwest of Hebron. 
The two names are, however, radically dif¬ 
ferent 
Ja'van. 

1 A region settled by descendants of 
Japheth (Gen. x. 2) The name corresponds 
etymologically with Ionia, and denotes the 
Greeks; see Greece. Javan was synon¬ 
ymous with tt8 farthest west, where Jeho¬ 
vah’s fame had not been heard (Is lxvi 19) 
From early days the country had commercial 


relations with Phoenicia (Ezek xx\ii 13 
Joel in 6, in English version Grecians). 

2 A town or people of Yemen m Arabia, 
whence cassia and calamus were exported 
(Ezek. xxvii. 19). 

Javelin. 

A smaller kind of spear, which was in¬ 
tended to be thiown (Job xli 29), was borne 
suspended between the shoulders (1 Sam 
xvn 6), and could be stietched out m the 
hand (Josh \m 18) The Hebiew name foi 
it w T as kulon The A V ne\ er tianslates this 
word by javelin, but renders it by spear in 
Josh, vm 38, 26, Job xli 29; Jer \i 23, 
by lance in Jer 1 42 , and by shield or tar¬ 
get m 1 Sam xvn. 6, 45, Job xxxix 23 
Wherever javelin occurs m A V the Re¬ 
visers have properly substituted spear 

Ja'zer, in A V twice Jaazer [helpful] 

A city east of the Jordan in Gilead (2 
Sam xxiv. 5, 1 Chron xxvi 31) The 
Israelites captured it and dro\e out the 
Amonte inhabitants (Num xxi 32) It stood 
in a region well fitted for pasturage (\x\n 
1, 3) It was assigned to the tribe of Gad 
(Josh xiii. 25), who rebuilt the city (Num 
xxxn 34,35 ; 2 Sam xxiv 5), and it was 
appointed to the Merante Levites for resi 
deuce (Josh xxi 39, 1 Chron vi 81) It 
j passed into Moabite hands (Is xvi 8, 9 , Jei 
xlvin 32), w r as taken by Judas Maccabieus 
from the Ammonites (1 Mac v 8) Accord¬ 
ing to Eusebius, Jazer was situated 10 Roman 
miles to the w T est of Rahbath Ammon, and 
15 fiom Heshbon , and a considerable tribu¬ 
tary of the Jordan took its rise near the 
town Jerome mentions a village called 
Azor, 8 Roman miles to the west of Rahbath 
Ammon These various places are commonly 
identified with w T ady Sir, an upper branch 
of wady Kefien, and the ruins Sir and 
Sar, on opposite sides of the vallei The 
distance from Rahbath Amnion appioxi- 
mately corresponds, but the names aie radi¬ 
cally different from Jazer and Azor Beit 
Zer'ah, about 11 miles south bv w r est of Rab- 
bath Ammon, is preferred by Condor, but 
has no claims 

Ja'ziz [he moves about]. 

A Hagnte, the overseer of David’s flocks 
(1 Chron xxvn. 30) 

Je'a-rim [forests] 

A mountain crossed by the boundary line 
of Judah (Josh xv 10), and which, to judge 
from its connection with Chesalon (q v ), was 
at that point about 8 miles to the northeast 
of Beth-shemesh. 

Je-ath'e-rai, in A Y. Jeateral. See 

Ethni. 

Je-ber'e-chi'ah [Jehovah doth bless]. 

Father of Isaiah’s contemporary Zechariah 
(Is viii. 2). 

Je'tras [a place trodden under foot (as a 
threshing-floor)] 

The name borne by Jerusalem while the 
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city was in the possession of the Jebusites 
(Josh xv 63, Judg. xix 10, 1 Chron xi. 4). 
The area included within Jehus was, of 
course, small compared with the dimensions 
of Jeiusalem m the time of Solomon. Its 
citadel was the stronghold of Zion (2 Sam. v. 
7, 1 Chron, xi 5). 

Jeb'u-site, in A V twice Jebusi (Josh, 
xvin 16, 28), the Hebrew’ woid being tians- 
liteiated instead of being translated 

A tribe ot Canaan before the conquest of 
the country by the Hebrews (Gen x 16, xv. 
21 , Ex in 8) At the date of the exodus 
they were one of the moantam tribes (Num. 
xni 29, Josh. xi. 3). They are know n only 
as dwelling at Jehus, i e. Jerusalem Their 
king was slam by Joshua (x 23-26), their 
terntory was assigned to Benjamin (xvm. 
28), and later their city was taken by the 
men of Judah, on the border of which tribe 
it stood, and set on fire (Judg l 8; Josh xv. 
8) , but the Jebusites either never lost the 
citadel (Antiq v. 2. 2), oi recovered the city 
in whole or m part They dwelt with the 
cliildien of Judah and Benjamin as strangers 
(Josh x\ 63; Judg i 21; xix 11) They 
still held the stronghold of Zion at the begin¬ 
ning of David’s reign (2 Sam v 6,7), and 
even after he had captured it the old in¬ 
habitants were not wholly expelled, for 
Araunah, who had a threshing-flooi on the 
site afterwards occupied by Solomon’s tem¬ 
ple, W’as a Jebusite by birth (2 Sam xxiv 16, 
18, 2 Chron m 1) Solomon subjected the 
lenmant of the Jebusites to bond service (1 
Km ix 20) 

Jec-a-mi'ah. See Jekamiaii 

Jech-i-li'ah and Jech-o-li'ah. See Jeco- 

L1 \1I 

Jech-o-ni'ah and Jech-o-ni'as. See Jeco- 

NI All 

Jec-o-li'ah and Jechiliah, in A V once 
Jecholiah (2 Km xv 2) [Jehovah has pre¬ 
vailed] 

The mother of king Uzziah (2 Km xv 2 ; 
2 Clnon xxvi 3) 

Jec-o-ni'ah, m R V of N T Jechoniah, 

in A V of N T Jechomas [Jehovah doth es¬ 
tablish] 

An unessential variant of the name of 
Jehoiachm, king of Judah, a cognate root be¬ 
ing used and the constituent parts transposed 
(1 Chron ni 16, etc ) 

Je-daTah, I. [Jehovah has cast or shown]. 

1 A Simeomte (1 Chron iv. 37). 

2 A son of Harumaph, who repaired part 
of the wall of Jerusalem opposite to his house 
(Neh ni 10). 

Je-da'iali, II. [Jehovah knoweth] 

1. A descendant of Aaron His family 
had grown to a father’s house in the time 
of David, and was numbered the second 
course when David distributed the priests 
into divisions (1 Chron xxiv 1, 6, 7). Mem¬ 
bers of the family returned from Babylon 


(Ezra n. 36, Neh. vii. 39); cp. the two fol¬ 
lowing. 

2. A chief of the priests who returned from 
Babylon wuth Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 6, 7). In 
the next generation a father’s house bore this 
name (ver 19) 

3. Another chief priest with the same his¬ 
tory (Neh. xii. 7, 21). 

4 One of those w’ho came from the cap¬ 
tivity bringing gifts for the temple in the 
davs of the high priest Joshua (Zech. vi. 
10," 14) 

Je-di'a-el [known of God]. 

1 A son of Benjamin, and founder of a 
family (1 Chron vn. 6, 10, 11). The older in¬ 
terpreters regarded Jediael as another name 
of Ashbel (Num. xxvi 38). Perhaps he was 
a later chief 

2. A Manassite who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Chron xn 20) 

3. One of David’s mighty men, a son of 
Shimri (1 Chron. xi 45) 

4. A Korahite doorkeeper in the reign of 
David (1 Chron xxvi 1, 2). 

Je-di'dah [beloved] 

Wife of Anion and mother of king Josiah 
(2 Kin xxn 1) 

Jed-i-di'ah [beloved of Jehovah]. 

A name which Nathan the prophet, by di¬ 
vine direction, gave to Solomon (2 Sam. 
xn 25) 

Je-du'thun [praising, praise]. 

1 A Lev ite, one of the three chief singers 
or rather musicians appointed in the time of 
David, and founder of an official musical 
family (1 Chron xvi 41; xxv 1, 6,2 Chron. 
v' 12, xx\v 15 Neh xi 17). He or his 
family is mentioned in the title of three 
psalms (xxxix , lxn , lxxvii ) He was evi¬ 
dently known eailier as Ethan ; see Eth an 3. 

2 Father of Obed-edom the doorkeeper 
and apparently of the family of Korah, a 
division of the Kohathites (1 Chron. xvi. 38; 
cp xxvi 1, 4, and also 8, 12, 15). Some in¬ 
terpreters, however, hold him to be Jeduthun, 
the singer, of the family of Merari. 

Je-e'zer. See Abiezer 

Je-e'zer-ite. See Abiezrite. 

Je-gar-sa-ha-du'tha [Aramaic, heap of 
witness] 

Laban’s designation of the cairn Galeed 
(Gen xxxi 47); see Galeed 

Je-hal'le-lel, in A V. Je-ha-le'le-el and 
Jehalelel [he prai^etli God]. 

1 . A man registered with the tribe of Judah 
and founder of a family (1 Chron. iv 16) 

2 A Merante Levite (2 Chron. xxix 12). 

Jeh-de'iah [Jehovah inspires w r itli joy] 

1. A Levite family of Kohath, house of 
Am ram (1 Chron. xxiv. 20) 

2. A Meronothite who had charge of David’s 
asses (1 Chron. xxvii. 30). 

Je-hez'kel, in A. V. Je-hez'e-kel [God 
doth strengthen]. 
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A descendant of Aaron whose family was 
made the twentieth course of the priests 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 16). 

Je-hi'ah [Jehovah liveth]. 

A doorkeeper for the ark m David’s reign 
(1 Chron xv. 24). 

Je-hl'el [God liveth]. 

1 . A Levite of the second degree, who 
played a psaltery at the removal of the ark 
to Jerusalem and afterwards as a regular 
duty in its tent (1 Chron. xv. 18, 20; xvi 5). 

2. A Levite, family of Gershon and chief 
of the house of Laadan in David’s reign 
(1 Chron. xxiii. 8). He gave rise to the 
father’s house named from him Jehieli 
(xxvi 21, 22). 

3 . A son of Hachmoni in David’s reign 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 32). 

4 A son of Jehoshaphat, placed by his 
father over one of the fenced cities of Judah, 
but slain with others of his brothers by 
Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi. 2-4). 

5. A Levite, family of Kohath and house 
of Heman the singer (2 Chron. xxix. 14, in 
R. V. Jehuel). He aided Hezekiah in his 
religious reformation, and is perhaps the 
assistant overseer of the temple revenues 
who served during the same reign (2 Chron. 
xxxi 13) 

6 . A ruler of the temple at the time of 
Josiah’s religious reformation (2 Chron xxxv. 
8 ). 

7. Father of Ezra’s contemporary Obadiah 
(Ezra viii. 9). 

8 . A son of Elam and father of Ezra’s 
contemporary Shechaniah (Ezra x 2) He 
may be the person of this name whom Ezra- 
induced to put away his foreign wife (x 26). 

9. A pnest, of the course of Hanm, in¬ 
duced by Ezra to put away his foreign wife 
(x. 21). 

For others whose name is thus spelled in 
A. V. see Jeiel. 

Je-hi'e-li. See Jehiel 2. 

Je-hiz-kFai [Jehovah doth strengthen]. 

A son of Shallum, and one of the heads of 
the Ephraimite tribe in the reign of Pekah. 
He assisted in securing the release of the 
captives from Judah (2 Chron. xxviii. 12). 

Je-ho-ad'dah, in A. V. Je-ho'a-dah [Jeho¬ 
vah hath adorned]. 

A son of Ahaz, and a descendant of Jona¬ 
than, Saul’s son (1 Chron. viii. 36). Called 
in ix. 42 Jarah. 

Je-ho-ad'dan, in R V. of Kings Jehoaddin 
[perhaps. Jehovah hath made pleasant]. 

Mother of king Amaziah She was from 
Jerusalem (2 Kin. xiv. 2; 2 Chron xxv. 1). 

Je-ho'a-haz and, contracted, Joahaz [Je- 
lovah hath laid hold]. 

1 . A variant form of the name of Ahaziah, 
youngest son of Jehoram, king of Judah 
2 Chron. xxi 17; cp xxii. 1), the constituent 
)arts of the name being transposed. 


2. The son and successor of Jehu in the 
kingdom of Israel. He began to reign in 
821 B. c., apparently as associate of his father, 
and reigned seventeen years (2 Km. x 35; 
xiii. 1). He continued the calf worship estab¬ 
lished by Jeroboam. As a penalty for this 
apostasy, the Syrians, first under Hazael and 
then under Benhadad, were permitted to 
carry on successful hostilities against him, 
capturing city after city, till at length he had 
no force left but 50 horsemen, 10 chariots, 
and 10,000 footmen. In distress he called on 
Jehovah, who gave Israel a saviour. This 
saviour of Israel appeared after the death of 
Jehoahaz, in the persons of his two successors 
Jehoash and Jeroboam. The former recov¬ 
ered the cities which the Syrians had taken 
from his father, and the latter restored the 
ancient boundaries of Israel Probably Je¬ 
hoash received unintended assistance from 
the king of Assyria, who, attacking the Syr¬ 
ians in the rear, compelled them to desist from 
the invasion of the Israelite kingdom, and 
return to defend their own country. Jehoa¬ 
haz was succeeded by his son Jehoash (2 Km. 
xiii. 2-9, 22-25). 

3. A younger son of Josiah, who, on the 
death of Josiah, was placed by the people of 
Judah on his father’s throne. He was then 
twenty-three, and reigned only tlnee months, 
during which time his tendencies were evil 
rather than good He was deposed and taken 
in chains to Kiblali by Pharaoh-necho, king 
of Egypt, and afterwards carried dowm into 
Egypt Necho, as victor over Josiah, decided 
to dispose of the throne of Judah, and gave 
it to Jehoiakim, Jehoahaz’ elder brother 
(2 Kin xxm 30-34; 2 Chron xxxvi 1-4). 
Jehoahaz was also called Shallum (1 Chron. 
iii. 15; Jer xxii 10-12), and he is the first 
of the lion’s whelps (Ezek xix 1-9) Al¬ 
though the third of Josiah’s sons m point of 
age and the first to occupy the throne, he is 
enumerated fourth m 1 Chron iii 15, perhaps 
by way of intentional degradation. 

Je-ho'ash. See Joash I. 

Je-ho-ha'nan [Jehovah is gracious]. 

1. A Korahite Levite, who had the sixth 
course of the doorkeepers in David’s reign 
(1 Chron xxvi 3) 

2 The second in honor of Jehoshaphat’s 
captains He had under him 280,000 men 
(2 Chron xvii 15). 

3 Father of Jehoiada’s supporter, Ishmael, 
in the revolt against Athaliah (2 Chron 
xxiii 1) 

4 A priest, head of the father’s house of 
Amanah He lived in the days of the high 
priest Joiakim (Neh xii. 13). 

5 A son of Eliashib (Ezra x. 6, R. V.) See 
Johanan 9. 

6 . A son of Bebai, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x 28). 

7 A son of Tobiah the Ammonite (Neh. 
vi 18, R V.). Johanan 10 

8 . A priest who officiated at the dedication 
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of the wall of Jerusalem by Nehemiah (Neh. 
xii. 42). 

Je-hoi'a-chln [Jehovah doth establish]. 

The son and successor of Jehoiakim m the 
kingdom of Judah. He came to the throne 
m the year 59b or 597 u. c According to 2 
Kin. xxiv. 8, he was then eighteen years old; 
according to 2 Cliron. xxxvi 9, his age was 
eight The discrepancy exists m the Septua- 
gmt Greek as well as in the Hebrew text. 
One or other of the numbers is corrupt, 
which of the two is doubtful He did that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord, 
according to all that his father had done. 
But his reign continued only three months 
and ten days During this short period Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar, king of Babylon, sent his gen¬ 
erals to besiege Jerusalem, which surrendered 
after the eighth j ear of Nebuchadnezzar had 
begun (cp 2 Kin xxiv 12; cp Jer hi 28); see 
Chronology Jehoiachin, his wives, his 
mother, the palace servants, every dignitary 
in the city and the country, with all the 
skillful artisans, were carried into captivity 
(2 Km xxiv. 8-10, 2 Chron. xxxvi 9,10). 
For a long period he seems to have been m 
actual confinement; but in the thirty-seventh 
\ ear of his exile, 502 B c , Evil-merodach 
ascended the throne of Babylon, released him 
from prison, and assigned him a daily allow¬ 
ance of, or for, food while he lived (2 Km. 
xxv. 27-30, Jer In 31-34) Jeremiah, who 
prophesied during, and after, the brief reign 
of Jehoiachin, frequently mentions him un¬ 
der the name Jecliouiah or Comah On these 
modifications of the name, see Jeconiah 

Je-hoi'a-da [Jehovah hath known] 

1 The father of that Benaiah who held 
high military office in the latter part of 
David’s and m Solomon’s reign (2 Sam xxm 
22 ; 1 Kin iv 4) Jehoiada was probably the 
piiest (1 Chron xxvii 5, text, but not as in 
A. V. chief priest), and the leader of the 
Aaronites who brought 3700 men to David at 
Ziklag (xn 27). 

2 A son of Benaiah, second to Ahithophel 
in David’s counsels (1 Chron. xxvii 34). 
Most commentators believe that some copyist 
accidentally wrote Jehoiada son of Benaiah 
for Benaiah son of Jehoiada There is no 
reason, how ever, why a grandson of Jehoiada, 
bearing the same name, should not be occu¬ 
pying a position of influence at this time 

3. A high priest during the usurpation of 
Athaliali. His wife concealed m the tem¬ 
ple the young prince Joasli, the only surviv¬ 
ing direct representative of the royal line of 
David, and Jehoiada planned and success- ! 
fully carried out the revolt which led to the 
slaughter of Athaliah and the proclamation 
of Joash as king. Jehoiada’s wife was the > 
daughter of king Joram and the sister of ! 
Ahaziah ; the high priest was, therefore, the j 
uncle of the young monarch whom he be¬ 
friended and placed on the throne So long 
as he lived he was instrumental in keeping I 


the king true to the worship of Jehovah 
1 2 Kin xi 1-xn 16,2 Chron. xxii 10-xxiv. 
14) He died at the age of 130, and, in recog¬ 
nition of his eminent services to church and 
state, he was buried in the city of David 
among the kings (15, 16). After his death 
Joash turned from the Lord and ungratefully 
put Jehoiada’s son to death for rebuking the 
sms of the people (17-22) 

4 A priest who w r as succeeded in Jere¬ 
miah’s time by Zephamah in the office of 
second priest and overseer of the temple 

i (Jer xxix. 26; cp. hi 24). 

5 A son of Paseah, who repaired a gate of 
Jerusalem (Neh in 6, m R. V. Joiada). 

Je-hoi'a-Wm [Jehovah doth establish]. 

A son of king Josiah by his wife Zebidah 
(2 Kin. xxm. 34, 36). He was called origi¬ 
nally Eliakim, God doth establish On the 
death of Josiah the people placed Jehoahaz, 
third son of Josiah m age, on the throne; 
but three months afterwards Pharaoh-necho 
put him in chains and carried him to Egypt, 
and made his elder brother Eliakim king in 
his stead, changing his name to Jehoiakim. 
He began to reign about 608 b c., at the age 
of twenty-five years He w r as obliged to 
collect heavy tribute from the people for 
Pharaoh. He departed from Jehovah, whom 
his father had so faithfully served, and went 
back to idolatry Jeremiah wrote a roll 
threatening the divine judgment unless re¬ 
pentance took place ; but Jehoiakim treated 
the matter wuth contempt, and after listening 
to three or four leaves of the roll cut it up 
and committed it to the flames (Jer. xxxvi.). 
Babylon was now the dominant Asiatic power. 
In the fourth year of Jehoiakim’s reign, Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar, son of the Babylonian king, 
defeated Pharaoh-necho at C’archemish and 
advanced, probably afterwards, against Jeru¬ 
salem. and Jehoiakim became his servant 
(2 Kin xxiv 1, Jer xlvi 2, Dan. i. 1,2; 
see Chronology) Three years later he 
rashly rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar. 
There were other troubles afflicting the king¬ 
dom Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites 
made predatorv incursions into its territories, 
as did hands of Chaldeans, whom Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar probably dispatched on learning of 
the revolt (2 Kin. xxiv 2). The Babylonian 

| king himself, or his army, eventually entered 

I Jerusalem and bound the Jewish rebel with 
chains to carry him to Babylon (2 Chron. 
xxxvi 6). He was carried m a cage with 
hooks into the presence of the king of Baby¬ 
lon, who was in the camp at Jerusalem or 
perhaps at Riblah (Ezek. xix 5-9); but per¬ 
haps the specific reference in ver. 9 is to his 
son Jehoiachin The puipose of carrying 
him to Babylon was, however, abandoned. 
He died or v T as murdered, and his body had 
the burial of an ass, being drawn and cast 
forth bevond the gates of Jerusalem (Jer. 
xxii 19; xxxvi. 30; Antiq x. 6, 3). He 
reigned eleven years and was succeeded by 
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his son Jehoiachin (2 Kin. xxiii. 36; xxiv. 

6 ). 

Je-hoi'a-rib [Jehovah doth contend]. 

A descendant of Aaron His family had 
grown to a father’s house in the time of 
David and was numbered the first course 
when David distributed the priests into di¬ 
visions (1 Chron xxiv 1, 6, 7), and it dwelt 
at Jerusalem (ix 10). 

For other persons of the name, see 
Joi\RIB 

Je-hon'a-dab. See Jonadab 

Je-hon'a-than, variant form of Jonathan, 

with which it freely interchanges in Hebrew 
[Jehovah hath given]. 

1. Son of Uzziah, and an official appointed 
by king David He was charged with the 
oversight of the royal treasures which were 
in various places outside of Jerusalem (1 
Chron xxvn. 25, in R. V. Jonathan) 

2. One of the Levites sent by Jehoshaphat 
to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Chron. 
xvii. 8) 

3. A priest, head of the father’s house of 
Shemaiah in the days of the high priest 
Joiakim (Neh. xii. 18) 

Je-ho'ram [Jehovah is high]. 

1 Son of Ahab and king of Israel (2 Kin. 
iii 1); see Joram 3. 

2. A priest, one of those sent by Jehosh¬ 
aphat to instruct the people (2 Chron xvn 8) 

3 Son of Jehoshaphat and king of Judah 
(2 Km. viii. 16); see Joram 5 

Je-ho-shab'e-ath. See Jehosheba. 

Je-hosh'a-phat, in A V. of N T. Josa- 

phat [Jehovah hath judged] 

1 Son of Alnlud and recorder under David 
and Solomon (2 Sam. vm 16; xx. 24,1 Km. 
iv. 3) 

2 One of the priests appointed to blow a 
trumpet before the ark when it was being 
brought up from the house of Obed-edom to 
the city of David (1 Chron. xv. 24, in R. V. 
Joshaphat) 

3 Son of Paruah and Solomon’s purveyor 
in the territory of Issachar (1 Km iv. 17) 

4 Son and successor of king Asa on the 
throne of Judah. He appears to have been 
associated with his father in the latter’s 37th 
regnal year, the 11th of Omri (1 Kin xvi 
28, 29, Septuagint), and to have become sole 
king on the death of his father five years 
later, about 871 B. c. (xxii 41, 42) He 
reigned twenty-five years, including the 
time that he was associated with Asa He 
was- thirty-five years old at his accession. 
His mother was Azubah, daughter of Shilhi 
(1 Kin. xxii 41,42; 2 Chron xvii 1). He 
was a good king He worshiped Jehovah, 
and sought not unto the Baalim (1 Kin. 
xxii 43; 2 Chron. xvii 3), although the 
people still sacrificed on high places (1 Kin 
xxii 43). Therefore the Lord greatly pros¬ 
pered him. In the third year of his reign, 
he took measures for instructing his people, 


sending princes and Levites, with the book 
of the law in their hands, to teach in the 
cities of Judah (2 Chron. xvii. 7-9). The 
fear of the Lord fell upon the neighboring 
kingdoms Philistines and Arabians paid 
tribute (10, 11) He garrisoned the fenced 
cities of his realm (12-19) He terminated 
the desultory warfare which had gone on 
between Israel and Judah since the time of 
Rehoboam He made peace with Israel and 
took Atlialiah, daughter of Ahab, as a wife 
for his son (1 Kin xxn. 44; 2 Kin vm 18, 
26) When he found that Jehovah was thus 
blessing him, he was encouraged to remove 
the high places and the Ashenm out of 
Judah (2 t’hron. xvii. 5, 6). He put away 
also the remnant of the sodomites out of the 
land (1 Km xxii 46) 

About 853 b. c. he went on a visit to king 
Ahab, and was persuaded to join him, with 
the army of Judah, in the attempt to re-take 
Ramoth-gilead from the Syrians. Dressed in 
the royal robes of Ahab, he went into battle. 
Ahab was mortally wounded, Jehoshaphat, 
notwithstanding his exposure, survned (1 
Km. xxii 1-38 , 2 Chron. xvm 1-34) On 
his return home he was repro\ed by the 
prophet Jehu, son of Hanani, for having 
fraternized with such a king as Ahab (2 
Chron xix 1, 2) He resumed his work oi 
reformation m church and state, promoting 
the worship of Jehovah, and appointing 
judges m the walled towns of Judah, with a 
supreme court, consisting of Levites, priests, 
and laymen of high position, m Jerusalem 
(4-11) After this reform had begun a great 
confederacy of Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Edomites invaded Judah from the southeast, 
making their headquarters at En-gedi on the 
western side of the Dead Sea Jehoshaphat 
claimed the promise of deliverance which 
Solomon had asked (2 Chron vi 24-30 w ith 
xx 9) Jaliaziel prophesied deliverance, and 
Jehoshaphat went forth with thanksgiving 
and placed singers before the army to piaiso 
the Lord Success was achieved without 
fighting. Hostilities broke out m the con¬ 
federate army, the Ammonites and Moabites 
attacked and destroyed the Edomites, and 
then quarreling among themselves, turned 
their weapons against each other (xx 1-30) 
After this event, perhaps in late autumn din¬ 
ing the time of peace, Jehoshaphat, who had 
been building ships at Ezion-geber, asked 
Ahaziah, king of Israel, to take part m a 
mercantile voyage The prophet Eliezer ie- 
buked him for joining himself wuth Almziah, 
and the ships were wrecked. Ahaziah de¬ 
sired to share in a new venture, but Jehosh¬ 
aphat refused (2 Cliron. xx 35-37; 1 Kin 
xxii 48, 49) In 852 B. c. or later, Jehoram, 
king of Israel, desired to render Moab again 
tributary to Israel, and asked aid of his 
brother-in-law, Jehoshaphat. Jehoram had 
exhibited signs of godliness by a considera¬ 
ble reformation (2 Kin. iii 2), and Jehosha¬ 
phat consented to join him. The expedition 
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enjoyed partial success (2 Kin in 4-27) 
Jehoshaphat died at the age of sixty, about 
the year 850 b. c , and was buried m the city 
of David, leaving his son Jehoram to ascend 
the throne (1 Kin xxii 50) 

5 Son of Nimshi and father of Jehu, king 
of Israel (2 Kin. ix 2, 14). 

Je-hosh'a-phat, Val'ley of. 

A valley where all nations shall be gath¬ 
ered by Jehovah for judgment (Joel in 2,12). 
At least as early as the time of Eusebius, in the 
fourth century a. d , the valley of Jehoshaphat 
was identified with the valley of the Kidron, 
so that now Jews, Roman Catholics, and Mo¬ 
hammedans fix the scene of the last judg¬ 
ment here This identification is only a con¬ 
jecture, based on the cited passages and 
Zech xiv So far as evidence goes, no valley 
actually bore this name Joel doubtless 
chose this designation, which means “Jeho¬ 
vah hath judged,” as symbolic of the event 

Je-hosh'e-ba and Jehoshabeath, inter¬ 
changeable forms m Hebrew [Jehovah is an 
oath] 

Daughter of Jehoram and sister of Ahaziah, 
kings ol Judah, and wile of the high pi lost 
Jehoiada On the murder ol Aha/i.ih and 
the slaughter ol the seed royal. Jehosheba 
lesened his lnlant son Joash and 1ml linn m 
the temple until he could In* safely pro¬ 
claimed king (2 Kin xi 2:2Cluoii xxn 11) 

Je-hosh'u-a and Jehoshuah. See .) osh i a 
Je-ho'vah. 

The lommou European pronum latum of 
the Hebrew tctragiam Yht h, one of tin* names 
of God (Ex x\ li 15). The original name was 
occasionally used even b\ so late a w liter as 
Jsehemiah (i 5, v 13. Mil 1), m fact a loirn 
of it constitutes the latter pait ol his name. 
But it was not the fa\orite name ol Gocl with 
linn , and it had ceased to he pronounced 
when the Greek \ersion was made, for the 
translator substituted Lord The custom 
had grown up among the Ilebiew.s in read¬ 
ing to pionoume the word ’"donay, Loid in 
its stead or, when it follows * a donay , to pro¬ 
nounce ' c luhnn, God (Gen x\ 2), as in Eng¬ 
lish we say namely instead of viz When the 
vowel points w’eie added to the Hebrew con¬ 
sonantal text, the vowels of ’ a domiy and 
' e lohim w T ere given to the tetragram This 
pointing gave rise to the European pronun¬ 
ciation, Jeho\ah, current since the days of 
Petrus Galatiuus, confessor of LeoX , A. D 
1518 The substitution of the word Lord by 
the later Hebrews and b> the translators of 
the Septuagmt led to the like substitution in 
the English version (Gen. ii 4) In such in¬ 
stances Lord is printed m small capitals The 
tetragram is generally believed to have been 
pronounced Jahweh, Yahweh , because the 
divine name Jah (Ps lxxxix 8, R. V.) and the 
forms Y e ho, Yt and Yah, Yahu, which occur 
constantly in proper mimes, as in the Hebrew 
of Jehoshaphat, Joshaphat, Shephatiah, can 
all be derived from Yahweh in accordance 


with the laws of philology. Yahweh is an 
archaic form It probably represents the 
Qal imperfect of the verb hawah, later hayah, 
to be or become. If this is so, it, means “ He 
who in the absolute sense exists and who 
manifests Ins existence and his character ” 
(Ex in 13, 15) The creator, upholder, and 
moral governor of the universe is ,e lohim, 
God; the covenant God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, the God m w’hom lay their 
present strength and their hope for their fu¬ 
ture existence, is 9 El shadday, God almighty; 
but the God of revelation and grace, dwell¬ 
ing with his people, guiding and delivering 
them, and receiving their worship is Jehovah. 

Whether the name w r as know’ll to other 
peoples before it attained to celebrity through 
the Hebrew’s is still a question. Men began 
to call upon the name of Jehovah in the 
days of Enosli, the third from Adam (Gen. 
iv 26) It must not be inferred, however, 
that they necessarily used the name Jehovah. 
They worshiped the God of revelation and 
grace, whatever name they may have em¬ 
ployed to denote the idea Its first occur¬ 
rence in recorded proper names is in Joche- 
bed, an ancestiess of Moses (see also 1 Chron. 
n 8, 24) It can scarcely be sought m 
Moriah Evidence of its use in proper names 
is thus found earlier than are traces of the 
employment of Fhadday for like purpose 
(Xum i 6, 12) In the generation after the 
exodus, it appears in Joshua (Num xm 16). 
It then becomes frequent (1 Chron vi 6, 7,36). 

To know’ that God is Jehovah and to know 
the name of Jehovah do not denote a mere 
external acquaintance with the word Jeho¬ 
vah. but au experience of God manifesting 
himself to his people in grace and love (1 
Kin. vin 43, Ps ix. 10; xci 14; Is In 6; 
Jer xvi 21) In Ex vi 2-8 God promises 
that the children of Israel shall be delivered 
from bondage and have an experience of his 
gracious intervention and love such as tlieir 
forefathers had not known See Pentateuch. 

Je-ho-vah-ji'reh [Jehovah wall see or pro¬ 
vide]. 

The name given by Abraham to the place 
where God provided a ram to be offered m 
sacrifice, instead of Isaac (Gen. xxn 14). Ex¬ 
act site unknown. 

Je-ho-vah-nis'si [Jehovah is my banner]. 

The name given by Moses to an altar built 
by him at Rephidim as a memorial of Israel’s 
Metoiy o\er Amalek (Ex xvn 15, 16). 

Je-ho-vah-sha'lom [Jelursali is peace]. 

An altar built by Gideon m Ophrah to 
commemorate the visit of Jehovah’s angel, 
who summoned him to deliver Israel, and, 
w hen Gideon expected to die because he had 
seen the heavenly one, said to him : “Peace 
be unto thee , . . thou shalt not die ” (Judg. 
vi. 23, 24) 

Je-hoz'a-bad [Jehovah hath endowed]. 

1 A Korahite porter, son of Obed-edom (I 
Chron. xxvi 4). 
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2. Son of a Moabitess, and a servant of 
Joash and one of his assassins (2 Kin. xii. 
21 ; 2 Chron. xxiv. 26) He was put to death 
for the deed (2 Chron xxv. 3). 

3. A Benjamite, a high military captain 
under king Jehoshaphat (2 Chron xvn. 18). 

Je-hoz'a-dak. See Jozapak. 

Je'hu [probably, Jehovah is He] 

1 A Benjamite of Anathoth. who joined 
David at Ziklag (1 Chron xn. 3). 

2 . A prophet, son of Hanani He denounced 
judgment against Baasha and his house foi 
continuing in the sin of Jeroboam I (1 Kin. 
xvi. 1-4, 7) He reproved Jehoshaphat foi 
helping ungodly Ahab (2 Chron. xix. 2), and 
wrote a book in w T hieh the acts of Jehosha¬ 
phat were narrated (xx. 34) 

3. The founder of the fourth dynasty of 
rulers in the kingdom of Israel He was a 
son of Jehoshaphat and grandson of Nimshi 
For brevity’s sake he was often called the 
son of Nimshi (1 Kin xix 16, 2 Kin ix 2). 
Somewhat eailier than 854 b c . he was a 
soldier m the service of Ahab (2 Kin ix 25). 
When the cup of Ahab’s iniquity had been 
made full by the deliberate murder of 
Jehovah’s servants and piophets and the es¬ 
tablishment of the worship of Baal m the 
northern kingdom, Elijah received a com¬ 
mand from God to anoint Jehu king over 
Israel (1 Kin xix. 16,17). The commission 
was executed by Elijah’s successor, Elislvi, 
who for that purpose sent a young prophet to 
Ramoth-gilead, which the Israelites were be¬ 
sieging He found Jehu sitting with the 
other officers, went with him into the house 
to deliver the message, anointed him king 
over Israel, commissioned him to destroy the 
house of Ahab, and then fled from the camp. 
Jehu told his military companions what had 
occurred, and they resolved to support hxm. 
They went to Jezreel, where the reigning 
sovereign Jehoram, Ahab’s son, was at the 
time The watchman on the tower in Jez¬ 
reel descried the party in the distance, and 
presently identified Jehu by his furious driv¬ 
ing. Ahaziah, king of Judah, was visiting 
Jehoram; and the two kings, each in his 
chariot, went out to meet the advancing com¬ 
pany They met at the vineyard which Ahab 
had wrongfully gotten through the judicial 
murder of Naboth The parley was short, and 
Jehoram was killed by an arrow sent with 
great force from Jehu’s bow, and his body 
was cast into the plot of ground which had 
been Naboth’s. Ahaziah also, whose mother 
was Ahab’s daughter, was smitten by Jehu’s 
order. By his command also, Jezebel, the 
queen-motlier, Ahab's heathen queen and 
evil genius, was flung from a window and 
killed (2 Kin ix 1-37) Then the guardians 
of Ahab’s seventy sons were induced to put 
them to death and pile up the heads in two 
heaps at the gate of Jezreel. Next Ahab’s 
great men and his kinsfolk were slain, and 
then Ahaziah’s forty-two brothers. Finally 


the priests of Baal were lured into the 
temple of that heathen god, whose woi> 
shiper Jehu pretended to be, and then mas¬ 
sacred. Though Jehu executed the judg¬ 
ment pronounced upon the house of Ahab 
and slaughtered the priests of Baal, he 
himself took no heed to walk m the law of 
God, and did not depart from the schismatic 
calf worship (2 Km. x. 29, 31). He ascended 
the throne about 842 B c In that year, ac¬ 
cording to Assyrian records, he paid tribute 
to Shalmaneser, king of Assyna, who came 
into the neighborhood to wage war against 
Hazael. He reigned twenty-eight years (36) 
About 821 B. c., on account of advancing 
age and the loss of his energy and military 
skill, his son Jehoahaz was probably associ¬ 
ated with him But the change did not pre¬ 
vent his reign from closing in disaster. 
Hazael cut Israel short (2 Kin x 32); see 
Chronology A promise had been given 
that the dynasty of Jehu should continue for 
four generations, and it did so, the line of 
descent being Jehoahaz, Jehoash or Joash, 
Jeroboam II., and Zechariah (2 Kin x 30; 
xv 8-12) 

4 A man of Judah, family of Jerahmeel 
(1 Chron ii 38) 

5. A Simeonite (1 Chron. iv 35) 

Je-hub'bah [hidden] 

An Ashente, family of Beriah (1 Chron. 
vii. 34). 

Je-hu'cal and Jucal, interchangeable He¬ 
brew forms [he is able] 

A son of Shelemiah and prince of Judah. 
King Zedekiah sent him and others to ask 
the prayers of Jeremiah, when the Baby¬ 
lonian siege of Jerusalem was imminent (Jer 
xxxvn 3) A fterw ards he wished the prophet 
to be put to death on the ground that his 
prediction of the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Babylonians discouraged its defenders 
(xxxvm 1-6) 

Je'hud [praise] 

A town in the original territory of Dan 
(Josh xix 45) Robinson identified it with 
the village of el-Yehudiyeh, 8 miles east by 
south of Jaffa. His view has been generally 
accepted 

Je-hu'di [a man of Judah, a Jew]. 

A messenger sent by king Jehoiakim to 
ask Baruch for the roll written by Jeremiah. 
He was afterwards employed to read it, 
which he did, till the king, enraged at its 
contents, cut it in pieces and cast it into the 
fire (Jer xxxvi 14, 21, 23). 

Je-hu-dCjah [Jewess] 

One of the two wives of Mered, the other 
being Bithiah, an Egyptian princess (1 Chron. 
iv. 18, A. V.). Jehudijah is, however, not a 
proper name, but an adjective meaning 
Jewess; and it has the definite article. She 
was called the Jewess to distinguish her from 
the Egyptian. 

Je'hush. See Jeush 
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Je-i'el, in A. V. twice Jehlel (1 Chron ix. 
35; xi. 44) [perhaps, treasure of God]. 

1. Father of the inhabitants of Gibeon and 
an ancestor of king Saul (1 Chron. ix. 35, 36, 
39); see Kish 2. 

2 A son of Hotham, an Aroerite, in the 
reign of David (1 Chron xi 44). Perhaps 
he was the Reubenite chief (v 7, 8) 

3 A Levite musician (1 Chron. xvi 5, first 
half); see Jaaziel 

4 A Levite of the second degree, who was 
a doorkeeper and played the harp at the re¬ 
moval of the ark to Jerusalem and after¬ 
wards as a regular duty m the tent at Jeru¬ 
salem (1 Chron. xv 18, 21 ; xvi 5) 

5 A Levite of the sons of Asaph (2 Chron. 
xx 14) 

6 A scribe who recorded the number of 
soldiers in Uriah’s aimy (2 Chron xxvi 11). 

7 A Hebiew w'lio was induced by Ezra to 
put awav Ins foreign wife f Ezra x 43) 

For others whose name is thus spelled in 
A V , see Jeukl Jehiel m R V is a differ¬ 
ent name 

Je-kab'ze-el. See Kabzeel 

Jek-a-me'am [he doth assemble the peo¬ 
ple] 

A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Hebron (1 Chron. xxin 19, xxiv. 23) 

Jek-a-mi'ah, in A Y once Jecamiah (1 
Chron. in 18) [Jehovah doth gathei] 

1 A man of Judah, descended through 
Sheshan from Jerahmeel (1 Chron n 41) 

2 A son or descendant of Jeconiah (1 
Chron in 18). 

Je-ku'tM-el [reveience for God] 

A man of Judah, father of the inhabitants 
of Zanoah (1 Chron iv 18) 

Je-mi'mah, m A. Y. Jemima [a pigeon, a 
dove] 

The first of the three daughters born to 
Job after his great trial (Job xln 14). 

Jem'u-el [perhaps, warmth or desire of 
God] 

A son of Simeon (Gen xlvi 10; Ex. vi. 
15) In Num xxvi 12; 1 Chron iv 24 he 
is called Nemuel. He founded a tribal family. 

Jeph'thah, in A. Y. of N. T Jeph'tha-e 
[he doth open or set free] 

A Gileadite, in the twofold sense of having 
a certain man called Gilead for Ins father 
and the country of Gilead for his early home. 
He was an illegitimate child, and his broth¬ 
ers born in wedlock expelled him from the 
paternal abode. He saw injustice in the 
treatment wdiich he received, and years later 
he charged the elders of Gilead, among w T hom 
were probably his brothers, with being party 
to the iniquity and animated by hatred. He 
fled to the land of Tob, probably m the 
Hauran, where life was free and where with 
trusty weapon abundant food was to be had. 
There he made a name for himself by his 
prow T ess, and attracted a band of the unem¬ 
ployed around him as their chief. He must 


not be thought of as a lawless freebooter, how¬ 
ever, for he was a man with a conscience. He 
sought sufficient justification before under¬ 
taking an enterprise, he feared God and 
taught Ins daughter the fear of God, and he 
won her entire confidence and religious re¬ 
spect About the time of Jephthah’s ex¬ 
pulsion, the Ammonites invaded the Israel- 
itish territory east of the Jordan and held it 
in subjection eighteen years In this ex¬ 
tremity the elders of Gilead, w T ho had driven 
Jephthah aw T ay, were compelled as a last 
resort to urge the fugitive to return and be¬ 
come their chief and deliverer On assuming 
headship over the Gileadites, Jephthah in¬ 
formed the neighboring tribe of Ephraim of 
the distress of Gilead, but he exhorted them 
in vain to come to the help of their brethren. 
He also demanded of the king of the Am¬ 
monites the ground of his hostility, and m 
reply justified Israel for taking up arms. 
While yet the issue of the w T ar was doubtful 
Jephthah had vowed that if he were per¬ 
mitted to achieve victory, he w’ould offer to 
God as a burnt offering whatever first came 
to him out of his house. On his return from 
the defeat of the Ammonites what first came 
w r as his only daughter, and w T ho, moreover, 
was his only child He w r as greatly troubled 
when he saw' hei, but felt compelled to do 
with her according to Ins vow T Probably he 
sacnfieed hei (cp 2 Kin m 27j, though many 
have thought that he may have redeemed 
her with money (Lev xxmi 1-8) and doomed 
her to perpetual celibacy. The Israelite 
women were accustomed four times a year 
to mourn her sad late Hostilities bieakmg 
out between him and the Ephiamiites, who 
complained that he had slighted them in 
making arrangements for his Ammonite cam¬ 
paign, he answered their false accusation and 
defeated them in battle. Jephthah judged 
Israel six years (Judg. x 6-xii 7). Samuel 
cited him as one proof of Jehovah’s faithful¬ 
ness to Ins promise to raise up a deliverer for 
Israel in time of need (1 Sam xn 11), and he 
is cited in the Epistle to the Hebrew's as a 
man of faith (Heb xi 32) 

Je-phun'neh [it will be prepared] 

1. Father of Caleb, the representative spy 
from the tribe of Judah (Num xin. 6). 

2 An Aslierite (1 Chi on. vii. 38) 

Je'rah [moon, month]. 

An Arabian tribe descended from Joktan 
(Gen. x. 26; 1 Chron. l. 20). 

Je-rah'me-el [God hath compassion]. 

1. A descendant of Judah through Perez 
and Hezron (1 Chron. n 9; cp. 4, 5). Two 
wives are mentioned and a numerous progeny 
is registered (25-41). 

2. Son of a Levite called Kish, not Saul’s 
father (1 Chron. xxiv. 29) 

3. One of the officers sent by king Jehoia- 
kim to arrest Baruch (Jer. xxxvi. 26). He 
was probably of royal blood (R. V.). See 
Hammelech. 
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Je'red [descent]. 

1 . Son of Mahalaleel (1 Chron i. 2, A. V ); 
see Jabed. 

2. A man of Judah and father of the in¬ 
habitants of Gedor (1 Chron. iv. 18). 

Jer'e-mai [high]. 

A Hebrew who was induced by Ezra to 
put away his foreign wife (Ezia x. 33). 

Jer-e-mi'ah, m A V of N T. Jeremy and 
Jeremlas (Mat. n. 17; xvi. 14) [Jehovah doth 
establish] 

1-3 A Benjamite and two Gadites who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron xn 4, 10, 

13) 

4. Head of a father’s house in eastern 
Manasseh (1 Chi on v. 24). 

5 A native of Libnah and the father of 
Hamutal, wife of king Josiah and mother of 
Jehoahaz (2 Kin xxni. 30, 31). 

6 Son of Habaziniah and father of Jaaz- 
aniah, a Rechabite (Jer xxxv 3). 

7 The great prophet, a son of Hilkiah, a 
priest of Anathoth, in the terntory of Ben¬ 
jamin (Jer i. 1 ). He was called to the pro¬ 
phetic office by a vision He was young at 
the time, and felt his immaturity and inex¬ 
perience and inability to speak to men ; but 
Jehovah reached out a hand and touched 
Jeremiah’s mouth, putting into it words, 
and setting him over nations and kingdoms, 
on the one hand to loot out, overthrow, and 

'destroy, and on the other to plant and to 
build. He was told, further, that he would 
meet with violent opposition from princes, 
priests and people, but that they should not 
prevail (1 4-10). He began to prophesy in 
the thirteenth year of the leign of Josiah, 
and continued lus work till the capture of 
Jerusalem, in the fifth month of the eleventh 
year of Zedekiali’s reign (2, 3) Thus his 
public life extended through the last eighteen 
years of Josiah’s reign, the three months 
during which Jehoahaz ruled, the eleven 
years of Jehoiakim, the three months of 
Jehoiachin, and the eleven years and five 
months of Zedekiah, in all about forty-one 
years Nor did he, even then, cease from 
his prophetic functions (xln -xliv.) The 
men of Anathoth, his paternal home, were 
among the first to oppose him, and threatened 
to kill him if he did not desist from prophe¬ 
sying. He persevered in his mission despite 
the persecution, but he keenly felt this oppo¬ 
sition to the work of God from his country¬ 
men, the chosen people of God, and he cried 
to God for judgment (Jer xi. 18-21; xii. 3). 
The hostility to the prophet, which began at 
Anathoth, after a time became general, and 
again evoked a cry for judgment upon his 
opponents (xviii. 18-23; cp also xx. 12). 
But he remained faithful to his duty in spite 
of obloquy and persecution. In the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim’s reign Jeremiah dictated 
the prophecies which he had been uttering 
during the preceding twenty years, and the 
scribe Baruch wrote them in the roll of a 


book. Knowing that he himself was 
dered, for some reason not stated, and v 
doubtless still be hindered for a long i 
from going to the house of God, the prc 
told Baruch to take the roll to the sanct 
and read it before the people who woul 
coming to the temple on occasion of a 
The roll ultimately reached the king hin 
who, after reading a few leaves or coin 
cut it in pieces and flung it into the 
(xxxvi 1-26) By divine direction the 
phet at once prepared a second roll like 
first, but with additions (27-32) A lo 
his, the priest Pashhur, chief go'semoi o 
temple, put him m the stocks, but he 
released the next day (xx 1-3) During 
siege of Jerusalem the Jewish authoi 
looked at Jeremiah’s prophecies of the 
cess of the Chaldeans and the subset] 
captivity of Judah from the political oi ] 
tary, instead of from the religious, pom 
view ; and they claimed that his unfii 
able piedictions discouraged the defen 
of Jerusalem. And when the Chaldeans 
porarily raised the siege to meet the E 
tians, and Jeremiah was about to take 
vantage of their abseiue to go to Anatl 
on business, the eliaige was made agi 
him that he was deserting to the ('halde 
and he was thi own into prison (xxx vn 1 
After many days king Zedekiah released 
from his cell and committed him to the c 
of the guard <16-21); but the princes i 
had him cast into the dungeon to 
(xxxvni 1-6) An Ethiopian eunuch, 1 
ever, took compassion on him, and obta] 
the king’s leave to take him from the l 
pit and put him back m the court of 
guard The prophet was there when Jer 
lem was taken (7-28) The Chaldeans loo 
upon him as one who had su fie red mucl 
them, and Nebuchadnezzar gave exp 
orders for his kind treatment Accordm 
Nebuzaradan, the Chaldean official, sent 
had Jeremiah taken out ol the couit of 
guard and brought to him with the oi 
captives to Ramah,set him tree, and grai 
him leave to go to Babylon or stay m 
home land. On his choosing the lat 
Nebuzaradan gave him victuals and a p 
ent, and sent him to the protection 
Gedaliah, whom Nebuchadnezzai had m 
governoi of Judah (xxxix 11-14; xl 1 
On the murder of Gedaliah, he stron 
urged the Jews not to flee to Egypt It 
in vain ; they not merely went thither th 
selves, but they compelled the pro]diet to 
company them on their journey (xli. 1-x 
7). He delivered his last predictions at 1 
panhes, in Egypt (xliii 8-xliv. 30). r 
time and manner of his death are unkno 
Besides the prophecies to which his nam 
attached, and his Lamentations, he may h 
written some of the psalms, which reserr 
his compositions in style. 

Beyond most prophecies the book of J< 
miah reveals the spiritual life of its autl 
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His was a message of doom to his native 
land, and a message that brought the hatred 
of his fellow-countrymen upon him , and the 
burden of it forced from linn the bitter 
lament that he had ever been born (xv 10, 
xx 14-1H). But he remained true to duty 
He was a lone man, misunderstood, maligned, 
persecuted, his efforts tor the moial welfaio 
of his countryinen foredoomed to failure, 
without the solace of domestic life and social 
joys (xvi 1-9), often kept in ward, torced to 
turn for consolation and sympathy and com¬ 
panionship to God only. Being thus thrown 
much upon God, he came to realize the sense 
of individual responsibility to God (xvn 9; 
xwi *29,110) And so it conues to pass that 
m .Jeremiah is notably exhibited the possi¬ 
bility and reality of communion between the 
mdmdual soul and (rod 

Religion m the heart and in the life is a 
dominant note in Jeremiah’s pleaching He 
was called to the prophetic office live yeais 
before the eventful dwoven- of the book of 
the law in the temple, during repaiis to the 
edifice , and he was in the nud-t of Ins work 
when king Josiali, under the piofound im¬ 
pression mule upon him by the woids of the 
book, led the crusade against idolatiy and 
inaugurated a icvival in the national wor¬ 
ship Jeicmtah, too, exhorted the people to 
heaiken to the words of the covenant entered 
into at mount Sinai; and he pointed out 
that God had visited them with tin* evils 
threatened therein for disobedience, and 
that to obev is the first requirement of the 
covenant (.Ter xi 1-8). Jeiemiah would 
guard the people fiom limiting lefoim to 
things external He would cairy it into the 
innet lift* In the spirit of the older proph¬ 
ets, of the faimliir proverb, and of the cov¬ 
enant itself il Sun xv 22; Is l 11-17, 
Amos v. 21-24; Mac \i. 6-8; Prov xv. h; 
Dent, x 12), and using the rhetorical nega¬ 
tion, frequently employed for emphatic an¬ 
tithesis ie g Dent v 3), he denied that Goil 
commanded sacnfice, and insisted that the 
one requirement is obedience God com¬ 
manded sacrifice indeed (Ex xx 24; xxm 
14-1J>. I)eut xn 6), but did not speak of 
sacrifice Sacrifice was not the theme, God 
spoke of moral conduct (Jer vii 21-28, cp. 
vi. 20, xiv 12). The sacrifices of the obe¬ 
dient are pleasing to God (xvn. 24-26; xx\u 
19-22; xxxm 10, 11, 18; the latter verse in 
a section lacking in the Greek version), but 
the fasts and sacrifices of those who love to 
wander from bun are not acceptable (xiv 10- 
12). Trust iu the presence of Jehovah in 
the midst- of Israel, in being Jehovah’s 
temple, is also vain , and equally vain is the 
mere possession of the law of Jehovah. 
Obedience alone avails (vn 4-7; viii. 7-9) 
Eventually even the ark will be no more re¬ 
membered (lii 16). God looks at the heart 
(xi 20; xvii. 10; xx. 12) To serve God man 
must remove carnal lust from it (iv 4; cp. 
Dent x. 16), wash it of wickedness (iv. 14), 


and return to God with the whole heart and 
not feiguedly (in 10, x\n. 5) In due time 
Jeremiah foietold the new covenant when 
the people shall have a new heart and God’s 
law wulten in it (xxiv 7, xxxi 33; xxxii 
39,40) His vision descried the true glory 
of the kingdom of the future Henceforth 
this truth holds a chief place in the mind of 
God's people. 

Jeiemiah committed some of his prophe¬ 
cies to wilting in the reign of Jehoiakim, but 
the roll was destroyed by the king (xxxvi 1, 
23) They were soon rewntten, however, 
with laige additions (32) The present hook 
is a further enlargement, including the later 
piophecies; and is a rearrangement, pie- 
part d at the close of his ministry , foi proph- 
eensof different peiiods are placed together 
and those of the same period are often dis- 
peisecl The book consists of an introduc¬ 
tion nairating the prophet's call (i.), thiee 
sections of prophecy, often recorded m con¬ 
nection with the event that called forth the 
piophetie utterance m -li and a histcuical 
appendix, added piobablv by a latei wnter 
(In ; cp li 64) The three prophetic sec¬ 
tions are I Prediction of the approaching 
judgment of Judah and the piomise of resto- 
ration fiom exile* (n -xxxm i It includes a 
general denunciation of Judah (ii-xx ), de¬ 
nunciation of the civil and religious rulers 
(xxi.-xxni i an unfolding of the design and 
dmation of the judgment ixxiv -xxtx ), and 
prophecy of the blessings wInch will follow* 
the judgment ixxx-xxxm ) II History of 
the infliction of the judgment (xxxiv.-xliv ). 
including denunciations of the corruption 
which prevailed immediately befoie the de¬ 
struction of the city (xxxiv -xxxvm ), an ac- 
(mint of the destruction of the city (xxxix ), 
and of the wretched conditions of the rem¬ 
nant, and the prophecies spoken to them 
(xl -xhv ) III Predictions respecting foi- 
eign nations (xlvi -li), introduced by an ad- 
diess to Baiucli (xiv ) 

The Messiah is spoken of in xxiii 5-8 , 
xxx 4-11; xxxm. 14-26; and Jehovah’ssure 
covenant with Israel is dwelt upon m xxxi 
31-40 , xxxn 36-44 , xxxni. 

The text of the Septuagint differs consid¬ 
erably from the Hebrew*: chapters xlvi-li 
are not only airanged in a different order 
among themselves, but the entire section has 
been inserted after xxv. 13; chapters xxix 
16-20, and xxxm 14-26, and xxxix 4-13, 
and In. 28-30 are wanting in the Greek ; and 
in many other places the Greek version pre¬ 
sents a shorter text than the Hebrew (e g. 
li. 1, 2; vii. 1-3). This shorter text is often 
due to the absence of unimportant words ; 
such as the customary lack of “the prophet” 
when Jeremiah is named (e.g. xxviii. 5,11,15), 
“ the king,” when the proper name is given 
(xxxvi. 32; xxxvii. 17) and nee versd (e. g. 
xxvi 22, 23; xxxvii. 18, 21), “of hosts” 
after Jehovah (e. g vi. 6, 9), “ of hosts, 
the God of Israel,” the sufficient title Lord 



Jeremoth 


Jericho 


being used instead (e. g. vii. 21; xix. 15), 
and “saith the Lord,” where the expression 
is parenthetic (e g 11 . 9, m. 10; vn 13) 

In clu onological order the prophecies and 
narratives, so far as they bear explicit dates, 
stand thus: 


In Josiah* reign of thirty-one years : 

In the 13th year Chap l 

Between the 13th (“ ' T1 . ‘H* 111 f,) ' and 


and 31st years. 


I 


probaby vn -xn., and 
xiv -xx 


In Jehoahaz’s reign of three months : 

None 

In Jehoiakim’s reign of eleven years : 

In the beginning. xxvi, and probably 
xxn 1-19 (cp 10,18,19). 

In the 4th vear.... xxv . xxxvi , xlv.; xlvi 
1-12 

After the 4th year xxxv (cp 1,11). 

In Jehoiachin’s reign of three months • 

Probably xxn 20-30, and 
perhaps xm (cp 18 
with xxn 20 and 2 Km. 
xxiv 12) 

In Zedekiah’s reign of eleven years : 


In the beginning 
In his 4th year. 


xxiv , xlix 34-39 

xxv ii (cp 3, 12, xxvm. 
1), xxvm., li 59-64. 

xxi , xxix 


In unnoted years 
Luring the earlier 
part of the siege, 
while Jeremiah j x v ' 

was yet free j 

4,3). 

A ^ r th~Th.°le | ™ (>» MO. year); 
oi me siege, vvnne j xxxm , xxxvm , 

xxxix. 15-18. 


Jeremiah was in ) 
ward 

In Judah after the fall of Jerusalem : 

xxxix 1-14, xl 1-xlm 
In Egypt xlm 8-13, xliv 

Undated, but not al- ( xxm , xxx , xxxi, xlv 


ways without mdi-^ 
cations of time. ( 
Appendix 


xlvi 13-xlvm 
li 58. 

In. 


xlix - 


8. A chief of the priests, who returned j 
with Zerubbabel from Babylop (Neh xn 1, | 
7). A father’s house bore his name in the 
next generation (12) 

9. A priest, doubtless head of a father’s 
house, who set his seal to the covenant to 
keep separate from the foreigners and observe 
the law of God (Neh x 2) 

Jer'e-moth and Jerimoth [probably 
heights]. 

1. A Benjamite, family of Becher (1 Chron. 
vii. 8). 

2. A Beiyamite (1 Chron. viii. 14), perhaps 
the person called Jeroham (27). 

3. A Levite, family of Merari, house of 

Mushi (1 Chron xxiii. 23; xxiv. 30) i 

4 A descendant of Heman and head of 
the fifteenth course among the musicians in 
David’s reign (1 Chron. xxv 4, 22). 

5. A son of Azriel and prince of Naphtali j 
in David’s reign (1 Chron xxvii. 19). 

6-8. Two descendants of Elam (Ezra x 2G, 
27) and a son of Bam (x 29, in A V, ac¬ 
cording to another reading, Ramoth), who 
consented to put away their foreign wives. 

For persons who bear the name Jerimoth 
only, see Jerimoth. 


Jer'e-my. See Jeremiah 

Je-ri'ah, once Jerljah [probably, founded 

by Jehovah] 

A Levite, family of Koliatli, house of He¬ 
bron (1 Chron xxm. 19, xxiv 23; xxvi 31). 

Jer'i-bal [contentious]. 

A son of Elnaam, and one of David’s 
mighty men (1 Chron xi 40). 

Jer'i-cho [place of fragiance]. 

An important city situated m the valley 
of the J oi dan (Deut. xxxiv 1, 3), west of the 
rivei, neai the Dead Sea, and at the foot of 
the ascent to the mountainous table-land of 
Judah. It was known as the city of palm 
trees (ibid.; Judg. in 13) It is first men¬ 
tioned m Scripture w hen the Israelites en¬ 
camped at Shittim on the other side of the 
Jordan (Num xxii 1 , xxvi. 3). As it was 
strongly foitided and commanded the valley 
of the low r er Jordan and the passes into the 
western mountains, its conquest by the Isra¬ 
elites was essential to their advance. Joshua 
accordingly sent spies to examine it (Josh, 
ii. 1-24), led the Israelites across the rivei, 
and pitched camp near the city. By divine 
command the men of war w T ent round the 
city once a day for six consecutive days, 
with the ark of the covenant m their midst 
and seven priests blowing on trumpets m 
front of the ark On the seventh day they 
compassed the city seven times, and on the 
seventh circuit, when the signal was given 
by a long blast with the horn, the host 
shouted, the walls fell, and the Israelites en¬ 
tered. The place had been put under the ban 
Except Raliab, who had protected the spies, 
and her fatliei’s family, all living creatines 
were slain The silver and the gold, with 
other valuables, weie put into the treasury 
of the house of the Lord Finally, Joshua 
foretold that if any one ever fortified the 
town he should lose his elder son when the 
foundations were being laid, and the younger 
one when the gates were being set up (Josh 
v. 13-vi 26). The place was assigned to 
Benjamin and stood on the boundary be¬ 
tween the tribes of Ephraim and Beniamin 
(xvi. 1, 7; xviii 12, 21). It w T as occupied as 
a royal residence by Eglon, king of Moab, 
when he oppressed the Israelites (Judg m. 
13). David’s ambassadors, returning from 
the Ammonite king by whom they had been 
insulted, stopped at Jericho until their beards 
grew (2 Sam x 5; 1 Chron xix 5) In 
Allah’s reign Hiel the Betlielite fortified the 
city, but lost or sacrificed his tw r o sons as 
predicted by Joshua (1 Km. xvi. 34) Dur¬ 
ing Elijah’s lifetime there was a community 
of the prophets at the place (2 Km n 5). 
Elijah, when about to be translated to heaven, 
passed through it with Elisha, and Elisha 
returned to it after finally parting with 
Elijah (4, 15, 18). The captives of Judah, 
taken by the Israelite army under Pekah, 
were set free at Jericho (2 Chron. xxviii. 
15). In its vicinity Zedekiah was captured 
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by his Babylonian pursuers (2 Kin xxv 5; 
Jer. xxxix 5; lii. 8). Three hundred and 
forty-five of its former inhabitants and their 
descendants returned from captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra li. 34 ; Neh. vn. 36) Some 
of its new populace helped to rebuild the wall 
of Jerusalem mi. 2) Bacehides, the Syrian 
general, repaired the fortifications of Jericho 
during the Maccabaean period (1 Mac ix .TO) 
In the early years of Herod the Great the 
Romans plundered Jericho (Antiq xiv 13,3). 
Subsequently Herod beautified it, established 
a royal palace, and on the lull behind the 
town built a citadel which he named Cyprus 
(xvi 5, 2, xvn. 13, 1; Wai l. 21, 4 and 9). 
There was also a hippodrome there at the 
time of Herod’s death (Antiq xvn 6, 5; 
War i 33, 6 and 8). The road from Jerusa¬ 
lem to Jericho was the scene of the action 
in the parable of the good Samaritan (Luke 
x. 30) At Jericho itself Jesus restored sight 
to blind Bartimaeus and his companion (Mat 
xx 29; Luke xvm. 33) There also he 
brought salvation to Zacchaeus, whose home 
wa*- in Jericho (xix 1, 2) 

Jericho, lying 825 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, had a tropical climate. 
Palms, balsams, sycomores, and henna flour¬ 
ished (Song i 14; Luke xix 2, 4, War iv 8, 
3). The rose plant ot Jericho was proverb¬ 
ially fine (Eeelus. xxiv 14) Ancient Jeri¬ 
cho stood close by the copious spring ‘Ain 
es-Sultau, apparently the fountain healed by 
Elisha (War iv 8, 3). Excavation has un¬ 
covered the remains of an Amonte town, 
which seems to have been destroyed before 
Israelite influence had affected its life The 
modem village of’Eriha (the Hebrew Y e nho 
a little altered) is H miles west of the 
Jordan, and IV southeast of the fountain. It 
is a small and miseiable place. 

Je'ri-el [probably, founded by God] 

A descendant of Tola, of the tribe of Issa- 
char (1 Chron. vn 2). 

Je-ri'jah. See J kri \h. 

Jer'i-moth [probably, heights]. 

1. A Benjamite, family of Bela (1 Chron 
vn 7). 

2. A Benjamite who joined David at Zik- 
lag (1 Chron xn 5). 

3. A sou of David, and father of Malia- 
lath, a wife of Eehoboam (2 Chron xi 18) 

4 A Levite, an overseer in connection with 
the temple in Hezekiah’s reign (2 Clirou 
xxxi 13). 

For others whose name sometimes appears 
as Jeremoth, see Jeremoth. 

Je'ri-oth [curtains] 

One of Caleb’s wives (1 Chron ii 18). 

Jer-o-bo'am [thepeoplebecome numerous]. 

1. An Ephraimite, who founded the king¬ 
dom of the ten tribes. His father was an 
official under Solomon, named Nebat, of the 
village of Zeredah in the Jordan valley ; his 
mother’s name was Zeruah, who was a widow 
at the time of his birth (1 Kin. xi. 26). As 


a young man he showed industry and ability: 
and Solomon, who was engaged in building 
operations at Jerusalem, made him overseer 
of the heavy work assigned to the house of 
Joseph (27, 28). One day as Jeroboam was 
walking outside of Jerusalem he was met by 
a prophet, Ahijali of Shiloh, clad in a new 
garment, who rent the cloth in twelve pieces, 
and gave ten to Jeioboam as a pledge that 
Jehovah destined him to be king over ten 
out of the twelve tribes News of the trans¬ 
action rea< hed Solomon, who sought to kill 
Jeroboam, but he escaped to Egypt, and was 
kindly received b> Sliisliak, its king (29-40). 
When the refugt e was notified that Solomon 
was dead and that an assembly of the tribes 
was to take place at Shechem to make Solo¬ 
mon’s son Kelioboam king, he returned to 
attend the meeting He put himself forward 
as spokesman of the people, and urged the 
alleviation of their burdens Rehoboam de¬ 
nied the petition, returning a foolish and ex¬ 
asperating answer Ten tribes thereupon 
revolted from the house of David and elected 
Jeroboam king The prophecy of Ahijah 
had come true: yet Jeroboam resolved to 
depart from the counsel by which it had 
been accompanied The prophet had ex¬ 
horted him to remain true to Jehovah, m 
which case the crowui should descend perma¬ 
nently in his family (37, 38). But he w T as 
afraid that it the people went up statedly to 
Jeiusalem to worship they would be w r on 
back to the house of Da\id and w T ould reject 
and slay him He therefore established a 
center of worship at each of the two ex¬ 
tremities of his kingdom, Dan m the north 
and Bethel m the south In defiance of the 
commandment which foibids the adoration 
of God by means of images, he set up a 
golden calf in each of the tw T o places (xii. 
26-30 ; 2 Chron xm 8), and recommended 
the worship as not altogether new T by using 
the familiar words of Aaron (Ex xxxii 4) 
It would seem that he still desired to worship 
Jehovah under the image of the calf. He 
not only thus established houses of high 
places w hich lacked the aik and the shekinah, 
but he made Israelites who were not of the 
tribe of Levi priests, doubtless because few 
or none of the lawful priests and other 
Levites consented to serve in the idolatrous 
and schismatic worship (1 Km xn. 31; 2 
Chron. xi 13-13, xin. 9). He further de¬ 
creed that the harvest festival, w T hich was 
celebrated in Judah on the fifteenth day of 
the seventh month, should be observed in 
the northern kingdom on the fifteenth day 
of the eighth month (1 Kin xii. 32, 33). 
The mass of the people conformed. Thus 
Jeroboam made Israel to sin. This abhorrent 
worship continued until the fall of the 
kingdom. The successive kings, with the 
possible exception of Hoshea, supported 
it and are accordingly described as walk¬ 
ing in the way of Jeroboam, the son 
of Nebat, who made Israel to sin (1 Kin. 
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XV. 26, 34; xvi. 19, 31; xxii. 52; 2 Kin. 
iii. 3; x. 29; xm. 2, 11; xiv 24; xv. 9, Id, 
24, 28) The idolatry established by Jero¬ 
boam was one cause which led to the carrying 
of the ten tribes into captivity to Assyria (2 
Kin. xvii 16); for it kept the Hebrew nation 
divided in twain and made two inferior king¬ 
doms where there had been one strong united 
people; and, as it was a degradation of the 
lofty spiritual worship of Jehovah, it resulted 
in lowering the spiritual tone of the northern 
Israelites Jeroboam was rebuked for his 
apostasy, first by an unnamed prophet from 
Judah, and then by Aliijah, the Shi Ionite, 
who had promised him the kingdom ; but he 
continued to the end unrepentant (1 Kin 
xm 1-xiv. 18). He fortified Shechem and 
Penuel, both sacred places. The former he 
made his residence, but seems to have taken 
up his abode later at beautiful Tirzah (1 Km 
xii 25; xiv. 17; Song vi 4) There was a 
desultory warfare between Jeroboam and 
Rehoboam (1 Kin. xv. 6), and a great battle 
was fought between Jeroboam and Reho- 
boam’s son and successor, Abijarn, in which 
the army of Israel was defeated with enor¬ 
mous slaughter, and Bethel, which was only 
10 miles fiom Jerusalem, temporarily lost to 
Israel (7; 2 Cliron xm 1-20); see Abij\m 
J eroboam was made king about 931 b c , and 
reigned twenty-two years (1 Km xiv. 20). 
One soil of his had "died in infancy (1-17); 
another, Nadab, ascended the throne (20). - 

2. The son of Joash, king of Israel, and 
his successor on the throne of the ten tribes. 
He was of the dynasty of Jehu, and the 
third in descent from that ruler. He became 
king in Samaria about the year 790 b o , and 
reigned forty-one years He found the king¬ 
dom in a low state, but raised it again to 
prosperity, capturing Damascus, the capital 
of Syria, and Hamath, one of the Hittite 
towns, and restoring to Israel the country 
from Hamath to the Dead Sea. These suc¬ 
cesses had been predicted by Jonah (2 Km. 
xiv. 23-28; cp. Deut in 17) Amos also 
prophesied in Jeroboam II’s reign (Amos 
i. 1). He drew a melancholy picture of the 
moral and religious state of Israel at the 
time (ii. 6-v. 27; viii. 4-6, etc ), and pre¬ 
dicted judgment from God (vii. 1-9 ; viii. 
7-10). For these prophecies of doom the 
priest at Bethel made a complaint against 
him to Jeroboam, but it does not seem to 
have brought any penalty on the prophet 
(vii. 10-17). Hosea also began his prophetic 
work in the northern kingdom during the 
lifetime of Jeroboam. The first three chap¬ 
ters pertain to that period. On the death 
of Jeroboam, his son Zechariah ascended the 
throne (2 Kin. xiv. 29). 

Je-ro'ham [he findeth mercy]. 

1. A Levite, an ancestor of the prophet 
Samuel (1 Sam. i. 1; 1 Chron. vi. 27, 34). 

2. A Benjamite, whose sons were chief men 
and dwelt at Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii. 27). 


See Jeremoth 2. He may be identical with 
the following. 

3. A Benjamite. father of Ibneiah who 
dwelt at Jerusalem (1 Cliron. ix. 8). 

4. A priest of the house of Malchijah (1 
Chron. ix. 12; Nell xi 12) 

5. A Benjamite of Gedor. whose sons joined 
David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xn 7). 

6. Father of the chief of the tnbe of Dan 
in the reign of David (1 Chron xxvii 22) 

7 Father of one of the captains who aided 
Jehoiada in putting Joash on the throne of 
Judah (2 Chron. xxni 1) 

Je-rub'ba-al and Je-mb'be-sheth. See 
Gideon 

Jer'u-el [probably, founded by God] 

A wilderness m Judah, adjacent to the 
cliff of Ziz, and tlieiefore m the vicinity of 
En-gedi (2 Chron xx 16) Exact situation 
unknown 

Je-ru'sa-lem [to the Hebrews it meant 
foundation of peace, secure habitation] 

The sacred city and well-known capital of 
Judah, of Judaea, of Palestine, and of the 
Jews throughout the world For the sake 
of convenient reference and clearness, the 
subject is presented under certain heads - 
I Name II The city in itself. 1 Site, 2 
Water supply, 3 Artificial defenses; 4 Not¬ 
able buildings in the time of Christ. Ill 
The history of the city 1 The Canaanite 
city, 2 The city of the Hebrews, 3 The 
city since Titus IY Modern excavation 

I. The name The earliest known name is 
Zhusalim , ?. e Jerusalem It was in use as 
early as the sixteenth century before Christ, 
long before the conquest of Canaan by the 
Hebrews under Joshua, being found in letters 
from its subject prince to Amenophis IV, 
king of Egypt, his lord Salem, of which 
Melchizedck was king, is a natural abbrevia¬ 
tion of Jerusalem and not unlikely denoted 
this city. The place is mentioned as Jerusa¬ 
lem in the account of the conquest of Canaan, 
but in that narrative it is also referred to as 
Jehus; in fact, this latter name is frequent 
after the conquest during the occupation of 
the city by the Jebusites; but when David 
captured the city and made it his capital, the 
old name of Jerusalem, or abbreviated Salem 
(Ps Ixxvi 2), became once more the sole 
designation The pronunciation of the final 
syllable has been modified by the later Jews, 
so that it resembles a dual and quite appro¬ 
priately suggests a double city. 

II. -1. The site. Jerusalem is situated on a 
table-land on the crest of the central ridge of 
Palestine and at one of its highest points. 
It has the same latitude as the northern end 
of the Dead Sea. The portion of the table¬ 
land occupied by the city is isolated from the 
rest of the plateau, except on the north. On 
the other sides it is encompassed by deep 
ravines. This jutting promontory is itself 
cut by another valley which, followed up¬ 
ward from its mouth at the southeastern 
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corner of the promontory at the junction of 
the southern and eastern ravines, trends like 
the arc of a circle for nearly a mile north¬ 
ward, midway sending a branch from its 
concave side due west. Such at least was 
the original configuration of the city’s site; 
hut in the course of centuries, through mu¬ 
nicipal improvements and the devastation of 
war, heights have been lowered and valleys 
filled. As a result of these ramifications, 
there are three principal hills, 
an eastern, a southwestern, 
and a northwestern. The east¬ 
ern hill is a ridge extending 
for somewhat more than half 
a mile from north to south, 
which rises to a height of 
from 200 to 300 feet above its 
encompassing valleys, tapers 
to a blunt point at its south¬ 
ern extremity, and at its 
northern end is almost sep¬ 
arated (the reference is to the 
ancient topography) from the 
table-land, of which it is a 
part, by a branch of the east¬ 
ern ravine. This ridge attains 
a general altitude of 2400 feet 
above sea level. There is some 
evidence that a slight depres¬ 
sion or valley, about 100 feet 
wide and in places 40 feet 
deep, lay athwart it toward 
the southern end from the so- 
called fountain of the Virgin 
northwesterly to the Tyro- 
poeon valley. The southwest¬ 
ern hill is much the largest of 
the three. In form it is ob¬ 
long, with a spur thrown out 
on the northeastern corner 
toward the eastern ndge. It 
rises abruptly from the encir¬ 
cling valleys Its broad sum¬ 
mit begins at an altitude of 
about 2400 feet above the level of the sea and 
swells 1,50 feet higher, with its greatest ele¬ 
vation on the west. The third hill is rather 
a projection of the plateau than an isolated 
mound It lies north of the one just de¬ 
scribed. The present elevation of that part 
included in the ante-Christian city is about 
2450 feet. This triad of hills, with the 
protecting ravines, afforded a strong posi¬ 
tion for a city, although it is encircled be¬ 
yond the ravines by hills which tower above 
it. The mountains are round about Jeru¬ 
salem. 

The eastern ravine is the valley of the 
Kidron. The hill to the east, which faces 
and overlooks the hills of the city, is the 
mount of Olives. The long ridge which runs 
north and south is the temple hill, called at 
least in that portion of its extent where the 
sanctuary stood, mount Monah. Its southern 
tapering extremity was known as Ophel. 
The pool m the valley at its extreme southern 


point is Siloam, and a pool just north of the 
temple area is Bethesda. 

Which height was mount Zion ? This ques¬ 
tion has received three principal answers • 1 
Mount Zion was the southwestern hill. This 
view has prevailed since the fourth century 
(1) Zion was the city of David (2 Sam. v. 
7-9), and Josephus says that the upper city, 
unquestionably the southwestern hill, was 
called the citadel by David (War v. 4, 1) 


Strangely enough, however Josephus does 
not explicitly call it Zion. (2) Mieali distin¬ 
guishes Zion from the temple lull (iv 2). (3) 
Too much building is spoken of m Neh. 
in for Zion to be part of the temple hill. 
(4) The sanctity of Zion is accounted for by 
the fact that it was for many years the abid¬ 
ing place of the ark, and was celebrated as 
such by David <2 Sam. vi. 32-18; 1 Km. viii. 
1-4; Ps. ii. 6). The name Zion thus became 
the title for Jerusalem as a whole in its 
quality as a holy city (Ps. xlviii.; lxxxvii ; 
cxxxiii 3). 2 Mount Zion was the northwest¬ 
ern hill (Warren). This hill is identified with 
that quarter of the city called by Josephus 
the Acra, which in Greek means hilltop or 
citadel. It is, indeed, styled by him the 
lower city, for so it was in his day; but 
originally it was much higher, and was cut 
down by Simon Maccabeeus because it com¬ 
manded the temple (Antiq. xiii. 6, 7). It 
was originally a suitable site for the Jebusite 



Pool of Siloam. 
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fortress. 3 Mount Zion was a portion of the city of David might then on occasion m- 
teiuple hill. The mam arguments for this elude the sanctuary or exclude it. The 

view are (1) The temple hill is best adapted Syrians erected a fortress in the city of David, 

by nature for a stronghold (2) The temple but Judas Maccabseus came and took posses- 

could be reached by going from the fountain sion of the sanctuary on mount Zion (1 Mac 

gate, up the stairs of the city of David, and I i. 33seq., iv. 36 seq ) According to this view, 


past the water gate (Neh. 
xii 37), steps which may be 
those that have been dis¬ 
covered ascending the ridge 
from the pool at the south¬ 
ern end. (3) Zion is spoken 
of as holy in terms such as 



are never applied to Jeru¬ 


salem, but are intelligible 


if Zion was the hill on 
which the temple stood 
Zion is called the hill of 
the Lord, the holy hill, the 
dwelling place of Jehovah 
(Ps. li 6, ix 11; xxiv 3, 
cxxxn 13) (4) In the First 
Book of the Maccabees Zion 
is the temple lull (l 33-38) 
The invariable distinction 
of the city of David from 
mount Zion and the sanc¬ 
tuary slums that the terms 
had undergone a change 
of meaning since 2 Sam 
v 7 The simplest expla¬ 
nation is that mount Zion 



was part of the temple bill, 
and by synecdoche often 
used for the whole of it, whereas the desig¬ 
nation city of David, which denoted the mu¬ 
nicipality of Jerusalem (‘2 Sam v 7; Antiq 
vii. 3, 2), was extended, with the growth of 
population, beyond the bounds of mount 
Zion and embraced the new’ suburbs on the 



Fountain of the Virgin 


neighboring hills, around which the protect¬ 
ing walls of the city were cast The term 


Cisterns of Jerusalem 

the stronghold captured by David occupied 
the northern part of the ridge on winch the 
temple was afterwards built (Ferguson) or, 
as the advocates of the theory are coming in 
increasing numbers to believe, the southern 
part, south of the temple, south also of the 
transverse ravine (Klaiber, Gutlie, Sayce). 

II 2 Water supply Although Jerusalem 
was often long and closely besieged and suf¬ 
fered grievous famine from having its sup¬ 
plies of lood cut off, there is no record of the 
inhabitants having e\er lacked water. In 
fact, it was the besiegers who were apt to 
w T ant water, not the besieged. There is no 
spring noitli of the city, and none is known 
at present east, west, or south which was not 
commanded by the walls, except En-rogel 
A living fountain to supply the Mamilla pool 
and the pool of the Sultan on the west has 
not been discovered. The southwestern hill 
is likewise w ithout springs, so far as known, 
although the dragon’s w r ell may have been 
such (Neh ii. 13) But the temple hill is 
well supplied (Tacitus, Hist v. 12). The 
known living sources and their reservoirs 
are the fountain of the Virgin on the eastern 
side, with abundant w r ater which w T as con¬ 
ducted by a subterranean chaunel to the pool 
of Siloam (see Gihon) ; the fountain of 
Siloam at the southern end of the hill, w’here 
also are to be sought, though their identifica¬ 
tion is difficult, the king’s pool, the pool that 
was made, and Solomon’s pool (Neh. ii. 14; 
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iii. 16 , War v. 4, 1); on the western side of 
the ndge, directly west of the temple, the 
so-called healing baths, Haminam esh-Shifa, 
and just north of the ridge, Bethesda 

The springs were supplemented by cisterns 
The towers, which were upon the city walls, 
contained immense reservoirs for ram water 
(War v 4, 3); and numerous cisterns, of 
which not a few still exist, were found in all 
parts of the city (Tacitus, Hist v. 12) 

Besides the supply afforded by the springs 
and cisterns of the city, water was also 
brought from a distance The Mannlla pool 
west of the city is probably the upper pool 
in the fuller’s field and, as the name denotes, 
the serpent’s pool (Is vn 3; xxxvi 2; War 
v 3, 2) An aqueduct brought the water 
from it to tne pool of the patriarch east of 
the Jaffa gate This is known to tradition 
as the pool of llezekiah, and is probably the 
pool Amygdalon —i e pool of the almond or 
tower, mentioned by Josephus (War v 11,4) 
From it a subterranean conduit passes east¬ 
ward A reservoir was also constructed at a 
late period north of the temple area, in 
ground made where the small valley diverged 
westward from the Kidron It was fed from 
the west It is now known as the pool of 
Israel, and is probably identical with the 
pool Strouthios (pool of the sparrow or of 
soapwort, which was used for cleansing wool), 
which existed when Jerusalem was besieged 
by Titus, and lay m front of the tow r er of 
Antonia (War v. 11, 4) But the most ex¬ 
tensive aqueduct w r as that which brought 
water to Jerusalem from beyond Bethlehem , 
see Etam. It is believed to considerably 
antedate the Christian era 

II 3 Artificial defenses Immediately after 
capturing Jerusalem, David took measures to 
enclose the city wuth a wall. The old Jebu- 
site stronghold, henceforth called the city of 
David, already existed. David, m addition, 
fortified the city round about, from Millo 
even round about (2 Sam v 9, 1 Chron xi. 
8). Solomon built Millo and the w r all of Je¬ 
rusalem, closing up the gap in the city of 
David (1 Kin ix 15, 24, xi 27). Succeed¬ 
ing kings made repairs and additions, until 
eventually at least the w r all passed near the 
present Jaffa gate on the west (2 Chron 
xxvi. 9), approached the valley of Hinnom 
on the south (Jer xix 2), ran near the pool 
of Siloam (2 Kin xxv 4), included Ophel 
(2 Chron. xxvii. 3; xxxiii 14), and on the 
north enclosed the suburb which grew up on 
the northwestern hill (2 Kin xiv. 13; 2 
Chron xxxiii 14; Jer xxxi 38) This wall 
was razed to the ground by Nebuchadnezzar 
(2 Kin. xxv 10) 

Nehemiah rebuilt the wall out of the old 
material (Neh. ii. 13-15; iv 2, 7; vi. 15). It 
began, so to speak, at the sheep gate (iii. 1), 
which was near the pool of Bethesda (John 
v. 2). This pool has been discovered near to 
the church of St. Anne, about 100 yards from 
the gate now called St. Stephen’s, and on 


what was originally the northern side of that 
branch of the Kidron valley which was in¬ 
terposed between the temple hill and the 
main plateau The sheep gate stood, there¬ 
fore, in this branch valley or on the slope of 
the plateau to the north or northwest. Near 
the sheep gate, m the direction aw T ay from the 
temple, were the towers of Meah and Han- 
aneel (Neh. iii 1; xii. 39) Then came the 
fish gate, in the new or second quarter of the 
city (m 3 ; Zeph i 10), and next the old gate 
(Neh in 6 ; xii. 39) Some distance on from 
the latter point was the broad wall (in 8; xii 

38) , and farther on the tower of the furnaces 
(iii 11; xii 38) To this there succeeded the 
valley gate, the technical designation of the 
valley on the west of the city being used (in 
13; cp n. 13-15), then the dung gate (iii 14), 
then the gate of the fountain, the wall of 
the pool of Siloam b> the king’s garden, at 
the southeastern corner of the city, and the 
stairs that go down from the city of David 
(15), to the east of this point was the water 
gate [of the temple?], w r ith a large open 
place before it (viii 1-3; xn 37) The wall 
next w r ent past the sepulchers of David, the 
pool that w r as made, and the house of the 
mighty (iii 16); the going up to the armory, 
at the turning of the wall (19), the house of 
the high priest. Eliasliib (20); then various 
points indicated by other houses unto the 
turning of the w T all, the corner (24): the 
turning of the wall and the tower which 
standeth out from the king’s upper house, 
that was by the court of the guard (25) 
Now t the Nethinim dwelt here in Ophel from 
over against the w ater gate [of the temple ?] 
toward the cast and this tower that standeth 
out (26; cp xi 21) Then a piece of wall 
from this tower to the wall of Ophel (m 27) 
The horse gate came next, above w hich the 
priests resided (28) It was on the eastern 
side of the city, overlooking the Kidron 
valley (Jer xxxi. 40) Then a portion of the 
w r all over against the house of [the priest] 
Zadok, then a section repaired by the keeper 
of the east gate [of the temple, probably] (Neh. 
iii 29). Presently the house of the Nethinim ; 
then a section from over against the gate of 
the Miphkad [which was probably a gate of 
the temple at the place where the sin offer¬ 
ing was burned, called the Miphkad, cp 
Ezek. xliii. 21] to the upper chamber of the 
tower (Neh. iii 31) ; and, finally, the sheep 
gate, which was the starting point of the de¬ 
scription (32) 

Two important gates of the former wall 
are not mentioned, though one at least ex¬ 
isted at this time, the corner gate (2 Kin 
xiv 13; 2 Chron. xxvi 9; cp. Zech xiv. 10) 
and the gate of Ephraim (Neh viii. 16; xii. 

39) The comer gate appears to have been 
the extreme northwestern point of the city 
(Jer. xxxi. 38), and it was distant 400 cubits 
from the gate of Ephraim (2 Kin. xiv. 13). 
Through this latter gate the road to Ephraim 
passed; presumably, therefore, it was in the 
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northern wall of the city, and if so, then 
east of the comer gate It was certainly 
west of the old gate (Neh xii 39) Begin¬ 
ning with the sheep gate and following the 
northern wall westward, the order of gates 
and towers is sheep gate, towers of Meali and 
Hananeel, fish gate, old gate, gate of Ephraim, | 
corner gate. Whether the broad wall and ■ 
tower of furnaces were beyond the corner j 
gate is difficult to determine It is to be oh- i 
served that the gates of the corner and Eph¬ 
raim occur in that part of the wall where it 
is recorded that “ they left Jerusalem ” (in 8, 

R V. margin), as though the wall required no 
repairs at this point 

There was also a gate of Benjamin, through 
w'lnch the road to Benjamin passed (Jer 
xxwm 7; Zech. xiv 10) This may have 
been but another name for the gate of Eph¬ 
raim After the fall of Samaria and the 
virtual disappearance of Ephraim from geo¬ 
graphical parlance, the gate of Ephraim 
would naturally come to be known as the 
gate of Benjamin, and when the walls of the 
city w r ere rebuilt, after the exile, to be called 
indifferently the gate of Benjamin or of 
Ephraim or, eventually, of Damascus. 


they might be able to stand a siege (Ecclus. 
1 1-4 ; for need, cp. Antiq xn. 1, 1). In 168 
B. c. Antiochus Epiphaues had the walls of 
Jerusalem thrown down and a fortress with 
a great and strong w T all and mighty towers 
erected m the city of David, perhaps abroad 
designation meaning the city as distinct from 
the temple (1 Mac l 31, 33, 39 , 2 Mac v. 
24-26) This fortress became celebrated as 
the Acra. It overlooked the temple (.Antiq. 
xm 6, 7), and foi twenty-five years w’as a 
menace to the Jew s About two years after the 
demolition of the city walls, Judas Maccabseus 
partly restored them, strengthening the outer 
wall of the temple, but only to have his 
w ? ork undone (1 Mac iv 60; vi. 18-27, 62) 

I His brother and successor, Jonathan, 1iow t - 
j ever, renewed the work, proposing additional 
1 fortifications and lebuildmg and repairing 
the walls, particularly around the temple 
hill (1 Mac x 10 , xn 36, 37 , Antiq xm 5, 
11) His brother Simon carried the work to 
completion (1 Mac xni 10; xiv. 37; Antiq. 
xni 6.4) Under this great pnest-kmg, not 
only were the walls of the city built, but the 
foreign garrison was forced in the year 142 
b c to evacuate the Acra (1 Mac xm 49-51). 



Exterior of the Damascus Gate. 


During the interval between Nehemiah 
and Christ the fortifications of Jerusalem 
suffered many vicissitudes About 150 years 
after the building of Nehemiah’s wall, the 
high priest, Simon the Just, found it neces¬ 
sary to fortify the temple and the city so that 


After a time the fortress was demolished and 
the hill on which it had stood was graded 
down so as to be lower than the level of the 
temple (1 Mac. xiv. 36; xv. 28; Antiq. xiii. 
6, 7) Simon appears also to have taken up 
his residence in the fortress Baris, which 
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protected the temple on the north (1 Mac. 
xiii. 52; cp. Neh ii. 8). In the reign of John 
Hyrcanus a portion of the fortifications of the 
city was dismantled by Antioch us Sidetes, 
but the rum seems to have been repaired by 
John (Antiq. xiii 8, 3 : 1 Mac xvi 23) John 
also remodeled and strengthened the fortress 
Bans (Antiq xvin. 4, 3 ; cp. xv. 11, 4). Pom- 
pey found the defenses of Jerusalem strong 
On finally capturing the city in 63 b c, he 
demolished the walls (Tacitus, Hist v. 1); 
and next two leferences) Caesar allowed 
them to be rebuilt (Antiq xiv 8. 5; War l 
10, 3 and 4) On the north they consisted of 
two walls which Herod and his Roman allies 
took in the year 37 b c , but did not destroy 
(Antiq xiv 16, 2 and 4 , cp xv 1, 2) 

At the time of Christ, Jerusalem had the 
two walls aforementioned on the north, and 
shortly afterwards three Josephus identi¬ 
fies the first and innermost wall as the w ork 
of David, Solomon, and succeeding kings 
He describes it by reference to landmarks of 
his day as extending from the tow er of Hip- 


the tower of Antonia, formerly called Baris, 
north of the temple (War v 4, 2). Herod 
Agnppa I., w'ho reigned over Judaea from a. 
d 41 to 44, undertook a third wall in order 
to include within the city limits the unpio- 
tected suburb of Bezetha, which had grow’n 
up outside of the foitifications After laying 
the foundations, however, he relinquished 
the w T ork at the command of the emperor Clau¬ 
dius It was finally completed by the Jews 
themselves It began at the tow T er of Hip- 
incus, extended northward to the tow’er of 
Psephmus. at the northwest corner of the city 
(War v 3, 5, 4, 3), turned eastward and 
j passed on to the women's towers, which 
! stood west of the northern highway and near 
the monuments of Helena, queen of Adiabene 
(v. 4, 2; Antiq xx 4, 3), included the tradi¬ 
tional site of the camp of the Assyrians (War 
v 7, 3), passed the ca\es of the kings , bent 
southw ard at the corner tow er. near the monu¬ 
ment of the fuller , and joined the old wall at 
the valley of the Kidron (v 4, 2) The cir¬ 
cumference of the walls w*as 33 stadia, a little 
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picus, which stood immediately south of the 
modem Jaffa gate at the northwest corner of 
the old city wall, eastward to the west clois¬ 
ter of the temple; and from the tower of 
Hippicus south and east by the pool of Siloam 
and Ophel to the eastern cloister of the tem¬ 
ple (War v 4, 2) It enclosed the south¬ 
western and eastern hills. The second w all 
encompassed the northern and principal busi¬ 
ness quarter of the city (War v. 4, 2; for 
bazaars in this section, 8, 1 ; i 13, 2 ; Antiq. 
xiv. 13, 3). It began at the gate Gennath, 
that is, by interpretation, the garden gate, 
which belonged to the first w T all and stood 
not far east of the tower of Hippicus (War 
v. 4, 2 ; 3, 2 for gardens); and terminated at 


less than 4 miles (v. 4, 3). The defenses of 
the city were augmented by the fortress 
of Antonia at the temple, and by the palace 
of Herod with its adjacent tow T ers on the 
western wall. All these fortifications Titus 
razed to the ground on his capture of the city 
in a. d. 70 He left only the group of three 
towers, Hippicus, Phasaelus, and Mariamne, 
and so much of the wall as enclosed the city 
on the west side He spared this portion of 
the wall in order that it might afford protec¬ 
tion to his garrison, and the towers that pos¬ 
terity might see w r hat kind of a city it was 
which Roman valor had taken (War vii 1,1) 
II. 4. Notable buildings in the time of Christ 
Besides the walls which have been already 
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described, there were many structures to 
awaken conflicting emotions in the pious and 
patriotic Israelite*. Foremost w T as the tem¬ 
ple Adjoining it on the north, within its 
area and controlling it, w T as the fortress of 
Antonia occupied by a ltoiuan garrison. 
west of it stood the council house, probably 
the place where the council of the nation or 
sanhedrin met; a little more to the westward, 
at the blither end of the bridge which sprang 


j 1), and in the hippodrome men were confined 
(xvn. 9, 3; War l. 33, 6). Other buildings 
w T ere the house of the high priest (Mat xxvi. 
3 , Luke xxn 54 ; War ii. 17, 6); the house 
of records, near the temple (War ii 17, 6; 
vi. 6, 3) ; the palace of the proselyte queen 
| of Adiabene. Helena (ibid ) 
j 111. 1 The city of the Canaamtes If the 
, Salem of Melcliizedek be Jerusalem, as is 
| probable, the city first emerges iu history 



Remains of an Ancient Bridge in the Western Wall of the Temple 
It is near |he southwest* in coiikm, incisures 'Hi feet in width contains atones 19 and 26 leet in length, and onc^ 
‘•panned the* T\topopon It is known as Robinson’s Arch 


from the western cloister of the temple and 
spanned the Tyropceon valley, lay the gym¬ 
nasium or xystos, an object of abhorrence on 
account of its demoralizing and heathenizing 
influence ; above it, looking dow T n into it and 
peering across the valley into the sanctuary, 
rose the palace of the Asmonteans, recalling 
the heroic achievements of the Maccabees. 
Or taking a wider circuit, to the north of the 
temple beyond the fortress of Antonia was 
the pool of Bethesda with its healing waters; 
away to the w'est, at the opposite side of the 
city from the temple, stood the magnificent 
palace of Herod with its impregnable towers, 
the residence of the procurators w T lien in 
Jerusalem ; around toward the south was the 
pool of Siloam, and not too far from it were 
the sepulchers of the kings (see the several 
articles) In this neighborhood may best be 
sought the very large amphitheater erected 
by Herod the Great m the plain (Antiq xv. 

8, 1). It was, perhaps, the same as the hip¬ 
podrome, which lay south from the temple 
(War ii. 3, 1), for chariot races as well as 
wild beast fights and gladiatorial combats 
seem to have taken place in it (Antiq xv. 8. [ 


in the days of Abraham, w hen it already had 
a king of the Semitic race, who was at the 
same time priest of the Most High God (Gen. 
xiv 18) Manetho, an Egyptian priest and 
historian of the third century before Christ, 
transmits a tradition, w T hich may contain 
considerable truth and w T hich chronologically 
belongs here, to the effect that the nation of 
the shepherd kings to the number of 240,000 
were driven out of Egypt by Thoummosis 
[or Amosis, i e Aahmes (Eusebius, Chron. 
15-17)], and fled toward Syria ; but fearing 
the Assyiiaus, who had dominion over Asia, 
they built a city in the country now called 
Jud'tea of sufficient size to contain the multi¬ 
tude and named it Jerusalem (con Apion. 
i 14, 15) This expulsion of the shepherds 
took place, according to Manetho, several cen¬ 
turies before the exodus of the children of 
Israel, and must not be confounded with 
the later event (l 26 seq ). It occurred s6me- 
where about 1600 b. c. The earliest mention 
of Jerusalem in a document of which the 
original is extant is about 1500 B. c , when 
it still has a Semite as its governor, but 
is subject to Amenophis IV., king of Egypt. 
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This was before the exodus. When the 
Israelites entered Canaan, Jerusalem was 
ruled by a king, still a Semite, and occupied 
by Amorites, or more definitely by Jebusites 
Joshua defeated its king and .his allies at 
Gibeon, drove them down the pass of Beth- 
horon, and slew them in the lowdand (Josh, 
x.). But no attempt was made to enter the 
city. The Jebusites still dwelt in it. It was 
allotted to the tribe of Benjamin , but as it 
stood on the border of Judah, its castle com¬ 
manded a portion of the territory of two tribes 
(Josh xv 8, xvm. 28). In the war which 
was waged by the several tribes against the 
Canaamtes within their own bounds after 
the death of Joshua, Judah fought against 
Jerusalem, took it, and set it on fire (Judg. 
i 8). But apparently Judah did not capture 
the citadel. Neither did Benjamin (21). 
Hence, when the city was rebuilt, it w’as still 
under the shadow of the Jebusite stronghold 
and uts inhabitants were Jebusites It was a 
city of foreigners and a reproach in the 
midst of the land (Josh, xv 63; Judg l 21; 
xix 11, 12). Such was the state of affairs 
w r hen David began his career. When he had 
slain Goliath, he returned from the field of 
battle by way of Jerusalem and brought the 
head of the Philistine thither Possiblv he 
erected it on a spear in view of the city; at 
any rate he displayed it before the eyes of 
the Jebusites (1 Sam xvii 54). It was a 
prophecy to this stronghold of mocking for¬ 
eigners of what awaited them And when 
he became king of all Israel, and found a 
united and enthusiastic nation obedient to 
him, and the jealousy between Judah and 
Benjamin allayed, he at once led his troops 
against the border towrn, and in face of the 
derision of the inhabitants, who believed 
their walls to be impregnable, gained posses¬ 
sion (2 Sam. v. 6 seq ). Henceforth for many 
centuries Jerusalem was a city of the He¬ 
brews. 

III. 2. The city of the Hehews David made 
Jerusalem the capital of his kingdom, and 
took measures to make it the religious center 
also. The ark, which had had no dwelling 
place of its own since Jehovah forsook Shiloh, 
he brought to Jerusalem and pitched a suit¬ 
able tent for it, and he began the collection 
of materials for a temple The city shared 
in the prosperity of Solomon’s reign. The 
walls were enlarged, the temple was erected 
on a scale of great magnificence, and sur¬ 
rounded by a wall which gave it the appear¬ 
ance of a fortress, and a royal palace was 
built not inferior to the temple in splendor. 
In the next reign, however, the army of 
Shishak, king of Egypt, entered the city and 
robbed the temple and the palace of their 
treasures (1 Km. xiv. 25 seq), and about 
eighty years later bands of Philistines and 
Arabs gained brief admission to the city and 
carried off plunder (2 Chron. xxi. 17). The 
population was in the meanwhile increasing, 
quarters of the city began to be distinguished 


(2 Kin xx 4; xxii. 14), and before the be¬ 
ginning of the eighth century a suburb on 
the northwestern hill was enclosed by an 
addition to the city wall. This part of the 
city was the mercantile district, and con¬ 
tinued to be such after the exile and until 
the destruction of the city by Titus (War v. 
8,1). Here w T ere the sheep and the fish gates, 
and the quarter was skirted by the valley of 
the cheesemongers. In the reign of Amaziah 
a portion of the city w r all w’as broken dowrn, 
and temple and palace w r ere despoiled of 
treasure by the northern Israelites (2 Kin 
xiv. 13, 14). Uzziah and Jotham repaired 
the rum, strengthened the walls, and erected 
new towers for defense (2 Chron xxvi 9 , 
xxvii. 3) But they had perhaps other rums 
to care for than those w'rought by war, for in 
Uzziah’s reign the city was visited by a 
memorable earthquake (Amos l 1 , Zech. 
xiv. 5; Antiq ix 10, 4) Under Ahaz the 
city was besieged, but not taken, by the 
noithern Israelites in alliance w’ltli the Syri¬ 
ans (2 Kin xvi. 5). and shortly afteiwards, 
by reason of the king’s inclination to heathen¬ 
ism, the lamps of the temple were allowed to 
go out, the offering in the holy place ceased, 
and the temple was closed (2 Kin xvi 14 
seq.; 2 Chron xxwn 24 xxix 7) Heze- 
kiah reopened the temple and restored the 
service, but he w'as obliged to empty the 
royal and the sacred treasuries and to strip 
the plates of gold from the temple doors in 
older to raise a sum sufficient to purchase 
exemption from a threatened raid by the 
Assyrians, and even this relief was but tem¬ 
porary, for eventually Assyrian troops stood 
before the w T alls (2 Clnon xxix 3. 2 Km. 
xviii 15 seq ) The city w T as, however, de¬ 
livered by the providential outbreak of pes¬ 
tilence in the camp of the enemy (2 Km 
xix. 35) When Manasseh returned from 
captivity he built walls foi the city and 
strengthened the fortifications (2 Chron 
xxxm 14) Dm mg the reigns of the sons 
and grandson of Josiah the city expenenced 
its overwhelming calamities Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar besieged it in the days of Jehoiakim, en¬ 
tered it, bound but eventually released the 
king, and carried off costly vessels from the 
temple and a number of noble youth (2 Kin. 
xxiv. 1; 2 Chron xxxvi 6;Dan.i 1). Again 
he came, emptied the royal and the sacred 
treasuries, seized the remaining vessels of 
gold and silver belonging to the temple, car¬ 
ried king Jehoiachm a prisoner to Babylon, 
and deported the best and most useful citizens 
(2 Kin. xxiv 10 seq ). Nine years later, in 
the reign of Zedekiah, he laid siege to the 
city for the third time The investment 
lasted two years. The misery within the 
walls was extreme. Finally a breach was 
made, the city was taken, the temple and the 
palaces were burnt, the wall was broken 
down, and the remnant of the population, 
save the poorest, was deported (2 Kin. xxv.). 
The city lay waste for fifty years. Zerub- 
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babel and 50,000 followers returned to Jeru- III 3. The city since Titus. Under the em- 
salem in 538 B. c., and at the beginning of peror Hadrian the Eomans commenced to re- 
the next year laid the foundation of the fortify Jerusalem as a gentile city, and hold 
temple (Ezra ii. 64, 65; in. 8 ) The walls it against its former inhabitants. This seems 
of the city were rebuilt under Nehennah to have been one mam cause of the Jewish 
about 445 B. c. The supreme power was then revolt under Bai-cocheba (about A. D. 132 to 
in the hands of the Persians, from whom it 133 j On its suppression, the rebuilding of 
passed, under Alexander the Great, to the the uty was resumed and completed The 
Macedonian Greeks. The city was taken by old name Jerusalem was discarded. It was 
Antiochus the Great 203 B. c , retaken by called Colonia iElia Capitolina Colonia to 
the Egyptians in 199, and opened its gates denote that it was a Roman colony, ^Elia in 
again to Antiochus coming as a friend in 198. honor ot Hadrian, whose prsenomen was 
In 170 B c. Antiochus Emplianes took Jeru- ^Elius, and Capitolina because it was dedi- 
salem, subsequently desecrating the temple ; cated to Jupiter Capitolinus To this heathen 
see Histoky. But the Maccabees arose , and deity a temple was dedicated on the spot 
111 I 60 B c. Judas retook the city and punhed where those of Solomon, Zeiubbabel, and 
the temple. The kings of the Asmomean 1 Herod had stood The Jews were forbidden, 
race built near the temple a citadel called ! on pain of death, to entei within its walls. 
Baris or the tower . see Antonia, Towlr of | The Christians were, peiliaps, by this time 
Pomjiey captured Jerusalem 63 b c, breaking sufficiently distinguished from the Jew T s not 
down part of the wall, Crassus despoiled | to come under the piohibition The name 
the temple in 54 b c and the Parthians ' TEha continued foi many centuries The 
plundered the city in 40 n c. Jerusalem was ! emperor Constantine first partially, and then 
taken again in 37 B c by Herod the Great, completely, removed the prohibition against 
w T ho repaired the walls, adorned the city the Jew’s entering the Holy City. In 326 
with various edifices and rebuilt the temple Helena, his mother, caused two churches to 
on a scale of magnificence which markedly bo built at Bethlehem and on the mount of 
contrasted with the compaiatively humble Olives, and m 336 the emperoi himself 
character of Zerubbabed's temple The work elected the first cliuich of the Holy Sepul- 
began 20-19 b u , and was not quite completed cher; see Calvaky In June, 613, Jeiusa- 
when our Lord was on earth, lieiod also lent was taken by stoim by the Peisians 
strengthened the citadel and called it Antonia under Cliosioes II , thousands of the mhab- 
(q v) When he passed away theie were itants w’ere massacred and other thousands 
two walls, in whole or in part encompassing were earned off prisoners to Persia, and the 
Jerusalem, against one m Solomon's time A church of the Holv Sepulcher was burnt 
third wall W’as begun by Herod Agnppa (about down In 628, on the death of Chosroes, 
A I) 42 or 43) a dozen years aftei the cru- Jeiusalem was retaken by the Roman empe- 
cifixion. In a D 70 the Romans, undei Titus, roi, Heraclius. In 637 it sunendeied on 
took Jerusalem, the temple and nearly all conditions to the Arabs undei Omar. Soon 
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the city having been burnt or otherwise de- afterwards the conqueror built the Dome of 
stroyed during the siege. He broke down the Rock, which Europeans call the mosque 
all the walls, with the exception of part of of Omar, upon, or very near, the site of the 
the western one and three towers, Hippicus, temple of Solomon. During the period 
Phasaelus, and Mariamne, which he left to that Jerusalem was luled by the Saracens, 
show posterity the nature of the defenses he the tieatment of the Christian pilgrims 
had succeeded in capturing (War vii. 1 , 1 ). w T ho visited the sacred shrines varied. Once 
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the church of the Holy Sepulcher was 
set on fire under a Fatimite ruler, but on the 
whole there was toleration. It was different 
when the Saracens were displaced by the 
Turks in a. d 1077. The insults and oppres¬ 
sion practiced by the semi-savages who had 
now gained power, threw all middle and 
central Europe into a ferment, and brought 
on the crusades. In the first of these reli¬ 
gious expeditions Jerusalem was taken by 
storm on July 15,1099, and a Christian king¬ 
dom established, winch continued eighty- 
eight years. During the Christian occupa¬ 
tion many fresh sites were considered to have 
been discovered, the buildings connected with 
the Holy Sepulcher were enlarged and made 
more splendid, and other edifices erected in 
the city. In 1187 it had to be surrendered 
to Saladin, sultan of Egypt and Syria, and 
with the exception of two short periods, when 
the Christians again possessed it, has remained 
in Mohammedan hands. Of late its popula¬ 
tion has largely increased In 1863 it was 
estimated at 5000 Mohammedans, 3606 Clnis- 
tians,and 7100 Jews, total 15,706 (Keith John¬ 
ston ) In 1892 I)r Selah Met rill. Dm ted States 
consul at Jerusalem, leported to his go\em¬ 
inent that the Jews alone amounted to 25,322 
In this year also a railway was completed 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Ten years later the 
Jews had increased in number to 40,000 
IV. Modern excavation. “An inscription in 
Arabic over the Yafa [i e the Jaffa] gate,” 
says Prof. Eobinson, “as well as others m 
various places, records that the present w alls 
of Jerusalem were rebuilt by order of sultan 
Suleiman in a h [the year of the Hegira] 
948, corresponding to a. d. 1542. They appear 
to occupy very nearly the site of the former 
walls of the middle ages, which weie several 
times thrown down and rebuilt during the 
crusades, a slight deviation only being visi¬ 
ble around the northwest corner, on both the 
northern and western sides The materials 
were probably those of the former w alls: and 
are m great part apparently ancient” (Bib. 
Res i. 384). The foundations are in some places 
built of very large stones, w r hich may have 
formed part of the ancient walls. It may be 
asked also, May not fragments of the old first, 
second, and third walls have escaped destruc¬ 
tion, even m places where they did not coin¬ 
cide in direction with the present city walls? 
The answer must be in the affirmative Prof. 
Eobinson, in 1838, found near the Damascus 
gate large ancient beveled stones, which had 
apparently never been disturbed since they 
were first put in position. He regarded them 
as probably belonging to the guardhouse de¬ 
fending a gate which existed prior to the 
days of Herod (Bib Res. i. 463). Eobinson 
also believed that he and Mr. Whiting found 
traces of the northwestern part of the foun¬ 
dations of Agrippa’s wall (465), the observa¬ 
tion having been confirmed by Hanauer be¬ 
fore the remains were covered with buildings 
(Palestine Explm\ Fund Quarterly Statement , 


Oct., 1892, p 295) Sir Charles Warren, under 
the auspices of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, made extensive excavations in Jeru¬ 
salem from Feb , 1867, till April, 1870, sink¬ 
ing shafts through the debris , w T hich at one 
place was 125 feet deep, covering the ancient 
city. He found and traced lor a considerable 
distance the wall ofOphel (Wilson and Warren, 
Recovery of Jerusalem , 286-289). Since then 
i Mr Henry Maudsley, C. E., traced the course 
| of the first wall by iclics of it still remaining 
1 on mount Zion (Twenty-one Years, 59). When, 
in 1885, an excavation w T as made for the foun¬ 
dation of the Giand New Hotel, a little north 
of Hippieus, a portion of the second w^all w T as 
traced lor about 120 feet. The work of ex¬ 
cavation was continued by the Exploration 
Fund, with Di F J Bliss as director of the 
operations, and the lemanih of walls along 
the valley of Hinnom weie discoveied 

Je-ru'sha and Jerushah [possession] 

Wife of Uzziali, king of Judah, and mother 
of his successor, Jotham (2 Kin xv. 33, 2 
Chron. xxvn. 1). 

Je-sha'iah, m A V twice Jesaiah (1 

Chi on in 21, Nell xi 7) [Jehovah is opu¬ 
lent, or Jehovah hath saved] 

1 A son of Jedutliun, and a musician in 
the reign of David (1 Chron. xxv 3) 

2 A Levite, son of Kehabiah ; he also was 
in David’s reign (1 Chron xx\i 25) 

3 A son of Hananiali, and a descendant 
of Zerubbabel (1 Chron in 21) 

4 A son of Athaliah and head of the 
father’s house of Elam, who, with seventy 
males, returned from Babylon with Ezra 
(Ezra vm 7) 

5 A Merante Levite who returned m the 
same company (Ezra vm 19). 

6 A Benjamite, the father of Ithiel (Neh 
xi. 7) 

Jesh'a-nah [old]. 

A city m the hill country of Ephraim, 
wrested by Abijah from the northern king¬ 
dom (2 Chron. xiii 19 ; cp xv. 8). It is be¬ 
lieved to be the village called Isanas, where 
Herod the Great defeated the general of An- 
tigonus (Antiq. xiv 15, 12). Clermont- 
Ganneau identified it with the modern vil¬ 
lage of ‘Ain Sinia, about 3 miles N. by W of 
Bethel See Shen. 

Jesh-a-relah. See Asharelah 

Je-sheb'e-ab [father’s dwelling]. 

A descendant of Aaron. His family be¬ 
came the fourteenth course of the priesthood 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 13). 

Je'sher [probity, uprightness]. 

A son of Caleb (1 Chron. ii. 18). 

Jesh'i-mon [a waste, a desert]. 

1 . A wilderness at the northeastern end of 
the Dead Sea, not far from Pisgah and Peor 
(Num. xxi. 20; xxiii. 28). Beth-jeshimoth 
was situated in it; see Beth-jeshimoth. 

2. A wilderness to the north of the hill 
Hachilah and of Maon (1 Sam. xxiii. 19, 24; 
xxvi. 1, 3) 
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It. is probable that Jeshimon in these pas¬ 
sages is not a proper name, but should be 
rendered desert, as in R. V. 

Je-shi'shai [pertaining to an old man], 

A Gadite, descended from Buz (1 Chron. 
v. 14) 

JeBh-o-h&'iah [perhaps, Jehovah doth 
humble]. 

A Simeonite prince (1 Chron. iv 36). 

Jesh'u-a, in A V. once Jeshuah (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 11), an inconsistency not lound in the 
onginal edition of A V. [a late form of 
Joshua, Jehovah is salvation] 

1. Joshua, the military leader m the vars 
of Canaan (Neh vin 17) 

2. A descendant of Aaron His family had 
grown to a father’s house in the time of 
David and was made the ninth of the twenty- 
four courses into which David divided the i 
priests (1 Chron xxiv 1, 6, 11) 

3 One of the Levites m Hezekiali’s reign 
ivho had to do with the receipt and distribu- ! 
turn of the freewill otfenngs m the temple 
(2 Chron xxxi 15). 

4. A high priest who returned with Zerub- 
babel from Babylon (Ezra n 2, Neh vn 7). 
He was the son of Jozadak He built the 
altar of burnt oflenng, and encouraged the 
workmen and the people generally to rebuild 
the temple (Ezra lii 2-9) In Zechariah’s 
prophecies he is called Joshua, and stands as 
the priestly representative of the returned ex¬ 
iles to whom divine support is gi\en (Zech. 
iii 1-10; vi. 11-13) 

5. A man of the house of Pahath-moab, 
some of whose children returned with 
Zerubbabel and others from captivity (Ezra 
li. 6 ; Neh vii 11). 

6. A Levite, head of a Levitical family, 
who, with members of the family, returned 
from captivity wuth Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 40; 
Neh. vii. 43; xii 8). He actively assisted 
Jeshua, the high priest, in stimuiating the 
workmen and people to rebuild the temple 
(Ezra in 9). The representative of the 
house bearing his name affixed his seal to the 
covenant (Neh x. 9) From the last passage, 
it appears that Jeshua was the son of Azaniah 
(9). In Neh. xii. 24 the word ben , the son of, 
after Jeshua is probably a corruption ; per¬ 
haps a corruption of Bani (cp ix. 4,5). Not 
unlikely it was this Levite Jeshua who was 
the father of the ruler of Mizpah, Ezer, w T ho 
repaired a portion of the wall (iii 39). 

7. A Levite, probably of the aforemen¬ 
tioned family, who aided Ezra in explaining 
the law to the people (Neh. viii 1), and in 
preparing them for a more heartfelt worship 
of Jehovah (ix. 4, 5). 

8. A village of southern Judah (Neh xi 26). 
Jesh'u-run, in A. V once Jesurun (Is 

xliv. 2) [righteous one]. 

A name of endearment used in poetry for 
the nation of Israel with reference to the moral 
character which they were created to exhibit 
(Deut xxxii. 13, xxxiii. 5, 26; Is. xliv 2). 


Je-si'ah. See Isshiah. 

Je-sim'i-el [God setteth up] 

A prince of the tribe of Simeon (1 Chron. 
iv. 36). 

Jesse. 

Son of Obed, family of Perez. He was 
descended from Nahshon, chief of the tribe 
of Judah in the days of Moses, and from 
Ruth the Moabitess (Ruth iv. 18-22). He 
w T as father of eight sons, the youngest of 
whom w r as David (1 Sam. xvn. 12-14). To 
judge from 1 Chron n 15, one of them died 
without leaving posterity unless, as is less 
probable, Eliku (xxui 18) has been lost from 
the register Jesse had two daughters, but 
by a dill ere nt wife from David’s mother (u. 
16 , cp 2 Sam x\n 25) Jesse lived at Beth¬ 
lehem, to which Samuel was sent to anoint a 
king from among his* son>> After seven of 
them had been passed before him in the 
order of their birth, David was called from 
the dock which he was tending, and on his 
armal was anointed king (1 Sam xvi. 1-13) 
After Saul had become jealous of David he 
usually called him the son of Jes.se (xx 31 ; 
xxn 7, xxv 10). in older to emphasize 
David’s humble ongin Saul ignored the 
fact that his own fathei wms no more a king 
than was David’s fathei In the cave of 
Adullam David w T as joined by his father, lus 
mothei, and his brothers He allowed Ins 
brothers to share the dangers of Ins wander¬ 
ings, but placed his paieuts under the pro¬ 
tection of the king of Moab, the native land 
of his ancestress Ruth, till he knew what 
God had in store for him in the future (xxii. 
3-4' It is uncertain when Jesse died. Al¬ 
though of good ancestry and himself an 
able man. yet his station m life was lowly. 
Tins humble position of the family is al¬ 
luded to bv the prophets i Is xi 1, 10, cp. 
Mic v 2; Rom xv 12). and was recalled by 
all who refused the rule of the house of 
David (2 Sam. xx 1,1 Kin xn 16,2 Chron. 
x. 16). 

Jes'u-i. See Ishvi 

Jes'u-run. See Jeshurun. 

Je'sus, an imitation of the Greek form of 
Jeshua, whieh in turn is a late form of 
Jehoshua or Joshua [Jehovah is salvation]. 

1 Joshua, the military leader in the wars 
of Canaan (A. V. of Acts vii. 45 ; Heb. iv. 8); 
see Joshua 

2. An ancestor of Christ, who lived about 
four hundred years after David (Luke iii. 
29) The A. V , following a different Greek 
text, calls him Jose. 

3 In the Septuagint the name occurs sev¬ 
eral times in the Apocrypha. It was borne by 
the author of Eeclesiasticus, and twelve per¬ 
sons with this name are mentioned by Jo¬ 
sephus outside of his references to Joshua 
and to Christ It was a common name among 
the Jews of the Greek-speaking period. 

4. A Jewish Christian, also called Justus^ 
associated wdtli Paul (Col. iv. 11). 
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5. The name of our Lord. See Jesus 
Christ. 

Je'BUs Christ. 

Our Lord was named Jesus in accord¬ 
ance with the directions of the angel to 
Joseph ^Mat. i. 21) and Mary (Luke l. 31). 
When given to ordinary children it merely 
expressed, if anything, the parent’s faith in 
God as the saviour of Ins people, or their faith 
in the coming salvation of Israel When 
given to Mary’s child it was designed to ex¬ 
press the special office he would fulfill: 
“ Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall 
save his people from their sins” (Mat. l 21). 
Christ is from the Greek Chi istos , anointed, 
corresponding to the Hebrew Mashialt, anoint¬ 
ed, Messiah. Jesus theiefore was our Lord’s 
personal name and Christ was his title (the 
Christ); though the latter was early used also 
as a proper name, as it is by us, either alone 
or with Jesus. 

It is the object of the following article to 
sketch the progress of our Lord’s life on 
earth, so as to place its principal events in 
their probable older and relation. 

Chronology The exact dates of the birth, 
baptism, and death of Jesus cannot be abso¬ 
lutely demonstrated; but most scholars now 
agree within narrow limits Our ordinary 
Christian calendar originated with Dionysius 
Exiguus, a Roman abbot who died A l). 556 
He first selected the year of the incarnation 
as that before and after which dates should 
be reckoned He fixed, however, on the year 
of Rome, 754, as that m which Christ was born, 
and that year consequently equals a. d 1 
But the statements of Josephus make it clear 
that Herod the Great, who died shortly after 
Jesus was born (Mat ii 19-22), died several 
years before the year of Rome, 754 His 
death occurred thirty-seven years after he 
had been declared king by the Romans, 
which was in A. IT C. 714 This might be 
751 or 750. according to whether Josephus 
counted fractions of a year as whole years or 
not The year 750 is, however, made the 
more probable from the further statement of 
Josephus that shortly before Herod’s death 
he put to death two Jewish rabbis, and that 
on the night of their execution there occurred 
an eclipse of the moon. Astronomical cal¬ 
culations show that in 750 there was a partial 
lunar eclipse on the night of March 12 or 13; 
but in 751 there was no eclipse Josephus 
also narrates that Herod died shortly before 
the passover, which began in 750 on April 12. 
We may, therefore, with considerable confi¬ 
dence date Herod’s death about April 1, in 
the year of Rome 750, which was 4 b c. 
Before that date, therefore, we must place 
the events given in the gospels which oc¬ 
curred between the birth of Jesus and the 
death of Herod, for w T hich a period of two 
or three months is probably required. 
Christ’s birth, therefore, is to be placed at the 
close of 5 b. c. or beginning of 4 b c The 
observance of December 25th did not arise 


until the fourth century, so that it has no 
authority. It may, however, be accepted as 
an approximation to the truth, and then 
Christ’s birth would be assigned to Decem¬ 
ber 25, 5 B. c. This puts it five years earlier 
than in the calendar of Dionysius, who 
assigned it to December 25, a d 1 The 
date of the opening of our Lord’s public 
ministry is to be obtained principally from 
Luke in 23, where it is said that at his bap¬ 
tism he was about thirty years of age The 
expression is obviously indefinite; but, as¬ 
suming that he was born December 25, 5 b. c , 
he w ould be thirty on December 25, a d. 26 
The traditional date of the baptism is Janu¬ 
ary 6, and if we suppose at any rate that it 
occurred early in a d. 27, Luke’s expression, 
“about thirty years of age,” would be cor¬ 
rect This date also is somewhat confirmed 
by the statement of the Jews (John n 20), 
made shortly after his baptism, “forty and 
six years was this temple in building ’’ The 
rebuilding of the temple by Herod w r as be¬ 
gun. as might be shown, in 20-19 b c ; so that 
the forty-six yeais, supposing them to have 
elapsed when the remark was made, w'ould 
bring us again to a. d 27 If, finally, “the fif¬ 
teenth >ear of the reign of Tiberius” (Luke 
iii l),when John the Baptist began his min¬ 
istry, be reckoned, as it properly may be, from 
the time when Tiberius w r as associated wuth 
Augustus in the empire (a d. 11 to 12), it 
coincides with a d. 26 and further agrees 
wdth our other calculations It is true that 
all these items of evidence contain in them 
points on which opinions may not unreason¬ 
ably differ; yet the dates we have given ap¬ 
pear to be the most probable and to support 
one another The length of Christ’s minis¬ 
try and consequently the year of his death 
are to be fixed by the number of passovers 
which John notes in his Gospel If w T e had 
only the synoptic gospels (see Gospei ), we 
might infer that his ministry was only a year 
in length, and this w T as m ancient times a not 
uncommon opinion. But John’s Gospel speaks 
of at least three passovers (n 13 ; vi 4 ; xni. 
1), and it is highly probable that the feast 
referred to in John v 1 was also a passover. 
If so, Christ’s ministry included four pass¬ 
overs, at the last of which he died ; and, if 
he was baptized early in a. d 27, his first 
passover was in April of that year, and he 
died in A D 30, when the passover festival 
began on April 7. Those who think that 
John v. 1 does not refer to a passover date 
Christ’s death in a. d 29. We thus obtain 
as the probable leading dates in Christ’s life: 
birth, December 25 (?), 5 b. c. ; baptism and 
beginning of his ministry, January (?), a. d. 
27; death, April 7, a. d. 30. 

Political condition of the Jeivs. When Jesus 
was born Herod the Great, an able but cruel 
man, was king of the Jews. His kingdom 
included Samaria and Galilee as well as 
Judaea. He was an Idumsean by descent, 
though professing the Jewish religion. His. 
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father, Antipater, had been made governor 
of Judsea by Julius Caesar, and, after several 
changes of fortune, Herod had been declared 
king of the Jews by the Romans in 40 b c 
But, while an independent king in many 
ways, Herod ruled by the favor of and m de¬ 
pendence on the Romans, who had become 
the practical rulers of the world On his 
death, 4 b c, his kingdom was divided among 
Ins sons Archelaus leceived Judaea and Sa¬ 
maria Herod Antipas received Galilee and 
Pcrtea Heiod Philip received the territory 
northeast ofthe sea of Galilee (Luke in 1) But 
in the tenth year of his reign Archelaus was de¬ 
posed hv Augustus, and from that date Judaea 
and Samaria were ruled by Roman governors, 
styled procurators, until the destruction of 
Jeiusalem, with the exception of the years 
a d 41-44, when Herod Agrippa I was 
invested with the royal power (Acts xii 1). 
During the ministry of Christ, therefore, 
Galilee and Pcnea, where he spent most of 
his time, were under the rule of Herod 
Antipas (Mat xiv 3; Mark vi. 14 , Luke m. 
1, 19* ix 7, xm 31, xxiii 8-12), while 
Samaria and Judaea were ruled directly by 
the Romans through their governor, who at 
that time was Pontius Pilate The rule of 
the Romans, whether direct or indirect, irri¬ 
tated the Jews exceedingly, and, during 
Christ’s life, the land was m an almost con¬ 
stant state of political ferment While the 
Romans sought to give the nation as much 
self-government as possible, so that their 
sanliedim. or chief court, exercised juris¬ 
diction m a very large number of ca^es, and 
while the conquerors granted many privileges 
to the Jews, especially in respect to their re¬ 
ligious observances, yet the nation fretted 
under a foreign domination, which was very 
positive, when it wished to be so, and which 
did not intend ever to grant them their old 
libeity The Jewish aristocracy, however, 
including most of the Sadducees, were not 
unfriendly to the Romans The Pharisees, 
who comprised the strictest religionists, were 
disposed to devote themselves to the conser¬ 
vation of Judaism, while generally avoiding 
political complications We read also of 
Herodians, who doubtless favored the claims 
of the Herodiau family to the Jewish throne, 
while from Josephus we learn of political 
patriots who successively arose in the vain 
endeavor to throw off the Roman yoke. In 
such a condition of things, one who claimed 
to be Messiah would easily he involved in 
political difficulties. We shall see that Jesus 
carefully and successfully avoided these in 
order that he might proclaim the true, spir¬ 
itual kingdom of God. 

Religious condition of the Jews. As already 
implied, this was largely affected by the state 
of political affairs. So far as the official 
classes were concerned, the purely religious 
hopes of the Old Testament had been almost 
forgotten, and even among the people the 
idea of an earthly kingdom had nearly dis¬ 


placed that of a spiritual one. We meet in 
the gospels w ltli two leading sects, the Phar¬ 
isees and the Sadducees. The former were 
religious and had the greater influence 
among the people ; but they had substituted 
theological and ceremonial tradition, as well 
as casuistic subtleties, for the word of God, 
and in their hands the religion of Moses and 
the prophets had become a narrow, barren, 
and unspiritual form The Pharisees natur¬ 
ally opposed the spiritual and unconventional 
religion which Jesus taught, and especially 
his appeal from tradition to Scripture. The 
Sadducees, on the other hand, were the aris¬ 
tocrats They included the high-priestly 
families They were infected bv gentile 
culture, rejected the Pharisaic traditions, 
and were more interested in politics than in 
religion. They were led finally to oppose 
Jesus, because they thought that his success 
w r ould disturb the existing political relations 
(John xi 48). Meanwhile the ceremonies of 
God's worship were carried on with much 
magnificence in the temple at Jerusalem, the 
people attended with fidelity and in great 
numbers the religious festivals, and the zeal 
of the nation for their religious privileges 
and traditions w r as never greater, while every 
now and then some outbreak of mingled 
patriotism and fanatic ism fanned the embers 
of popular hope into a flame Yet there 
were some who still piescrved the spirit and 
faith of a pure religion They were found 
mainly, though not wholly, among the hum¬ 
ble classes In them the expectation of a 
saviour from sin had not died out, and from 
the bosom of one of these pious circles did 
Jesus himself come The Jewish people, 
therefore, in Christ's lifetime wcie still a re¬ 
ligious people. They knew the Old Testa¬ 
ment, which w T as read m their synagogues 
and taught to their childien The nation w r as 
in a state of leligious interest as well as of 
political unrest These facts explain to us 
the popular excitement caused by the preach¬ 
ing of John the Baptist and of Jesus, the 
opposition of the ruling classes to them both, 
and the success of the method which Jesus 
pursued in 'preaching his gospel, as well as 
the fate w hich he himself saw from the be¬ 
ginning to be, even humanly speaking, in¬ 
evitable. 

Life of Jesus. The circumstances of the 
birth of Jesus, as recorded in the gospels, 
w r ere in accord w ith his dignity and the pre¬ 
dictions of Messiah, yet such also as to har¬ 
monize w r ith the lowly appearance which the 
Saviour was to make on earth. As Malachi 
(iii. 1; also iv. 5, 6) had prophesied that a 
herald, in the spirit and power of Elijah, 
should precede the Lord when he should 
come to his temple, so Luke tells us first 
of the birth of John the Baptist, the herald 
of the Christ A certain pious priest, named 
Zacharias, who had no child and was far ad¬ 
vanced in years, w r as discharging his duties 
at the temple. He was chosen by lot, as the 
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custom was, to offer the incense, representing 
the prayers of Israel, on the altar in the holy 
place. To him the angel Gabriel appeared 
and announced that he was to be the father 
of the promised forerunner of Messiah. This 
was probably in October, 6 B c After his 
term of service in the temple was over, he 
and his wife, Elisabeth, returned to their 
home in a city in the hill country of Judah 
(Luke i 39), and awaited the fulfillment of 
the promise. Six months later the angel ap¬ 
peared to Mary, a maiden probably of Davidic 
descent, who lived in Nazareth and was be¬ 
trothed to Joseph, who was certainly de¬ 
scended from the great king of Israel (Mat 1 . 
1-16; Luke i. 27); see Genealogy. Joseph 
was a carpenter by trade, a man of humble 
station though of high descent, and a devout 
Israelite. To Mary the angel announced that 
she was to become the mother of Messiah 
(Luke l 28-38) by the power of the Holy Spirit 
working in her, and that the child, who -was to 
be called Jesus, should have the throne of his 
father David. For her comfort also she was 
told of the pregnancy of Elisabeth, who was 
her kinswoman. When the angel left her, 
Mary hastened for protection and sympathy to 
the house of Zacharies. At their meeting, the 
spirit of prophecy came on these two women. 
While Elisabeth greeted Mary as the mother 
of her Lord, Mary, like Hannah of old (1 
Sam. ii. 1-10), broke forth in a song of praise 
for the salvation of Israel that was coming 
and for the honor which had been conferred 
on her. It is evident that these strange 
events were regarded by them both in the 
spirit of strong faith and holy exaltation, 
the perfect expression of the histone hope of 
Israel. When the time drew near for Elisa¬ 
beth to be delivered of the child which she 
had conceived, Mary returned to Nazareth. 
Her further protection against reproach was, 
however, secured by God himself. Joseph, 
seeing her condition, was disposed quietly to 
put her away without public accusation, but 
even this gentle treatment was forestalled. 
An angel revealed to him in a dream the 
cause of Mary’s condition; told him that he 
was to have Messiah for his child; and that, 
as Isaiah had foretold, the latter was to be 
bom of a virgin With faith, equal to 
Mary’s, Joseph believed the message and 
made Mary his legal wife. It was thus se¬ 
cured that Mary’s child was born of a virgin, 
and at the same time that he had a legal 
human father and his mother was protected 
by the love and respectability of a husband. 
There can be little doubt that these facts 
were made known by Mary herself at a later 
time. The fact that neither Christ nor his 
apostles appeal to his miraculous conception 
in proof of his Messiahship occasions no 
reason for doubting the narrative. The event 
was not one which could be used as public 
proof But the narrative of Christ’s birth 
beautifully harmonizes with what we now 
know of his dignity and his mission upon 


earth. The Messiah was to be the perfect 
flower of Israel’s spiritual life ; and so Jesus 
was born in the bosom of this pious family 
circle where the pure religion of the O. T. 
was believed and cherished. The Messiah 
was to appear in lowliness; and so Jesus 
came from the home of the Nazarene car¬ 
penter The Messiah was to be the son of 
David, and so Joseph, his legal father, and 
probably Mary, his actual mother, were de¬ 
scended from David. The Messiah wastobe 
the incarnation of God, a divine person 
uniting to himself a human nature, and so 
Jesus w T as born of a woman but miraculously 
conceived by the pow T er of the Holy Ghost. 

After relating the birth of John and the 
prophetic song which burst from.the long- 
sealed lips of his father Zachanas (Luke i 
57-79), over the advent of Messiah’s fore¬ 
runner, the evangelist Luke explains how 
Jesus came to be born m Bethlehem The 
emperor Augustus had ordered an enroll¬ 
ment of all the subjects of the empire, and 
although Palestine w T as under Herod, its in¬ 
habitants also were included in the decree 
The enrollment of the Jews, however, evi¬ 
dently took place after the Jewish method, 
by which each father of a household was 
registered, not at his dwelling place, but at 
the place where his family belonged in view' 
of its ancestry. Hence Joseph had to go to 
Bethlehem, the original home of David. 
Mary accompanied him. The lodging place, 
or khan, where strangers were permitted 
to sojourn, was alieady fully occupied when 
they arrived, and they only found shelter in a 
stable, which may have been, as early tradi¬ 
tion affirms, in a cave near the town Such 
caves were often used about Bethlehem for 
stables. We are not told that any cattle 
were bccupying the stable. It may have 
been unused at the time. Nor would a 
stable in that country and among that people 
have seemed as offensive a lodging place as 
it might with us; but it was a lowly abode 
for the birthplace of Messiah. Yet such it 
was destined to be, for there Mary’s child 
was born, and she laid him in a manger 
(Luke ii 7). But though born so humbly, 
he was not to be without attestation That 
night shepherds in a field near Bethlehem 
were visited by angels, w T lio told them of 
Messiah’s birth and wiiere he lay, and sang 
in the hearing of the shepherds: “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace among 
men in whom he is well pleased” (Luke ii. 
14, R. V.). The shepherds hastened to Beth¬ 
lehem and saw the child. They related what 
they had seen and heard, and then returned 
again to their flocks. All this was again in 
striking harmony with the mission of Messiah. 
Yet we should remember that the event oc¬ 
curred in a circle of humble peasants, and that 
it made no noise in the busy world Foi a 
while Joseph and Mary lingered in Bethle¬ 
hem. On the eighth day the child was cir¬ 
cumcised (Luke ii. 21) and the appointed 
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name, Jesus, was given to him. Forty days 
after his birth (Lev xii.) his parents took 
him, as the law directed, to the temple and 
Mary offered her gifts of purification and 
presented her child unto the Lord. The 
firstborn male child of the Hebrew mother 
was to be redeemed by the payment of five 
shekels (Num. xviii 16), and this is meant 
when it is said that they brought him “ to pre¬ 
sent him to the Lord ” The mother was also 
to offer her thanksgiving, and it is specially 
noted by Luke that Mary gave the offering of 
the poor, “ a pair of turtle doves, or two young 
pigeons ” The modest circumstances of the 
family are thus further attested Yet the 
lowly Messiah was not to leave his Father’s 
house without recognition. An aged saint, 
Simeon by name, came into the temple and 
the spirit of inspiration fell upon him at 
sight of the child. He had been promised 
by God that he should not die till he had 
seen Messiah. Taking the infant in his arms, 
Simeon gave thanks and predicted the glory 
and sorrow of his life (Luke n. 23-35) 
Anna also, a prophetess of great age, who 
continually dwelt in the temple, bore witness 
to the advent of the Christ (Luke n. 36-38) { 
But a more remarkable attestation was soon j 
to follow. Shortly after Joseph and Mary 
had returned to Bethlehem, certain magi 
from the east appeared in Jerusalem and de¬ 
clared that they had seen Messiah’s star in 
the heavens and were come to worship him. 
They had doubtless learned from the Jews 
scattered throughout the east of the expec¬ 
tation of a coming king in Judrea who w ould 
be mail’s great deliverer. They were doubt¬ 
less also students of the stars, and God used 
their superstitious notions to make them 
witnesses of the gentile world, waiting in 
the half-light of natural religion for the com¬ 
ing of the Saviour, of whom they felt the 
need, but whose real character they did not 
understand. In the east they had seen a 
star which for some reason they considered | 
to portend the birth of the Jewish king, i 
Coming to Jerusalem, they inquired for him. | 
Their message troubled the equally super- j 
stitious Herod, and summoning the scribes, j 
he demanded where Messiah was to be born, j 
When told that he was to be born in Bethle¬ 
hem, Herod sent the magi there, but bade 
them promise to inform him if they found 
the child. On the way the magi saw the star 
again over Bethlehem, and, having found 
Jesus, offered him rare gifts of frankincense, 
gold, and myrrh. We can imagine with what 
renewed awe Joseph and Mary must have 
received these unexpected and strange visi¬ 
tors. They were another sign of the high 
destiny of the child. The magi, however, 
were warned of God not to return to Herod, 
for that wicked man only intended to use 
them to destroy the newly born king. They 
departed home, therefore, by another way. 
Joseph also was warned by an angel of the 
impending danger and instructed to take 


Mary and the babe to Egypt, well out of 
Herod’s reach. It was none too soon, for 
presently the cruel king, whose readiness to 
murder even his own sons is related by Jo¬ 
sephus, sent soldiers to slay all the male 
children in Bethlehem who were less than 
three years old. He hoped thus to accom¬ 
plish the object m which he had been foiled 
by the departure of the magi without in¬ 
forming him concerning the child they had 
sought Bethlehem was a small place and 
the number of children slam may not have 
been large , but the act w r as cruel enough at 
the best. Jesus, however, had escaped. How 
long he was kept in Egypt we do not know 
Probably it w’as a couple of months There 
w r ere many Jews there, so that Joseph could 
easily find a refuge But in due time the 
angel informed him of Herod’s death and 
directed him to return It was apparently 
his first purpose to rear the child in Bethle¬ 
hem, David’s city But his fear of Archelaus, 
Herod’s son, made him hesitate Again God 
gave him instructions, and in accordance 
w T ith them Joseph and Mary sought once 
more their old home in Nazareth In conse¬ 
quence of this, Jesus appeared among the 
people, when his public life began, as the 
prophet of Nazareth, the Nazarene Such 
are the few incidents preserved in the gos¬ 
pels of the birth and infam y of Jesus. Won¬ 
derful as they appear to us, they attracted 
no attention at the time on the part of the 
w’orld. The few persons concerned m them 
either forgot them or kept them to them¬ 
selves But when the church was founded 
we may suppose that Mary told them to the 
disciples Matthew’ and Luke have related 
them to us quite independently of each other, 
the former to illustrate the royal Messiahship 
of Jesus and his fulfillment of prophecy ; the 
latter to explain the origin of Jesus and the 
historical beginnings of his life. 

After the return to Nazareth, nothing is 
told us of Jesus’ life, except the one incident 
of his visit w’ith his parents to the temple 
when he had become twelve years of age 
(Luke ii 41-51). That incident, however, is 
instructive It shows the continued piety of 
Joseph and Mary and the devout training 
w r hich they sought to give the child. It 
shows also the early, spiritual development 
of Jesus, for he was already mainly inter¬ 
ested in those religious questions on which 
the Jewish rabbis gave instruction to their 
pupils. We are not to imagine the boy of 
twelve as instructing the doctors, but as a 
pupil in one of their temple schools, and yet 
as showing by his questions a spiritual in¬ 
sight which amazed them. The incident also 
illustrates the natural, human life which 
Jesus led. He grew, we are told, “ in wisdom 
and stature [or age], and in favor with God 
and men ” (Luke ii. 52). The wonders of 
his infancy were doubtless kept a secret by 
Joseph and Mary, and Jesus appeared to his 
companions and the family in no wise a 
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supernatural being, but only remarkable for 
his mental force and moral purity. Putting 
together, however, other facts incidentally 
mentioned in the gospels, we can form some 
idea of the circumstances in which the child¬ 
hood and young manhood of Jesus were passed. 
He was a member of a family He had four 
brothers and some sisters (Mark vi. 3, etc). 
Some have supposed that these were the 
children of Joseph by a formei marriage; 
others that they were Christ’s cousins. It 
seems to us most natural and scriptural to 
believe that they were the children of Joseph 
and Mary, born alter Jesus. But at any 
rate, Jesus grew up in a family, experiencing 
the pleasures and the discipline of family 
life. He became, like Joseph, a carpenter 
(3), so that he was accustomed to manual 
labor. But mental discipline also was not 
wanting. Jewish children were well in¬ 
structed in the Scriptures, and our Lord’s 
familiarity with them is evident from his 
teaching. His parables also reveal a mind 
sensitive to the teaching of nature, and 
which must have delighted always to ponder 
the evidence of God’s mind in the works of 
his hand. Nazareth, though somewhat se¬ 
cluded, was on the edge of the busiest part 
of the Jewish world and not far from some 
of the most famous scenes of Israel’s history 
From the cliff back of the town the eye 
could contemplate many places associated 
with great events. Not far off was the sea 
of Galilee, around which was gathered the 
varied life of the world m miniature It 
was a period also, as has been said, of much 
political excitement, and Jewush homes w 7 ere 
often agitated with the report of stirring 
events. There is no reason to suppose that 
Jesus grew up in isolation. We should rather 
imagine him keenly alive to the progress of 
events in Palestine. While the language 
commonly spoken by him seems to have been 
the Aramaic, which had displaced the older 
Hebrew among the later Jews, he must often 
have heard Greek used and may have been 
familiar with it. All this period of his life, 
however, the evangelists pass over. Their 
books were written not to give biographies 
of Jesus, but to report his public ministry. 
We can see enough, however, to prove the 
naturalness of our Saviour’s human life, the 
fitness of his surroundings to prepare him for 
his future work, the beauty of his character, 
and thus the gradual unfolding of his hu¬ 
manity in expectation of the hour when he 
was to offer himself as God’s Messiah to his 
people. That hour drew nigh when, perhaps 
in the summer of A. d. 26, John, the son of 
Zacharias, who had hitherto led a life of 
ascetic devotion in the desert (Luke i. 80), 
received from God his commission to summon 
the nation to repentance for their sins in 
preparation for Messiah’s coming. John 
moved from place to place along the Jordan 
valley, and administered the rite of baptism 
to those who believed his message. He called 


both the nation and individuals to repent* 
ance for sin, spoke in the tone of the older 
prophets, especially of Elijah, and announced 
that Messiah was at hand, that he would 
purify Israel with judgments, and make ex¬ 
piation for the world’s sin (Mat. in ; Mark l 
1-8; Luke m. 1-18; John l 19-36). The 
effect of his ministry was widespread and 
profound Even from Galilee the people 
flocked to his preaching The sanhedrin 
sent a deputation to inquire his authority 
(John i. 19-28) While the ruling classes 
were unmoved by his appeal (Mat. xxi 25), 
popular wondei and excitement were aroused, 
and the purely religious character of his mes¬ 
sage led the truly pious to believe that the 
long-deferred hope of Israel was at last to be 
fulfilled. After John’s ministry had con¬ 
tinued for some time, perhaps for six months 
or more, Jesus appeared amid the multitude 
and asked the prophet to baptize him. The 
inspired insight of the Baptist recognized in 
him one who had no need of repentance,saw 7 
m him, in fact, no less than the Messiah 
himself “I have need,” he said, ‘‘to be 
baptized of thee, and comest thou to me ’ ” 
(Mat in 14) We are not to suppose that 
Jesus did not already know himself perfectly 
well to be the Christ His reply rather 
. show’s the contrary “ Suffer it now for thus 
it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness ” 
The baptism meant for him, partly, self- 
dedication to the work which John had an¬ 
nounced, and also the conscious taking upon 
himself of the sm of the people whom he had 
come to save. As he came fiom the baptism 
(Mark i. 10), John (John i 33, 34) saw 7 the 
heavens opened and the Spirit of Gou, in the 
form of a dove, dest ending and remaining on 
him, and a ^ oice came from above : “ This is 
my beloved Son, m whom I am well pleased ” 
(Mat in 17). This was the full endowment 
of our Lord’s human nature with spiritual 
power for his ministry. How truly human, 
as w 7 ell as divine, he was through it all is 
show 7 n by the temptation w 7 hich immediately 
followed He was not to enter on Ins work 
without adequate mental preparation. Re¬ 
alizing his vocation, he was led by the 
Spirit into the wilderness, doubtless for medi¬ 
tation. There the great tempter met him, 
and sought to pervert his purpose to selfish 
and worldly ends Jesus must have himself 
related this experience to his disciples. While 
we are not to doubt the outward reality of 
the tempter and the physical features of the 
scene as described to us (Mat. iv. 1-11, Luke 
iv 1-13), we should not forget that the power 
of the temptation lay in the subtlety with 
which the world was presented to Jesus as 
more attractive than the life of stern obedi¬ 
ence to God, with its probably fatal close. 
For forty days the temptation lasted, and 
Jesus returned from it to the Jordan fully 
dedicated to the lowly, suffering lot which 
he knew to be God’s will for his Messiah. 
Forthwith he began to call disciples. Yet 
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with no loud proclamation of his advent did 
he inaugurate his work. The Baptist pointed 
him out to some of his own disciples as 
the Lamb of God (John i. 29, 36). Two, 
John and Andrew, followed the new teacher. 
Simon was soon added to the number (35- 
42). The next day Philip and Nathanael 
were invited (43-51) With Ins little band 
Jesus quietly returned to Galilee, and at 
Cana performed his hist miracle, in which 
the disciples saw the first signs of his com¬ 
ing glory (n 1-11) We must be impressed 
with the absence of any attempt to make a 
public display. The new movement began 
with the faith of a few obscuie Galileans 
But St John’s account makes it clear that 
Jesus was fully sensible of who he was and 
what he had come to do. He was only wait¬ 
ing for the favorable moment to offer him¬ 
self to Israel as her Messiah. That moment 
was naturally found in the approaching pass- 
over (April, a. D 27). From Capernaum, 
whither he and his family and disciples 
had gone (12), he ascended to Jerusalem, 
and there proceeded to cleanse the temple of 
the traders who profaned it It was an act 
worthy of a prophet to reform the flagrant 
abuses of God’s service, but Christ’s words, 
“ Make not my Father’s house a house of 
merchandise,’’ indicate that he claimed to 
be more than a prophet (16) It was, in 
fact, a public summons of Israel to follow 
him in the work of religious reformation, 
for only when the Jews had rejected him 
would he proceed to organize the new church 
of the future ; but he himself did not expect 
them to follow him. This is proved by his 
veiled prediction of his death at their hands 
(19), while m the conversation with Nico- 
demus he clearly brought out the neces¬ 
sity of a new birth and of his own suffer¬ 
ing (lii 1-21), in order that any might 
enter the kingdom which God’s love had 
sent him to establish. For our knowledge 
of this early Judiean ministry of Jesus we 
are indebted to St. John (li. 13-iv. 3). It 
lasted apparently about nine months. After 
the passover Jesus retired from the city to 
the Judaean country, and having found the 
nation unwilling to follow him, he began to 
preach, as the Baptist was still doing, the 
necessity of repentance. For a while the 
two worked side by side. Not till John’s 
providential mission was plainly over would 
Jesus begin an independent one of his own. 
Both labored together for the spiritual quick¬ 
ening of the nation. Jesus began finally to 
attract more disciples than John did. This 
led him to terminate his Judaean ministry, 
for neither would he appear as a rival of his 
coworker (John iv. 1-3). He turned once 
more toward Galilee. On the way through 
Samaria occurred his memorable interview 
with the woman at Jacob’s well (4-42). 
But he hastened northward. Arriving in 
Galilee, he found that his fame had pre¬ 
ceded him (43-45). A nobleman from Ca- 
25 


pernaum sought him out, even in Cana, 
where he was stopping, and secured from 
him the cure of his son (46-54). It was 
clear that Galilee was the place where 
he should labor and that the fields were 
white to harvest (35). Then, it would 
seem, an event occurred which indicated 
that the hour for him to begin his proper 
work had indeed providentially arrived. 
The news came that John the Baptist had 
been cast into prison by Herod Antipas. 
The work of the herald was over. The old 
Jewish church had been sufficiently called to 
repentance and reformation, and she had re¬ 
fused to listen. Jesus began forthwith in 
Galilee to-preach the kingdom of God, to 
announce the germinal principles of the new 
! dispensation, and to gather the nucleus of 
I the future church. 

| The great Galilaean ministry of Jesus lasted 
| about sixteen months He took for his centei 
the busy mart of trade, Capernaum. In Gali¬ 
lee he was in the midst of a population prevail¬ 
ingly Jewish, yet in a region removed from in¬ 
terference by the religious authorities of the 
nation. His evident purpose was to set forth 
the true, spiritual kingdom of God, and by 
mighty works to convince men of his own 
authority and of the character of the king¬ 
dom He asked for faith in himself. He 
unveiled the real character of God and his 
requirements of men He did not apply to 
himself the name Messiah, for it would have 
been too easily misunderstood by carnal 
minds He generally called himself the Son 
of man He did not at first speak of his 
death. They were not ready to hear of that. 
He taught the principles of true religion, 
with himself as its authoritative expounder 
His mighty works roused the greatest enthu¬ 
siasm He was thus enabled to attract wide 
attention, till the whole land was eager to 
see and hear him. But. as he foresaw, the 
final result was the disappointment of the 
people with his unworldly ideas. Only a 
little band faithfully clave to him Yet by 
his teaching he laid down truths which that 
band of disciples were to carry, after his 
death, throughout the world. For the order 
of events in the lower or early Galilaean 
ministry we refer to the harmony in the 
article Gospel We can here only note the 
leading phases of the history. The first 
was that of the opening of the work This 
was marked by startling miracles, by the 
summons to believe the gospel, and by the 
awakening of enthusiastic interest in Jesus 
on the part of the Galilseans It included 
the events in the harmony, beginning with 
the first rejection at Nazareth and ending 
with Levi’s feast The close of this phase 
of his work, which lasted perhaps four 
months, found Jesus the center of universal 
interest in Galilee, and gathered about him 
a little company of devoted followers. We 
are not told much about his teaching as 
yet; but from what we are told and from the 
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significant miracles he performed—such as 
the cure of the demomac (Mark i. 23-27), 
the healing of the leper (40-45), the cure 
of the paralytic (li. 1-12), the miraculous 
draught of fish (Luke v. 1-12)—it is clear 
that the burden of his message was sub¬ 
stantially that which he announced in Naz¬ 
areth (iv. 18-21), “The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recover¬ 
ing of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the accep¬ 
table year of the Lord.” The aspect of 
affairs, however, soon began to change, for 
opposition arose on the part of the Pharisees. 
This is the second phase of the Galilsean 
ministry. Jesus visited Jerusalem (John v. 1) 
and there healed the impotent man on the 
Sabbath. At once conflict with the rulers 
and rabbis broke out. Yet the conflict seems 
to have been purposely provoked by Jesus, in 
order that through it the difference between 
the spirit of his teaching and that of current 
Judaism might appear. We see in him now 
the spiritual interpreter of the Old Testament, 
bringing out its real meaning, and doing so 
(v.) with express appeal to his own au¬ 
thority as the Son of God and the divinely 
appointed teacher of men. This phase in¬ 
cluded, besides John v., the incidents of 
plucking the ears of corn and the healing of 
the man with the withered hand; see Gos¬ 
pel. The conflict with the Pharisees and 
the continued advance of popular interest 
led next to the organization of his disciples, 
which constituted the third phase of this 
part of his ministry. He now appointed his 
twelve apostles, and, on one famous day, gave 
in the sermon on the mount a description 
of the character and life of the true members 
of God’s kingdom It is a sublime exhibition 
of a genuinely religious life, in joyful unison 
with its heavenly Father, and consecrated to 
his service in the salvation of the world, the 
real fulfillment of the old law, though utterly 
opposed to the formality and superficiality of 
Pharisaism, the ideal of trust and communion 
of man in relation to God. The sermon on 
the mount was not meant by Jesus to teach 
the way of salvation, nor did it constitute by 
any means his whole gospel. He, like the 
apostles, taught salvation through faith in 
himself. But in this sermon, over against 
Pharisaism and popular ignorance, he set 
forth that spiritual life which is the manifes¬ 
tation of the divine kingdom and to entrance 
into which faith in Jesus leads. The outlines 
of the new organization having thus been' 
enunciated, we read, as the fourth phase, of 
a succession of miracles and tours through 
lower Galilee—Jesus being accompanied by 
his apostles—for the purpose of extending 
his influence. This phase extends in the 
harmony from the close of the sermon on 
the mount to the time when Herod inquired 


concerning the new teacher. During these 
months the popular interest in Jesus steadily 
increased, but the opposition of the Pharisees 
increased equally. The most notable point 
in the history just here is the great day of 
parables. The parable was a form of in¬ 
struction in which Jesus was unrivaled. It 
was intended to convey truth to receptive 
minds, and yet to avoid such open expression 
of it as would give his enemies a plea for in¬ 
terfering with him The appearance of para¬ 
bles in his teaching just at this period shows 
the increasing gravity of the situation, ne¬ 
cessitating a certain reserve on Christ’s part. 
We must, at the same time, admire the in¬ 
comparable skill with which he embodied 
m these simple stones the profoundest truths 
concerning the origin and progress and perils 
and destiny of the spiritual kingdom which 
he was establishing in the world. At length, 
however, the work in Galilee came to a crisis. 
Herod Antipas began to inquire concerning 
Jesus, and the fact was a warning that com¬ 
plications, such as had already led to John’s 
imprisonment, and still more recently to his 
murder, might ensue. A sufficient oppor¬ 
tunity had, moreover, been given to the 
people to test their relation to the truth 
Just then an event occurred which decided 
the matter. Jesus had sought temporary re¬ 
tirement with the tw elve; but the multitudes 
had followed him to a desert place on the 
northeastern shore of the sea of Galilee, and, 
in compassion for their needs, he had miracu¬ 
lously fed them, five thousand in. number, 
from five loaves and two fishes. The enthu¬ 
siastic Galileans wished to take him by force 
and make him a king (John vi 15) ; but that 
very fact proved that they had wholly mis¬ 
understood his mission It was time to bring 
his work to a close. From the beginning he 
had intimated that he had come to die, and 
that only by dying could he be their Sav¬ 
iour (iii. 14, 15). It was now time to pre¬ 
pare for the sacrifice. On the next day after 
the feeding of the five thousand Jesus deliv¬ 
ered in Capernaum the discourse, recorded 
in vi. 22-71, upon himself as the bread 
of life and on the necessity of eating his 
flesh and drinking his blood. Then, after 
some parting denunciation of the Pharisaic 
misrepresentations of religion (Mark vii. 1- 
23), he brought his public ministry in Galilee 
to a close by retiring with his disciples from 
the region in which he had hitherto been 
working. 

The next great period in Christ’s life is 
called the later Galilsean ministry ; see har¬ 
mony, in article Gospel. It lasted about six 
months In it Jesus went, for the only time 
in his life, into gentile territory, viz., the 
regions of Tyre and Sidon Then, having 
apparently passed southward along the east¬ 
ern side of the upper Jordan and the sea of 
Galilee, we find him in the region of De- 
capolis. Again he went far into the northern 
part of Galilee, and finally returned again to 
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Capernaum. The period was mainly devoted 
to the preparation of his disciples for his 
death and for the extension of his gospel to 
all peoples. He preached little, and then 
mainly to gentiles or to the half-heathen 
people on the south and east of the sea of 
Galilee. Finally, near Ctesarea Philippi, at 
the base of mount Hermon, he elicited from 
Peter and the rest the full confession of his 
Messiahship, and, in connection therewith, 
he plainly told them of Ins coming death 
and resurrection, and of the necessity that 
every follower of his should be willing also 
to bear the cross. Shortly after occurred the 
transfiguration, in which three of his apos¬ 
tles beheld his glory, and in which, it would 
seem, he devoted himself finally, with sub¬ 
lime exaltation of spirit, to the sacrifice to 
which law and prophecy, as he was reminded 
by Moses and Elias, had looked forward. 
Afterwards he repeated the prediction of his 
death, and, having returned to Capernaum, 
further instructed his disciples (Mat. xviii ) 
in that conception of God’s service as one of 
humility, self-sacrifice, and love, of which 
his own great act of self-devotion was to be 
the permanent example. 

It was now probably the early autumn of 
a. D. 29, and leaving Capernaum for the last 
time Jesus “steadfastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem” (Luke ix. 51). The next period 
of his ministry is called the last journeys to 
Jerusalem It is impossible to follow in exact 
order our Lord’s movements, for St. Luke, on 
whom we are mainly dependent for the rec¬ 
ord of this period, does not follow a precise 
chronological method of narration. But the 
main features of the period are clear enough 
Jesus now sought to attract the public atten¬ 
tion of the whole land, including Judiea. 
He sent out the seventy to announce his 
coming He visited Jerusalem at the feast 
of tabernacles (John vii), and again at the 
feast of dedication (x 22), and on both occa¬ 
sions offered himself repeatedly to the peo¬ 
ple. He called himself the light of the 
world and the good shepherd of God’s flock, 
and boldly contended with the rulers who 
opposed his pretensions. He also moved 
back and forth through Judaea and Penea, 
and explained in popular discourse and with 
more beauty of illustration than ever before 
the true religious life and the true idea of 
God and of his service Here belong the 
parables of the good Samaritan, the wedding- 
feast, the lost sheep, the lost coin, the prodi¬ 
gal son, the unjust steward, the rich man and 
Lazarus, the importunate widow, the Phari¬ 
see and the publican. Thus the announce¬ 
ment of the gospel became more complete, 
while the fierceness of the oppasition of the 
rulers became more intense, until an event 
occurred which brought matters to a climax. 
Word was brought to Jesus of the sickness of 
his friend Lazarus in Bethany. Going to 
him, he found him already four days dead, 
and forthwith he eclipsed all his previous 


miracles by raising the dead man to life 
(xi 1-46). The miracle was so stupendous 
and performed so near Jerusalem that it had 
a profound effect on the people of the capital; 
and the sanhedrin, under the lead of 
Caiaphas, the high priest, decided that the 
influence of Jesus could be destroyed only 
by his death (47-53) Forthwith Jesus re- 
tired from the vicinity (54), evidently de¬ 
termined that he should not die until the 
passover As that drew near he began to 
approach the city through Persea (Mat. xix.; 
xx.; Mark x ; Luke xvm. 15-xix. 28), 
teaching as he went, but again predicting 
his death and resurrection, until he reached 
Bethany once more, six days before the feast 
(John xii. 1). At Bethany, Mary, the sister 
of Lazarus, anointed his head and feet while 
he was at supper, an event in which Jesus 
saw a silent prophecy of his coming burial 
But the next day he made the triumphal 
entry on an ass’s colt into Jerusalem. By 
that he invited the anger of the rulers, 
offered himself publicly as Messiah, and 
illustrated the peaceful character of the 
kingdom he had come to found The next 
day he returned again to the capital, on his 
way cursing the barren, though blooming, 
fig tree, which was so apt an emblem of the 
barren, though pretentious, Jewish chuich. 
Then, as three years before, he cleansed the 
temple of the traders who profaned its courts, 
thus once more calling the nation to follow 
him in a purification of Israel. But though 
the pilgrims to the festival crowded about 
him and had hailed him at the triumphal 
entry as the Messiah, the rulers maintained 
their resolute enmity. On the next day 
(Tuesday) he again visited the city. Arrived 
at the temple, he was met by a deputation from 
the sanhedrin, which iemauded his authority 
for his acts This he refused to give, know¬ 
ing that they were already resolved to de¬ 
stroy him, while, by the parables of the two 
sons, the wicked husbandmen, and the mar¬ 
riage of the king’s son, he described their 
disobedience to God, the infidelity of Israel 
to her high trust, and the certain desolation 
of the faithless church and city. Forthwith 
he was questioned by a succession of parties 
who sought to find accusation against him or 
to weaken his reputation. The Pharisees 
and Herodians asked about the lawfulness 
of giving tribute to Ctesar; the Sadducees 
about the resurrection ; a lawyer about the 
great commandment; and he, having silenced 
each in turn, discomfited them by his ques¬ 
tion concerning David’s address to Messiah 
as Lord, for the psalmist’s language clearly 
implied that his own claim to be the Son of 
God and equal with God was not blasphe¬ 
mous. It was a day of bitter conflict. Jesus 
vehemently denounced the unworthy leaders 
of the people (Mat. xxiii. 1-38). When cer¬ 
tain Greeks desired to see him he saw in 
their coming a presage of the Jews’ rejection 
of him, and that the gentiles were to be his 
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followers, and realized that the end was at 
hand (John xii 20-50). As he left the tem¬ 
ple he sadly remarked to his disciples that 
soon the splendid building would be in rums, 
and later on the same evening he gave to 
four of them his prediction of the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, the spiead of the gospel, 
the sufferings of his followers, and his own 
second advent, a prediction winch shows to 
us that amid the lowering storm of Jewish 
hostility the vision of Jesus was clear, and 
that he moved on to his fate knowing it to 
be the appointed path to ultimate success It 
is probable that on that very night the plot 
was formed to destroy him Judas, one of 
the twelve, had, we may believe, long been 
alienated from the spiritual ideas of the 
Master. He was grieved also at Christ’s re¬ 
fusal to seek a worldly kingdom ; for Judas 
W'as, John tells us, an avaricious man. At 
the supper at Bethany he had become finally 
and fully conscious of his entire w T ant of 
sympathy with Jesus, and as the disappoint¬ 
ment which he felt over the failure of his 
hopes grew keener he resolved to w r reak his 
anger on the Lord by betraying him to the 
rulers His offer changed their plans They 
had purposed to wait until the festival was 
over and the crow r ds had departed. But m 
the absence of any real charge against Jesus 
they were only too glad to avail themselves 
of the traitor’s proposal The next day 
(Wednesday) seems to have been spent by 
Jesus in retirement. He probably remained 
in Bethany. On Thursday afternoon the 
paschal lambs were to be slain, and after sun¬ 
set the paschal supper, with which the seven- 
day feast of unleavened bread began, w T as to 
be eaten by all pious Israelites. On that 
day Jesus sent Peter and John into the city 
to prepare the passover for him and the 
twelve He sent them, no doubt, to the 
house of a disciple or friend (Mat. xxvi. 18); 
but by the device of telling them to follow 
when they entered the city a man w T hom they 
would meet bearing a pitcher of w r ater, he 
kept the place of assembly secret from the 
rest of the disciples, for the purpose no doubt 
of preventing Judas from betraying it to the 
rulers, and thus possibly interfering with 
the last precious interview with the apostles 
When evening came he observed with them 
the passover supper For the order of events 
during the evening, see again the harmony. 
The view of some that according to John’s 
Gospel (xiii. 1, 29, xviii 28; xix. 31) Jesus 
was crucified on Nisan 14th, the day on which 
the paschal lamb was slain, and therefore 
that he did not eat the passover supper at the 
regular time, but anticipated it by a day, 
appears to be quite inconsistent with the 
language reported by Matthew (xxvi. 17-19), 
Mark (xiv. 12-16), and Luke (xxii 7-13, 15), 
and the expressions appealed to in John may 
be explained on the hypothesis which we are 
following.* It should be noted that in all 
* John xiii. 1 does not mean that all that is 


probability Judas withdrew before the estab¬ 
lishment of the euchanst, and that Jesus 
twice predicted the fall of Peter, once m 
the upper room and again while on the 
way to Gethsemane John’s Gospel does 
not relate the establishment of the eucha- 
nst, but it gives the Lord’s last discourses 
j with the apostles, m which he comforted 
, them in view of his departure from them by 
1 revealing the unchangeable spiritual union 
between himself and them, and the nns- 
; sion of the Spirit wdiich would bring to frui- 
J tion their relation to him It records also 
his sublime high-pilestly prayer (xvn ) On 
the way to Gethsemane Jesus further warned 
the disciples that they would soon be scat¬ 
tered, and appointed a meeting with linn, 
after his resin recti on, in Galilee The agony 
m the gaiden w T as Ins final and complete sui- 
render of limiself to the last great act of sac¬ 
rifice. It was interrupted by the coining of 
Judas with a company of soldiers, obtained 
doubtless from the garrison near the temple 
on the ground that a seditious person was to 
be arrested (John x\m 3, 12), together with 
some of the Levitical guaid and servants of 
the chief priests. Judas knew that Jesus 
w T as wont to resort to Gethsemane 1 Some 
suppose, however, that he had first gone 
to the upper room and, finding that Jesus 
had departed, followed to Olivet, at the base 
of which the garden lay Jesus, after a buef 
expostulation, submit ted to anest; where¬ 
upon his disciples fled The eaptois took 
him first to Annas (13), the luther-in-law 
of Caiaphas, where he had a pieliminaiy 
examination while the sanhedun was being 
convened (13, 14, 19-24) It is not improb¬ 
able that Annas and (’aiaphas lived in the 
same palace, for Peter’s denials are said to 
have occurred in the court of the palace, 
both while this examination before Annas 
and the later one before the sanhedun 
w T ere taking place. At the fiist examination 
Jesus refused to answ er the inqunies, and de¬ 
manded that evidence against him be pro¬ 
duced. He w r as sent bound, however, to the 
apartments of Caiaphas, where the sanhedrin 
had hastily assembled. No haimomous evi¬ 
dence of blasphemy, which w’as the crime 
they sought to prove against him, could be 
found; so that the high priest w as forced to 
solemnly adjure him to say if he w ere Messiah. 
Thereupon Jesus made the claim in the most 
explicit manner, and the angry court con¬ 
demned him as worthy of death for blas^ 

recorded in eh xiii was “ before the feast of the 
passover,” but is an introductory remark de¬ 
scribing the loving spirit in which the fatal pass- 
over was entered upon bv Jesus, xm 29, “buy 
those things that we have need of against the 
feast,” mav refer to things necessary for the next 
dav, on which the freewill offerings of the people 
were presented, xvin 28, “that they might eat 
the passover,” may mean simply “ keep the pas¬ 
chal festival,” xix 31, “the preparation,” was 
not the preparation for the passover, but for the 
Sabbath. 
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pheray The unjust spirit of his judges ap¬ 
peared in the nbald mockery to which he 
was subjected It was, however, the law 
that the decisions of the sanhedrin must be 
made in the daytime. Hence very early m 
the morning the court convened again and 
the same formalities were gone through 
(Luke xxn 66-71), and then, since per¬ 
mission of the governor was required for the 
execution of a criminal, they hastened with 
Jesus to Pilate. The indecent haste of the 
whole proceeding shows their fear that the 
people might prevent his destruction. Pilate 
probably resided in Herod’s palace on the 
hill of Zion. But the distance from the high 
priest’s house was not great, and it was still 
veiy early when the governor was summoned 
forth to hear their request They wished 
him at first to grant permission for the execu¬ 
tion without inquiring into the charges, but 
this he refused to do (John xvm. 29-32). 
Then they accused Jesus of “perverting the 
nation, and forbidding to give tribute to I 
(\esar, saying that he himself is Christ a 1 
king” (Luke xxm 2) After Jesus had 
acknowledged to the governor that he was a 
king (3), Pilate examined linn privatelv 
(John xvm 33-38), and discovered the 
wholly non-political and harmless charac¬ 
ter of his claims He forthwith declared 
that he found no fault in him and that he 
would let him go But the governor was in 
reality afraid to thwart the will of his dan¬ 
gerous subjects, and when they fiercely de¬ 
manded the crucifixion of Jesus he fell back 
on various weak expedients to shift the re¬ 
sponsibility Having learned that Jesus was 
fioin Galilee, Pilate sent him to Herod Anti- 
pa-. (Luke xxiii 7->l), who also was then m 
Jeiusalem; but Herod refused to exercise 
jurisdiction Meanwhile the crowd had in¬ 
creased. and the governor appealed to them 
to say what prisoner he should release, as Ins 
custom was, at the passover. He evidently 
hoped that the popularity of Jesus would 
rescue him from the chief priests. But the 
latter persuaded the rabble to ask for Barab- 
bas The message of his wife further in¬ 
creased Pilate’s anxiety to release Jesus, but 
though he several times appealed to the mul¬ 
titude in Ins behalf, they were implacable 
and bloodthirsty. The governor was afraid 
to act on Ins own convictions and weakly 
gave permission for the execution. Yet 
while the scourging which always preceded 
crucifixion was in progress in the hall of his 
palace he could not rest. Again he sought 
to satisfy the Jews by the spectacle of Jesus 
bleeding and thorn-crowned, but they, made 
bold with success, cried out that he ought to 
die because he made himself the Son of God 
(John xix. 1-7) This, however, increased Pi¬ 
late’s superstitions, so that again he examined 
Jesus privately and again sought to release 
him (8-12); but the Jews finally appealed to 
his political ambition and practically accused 
him of disloyalty to Caesar in abetting a rival 


king. This decided the matter. Pilate had 
the grim satisfaction of hearing the Jews 
proclaim their supreme allegiance to the 
emperor (13-15), and therewith he handed 
Jesus over for execution Jesus thus died 
for no crime and without any real legal proc¬ 
ess His death wa& literally a judicial mur¬ 
der The execution was carried out by four 
soldiers (John xix 23) under charge of a cen¬ 
turion With him also two common robbers 
were led to death The victims usually car¬ 
ried their crosses, either the whole of them 
or the tiansverse portion Jesus seems to 
have carried the whole, since he fainted un¬ 
der it The place of crucifixion was a short 
distance outside the city , see Golgotha The 
victim was usually nailed to the cioss on the 
ground and then the cross was placed up¬ 
right m the hole prepared for it The crime 
of the offender was written on a tablet and 
placed over his head In Jesus’ case the 
accusation was written m Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin Its longest form is given by John 
(xix 19), “ Jesus of Nazaicth, the king of the 
Jews ” Mark tells us that it was “ about the 
third hour” (i f 9 am) wiien the crucifixion 
was completed. If we remember that the pro¬ 
ceedings began “as soon as it was day ” (Luke 
xxii 66), their completion about nine o'clock 
will not seem incredible. It is moreover in 
accord with the haste w T hieli had characterized 
the action of the Jews from the beginning. 

Into the incidents which the gospels have 
i preserved as occurring during the crucifixion 
i w T e cannot go here. Such sufferers often re- 
| mamed alive for several days; but the al- 
; ready exhausted frame of Jesus did not en- 
j dure the agony so long. At the ninth hour 
he expired with a great cry. The w'ords 
spoken from the cross, how r ever, indicate that 
he retained Ins consciousness to the end, and 
that he fully realized the significance of all 
that happened. When he died there seem to 
1 have been but few present. The crow T d which 
I followed him at first had returned to the city, 
i The mocking priests also had left him. A 
few disciples and the soldiers are all that we 
know to have been present at the end. The 
rulers w ere, therefore, not aw are that he had 
died. Unwulling to have the bodies hanging 
1 on the cross over the Sabbath, they w T ent to 
! Pilate and asked that their legs might be 
! broken , but. w T hen the soldiers came to Jesus 
j for this purpose, they found him already dead. 

I One, however, pierced his side to make sure, 

, and John, who was near, saw T blood and 
water issue from the wound (xix 34). Jesus 
seems to have died literally of a broken 
heart Meanwdiile Joseph of Arimatlitea, a 
secret disciple of Jesus, though a rich man 
and a member of the sanhedrin—who, how¬ 
ever, had not consented to his Master’s con¬ 
demnation (Luke xxiii. 51)—knowing that 
death had come, had begged for the body of 
Jesus By him and a few others it was laid 
in a garden of Joseph’s, in a new tomb hewn 
out of a rock. 
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Now it is clear that the disciples were 
wholly disconcerted and overwhelmed by the 
sudden arrest and death of their Lord. 
Though he had on three recorded occasions 
forewarned them of his death and of his 
resurrection on the third day, they were too 
distressed to have any hope. Though he 
had told them to go to Galilee to meet him, 
they lingered in Jerusalem. Their conduct 
will not seem incredible nor the narrative 
doubtful to those who know the prostration 
which often accompanies bitter disappoint¬ 
ment and sorrow. Hence Jesus appeared to 
them in Jerusalem and its vicinity. The 
resurrection narratives in the gospels are not 
intended, however, to be complete accounts 
of the events. They do not pretend to mar¬ 
shal the evidence for the reality of the res¬ 
urrection. That consisted in the testimony 
of apostles to whom he repeatedly appeared 
(1 Cor. xv. 3-8). In the gospels we have a 
number of incidents preserved either because 
of their intrinsic interest or for the sake of 
the spiritual instruction which they provided 
to believers. The order of events seems to 
have been nearly the following: Early m 
the morning of the first day of the week two 
companies of pious Galilsean women pro¬ 
ceeded to the sepulcher to anoint the body 
of Jesus for permanent burial. The one 
company consisted of Mary Magdalene, Mary 
the mother of James, and Salome (Mark xvi. 
1). Joanna and other unnamed women were 
probably in the second party (Luke xxiv. 10, 
which is a general statement, including the 
report of all the women). The first party 
saw the stone rolled away from the tomb, 
and Mary Magdalene, supposing that the 
body had been stolen, returned to Peter and 
John with the news (John xx 1, 2). Her 
companions went on, and entering the tomb 
heard from the angel the news of the resur¬ 
rection and the message to the disciples (Mat. 
xxviii. 1-7; Mark xvi. 1-7) As they has¬ 
tened away, we may suppose that they met 
the other company of women, and that all 
returned again to the tomb, but only to re¬ 
ceive from two angels a more emphatic assur¬ 
ance and direction (Luke xxiv 1-8). The 
women then hastened toward the city with 
the news and on the way Jesus met them 
(Mat. xxviii. 9, 10). Meanwhile Mary Mag¬ 
dalene had reported to Peter and John that 
the tomb was empty, and they had run 
thither and found it even so (John xx 3-10). 
She had followed them and, when they de¬ 
parted from the garden, she remained, and 
to her also did Jesus appear (11-18) All 
the women finally returned to the disci¬ 
ples and reported the wonderful news It 
was not, however, on the testimony of these 
women that faith in the resurrection of Jesus 
was to rest. During the day he appeared 
to Peter (Luke xxiv 34; 1 Cor. xv. 5), later 
to two disciples journeying to Emmaus 
(Luke xxiv. 13-35), and in the evening to 
all the eleven except Thomas (36-43; John 


xx. 19-23). At that time he ate before 
them, proving the reality of his physical 
resurrection. Since, however, Thomas even 
yet would not believe, the disciples still lin¬ 
gered in Jerusalem, and on the following 
Sunday Jesus again appealed to them, and 
proved to the doubting apostle that he had 
indeed risen (John xx. 24-29). Then, it 
would appear, the apostles returned to Gali¬ 
lee. We next read of seven of them fishing 
in the sea of Galilee and of the Lord’s ap¬ 
pearance to them (John xxi.). By appoint¬ 
ment also he met them on a mountain of 
Galilee and gave to them “ the great commis¬ 
sion,” with the assurance of his power and 
presence (Mat xxviii 16-20) This may very 
probably have been the occasion when five 
hundred disciples were present (1 Cor. xv 6). 
Soon after he appeared also to James (7), 
but where we know not. Finally he brought 
the apostles again to Jerusalem, and lead¬ 
ing them out to the mount of Olives to a 
place where Bethany was in sight (Luke 
xxiv. 50, 51) he was taken up into heaven 
and a cloud received him out of their sight 
(Acts i. 9-12) We have thus ten appear¬ 
ances of the risen Saviour recorded in the 
New Testament, while Paul properly adds 
the appearance to him on the way to Damas¬ 
cus (1 Cor. xv. 8) There weie doubtless, 
however, other appearances not recorded. 
Luke says (Acts i. 3) that “ he showed him¬ 
self alive after his passion by many proofs, 
appearing unto them by the space of forty 
days” (R V) Yet he did not continue 
with them in constant intercourse as he had 
done before. He rather manifested himself 
to them (John xxi 1, R V ). The forty days 
between his resurrection and ascension 
formed evidently a transitional period, in¬ 
tended to tram the disciples for their future 
work. It was necessary to give ample, re¬ 
peated, and varied proof of the lesurrection, 
and this was done as we have seen It was nec¬ 
essary to give them instruction concerning the 
necessity of his death and the character of the 
kingdom which through their labors he was 
to establish. It was requisite to point out to 
them the fulfillment of Scripture by his death 
and resurrection, for thus alone would they 
see the continuity of the new dispensation 
with the old. For this instruction they had 
not been ready before his death, but it is re¬ 
peatedly referred to as having been given 
during these forty days (Luke xxiv. 44-48; 
John xx 21-23; xxi 35-22; Acts i 3-8). 
And finally the experiences of the forty days 
trained the disciples to think of their Master 
as absent and yet living; as invisible and 
yet near them ; as risen to a new life and 
yet retaining the old nature and even the old, 
though now glorified, body, which they had 
loved ; as exalted but still the same, so that 
they were prepared to go forth and proclaim 
him as the glorified Son of God and crowned 
king of Israel, yet also the Man of Nazareth 
and the Lamb of God who takes away the 
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sin of the world. Meanwhile the Jews 
affirmed that his disciples had stolen his 
body. Fearing this, they had on the day of 
his death requested from Pilate a military 
watch to guard the tomb. When the resur¬ 
rection occurred, accompanied, as we are 
told, by the descent of an angel who rolled 
the stone from the tomb, the soldiers were 
overcome with fright and afterwards fled. 
Superstitious pagans as they were, they 
doubtless were little more affected by what 
they had seen than ignorant men usually 
are by what they consider ghostly appear¬ 
ances. But the rulers, who may possibly 
have accounted for the soldiers’ report by 
supposing a trick on the part of the disciples, 
gave the men money to keep the matter 
quiet, and thus the report was given out 
that the body had been stolen while the sol¬ 
diers slept (Mat. xxviii. 11-15). When, how¬ 
ever, the apostles began, on the day of Pen¬ 
tecost, to give their testimony to the resur¬ 
rection, and the number of believers in it 
grew rapidly (Acts ii, etc.), it was by at¬ 
tempts at force, not by proofs, that the chief 
priests tried to silence their witness and sub¬ 
due the growing sect (Acts iv ). 

We have not sought m this article to ex¬ 
hibit the teaching of Jesus, but the outward 
framework and historic movement of his life. 
In the latter there appears, as we gather it 
from the gospels, a gradual progressive 
revelation of himself and of his message, 
which constitutes one of the strongest evi¬ 
dences of the truthfulness of the accounts 
on which our knowledge is based The real¬ 
ity of the humanity of Christ made it possi¬ 
ble for him thus to appear as a real charac¬ 
ter of human history, related to a particular 
environment, and to present m liis life a 
career which moved naturally, yet steadily, 
forward to a definite goal His was a gen¬ 
uinely human life and, therefore, capable of 
historical treatment At the same time Jesus 
knew and declared himself to be more than 
man (e g Mat xi 27; John v. 17-38 x. 30, 
xvii 5, etc ). As his self-revelation advanced 
his disciples realized his divine dignity (Mat. 
xvi. 16; John xx 28) Then later reflection 
and experience, under the illumination of 
the Spirit, made Ins divinity still more 
evident to them, until the last surviving 
apostle was led to become the fourth evan¬ 
gelist and to present m his Lord's earthly 
career the incarnation of the personal divine 
Word. Yet St John never forgot nor obscured 
the real humanity of Jesus. He gives us the 
full truth concerning the person of the great 
Master “ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God” (John i 1), and “the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father,) full of grace and 
truth” (14). “These [things] are written,” 
he concludes, “that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that 


believing ye might have life through his 
name ” (xx. 31). G. T. P. 

Je'ther [abundance, eminence, excellence], 

1. A descendant of Judah through Jerah- 
meel. He died childless (1 Chron. ii. 32 ; cp. 
26, 28). 

2 A man registered among the descendants 
of Judah, but the lineage is not traced be¬ 
yond his father, Ezra (1 Chron. iv. 17). 

3. An Ashente, apparently the same as 
Ithran, son of Zophah (1 Chron. vii. 37 with 
38). 

4 A form of Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law 
(Ex. iv 18, R. V. margin) 

5. The firstborn son of Gideon. His father 
bade him fall upon the captives, Zebah and 
Zalmunna, and slay them; but the youth 
shrank from the deed, and they escaped the 
disgrace of dying at the hands of a boy 
(Judg vni. 20, 21). 

6. The father of Amasa, Absalom’s com- 
mander-in-chief (1 Kin. ii. 5). See Ithra. 

Je'theth. 

A chieftain of Edom (Gen xxxvi. 40; 1 
Chron i 51). 

JethTah. See Ithlah. 

Je'thro [his preeminence, his excellence]. 

A priest of Midian and Moses’ father-in- 
law (Ex m 1). He is called Reuel (ii 18; 
Antiq n 12, 1) Reuel, which means friend 
of God, seems to have been his personal 
name, and Jethro, Ins excellence, to have 
been his honorary title His seven daugh¬ 
ters tended his flocks , and Moses, who had 
fled from Egypt, rendered them a service 
which led to his introduction to Jethro’s 
family and marriage with Zipporah, one of 
the daughters Moses kept Ins father-in¬ 
law’s flocks for about forty years (Ex lii. 1, 
2; Acts vn 30) When called by God to re¬ 
turn to Egypt and achieve the emancipation 
of the Heinews, Moses obtained Jethro’s per¬ 
mission to depart, and took with lnm his 
wife Zippoiah and his two sons (Ex iv. 18- 
20), but he afterwards sent her and her 
two sons temporarily back to her father’s house 
(24-26 , xviii. 2), see Zipporah After the 
passage of the Red Sea, which conducted the 
Israelites into the vicinity of Jethro’s coun¬ 
try, the Midianitc priest brought his daugh¬ 
ter and her two sons back to Moses (xviii. 
1-7) He rejoiced in the deliverance of the 
Israelites, offered sacnfices to Jehovah, and 
suggested the appointment of judges when 
he saw that the Hebrew leader was wearing 
himself out by deciding even trivial cases 
personally (8-27). See Hobab. 

Je'tur [possibly, nomad or nomadic camp], 

A people descended from Ishmael (Gen. 
xxv. 15; 1 Chron. i 31; v. 19). See Itur^ja. 

Je'u-el [perhaps, treasure of God]. 

1 A man of Judah, family of Zerah. At 
one period he, with 690 of his clan, lived at 
Jerusalem (1 Chron ix. 6^. 

2. A Levite, a descendant of Elizaphan, 
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He took part in the reformation under Heze- 
kiah (2 Chron. xxix. 13, in A. V. Jeiel). 

3 A contemporary of Ezra who with mem¬ 
bers of his family returned from Babylonia 
with the scribe (Ezra vni. 13, in A. V Jeiel). 

Je'ush, in A. Y. once Jehush (1 Chron. 
viii 39) [perhaps, hastening] 

1 A son of Esau by his wife Oholibamah 
(Gen. xxxvi 5) He became a chieftain in 
Edom (18). 

2. A Benjamite, son of Bilhan (1 Chron. 
vii. 10). 

3. A Levite, family of Gershon and a son 
of Shimei (1 Chron. xxm. 10, 11). 

4. A descendant of Jonathan (1 Chron 
vin 39) 

5. A son of Eelioboam (2 Chron. xi. 19) 

Je'uz [counseling] 

A Benjamite, son of Shaharaim by his wife 
Hodesh (1 Chron vin 10). 

Jew [from Latin Iudseus , Greek Ioudaws , 
Hebrew Y'hudi]. 

One belonging to the tribe or to the king¬ 
dom of Judah (2 Kin xvi 6; xxv. 25). Then 
the meaning was extended, and the word was 
applied to any one of the Hebrew race who 
returned from the captivity ; and finally it 
comprehended any one of that race through¬ 
out the world (Esther ii. 5; Mat. ii. 2). 
For their history while they were in Pales¬ 
tine, see History. Their present state is a 
fulfillment of prophecy (Lev. xxvi 33, 39, 
Deut. iv. 27 ; xxvm. 25, 36, 37, 64-68); they 
are scattered over all gentile lands, but no¬ 
where in the world, not even m Palestine, have 
they a land where they can live under a gov¬ 
ernment of their own. The Jews’ language 
(2 Kin. xviii 26 ; Neh xiii. 24) was Hebrew 

Jew'ess. 

A woman of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 
iv. 18, R. V.) or of the Hebrew race (Acts 
xvi. 1; xxiv 24) 

Jew'ry. See Jud^ja. 

Jez-a-ni'ah ; in full Jaazaniah (2 Kin. 
xxv 23) [Jehovah doth hearken]. 

A captain of the forces, son of Hoshaiah, a 
Maacathite (2 Kin xxv. 23; Jer xl. 7, 8; 
xlii 1). He came with his men to pay his 
respects to Gedahah, whom Nebuchadnezzar 
had appointed governor of Judah after the 
capture of Jerusalem. Jezaniah had no com¬ 
plicity in the subsequent murder of Gedaliah, 
and seems to have taken a prominent part in 
attempting to bring the perpetrators to justice. 
He joined in appealing to Jeremiah, the 
prophet, to ask advice of God concerning the 
purpose of the remnant of the Israelites to 
migrate to Egypt (xlii) He was a brother 
of Azariah, or more probably Azariah is a 
corruption of Jezaniah (xliii. 2). 

Jez'e-bel [unmarried, chaste]. 

1. Daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Zi- 
donians and former priest of Astarte (1 Kin. 
xvi 31; con. Apion. i. 18). She became the wife 
of Ahab, king of Israel. She was a woman 


of masculine temperament and swayed her 
husband at will. She was a devoted wor¬ 
shiper of Baal, and intolerant of other faiths. 
To please her, Ahab reared a temple and an 
altar to Baal in Samaria, and set up an Ashe- 
rah (1 Kin. xvi. 32, 33). Though legally 
only the king’s consort, and not the rulei of 
the country, yet she slew all the prophets of 
Jehovah on whom she could lay hands (xviii 
4-13). When she planned the death of Elijah 
(xix. 1,2), and afterwards effected the judicial 
murder of Naboth, she similarly ignored the 
king’s authority, though he condoned the deed 
(xxi. 16-22). On account of these murders 
and other violations of the moral law, the 
divine sentence was pronounced against her 
that the dogs should eat Jezebel by the wall 
of Jezreel (23). The prophecy w T as fulfilled. 
When, eleven years after Ahab’s death, Jehu 
executed pitiless vengeance on the royal 
household, Jezebel painted her face, tiled 
her head, and, looking out at a window, 
called to him as he approached “ Had Zimri 
peace, who slew his master? ’ Jehu looked 
up at the window and said • “ Who is on my 
side? who?” Two or three eunuchs looked 
out. “Throw her down,” he cried, and they 
unhesitatingly obeyed. She fell in front of 
his chariot, which he intentionally diove 
over her, and her blood bespattered the 
horses and the wall. About an hour later, 
recalling that the dead woman was a king’s 
daughter, he gave directions to burv her, 
but it was found that dogs, the scavengeis 
of oriental cities, had anticipated him, and 
had left of her nothing but the skull, and the 
feet, and the palms of the hands (2 Kin lx 
7, 30-37). 

2. A woman at Thyatira who called her¬ 
self a prophetess, and seduced some members 
of the Christian church there to commit 
fornication and eat things sacrificed to idols. 
It is probable that Jezebel is a symbolic 
name. If so, it was given because of a resem¬ 
blance between her and Ahab’s idolatrous 
and wicked queen (Rev ii 20, 23). 

Je'zer [formation] 

A son of Naphtali, and founder of a tribal 
family (Gen xlvi. 24, Num. xxvi. 49; 1 
Chron vii. 13). 

Je-zi'ah. See Izziah. 

Je'zi-el [assembly of God] 

A Benjamite, son of Azmaveth, who joined 
David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii. 3). 

Jez-li'ah. See Izliah 

Je-zo'ar. See Izhar 

Jez-ra-hi'ah [Jehovah shineth forth] 

An overseer of singers in Nehemiah’s tiihe 
(Neh. xii. 42). 

Jez're-el [God soweth]. 

1. A fortified town (1 Kin. xxi 23. wall; 2 
Kin ix 17, tower; x. 7, 8, gate), m the terri¬ 
tory of Issacliar (Josh. xix. 17,18), not far from 
mount Gilboa (1 Sam xxxi. 1-5 with xxix. 

1 and 2 Sam. iv. 4). The Israelites encamped 
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at a fountain in its vicinity 
just before the battle of Gil- 
boa (1 Sam. xxix 1 , cp 2 Sam. 
iv. 4), the Philistines follow¬ 
ing them to the same locality 
(1 Sam xxix 11). Ish-bosheth 
ruled over Jezreel among 
other places (2 Sam. li. 9); 
and it was one of the capitals 
of Ahab (1 Kin xvm 45), and 
also of his son (2 Kin vm 29). 
Naboth was a Jezreelite, his 
vineyard was in close prox¬ 
imity to Ahab’s palace, and 
he was stoned outside the city 
(1 Km. xxi. 1, 13). Jezebel 
met her violent death in Jez¬ 
reel (23,2 Km ix 10, 30-35). 
The heads of Ahab’s seventy 
sons were piled at the gate 
of Jezreel by order of Jehu 
(x 1-11) The bloodshed m 
these sanguinary transactions 
ih called by Hosea “ the blood 
of Jezreel,” and he prophesied 
that it should be avenged 
(Hos i 4) The ciusaders coi- 
rectly identified Jezreel with 



the Parvum Gorinum, now 

the village Zei‘m The discovery lapsed , cepted Though in a plain, the site was an 


into oblivion, and was not revived till 1814. admirable one foi a fortified city, standing as 
The identification is now universally ac- it does upon the brow of a very steep, rocky 



Plain of Esdraelon. 
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descent, of 100 feet or more, toward the north¬ 
east, with a splendid view all the way to the 
Jordan. The fountain of Jezreel, which 
is below the village, is copious and good. It 
is called ‘Ain el-Meiyiteb. Another and yet 
more copious one, ‘Am Jalud, is at no great 
distance. The ancient vineyards seem to 
have been to the east of the city, where 
rock-cut wine presses now exist. 

The valley of Jezreel is either the great 
plain intersecting Palestine immediately 
north of Carmel, or, better, that part of it 
which, adjacent to Jezreel, descends from 
Jezreel eastward to the Jordan (Josh. xvii. 
16; Hosea i. 5) In Gideon’s days the Midi- 
anites and Amalekites pitched within its 
limits (Judg. vi. 33). The whole central 
plain is now called the plain of Esdra- 
elon, a slight modification of Jezreel (cp. 
Judith i. 8; iv. 6; vn. 3). Through all by¬ 
gone time it has been a battlefield of nations. 

2. A town in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 56) It seems to have been from 
this place that David obtained Ins wife 
Ahinoam the Jezreelitess (1 Sam. xxv. 43; 
xxvii. 3) Exact situation unknown. 

3. A man of Judah, descended from Hur 
(1 Chron. iv. 3) 

4 A son of the prophet Hosea. So named 
because Jehovah had declared that he would 
avenge the blood of Jezreel on the house of 
Jehu (Hos. i. 4, 5). 

Jib'sam. See Ibsam. 

Jid'laph [he weepeth]. 

A son of Nahor and Milcah (Gen. xxii. 
22). It is not known where he settled. 

Jim'na and Jimnali. See Imnah. 

Jiph'tah. See Iphtah. 

Jiph'thah-el. See Iphtah-el. 

Jo'ab [Jehovah is father]. 

1. Son of Seraiah and descendant of Kenaz, 
who was reckoned with the tribe of Judah. 
He was the father of the inhabitants of the 
valley of craftsmen (1 Chron iv 13. 14) 

2. A son of Zeruiah (2 Sam. viii. 16), 
David’s half sister (1 Chron ii. 16 ; cp. 2 
Sam. xvii. 25) Joab was, therefore, David’s 
nephew. He was the second of three broth¬ 
ers, Abishai, Joab, and Asahel, all men of 
heroic type He first appears in public life 
at the head of David’s soldiers in the war 
with Ish-bosheth. He commanded at the 
battle which followed the tournament at 
Gibeon, and was victorious (2 Sam ii. 12-32). 
Abner, Ish-bosheth’s commander-in-chief, 
after a quarrel with his royal master, had 
an interview with David Joab reproved 
the king for allowing Abner to depart in 
peace, denounced Abner as a spy, recalled 
him, and, with the connivance of Abishai (iii 
30, 39; cp. ii. 24), assassinated him at a nom¬ 
inally friendly interview. Joab committed 
the murder in vengeance for the death of his 
younger brother Asahel at the hands of 
Abner at the battle of Gibeon fin 2fh • 


where, however, Abner had acted reluctant 
^nd strictly in self-defense. Probably, als 
a second reason was the apprehension < 
Joab and Abishai that Abner might be give 
the command of the army. David felt hir 
self politically too weak to bring them 
justice, yet he never condoned the enn 
(2 Sam. iii. 6-39) In the assault on tl 
Jebusite stronghold on mount Zion Joab wj 
the first to enter the fortress, and as a rewai 
was made the commander of the armies ( 
all Israel (2 Sam iv. 8, with 1 Chron. xi 6 
He soon afterwards repaired a portion of tl 
city (8) After David’s conquest of tl 
Edomites (2 Sam. viii. 13,14 ; 1 Chron. xvii 
12), Joab remained in Edom with the arrn 
for six months, cutting off every male (1 Ki 
xi 14-17) He commanded in the war wit 
the confederate Svnans and Ammonites i 
Sam x 1-14, 1 Chron xix. 1-19), and 1 
pressed the siege of Kabbah so successful! 
that he could have taken the town by stoin 
but instead of doing so he sent for Davi 
that the kiug might have the credit of tl 
victory (2 Sam. xi 1; xii. 26-29; cp 
Chron. xx. 1-3) He obeyed David’s ord< 
to put Uriah in the forefiont of the batt 
that he might be slain (2 Sam. xi. 6-27). . 

was Joab who sent to David the wise woma 
of Tekoa to induce him to forgive Absaloi 
(xiv 1-27); but he did not interfeie furtlu 
in the case until his barley field had been s< 
on fire by the prince (28-33). When Absaloi 
rebelled Joab remained loyal to David, an 
led one of the three divisions of the roys 
forces which defeated the rebels fxviii. 1, 2 
Then, in defiance of the king’s command, li 
thrust thTec darts through the heart of tli 
revolting prince, terminating his life (9-17 
and afterwards he spoke some plain thong 
not unwise words to the king on his extras 
agant grief at the death of a rebellious so 
(xix. 1-8) David shortly afterwaids a] 
pointed Amasa to be captain of the host i 
the room of Joab (13), and when Sheba r< 
belled Amasa was employed to lead the force 
sent to crush the revolt. Joab was overcom 
by jealous hate, and at an avowedly fnendl 
interview, stabbed him dead just as he ha 
killed Abner in similar circumstances; bi 
this time there was no pretense of a bloo 
feud between the parties Then Joab an 
Abishai put down the rebellion (xx 1-2™ 
Joab thus again became commander-in-chit 
(23; cp also 1 Kin. n 34, 35) He was o 
posed to David’s numbering the people, an 
intentionally did the work imperfectly ( 
Sam xxiv 1-9; 1 Cliron xxi. 1-6). Whe 
Adonijah set himself up for king Joab wei 
with him (1 Km i. 7), but, with his othi 
supporters, deserted him on hearing thi 
Solomon had been proclaimed king (28-49 
David on his deathbed indicated his wis 
that Joab should be brought to justice ft 
the murders of Abner and of Amasa. Sol 
mon carried out the sentence. Joab, clinj 
mar to the horns of the altar in the court c 
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the tabernacle, fell by the hand of Benaiah, 
chief of the bodyguard, and was buried in 
his own house in the wilderness (ii. 5, 6, 28- 
34) 

3 Founder of a family, members of which 
returned from captivity (Ezra ii. 6; vni 9; 
Neh. vii. 11). 

For 1 Chron. ii. 54 A. V., see Ataroth 4. 

Jo'ah [Jehovah is brother] 

1. A son of Obed-edom (1 Chron. xxvi. 4). 

2. A Levite, son of Zimrnah and a descend¬ 
ant of Gershom (1 Chron. vi 21). Perhaps 
he was the Levite, son of Zimrnah and de¬ 
scendant of Gershon who assisted at the re¬ 
ligious reformation under king Hezekiali (2 
Chron xxix. 12). 

3 A son of Asaph. He was the recorder 
under king Hezekiah (2 Kin. xviii. 18, 26; 
Is. xxxvi 3, 11, 22). 

4 A son of Joahaz He was recorder 
under king Josiah (2 Chron. xxxiv. 8). 

Jo'a-haz [Jehovah hath laid hold of]. 

Father of king Josiah’s lecorder Joah (2 
Chron. xxxiv. 8). For others, see Jehoahaz. 

Jo-a'nan, in A V Joanna [Greek form of 
Yohanan, Jehovah hath been gracious]. 

An ancestor of Christ, who lived about 
500 b. c. (Luke in. 27). 

Jo-an'na [a Greek form of Yohanan , Je¬ 
hovah hath been gracious]. 

The wife of Chuza, steward of Herod the 
tetrarch She was one of those women who 
ministered to Jesus of their substance (Luke 
vni 3), and one of the party who accompa¬ 
nied Mary Magdalene to the sepulcher of 
our Lord (xxiv 10) 

For the man called Joanna in A V, see 
Jovnan 

Jo-an'nan. See John 2. 

Jo'a-rib. See Joiarib 2 

Jo'ash. I., and Jehoash [Jehovah is strong]. 
The longer form is used in 2 Km only, but 
the shorter form also occurs there frequently. 

1 A man of Judah, family of Shelah (1 
Chron iv 22) 

2. A man of Manasseh, family of Abiezer 
and father of Gideon (Judg vi 11,15). He 
lived at Ophrah, and was apparently a man 
of substance He had reared an altar to 
Baal and an Asherah. These Gideon was 
directed to throw down., and he did so. The 
idolaters demanded that Joash should sur¬ 
render his son to be put to death for the sac¬ 
rilege, but Joash shrewdly said • “ If Baal is 
a god, let him plead for himself ** (Judg. vi. 
11-32). 

3 A Benjamite of Gibeah who came to 
David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xu 3). 

4. A son of Ahab (1 Kin. xxii. 26; 2 
Chron. xviii 25) 

5. Son of Aliaziah, king of Judah. When 
Athaliah, the mother of Ahaziah, heard that 
her son had been slain, she massacred all the 
seed royal except Joash, and ascended the 


throne. Joash, then only an infant, escaped 
by the artifice of the late king’s sister Jeho- 
sheba, wife of the high priest. He was hid¬ 
den with his nurse lor six years in the tem¬ 
ple In the seventh year, Jehoiada, the 
high priest, summoned five captains of the 
royal bodyguard, put them under oath, and 
showed them the king. Five companies of 
armed men w r ere arranged for (2 Kin. xi. 5- 
7), probably consisting of three companies of 
the guard and two courses of Levites with 
spears from the temple arsenal; and on a 
Sabbath day these five bodies were drawn up 
across the court of the temple in front of the 
altar, representative men of the nation as¬ 
sembled by appointment, and the king was 
brought into their midst, crowned, and 
greeted with loud acclaim Athaliah, hear¬ 
ing the noise, hurried into the temple ; but, 
by the high priest’s orders, she was at once 
ejected and slain, leaving Joash now without 
a rival. Then Jehoiada framed two cove¬ 
nants . the one that the youthful ruler and 
his people should serve Jehovah, and the 
other that they should discharge their 
mutual duties as king and subjects Then 
they proceeded to the house of Baal, and 
broke it dowm, destroying the images and 
killing the officiating priest (2 Kin xi. 1-20 ; 
2 Chron. xxm 10-21) Joash ascended the 
throne 835 B c , but was the only legitimate 
king since 842, and his reign was apparently 
dated from this year, with 841 as his first 
regnal year. So in England, the Common¬ 
wealth was ignored and the first year of 
Charles II.’s actual reign was called the 
twelfth : kingde jure on the death of Charles 
I, January 30th, 1648-49, king de facto at 
the Restoration, May 29th, 1660 Joash was 
seven years old at his coronation and he 
reigned forty years While a child, the 
character of liis rule depended wholly on his 
advisers Happily, he was under the direc¬ 
tion of the high priest, Jehoiada, and as long 
as that wise and pious counselor lived, Joash 
did well, one notable measure of his being 
the repair of the temple, though the people 
still continued generally to worship at the 
high places (2 Kin xii. 1-16). But on the 
death of Jehoiada both the king and his 
people apostatized from Jehovah, and began 
to set up Aslierim and other idols. Zecha- 
riah, the son of Jehoiada, denounced judg¬ 
ment upon the evil doeis, on which Joash 
gave orders for his murder; and the multi¬ 
tude, breaking out into riot, stoned him to 
death (2 Chron. xxiv 15-22; Mat xxiii. 35). 
Soon afterwards Hazael, king of Syria, hav¬ 
ing captured the Philistine city of Gath, 
threatened Jerusalem, and had to be bought 
off with the contents of the temple treasury. 
When the invaders departed, Joash was suf¬ 
fering from sore diseases Amaziah, his son, 
conducted the government; and in the 
course of three years, as it would appear, the 
servants of Joash slew him in his bed in re¬ 
venge for the murder of Zechariah (2 Kin. 
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xii. 20; 2 Chron. xxi v. 25); see Chbonology. 
He was buried iu the city of David, but not 
in one of the proper sepulchers of the kings. 
Joash was an infant in 842 b. c. and was 
seven years old in 835 (2 Kin. xi. 21), and 
his son Amaziah was twenty-five years old 
in 804 (xiv. 2) The son was accordingly 
born in 828, in Joash’s fourteenth or fifteenth 
year. In oriental life this is physically pos¬ 
sible and is readily paralleled. The early 
marriage of Joash w f as desirable and was 
doubtless urged by the high priest Jehoiada, 
since Joash was the sole survivor of his 
family and in his offspring lay the only hope 
that so great a calamity would be averted as 
the extinction of the direct line of David. 

6. Son of Jehoahaz, king of Israel. He 
began to reign about 805 b c., and reigned 
sixteen years. He continued the worship of 
the two calves at Bethel and Dan. Never¬ 
theless he felt veneration for Elisha, and 
sorrowed when the great prophet lay dying 
Elisha told him to open the window east¬ 
ward and shoot out an arrow. He did so 
The prophet then bade him take arrows and 
smite upon the ground He did so, smiting 
the ground thrice. The arrows symbolized 
victories which he was to gain over the 
Syrians; and had he struck six times instead 
of three, the number of victories would have 
been doubled (2 Kin xm 14-25). After- 
waids he furnished 100,000 mercenaries to 
Amaziah, king of Judah, for an Edomite ex¬ 
pedition. A prophet directed them to be 
sent home. Though they had been paid in 
advance for the services which they were 
not allowed to render, yet they departed in 
a rage, and plundered the territory of Judah 
as they went along (2 Chron. xxv 6-10, 13). 
Perhaps on this account, Amaziah sent Joash 
a challenge to fight. Joash remonstrated, 
but Amaziah would not forbear. A battle 
took place at Beth-shemesh, in which Joash 
was victorious ; aud he followed up his suc¬ 
cess by breaking down a part of the wall 
surrounding Jerusalem, and carrying off the 
treasures of the temple and the palace, with 
hostages as guarantees against further dis¬ 
turbance of the peace On the death of 
Joash, his son, Jeroboam II., ascended the 
throne (2Kin. xiv. 8-16; 2Chron xxv 17-24). 

Jo'ash, II [perhaps, Jehovah hath hastened 
(to help)]. 

1. A Benjamite, family of Becher (1 Chron. 
vii. 8). 

2. An officer who had charge of David’s oil 
cellars (1 Chron. xxvii. 28). 

Jo'a-th&xn. See Jotham 2. 

Job, I. (Gen. xlvi. 13, A. V.). See Job 

Job, II. [one ever returning to God (Ewald). 
If deiived from ’a?ye&, it denotes not one per¬ 
secuted (Gesenius), but rather one character¬ 
ized by hostility]. 

An O. T. saint who dwelt in the land of 
Uz (Job l 1). He is mentioned for the first 
time elsewhere by Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 16, 20). 


He lived under patriarchal conditions, in 
some district to the east of Palestine and 
near the desert, at a time when the Chal¬ 
deans made raids in the west (i. 17). There 
is no reason to doubt that he is an historical 
personage and that he passed through the 
remarkable experiences which are described, 
albeit with poetic license, in the book which 
bears his name These experiences brought 
the question to the forefront, Why does God 
permit the righteous to suffer’ and afforded 
the material for a magnificent philosophical 
poem. 

The book of Job is a poetic book of the O. 
T which gives an account of the sufferings 
of Job, of the argument carried on between 
himself and his friends concerning the rea¬ 
sons for his suiteiing.-', and of the solution of 
the problem It is not known whethei the 
poem w r as written during the liletime of Job 
or later The prologue (i-in 2), the intro¬ 
ductions to the various speeches and es¬ 
pecially to Elihu’s speech (xxxn 1-5), and 
the epilogue nanating the prosperity of 
Job in his latter days under Jehovah’s 
blessing (xln 7-17), are m prose 

In the opening of the book, Job is repre¬ 
sented as being \ery prosperous, possessing 
many flocks and herds, a large number of 
servants, and a numerous family Satan is 
permitted to try Job’s faith m God, first by 
causing him to be despoiled of his possessions, 
and to be bereaved of his family : when this 
means fails, Satan is further permitted to 
cause Job much suffering in body Job’s faith 
triumphs over all difficulties, and he is finally 
restored to more than his former prosperity 

The book between the introduction and 
conclusion may be divided into three main 
parts, each of which may be again divided 
into three minor parts The introduction 
describes Job’s prospenty and happy con¬ 
dition In part first, first subhead, we 
find Job’s first affliction described, the loss 
of his property and family; under the sec¬ 
ond head comes the second stage of the 
affliction, the attack on Job’s person, and un¬ 
der the third head, the coming of his three 
friends to condole with him Part second 
contains the argument betw een Job and his 
three friends, this being threefold, each 
friend speaking three times (except the third, 
who speaks twice), and Job replying to each. 
This forms the principal part of the book 
The three friends argue on the basis that 
affliction is always and neces^-arily a result 
of sin, and as Job accepts this general prin¬ 
ciple, but denies its application to himself, 
misunderstandings result, and the speakers 
are as far from a solution of the situation in 
the end as in the beginning Firstly, Eli- 
phaz begins the argument by expressing in 
general the sinfulness of man and hinting 
at, rather than boldly asserting, Job’s special 
sinfulness. Job answers, declaring his inno¬ 
cence. Secondly, Bildad continues in the 
same strain, insisting that the Lord cannot 
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be unjust, therefore man must be at fault. 
Job answers as before that he is innocent, ap¬ 
pealing to God to lighten his burden of afflic¬ 
tion Thirdly, Zophar follows with the same 
argument, implying more directly that Job 
must be a sinner. The second scries of 
speeches (xn-xx ) now begins The same 
arguments are gone over by the speakers m 
the same order, the fnends becoming more 
vehement and impatient of what they con¬ 
sider Job’s obstinacy. In the third series 
(xxi -xxxi ) Eliphaz openly accuses Job of 
seciet sin After Job’s earnest denial. Bildad 
falls hack on the first position, and Zophar 
remains silent. 

During the whole course of this argument 
Job has been profoundly conscious of his 
own upnghtness, yet he cannot understand 
God’s apparent harshness to him His in¬ 
ward struggle becomes more intense as his 
outwaid situation appears more hopeless, blit 
he remains firm in his determination that 
whatever befall him still will he trust in 
God Then the thought bursts upon him 
that some time, in God's own pleasure, he 
will he justified It may not be in this life, 
but it will ccitainly come That carries with 
it a conviction of immortality, and with tlie 
statement, “ I know that my redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand up at the last upon 
the earth and after my skin hath been thus 
destroyed, yet from my flesh shall I see 
God,’’ Job reaches a foundation from which 
nothing can afterwards move him (xix 25/26) 

In the thud part of the book, Elihu, who 
until this time has been a silent listener, pro¬ 
poses to argue out the matter upon a different 
basis Instead of regarding the afflictions of 
men as a punishment for sin, he declares that 
they are often sent as a means of strength¬ 
ening and purifying the children of God 
They are not, then, the expression of an 
angry and implacable God, but the chasten¬ 
ing of a loving father. In this Elihu appears 
as the messenger of the Lord, preparing the 
way for his coming, and offering ail argument 
which Job could dispute or accept Job ac¬ 
cepts this view (xxxii-xxxvii). Then Je¬ 
hovah speaks and shows to Job that man 
knows far too little tojustify him m attempts 
fully to explain the mysteries of God’s rule; 
and Job humbles himself before the Lord 
(xxxvin 1-xlii. 6). Finally, Job is restored 
to double Ins former prosperity, and his fam¬ 
ily is restored to the same number as before 
(xlu. 7-17). 

The consistent progress of the argument is 
strong evidence for the literary unity of the 
book. The assumption of interpolatious or 
supplements is needless so far as the dramatic 
development is concerned But whether the 
poem has been supplemented by the addition 
of chapters xxxii -xxxvii. and xxxviii.-xln., 
as many students of it contend, or not, these 
chapters are the work of a master mind and 
gifted poet, to whom God had spoken, and 
who with clear insight removed the errors 


of the popular doctrine that distorted the 
view of the moral question, and to the pri¬ 
mary truths which Job had discovered added 
a fuller disclosuie of the truth, though not 
the final one (xxxii-xxxvii.), and directed 
attention to the humble position which it 
behooves ignorant and impotent man to take 
before God and the mysteries of the divine 
government (xxxvm.-xli ). Behind the seen 
is the unseen (as shown to the reader in the 
two opening chapters, l 6-12; li. 1-6), and 
the disputants had argued in total ignorance 
of the reasons for God’s action and of the 
compensation for the suffeier which God had 
in store (as made known to the reader in the 
closing chapter, xlu ) In fact this outcome 
of the argument (chap xxxvm 1-xlii. 6) 
would seem to have been in the author’s 
thought when he wrote the opening passage 
to his poem, foi it accounts for his intro¬ 
duction of Satan into the plot and his inti¬ 
mation thereby that reasons may exist for 
God’s procedure which lie beyond the ken 
of man 

Jo'bab [shouting, trumpet call, howling, a 
desert]. 

1 An Arabian tribe descended from Joktan 
(Gen x 29, 1 Chi on l 23) It is not known 
what district they occupied 

2 A king of Edom He was the son of 
Zerali ot Bozrah (Gen xxxvi 33, 1 Chron 
l 44, 45) 

3 A king of Madon, who entered into the 
northern confederacy against Joshua, but, 
with lus allies, was totally defeated at the 
waters of Moroni (Josh xi 1; xn 19). 

4 and 5 Two Benjamites, a son of Sha- 
haiaim and a lemoter descendant (1 Chron. 
viu 9, 18). 

Joch'e-bed [Jehovah is glorious, or Jeho¬ 
vah is the great oue] 

A daughter of Levi, who married her 
nephew Anirarn and became the ancestress 
of Miriam, Aaron, and Moses (Ex. vi. 20; 
Num. xxvi. 59); see Egypt m 3. 

Jod, in A. B. V. Yodh. 

The tenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
English I and its modilicatiou J come from 
the same source, and both are used to repre¬ 
sent it in anglicizing Hebrew names, as in 
Jechomah It stands at the head of the 
tenth section of Ps. cxix m several versions, 
in which section each verse begins with this 
letter It was often confused by readers with 
van (q v.). 

Jo'da. 

An ancestor of Christ, who lived near the 
time of the exile (Luke lii. 26). A. V., fol¬ 
lowing a different reading, has Juda—i. e., 
Judah. 

Jo'ed [Jehovah is witness]. 

A Benjamite, descended from Jeshaiah 
(Neh. xi. 7). 

Jo'el [Jehovah is God]. 

1. A Levite, family of Kohath, and an an- 
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cestor of Samuel the prophet (1 Chron. vi. 
36 with 34, 38). Probably he is not identical 
with Shaul (24), but belongs to the collateral 
line descended through Zephaniah from Ta- 
hath. 

2. The elder son of Samuel the prophet 
and father of Iieman the singer (1 Sam. vui. 
2, 1 Cliron vi. 33; xv. 17) Called once in 
the Hebrew text and A. V. Yashui (vi. 28). 
This name the R Y. relegates to the margin, 
placing Joel in italics in the text. 

3. A Gershonite Levite, who with 130 of 
his brethren, of whom he was the head, 
aided m bringing up the ark from the house 
of Obed-edom to the city of David (1 Chron. 
xv. 7,11,12). He seems to have been the son 
of Ladan (1 Chron. xxm. 8), and guardian 
of the treasures dedicated to God (xxvi. 21, 
22 ). 

4. A man of Issachar, and a chief of that 
tribe. He was descended through Uzzi (1 
Chron. vii. 3). 

5. One of David’s valiant men, a brother 
of Nathan (1 Chron. xi. 38); see Igal. 

6. Son of Pedaiah and ruler of western 
Manasseh in David’s reign (1 Chron. xxvn. 
20 ). 

7. A chief of the Gadites in Bashan prior 
to the reigns of Jotliam king of Judah and 
Jeroboam II. king of Israel (1 Chron. v. 12; 
cp. 17). 

8. A Reubenite (1 Chron. v. 4), probably 
he whose family had much cattle in Gilead 
(8, 9). 

9. A Kohathite Levite, son of Azariah, who 
aided in cleansing the temple during Heze- 
kiah’s reign (2 Chron. xxix. 12). 

10. One of the Simeomte princes who seized 
pasture land at Gedor (1 Chron. iv. 35-43). 

11. A son of Nebo, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 43). 

12. A Benjamite, son of Ziohri, overseer at 
Jerusalem during the government of Nehe- 
miah (Neh. xi 9). 

13. Son of Pethuel, and the author of the 
second among the miuor prophetic books 
[ Joel i. 1). His history is unknown. 

The book opens with a description of dire 
distress caused by a plague of locusts and ap¬ 
parently aggravated by drought (i. 4-12, 17- 
20; cp. Amos. vii. 1, 2, 4). Locusts are a 
natural figure for an invading army (Rev. ix. 
3-11); and the oldest interpreters of the 
prophecy regard them in it merely as sym¬ 
bols of Israel’s foes. An actual devastation 
by these insects may, however, be intended 
in chap. i.; and probably in chap. ii. also, 
where they are likened to an army, for 
swarms of locusts occasionally come into 
Palestine from the northeast, and they quite 
frequently perish in the sea (cp ii. 20). If 
locusts were actually wasting the country, 
the event served the prophet as a type of the 
dreadful day of the Lord and as an occasion 
for his message. 

The book consists of a sublime address, 
comprising, first, a twice repeated tale of 


judgment, followed in each instance by a 
call to repentance and prayer (l. 2-n. 17), and, 
secondly, an announcement of the bless¬ 
ings, near and remote, material and spiritual, 
j that follow upon repentance (ii. 18-m 21 
[Hebrew text, iv. 21]). The prophecy thus 
falls into four parts: 

1. The piophet depicts the distress that 
has occurred or is impending, and calls 
upon the inhabitants to mourn (i 2-12) 
and to repent and cry unto Jehovah (13, 14). 

2 The prophet explains the event. The 
day of Jehovah is at hand, and shall come as 
destruction from the Almighty (15). A day of 
affliction : a people great and strong, like an 
irresistible army, executing the will of Je¬ 
hovah (n. 1-11). But even now repentance 
may avail (12-17) 

3 The result of repentance. Jehovah, 
jealous for lus land, promises to destroy the 
spoilers, to give seasons of plenty which 
shall make good the first suffering and loss, 
and not to allow that his people be again put 
to shame (18-27). 

4. This deliverance is the herald of de¬ 
liverance “ alterward ” Having poured out 
the rain to make the earth bring forth abun¬ 
dantly, Jehovah will pour out his spirit upon 
all flesh. The sun shall, indeed, be dark¬ 
ened, symbolical of the wrath of God, before 
the terrible day of Jehovah cometh (as de¬ 
scribed in iii. 14-17); and whosoever calletli 
on the name of Jehovah shall be saved, for 
in mount Zion shall be those that escape (n 
28-32). In those days, when Jehovah shall 
bring back the captivity of Judah, all ene¬ 
mies of the kingdom shall be brought to 
judgment. In one picture Joel exhibits 
God’s successive judgments of the nations, 
and the final, universal judgment, culminat¬ 
ing in the establishment of Zion forever (in. 
1-21 [Hebrew text, iv 1-21]). 

What is the date of the prophecy ? 

1. Joel cites earlier prophecy (n 32). Part 
of the declaration is found verbally m Oba- 
diah (Ob i7), and Joel may have quoted 
from that book. He may, howevei, be allud¬ 
ing to a previous announcement of Ins own; 
or he may have had Is. iv. 2, 3 in nund, where 
the thought and the several words occur. 

2. The book mentions the scattenng of 
Israel among the nations (iii. 2), but the 
reference is not to the ten tribes specifically, 
but to the children of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, God’s people and heritage, and is 
moreover a prophecy. So, too, the captivity 
of Judah and Jerusalem is mentioned (iii. 1), 
but likewise prophetically in the spirit of 
Deuteronomy (xxviii.) or Hosea (vi. 11) or 
of Micah (iii. 12; iv 10). For the prophet 
and people are in Judah, Zion exists (Joel ii. 
1, 15), the temple is standing (i. 14; ii. 17), 
and the service is regularly conducted, al¬ 
though the meal and drink offerings have 
been cut off by reason of the destruction of 
vegetation (i. 9-13; cp. ii. 14). 

3. The reference to past events begins with 
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the last clause of iii. 2 [Hebrew text, iv 2], as 
the grammatical construction seems to indi¬ 
cate Hostile nations had parted Jehovah’s 
land among them, cast lots for the captives, 
plundered the temple of its silver and gold, 
sold children of Judah to the Greeks, and 
shed innocent blood (2-6,19). The allusions 
are not to the period after the exile, nor to 
the time between the first deportation of the 
Jews and the fall of the city, nor to the 
earlier period when the Assyrians were in¬ 
vading the land, for (a) Judgment is not pro¬ 
nounced against Assyria or Babylon or later 
enemies, but only against Judah’s foes, Tyre 
and Sidon, Philistia, Edom, and Egypt (iii 4, 
19). Tyre and Sidon had forgotten the bro¬ 
therly covenant (4; Amos l 9), and had pur¬ 
chased Jewish captives from the Philistines 
and sold them to the remote Greeks. Phil- 
istia and Edom had done violence to Judah 
(Joel in 4, 19; 2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17; xxvm, 
17, ‘‘again ”). 

(6) There is no reference to Syria, from 
which Judah scarcely suffered before the 
reign of Ahaz (2 Kin. xii. 17) During and 
after the reign of Ahaz, the prophets of Ju¬ 
dah frequently refer to Syria as a hostile 
power (Is vn. 8, viii. 4; xvn ; Jer. xlix 
23-27; Zech ix. 1). 

(c) Nor is any mention made of the Assy¬ 
rians, who did not come into conflict with 
Judah until after the time of Ahaz, and who 
for a half century preceding Ahaz’s reign had 
not been active in western Asia 

{d) There is reference to the Greeks, not 
as present in Palestine or as hostile to Judah, 
but simply as a nation afar off to whom the 
Phoenicians and Philistines had sold captive 
children of Judah, and as contrasted with 
the men of Sheba, a nation at another ex¬ 
tremity of the earth, to whom Judah shall 
sell captives taken from Philistia and Phoe¬ 
nicia (Joel m 1-8) Accordingly the opinion 
has found a general, though not a universal 
acceptance, with commentators, that the 
prophecy was uttered before the time of 
Ahaz. The position of the book as second 
among the minor prophets indicates that the 
belief was current at the time of forming the 
canon that Joel began to prophesy after 
Hosea had commenced his prophetic labors 
and before Amos had entered upon his, that 
is, during the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah, 
and while Jeroboam was on the throne of 
Israel (Hos i. 1; Amos l. 1; vii 10). 

Jo-eTah [possibly, let him help]. 

A son of Jeroham of Gedor He joined 
David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii. 7). 

Jo'e-zer [Jehovah is help]. 

A Korahite who joined David at Ziklag (1 
Chron. xii. 6). 

Jog'be-hah [lofty]. 

A town of Gad (Num xxxii. 35; Judg 
viii. 11). Its name still lives in Jubeihali, a 
village, 6 miles northwest of Rabbath Am¬ 
mon on the road from es-Salt and the Jordan. 


Jog'll [led into exile]. 

Father of Bukki, of the tribe of Dan 
(Num. xxxiv. 22). 

Jo'ha. 

1. A Benjamite, son of Beriah (1 Chron. 
viii. 16) 

2. A Tizite. son of Shimri and one of David’s 
mighty men (1 Chron. xi, 45). 

Jo-ha'nan [Jehovah is gracious]. 

1 A Benjamite who joined David at Zik¬ 
lag (1 Chron xii 4). 

2 The eighth of the Gadites who did so. 
He was made a captain in David’s army (1 
Chron. xii. 12 14) 

3 A member of the high-priestly line, who 
lived about 800 B c. (1 Chron. vi. 10). 

4. An Ephraimite (2 Chron. xxviii. 12). 

5. The eldest son of king Josiah (1 Chron. 
in 15). He seems to have died young. 

6 A captain, son of Kareah. He and his 
men made their submission to Gedaliah, 
whom Nebuchadnezzar set as governor over 
Judah (2 Kin xxv. 22, 23; Jer. xl. 8, 9). He 
warned Gedaliah of the plot to murder him 
(13, 14) ; and when the governor, neglecting 
the warning, was assassinated, he led the 
force which went to avenge his death (xii. 
11-15). He afterwards counseled and carried 
out a removal of the Jewish remnant to 
Egypt, against the advice of Jeremiah (16- 
xlm 13). 

7 A son of Elioenai (1 Chron iii 24). 

8 A son of Hakkatan, of the clan of Az- 
gad. With 110 males, he accompanied Ezra 
from Babylon (Ezra viii 12). 

9 Son of Ehashib, but scarcely of the high 
priest Eliashib. Ezra went to Johanan’s 
chamber, and, refusing to eat or drink, 
mourned over the sin of those who had con¬ 
tracted foreign marriages (Ezra x. 6, in R. 
V. Jehohanan). 

10: Son of Tobiah, the Ammonite, who 
married a Jewess m the days of Nehemiah 
(Neh vi 18, in R. V Jehohanan). 

11 A high priest (Neh xii 22), grandson 
of Eliashib (23; cp 11). In ver. 11, the name 
appears as Jonathan, doubtless through cor¬ 
ruption of the text. The Jews at Elephan¬ 
tine opposite Syene in Egypt, whose temple 
was destroyed in 411 b. c by the command 
of a local official at the instigation of the 
Egyptian priests, at once sent word of the out¬ 
rage to Johanan in the hope that he might 
be able to secure them redress (Elephantine 
Papyri). Josephus, who correctly calls him 
John, says that he killed his brother Jesus 
in the temple, believing that he was about 
to supersede him in the high priesthood. 
This murder was committed in the reign of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, 405-362 B. c. (Antiq. 
xi. 7, 1; cp 5, 4). 

John [Greek ’Joanne*, from Hebrew Yo» 
fyanan, Jehovah hath been gracious]. 

1. Father of Mattathias, the instigator of 
the Maccabffian revolt (1 Mac. ii. 1). 

2. Eldest son of Mattathias (1 Mac. ii. 2, in 
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A. V. Joannan). He was surnamed Gaddis 
(in A. V. Caddis), a word of unknown mean¬ 
ing. He was slain by the children of Jarn- 
bri, about 160 b. c. (ix 36, 38, 42; and 2 Mac. 
vm 22, where he is erroneously called 
Joseph) 

3 A man who obtained special privileges 
for the Jews from Antioehus the Great (2 
Mac. iv 11) He was son of Accos and father 
of Eupelemus (1 Mac. vni 17) 

4. Son of Simon, the Maccabee (1 Mac 
xm. 53 ; xvi. 3). He became known as John 
Hyrcanus. About 142 B. c he was appointed 
by his father commandei-in-chiel of the army 
(xm 53). He met and defeated Cendebieus 
in battle near Jamma (xvi 1-10). When his 
father and two brothers were murdered in 
135 B c , and he himself was marked for 
destruction, he took the offensive against his 
adversary and drove him from Judaea (Antiq 
xiii. 8, 1). He exercised the office of high 
priest and civil governor from 135 to 105 b 
c. Antioehus Sidetes, king of Syria, invaded 
Judaea, and in the fall of 134 b c laid siege 
to Jerusalem. After a year, the Syrians took 
the city and dismantled its fortifications 
(xm 8, 2 and 3) The death of Antioehus 
afforded John an opportunity to enlarge his 
domains, and he conquered Samaria and 
Idumaea He also renewed the alliance with 
the Romans and thereby secured the resto¬ 
ration of Joppa and other towns to Jewish 
authority He also repaired the walls of 
Jerusalem (1 Mac xvi 23) The civil war 
which broke out in Syria in 125 b c and a 
succession of Syrian kings from whom, for 
one reason or another, he had nothing to 
fear, enabled John to maintain his independ¬ 
ence without difficulty He favored the 
Pharisees at the first, but when they unrea¬ 
sonably clamored for his resignation of the 
high-pnestliood, he went over to the Sad- 
ducees With his death in 105 b c the power 
of the Maccabees and, with it, of Israel rap¬ 
idly waned See Maccabees 
5 John the Baptist. The immediate fore¬ 
runner of Jesus, whose way lie was sent to 
prepare. John was born of godly parents, 
and was of full priestly descent, both his 
father Zachanas and his mother Elisabeth 
being descendants of Aaron (Luke i 5) At 
the same time Elisabeth, the Levite, was 
cousin to the Virgin Mary, who belonged to 
the tribe of Judah (36). The residence of 
John’s parents was at a town in the hill 
country of Judroa (39), perhaps Juttah or 
the priestly cjty of Hebron. When Zacha- 
rias, in the performance of his priestly duties, 
was burning incense in the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, the angel Gabriel appeared to him, 
promised that he should become the father 
of a son, directed that the child should 
be named John, and be bronght up as a 
Nazirite, like Samson and Samuel, and fore¬ 
told that he should be filled with the Holy 
Spirit from birth and prepare the people for 
the Lord (Luke i. 8-17). John was born 


in the year 5 B c He spent his early 
years in seclusion in the wilderness near 
his home, west of the Dead Sea (80). In 
A. D. 26 he appeared as a preacher in the 
wilderness adjoining the Jordan His minis¬ 
try is believed to have been exercised dur¬ 
ing a Sabbatic year (ni 1, 2), m which the 
people were relieved of labor in the fields 
and had leisure to attend John’s preaching. 
He came to announce a new dispensation, 
proclaiming the advent of the kingdom of 
God and the baptism of the Holy Spirit 
(Mat. in 2, 13), to prepare the people m in¬ 
tellect and heart for the reception of Christ 
(3, 8), to point out the Christ m the person 
of Jesus (John i. 15), and to show the union 
of the two dispensations in the Christ, as the 
Lamb of God (29, 36). He addressed him¬ 
self with great earnestness and plainness of 
speech to the immense multitudes who re¬ 
paired to him from all quarters He urged 
the necessity of immediate and sincere re¬ 
pentance, the special reason assigned being 
that the kingdom of heaven was at hand 
The penitents, after confessing their sins, 
were baptized by John in the Jordan , and 
he became distinguished from others of the 
name by being called the Baptist The bap¬ 
tism by water which he administered typi¬ 
fied cleansing from sm He did not regaid 
it as enough, but directed his hearers to One 
who should come after him, whose shoe- 
latchet he was not worthy to unloose, and 
who would baptize * them with the Holy 
Ghost and fire (Mat. in. 5-12). Notwith¬ 
standing this confession of inferiority to 
Jesus, our Lord sought baptism at Ins hands 
John remonstrated, which shows that he 
knew Jesus to be the Messiah ; but he obeyed, 
for he recognized his own suboidinate posi¬ 
tion (13-17) He knew Jesus from the teach¬ 
ing of his parents, and the correctness of 
this information was confirmed to him by the 
visible descent of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus 
at his baptism. By this sign he was author¬ 
ized to declare Jesus to be the Christ (John 
i. 32, 33) Malachi had foretold the appear¬ 
ance of Elijah, the prophet, before the great 
and terrible day of the Lord, to turn the 
heart of the fathers to the children and the 
heart of the children to their fathers. John 
denied that he was Elijah in person (John i. 
21); he defined his own mission and charac¬ 
teristics by simply quoting Is. xl. 3. But 
John came in the spirit and power of Elijah 
(Mai. iv. 5, 6, with Luke i. 17), he was the 
messenger sent to prepare the way before 
Christ (Mai. iii. 1, with Mark i. 2), and Jesus 
applied these predictions to John (Mat. xi 
10, 14; xvii. 12, 13). There was a resem¬ 
blance between the two men also in their 
cheap and coarse attire, which they wore to 
symbolize the renouncement of ease and lux¬ 
ury, and in their blunt manners, which ren¬ 
dered them fitter for the wilderness than for 
kings’ courts (2 Kin. i. 8, and Mat. iii. 4; xi. 
8 ; Mark i. 6). John had said of Jesus, “ He 
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must increase, but I must decrease;” and 
without jealousy he saw the fulfilment of 
his prediction (John in. 25-30). His public 
ministry was short, but his popular success 
was immense. At length, toward the close of 
A D 27 or in the early part of 28, having with 
his usual fidelity reproved Herod the tetrarch 
for living in sin with his brother Philip’s 
wile, he was committed to prison (Luke m. 
19. 20) While there, perplexed and impa¬ 
tient at Christ’s method of developing his 
work, and perhaps feeling that he was for¬ 
gotten while others were helped, he scnttw'o 
of Ins disciples to ask if Jesuq were the prom¬ 
ised Messiah. In reply Jesus pointed to his 
works. W T hen the two disciples departed, 
Jesus took the opportunity of passing a high 
panegyric on John (Mat. xi 2-15). John was 
the greatest of the prophets in that he was 
pnvileged to prepare the people for the 
Chlist’s appearance and to point out the 
Christ to them The vindictiveness of the 
adulteress Herodias caused John’s death 
She persuaded her daughter, who had pleased 
Herod by her dancing, to ask the head of the 
Baptist It w T as given her, and the headless 
body was soon afterwards removed by John's 
disciples and buried. Finding their master 
gone, they remembered his testimony to the 
Lamb of God, and became disciples of Jesus 
(Mat xiv. 3-12: Mark vi 1(1-29, Luke ill 
19, 20) Josephus attributes the death of 
John the Baptist to Heiod’s jealousy of his 
great influence with the people He says 
also that the destruction of Herod’s army in 
the war with Aretas, winch soon after oc- 
cmred, was generally considered a divine 
judgment on the tetrarch foi the murder of 
John The historian makes the place of the 
Baptist’s imprisonment and death the fort of 
Machterus (Antiq. xvm. 5, 2) Macliaerus, 
now called Mekaur, is situated in the moun¬ 
tains on the eastern side of the Dead Sea, 
about 5 miles north of the Arnon, and on the 
top of a conical hill 3800 feet above the Dead 
Sea The w r all of circumvallation of the old 
stronghold still remains clearly traceable, 
wiiile inside aie a deep well and two dun¬ 
geons One of the latter may have been the 
prison in which John was confined 

6 Father of the apostle Peter (John i 42; 
xxi. 15-17, both K. V ). He is called Jonah 
in Mat xvi 17. See Jonah. 

7. John the apostle. A son of Zebedee, 
and brother of that James who suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom under Herod Agnppa I (Mat iv. 21; 
Acts xii 1, 2) It is reasonably infeired that 
he was younger than James, and that his 
mother w r as named Salome and was sister to 
the mother of Jesus; see James. His father 
was a master fisherman on the &ea of Galilee, 
and his two sons aided him in his occupation 
(Mark i 19, 20). John had attended the 
preaching of the Baptist at the Jordan, and 
was evidently the unnamed disciple to w hom 
and Andrew John the Baptist pointed out 
Jesus as the Lamb of God (John i. 35-40) He 
26 


doubtless accompanied Jesus back to Galilee, 
aud attended the wedding at Cana (ii 1-11). 
But he had not been summoned yet to per¬ 
manent fellowship with Jesus, and he re¬ 
sumed his work on the lake, sometimes to¬ 
gether with his brother in partnership with # 
Peter (Luke v 10). From their business 
Jesus called James and John to follow him 
(Mat iv 21,22; Mark i 19,20). Later they 
weie appointed apostles (Mat. x. 2) Jesus 
named them Boanerges, sons of thunder 
(Maik m 17), evidently because of their 
vehemence. The impetuosity of their nat¬ 
ural temperament, not yet fully chastened 
by grace, was shown when John rebuked one 
w r ho cast out demons in Chust’s name, but 
did not follow Christ in the company of the 
disciples (Luke ix. 49); and when, finding 
their Master l ejected m a Samaritan village, 
they wished to call down file from heaven 
on the inhabitants (52-56) They showed 
selfishness once m joining with their mother 
to ask for the places of honoi beside Jesus in 
his future kingdom ; but at the same time 
their zeal was manifested, for they declared 
themselves leadv to face death for him (Mat. 
xx 20-24; Maik x 35-41) But the natural 
defects of tlieii character were overcome, 
and their very vehemence, chastened by 
grace, became an element of strength and a 
gloiy John was a man of deep spmtual 
insight and loving disposition, and in conse¬ 
quence he was the disciple whom Jesus 
peculiaily loved He was one ot the thiee 
apostles whom J^sus chose to be with him at 
the laising of Janus’ daughtei (Mark v. 37; 
Luke vm 51), at the transfiguration (Mat. 
xvn 1; Maik ix 2; Luke ix. 2b), and at the 
agony in the gaiden (Mat xxvi 37: Mark 
xiv 33). At the last supper he occupied the 
place next to Jesus at the table (John xm. 
23) He followed Jesus fiom Gethseniane 
into the palace of the high priest, to w hom 
he was known, and to the place of cruci¬ 
fixion ; and on the cross Jesus commended 
his mother Mary to John’s loving care, and 
lie accepted the trust (xviii 15; xix. 27). 
When the tomb of Christ was leported to 
him to be empty, he ran with Peter to the 
sepulcher to investigate, and learned by wliat 
he saw that Chust had risen (xx. 1-10) 
With the other disciples he saw r the risen 
Christ the same evening and again a week 
later (Luke xxiv 33-43; John xx. 19-30; 

1 Cor. xv. 5), and like them John went to 
Galilee, as Jesus had directed, and again 
saw the Lord (Mat. xxvi. 32; xxviii. 10, 
16; John xxi 1-7). While there, through a 
misunderstanding of an utterance of Jesus, 
the idea got abroad among the brethren 
that John was not to die (John xxi. 22). 
After the ascension, he abode for some time 
with the ten other apostles in an upper room 
at Jerusalem (Acts i. 13), and after Pente¬ 
cost he became Peter’s colleague in active 
missionary work (iii. 1). Both were impris¬ 
oned by the Jewish authorities, and witnessed 
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a good confession (iv. 19). Both were sent 
by their fellow-apostles to Samaria to aid in 
the work begun by Philip (vni. 14). John 
was one of the apostles who remained in Je¬ 
rusalem during the persecutions that soon 
assailed the infant church, and he was still 
there, a pillar of strength, when Paul visited 
the city after his first missionary journey 
(xv. 6 ;‘Gal. ii. 9). Five books of the N. T. 
are ascribed to him—the Fourth Gospel, three 
epistles, and the book of Revelation In the 
title of the last-named work the author is 
called St. John the Divine. Tradition fixes 
on Ephesus as the scene of his later minis¬ 
trations, and it is probable that the seven 
churches of Asia enjoyed his care (Rev i 11). 
When he penned the Revelation, probably in 
A. d. 95, he was in the island of Patmos, an 
exile for the word of God and the testimony 
of Jesus (Rev i. 9). The accession of Nerva 
is said to have freed him from danger and 
enabled him to return to Ephesus. Polycarp, 
Papias, and Ignatius were his pupils. Poly¬ 
carp’s disciple Irenseus states that he con¬ 
tinued to reside at Ephesus until his death 
in the reign of Trajan. 

8. John Mark. Mark the evangelist. Mark, 
however, was only the surname; John was 
the proper, and probably the earlier, name 
(Acts xii. 12, 25). See Mark 

9 A Jewish dignitary who took part with 
Annas, Caiaphas, Alexander, and as many as 
were of the kindred of the high priest, 
which perhaps he was himself, in calling the 
apostles Peter and John to account for their 
preaching (Acts iv. 6). 

John, E-pis'tles of. 

The First Epistle of John is evidently by 
the author of the Fourth Gospel. The same 
characteristic phraseology is found in both 
works and the same way of constructing 
sentences The epistle moreover plainly sup¬ 
poses the readers’ acquaintance with the gos¬ 
pel. Both were evidently sent primarily to 
the same churches, and in the opinion of 
many the epistle was an accompaniment of 
the gospel. The opening words of the epis¬ 
tle suggest at once the gospel’s prologue, and 
parallels between the two books may be 
found in nearly every verse of the epistle 
The epistle, moreover, has in view the world 
as the antagonist of the church and the field 
of its operations (ii 2, 15-17 , iv 3-5 ; v. 4, 5, 
19), and warns against heresies which struck 
at the integrity of Christ’s person (ii 18-26; 
iv 1-3; v. 6-10) These features harmonize 
with the date and purpose of the gospel. The 
two works therefore clearly came from the 
same hand and at about the same time. The 
epistle seeks to apply to. Christian life the 
truth whose historical revelation is recorded 
in the gospel. It, no less than the gospel, 
claims to be by an apostle. The writer was 
one of those who had lived in personal con¬ 
tact with Christ (i. 1-3, 5; iv. 14) and writes 
in an authoritative manner as became an 


apostle (i. 4; n. 1; iv. 6, 14). How deeply 
he had absorbed the teaching of his Lord is 
proved by the similarity of phraseology and 
thought between the epistle and Christ's dis¬ 
courses in the gospel. The Johannean author¬ 
ship of the epistle is vouched for by Irenseus 
and the Mara tori Fragment; while earlier 
quotations by Polycarp, Papias, etc., prove 
its use in the church from the beginning of 
the second century Its train of thought 
may be outlined as follows: After the intro¬ 
duction (i. 1-4), in which John declares the 
purpose of his ministry to be the declaration 
to men of the manifestation of the life-giv¬ 
ing, divine Word, in order that they may 
have joyful fellowship in him with the orig¬ 
inal apostles, he teaches that the character 
of God, as learned from Christ, must deter¬ 
mine the character of the Christian’s inward 
and outward lile (l. 5-ii. 6) ; hence he urges 
to love of the brethren, warns against love 
of thp world and heretical teaching (n 7-27). 
He next insists (ii 28-iii. 24) on the necessity 
of doing righteousness, and so of abiding in 
God, in view of the coming second advent of 
Christ; since at it our divine sonship will 
be fully manifested and that sonship is 
distinguished by obedience and love. Then 
he reminds his readers (iv.) that the test of 
having the Spirit of God is to be found in the 
true confession of Christ as the incarnate Son 
of God, in adherence to apostolic teaching, and 
in love ; and that right faith in Jesus is the 
condition of the whole spiritual life of love (v. 
1-12). In the conclusion (v 13-21) he tersely 
summarizes the purpose of the epistle as in¬ 
tended to confirm them in faith and com¬ 
munion with God, and solemnly recites the 
historical and spiritual facts on which their 
eternal life steadfastly reposes. 

The Second Epistle of John. Quite in ac¬ 
cord with the reserve shown by the apostle 
John, the author of the second epistle calls 
himself “the elder,” a designation used by 
Peter of himself (1 Pet v 1) and given by 
Papias to all the apostles. The author writes 
to “ the elect lady aud her children,” ex¬ 
pressing his joy at the Christian life of her 
children and warning her against heretical 
teachers. The brevity of the epistle easily 
explains the paucity of refeiences to it in 
the earliest wi iters In fact, the external 
evidence is larger than would be expected. 
The most ancient historical testimony 
ascribes the epistle to the apostle John. 
Clement of Alexandria was acquainted with 
at least one shorter epistle by the apostle, 
and Irenseus quotes 2 John 10, 11, as coming 
from John the disciple of the Lord. More¬ 
over, the Johannean authorship is abundantly 
proved by the remarkable coincidences of 
language and thought with 1 John and no 
motive can be imagined for its forgery. Some 
have supposed that by the elect lady was 
meant a church ; others suppose her an indi¬ 
vidual named Kuria (the Greek for lady). It 
is probably best to leave the name indefinite. 
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The Third Epistle of John. Another brief 
letter addressed by the elder to Gaius the 
well-beloved, expressing joy at the hospitality 
to the brethren which Gaius had shown, and 
urging his friend to continue to imitate that 
which is good. Reference is also made to a 
certain Diotrephes who had opposed the 
writer; and on the other hand to a Demetrius 
who is praised It is impossible to identify this 
Gaius with any of that name mentioned in 
the N. T , see Gaius 3 He appeals to have 
been a prominent man in oneol the churches 
of Asia, but not an officer of the church. 
This epistle is remarkably like the first and 
second m style and thought • so that there is 
no reason to doubt that the three were by the 
same writer. 

All John’s epistles, ruth those of James, 
Peter, and Jude, are frequently included m 
the number of the so-called “ catholic ” or 
“ general ” epistles, i. e those addressed not 
to particular churches or persons, but to large 
or many comm unities 1 John was no doubt 
sent to the churches of Asia, among which 
the Fourth Gospel was fiist issued To 2 and 
3 John, however, this title does not apply, 
noi aie they styled “general” m A V or 
It V. They weie probably placed among 
the “general “ epistles simply because, being 
brief, they were attached to 1 John 

ci. t. p. (supplemented). 

John the Divine, The Revelation of St. 

See Iti.VEL\TlON. 

John, Gos'pel according to St. 

The title prefixed to the Fourth Gospel, in 
accordance with the universal belief of the 
early eliurcli that the book was written by* 
the apostle John. Like the other gospels it 
does not mention the writer’s name, but both 
internal and external considerations support 
the traditional belief. 

I Internal evidence (1) Tlie w T nter was 
one of the apostles This appears fiom his 
use of the first person plural (i 14 and per¬ 
haps xxi. 24) and from many items of minute 
description, especially concerning the impres¬ 
sion made on the disciples by e\ents in 
Christ’s life, etc (i 37 ; n. 11, 17; iv. 27, 54 ; 
ix. 2; xi 8-16; xii 4-f>, 21, 22; xm 23-26; 
xvni 15; xix. 26, 27, 35; xx. 8), and from 
the explicit statement m xxi 24. (2) He 

mentions a “disciple whom Jesus loved” 
(xin. 23 ; xix. 26; xx. 2 ; xxi 7, 20, 21) who, 
in xxi 24, is said to he the author All the 
apostles, however, are mentioned by 7 name in 
the book except Matthew 7 , James the son of 
Alphseus, Simon Zelotes, and the sons of 
Zebedee. The three former did not belong 
to the narrower circle of intimate disciples, 
to one of w r hom this title would alone be 
applicable, and James the son of Zebedee 
died early (Acts xii. 2) John, therefore, 
alone remains (3) That the writer was a 
Jew 7 is proved incontestably by the strongl.v 
Hebraistic character of his style in writing 
Greek. (4) He shows intimate acquaintance 


with the geography, history, and customs of 
the Jews during Christ’s ministry (e g i. 21, 
28, 46; li 6, in 23; iv. 5, 27, R. V ; v. 2, 
3, vn. 40-52; ix 7, x. 22, 23; xi. 18; xviii. 
28; xix. 31), and his book gives more personal 
details than any of the gospels. The internal 
evidence thus harmonizes strikingly with the 
Johannean authorship. Nothing stronger 
could be asked, short of an explicit state¬ 
ment The latter, in fact, is almost given iu 
xxi 24, for, according to the unanimous tes¬ 
timony of early 7 Christian history 7 , John was 
the only apostle w T ho lived long enough to 
give ri^e to the belief that he would survive 
till the second advent Chap xxi. is evi¬ 
dently 7 an addition by 7 the author to his work, 
which w 7 as originally intended to close with 
chap xx. It amounts substantially to an 
affirmation that St John was the author of 
the w 7 hole treatise 

II. External evidence The testimony 7 of 
Irenpeus (born about A. D. 115-125 and 
bishop of Ly 7 ons in the last part of the 
second century 7 ), who was a disciple of 
Polycarp, who w 7 as a disciple of St John, is 
explicit that John w 7 rote this Gospel in Ephe¬ 
sus after the other gospels had been issued 
This is of itself sufficient evidence It is 
confirmed, how r ever, by a line of testimonies 
from the very close of the apostolic age. The 
First Epistle was plainly written by the au¬ 
thor of the Gospel, and its apostolic authority 
is attested by its use by Polycarp (a. d. 110) 
and Papias (a d 130-140) The Ignatian 
epistles (a. d 100) show that the Gospel was 
familiar and authoritative to the churches of 
Asia Minor at the beginning of the second 
century. Justin (a d 150) used it freely 7 , 
and quotes from it, evidently considering it 
one of “the memoirs of the apostles,” which 
he says w 7 ere called gospels, and were written 
by 7 the apostles and tlieir companions. In the 
Teaching of the Apostles the use of the 
Fourth Gospel is thought by many to be im¬ 
plied , and, while that is perhaps doubtful, 
the more recently recovered apocry r phal Gos¬ 
pel of Peter shows that the Fourth Gospel 
formed with the other three the narrative 
upon the basis of which the pseudo-Peter 
wrote. Tatian’s Piatessaron was a harmony 
of the gospels used in the churches, and is a 
combination of our four The MS of Syriac 
gospels, recently found by Mrs. Lewis, proves 
that in the second century our four gospels 
were the accepted ones in the Syrian church. 
Finally, it is certain that even the earliest 
heretics (Gnostic) of the second century ac¬ 
cepted the Fourth Gospel as apostolic. Thus 
external evidence amply confirms the belief 
that the Fourth Gospel was written by St. 
John, and, as such, was received as authori¬ 
tative by the church from the very beginning 
of the post-apostolic age. The evidence also 
points to its composition in Asia Minor (tra¬ 
dition says Ephesus) in the last quarter of 
the first century. The opponents of Jesus 
are called simply the Jews (i. 19; ii. 18; 
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v. 10; vii 15, etc), explanations are given 
about the Jewish feasts (vi. 4; vii 2; xi. 55; 
xix. 31), the sea of Galilee is explained by 
its gentile name, sea of Tiberias (vi 1), and 
the designation in the prologue of Christ 
as the Word of God points to a period when 
Christianity was confronted with such philo¬ 
sophical tendencies as we know existed m 
Asia Minor This explains also the apparent 
purpose of the book It was to give Christ's 
testimony to himself as the incarnate Son of 
God and Saviour of the world (xx 30, 31) 
It assumes acquaintance with the other gos¬ 
pels and intends to supplement them, see 
Gospel. They had not given those great 
discourses of the Lord, in w hich he had re¬ 
plied to the attacks of the Jews upon his di¬ 
vine claims or had unfolded to his disciples 
the mysteries of his being and their spiritual 
relations to himself This self-testimony of 
Jesus John determined to set down, especial¬ 
ly since heresies had risen which denied 
some aspects of the person of Christ. With 
this he combined also, as was natural, many 
items of personal reminiscence The result 
was to pro\ ide the church with a complete 
portrayal of her divine-human Lord 

John's Gospel begins with a prologue (i 1- 
18), in which the apostle summarizes the* 
great truth about to be shown in the life of 
Christ, viz. the existence of a second divine 
person whose office it is to reveal God and 
who is, therefore, called the Word, w ho, be¬ 
sides being the universal source of life and 
light to creation, became incarnate as Jesus 
Christ, and thus to those who believed, re¬ 
vealed God and imparted salvation He 
then relates, 1. The opening testimonies to 
Jesus given by John the Baptist and by Jesus 
himself to his first disciples (i 19-n 11) 

2 Christ’s revelation of himself in a senes of 
acts and, still more, of discourses addressed 
to inquirers or to his adversaries (n 12-xn. 
50) This includes (a) his testimony at his 
first passover (ii 12-25), and the discourse 
with Nlcodemus (lii. 1-21), together with 
the renewed testimony of the Baptist (22- 
36); (b) the conversation with the woman of 
Samana (iv 1-42) ; (c) the second miracle in 
Galilee (43-54); ( d) Christ’s defense to the 
Jew r s of his divine dignity and authority (v ); 
(e) his presentation of himself as the bread 
of life (vi ) ; (/) his renewed defense of his 
authority and dignity at the feast of taber¬ 
nacles (vii., vin); (q) the healing of the 
blind man and parable of the good shepherd 
(ix. 1-x. 21); (ft) Christ’s final testimony to 
the Jews (22-42); ( j) the raising of Laz¬ 
arus and its consequences (xi) ; (A*) the tes¬ 
timony given at Bethany, in the triumphal 
entry, and at the visit of the Greeks (xn ) 

3 Christ’s revelation of himself in connec¬ 
tion with his death and resurrection (xm, 
1-xxi 25). This includes (a) his last dis¬ 
courses with his disciples (xiii -xvii.) ; (ft) his 
arrest, trial, and crucifixion, in which he 
bore witness, particularly before Pilate, to 


his person and work (xviii., xix ); (c) his 
resurrection and certain testimonies con¬ 
nected with it (xx , xxi ) The result is to 
show that in the human Jesus there was the 
eternal Son of God, who by his person, 
teaching, and redeeming work has revealed 
God and secured eternal life to those who 
receive him. St. John thus represents the 
mission of Jesus as the climax of God’s self- 
revelation and as the procurement for be¬ 
lievers of that light which consists in knowl¬ 
edge of the highest truth and of that life 
which consists in spmtual union with God, 
which together constitute the perfect good 
and the everlasting salvation “These 
[things]’’ he says, “are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God , and that believing ye might have life 
through his name ” (xx. 31) 

G. T P 

Joi'a-da [Jehovah hath known]. 

1. A son of Paseali, who repaiied a gate of 
Jerusalem (Neh in. 6; in A V Jehoiada) 

2. A high pnest, great grandson of Jesliua 
(Neh xu. 10) One of his sons mairied a 
daughter of Sanballat, the governor of 
Samana, and for thus defiling the priesthood 
was expelled, piobably from Jerusalem, by 
Nehemiah (xm 28) 

Jo'a-kim [Jeho\ah doth establish] 

A high priest, son of Jesliua (Neh xu. 10, 
12, 21-26), in the reign of [Arta]xerxe» (Au- 
tiq xi 5, 1). 

Joi'a-rib or Jehoiarib, the two forms freelv 
inteichangingni Hebiew [Jehovah defends] 

1. A descendant of Aai on See Jehoi4rtb. 

2. A chief of the priests who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh xn 6.7) In 
the next generation a father’s house bore 
this name (19, cp 1 Mac n 1, Joanb being 
the Greek form) 

3 A man of understanding who was re¬ 
turning from Babylon wuth Ezra and w r as 
sent with others from the encampment on 
the river of Ahava to secure Levites and 
Nethinim for the service of the temple 
(Ezra vni 16, 17). 

4. A man of Judah, descended from a cer¬ 
tain Zechanah (Neh. xi. 5) 

Jok'de-am [perhaps, possessed by people] 

A town in the mountains of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 56) Site unknown. 

Jo'kim. 

A man of Judah, family of Shelah (1 
Ch,ron. iv 22). 

Jok'me-am [the people is brought to¬ 
gether]. 

A town of Ephraim (1 Chron. vi 68), ap¬ 
parently near Abel-meholah (1 Kin iv 12, 
where A. V., contrary to the Hebrew text, 
calls it Jokneam). The Kohathite Levites 
were given residence in it (1 Chroq. vi 66, 
68). Instead of this town, Kibzaim is given 
in Josh, xxi 22, and is commonly believed to 
be another name of the same place. 
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Jok'ne-am [the people Is permitted to 
possess, or it is allowed to possess people] 

1. A town on or near mount Carmel (Josh, 
xn. 22) The boundaiy line of the tribe of 
Zebulun extended to the river that is hefoie 
Jokneam (xix. 11). It was given with 
suburbs to the Merante Levites (xxi 34). 
The identification proposed by Eli Smith and 
liobinson is generally accepted, namely Tell 
Keimun, probably the Cjamon of Judith vn 
3, on the southern margin of the plain of 
Esdraelon, on the slopes of Carmel, a little 
south of the Kishon, and about 15 miles 
northwest by west of Jezreel It commands 
the main pass from the western portion of 
Esdraelon to the more southern plain 

2 A place mentioned m A. V ol 1 Km. iv. 
12 , but see Jokmeam 

Jok'shan [perhaps, a fowlei]. 

A tribe and its progenitor descended from 
Abiaham by Keturah i Gen xxv 1,2). From 
Jokshan sprang Sheba and Dedan (3). Exact 
place of settlement unknown 

Jok'tan [Hebrew Yoktan , little, small]. 

A person or rather tribe descended from 
Rhein through Eber andfiom whom thirteen 
tribes of Arabia sprang (Gen x 25, 20. 1 
Cliron. i 19-23) The Mussulmans coireetly 
or incorrectly call J ok tan Kahtdn 

Jok'the-el [probably, subjection to God or 
it is made to serve God ] 

1 A village in the lowland of Judah (Josh 
xv 33, 3S). The identification with the nnn 
KutLVneh, about four miles east by south of 
Ekion and 4 west-southw T est of Gezei, is 
groundless 

2 A name given by Amaziah, king of 
Judah, to Sela, now Petra, when he had 
taken it in war (2 Kin. xiv. 7, R. V ). 

Jona. See Jonah 2. 

Jon'a-dab and Jehonadab [Jehovah is 
bounteous] 

1 Son of David's brother Slumeah (2 Sam. 
xiii 3) 

2 A son of Reehab, the Kenite (Jer xxxv. 
6 , cp 1 Cliron n 55). He became head of 
the tribe and gave character to it by his rule 
requiring his people to dwell in tents, refrain 
from agriculture, and abstain fiom wine (Jer 
xxxv 6, 7) in order to presene pumitive 
simplicity of manners Jehu, finding that 
^onadab sympathized with his work of sup¬ 
pressing Baal worship, took him to Samaria, 
where he aided Jehu in putting out of Baal’s 
temple all who were not priests of that god, 
in preparation for the massacre w hick w as to 
ensue (2 Kin. x. 15, 23). 

Jo'nali, in A Y of N T. Jonas, twice 
Jona, the Greek genitive case (Mat xvi. 17 ; 
John i 42) [a doA e] 

1. A prophet of Israel, a son of Amittai, 
and citizen of Gatli-heplier in Galilee, who 
before the close of the reign of Jeroboam II. 
foretold Israel’s recovery of its borders from 
the entering of Hamath to the sea of the 
plain (2 Kin. xiv. 25; Jon. i 1). 


The book of Jonah is the fifth in order of 
the minor prophetic books in the Hebrew 
original and in the English version. In the 
Septuagmt it is the sixth ; not, however, in 
all editions. It may be divided into three 
sections — 

I. Jonah’s disobedience (i ). He was bid¬ 
den to go to Nineveh and cry against it. But 
he desired the destruction of the city, proba¬ 
bly because its punishment would humble an 
enemy of Israel, and he feared lest it should 
repent at his message and be spared to the 
destruction of his nation Accordingly he 
took ship at Joppa to flee to Tarshish A great 
storm arose The ship was in danger At 
length the sailors cast lots to ascertain on 
whose account the storm-had been sent The 
lot fell upon Jonah. He told them that he 
was a worshiper of the God of heaven 
who had made the sea and the dry land, and 
that, if they would cast him overboard, the 
sea would become calm. They reluctantly 
obeyed The sea became quiet: and the 
prophet, who had disappeared in the depths, 
was swallowed by a great fish w T hich the Lord 
had prepared II Jonah’s prayer (n ) Sur¬ 
prised at finding himself alive m the midst 
of the sea, the prophet gave thanks to God 
for his present escape from death and grate¬ 
fully expressed the hope of ultimate deliver¬ 
ance The fish at length vomited him upon 
the dry land III Jonah's message and its 
results (m , iv ) Bidden a second time to go 
to Nineveh, he obeyed and delivered his mes¬ 
sage. The Xmevites publicly repented and 
God spared the city At this Jonah was dis¬ 
pleased ; not that his prophecy had been nulli¬ 
fied by the repentance of the people, for he 
and his hearers expected that it would be 
(lii 9; iv 2), but probably because he felt 
that the doom of his own country was sealed. 
But by the withering of a gourd the Lord 
taught him the lesson of divine compassion 
on man and beast generally, irrespective of* 
man’s relation to the church. 

The motive that led Jonah to flee was 
probably a nanow r and mistaken patriotism. 
He feaied that Nineveh w r ould repent and 
that God in Ins meicy would spare the city. 
Jonah wished Nineveh to perish (iv 2, *4, 
11) ; for it was a powerful foe of Israel and, 
if it were not destroyed, the doom of Israel 
was sealed 

The purpose of the book is primarily to 
teach that God’s purposes of grace are not 
limited to the children of Abraham, but the 
gentiles can leceive mercy while still outside 
the pale of Israel’s law. But besides this 
great lesson the book of Jonah affords illus¬ 
trations of truth, which from their nature 
may perhaps even be regarded as types 
teaching truth. 

1. Nineveh repented at the preaching of 
one prophet; whereas Israel repented not, 
although many prophets were sent to it (cp. 
Mat xii 41). This seems to be a type, to be 
related to and look forward to a general 
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truth, that the geutiles yield a readier ac¬ 
quiescence to the doctrines of God than 
Israel had done: acquiescing not more read¬ 
ily to the moral law indeed, but to the leve- 
lation of God as a whole ; for example, to his 
method of salvation as outlined in Hosea 
xiv. (cp. Is. 11 2-4 with 5) 

2 Jonah, an Israelite and God’s servant 
sent to preach to the geutiles, is an evidence 
of God’s will that the people of God’s king¬ 
dom shall lead the gentiles to repentance 
and to God. Jonah was not the only Israel¬ 
ite in whom this truth was exemplified 
Elijah was sent to a womau of Zarepliath (1 
Km xvii), Elisha cured Naainan the Syrian 
(2 Km v.), Christ talked to a woman of Sa¬ 
maria about the things of God and healed the 
daughter of a Syrophcenician woman {Mark 
vn , John iv ) 

3 Jonah, an Israelite and God’s servant 
fleeing from duty, is cast into the sea, but is 
afterwards delivered in order that he may 
fulfil his mission This illustrates the 
prophetic doctrine that the children of 
Israel, untrue to their assigned task, shall 
be cast forth from their native land ; but a 
remnant, chiefly of the southern kingdom, 
shall be saved to fulfil Israel’s mission to the 
world (Is. xlii. 1-4, xlix 1-13, cp. n. 2-4; 
xi 10). 

4. Jonah, an Israelite and God’s servant 
cast into the depths of Sheol and yet brought 
up alive out of the pit (Jon n 2, 6), illus¬ 
trates and probably portended the death for 
sins not his own, and the burial and the 
resurrection of the Messiah, the representa¬ 
tive Israelite and perfect servant of the Lord 
(Mat xii. 40). 

It has been urged that the book of Jonah 
nowhere claims to have been written by that 
prophet. But the title (l. 1) is like the title 
of Hosea, Joel, Micali, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
-and Zechariah, books of which the author¬ 
ship is not disputed. It is urged further that 
the book was written long after Jonah’s time, 
because I. In the prayer ascribed to him are 
some quotations from late psalms (n. 3 with 
Ps. xln 7; 5 with Ps lxix 1; 9 with Ps. 1 
14). But the psalms may equally well con¬ 
tain quotations from Jonah. 2. The language 
contains Aramaic elements and grammatical 
constructions which are found in the latest 
books. But the prophet Jonah belonged to 
the northern kingdom, and the linguistic 
featuies of the book resemble those in eaily 
literature of the north; for example, the 
song of Deborah, the narratives of Elijah 
and Elisha, and the prophecies of Hosea. 
The word toW, classed as Aramaic in mean¬ 
ing, is the* Assyrian word for a royal com¬ 
mand, and is so used in the book of Jonah in 
the mouth of the Assyrian king. 3. The 
failure to give the name of the Assyrian 
king indicates that it was unknown to the 
author. But the reference is merely to the 
ruler as such; and the king of Nineveh is 
spoken of just as are the king of the children 


of Ammon (Judg xi 12, 13), the king of 
Moab (1 Sam. xxn. 3), the king of Edom (2 
Kin. in. 9,12), the king of Assyria (xxni 29; 
2 Chron. xxxm. 11), the king of Damascus 
(2 Chron. xxiv 23, though fully known, cp 
2 Kin. xn 17, 18), wdiose personal names did 
not require mention. Ordinarily the He¬ 
brews spoke of the king who ruled at Nin¬ 
eveh as the king of Assyria, but here he is 
called the king of Nineveh So they spoke 
of Sihon as the king of the Amontes (Num. 
xxi 21, 29, Dent l 4; lii 2; iv. 46), but also 
as the king of Heshbon (Dent n 26, Josh, 
i xn. 5, xm 27), where he resided ; and Ben- 
| hadad they called the king of Syria (1 Kin. 

| xx. 1), but also the king of Damascus (2 Chron. 
j xxiv 23), and Ahab they entitled the king 
of Israel, but also the king of Samaria (1 
Kin xxi 1, B. V) The prophecy may be 
dated before or shortly after the close of the 
reign of Jeroboam II (2 Km. xiv 25) It 
perhaps belongs chronologically after Amos 
(Amos i 1) and probably before the vigorous 
reign of Tiglath-pileser over Assyria, which 
began in 745 B c. 

The narrative has been variously regarded 
as myth, legend, parable, history. The chief 
interpretations aie—1. The allegorical or par¬ 
abolical. This conception of the prophecy is 
i much in vogue, for it avoids the miracle or, 

1 if no miracle w t us involved in the escape of 
| Jonah, the extraordinary nature of the event 
I It interprets Jonah as a type of Israel fleeing 
| from the duty imposed on the nation to bear 
! witness to the world for God. The sea typi¬ 
fies, as fiequently, the raging nations; the 
sleep of Jonah lepresents Israel’s sloth to ful¬ 
fil its mission to the gentiles, for which it is 
delivered into captivity to the world, but yet 
is preserved alive; having been disciplined, 
it is ready to engage in its appointed mission, 
but it is still narrow and needs to be taught 
the wideness of God’s mercy. In support of 
this view it is pointed out that Jeremiah 
speaks of Nebuchadnezzar under the figure 
of a dragon swallowing up Israel, but com¬ 
pelled to disgorge his prey (li. 34), and Hosea 
represents the exile of Israel as lasting thiee 
days (vi 2). If, however, there was any boi- 
rowmg at all, Jeremiah is as likely to have 
borrowed from Jonah as vice versa Hosea 
was a contemporary prophet with Jonah in 
the northern kingdom, and might draw a 
lesson from Jonah’s experience, if there is 
any interdependence of Hos. vi 2 and Jon i. 
17. 2. The historical The miraculous ele¬ 
ment is magnified or minimized according to 
individual judgment and knowledge. The 
conception of the narrative as historical has 
these supports • (1) The form of the book is 
historical and has left this impression on its 
readers. (2) Jonah himself was unquestion¬ 
ably a historical personage. (3) While it is 
conceivable that the words of Christ regard¬ 
ing Jonah in the belly of the fish and at 
Nineveh do not imply his belief in the events, 
it is highly probable that they do, especially 
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since Jonah was a real person (Mat. xii. 39, 
40; Luke xi. 29,30). (4) The narrative was 

regarded by the Jews as historical (Antiq. ix 
10, 2). (3) The repentance of the Ninevites 

in credible They were gi v en to superstition; 
national distress and a low state of the em¬ 
pire would dispose them to listen to a warn¬ 
ing from the gods, the arrival from a for¬ 
eign country of a strange prophet, of whose 
peculiar lnstoiy they may have heard, was 
calculated to affect them; the Spirit of God 
woiketh when and where he will It is 
urged, indeed, against the historical charac¬ 
ter of the book that («) permanent conver¬ 
sion of the Ninevites did not take place. 
Certainly it did not, and it is nowhere as¬ 
serted that it did. The statement merely is 
that the men of that geneiation repented 
under the lead of their king So the men of 
Judah m Hezekiali’s and Josiali’s reigns 
sanctified themselves under the leadership 
of those kings ( b) Against the historical 
character of the book is also urged the size 
ascribed to Nineveh (in. 3 ; iv. 11) But see 
Nineveh, (c) Also the rapid growth of the 
gourd or ricinus has been legarded with sus¬ 
picion (iv 10 1. But was this growth miracu¬ 
lous or extraordinary? Verse 10 is rendeied 
by the Targum, “ which this night was, and 
in another night perished ” Probably the 
words describe raeielv the ephemeral cliai- i 
acter of the plant. From the narrati\e 
itself, verses 6-8, it does not appear that the 
growth was supernaturally lapid (cp Ps xc 
6; Mat vi. 30). [d) It is further urged that 

the book was scarcely regarded as a histon- 
cal narrative when the Hebrew canon was 
arranged, or it would ha\e been placed 
among the historical, and not among the 
piophetical, books. But the recorded events 
are typical and prophetic, like the events 
narrated in Zeeh. vi. 9-13. And, what is 
more, the Hebrew canon does not make 
the distinction between historical and pio¬ 
phetical books. The prose writings of of¬ 
ficial prophets are grouped by themselves. 
Omitting Ruth, the books fiom Joshua to 2 
Kings inclusive are classed as prophetic. 
This collection forms continuous histoiy, and 
it is immediaiely followed by a second group 
denominated prophetic, and containing all 
the remaining books which bear the name of 
an official prophet. Here Jonah rightly be¬ 
longs, and here the book has been placed. 
See Canon. 

2. Father of Simon Peter (Mat xvi 17; 
John i. 42; xxi. 15). In R V of John 
Simon’s father is called John on the author¬ 
ity of manuscripts. See Bar-Jonah. 

Jo'nam, in A. V. Jonan, the reading of 
variant texts [perhaps a modification of the 
Hebrew Yohanan, Jehovah hath been gra¬ 
cious]. 

An ancestor of Christ, who lived about two 
hundred years after David (Luke iii. 30). 

Jo'nas. See Jonah. 


Jon'a-than [Jehovah has given]. 

1. A Levite, son or remoter descendant of 
Gershom, son of Moses (Judg. xviii 30, R. V.). 
He was doubtless the Levite who had so¬ 
journed at Bethlehem-judah, but had left 
that town to seek another residence, and, 
when passing through Ephraim, was hired 
by Micah to officiate as priest before an image 
of Jehovah (xvii. 7-13) When the Danites 
were on their way to seek new settlements 
in the north of Palestine, they robbed Micah 
of his image, and persuaded his mercenary 
priest to go with them, tempting his ambition 
by promising that he should be the priest, 
not of a single household, but of a tribe 
They kept their word, and Jonathan became 
the first of a line of priests who worshiped 
at the shrine of the stolen idol all the time 
that the tabernacle was in Shiloh, till the 
captivity of the land or district (Judg xviii 
3-6, 14-31) To avoid the dishonor accruing 
to Moses from the idolatry of his descendant, 
a nun was inserted in the Hebrew word for 
Moses, which changed it into Manasseh (30, 
A. V ) The inserted letter was not incor¬ 
porated into the text, but was suspended above 
the line 

2 Eldest son of king Saul (1 Sam xiv 49; 
cp. xx 31) When first mentioned, after Ins 
father had become King, he is in command 
of 1000 men, while Saul leads other 2000 
Jonathan smote the Philistine garrison or, 
rather, deputy at Geba (1 Sam. xin 3) 
Shortly afterwards the young prince, at¬ 
tended only by his armor-bearer, climbed up 
a precipice to the Philistine camp overlook¬ 
ing the pass of Michmash, and falling upon 
the first Philistines he met, created a panic 
in their army, which became so gieat that in 
their fright the soldiers turned tfieir arms 
against each other (xiv 1-23). The same day 
Saul had almost put his heroic son to death 
for having eaten honey in a wood, being igno¬ 
rant that the king had pronounced a rash im¬ 
precation against any one who should partake 
of food that day. But the people inteifered, 
and -would notallow Jonathan’s life to be sac¬ 
rificed (24-46). When David, then a young 
man and known to but few, achieved his 
great victory over Goliath, Jonathan, who 
was of a singularly unselfish nature, con¬ 
ceived a warm friendship for the hero 
(xvm. 1), and would not give it up, even 
when Saul pointed out that his friend might 
one day supersede him on the throne. During 
Saul’s persecution of David, Jonathan com¬ 
municated with Ins youthful associate, giving 
him most valuable intelligence of the king’s 
feelings and movements, till at length the 
tyrant, provoked by what he considered his 
unfilial conduct, threw 7 a javelin at him, as 
he had more than once done at David (xviii.- 
xx.). On this last occasion Jonathan was 
seeking to discover w T hether a reconciliation 
of Saul with David was possible. David was 
lying in concealment in the fields waiting 
for word The tw 7 o friends anticipated the 
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difficulty Jonathan might have in conveying 
this information to David, especially in case 
Saul should be evilly minded toward the son 
of Jesse, for Jonathan was known to favor 
David, and Saul and the party opposed to 
David would watch Jonathan to prevent him 
from communicating with David and a sec¬ 
ond time frustrating their plans. Accord¬ 
ingly, to disarm suspicion, Jonathan arranged 
to go out with company, and as though to 
hunt, and by means of arrows to give a sign 
to David. He did so, and then, finding that 
suspicion had been allayed and that he was 
no longer observed, he sent the boy back to 
the town with the bow and arrows, and re¬ 
mained for a final interview with David. 
The two friends met once after this in the 
wood of Ziph (1 Sam xxm 16-18) Jona¬ 
than was killed, with two of his brothers 
and their father, at the battle of Gilboa, and 
his bones, like theirs, were affixed to the 
wall of Beth-shean, till the men of Jabesh- 
gilead removed them and gave them honor¬ 
able burial (xxxi 1, 11-13, 1 Chron x. 2, 8- 
12). David deeply lamented his death (2 
Sam i 17-27) Jonathan left one son, called 
Mephiboslieth and Menb-baal, who was lame 
(2 Sam. iv. 4) David showed him kindness 
for Jonathan’s sake, and the line of his de¬ 
scendants is traceable for several generations 
in increasing numbers, as if all danger of its 
extinction had passed away (2 Sam ix 1-13 ; 
1 Chron. vni. 33-40; ix. 39-44). 

3 Uncle of king David. He was a coun¬ 
selor, a man of understanding, and a scribe 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 32) Some expositors believe 
that in this passage the Hebrew word for 
uncle is used in a general sense for relation, 
and they identify this counselor with David’s 
nephew Jonathan (R V , margin) 

4 Son of the high priest Abiathar He 
was one of two young men who concealed 
themselves at En-rogel, near Jerusalem, dur¬ 
ing Absalom’s rebellion, and sent David in¬ 
formation of everything passing in the city 
(2 Sam. xv 36; xvii. 15-22). When Adonyah 
attempted to usurp the throne and was cele¬ 
brating a feast, Jonathan hi ought the news 
that Solomon had been proclaimed king, a 
piece of intelligence which led to the bieak- 
tng up of the assemblage (1 Km i 41-49). 

5 A sou of David’s brotliei Sliimeali, and 
distinguished as the slaver ot one of the 
gigantic men of Gath (2 Sam xxi 21, 22 . 

6. One of David’s mighty men, son of 
Sliagetor, rathei, Shanimah the Harante (1 
Chron. xi. 34; cp. 2 Sam xxm. 11) The 
text of 2 Sam. xxiii 32, 33 is to be emended 
by comparison with Chronicles 

7. An official under David (1 Chron. xxvn 
25). See Jehonathan. 

8 A son of Kareah AfteT the capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchaduezzar, he placed 
himself under the protection of Gedaliah 
(Jer. xl. 8). The name is not found in the 
corresponding passage (2 Kiu. xxv 23) Per¬ 
haps it accidentally dropped out of Kings 


or erroneously crept into the text of Jere¬ 
miah. 

9 A scribe, in whose bouse Jeremiah was 
imprisoned (Jer. xxxvn 15, 20). 

10 A son of Jada (1 Chi on n. 32). 

11 A descendant of Adin (Ezra vni 6). 

12 An opponent of Ezia’s proposal that 
foreign wives should be put away (Ezra x. 
15, R V) 

13 A Levite of the lineage of Asaph (Neb 
xn 35, cp xi 15, 17). 

14 A priest, head of a fathei’s house m the 
days of the high priest Joiakim (Neh xn 14) 

is A high priest, son of Joiada (Neh xn 
11) See Johanan 11. 

16 Youngest son of the priest Mattathias 
(1 Mac ii. 5). When his brother Judas Mac¬ 
cabeus was slain m battle in 160 b c., Jona¬ 
than was chosen his successor (ix. 23-31) 
The forces at his disposal were, however, too 
few for offensive operations against the 
Syrians, and he withdiew into the wildc i- 
ness of Tekoa (33). He was surnamed 
Apphus (n 5), which is thought to mean 
Dissembler, and to have been given him oil 
account of his first exploit, m which he laid 
an ambush for the children of Jambn and 
slew them because they liad killed his 
brother John (ix 37-41) On a Sabbath dav 
in 157 b c he repulsed an attack of the 
Syrians under Bacchides on the Jordan, 
probably on the eastern bank ; but after the 
victory he and his followers leaped into the 
river and swam to the other side (ix 43-48), 
where they remained (58). outwitting the 
attempts which were made to assassinate 
their leader (60, 61). Jonathan and Simon 
afterwards fortified themselves at Betlibasi 
in the wilderness, probably of Tekoa; and 
when Bacchides besieged the fortress, Jona¬ 
than left Simon to defend the place, while 
he himself ravaged the surrounding countrv 
(62, 66) Bacchides was so straitened that 
he made peace with Jonathan and withdrew 
from .Tudpea (67-72). Jonathan took up his 
residence at Mich mash, and began to judge 
the people (73) When Alexander Balas re¬ 
volted against Demetrius, king of Syria, the 
latter hastened to secure Jonathan as an 
ally, and gave him authority to gather 
troops The Syrians who were still in the 
strongholds of Judaea tied, and Jonathan en¬ 
tered Jerusalem in 152 b c (x. 1-14). Alex¬ 
ander, equally desirous to have the support 
of Jonathan, appointed him high priest of 
the Jews and, king’s friend, and Jonathan 
put on the pontifical robes qt the feast of 
tabernacles in 152 B. c (15-21). Upon hear¬ 
ing of this event, Demetrius hastened to 
make further concessions to the Jews (22-45). 
Jonathan, however, gave no credence to the 
words of Demetrius; and Alexander, when 
he secured the throne of Syria in 150 B. c. 
appointed him governor of Judaea (46, 59- 
66). In 148-7 B. c. Demetrius II. raised 
the standard of revolt against Alexander. 
Demetrius was assisted by Apollonius, who 
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Bent a threatening message to Jonathan. 
Jonathan seized Joppa and defeated Apol¬ 
lonius in the neighboring plain (67-87). 
When Alexander’s father-in-law, Ptolemy, 
intervened in the war, Jonathan showed his 
fnendship.and accompanied him to the bor¬ 
ders of Syria (xi 1-7). Ptolemy proved 
treacherous to Alexander and placed Deme¬ 
trius on the throne. Jonathan was able to 
secure the friendship of the new king, and 
rendered him great service by a contingent 
of 3000 Jewish soldiers, who quelled an in¬ 
surrection against Demetrius in Antioch. 
Demetrius proved false, and Jonathan sided 
with the young Antiochus and fought suc¬ 
cessfully with the troops of Demetrius near 
Kedesh in Galilee Jonathan now sought 
the aid of the Romans and Spartans (xn 1, 
2); he also undertook aggressive operations 
against Demetrius, and defeated his troops 
and allies m the vicinity of Hamath (24-35) 
Rut Tryphon, who had championed the 
cause of the young Antiochus, now lifted up 
his hand against Ins master and sought to 
destroy Jonathan also He persuaded the 
Jewish leader to come with but a small body- 
guaid to Ptolemais When Jonathan en¬ 
tered, the gates of the city were closed, 
Jonathan’s escort was put to the sword, he 
himself was seized and kept for a time a 
prisoner and finally slain m Gilead in 143 
B v (39-48; xm 12-23). The bones of 
Jonathan were recovered and buried in the 
family sepulcher at Modin (25-27). 

17. A general who, at the command of 
Simon Maecabpeus, took possession of Joppa 
He was a son of Absalom (1 Mac xni 11). 

Jo'nath e'lem re-ho'kim, in A V Jonath- 
elem-rechokim [the silent dove of them that 
are afar off or. by changing the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the middle word, the dove of the dis¬ 
tant terebinths] 

Probably the air to which Ps lvi was to 
be set (Ps lvi title) 

Jop'pa, in A V. once Japho (Josh xix 46), 
and so twice on margin of R V. of O T., 
this being the Hebrew form, while Joppa is 
derived from the Greek [beauty], 

A town in Palestine which was assigned to 
Dan (Josh. xix. 46). It was the seaport of 
Jerusalem, to which the wood cut down in 
Lebanon for the building of Solomon’s temple 
was floated from Tyre (2 Chron li. 16). Jonah 
embarked at Joppa in a ship about to sail to 
Tarshish, when he made his vain attempt to 
escape from Jehovah (Jon. i. 3). When the 
temple was rebuilt, after the return from 
Babylon under Zerubbabel and Jeshua, rafts 
of cedar trees were again floated from Tyre 
to Joppa (Ezra lii. 7, R. V.). The Christian 
woman Tabitha lived her charitable life and 
died at Joppa and was raised $rom the dead 
by Peter (Acts ix. 36-42). The miracle re¬ 
sulted in many converts to Christianity being 
made in the place The apostle remained 
with them for some time, lodging in the house 


of one Simon a tanner (43; x 5, 6); and it 
w r as to Joppa that the servants of Cornelius 
came to invite Peter to Caesarea (7-48). 
Joppa still flourishes. It is called by the 
Arabs Yafa, and by the English Jaffa. A 
ledge of rocks runs out from the promontory 
on which the houses stand, and makes a 
harbor w r hicli, though small and dangerous, 
is still the only one on the coast for many 
miles north and south. The harbor is sur¬ 
rounded by rocks, with two entrances, the 
most northerly one rendered dangerous by 
sandbanks, the oilier, which is only 10 feet 
wide, by its proximity to rocks. Only a few 
small vessels can find accommodation wuthin 
its confined area The tow r n stands on a 
rocky hill of oblong form on successive plat¬ 
forms produced by strata reposing the one on 
the other In the vicinity are fine gardens, 
watered by Persian w T ater wheels, and con¬ 
taining orange, lemon, apricot, quince, and 
other fruit trees It has various soap works, 
and tanneries still exist upon the seashore. 
It is a gate of entrance into Palestine for pil¬ 
grims, and is the terminus of a railway to 
Jerusalem. (See illustration, p 410.) 

Jo'rah. SeeH\niPH. 

Jo'rai. 

A Gadite (1 Chron. v. 13). 

Jo'ram and Jehoram, the forms being in¬ 
terchangeable m Hebrew [Jehovah is high] 

1 A son of Toi, king of Hamath, who was 
sent by Ins father to congratulate Da\id on 
his victory over Hadadezer (2 Sam vm. 10). 
Called in 1 Chron xvm 10 Hadoram. which 
in this case probably means “the god Addu 
or Hadad is exalted ” 

2 A Levite, descended from Moses’ son 
Eliezer (I Chron. xxvi 25: cp xxm. 15, 17) 

3 Son of Aliab, king of Israel On the 
death of his elder brother, Ahaziah. he suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne 853 b c , and reigned 
till 842 b c He put away the image of Baal 
w T hich his father had made, but adhered to 
the calf worship instituted bv Jeroboam. On 
the death of Ahab, Mesha, king of Moab, had 
rebelled and withheld tiibute. To recover 
his dominion over Moab, Joram obtained the 
assistance of king Jehoshaphatof Judah, and 
of the Edomite ruler As the confederates 
were marching around the southern portion 
of the Dead Sea, the> were nearly perishing 
with thirst, but Elisha bade them dig trenches, 
and on the following morning water came 
rushing down the w T ady and filled the 
trenches. Not only did the w r ater supply 
the needs of the Israelites, but, looking ruddy 
under the rays of the morning sun, was mis¬ 
taken by the Moabites for blood; and, suppos¬ 
ing that the Israelites had fallen out among 
themselves, they rushed to the spoil. Joram 
and his allies rose against them when they 
were thus off their guard, and put them to 
flight, and then overran Moab, but without 
being able permanently to reduce it to sub¬ 
jection (2 Kin. lii. 1-27); see Moabite 
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Stone. Joram was without doubt the king 
to whom the king of Syria sent Naaman to be 
cured of his leprosy (v 1-27) ; and to whom 
Elisha made known every movement of the 
Syrian invaders, and who had them in his 
power at Samaria, and by Elisha’s advice sent 
them home unmolested (vi 8-23); and who, 
during the famine, when Ben-hadad was be¬ 
sieging Samaria, vowed vengeance against 
Elisha for the distress (24-31; called in verse 
32 the son of a murderer) His end was tragic 
He was at Jezreel, seeking cure from wounds 
received at Ramoth-gilead, when a watch¬ 
man announced the approach of Jehu 
Mounting his chariot and accompanied by 
his nephew, the king of Judah, in another 
chariot, the two kings drove forth to meet 
Jehu They came up to lnm at the field 
which Joram’s mother had gotten for his 
father by having its owner, Naboth, slain. 
Jehu shot Joram through the heart with an 
arrow and, recalling a prophecy to mind, had 
the body thrown from the chariot into the field 
of Naboth (ix. 14-26). With Joram the dy¬ 
nasty of Omri ceased, and that of Jehu began. 

4. One of the priests sent by Jehoshaphat 
to instruct the people (2 Chron xvn 8). 

5 Son of Jehoshaphat From about 854 
b c. he was associated with his father in the 
government, and in 849 b c , in the fifth 
year of Jehoram, king of Israel, the reins of 
government were transferred entirely to his 
hands (2 Kin. viii. 16 ; cp i 17 ; lii. 1). No 
sooner did he feel himself secuie on his 
throne than he murdered all his brothers and 
some other princes of Judah (2 Chron. xxi. 
1-4) He had for his wife a daughter of 
Ahab, who led him into gross forms of 
heathenism, as Jezebel had seduced Ahab (2 
Kin. viii. 18; 2 Chron. xxi. 6, 11) As in 
other cases, his departure from Jehovah 
brought with it adversity. The Edomites 
rose in rebellion, and though he gained————————————— ——— 
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times, but was forded The fords are fre- 
quent and easy in the upper stream and as 
far down as the mouth of the Jabbok, where 
Jacob crossed (xxxu1. 10; xxxin.18) Below 
that point the river is rarely fordable, and 
then only at certain seasons of the year. 
The current of the river 1s so rapid near 
Jericho that the numerous pilgrims who go 
thither to bathe are always in danger, and 
not infrequently are swept away For the 
Is1aelites to cross the Jordan at anv time, 
and above all when the river was im 
flood, requicd the muiracle or’ extraor- 
dinary providence of the checked waters 
(Josh iw 1-17; iv 1-24, Ps. exiv. 3, 
>) The fulness of the Jordan, with the 
overflow of 1ts wate: over the banks 1mme- 
diate to 1ts channel, during the time of har- 
vest (March or April in that warm valley) 1s 
produced by the melting of the snow on 
mount Hermon (Josh in 15) The fleeing 
Midianites, pursued by Gideon, crossed by 
the foids at and above the mouth of the 
Jabbok (Judg vir 24° vin. 4, 5) David, 
when fleeing from Absalom and on returning 
to his kingdom, crossed twice somewhec1e 
between Jericho and the Jabbok (2 Sam 
Xv11 22, 24. xix 15-18)  Elhyah and Elisha, 
amidst the wonderful events at the close of 
Elyah’s career, crossed at Jericho (2 Kin ou. 
9-8, 13-15) Naaman the Svan, as directed 
by the prophet, washed seven times in the 
Jordan, somewhere im its upper reaches, 
either noth or south of the sea of Galilee, 
and was cured of his leprosy (2. Kin yv 14) 
John the Baptist administered the special 
rite which gave him his designation in the 
Jordan, and it was there that our Lord was 
baptized (Mat 11 6, 138-17). 

Jo’rim. 

An ancestor of Christ, who lived about 350 
years after David (Luke 111, 29), 

Jor’ke-am, in A. V. Jorkoam [perhaps, 
pallor or fear of the people, or possibly, sta- 
bility, expansion]. 

A place peopled by members of the family of 
Hezion aud house of Caleb (1 Chron. 11. 44). 

Jos’a-bad. See JOZABAD. 

Jos’a-phat. See JEHOSHAPHAT. 

Jo’se. See JESUS 2. 

Jo’sech. 

An ancestor of Christ, who probably lived 
after the exile (Luke 1. 26). The A. V, fol- 
lowing a different reading, calls him Joseph. 


Jos’e-dech. See JOZADAK. 


Jo’seph [may he add]. The name has also 
the sound of a verb of different etymology, 
meaning “‘ he taketh away ;” and the Hebrew 
writer in Gen, xxx. 23, 24, fellowing custom, 
plays upon the sound and upon both etymol- 
ogies when he explains, not what the root of 
the word 1s, but the reason for bestov. ing the 
name 

1. The eleventh of Jacob’s twelve sons, 
and the elder son of Rachel, who, when she 


gave him birth, said, ‘‘The Lord add to me 
another son,’’ and therefore called his name 
Joseph (Gen xxx. 22-24). He was born in 
Paddan-aram, about six years before the re- 
turn of Jacob to Canaan (25; cp xxxi. 41), 
when Jacob was 90 or 91 years old. He was 
his father’s favorite child, because he was the 
son of his old age and Rachel’s child ; and he 
made him a coat such as was worn by young 
people of the better class (xxxvii. 3). The 
father’s favoritism aroused the envy of the 
elder brethren; and their ill-will was in- 
creased by two dreams which Joseph had, and 
which foreshadowed the time when his 
father, his mother, and his brethren should 
bow down and do him obeisance. When 
Joseph was seventeen years old (xxxvii 2), 
Jacob sent him to Shechem, where his broth- 
ers were feeding their flocks, to ask after 
their welfare On reaching Shechem, he 
found that they had gone on to Dothan, and 
he followed them thither. As he was seen ap- 
proaching, the brothers proposed to slay him 
and report to his father that a wild beast had 
devoured him. Reuben. however, prevailed 
upon them not to take Joseph’s hfe, but to 
cast him alive into a pit, intending eventu- 
ally to take the youth out and restore him to 
his father In Reuben’s absence a caravan 
of Ishmaelites, traveling on the great high- 
way that led down into Egypt, drew near. 
To Midianite merchantmen of the company 
Joseph was sold A kid of the goats being 
killed, his coat was dipped in the blood and 
the besmeared garment was sent to Jacob, 
who concluded that his son had been torn to 
pleces by some wud beast (Gen xxxvn 1-35). 
Meanwhile the slave dealers took Joseph 
down into Egypt, and sold him to Potiphar, 
the captain of Pharaohs guard. The young 
slave’s ability was soon discovered, and 
Potiphar gave him charge of all his house. 
But on false accusations he was committed 
to prison, where he was confined for years. 
There he so gamed the confidence of the 
Jailer that all the prisoners were conmitted 
to his charge. God enabled him to interpret 
prophetic dreams of the chief butler and the 
chief baker of Pharaoh, who were confined 
with him in prison, and his mterpretation 1n 
each instance was found correct. Two years 
later Pharaoh dreamed two prophetic dreams, 
which no one could interpret, and the chief 
butler, who had been restored to his royal 
master’s favor, remembered Joseph and told 
of the occurrences in the prison. Joseph was 
immediately sent for, and interpreted, the 
dreams, both of which had the same mean- 
ing. Seven years of great plenty were to be 
succeeded by seven years of grievous famine. 
He ventuied to recommend that some one 
should be appointed to collect the surplus 
produce during the seven years of plenty, 
and store it against the years of famine. Pha- 
raoh approved the plan; and, having had 
evidence of the wisdom of Joseph (xli. 9-13, 
25-36), he appointed him superintendent of 


Joseph 


the royal granaries and as such the head of 
a department of the state and one of the of- 
ficials next in rank to the king (xli. 39-44). 
Joseph was now thirty years of age (xli. 46). 
He had been chastened and humbled by the 
sufferings of thirteen years. Pharaoh gave 
him Asenath, daughter of a priestly family at 
On, to wife; and before the famine began 
two sons were born to him, Manasseh and 
Ephraim (xl1 50-52) The famine came as 
predicted (see NILE), and affected all the 
known world, especially the western part of 1t 
around the Mediterranean (xh. 54, 56, 57; see 
WoR.LpD) In Egypt, however, there was a 
store of food, and Joseph's brothers went 
thither to buy grain They did not recognize 
Joseph, but he knew them; and as they did 
obeisance to him, he saw that the dreams 
which brought him into such trouble had 
come to be verified. After testing their char- 
acter in various ways, on their second visit 
he revealed himself to them, forgave them 
the wrong they had done him, and persuaded 
them and their father to settle in Egypt 
Pharaoh warmly welcomed them The king 
who acted thus kindly has long been beheved 
to have been Apepi II or Apophis (Eusebius). 
At any rate, he was doubtless of the Hyk- 
sos or Shepherd dynasty, and being himself 
a Semite, was the more ready to welcome 
men of a race identical with hisown. Joseph 
died at the age of 110 years, and his body 
was embalmed and put in a coffin in Egypt; 
but he had left strict injunctions that when 
the exodus took place his remains should be 
removed to Canaan (Gen xhi-l.; Heb. x1. 
22). His wishes were carried out; and his 
remains were ultimately buried near She- 
chem, 1n the very center of the promised land 
(Ex. xi. 19; Josh xxiv 32). 

The particulars of Joseph’s life, which in- 
volve Egyptian customs, are borne out by 
the monuments and the papyri. It 1s known, 
for instance, from the Rosetta stone that it 
was the habit of the king to release piisoners 
at his birthday feast and on other great occa- 
sions. References to magicians and sooth- 
Sayers are frequent, and great stress is laid 
on dreams as messages from the gods. When 
Joseph was sent for in the prison, although 
there is express mention of haste, yet he 
stayed to shave himself and put on clean 
raiment (Gen. xh 14). Shaving was particu- 
larly practiced and among the priests was a 
religious rite The term “ Lord over the 
whole land” has been found but once (on a 
monument in the museum of Turin), but the 
investiture of an official of high rank 1s fre- 
quently depicted and agrees with the descrip- 
tion in Genesis, the signet ring, the linen ves- 
ture, and the chain about the neck being 
prominent. The phrase, also, ‘‘ According un- 
to thy word [mouth] shall all my people be 
ruled” is emphasized by the fact that the 
hieroglyph for ruler is a mouth. An eco- 
nomic change, whereby the land came to be 
owned entirely by the king and the priests, 
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took place some time before the rise of the 
New Empire; see Eeypt IT. 5. 

There is reference to Egyptian conceptions 
of propriety in the separate setting of bread 
for Joseph. for his brethren, and for the Egyp- 
tians present (Gen. xli1i. 32). Joseph ate by 
himself, because he was a man of highest 
rank and a member of the priestly class, 
which kept apart from the laity. The Egyp- 
tians ate by themselves, for Egyptians held 
aloof from foreigners; the priests ate and 
drank nothing that was imported (Porphery 
1v. 7), and the people generally considered 1t 
an abomination to use the eating utensils of 
the Greeks (Herod ii. 41), and ostracized 
shepherds, swimeherds, and cowherds, even 
when native Egyptians, because the occupa- 
tion of tending cattle was incompatible with 
the refinement and cleanliness demanded by 
Egyptian standards (Gen. xlv1 34, Herod u. 
47; ep. 164) This objection to herdsmen 
was probably the cause of Joseph’s settling 
his kindred in the land of Goshen, where 
they would not come in contact with the na- 
tives of the land 

Jacob-el and Joseph-el are names of places 
in Palestine conquered by Thothmes III, 
the Egyptian wairior-king, long after the 
descent of Jacob and his sons into Egypt and 
about a century before the exodus. It 1s 
doubtful whether they stand in any relation 
to the patnarch Jacob and his son Joseph. 
They are names hke Jiphthah-el or Iphtah-el, 
a valley in the terntory of Zebulun (Josh. 
x1x. 14), may mean God doth supplant and 
God doth take away, and they were in use in 
Babylonia as personal names. 

An Egyptian story, known as the Tale of 
the Two Brothers, recounts the temptation 
of a young man in the home of his elder 
brother, similar to the experience of Joseph 
in the house of Potiphar (Gen. xxxix.). The 
younger brother 1s saved from the wrath of 
the elder by the interposition of the sungod, 
who makes a river full of crocodiles to tlow 
as a barrier between the two. The further 
adventures of the twain, at length reconciled 
to each other, are equally fabulous. The 
story was transcribed 1n the reignof Seti II., 
of the nineteenth dynasty, centuries after 
the time of Joseph; but when the tale was 
composed is not known. Such incidents 
were not uncommon, and were introduced 
into story (Homer, Iliad vi. 155 seq.). 

The two tribes of Manasseh and Ephraim 
descended from Joseph’s two sons. The bless- 
Ings pronounced on Joseph by the dying 
Jacob were designed for these tribes as well 
as for Joseph himself (Gen. xlvii. 8-22; xlix. 
22-26). In Ps lxxx. 1 Joseph 1s a poetic 
designation of the tribes of Manasseh and 
Ephraim. 

2. Father of the spy from the tribe of Issa- 
char (Num. x1i1. 7). 

3. A son of Asaph and head of a course of 
musiciaus in the reign of David (1 Chron. 
xxv. 2, 9). 
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4, An ancestor of Christ, wholived between 
the time of David and the exile (Luke iii. 
30). 
5, A son of Bani, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 42). 

6. A priest, head of the family of Sheba- 
niah 1n the days of the high priest Jolakim 
(Neh. xii. 14). 

7. An ancestor of Christ who lived after 
the exile (Luke 11 26, in R. V. Josech). 

8 Son of Mattathias, 1n the ancestry of 
Christ (Luke 111. 24, 25). 

9. Son of Zacharias. When Judas Macca- 
beeus sent Simon to aid the Jews in Galilee 
and himself went to fight in Gilead, he left 
Joseph and Azarias 1n charge of the forces in 
Judea. They engaged in battle, contrary to 
their orders, and were defeated (1 Mac. v. 18, 
55-62). 

10. The husband of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus (Mat. i. 16; Luke in, 23). For hs an- 
cestry see GENEALOGY. When Mary was 
found with child before marriage, Joseph 
was minded to put her away without public 
exposure, for he was a just man But an 
angel informed him in a dream that the child 
to be born had been miraculously conceived 
by the Holy Spimt. Now he had no hesita- 
tion 1n carrying out his contract with her, 
and he made her his wife (Mat i 18-25) 
Being a descendant of David, he had to go 
to Bethlehem, the early home of his ances- 
tors, for enrollment, according to the decree 
of the emperor Augustus, and was there with 
Mary when Jesus was born (Luke ii 4, 16). 
He was with Mary when, at the presentation 
of Jesus in the temple, Simeon and Anna 
gave forth their prophetic utterances (33). 
Warned by an angel m a dream that Herod 
plotted the murder of the child, Joseph con- 
ducted the flight into Egypt (Mat u 13, 19). 
He returned to Nazareth when Herod was 
dead (22, 23) He was accustomed to go with 
Mary annually to the passover at Jerusalem, 
and he took Jesus also to the feast when 
our Lord was twelve years old (Luke 1i. 
43), and he also safely reached Nazareth 
on the return journey (51). He was a car- 
penter (Mat. xni 55), and was assisted 1n his 
work by the young man Jesus (Mark vi. 3) 
Apparently Joseph was alive when Jesus’ min- 
istry had well begun (Mat. xin. 55), but as 
we do not hear of him in connection with 
the crucifixion, 1t may be inferred that he 
died previously to that event. This was the 
reason why Jesus, when on the cross, com- 
mended Mary to the kindness of the apostle 
John, which he would scarcely have done 
had her natural guardian still been alive 
(John xix. 26, 27). 

11. The same as Joses 1 (Mat. xii. 55, R. V.). 
See BRETHREN OF THE LORD. 

12. A Jew of Arimathza, a member of the 
sanhedrin, a councilor of honorable estate, 
who looked for the kingdom of God (Mark 
xv. 43). He had not consented to the punts 
tion of the sanhedrin to put Jesus to death, 


for he was a disciple of Jesus, although se- 
cretly, for, hike Nicodemus, the only other 
member of the governing body who believed 
on our Lord, he was fearful of publicly com- 
mitting himself. Both became more cour- 
ageous when they saw the crucifixion. Joseph 
went boldly to Pilate, begged the body of 
Jesus, and laid it 1n his own new tomb, which 
he had hewn out 1n a rock (Mat. xxvii. 57- 
60; Luke xxiii 50-53; John xix. 38). 

13. A Christian called Barsabbas or son of 
Sabbas, and Justus He had companied with 
Jesus and the disciples from the time of 
Jesus’ baptism, and was one of two who 
were considered worthy to fill the vacancy 
among the apostolic twelve produced by the 
apostasy of Judas; but the lot fell upon 
Matthias (Acts 1.21, 26) He was probably a 
brother of Judas, called Barsabbas (Acts xv. 
pA t 

14 The personal name of Barnabas (Acts 
iv. 36,1n A. V Joses). 

Jo’ses [a Greek form of Joseph]. 

1 One of the brethren of the Lord (Mark 
vi 3). In Mat xin 55, R V. prefers the 
manuscripts which gave the name as Joseph. 

2 The personal name of Barnabas, for a 
time the missionary colleague of Paul (Acts 
iv. 36, in R. V. Joseph) 

Jo’shah [perhaps, uprightness]. 

A Simeonite, son of Amaziah (1 Chron. 
iv, 34), 

Josh’a-phat [Jehovah hath judged]. 

1 A Mithnite, one of David's mighty men 
(1 Chron xi 43). 

2 A priest, one of the trumpeters before 
the ark during 1ts removal to Jerusalem (1 
Chron. xv. 24, in A V Jehoshaphat). 


Josh-a-vi’ah [perhaps, Jehovah setteth 
upright] 

One of David’s mighty men (1 Chron. xi. 
46). 

Josh-be-ka’shah [possibly, seat of hard- 
ness | 

A singer, son of Heman (1 Chron. xxv 4), 
and head of the seventeenth course of singers 
(24). 

Josh-eb-bas’she-beth, in A. V. margin 
Josheb-bassebet. 

A textual corruption in 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 for, 
apparently, Ish-baal, there 1s a Lord. Baal 
was altered, as was often done after it had 
acquired idolatrous associations, to bosheth, 
shame; and instead of bosheth, 2. e. b-sh-th, 
the word b-sh-b-th which ends the preceding 
verse was seen by a copyist His identity 
with Jashobeam 1s fairly established by com- 
parison of this verse with 1 Chron. x1. 11 
and verses 8 and 9 with 1 Chron. xxvii. 2, 
4. This latter form 1s perhaps another mode 
of avoiding the name Baal. 

Josh-i-bi’ah, in A. V. Josibiah [Jehovah 
gives an abode]. 

A Simeonite, family of Asiel (1 Chron. 
lv. 35). 


Joshua 


Josh’u-a, in A. V once Jehoshua (Num. 
x11. 16), and once Jehoshuah (1 Chron. vii. 
27), the latter an inconsistency not found in 
A.V. 1n the original edition of 1611. Jehoshua 
developed into Jeshua ‘Ney. vin 17), and 
this form was Grecianized and appears as 
Jesus (Acts vi. 45) [Jehovah 1s salvation]. 

1 An Ephramite, the son of Nun (Num. 
xii. 8, 16). He commanded the Israelites in 
their successful conflict with the Amalekites 
at Rephidim (Ex. xvi 8-16). A personal at- 
tendant on Moses, he was with him on mount 
Sinai when the golden calf was made, and 
mistook the noise of :1dolatrous revelry in the 
camp for the shouting of hostile combatants 
(xxiv 13, xxxu 17,18). He had charge of 
the first tent of meeting (xxxi1 11) As 
prince of Ephraim, he was a member of the 
commission of twelve sent to report on the 
Jand of Canaan and its assallability; and he 
joined Caleb 1n seeking to persuade the 
people to go and possess the land (Num xni. 
8, xiv 6-9) For this the two narrowly 
escaped bemg stoned to death (10), but 
God rewarded them for their fidehty and 
trust in Jehovah by keeping them alive 
to enter the promised land (30, 38) At 
the end of the forty years’ sojourn in the 
wilderness, by divine direction Moses placed 
Joshua before the high priest and the congre- 
gation in Shittim and publicly ordained him 
to be his successor (Num xxvii 18-23, Deut. 
i, 38), and just betore death, the lawgiver 
took Joshua to the tabernacle to receive his 
charge from the Lord (xxx1 14 23) On 
the death of Moses, Joshua began immediate 
preparations for crossing the Jordan The 
people were allowed three days in which to 
prepare victuals (Josh 1.10, 11), the two and 
a half tnbes were reminded of their obliga- 
tion to render their brethren armed assist- 
ance (12-18), and spies were dispatched to 
search out Jericho (1 1). The camp was 
then moved to the river and the people care- 
fully instructed as to the order of march (in 
1-6) He showed his military skill in the 
plan of campaign which he adopted for the 
conquest of Canaan: a central camp, advan- 
tageously situated ; the capture of the towns 
which commanded the appioaches to his 
camp; great campaigns following up vie- 
to1les; see CANAAN. He _ blundered, how- 
ever, 11 making a treaty with the Gibeonites 
and in not gailisoning the citadel of the 
Jebusites. By these two mistakes Judah 
was to a degree isolated from the noithern 
tnbes. He carried out the injunction to as- 
semble the people on Ebal and Gerizim to 
hear the blessings and the cursings (vii 30- 
35). His campaigns had broken the power 
of the Canaanites, but not exterminated 
them (see CANAAN), But although the 
prospect of further fighting remained, the 
time had come to plan for the settlement 
of the country Aided by the high priest 
and a commission, he superintended the al- 
lotment of the conquered country, begin- 
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ning the distribution while the camp was 
at Gilgal (xiv. 6-xv1 ), and completing 1t 
and assigning cities of refuge and the 
Levitical towns after he had removed the 
tabernacle to Shiloh (xviii-xxi.). For him- 
self he asked and obtained a town, Timnath- 
serah, 12 mount Ephraim (x1x. 50). When 
old, he convoked an assembly of the people 
at Shechem, because 1t was the place of 
Abraham’s first altar on entering Canaan and 
the locality where the tmbes had invoked 
blessings and cursings upon themselves. 
There he made them a powerful address, 
urging them not to forsake Jehovah (xxiv. 
1-28) Soon afterwards he died, at the age 
of 110, and was buried at the place of his 
choice, Timnath-serah (29, 30). 

The Book of Joshua properly follows Deu- 
teronomy in the Hebrew Scriptures and in 
the English Bible ; for it continues the his- 
tory from the death of Moses, which was the 
last event recorded in Deuteronomy. It 1s 
more intimately connected with the Penta- 
teuch than with the books which follow it: 
for the spirit of the Mosaic times was still 
active mm the history which it recounts; and 
it is the sequel of Genesis in that it records 


_ the possession of the promised land for which 


Abraham waited, as related in Genesis. But 
since 1t was not written by Moses, 1t was 


' kept distinct from the five books of Moses in 


the Hebrew Scriptures. In these Scriptures 
it is the first of ‘‘the prophets ;” and begins 
that division of them called the “ former 
prophets,” which embraces all the books of 
the English Bible between Joshua and 2 
Kings inclusive, except Ruth; see CANON. 
The book may be divided into three sections 

I. The conquest of Canaan (1-xn) includ- 
ing the preparation for crossing the Jordan 
and the passage of the river (1.-1v. 18), the 
establishment of the camp and celebration 
of the passover (iv. 19—v. 12), the capture of 
Jericho and Ai, the confirmation of the cov- 
enant on Ebal, and the treaty with the Gihe- 
onites (v. 13-ix.), the southern and northern 
campaigns (x, xi.), and the summary (xn.). 
Il. The distribution of Canaan (4111 —-xx11 ); 
including a description of the land which 1e- 
mained to be divided (x111 ), 1ts allotment, 
with the assignment of cities of 1efuge and 
the allotment of towns to the tribe of Levi 
(xiv.-xx1.), and the temporary misnnder- 
standing about the altar on the Jordan, as 
though 1t were intended to divide the nation 
(xxn). III. Joshua’s farewell address and 
death (xxill., xXlv.). 

It 18 expressly stated that Joshua wrote 
“these words,” including at least the ac- 
count of the proceedings at Shechem (xxii - 
Xxlv. 25) 1n the book of the law of God 
(xxiv 26) The concluding verses of the 
book (xxiv. 29-33) were written after the 
death of Joshua, Eleazar, and the men of 
that generation. The,simplest theory is that 
the conquest of Hebron, Debir, and Anab by 
Caleb took place after the death of Joshua 
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and is recorded proleptically in xv. 13-20 
(see HEBRON), that Zephath is called Hormah 
by anticipation in x11. 14, and that this verse 
reflects an event which occurred after the 
death of Joshua (Judg. 1.17; see HORMAH) ; 
and that xix. 47 records the migration of the 
Danites 1n the days of the judges. It is 
reasonable to conclude from the general 
character of the documents and casual state- 
ments in them that large portions of the 
hook were in wiiting 1n the time of Joshua. 
At any rate, they received final form while 
the town of Ai was still m ruins (vu 28), 
before the reign of Solomon, while the 
Canaanites still dwelt in Gezer (xvi. 10 with 
1 Kin ix. 16), and before the reign of David, 
at a time when the Jebusites stil] occupied 
the stronghold of Jerusalem (xv 63). In gen- 
eral, see PENTATEUCH. 

2, A native of Beth-shemesh, the owner of 
a field to which the kine drawing the cart 
which carried the ark from the Philistine 
country made their way (1 Sam. vi. 14) 

3 The governor of Jerusalem during the 
reign of Josiah (2 Kin. xxi 8) 

4 The high priest while Zerubbabel was 
governor of Judah (Hag 1 1,12, 14; 2- 
4 Zech 11 1-9). Called in Ezra and Nehe- 
miah Jeshua (q. v ) 


Jo-si’ah, in A. V.of N. T Josias [Jehovah 
healeth]. 

1. Son and successor of Amon as king of 
Judah. He came to the thione about the 
year 639 B C, when eight years old In his 
youth his adviser seems to have been the 
high priest Hilkiah, and Josiah hearkened to 
him In the eighth yea of his reign he 
began the attempt to conform his own con- 
duct as king, and the life of the court, to the 
laws of God. In his twelfth regnal year he 
commenced to suppress idolatry and other 
unlawful worship; a work which he pros- 
ecuted for years not only in Judah and Jeru- 
salem, but after his eighteenth year 1n Israel 
also (2. Kin, xxii. 1, 2; 2 Chron. xxx1v. 1-7, 
33) In his eighteenth year he took ener- 
getic steps to repair and adorn the temple; 
and the workmen, entering with enthusiasm 
into his plans, acted with exemplary fidelity 
In using the money entrusted to them for the 
puipose. While the repairs of the temple 
were being executed, Hilkiah, the high 
priest, found the book of the law in the house 
of the Lord, and handed it over to Shaphan, 
the scribe, who read it tothe king. Josiah 
was deeply impressed by the prophécy that 
if the people departed from Jehovah dread- 
ful consequences would ensue. He rent his 
clothes and humbled himself before God, who 
‘was pleased to give him the gracious assur- 
ance that the threatened calamity should not 
come in his time (2 Kin. xxii 8-20; 2 Chron. 
XXXIV. 15-28). The prophecy which so af- 
fected Josiah was Deut. xxvni.—xxx., especial- 
ly xxix. 25-28. The book found by Hilkiah 
must thus have contained Deuteronomy at 
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least, and it may have been a copy of the 
entire Pentateuch. The sacred books had, 
doubtless, been generally destroyed and lost 
sight of during the apostasy and persecution 
in the long reign of Manasseh (2 Kin xx1. 
16; 2 Chion xxxiii 9), and the book found 
by Hilkiah was probably the temple copy of 
the law, which had been hidden or thrown 
aside during the profanation of the sanctuary 
(Deut. xxx1 9, 26), or possibly it was a law 
book that had been placed in the wall, ac- 
cording to an ancient custom, when the tem- 
ple was first built That Deuteronomy was 
an old book at the time may be argued from 
the fact that 1t reflects the condition of Israel 
in early times and not 1n the reign of Josiah. 
It enjoms upon the people the extermination 
of the Canaanites and Amalekites (xx. 16- 
18; xxv. 17-19), but in Josiah’s day there 
was no occasion for such a law. It contem- 
plates foreign conquest on the part of the 
Israelites (xx. 10-15), but in Josiah’s day 
and for nearly a century previously the ques- 
tion was not of conquest, but whether Judah 
could maintain its existence at all. It vests 
the supreme authority under Jehovah in a 
judge and the priesthood, but makes pro- 
vision for a time when the Israelites should 
desire a king (xvii. 8-20, xix. 17), but in 
Josiah's day the Israelites had been ruled hy 
kings for centuries. It discriminates against 
Ammon and Moab in favor of Edom (xx11 
3-8) ; but in Josiah’s day and for a long time 
previously Egypt was the representative foe 
of the people of God (Is ]xin 6, Joel in 19; 
Obad ), and Jeremiah promises future resto- 
ration to Moab and Ammon, but denies it to 
Edom (xlviii. 47; xlix 6,17, 18). The leg- 
islation of Deuteronomy was in force long 
before the time of Josiah. 1t was observed at 
the coronation of Joash in 835 B c. (2 Kin. 
x1. 12), and was followed by Joash’s son and 
successor, Amaziah (xiv 6; cp Deut. xxiv 
16). The reading of the book to the people 
affected them as it had the king. So deep 
was the impression produced that a sec- 
ond assault upon idolatry was begun, more 
sweeping than the first. After the king and 
his subjects had together covenanted to wor- 
ship Jehovah only, they proceeded to take 
the vessels of Baal, of the Asherim, and of 
the heavenly bodies, burn them, and cast the 
ashes into the brook Kidron. The Asherah in 
the house of the Lord was similarly burnt, 
the residences of the sodomites were broken 
down, and the high places were destroyed, 
not merely through the kingdom of Judah, 
but through the former territory of the 
northern tribes, now largely empty of its 
Israelitish inhabitants. The valley of Hin- 
nom and the shrine of Topheth, in which 
children had been made to pass through the 
fire to Molech, were defiled, and other 
sweeping reforms effected. When at Bethel, 
Josiah took the bones of the idolatrous 
priests from their graves, and burnt them on 
the altar, thus fulfilling the prophecy of a 
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man of God in Jeroboam’s time (1 Kin xiii. 
2). Nor did he scruple to slay the living 
idolatrous priests themselves on the altars on 
which they had been accustomed to sacrifice. 
Then he concluded by holding a passover, so 
well attended and so solemn that nothing 
like it had been celebrated since the time of 
Samuel (2 Kin. xxii. 1-25; 2 Chron xxxiv. 
29-xxxv. 19). Thirteen years afterwards 
Pharaoh-necho, king of Egypt, marched an 
army along the maritime portion of Palestine 
on his way to the Euphrates, where he de- 
signed to try his strength against the great 
Assyrian power Situated as the small and 
comparatively feeble kingdom of Judah was 
between the Assynan and Egyptian empires, 
then 1n mutual hostility, it was difficult for 
it to maintain neutrality; indeed, Josiah 
seems to have looked on himself as a vassal 
of the Assynan king, legally and morally 
bound to give him military aid in war, and 
he gave battle to Pharaoh-necho at Megiddo 
in the plain of Jezreel, and im the fight 
was mortally wounded by an arrow. His at- 
tendants removed him from his war chariot 
to a second conveyance, which brought him 
to Jerusalem. He had, however, only reached 
that capital when he died Great lamenta- 
tions were made for him by Jeremiah, the 
singing men and the singing women, and the 
people generally. Hus loss to his country was 
irreparable The religious reforms which he 
had commenced were assailed, and the par- 
tial independence which his country had en- 
joyed under his rule passed away. He had 
reigned thirty-one years, but was only thirty- 
nine when he died, about 608 B c. (2 Kin. 
Xx. 1; xxi 29, 30; 2 Chron xxxv. 20- 
27; cp. Zech xii 11) Jeremiah and Zeph- 
aniah prophesied during the latter part of 
of his reign (Jer i 2, 111 6; Zeph. 1. 1). 

2. A son of Zephaniah, in Zechariah’s days 
(Zech. vi. 10). Perhaps the same as Hen of 
ver. 14, but see HEN 

Jos-i-bi’ah. See JOSHIBIAH. 


Jos-i-phi’ah [Jehovah will increase]. 

Head of the house of Shelomith, who re- 
turned from exile with Ezra (Ezra viii. 
10). 


Jot. A transliteration of the Greek word 
zota (Mat v.18), the name of the letter of 
the Greek alphabet which corresponds to the 
Hebrew jod and 1s its equivalent etymolog- 
ically. The discourse, of which Mat vy 18 
forms a part, was probably spoken in the 
vernacular Hebrew; and the allusion to the 
law 1s a reference to Hebrew literature. The 
word jot, therefore, doubtless stands for the 
Hebrew jod. At the beginning of the first 
century A D. this letter did not always differ 
in size from the other letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet (see examples on coins, article 
MONEY), although as scmetimes written it 
was one of the smaller ones (see VAU); per- 
haps, therefore, the point of the comparison 
does not he in the smallness of the letter. But 
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in many Hebrew words the use of the jod 1s 
a matter of comparative indifference, and in 
such cases the letter may be employed or dis- 
pensed with at the pleasure of the writer; 
hence figuratively jod signifies a matter that 
seems to be of small moment. 

Jot’bah [pleasantness, goodness] 

The town of king Amon’s grandfather (2 
Kin xxi. 19). 

Jot’ba-thah, in A. V. once Jotbath (Deut. 
x 7) [goodness, pleasantness] 

A station of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, apparently near Ezion-geber (Num 
xxxuni 33) The place abounded in brooks 
of water (Deut x. 7). Situation unknown 


Jo’tham, in A. V. once Joatham (Mat 1 
9), 1n imitation of the Greek torm [Jehovah 
Is upright] 

1. Youngest son of Gideon. He escaped 
when his seventy brothers (the offspring of 
polygamy, of course) were massacred by their 
half-brother Abimelech, and afterwards, 1n 
contempt of the usurpation, standing on 
mount Gerizim, he uttered the parable, audi- 
ble to the Shechemites in the valley below, 
of the trees anomting a king (Judg 1x. 1-21) 

2 A king of Judah, who reigned as legent 
of his father, Uzziah, while the latter was a 
leper (2 Kin xv 5) His regency began 
while Jeroboam II was still king of Israel 
(1 Chron v 17) Further evidence of the 
partial contemporaneousness of the regency 
of Jotham and the 1eign of Jeroboam exists, 
if the earthquake took place while Uzaah 
and Jeroboam were reigning (Amos 1 1, 
Zech xiv. 5) and occurred coincidently with 
or shortly after Uzziah’s invasion of the 
priest’s office (Antiq 1x. 10,4) Jotham he- 
came sole ruler when his father died, about 
734Bc He followed Jehovah, but did not 
interfere with the high places at which the 
people worshiped other gods. He built the 
high gate of the temple and worked on the 
wall on the hill of Ophel, south of the holy 
house He erected cities in the uplands of 
Judah and castles and towers 1n the forests 
He gained a victory over the Ammonites 
and made them tributary During bis reign 
of sixteen years Isaiah and Hosea continued 
to prophesy (Is 1 1, Hos i 1). At the 
close of his reign the allied Israelites and 
Syrians began their invasion of Judah He 
died at the age of forty-one; surviving lis 
father scarcely a year, 1t seems. He left his 
son Ahaz to ascend the throne (2 Kin xv. 
32-38; 2 Chron xxvii 1-9) With Jotham, 
Hoshea is connected by a strange syn- 
chronism. ‘‘ Hoshea reigned 1n the twentieth 
year of Jotham” (2 Kin xv. 30) This ref- 
erence has been explained as meaning the 
twentieth year since Jotham began to reign, 
his accession having been recorded (ver 5), 
but his reign and death not having been yet 
described by the author of Kings What- 
ever be the true explanation, this strange 
synchronism goes far to bring the data of 
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the Hebrew record into harmony with the 
Assyrian chronology. 
3. Ason of Jahdai (1 Chron. ii 47). 


Jour’neys of the Is’ra-el-ites See WIL- 


DERNESS OF THE WANDERING. 


Joz’a-bad, in A V. once Josabad (1 Chron 
x1i 4) [Jehovah has bestowed]. 

1 A Gederathite who joined David at Zik- 
lag (1 Chron xii 4) 

2 and 3 Two Manassites who assisted 
David to pursue the Amalekites after their 
capture of Ziklag (1 Chron xii. 20). 

4 A Levite, one of the overseers of the 
tithes 1n Hezekiah’s reign (2 Chron. xxxi 
13). 

; A chief of the Levites in the time of 
Josiah (2 Chron. xxxv. 9) 

6 A Levite, son of Jeshua (Ezra vui. 33). 
Perhaps he was the Jozabad who by order 
of Ezra took part in teaching the people the 
law (Neh. vi 7), and was the Levitical 
chief who had the oversight of the outward 
business of the house of God (Neh x1. 16) ; 
he may have been the Levite of the name, 
who was induced by Ezra to put away his 
foreign wife (x 23) 

7 A-priest, a son of Pashhur, induced by 
Ezia to put away his foreign wife (Ezra x 22). 

Joz’a-car, in A. V Jozachar [Jehovah has 
remembered] 

Son of an Ammonitess and one of the two 
assasslis of Joash, king of Judah (2 Kin. 
xn 21). Called erroneously Zabad im 2 
Chron xxiv. 26, see BETH and DALETH 

Joz’a-dak and Jehozadak,in A V Josedech 
in Haggai and Zechariah [Jehovah 1s just] 

Father of Jeshua, the high priest (z1a 1m 
2,8) He was carried captive to Babylonia 
hy Nebuchadnezzar (1 Chiou yi 15) 

Ju’bal (a stream, a muist region, perhaps 
also music] 

The younge1 son of Lamech, by his wife 
Adah Jubal was the father of all such as 
handle the harp and pipe (Gen iv 21) 


Ju’bi-le, in A. R V. and some editious of 
A V Jubilee [joyful shout, sound of the 
trumpet]. 

The fiftieth year occurring after seven 
times seven years had heen counted from 
the institution of the festival or from the 
last jubilee (Lev xxv. 8-10); ep the ealcu- 
lation of Pentecost It derived its name 
from the custom of proclaiming it by a blast 
on the trumpet. As every seventh year was 
a Sabbatic year, the jubilee followed 1mme- 
diately after one of this character. In the 
tenth day of the seventh month (the great 
lay of atonement), in the fiftieth year, the 
trumpet of the jubilee was sounded. It pro- 
claimed liberty to all Israelites who were in 
bondage to any of their countrymen, and the 
return to their ancestral possessions of any 
who had been compelled through poverty to 
sellthem. Even the ground for that year was 
allowed to remain fallow, though it had been 


80 in the previous Sabbatic year. To pre- 
vent injustice to one who having purchased 
land could retain it only to the first jubilee, 
the practice (thoroughly in conformity with 
the principles of political economy) was to 
give for the purchased possession only the 
worth of the temporary occupation till the 
jubilee vear But one purchasing from an- 
other a house in a walled city retained it 
permanently; it did not revert to the orig- 
inal owner at the jubilee, since city lots were 
apparently not bound up with the several 
portions of Canaan as orginally allotted to 
families Those of the unwalled villages were 
regarded as belonging to the field and did so 
return; so also did the houses of Levites 
wheresoever situated (Lev xxv 8-55; xxvul 
17, 18, Num. xxxvi 4). There appears to 
be an allusion to the jubilee in Is. lx1 1-3 
and Ezek xivi.17, cp also Neh v 1-13 
Ju’cal. See JEHUCAL 
Ju’da. See JUDAH, JUDAS, JODA 


Ju-dz’a, im A V m canonical books once 
Judea (Ezra. v 3), and thnce Jewry (Dan v. 
13, Luke xxm 5; John vn. 1) [Latin from 
Greek Joudaia, Jewish land, and that in turn 
from Hebrew Y*hudah]. 

A geographical term first introduced in 
the Bible in Ezra y 8, A. V., to designate a 
province of the Peisian empire. It 1s there 
the rendering of the Aramaic Yehud The 
R V translates it ‘*the province of Judah.”’ 
The land of Judea 1» mentioned in 1 Esdras 
1 39, and the kings of Judwa in verse 33 
The land of Judwza 1» also spoken of in Mac- 
cabee times after the Peisian had given place to 
the Macedonian-Greek dominion (1 Mac v 45; 
vu 10, A V). On the banishment of Arche- 
laus Judza was annexed to the Roman 
province of Syria, but 1t was governed by 
procurators appointed by the Roman em- 
peror. The succession of procurators was 
interiupted for a buief period by the reign 
of Herod Agrippa I, a. bp 41-44. The pro- 
curator resided at Cwsarea, His immediate 
superior was the proconsul, or president, of 
Syna, ruling from Antioch (Luke in 1; 
Antiq xvi 13, 5; xvm 1, 1) This ar- 
rangement obtained when our Lord carried 
out his ministry on earth, and Judea is often 
mentioned in the N. T (Luke xxii 5-7, 
John iv 3; vn 3; Acts 1 8) Its northern 
boundary may be considered as extending 
from Joppa on the Mediterranean to a point 
on the Jordan about 10 mules north of the 
Dead Sea. Its southern boundary may be 
drawn from the wady Ghuzzeh, about 7 
mules southwest of Gaza, through Beer-sheba, 
to the southern portion of the Dead Sea. 
The length from north to south is about 55 
English miles, and that from east to west 
the same. See HISTORY 

Ju’dah, Grecianized Judas, genitive Juda, 
and once anglicized Jude (Jude i.) [object of 
praise | 

1. The fourth son of Jacob, the fourth alsc 
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of Leah. He was not associated with his 
brothers Simeon and Levi, when by treach- 
ery and murder they avenged the wrong 
done to Dinah, who was the full sister of all 
three (Gen. xxxiv ). He mairied a Canaan- 
ite, a daughter of Shua of Adullam, and had 
two sons, Er and Onan, who were slain by 
divine judgment for their sins (xxxviii. 1- 
10), Prior to this he had hada third son, She- 
lah (5). Afterwards, by Taman, the deceased 
Er’s widow, Judah became the father of twin 
sons, Perezand Zerah (11-30; xlvi 12; Num. 
xxv1. 19), It was through Perez that Judah 
became the ancestor of David (Ruthiv 18-22), 
and when the fullness of time was come, of 
our Lord (Mat. i. 3-16). Judah saved 
Joseph’s hfe by proposing that he should 
be sold instead of murdered (Gen. xxxvil. 
26-28). When Joseph, whose relationship 
to his brother was not suspected, proposed 
to detain Benjamin in Egypt, Judah depre- 
cated the step m a speech marked by 
great natural eloquence, and ended by offer- 
ing himself to remain a prisoner provided 
Benjamin was set free (xliv. 33, 34). The 
result of this splendid advocacy was that 
Joseph, with no further delay, revealed him- 
self to his brethren (xlv. 1) When Jacob 
was on his way to Egypt he chose Judah, 
though not the eldest son, to go before him 
to Joseph, to show the way before him unto 
Goshen (xlvi. 28). On account of the sins 
of Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, they were 
passed over, and the blessing of the birth- 
right was bestowed by Jacob on Judah (xhx. 
3-10). See SHILOH. 

2 A tribe sprung from Judah. It was di- 
vided into five tribal families which proceeded 
from his three sons and two grandsons (Num. 
xxv1 19-21; 1 Chron. ii. 3-6). The prince of 
the tribe of Judah 1n the early period of the 
wanderings was Nahshon, the son of Am- 
minadab (Num. i 7; 1 3; vii. 12-17; x. 14). 
Another prince was Caleb. son of Jephunneh 
(xiii. 6; xxxiv. 19). At the first census in 
the wilderness it numbered 74,600 (1 26, 27); 
and at the second census, taken at Shittim 
on the eve of entering Canaan, 76,500 (xxvi. 
22) It was one of the tribes which stood on 
mount Gerizim to bless the people (Deut. 
xxvii. 12). Achan. who brought trouble 
upon all Israel by his greed, belonged to the 
tribe of Judah (Josh. v1: 1, 17, 18). After 
the death of Joshua, this tribe was the first 
one sent to take possession of 1ts allotted ter- 
ritory ; and its fighting men, with the aid of 
the Simeonites, captured such towns as were 
found occupied by the Canaanites, and drove 
out the inhabitants of the hill country (Judg. 
i. 1-20); see CANAAN 2, 

The tribe of Judah occupied the greater 
part of southern Palestine. The boundary 
drawn for it by Joshua commenced at the 
extreme southern point of the Dead Sea, 
passed thence, probably by wady-el-Fikreh, 
south of the ascent of Akrabbim, to the 
wilderness of Zin, thence by the south of 
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Kadesh-barnea and the brook of Egypt to 
the Mediterranean Sea. The eastern border 
was the Dead Sea. The northern boundary 
started from the northern end of the sea, at 
the mouth of the Jordan, and passing by 
Beth-hoglah and near Jericho, went up by the 
ascent of Adummim, by En-shemesh, to En- 
rogel and the valley of the son of Hinnom, 
south of Jerusalem, passed on to Kirjath- 
jearmm, and thence by Beth-shemesh and 
Timnah, north of Ekron, to Jabneel, and on 
to the Mediterranean. That sea itself con- 
stituted the western boundary, but a portion 
of the area was almost always in the hands of 
the Philistines (Josh xv.1-12; cp also 13-63; 
xvi. 11-20) The length of the territory of the 
tribe of Judah from north to south was about 
50 miles where most thickly inhabited, but 
about 95 miles from Jerusalem to Kadesh- 
barnea; and its breadth from the Jordan to the 
Philistine plain was about 45 miles. As to 1ts 
physical features, it 1s naturally divided into 
thiee regions: the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 48; Luke i, 39); the lowland or 
Shephelah (Josh. xv. 33), and the plain near 
the Mediterranean Sea The country about 
Beer-sheba was known as the Negeb or south 
A great part of Judah 1s rocky and barren, 
but 1t 1s admirably adapted for the culture 
of the vine and for pasture (cp.Gen xlix. 11, 
12). The artificially-terraced hills (now neg- 
lected) were once the scene of extensive cul- 
tivation. Parts of the territory were regarded 
as a wilderness, especially the region south 
of Arad (Judg. i. 16) and that immediately 
west of the Dead Sea (Ps. xin title) The city 
of Judah (2 Chron xxv 28) 1s the city of 
David (2 Kin. xiv. 20). The text is probably 
corrupt. 

Soon after their conquest of Canaan the 
Israelites were oppressed by the king of Meso- 
potamia, but Othniel of the tribe of Judah 
delivered the nation from the foreign dom1- 
nation (Judg. iii. 8-11). In the troubious 
times which now came upon the Israelites, 
due to their neglect of God, to tribal jealousies, 
and to failure to dispossess all the heathen, 
Judah, Dan, and Simeon became a group by 
themselves, separated from the other tribes 
to the north by a strip of country several 
miles broad which was traversed with 1ncon- 
venience, in part by reason of its Canaanite 
inhabitants, Amorites, Gibeonites, and Jebu- 
sites, and in part on account of its natural 
roughness and wildness, being cleft by deep 
transverse valleys between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, It was also separated from Gad and 
Reuben by the chasm of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea. The tribe had its own difficulties 
to contend with, being beset by the Philis- 
tines (Judg. iii. 31; x. 7: xiii. 1), and took 
little part in the wars of the other tribes 
against oppressors. Boaz and Ruth lived in 
Bethlehem at this time. Judah. however, 
united with the other tribes to punish Benja- 
min (xx 1, 18). In the time of Eliand Samuel, 
when the Philistines oppressed both Judah 
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and Benjamin, intercourse with the northern 
tribes became closer; and Judah was included 
in the kingdom of Saul. After the death of 
Saul, the men of Judah supported the claims 
of their tribesman David to the throne, and 
for seven years warred in his behalf. When 
his cause triumphed, Jerusalem on the bor- 
der of Judah and Benjamin was made the 
capital of all Israel The promise had been 
given to David that his posterity should for- 
ever occupy his throne (2 Sam. vii 13-16; 1 
Chron. xvii. 12, 14, 23), though chastisement 
would be inflicted if there were a departure 
from Jehovah. The promise was not intended 
to do away with the necessity for wisdom 1n 
the king. and when Rehoboam manifested 
his unacquaintance with the first principles 
of government, ten tribes were lost to the 
house of David. See IsRAEL 

Judah and a large part of Benjamin re- 
mained loyal to David’s line, and constituted 
the main elements of the kingdom of Judah. 
This kingdom lasted from about 931 B Cc. 
until the tall of Jerusalem in 587 B c. During 
this time nineteen kings of David’s line, ex- 
clusive of the usurping queen Athaliah, oc- 
cupied the throne; see CHRONOLOGY. Its 
terntory was nearly coincident with that of 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, save that 
the northern boundary fluctuated, Bethel 
being sometimes held by Judah, especially 
after the fall of Samana. An event which 
exercised the most powerful influence on 
the history and ultimate fate of the rival 
kingdoms was the construction of the two 
golden calves by Jeroboam, that the people 
of his kingdom might have local sanctuaries, 
and not have to visit Jerusalem for worship, 
and perhaps be there won over to their old al- 
legiance. One effect this had was to make all 
who were faithful to Jehovah emigrate to the 
kingdom of Judah, bringing it no mean ac- 
cession of spiritual and even of political 
strength (1 Kin xii 26-33 ; xiii. 33; 2 Chron. 
x 16,17). The first relations of the two rival 
kingdoms were naturally those of mutual hos- 
tility This, doubtless, emboldened the neigh- 
boring nations to intermeddle in Jewish af- 
fairs, and in the fifth year of Rehoboam’s 
reign Shishak, king of Egypt, plundered Je- 
rusalem (1 Kin. xiv. 25-28; 2 Chron. xii. 
1-12). War between Judah and Israel went 
on in @ languid way during the first sixty 
years of their separate existence (1 KXin. xiv. 
30; xv. 7,16; 2 Chron. xi. 15; xii 2-20); 
after which, under Ahab and Jehoshaphat, 
not merely peace, but a political and family 
alliance took place between the two reigning 
houses. In consequence, the worship of Baal 
was introduced into Judah, and at last be- 
came a potent factor in the destruction of 
the kingdom. Two great partics were formed, 
the one attached to the worship of Jehovah, 
the other in favor of Baal and other foreign 
divinities. During the subsequent period of 
the kingdom of Judah these parties were in 
continual conflict with each other, first one 
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and then the other becoming temporarily 
dominant, according as the reigning monarch 
was its friend or its opponent. As at other 
periods of the theocracy, fidelity to Jehovah 
brought temporal as well as spiritual pros- 
perity, while apostasy from him was attended 
by disaster. Among the good kings were Asa, 
Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah, while 
Ahaz, Manasseh, and some others were con- 
spicuously the reverse. The foreign relations 
of the kingdom were important Egypt was 
Judah’s neighbor on the southwest, and was 
frequently involved in the affairs of Judah. 
The Egyptian kings Shishak and Zerah and, 
after a long interval, Necho warred with 
Judah. On the other hand, Egypt was re- 
garded as a valuable ally against the great 
empires on the Tigms and Euphrates, and 
the blow inflicted upon the Assynans by 
Tirhakah in the reign of Hezekiah contribu- 
ted to the deliverance of Judah, and later 
the advance of the Egyptians compelled the 
army of Nebuchadnezzar to raise the siege 
of Jerusalem temporaily. See PHARAOH. 
On the capture of Jerusalem by the Baby- 
lonians, a large body of Jews found refuge 
in the country of the Nile During all these 
years the varied influences of Egyptian cul- 
ture and religion were exerted upon the 
people of Judah. In respect to the powerful 
nations on the Tigris and Euphrates, there 
were, of course, an Assyrian and a Baby- 
lonian period. The Assyrian period began 
in 734 B c., when Ahaz mvoked the aid 
of Tiglath-pileser against the allied kings of 
Israel and Syria, and afterwards did homage 
to him at Damascus. After the Assyrian con- 
quest of the northern kingdom a decade later, 
Judah was exposed for nearly a century and 
a quarter to the greed and fury of the As- 
syrians, until Nineveh was overthrown by 
the Babylonians Sargon, Sennacherib, Esar- 
haddon, and Ashurbanipal, four successors on 
the Assyrian throne, mention more or less 
extensive conquests of Judah. Three of 
these four kings are mentioned in the He- 
brew records (Is. xx 1; xxxvi 1; xxxvii. 
38), and perhaps the fourth also (see ASNAP- 
PAR) The Babylonian period began in 605, 
when Jehoiakim was subjugated by Nebn- 
chadnezzar. In less than a score of years 
Jerusalem was in ruins and the people of 
Judah were deported to Babylonia. The 
divine promise to David did not preclude 
the temporary loss of the throne by his de- 
scendants. 

The causes which led to the fall of Jerusa- 
lem and the exile were: 1. Those causes which 
issued 1m the disruption of the kingdom and 
the fall of Samana, which left Judah solitary. 
See IsRAEL. 2 The neglect of God’s com- 
mand to exterminate the Canaanites. When 
the Israelites could not, that is, would not, 
utterly destroy the Canaanites, they pre- 
served the leaven of corruption in their 
midst. 3. Social and political alliances with 
idolatrous peoples. 4. The loss of moral 
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5. A son of Simon Maccabeeus (1 Mac. xvi. 
). His father devolved the command of the 
irmy upon him and his brother John, and 
ent them against Cendebeus The two 
srothers gained a great victory over the 
syrian general near Kidron, not far from 
Ashdod (2-10). Judas was wounded in the 
vattle (9). In 135 B.c.. about three years 
ater, he and his brother Mattathias were 
reacherously murdered in the castle of Dok 
oy a kinsman by marriage, either at a feast 
it the same time that their father Simon 
was assassinated (14-17) or a little later 
Antiq. xiii. 8, 1). 

G6. Judas of Galilee, who, in the days of 
the enrollment, raised a revolt; but he per- 
ished, and all, as many as obeyed him, were 
scattered abroad (Acts v. 37; cp. Luke i1. 2). 
Josephus calls hira several times a Galilean, 
but once a Gaulonite, of the city of Gamala, 
implying that he was from Gaulonitis, east 
of the Jordan. It appears that, with the 
support of a Pharisee called Sadduc, Judas 
imbued his country men with the belief that 
the enrollment under Quirinius was the com- 
mencement of their reduction to a state of 
servitude. He founded a philosophic sect 
whose chief tenet was that their only ruler 
and lord was God (Antiq. xvni 1, 1 and 6; 
War ii. 8, 1). Josephus states that Judas 
succeeded in making some of the Jews re- 
volt, and implies, but does not directly men- 
tion, that he lost his hfe. He expressly 
states, however, that his sons were slain 
(Antiq. xx 5,2). The indirect consequence 
of this attempt was the mse of the party of 
zealots, who largely contnbuted to the dis- 
turbances which provoked the Jewish war of 
A D 66-70. 

7 Judas Iscariot, son of Simon Iscariot 
(John vi 71. R Y.), and the apostle who be- 
trayed his divine Lord, and that by a kiss. 
By being surnamed Iscariot he is distin- 
guished trom another of the twelve who was 
named Judas (Luke vi. 16; John xiv. 22). 
The surname probably meant that he came 
originally from Kerioth (see Iscariot), and 
may thus indicate that he was not a Galilean. 
Judged by his character, he followed Jesus 
probably because he expected to derive 
earthly advantage from the establishment 
of Christ’s kingdom. Jesus, without naming 
any person, early referred to the future act 
of treason which one of the twelve would 
commit (John vi. 70). Judas was appointed 
to keep the bag, but he yielded to dishon- 
esty, and appropriated part of the money 
to himself. When Mary of Bethany in 
her affection for Jesus broke the alabaster 
box of precious ointment and anointed 
him, Judas was the spokesman of himself 
and others in denouncing what he con- 
sidered extravagance; not that he cared 
for the poor, but that he wished the price 
of the ointment to be put into the bag, 
whence he could help himself as he had 
done before (John xii 5, 6). Jesus mildly 
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reproved him; but the rebuke aroused his 


resentment, and he went to the chief priests 
and offered to betray Jesus unto them for a 
price. They agreed with him on thirty 
pieces of silver, about $19.50, an ordinary 
price for a slave. From that time Judas 
sought an opportunity to deliver Jesus unto 
them (Mat xxvi. 14-16; Mark xiv. 10, 11; 
Ex xxi. 32; Zech. xi. 12,13) At the pass- 
over supper Jesus, in order to carry out bis 
design of being crucified at the feast, pointed 
out the traitor. The devil had already put 
into the heart of Judas to betray his Master 
(John xiii. 2). When Jesus solemnly said, 
‘One of you shall betray me,” each disciple 
asked, ‘‘ Lord, 1s it I’’’ Peter beckoned to 
John to ask Christ whoit was. Jesus replied 
enigmatically that 1t was one of those that 
were dipping with him 1n the dish (Mat. 
xxvl. 23, Mark xiv. 20), one to whom he 
would give the sop (John xii 26, R. V.): 
in other words, his own familiar friend, one 
who ate bread with him (18; Ps. xli.9). Jesus 
and Judas, 1t would seem, were dipping to- 
gether in the dish ; and Jesus dipped the sop 
that he then held in his hand, and gave 
it to Judas (John xiii 26). After the sop 
Satan entered into Judas (27). He also 
asked: “Is it I, Rabbi?” Jesus answered: 
“Thou hast said,’’ which was the equivalent 
of “ Yes’’ (Mat xxv. 21-25 R V). Even 
yet the disciples did not know just what 
Jesus meant, and when he added, “ That thou 
doest, do quickly,” they supposed that this 
was a direction to the treasurer to lose no 
time in buying some articles of which they 
had need. The traitor went at once to the 
chief priests. It 1s probable that Judas was 
not at the institution of the sacrament. He 
was present at the supper, and partook of it 
with the twelve (Mat xxv1 20); but he went 
out mmediately after receiving the sop (John 
xni. 30), and the euchanst was after the 
supper (Mat. xxvi. 26-29; Mark xiv 22-25; 
Luke xxi. 19, 20). Luke 1n narrating the 
events of the supper, changes the actual order 
that he may place the spint of Christ and the 
spirit of the disciples in contrast (xx1i. 15-20 
and 21-24). After the departure of Judas 
the tone of Jesus’ conversation changes. 
When supper was ended he led the eleven to 
the garden of Gethsemane. Thither Judas 
came, accompanied by a great multitude with 
swords and staves, from the chief priests 
and elders In accordance with a sign which 
had been agreed upon, in order to point out 
Jesus to the soldiers, Judas advanced and 
saluted Jesus with a kiss, and Jesus was 
seized (Mat. xxvi. 47-50). The next morn- 
ing, when Judas, now in calmer mood, saw 
that Jesus was condemned, and was likely to 
be put to death, he awoke to the enormity of 
his guilt, and went to the chief priests with 
the conféssion, “I have sinned in that I 
have betrayed the innocent blood,’ and 
offered to return the money. His conscience 
was not so seared as the consciences of the 
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chief priests, who, having seduced the erring 
apostle into his great sin, then turned round 
on him and said, “ What is that to us? see 


thou to that.” On which he cast down the 
silver pieces in the temple, and went and 
hanged himself (Mat xxvii 3-5), and falling 
headlong he burst asunder in the midst, and 
all his bowels gushed out (Actsi 18). The 
109th Psalm, directed primarily against some 
contemporary of the writer, found fulfillment 
in Judas (Ps cix 8; Acts i. 20). But no 
heavenly coercion compelled the son of per- 
dition (John xvii. 12) to fulfill his destiny. 
Nor was he, a supplant, refused mercy ; he 
did not ask it 

8 One of the twelve apostles, carefully 
distinguished from Judas Iscariot (John xiv. 
22). He was son or perhaps brother of James 
(Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13; see R. V. text and 
margin). He was also called Thaddeus. for 
this name 1s found 1n other lists 1n the place 
corresponding to his (Mat. x 3; Mark ii. 
1s). The received text of Mat. x. 3 has 
‘* Lebbeeus, whose surname was Thaddeus.” 
These two surnames are believed to mean 
the same thing: the former coming from 
Hebrew and Aramaic leb, heart, and the 
latter from Aramaic thad, a mother’s breast, 
and both signifying a beloved child 

9. One of the four brethren of the Lord 
(Mat. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3, m A V Juda), 
and probably the author of the Epistle of 
Jude. See BRETHREN OF THE LORD, JUDE 

10. A man who lived at Damascus, in the 
street called Straight, and with whom Paul 
lodged just after his conversion (Acts 1x. 
11). 
11. Judas, surnamed Barsabbas. He was a 
leading man in the church at Jerusalem, and 
was chosen with Silas to accompany Barnabas 
and Paul to Antioch, bearing the letter from 
the council at Jerusalem to the churches 
of Syria and Cilicia. He had prophetic gifts. 
His subsequent history 1s unknown (Acts xv. 
22,27, 32) He bears the same surname as the 
disciple Joseph, who was proposed for the 
apostleship, and was probably his brother 
(i. 23). 


Jude, in E. R. V. of Jude 1 Judas. 

An English form of the name Judas, given 
in the A. V. to the wniter of the Epistle of 
Jude (ver. 1). He describes himself simply 
as ‘‘ brother of James,” by whom the author 
of the Epistle of James and leader of the 
church in Jerusalem seems to be meant. In 
this case Jude should bea brother of the Lord, 
and not an apostle; and these inferences 
seem borne out by the presence of a Judas in 
the lists of our Lord’s brethren (Mat. xiii. 55; 
Mark vi. 3), and by the apparent implication 
of verse 17 of his epistle, that its writer was 
not an apostle. Those who identify the 
brothers of the Lord with the sons of 
Alphseus, nevertheless, identify Jude with 
the apostle Judas. Except his bare name, 
nothing is recorded of him beyond what we 


may infer from the facts that the brethren 
of the Lord did not believe in him during 
his hfe on earth (John vii. 5) and that after 
his resurrection they were his followers 
(Actsi 14). An interesting story told of his 
grandchildren by the church writer, Hege- 
sippus, and preserved by Eusebius (H. E. iii. 
20), confirms the possible inference from 1 
Cor. ix 5 that he was married, and implies 
that he was dead before a D. 80. 

The General Epistle of Jude is a brief 
epistle. It names its author as Judas, a 
bond servant of Jesus Christ and brother of 
James (ver. 1, R. V. margin); that 1s proba- 
bly Judas, the brother of the Lord (Mat x1 
55 ; Mark vi 3) Its address 1s quite general - 
“to them that are called, beloved in God the 
Father, and kept for Jesus Christ” (ver 1, 
R. V.). Nevertheless, it is probable from the 
character of the epistle, which seems intended 
for a special occasion and 1s full of allusions 
which would be likely to be intelligible only 
to Jews, that some particular body of Chriv- 
tians was intended, which, from the circum- 
stances of sending the letter, did not need to 
be specified in the address It 15 most 
natural to think of 1t as intended for the 
Jewish Christians dwelling in Palestine. The 
letter has been largely used by 2 Pet. in, 
[verses 4-18 with the exceptions of verses 14 
and 15 being represented im 2 Pet uu -in 3]; 
and must have been written before 1t, prob- 
ably not much before’ 1t seems most natura] 
to date 1t about A bp 66 [Those students 
who hold the genuineness of 2 Peter, but 
contend for its priority to Jude, are apt to 
date the Epistle of Jude between the death 
of Peter about A. D 68 and the accession of 
the Roman emperor Domitian in A.D &i1 
The 1eason for fixing upon A D 81 as the 
limit 1s found 1n an ancient tradition, quoted 
by Eusebius from Hegesippus, who wrote as 
early as A.D 170, from which it appears that 
Jude, the Lord’s brother, had died before orat 
latest early in the reign of Domitian.) 1t was 
called out by the outbreak among Jude’s 
readers of sn alarming heresy with immoral 
tendencies, probably something hke the in- 
cipient gnosticism rebuked in the pastora’ 
epistles and the Apocalypse (ver. 3, 4, 10, 
15, 16, 18), and was designed to save the 
churches addressed from its inroads. After 
the address (ver. 1, 2), it assigns the reason 
for 1ts writing (ver. 3, 4) and then first an- 
nounces the condemnation in store for the 
false teachers (ver. 5-16), and afterwards 
divulges the duty of true Christians in the 
circumstances (ver. 17-23), concluding with 
a rich and appropriate doxology (ver. 24, 25). 
Owing doubtless to its brevity, there are no 
very clear traces of the use of Jude in the 
vety earliest fathers of the church. In the 
latter part of the second century, however, 
it is found in full use in the Greek and 
Latin churches alike [being included in the 
Old Latin version, listed 1n the Muratorian 
fragment, quoted and referred to as Jude’s by 
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Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian and 
later by Origen]; and was clearly from the 
beginning a part of the Christian canon. 

B. B. W. (supplemented). 

Judge. 

1. A civil magistrate (Ex. xxi. 22; Deut. 
xvi.18) Onthe advice of his father-in-law, 
and 1n order to relieve himself of overwork, 
Moses organized the judiciary of Israel, act- 
ing henceforth himself in matters of great 
importance only and for the adjudication of 
cases of less moment assigning a judge to 
each thousand, to each hundred, to each fifty, 
and to each ten (Ex xvi. 13-26) For all 
the tribal subdivision heads already existed, 
known as princes and elders, who possessed 
civil and 1ehgious authority , and 1n the ju- 
dicial system which he organized Moses in- 
cluded these officials and they retained under 
the new regulations their hereditary func- 
tion of judging (Deut 1 15-17; cp xx1. 2, and 
see THOUSAND). Before his death Moses gave 
directions that the Israelites, on settling in 
Canaan, appoint judges and officers in all 
their towns, with instructions to refer mat- 
ters too difficult for these magistrates to the 
priests (xvi 18-20; xvi 2-13; xix. 15-20; 
cp Josh. vin 33; xxin 2; xxiv 1, 1 Sam 
v1i1 1). With the establishment of the king- 
dom the king became supreme judge in civil 
matters (2 Sam. xv. 2; 1 Kin in 9, 28; vu. 
%;cp.1Sam vu. 5). David assigned Levites 
ro the judicial office, and appointed six thou- 
sand as officers and judges (1 Chron xxii 4; 
xxvi. 29). Jehoshaphat organized the judi- 
ciary in Judah still further, setting judges in 
the fortified cities, with a supreme court at 
Jerusalem, consisting of Levites, priests, and 
the heads of fathers’ houses under the presi- 
dency of the high priest in religious matters 
and of the prince of Judah 1n civil matters 
(2 Chron, xix 5-8). 

2. A man whom God raised up to lead a 
Tevolt against foreign oppressors and who, 
having freed the nation and shown thereby 
his call of God, was looked to by the peo- 
ple to maintain their nghts The judges 
were saviors like unto Moses They num- 
bered twelve, not including Abimelech, who 
was a petty king and not called of God (ix.). 
They were Othniel of Judah, deliverer of 
Israel from the king of Mesopotamia ; Ehud, 
who expelled the Moabites and Ammonites; 
Shamgar, smiter of six hundred Philistines 
and saviour of Israel; Deborah, associated 
with Barak, who led Naphtali and Zebulun 
to victory against the northern Canaanites ; 
Gideon, who drove the Midianites from the 
territory of Israel; Tola and Jair; Jeph- 
thah, subduer of the Ammonites; Ibzan, 
Elon, Abdon, and Samson, the troubler of 
the Philistines. Eli and Samuel also judged 
Israel (1 Sam. iv. 18; vii. 15), but the former 
acted in his official capacity as high priest 
and the latter as a prophet of Jehovah. 
These judges did not form an unbroken suc- 
cession of rulers, but appeared sporadically. 
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They were often local, discharging their du- 
ties 1n restricted districts. They apparently 
exercised only such authority as was spon- 
taneously accorded to them. They could not 
order the various tribes to war Some of the 
oppressions and not a few of the judges were 
evidently contemporaneous and overlapped. 
Shamgar, for example, was contemporary 
with Ehud, for the account of his exploit is 
inserted in the midst of the narrative of 
Ehud’s work (ii. 31); and a Philistine op- 
pression of Judah was coeval with the Am- 
monite domination east of Jordan and attack 
on Judah, Benjamin and Ephraim (x. 7). 
See CHRONOLOGY III 

These facts throw light on the distracted 
state of the nation during the period of the 
judges The political districts, moreover, 
are found to be those that were separated by 
the Jordan and by the heathen barrier be- 
tween Judah and the north The song of 
Deborah and the history of Jephthah show 
the laxity of the bonds which united the 
tribes, and make known what tmhes were 
able and willing to joi forces and fortunes. 
The isolation of Judah is remarkable; see 
JUDAH. But there were centralizing influ- 
ences at work National feeling existed, for 
the war of extermimation waged against 
Benjamin shows the sense of national guilt 
and national responsibility. There was one 
ark for all the tribes in the national taber- 
nacle at Shiloh (Josh xvni. 1; Judg. xxi. 
19; cp. Ex. xxii. 14-17). It was carned to 
Bethel, where the tribes had gathered for 
battle and would worship the Lord and ask 
counsel of him (Judg xx 18-29) Great 
oppressions united the people in common 
misery and called for united action; gieat 
deliverers united the hearts of the people in 
loyalty and pride about one head; and great 
deliverances, obtained by united action, 
bound tribes together 1n common glory. 

The period of the judges has been called 
Israel’s iron age. ‘The people frequently 
lapsed into idolatry, and worship at the sanc- 
tuary was rendered difficult by the distracted 
state of the country. Rudeness of manners 
was displayed in Jael’s murder of Sisera, in 
Jephthah’s sacrifice of his daughter, in Gid- 
eon’s treatment of the men of Succoth,in the 
sin of the men of Gibeah. Against these 
shadows, however, there stand out brightly 
the trust and filial piety of Jephthah’s 
daughter, the fidelity of Ruth to Naomi, and 
the kindly and upright character of Boaz. 


Judg’es, Book of. 

A historical book of the O. T. placed after 
the book of Joshua. It continues the nar- 
rative from his death, and consists of three 
parts 1. Introduction: departure of the 
tribes to occupy the districts allotted to them 
(see Josh. xv.—xx1.), and a list of the towns 
left by them in the possession of the Canaan- 
ite idolaters (Judg. i.-i1. 5). Joshua’s wars of 
conquest had notdepopulated the country (see 
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CANAAN). II History of the judges as saviors 
of Israel, from the death of Joshua to that of 
Samson (1i. 6-xv1. 31). This section has its 
own introduction in prophetic style, sum- 
marizing the events of the period and point- 
ing out the religious lesson (1i. 6—in. 6), fol- 
lowed by more or less detailed accounts of 
six judges and brief mention of other six. 
The assumption of kingship by Abimelech, 
son of Gideon, is recorded as an integra! part 
of the history, although he was a petty king 
rather than a judge, and was nota saviour of 
Israel. III. Two appendices, namely, an ac- 
count of Micah’s image worship and its es- 
tablishment among the Danites of the north 
(xvii., xvin.), and of the sin of the men of 
Gibeah and the consequent war for its pun- 
ishment (xix —xx1 ). 

The date of the composition of the Book 
of Judges is difficult to determine. At any 
rate, the following facts must be satisfied. 
All schools of criticism at present acknowl- 
edge the great antiquity of the song of Deb- 
orah, and that it is practically contemporary 
with the event which it celebrates. This 
section, the second and main portion of the 
book, could not have been written until after 
the death of Samson (xvi 30, 31). In the 
appendices, the recurrmg expression, ‘in 
those days there was no king 1n Israel,” 
points to the composition of these chapters at 
least after the establishment of the kingdom. 
The tabernacle was no longer at Shiloh 
(xviii. 31) when they were written. The 
mention of the “captivity of the land” 
(xviii. 30) has been interpreted as a reference 
to the ravages of Tiglath-pileser in the north 
(2 Kin. xv. 29), or to the deportation of the 
ten tribes after the fall of Samaria. But this 
explanation conflicts with the parallel state- 
ment, “all the time that the house of God 
was in Shiloh” (Judg. xviii. 31). More- 
over, historical circumstances in the reigns 
of David, Solomon, and Jeroboam (1 Kin. 
vV.-Vii.; xii 28-31) make it highly improb- 
able that this image worship continued 
to be practiced until the time of Tiglath- 
pileser or the Assyrian exile. Hence from 
the time of David Kimchi many interpreters 
have understood the captivity of the land to 
refer to the capture of the ark by the Philis- 
tines, when Jehovah forsook Shiloh. Several 
expositors have adopted the conjecture of 
Houbigant that the last letter in the phrase 
“captivity of the land’’ has become corrupt, 
and that the Hebrew text originally had 
nun instead of tzade, which would then 
read ‘‘captivity of the ark.” Keil thinks 
that the reference is to a conquest of the land 
of the northern Danites and enslavement of 
its population by the neighboring Syrians of 
Damascus. Any of these suppositions is be- 
set by fewer difficulties than the assumption 
that Micah’s image worship continued until 
the fall of Samaria. The expression “from 
Dan even to Beersheba ”’ (xx. 1) was, of course, 
appropriate in the times of the judges, for it 


| doubtless originated then. 


For x. 11-18 ; cp. 
i. 31, 32, 34; 111. 13, 315 vi. 3, 9, 10, 33. The 
indications of time, which are found in the 
appendices, thus point to the period before 
David's reign over all Israel. The general 
introduction tothe book was written while 
the Jebusites still occupied the stronghold at 
Jerusalem (i 21). All these indications of 
time strongly favor the inference that the 
book as a whole was written in the time of 
Samuel, if not actually by that prophet him- 
self, as the Jews of old believed. Critics 
who deny the Mosaic authorship of Deu- 
teronomy assume that a late reviser worked 
over the material, because the book reflects 
the same religious conception as does Deu- 
teronomy. 

As the analysis of the work shows, these 
histories were gathered and placed in their 
present framework in order to exhibit their 
religious teaching and serve asan admonition 
to subsequent ages. This religious signifi- 
cance of the events, which the compiler de- 
sired to exhibit, was not concealed from the 
actors themselves. The song of Deborahand 
the national uprising to punish the perpetra- 
tors and abetters of the crime of Gibeah re- 
veal the consciousness of the participants that 
they were engaged in sacred warfare and 
that the history which was being enacted 
was full of religious instruction. 


Judg’ment Hall. See PRZTORIUM. 


Ju’dith [object of praise, praiseworthy ; 
also feminine of Y*hud1, a Jew, and meaning 
a Jewess]. 

1. A wife of Esau and daughter of Beeri, 
the Hittite (Gen. xxvi 34). She was also 
called Oholibamah (xxxvi. 2; cp. ANAH). 

2. Heroine of the book of Judith; see 
APOCRYPHA. 


Ju’li-a [feminine form of Latin Julius]. 

A Christian woman at Rome (Rom. xvi. 
15), not unlikely the wife of Philologus. 

Ju‘li-us. 

A centurion of the Augustan band, em- 
ployed to conduct Paul and other prisoners 
to Rome (Acts xxvu.1). He showed courtesy 
to the apostle, allowing him to visit his 
friends at Sidon (3). At Crete he did not 
believe Paul’s prediction of the coming storm 
(11), but after the tempest broke he heeded 
Paul’s advice and kept the sailors from for- 
saking the ship (31). When the vessel was 
wrecked, the guard wanted to kill the pris- 
oners lest any shouid escape ; but he forbade 
the butchery, desiring to save Paul (42, 43). 


Ju’/ni-as, in A. V. Junia. 

A Jewish Christian at Rome, a kinsman and 
fellow-prisoner of Paul, and in Christ before 
him (Rom. xv. 7). 

Ju’ni-per. 

Not the coniferous tree of the genus Juni- 
perus, of which several species occur in 
Lebanon, Galilee, and Bashan; but a legu- 
minous plant (Retama rxtam), an almost leaf- 


Jupiter 


less broom (1 Kin. xix. 4,5; Job xxx. 4; Ps. 
cxx. 4), see Broom. 

Ju’pi-ter. 

The supreme god of the Romans. He cor- 
responded to the Zeus of the Greeks, and in 
the only part of the N. T. in which the name 
is introduced (Acts xiv. 12, 13) the Greek 
text has Zeus Zeus had a noted temple at 
Olympia 1n Elis (Herod. ii. 7), from which he 
derived his designation of Olympius. Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes erected a temple to him un- 
der that title at Athens, dedicated the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem to Jupiter Olympius, and at 
the request of the Samaritans, Josephus says, 
called the sanctuary on Gerizim by the name 
of Jupiter, the protector of strangers (2 
Mac vi. 2; Antiq. xii. 5, 5). The worship 
of Jupiter, which Paul and Barnabas met 
with at Lystra, existed at the time over the 
whole Greek and Roman world He had 
temples and a priesthood; garlands were 
presented to him, as were also offerings of 
other kinds, and oxen and sheep were sacri- 
ficed to propitiate his favor. 


Ju-shab-he’sed [loving-kindness is re- 
turned }. 
A son of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iii. 20). 


Justus [ just, righteous]. 

1 A surname of Joseph, the unsuccessful 
candidate for the apostleship rendered va- 
cant by the fall of the unworthy Judas 
(Acts 1 23) 

2 A godly man of Corinth, whose house 
adjoined the synagogue, and with whom 
Paul lodged (Acts xvii. 7). His fuller name 
was Titus Justus (R_ V.). 

3 The surname of a Jew called Jesus, who 
joined Paul in sending salutations to the Uo- 
lossians (Col. iv 11). 


Ju’tah and Jut’tah [extended, inclined]. 

A town in the hill country of Judah, men- 
tioned with Maon, Carmel, and Ziph, and 
doubtless in their vicinity (Josh. xv 55). 
With its suburbs 1t was assigned to the priests 
(xx1.16). It is nowcalled Yuttah, and stands 
on a low eminence, about 5} miles S by W. of 
Hebron The supposition 1s credible that 
Jutah was the city of Judah in the hill coun- 
try to which Mary went to visit Elisabeth 
(Luke i. 39), and that Judah (’Jouda) has 
been substituted for Jutah (’Jouta). The 
more common view, however, is that Hebron 
was the city of Elisabeth 
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Kab, in A. V Cab. 

A Hebrew dry measure (2 Kin. vi. 25): 
containing, according to rabbinical tradition, 
one sixth of a seah or one one hundred and 
eightieth of a homer. See MEASURE. 

Kab’ze-el and once Jekabzeel (Neh. xi. 25) 
[God brings together]. 

A city in the extreme south of Judah 
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(Josh. xv. 21). It was the home of David’s 
heroic supporter, Benaiah (2 Sam. xxu1i. 20; 
1 Chron. x1. 22). The town was inhabited 
after the exile (Neh. xi. 25; where it is 
called by the synonymous name of Jekabzeel). 
Exact situation unknown. 


Ka’desh, including Ka-desh - bar’ ne-a 
[consecrated]. The meaning of Barnea is 
unknown 

1. A fountain, city or town, and wilderness 
on the southern frontier of Judah and of 
Palestine (Num. xx. 16; xxxiv. 4; Josh. xv. 
3; Ps. xxix. 8; Ezek. xlvii. 19; xlvui. 28); 
distinguished as Kadesh-barnea from other 
places bearing the name Kadesh (Num. xiii. 
26 with xxxii. 8; Deut 1.19 with 46). Atan 
early period 1t was called En-mishpat or 
Fountain of Judgment (Gen. xiv. 7). Itwas 
in the wilderness of Paran (Num. xiii. 3, 26), 
in the wilderness of Zin (Num. xx. 1; xxvii. 
14), eleven days’ journey from Sinai by way | 
of mount Seir (Deut i 2), m the uttermost™ 
‘Of the border of Edom (Num. xx. 16). It 
appears to have been not a great distance 
from the highway between Palestine and _ 
Egypt, for Hagar’s well was situated between 
Kadesh and Bered, and on the road to Egypt 
(Gen. xvi. 7, 14; cp xx. 1). The place was 
overrun by Chedorlaomer (xiv 7). Into the 
region adjacent Hagar fled (xvi 7, 14), and 
Abraham sojourned there for a time (xx. 1). 
The Israelites, during their wanderings, 
twice encamped at Kadesh. They arrived in 
the neighborhood in the second year about 
the fifth month (Num xin. 20; cp. x. 11), 
sent thence the spies mto Canaan, received 
the discouraging report there about the diffi- 
culties of conquest (xii 26), refused to ad- 
vance, and were condemned to remain In the 
wilderness, and abode at Kadesh many days 
(Deut. i. 46). They returned to Kadesh in 
the first month (Num. xx. 1) of the fortieth 
year (xxxuli 36, 38; cp. Deut ii.7, 14). Here 
Miriam died and was buried (Num. xx. 1); 
and here Moses smote the rock that water 
might gush out, as, in similar circumstances, 
it had done at Rephidim (xx. 1-13); see 
MERIBAH. But he and Aaron sinned in act- 
ing in their own name rom_ Kadesh_am- 
bassadors were sent to the king of to 


ask-~per _ for the Israelites to pass 
thro -his_territory (xx. 14, 16, 22; Judg. 


discovered a fountain called by the Arabs 
Kades or Kudes, on the east of Jebel Helal. 
In 1878, the Rev. T W. Holland, and in 
1881 the Rev. Dr. H Clay Trumbull, visited 
the spot and revived the identification. The 
name remains in wady Kadis, Jebel Kadis, 
and ‘Ain Kadis; the site answers to the bib- 
lical description in every respect; and con- 
firmation is afforded by the name of the ad- 
jacent wady, Abu Retem4t. On the ground 
that the Israelites encamped twice at Kadesh 
(Num xiil. 26; xx. 1, 22; xxxiii. 36), many 
interpreters had long been of the opinion 


Kadmiel 


that Rithmah was practically identical with 
Kadesh (xii. 16 with xxx. 18); and now it 
appears that the wady nearest and parallel to 
that of Kadis bears the name corresponding 
to Rithmah, wady Abu Retemat. ‘Ain Kadis 


is ae ee of. Hebron and 
51 miles so of Beersheba. The spring, 


Kad’mon-ites [people of the east]. 

A tribedwelling somewhere between Egypt 
and the Euphrates (Gen xv.19), probably in 
the Syrian desert. 

Kain [possession, creature, smith]. 

1. The tribal name from which the more 
familiar gentile adjective Kenite is derived 


Wilderness of Kadesh 


which is of sweet water, issues from under a 
rugged spur of rock belonging to the north- 
eastern mountain range west of the Arabah 
The stream is copious, and 1s intercepted in 
its course by two or three wells built round 
with masonry. Then after traversing the 
oasis which it has created, it is finally lost in 
the desert beyond. This identification has 
been generally accepted as probably correct. 
Numerous other sites had previously been 
suggested, especially ‘Ain el-Weibeh, on the 
western side of the Arabah, northwest of 
Petra. Robinson had failed to discover any 
spring called Kadis, and settled on the spring 
el-Weibeh because of its copiousness and its 
proximity to the borders of Edom Wetz- 
stein identified Kadesh with Kadus, north 
of Jebel Madara; but see KEDEsH 1. 

2 The name is perhaps contained in “the 
land of Tahtim-hodshi’’ (2 Sam. xxiv. 6), 
corrected by means of Lucian’s text to “ the 
land of the Hittites, toward Kadesh.”’ 


Kad’mi-el [God is of old] 

A Levite, head of a tribal house, who re- 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii, 40; Neh. vii. 43; xii. 8). He helped to 
oversee the workmen engaged in rebuilding 
the temple (Ezra iii. 9). The representative 
of the house sealed the covenant (Neh. x. 9), 
perhaps being the same person who had pre- 
viously assisted in the public confession (ix. 
4, 5). 


(R. V. of Num xxiv 
margin) See KENITE 
2. A village in Judah, in A. V spelled 
Cain (Josh xv. 57); perhaps it was an old 
settlement of the Kenites. See CAIN 3. 

Kal’lai [swift]. 

A priest, head of the father’s house of 
Sallai in the time of Joiakim, the high priest 
(Neh. xu. 20). 

Ka’mon; in A V. Camon. 

The place where the judge Jair the Gile- 
adite was buried (Judg x.5). The site 1s un- 
known Eusebius and Jerome locate it m 
the plain of Esdraelon, between Megiddo 
and Acre; but presumably 1t was in Gilead, 
as Josephus states (Antiq. v. 7,6) Polybius 
mentions a town Kamoun which was taken 
by Antiochus in his war with Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, immediately after he had captured 
Scythopolis and at the same time that he 
took Pella, Abila, Gadara and other places 
in Gilead (Hist. v. 70, 12). 


Ka’nah [place of reeds]. 

1. A brook which formed part of the 
boundary line between Ephraim and Manas- 
seh (Josh. xvi. 8; xvii. 9) Robinson identi- 
fied it with the wady K4nah, which rises 
south of Shechem, and joins the ‘Aujah, the 
combined streams falling into the Mediter- 
ranean 4 miles north of Joppa. This seems 
too far south, but the identity of the ancient 
and modern names is in its favor. 


22; Judg iv 11, 


Kaph 


2. A town on the boundarv of Asher (Josh. 
x1x. 28) It was plausibly identified by Rob- 
inson with the modern Kana, about 74 miles 
southeast of Tyre. It 1s a village with no 
marks of antiquity, but lower down the ra- 
vine which comes from it are old sculptures 
on the face of the southern cliffs 

Kaph. See CAPH. 

Ka-re’ah, in A. V once Careah [bald] 

Father of the captains Johanan and Juna- 
than, who came to Gedaliah, the Babylonian 
governor of Judah (2Kin xxv 23; Jer xl.8). 

Kar’ka, in A. V. Kar’ka-a, retaining the 
final syllable which denotes direction [rent, 
ravine]. 

A place on the southern boundary of Judah 
(Josh xv. 3) The name has the definite 
article, and may be a common noun meaning 
simply the ravine (Wetzstein) 


Kar’kor [foundation]. 

A place east of the Jordan, where Zebah 
and Zalmunna encamped with their army 
(Judg. vi. 10). Site unidentified 

Kar’tah [city]. 

A town of Zebulun given to the Merarite 
Levites (Josh xx1. 34). Not identified. 


Kar’tan [perhapsan old dual, twim towns]. 

A town of Naphtali, given to the Ger- 
shonite Levites (Josh. xx1 32) Called inl 
Chron vi 76 Kinathaim, A Y. Kirjathaim. 
Site unidentified 


Kat’tath. 

A town of Zebulun (Josh xix 15) ; 1denti- 
fied sometimes with Kitron of Judg 1 30, 
and sometimes with Kartah 


Ke’dar [probably, mighty] To the He- 
brews the name was also suggestive of the 
black tents 

A tribe descended from Ishmael (Gen xxv 
13), children of the east, dwelling im black 
tents, possessing flocks and camels (Song i 5, 
Is. lx 7; Jer. xlix 28, 29), and having vil- 
lages also in the wilderness (Is. xlu 11) 
They were an Arabian tribe (Is. xxi 13, 16, 
Ezek xxvii 21). They were ruled by princes 
(ibid ), and were skillful in archery (Is xxi 
16,17) They dwelt between Arabia Petraa 
and Babylonia The people of Kedar were 
Pliny’s Cedrai, and from their tribe Moham- 
med ultimately arose 


Ked’e-mah [tuward the east]. 

A tribe descended from Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 
15; 1 Chron i. 31). Not mentioned else- 
where 


Ked’e-moth [ancient places or beginnings]. 

A city east of the Jordan, near the wilder- 
ness (Deut. ii 26), allotted to the Reubenites 
(Josh xin. 18) and assigned to the Merarite 
Levites for residence (xxi. 37; 1 Chron. vi. 
79). Site unidentified. 

Ke’desh [sacred place, sanctuary]. 

1. A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 23), probably different from 
Kadesh-barnea (ver. 3). Its site is perhaps 
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Kadus, about 64 miles north of Jebel Madara 
near wady el-Yemen, 

2. A fortified city of the Canaanites, whose 
king was slain by Joshua (Josh. xit, 22; xix. 


37) It was allotted to the tribe of Naphtal, 
and is therefore sometimes called Kedesh- 
naphtali (Judg iv. 6). It was given to the 
Gershonite Levites tor their residence, and 
was made one of the cities of refuge (Josh xx 
7, xx1 32; 1 Chron. vi 76). It was the resi- 
dence of Barak (Judg iv.6). Its inhabitants 
were carried into captivity to Assyna by 
Tiglath-pileser (2 Kin xv. 29). Demetrius 
considered it a strategic point in his war 
against the Jews (1 Mac. x1. 63, 73; Antiq 
xiii 5, 6) Robinson’s identification of it 
with the village of Kades 1n Upper Galilee, 
about 43 miles northwest from the waters of 
Merom, has met with general acceptance. 

3 A city of Issachar given to the Ger- 
shonite Leyites (1 Chron. v1.72; 1n Josh xx1. 
28 Kishion, A. V. Kishon). See K1sHIon 


Ke-hel’a-thah [an assembly] 
A station of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness (NUM xXxxI111. 22, 23). Not identified. 


Kei’lah. 

A town in the lowland of Judah (Josh xv 
44; 1 Chron 1v.19). The Philistines fought 
against 1t, but David attacked them and de- 
livered the town Nevertheless he did not 
remain in the town when Saul approached, 
lest the men of Keilah should surrender him 
to Saul (1 Sam xxim 1-13) The town was 
inhabited after the captivity (Neh.1n 17, 18) 
The identification with Kila, a ruined vil- 
lage 8$ miles northwest of Hebron, 1s scarcely 
tenable; for Kila 1, m the mountains and 
Keilah was situated in the lowland 

Ke-la’iah [perhaps, contempt] 
ITA 

Kel’i-ta [dwarf } 

A Levite, called also Kelaiah, who was in- 
duced by Ezra to put away his foreign wife 
(Ezra x 23) He was employed with others 
by him to read and interpret the law to the 
people (Neh. viii 7), and with Nehemiah 
sealed the covenant (x 10). 


Kem/’u-el (perhaps, congregation of God] 

1. Son of Nahor and Milecah, and head of 
a younger branch of the Arameans (Gen. 
Xxil. 21) 

2, A prince of the tribe of Ephraim and a 
commissioner for the allotment of Canaan 
(Num xxxiv. 24) 

3. A Levite, father of Hashabiah (1 Chron. 
xxvii 17). 

Ke’nan. See CAINAN. 

Ke’nath [possession] 

A town on the western slope of the Jebel 
Hauran, on the extreme northeastern border 
of Israelitish territory It was the most 
easterly of the ten cities of the Decapolis 
(Pliny, Hist. Nat., 5, 16), and was near Bostra 
(Jerome, Onom) Imposing ruins of it still 
remain, which bear the name Kanawat. 


See KEL- 


Kenaz 
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It was taken by Nobah, probably a Manas- 
site, who called 1t after his own name (Num. 
xxx. 42). The new name, however, did 
not permanently supplant the old one. The 
town passed again into gentile hands (1 Chron. 
11.23). Herod the Great was defeated here by 
the Arabians (War 1. 19, 2). 


Ke’/naz (perhaps, hunting] 

1. A descendant of Esau through Eliphaz 
(Gen. xxxv1. 11). He became a chieftain in 
mount Seir (15), probably taking his title 
from the clan which he ruled (40-43). The 
reference in Josh. xv. 17; 1 Chron. 1v 13 1s 
probably hkewise to the tribe. See KEN1z- 
ZITE. 

2. A descendant of Caleb, son of Jephunneh 
(1 Chron iv 15). A name has evidently 
dropped out of the text before 1t. 


Ke’nez-ite. See KENIZZITE. 


Ke’nite. 

A tribe of which a branch dwelt in Canaan 
or vicinity 1n the time of Abraham (Gen xv. 
19), while another portion of the same people 
settled 1n Midian, and by the time of Moses 
had become incorporated with the Midianites 
(Judg 1. 16; 1v. 11; ep. Num x 29) The 
Midianite Kenites may, however, have been 
merely a tribal family descended from a man 
of Midian named Cain, and have had nothing 
in common with the Kenites who dwelt in 
Canaan. The latter occupied rocky fastnesses 
near to Amalck (Num xxiv 20-22) It may 
perhaps be gathered from this that before the 
conquest of Canaan the Kenites dwelt in the 
rugged, rocky country northeast of the Ama- 
lekites and to the east and southeast of Hebron 
Hobab the Midianite, of the family of the 
Kenites, accompanied the Israelites on their 
march from mount Sinai to Canaan to aid 
them with his knowledge of the country 
(Num x 29-32). When the Israelites crossed 
the Jordan, encamped at Gilgal, and took 
Jericho, Hobab’s family pitched their tents 
at Jericho; but after the conquest of Canaan 
they cast in their lot with the tribe of Judah, 
and settled in the wilderness of Judah, south 
of Arad and southeast of Hebron (Judg. i. 
16). This choice perhaps indicates that they 
were indeed a branch of the old Kenite tribe 
of Canaan and sought the home of their fore- 
fathers One Kenite, however, did not care 
to dwell with his brethren in the south, but 
took up his abode near Kedesh in Naphtali 
(Judg.iv.11) The Kenites who settled in 
the south of Judah were still there in friendly 
relations with the Israelites in the time of 
Saul and David (1 Sam xv. 6; xxvii 10; 
xxx. 29). They had their registry with 
Judah (1 Chron. ii 55). 

Ken‘iz-zite, in A V. Kenezite, save once 
(Gen. xv. 19). 

One of the tribes in or near Canaan in the 
time of Abraham (Gen. xv. 19). Found set- 
tled in mount Seir, it became subject to the vic- 
torious descendants of Esau, when they took 


possession of the country (Deut i1. 12), amal- 
gamated with the conquerors, and looked to 
one of Esau’s descendants as its head. This 
chieftain was known us Kenaz from the tribe 
which he ruled (Gen. xxxv1 11, 15, 40-42). 
Individuals of the tribe, on the other hand, 
united with the sons of Jacob, Jephunneh 
the Kenizzite apparently taking to wife a 
woman of the tmbe of Judah, and Othniel 
the Kenizzite becoming the first judge of 
Israel after the conquest See CALEB 2, 


Ker-en-hap’puch [the horn of paint]. 
The youngest of Job’s three daughters 
born after his great trial (Job x11. 14) 


Ke’ri-oth, in A. V once Kirioth (Amos ii 
2) [aaties] 

1 Atown in the extreme south of Judah, 
properly Kerioth-hezron (Josh xv 25). The 
same as Hazor 2 (q v.). Possibly it was the 
birthplace of Judas Iscariot, as the latter 
half of the name means man of Kerioth. 

2 A town of Moab (Moahite Stone 13; Jer. 
xlvii 24), apparently fortified (41) It pos- 
sessed palaces (Amo»s 1i. 2) It 1s supposed to 
be a synonym of Ar, the ancient capital of 
Moab, because it seems to be referred to 
as the capital (abid.), and because m enu- 
merations of the towns of Moab when Kerioth 
1s cited Ar 1s omitted (Jer xlvui ; Moabite 
Stone) and vice versa (Is xv., xv1 . cp Josh 
xin 16-21) Umdentified ; not Kure1yat, for 
which see KIRIATHAIM 

Ke-ri-oth-hez’ron. See KrERIOTH 1 and 
HAZOR 2. 


Ke’ros [the reed of a weaver’s loom] 

Founder of a family of Nethinim, members 
of which returned from captivity (Ezra u. 
44; Neh vn 47) 

Ket’tle. See Pot 


Ke-tu’rah [incense]. 

One of Abraham's wives (Gen xxv 1; ep 
xvi 3). The narrative 1s found at the close 
of the history of Abraham It owes this po- 
sition to literary considerations, which ob- 
tain througnout the book of Genesis, and not 
to chronological ones. The writer 1s in the 
habit of giving a brief account of the sub- 
ordinate line of descendants, and forthwith 
dismissing them from his pages in order to 
proceed with the main history. F1om all 
that appears Abraham may have taken 
Keturah to wife long before the death of 
Sarah. She became the ancestress of the 
tribes of Zimran, Jokshan, Medan, Midian, 
Ishbak, and Shuah (Gen. xxv 1,2; 1 Chron. 
i. 32). Her sons were not regarded as on the 
same level with Isaac, and their father gave 
them gifts and sent them away during his 
lifetime to the east country (Gen. xxv. 6). 
A tribe Ketéra is mentioned in late Arabian 
genealogies as dwelling near Mecca. 

Key. ; 

An instrument for turning bolts (Judg iil. 
25) An oriental key consists of a piece of 
wood with pegs fastened on it corresponding 
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to small holes in a wooden bolt within. See Kid. 


Lock. It 1» generally carried 1n the girdle, 
but occasionally it 1s fastened to something 
else and borne over the shoulder (ep. Is. xx11. 
22) The key is the symbol of authority 
(abid.; Mat. xvi. 19; Rev 1 18; in. 7; 1x. 
1; xx. 1). It 1s also the symbol of access to 
that from which one would otherwise be shut 
out (Luke x1. o2). 

Ke-zi’ah, in A V Kezta [cassia]. 

The second of Job’s daughters born after 
his great tnal (Job xlu 14). 

Ke’ziz. See EMEK-KEZIZ. 


Kib’roth-hat-ta’a-vah [the graves of lust] 

A place 1n the Sinaitic peninsula, between 
mount Sinai and Hazeroth, where the Israel- 
ites were buried who were slain by a plague 
for lusting after the flesh pots. of Egypt 
(Num x1. 33-35, xxx. 16, 17; Deut 1x 
22) In 1870 Palmer and Drake believed 
that they had found the site at Erweis el- 
Ebeirig, a day’s journey from ‘Ain el-Hudera. 
It is an elevated table-land well adapted for 
the encampment of a great multitude, and 


A young goat. It was highly esteemed as 
an article of food (Luke xv. 29). The flesh 
was boiled and eaten (Judg. vi. 19), being 
sometimes cooked in milk (Ex. xxi. 19). 
The law probably did not prohibit the use 
of a sucking kid for food, but forbade that 1t 
be cooked in its own mother’s milk. The 
relation between even a lower animal and 
its offspring was sacred and should not be 
disiegarded by man. A kid might be used 
as a burnt offering (Judg. x1u. 15,19). The 
Hebrew words, Su‘zr and S*uah, rendered 
kid of the goats in A. V., are translated by 
goat and he goat m R V. (Gen xxxvil. 31; 
and whereve1 kid occurs in Lev., Num., and 
Ezek.). See Goat, 


Kid’ron, in A. V of 1 Mac. and N. T. 
Cedron {dark, turbid] 

1 A ravine which begins about half an 
hour’s walk to the northwest of Jerusalem 
near the so-called tombs of the judges, 
trends for a mile and a half toward the 
southeast, turns sharply to the south and 


with traces for many miles round of having 
been so employed Tradition says that it 
was the camp of a great Hajj caravan, which 
in the distant past sojourned here and was 
never heard of again. 


Kib’za-im [two heaps]. See JoKMEAM. 


continues in this direction past the city as 
far as the valley of Hinnom and En-rogel. 
Here it bends again to the southeast and 
pursues a tortuous course to the Dead Sea. 
No stream flows in it except during continu- 
ous heavy rains in winter, and there is no 
evidence that its bed was ever occupied by a 
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perennial brook. Indeed, the word brook, 
which is connected with it in the English 
version, represents a Hebrew word which 
commonly either means a ravine occupied by 
the channel of a torrent dry during the hot 
season or denotes the winter torrent itself. 
By writers who use Greek, the Kidron 1s ex- 
pressly called winter brook (John xvui.1; 1 
Mac. xii. 37). The name may be derived 
from the turbid water of the winter torrents 
or from the gloominess of the valley, espe- 
cially in its lower part. To speakers of the 
Greek language, the Greek form of the name 
suggested the word for cedar and the rivulet 
came to be frequently called the brook of the 
cedars (John xviii. 1, R V. margin; 2 Sam. 
xv 23, codex Vat.). The Kidron separates 
Jerusalem from the mount of Olives and had 
to be crossed by those going from the city to 
Bethany or Jericho (2 Sam xv. 23) It was 
regarded as the eastern boundary of the city 
(1 Kin. ii. 37; Jer xxxi 40) The portion of 
the valley lying near the southern part of 
the city was early used as a common burying 
ground (2 Kin xxii 6); and godly kings, 
who from time to time found it necessary to 
cleanse the temple of idolatrous symbols, 
made the Kidron valley the dumping place 
for the ashes of these abominations (1 Kin. 
xv. 13; 2 Chron. xxix 16; xxx 14; 2 Kin. 
xxili. 4) Athaliah is reported to have been 
led away to the Kidron for execution that 
the temple might not be defiled by her blood 
(Antiq. ix. 7, 3). 

2 A town near Jamnia and Ashdod (1 
Mac. xv. 39; xvi 9,10), fortified by Cendebzeus 
and occupied by a detachment of his Syrian 
army because it commanded several roads 
into Judea {xv 41). See GEDEROTH 


Ki/nah [song of mourning, lamentation]. 

A village in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 22). Situation unknown. 

Kine. See Cow. 

King. 

The head of that form of state which is 
specifically called a kingdom The title for- 
merly implied autocratic power. Nimrod 
rujed over a kingdom in Babylonia contain- 
ing several cities (Gen x.10) Chedorlaomer 
was king of Elam and head of a confederacy 
of kings (xiv. 1, 5). Pharaoh held sway 
over the princes of Egypt (xii. 15) Nebu- 
chadnezzar of Babylon and Artaxerxes the 
Persian were each a king over kings (Ezra 
vu 12; Dan. ii 37, cp. 2 Kin xxiv.17) In 
Canaan in the time of Abraham the rule of a 
king was often over one town only (Gen. xiv. 
2, 18; xx. 2). Some centuries later Joshua 
enumerated thirty-one kings whom he had 
conquered within the bounds of Canaan 
(Josh xii. 7-24). It was not until centuries 
after the tribes and nations adjacent to Pal- 
estine had been ruled by kings, that the 
Israelites demanded a visible monarch. Al- 
though the demand when made was prompted 
by unbelief and in so far was rebellion against 


Jehovah, yet it was not in itself at variance 
with the theocracy and the invisible, but ef- 
ficient, rule of Jehovah ; for the theocracy in 
its very institution contemplated the adminis- 
tration of the several offices of government by 
human agents; see THEOCRACY Moses fore- 
saw the need that would arise for a visible 
king and he provided for the event, Just as 
provision was made for prophets and priests 
to make known the will or legislation of 
Jehovah and for judges to represent the 
unseen Judge (Deut xvii. 14-20) When the 
king was chosen the theocracy was not abol- 
ished The nominally uncontrolled sovereign 
was required to be the vicegerent of Jehovah ; 
and when Saul, mistaking his position, sought 
to act independently, another was chosen to 
supersede him and his posterity on the 
throne. The same rule obtained with all 
Saul’s successors; when they gave up fidelity 
to Jehovah, they forfeited their title to the 
kingdom (1 Kin, x1 31-36). For the suc- 
cession of kings who ruled in Judah and 
Israel, see CHRONOLOGY 

Aman became king of a nation through 
appointment to the office by one higher in 
authority (1 Sam. 1x 16, xvi. 1, 13; 2 Kin. 
xxin 33, 34; xxiv 17), by the choice of the 
people (1 Sam. xvin &; 2 Sam v. 1-3; 1 
Kin xn 20; 2 Kin xxi 30), by usurping a 
throne (1 Kin. xv 27, 28), or by inheritance 
(xi 36) The ceremony of curonation among 
the Israelites consisted regularly in plac- 
ing on the throne, putting the crown 
upon the head, anomting with o1], and proc- 
lamation (2 Kin. x1 12; cp 1 Sam. x 24, 2 
Sam. un 4, v 3; 1 Kin i 34; 2 Km xxi 
30) It was doubtless regularly accompanied 
by sacrifice, and sometimes also by a solemn 
procession (1 Sam xvi 2,5, 1 Kin i 25, 43- 
46). The king often led the army to battle 
in person (Gen xiv 5, Num xx1 23,1 Sam 
vill, 20; xiv. 20), made treaties in behalf of 
himself and his people (Gen xx1 22-32, 1 
Kin xv 19), enacted laws and executed 
them (Esth. 11 12, 13; vin 7-12, Dan. 1i 
4-6, 29; vi. €-9), exercised judicial functions 
(2 Sam. xv 2; Is. xxxni 22), and had the 
power of life and death (2 Sam xiv 1-11; 1 
Kin. i. 51, 52; ii. 24-34; Esth. iv. 11; wn 9, 
10). The restraints upon the king were the 
fear of God and man. The popular will 
might not always be ignored (1 Sam. xiv 45; 
xv. 24) The endurance of the people might 
not be overtaxed with impunity (1 Kin xii 
4). There were officers of religion, both 
priests and prophets, who in religious mat- 
ters were independent of the king and did 
not hesitate to rebuke misdemeanors (1 Sam 
xiii. 10-14; xv. 10-31; 2 Sam. xii. 1-15; 1 
Kin xviii. 17, 18 ; xxi. 17-22; 2 Chron. xxvi. 
16-21) Buta despotic king sometimes broke 
through these restraints (1 Sam. xxii 17-19; 
1 Kin. xii. 13-16; Jer. xxvi. 20-23). In 
view of the royal duties and prerogatives, 
the king required physical, mental, and 
moral qualities of a high order to rule well. 
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Physical superiority is appreciated the mo- 
ment it becomes visible. Thus, when Saul 
was presented to his future subjects, and they 
saw him tower head and shoulders above all 
the multitude present, they raised the shout, 
‘‘God save the king’’ (1 Sam. x. 23, 24; ep. 
also xvi. 7). In order to be an able 
judge the king must be a man of pene- 
tration, able to disentangle truth from 
falsehood, and punish, not the innocent, 
but the guilty. This is the reason why 
there was such emotion among the Israelites 
when Solomon, trying his first case, that of 
the two women and the child, so signally 
detected where the truth and where the 
falsehood lay (1 Kin. ili. 23; ep Is. x1 1-9). 
But penetration was not enough, the moral 
element was requisite to make the sovereign 
give, without fear or favor, the verdict which 
he considered just For the protection of 
his person and assistance 1n the discharge of 
his duties the king had a bodyguard, the 
captain of which gencrally acted as execu- 
tioner (2 Sam xv. 18; xx. 23 with 1 Kin. un. 
25, 29), see GUARD. Wealthy kings had 
magnificent palaces, surrounded themselves 
with luxury, and lved in state (1 Kin. x). 
See also SEPULCHER 

God is compared to a king possessed of 
unlimited power, and using 1t under the 1n- 
fluence of supreme beneficence (Ps. v. 2, x. 
16) He is the King of kings (1 Tim vi 15) 
Christ 13 a king He called himself so, 
but explained that his kingdom 1s not of this 
world (John xviii. 33-38) He also 1s the 
King of kings (Rev. xix 16) 


King’dom. 

1. The territory or the people ruled over 
by a king (2 Kin xv. 19) 

2. The sovereign rule of God over the uni- 
verse (1 Chron, xxix. 11; Ps xxii 28; exlv. 
13; Mat. vi. 13). 

3. A sovereignty which Daniel predicted 
God would establish on earth, and which, 
when oace set up, should 1emain forever. In 
distinction from the kingdoms of this world, 
which are exhibited under the figure of beasts, 
the kingdom of God has for its representa- 
tivea person like unto a son of man (Dan. vii. 
13, 14, R. V.) John the Baptist and our Lord 
declared that 1t was at hand (Mat in. 2; iv. 
17). Jesus taught his disciples to pray for 1ts 
coming (vi. 10), instructed his apostles on 
their first mission to say that it was at hand 
(x 7), spoke of it afterwards as having come 
(xii, 28), and illustrated its nature by para- 
bles. It is called the kingdom of heaven 
and the kingdom of God. Matthew prefers 
the former and Mark and Luke the latter 
designation (cp. Mat. xili. 24, 31, 33, 44, 45 
with Mark iv. 11, 26, 30, Luke xiv. 15; 
xvii. 20, etc.). The kingdom is spiritual in 
character, and no carnal weapons may be 
used in its establishment (John xviii. 33-37). 
Commenced on earth with the royal minis- 
try of Christ, it shall be consummated amid 
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the bliss of the eternal world (Mat. xxv. 31- 
46; Luke xxiii. 42, 43). The kingdom of 
God 1s thus the ‘‘invisible church.” Itis the 
whole spiritual commonwealth of God’s chil- 
dren, the true company of all faithful people. 
It 1s represented by the organized or visible 
church, but 1s more comprehensive and 
greater than the visible church in any age 
or all ages. 


Kings, Books of the. 

The two Books of the Kings were origi- 
nally one book, but were divided in the Sep- 
tuagint mto two They are placed among 
“the prophets” in the Hebrew canon, in that 
group of Scriptures which, because standing 
first among the prophets, were knuwn as 
“former prophets.’’ The writings of the for- 
mer prophets fourm a continuous narrative 
which begins at the death of Moses and ends 
with the exile. Joshua is the first book in 
the series and the Books of the Kings are the 
last These latter were written to point out 
the religious teaching of the national history 
during the period of the kingdom from the 
accession of Solomon. The authorshows the 
growth and decay of the kingdom, indicates 
the causes which worked to effect these re- 
sults, and draws atteution to the large part 
played by forces of a moral and religious 
character (ep. 2 Kin. xvn ). His narrative 
covers a period of more than four hundred 
years, and he 1s consequently dependent upon 
former historians for his facts He draws 
chiefly from the ‘“ book of the chronicles of 
the kings of Israel” (1 Kin xiv. 19), down 
to the death of Pekah, and the “book of 
the chronicles of the kings of Judah” (29), 
down to the death of Jehoiakim. It is gen- 
erally believed that these chronicles were 
originally, as the titles suggest, two separate 
works. Probably they were ultimately 
united into one and constituted the work 
quoted by the chronicler as the “ book of the 
kings of Judah and Israel” (2 Chron. xvi. 
11). These two chronicles contained more 
than the present Books of the Kings, for the 
writer of Kings refers his readers to them 
for further details (1 Kin xiv. 19, 29), and 
the chronicler quotes portions which the 
writer of Kings does not (2 Chron. xxvii. 7: 
xxxili.18) It is commonly held that these 
two chronicles were not the public annals, but 
a compilation from several documents. This 
opinion 1s based on the fact that writings of 
various prophets are mentioned as having 
been inserted in the book of the kings of 
Israel (2 Chron. xx. 34; cp. xxx1i 32), which 
could not have been done if the book were 
the state annals added to from day to day by 
the royal scribe. The double chronicles were 
written before the fall of Jerusalem; for the 
phrase ‘unto this day’”’ refers, so far as can 
be determined, invariably to the time when 
the city and temple were in existence (1 Kin. 
vni. 8); and if it does not prove that the 
writer of the present books of the Kings lived 
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before the exile, it at least shows that the 
writer of the book from which he quotes did. 
Whether the writer of the present Books 
of the Kings began the work before the 
destruction of Jerusalem or not, he did not 
complete it until after the middle years of 
the Babylonian exile (2 Kin. xxv. 27). He 
perhaps finished 1t before the close of the ex- 
ile, since the work contains no allusion to the 
deliverance of the people from Babylon. 

The author is chiefly concerned with the 
history of the Davidic monarchy. Like the 
author of Genesis, he disposes of subsidiary 
mutters before treating his main theme. In 
following this method, he records events re- 
lating to Israel before giving the contem- 
poraneous history of Judah. This leads him 
to sometimes narrate the same event 1n con- 
nection with both the northern and the south- 
ern kingdoms (1 Kin. xv. 16 with 82; 2 Kin. 
xvii. 5, 6 with xvni. 9) 

The work is divided into three parts I. 
The reign of Solomon (1 Kin 1-xi) IID. A 
synchronistic account of the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel until the captivity of Is- 
rael (xii.-2 Kin. xvn ). III The kingdom of 
Judah until the Babylonian exile. 


Kir [wall, fortified town]. 

1. The place from which the Arameans 
migrated to Syria (Amos 1x. 7), and to which 
those of them living m Damascus were car- 
ried back again on beimg conquered by the 
Assyrians (2 Kin. xvi.9; Amosi. 5). Its in- 
habitants are represeuted as arrayed with 
Elam against Judah (Is xxii. 6). Not iden- 
tified. Gesenius’ doubtful identification of 
it with a region called Kur, between the 
Black and the Caspian scas, is groundless. 
Nor is Schrader’s identification of 1t with 
Media probable (cp Is. xxi 2 with xxn. 6), 
for there 1s no reason for believing that the 
Arameans came from Media. Furrer’s iden- 
tification with the district Cyrrhestica, north- 
west of Antiuvch, lacks proof. 


Kir of Mo’ab. 

A fortified city of southern Moab (Is xv. 
1), thought to be Kir-hareseth and Kir-heres 
(xvi. 7,11; Jer xlvim 31, 36; 1n A. V.some- 
times Kir-haraseth and Kir-haresh). It was 
strong enough to resist the combined forces 
of Israel, Judah, and Edom (2 Kin 11. 25). Its 
modern name, traceable back to the Targum, 
is Kerak It is 11 miles east from the south- 
ern bay of the Dead Sea, south of the Lisan 
or tongue, and 18 south of the Arnon river 
It stands on a triangular hill, at an elevation 
of 3323 feet above the Mediterranean, on a 
rocky platform which mises at its southeastern 
extremity to 3720 feet Except at one or two 
spots, the hill is isolated from the neighboring 
hills by precipices falling sheer down to the 
deep valleys below Its weak point for mili- 
tary purposes is that it iscommanded by adja- 
cent hills 4050 feet high. Kerak constitutes a 
triangle from 2400 to 3000 feet on each side. 
It is entered by two arched tunnels, probably 


of Roman age. There are remains of Roman 
crusading, and Mohammedan times. There 
18 a great castle which was built by king 
Fuleo about A D. 1131, and which from 1183 
to 1188 defied the efforts of Saladin to effect 
its capture. Kerak was also found impreg- 
nable by Ibrahim Pasha in 1841. Its present 
population is believed to be about 8000, of 
whom 1600 are Christians. 

Kir-har’a-seth, Kir-har’e-seth, Kir-ha’- 
resh, Kir-he’res [city of bricks or city of 
pottery]. Sce Kir oF MOAB. 

Kir’i-ath, in A V. Kirjath [city]. 

A town of Benjamin (Josh. xvi. 28), some- 
times identified with Kirjath-jearim. 


Kir-i-a-tha’im, in A. V. sometimes Kir- 
ja-tha’im [twin cities] 

1. An anuient city of the Emim (Gen xiv 
5), rebuilt by the Reubenites (Num. xxx1i 
37; Josh. xiii. 19), which afterwards fell into 
the hands of the Moahites (Moabite Stone 10; 
Jer. xlvni. 1, 23; Ezek. xxv. 9) It 1s be- 
hheved that 1ts site was at Kureiy4t, north of 
the Arnon, and 24 miles south by east of 
Ataroth. The ruins are on two hills. 

2 The same as Kartan (q. v.) (1 Chron vi. 
76). 

Kir-i-ath-ar’ba, in A V. Kirjath-arba 
[city of Aiba, or perhaps, city of the croucher]. 

An old name for the city of Hebron, pomt- 
ing to the fact that 1t was the aty of Arha, 
or the Arba, father of Anak. Perhaps he 
was its founder (Gen xxni 2; Josh xiv 15, 
xv. 13, 54; xx. 7; xx1 11; Judg 110) The 
old name was not obsolete even in the time 
of Nehemiah (Neh x1 25) See HEBRON. 

Kir-i-ath-a’rim, in A. V. Kirjath-arim. 
See KIRIATH-JEARIM, 


Kir-i-ath-ba’al, in A. V  Kuirjath-baal 
[city of Baal] See K1iRIATH-JEARIM 


Kir-i-ath-hu’zoth, in A. V Kirjath-hu- 
zoth [city of streets]. 

A Moabite town near Bamoth-baal (Num. 
xxii 39,41) It may have been the same as 
Koiriathaim, 


Kir-i-ath-je’a-rim, in A. V. Kirjath- 
jearim [city of woods or forests] 

A town belonging originally to the Gibeon- 
ites (Josh 1x.17). It was on the western pait 
of the boundary line between the tribes of Ju- 
dah and Benjamin (Josh xv 9; xvin 14, 15), 
but pertained to Judah, being considered a 
town belonging to the hill country of the latte: 
tribe (xv. 48, 60; Judg xviii 12). After the 
ark had been returned to the Israelites by 
the Philistines, it remained in safe custody 
in Kiriath-jearim for the next twenty years, 
until the second battle of Ebenezer, and 
longer (1 Sam. vi 19-vii 2) Some of its 
population returned from captivity (Neh. vii 
29; in Ezra ii. 25 the name appears as Kiri- 
ath-arim). It was called also Kiriath-baal 
(Josh. xv. 60; xviti. 14), Baalah (xv. 9, 11), 
or Baale (2 Sam. vi. 2; ep. 1 Chron. xiii. 6) 


Kiriath-sannah 


Eusebius states that it was situated 9 or 10 
Roman miles from Jerusalem on the road 
to Diospolis, 1 e. Lydda, and accordingly 1t 
is commonly identified with Kuriet el-‘Enab, 
7 miles west by north of Jerusalem. Conder 
argues for the ruins ‘Erma, 11 miles west by 
south of Jerusalem, and 2} south by west of 
Kesla. But contrary to his opinion. Josh xv 
10 1s surely against the location proposed by 
him ‘Erma and Jearim are also radically 
different, and the site is too remote from the 
other Gibeonite settlements. 

Kir-i-ath-san’nah, in A. V Kirjath-san- 
nah. See DEBIR 

Kir-i-ath-se’pher, in A Y. Kirjath-se- 
pher. See DEBIR 


Kir’i-oth. See KERIOTH. 
Kir’jath. See KIRIATH 


Kir-jath-ar’ba, ctc. See KIRIATH-ARBA, 
etc 

Kish, in A. V of N T Cis, 1m imitation 
of the Greek 

1 A Benjamite, son of Jeiel (1 Chron. viii. 
30, 1x. 35, 36). 

2 A Benjamite, father of king Saul and 
son of Abiel (1 Sam. 1x 1), but also registered 
as ason of Ner and a descendant of Jeiel of 
Gibeon (1 Chron vil 33, 1x 36, 39) This 
latter genealogy may indeed merely register 
the fact that Kish was a descendant of Ner, 
without implying that he was his immediate 
son; and allow of the insertion of Abiel and 
others between Kish and Ner. 
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But perhaps only one Kish and one Ner 
descended from Jeiel. Ifso the explanation 
of the genealogy 1s that Ner’s descendants 
became two tribal houses, those of Kish and 
Ner. The former, the important royal family 
of Saul, looked to Ner’s son Kish as 1ts founder; 
but it was merely a younger branch of the 
older, but less distinguished, line of Ner. 
Both houses belonged to the family of Jeiel, 
and hence Kish as well as Ner is regis- 
tered, according to the familiar principle, 
among Jelel’s sons (ix. 36). Saul’s father, 
Kish, and Abner’s father, Ner, are mentioned 
as sons of Abiel also (1 Sam. ix. 1; xiv. 51), 
and either Ner or Abner is stated to have 
been Saul’s uncle (xiv. 50). Abiel may he, 
as some expositors suppose, or may not be, 
another name or the uncorrupted form of 
Jeiel. 
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3 A Levite, in David’s time, of the family 
of Merari, house of Mahli (1 Chron. xxiii. 21, 
22; xxiv. 29) 

4. A Levite, family of Merari and son of 
Abdi, who aided 1n the revival under Heze- 
kiah (2 Chron xxix 12). 

5. A Benjamite, an ancestor of Mordecai 
(Esth 11. 5) 


Kish’i. See KusHAIAH. 


Kish’i-on, in A. V. once Kishon (Josh. xxi 
28) [hardness] 

A border town of Issachar (Josh. xix. 20), 
given to the Gershonite Levites (xxi. 28). In 
1 Chron vi 72 Kedesh appears 1n its stead, 
probably by a copyist’s error. Site unknown. 


Ki’shon, in A V. once Kison (Ps. lxxxin 
9) [bending, curving, tortuous]. 

1. The most important river of Palestine 
next to the Jordan “That ancient mver, 
the river Kishon” swept away the soldiers 
of Sisera’s beaten army when they fled north- 
ward from Taanach and attempted to cross 
the stream (Judg v. 19-21, Ps Ixxxiii. 9). 
The priests of Baal who had the contest with 
Elyah were slain on its southern bank (1 
Kin xviii. 40) It is now called the Nahr el- 
Mukutta’. Conderand Kitchener state that 
its real source 1s near Khurbet el-Mezrah and 
the springs called el-Mujahivah, the place of 
bursting forth of water. From this spot, 
which is only a little west of Beth-shean, a 
series of pools extends, and then a continuous 
stream. As the name Kishon implies, the 
river 1s tortuous, making great curves as it 
proceeds in a generally northwesterly direc- 
tion through the plain of Esdraelon It looks 
an insignificant stream, of 15 or 18 feet 
across, but has treacherous banks, and a 
muddy bottom, so much so that when the 
Turks and Arabs were defeated by the 
French im the battle of mount Tabor, on 
April 16, 1799, the fate of the vanquished 
host was the same as that of Sisera’s army. 
Toward Harosheth of the gentiles, Jabin’s 
city, the Kishon runs through a narrow 
gorge under the cliffs which constitute the 
northern side of mount Carmel, the water at 
one place being nearly hidden by oleander 
bushes Then the stream enters the plain of 
Acre. Sand dunes, dotted with palm trees, 
interfere with 1t in the latter part of its 
course , and it is only when full of water that 
it can overcome the obstacle, and make a 
proper entrance into the Mediterranean. 

2. A town, sospelledin A. V. See K1sHIONn. 

Kiss. 

A salutation, common in the Orient from 


Kite 


patriarchal times onward, between persons 
of the same sex and toa limited extent be- 
tween individuals of different sexes Fathers 
and mothers kissed their children and de- 
scendants (Gen. xxxi, 28, 55; xlvili 10; 2 
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Sam. xiv 33, etc ), and children their parents | 


(Gen xxvil. 26, 27; 1.1, 1 Kin. xix 20). 
Brother and sister kissed each other (Song 
viil. 1), and brother kissed brother (Gen. xlv. 
15; Ex.iv 27). So did other relatives and 
kinsfolk (Gen xxix 11, Ex. xvi. 7; Ruth 
i 9). Comrades kissed each other, so did 
friends (1 Sam. xx 41; 2Sam. xix 39, xx. 
9; Acts xx 37) In the time of our Lo1d, a 
guest invited to a house expected on entering 
to be kissed by his entertainer (Luke vu 45), 
It was 1n these circumstances that Christians 
were enjoined to salute each other with a 
holy kiss (Rom. xvi 16,1 Cor xvi 20, 2 
Cor. xm 12; 1 Thes v 26), or with a kiss of 
love (1 Pet. v 14), symbolical of Christian 
brotherhood. As kissing between friends, 
guests, and entertainers lapsed, the salutation 
enjoined by the apostle fell also into desue- 
tude In all the foregoing cases a kiss was, 
or at least professed to be, an expression of 
love. It therefore added to the baseness of 
Judas’ treachery that he had not merely be- 
trayed his Lord, but did sv by means of a 
kiss (Mat. xxvi. 48, 49, Luke xxu. 47,48; 
cp Prov. xxvu. 6). In all love there is a 
- greater or less amount of respect The feet 
of kings were kissed in token of great respect 
and to tender allegiance (Ps 1 12), and the 
same idea was involved in the kiss given to 
idols (1 Kin xix. 18; Hos. xin 2) A kiss 
was sometimes thrown by the hand to the 
idol (Job xxxi.27) When women kissed the 
feet of our Lord, it indicated the unbounded 
respect and affection which they felt for his 
character and work (Luke vii. 38, 45). 
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Saree’ 


Common Kite of Pal 

Kite. 
A bird of prey of the falcon family, with 
long, pointed wings and usually long, forked 
tail. The word is used in R. V. to render 


Kneading Trough 


u 


the Hebrew Da’ah and Dayyah (Lev. xi. 14; 
Deut. xiv. 13; Is. xxxiv. 15; mm A. V. vul- 
ture) and twice in A. V. to render ’Ayyah 
(Lev xi. 14; Deut. xiv. 13; in R. V. falcon). 
Both birds were ceremonially unclean (Lev 
xi. 14). The Hebrew name of the former 
corresponds to the Arabic hadayyeh, vernacu- 
lar for the kite It1s of various kinds (Deut. 
xiv. 13). The black kite (Milvus nigrans) is 
found in central and southern Europe, north- 
erm Africa, and western Asia It appears in 
Palestine in March, gliding noiselessly in the 
air, looking down for its food, which consists 
of offal, for, being a somewhat cowardly 
bird, it does not molest poultry. It breeds in 
trees, ornamenting its nest with rags of differ- 
ent colors The black-winged kite (Elanus 
cerulens) also occurs 1n Palestine, but 1s rare 

Kith’lish, in R Y. Chithlish. 

A village in the lowland of Judah (Josh. 
xv 40) Not identified 

Kit’ron. 

A town 1n the territory of Zebulun, but 
from which the Canaanites were not driven 
out (Judg 1 30) Compare KATTATH. 

Kit’tim or Chittum, the latter being the 
more consistent, and mm A. V. more frequent 
spelling [origin and meaning unknown]. 

Descendants of Javan, who inhabited Cy- 
prus and other islands and coasts of the 
eastern Mediterranean (Gen x 4, 1 Chron. 
17, Is. xxii 1,12, Jer. 10, Ezek xxvu 
6. and Dan x1 30, where the language of 
Num. xxiv. 24 is used, Antiq 1 6,1) The 
name is connected definitely with Cyprus, 
chiefly through Kition, an ancient town on 
the southern coast of the island, and through 
the Kiti, whom Thothmes III mentions as 
possessing the island. The name was even- 
tually greatly extended In 1 Mac 1 1 Alex- 
ander the Great 1s said to have come out of 
the land of Chittim, and in vni 5 Perseus is 
called king of Chittim, meaning Macedonia. 


Egyptians kneading Dough in a Trough. 


Knead’ing Trough. 
A shallow vessel, usually of wood and 


Knife 


portable, in which dough is worked into a 
well-mixed mass preparatory to baking (Ex. 
xn 34). The Egyptians kneaded the dough 
with their feet (Herod. 11. 36) or with their 
hands. 

Knife. 

The Hebrews used a knife which they 
called ma’akeleth, eating instrument, for 
slaughtering animals for food or sacrifice, 
and for cutting up the carcass (Gen. xxu. 6, 
Judg xix. 29; cp. Lev vii. 20; 1x. 13). 
Another word, heieb, which commonly sig- 
nifies a sword, denotes a knife made of flint 
(Josh. v. 2), and perhaps a knife for shaving 
(Ezek. v. 1; in R. V_ swoid): see FLINT 
The Egyptians also, when embalming a corpse, 
used a sharp stone knife for making an 1n- 
cision in the body (Herod n 86) The He- 
brew sciibes sharpened the stylus with a 
small knife (Jer. xxxv1 23) Herod the 
Great was accustomed to use a knife fo1 pai- 
ing truit, and attempted to kill himself with 
it (Antiq xvun. 7, 1). 

Knop. 

1 The rendering of the Hebrew Kaphtor 
in Ex xxv. 33-36, xxxvil 17-22, where it 
constitutes a part of the candlestick used 
in the tabernacle In other passages the 
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Hebrew word apparently denotes the capital | 


of a column (Amos ix.1, Zeph 11 14, both 
R V)_ Itseems to have been some project- 
ing support for the branches of the candle- 
stick, and for the corollas of the ornamental 
flowers; but its precise nature 1s unknown 
Josephus perhaps states that it represented 
au pomegranate (Antigq. 111. 6, 7), but his words 
are not clear 

2. The rendering of the Hebrew Peha‘im 
(1 Kin. vi. 18; vu 24), an ornament cut in 
cedar, and associated with open flowers m 
the woodwork of Solomon’s temple. Since 
the teminine form of the word denotes wild 
gourds, the R. V. places gourds on the mar- 
gin of the first passage, as 1f the ornament 
was shaped like a gourd. 

Ko’a. 

A people named between Babylonians and 
Assyrians (Ezek xxiii 23), located by Fned- 
rich Delitzsch east of the Tigris, south of the 
lower Zab. 


Ko’hath [perhaps, assembly]. 

A son of Levi and founder of the great 
aaa family (Gen. xlvi. 11; Ex. vi 16, 
13). 


Ko’hath-ite. 

A member of the great Levite family 
founded by Kohath. This was subdivided 
into the families or houses of the Amramites, 
the Izharites, the Hebronites, and the Uz- 
zielites (Ex vi. 18; Num.1i 27). Moses and 
Aaron were of the Kohathite family (Ex. v1. 
20). The Kohathites pitched on the south 
side of the tabernacle in the wilderness 
(Num. ii. 29). When the priests had cov- 
ered the sanctuary and its vessels, the Ko- 
hathites carried them, but were not to touch 
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Korah 


any holy thing, lest they should die (iv. 15, 
17-20, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12) At the first 
census in the wilderness, the Kohathite males 
from a month old and upward were 8600 
(Num. 1 28), and those from thirty to fifty 
years old 2750 (1v 34-37) In the subsequent 
allotment of cities to the family, the priests, 
the descendants of Aaron, had shares with 
the other Kohathites, the former obtaining 
thirteen cities out of the tmbes of Judah, 
Simeon, and Benjamin, and the latter ten 
cities out of the tribes of Ephraim, Dan, and 
Manasseh (Josh xxi. 4,5; 1 Chron vi. 61, 
66-70) 

Ko-la’/iah [voice of Jehovah] 

1. Father of the false prophet Ahab (Jer. 
XX1X 21) 

2. A Benjamite (Neh. x1 7). 

Koph, in A. R V. Qoph. 

The nineteenth letter of the Hebrew al- 
phabet. Englhsh Q comes from the same 
source , but in anglicized Hebrew names ¢ or 
k represents it, as in Cain and Korah It 
heads the nineteenth section of Ps cx1x., in 
which section each verse of the original be- 
gins with this letter. 


Ko’rah, in A V once Kore (1 Chron xxvi. 
19) and once Core (Jude 11) [ice, baldness]. 

1. A son of Esau by his wife Oholibamah, 
born in Canaan (Gen xxxvi 5, 14), who 
founded a tribe which dwelt in Edom and 
was ruled by a chieftain (18). 

2 Asonof Ehphaz and grandsen of Esau 
(Gen xxxvi 16) But the name has crept 
into the text erroneously, not being found in 
ver 11, 12 or 1 Chron i 36 

3 A son of Hebron (1 Chron. ii 43). 
MARESHAH 2. 

4 A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Izhar (Num xvi. 1) In conjunction with 
the Reubenites Dathan, Abiram, and On he 
1ebelled against Moses and Aaron. He was 
Jealous that Aaron, a Levite of the same 
tamily as he and only his equal in rank, 
should have the office of priest for all Israel. 
The Reubenites were discontented because 
the leadership in Israel, which belonged to 
Reuben as the firstborn of Jacob, was pos- 
sessed by the tmbe of Levi, represented by 
Moses and Aaron’ At length Korah and his 
company, sons of Levi (7), who formed a 
large portion of the conspirators, but not 
all of them, for at least Dathan and Abi- 
ram were absent (12), assembled against 
Moses and Aaron, publicly charged them 
with usurping the supremacy over the 
tribes, and claimed that all the congrega- 
tion was holy and that any one might 
officiate as a priest (3) Moses replied that 
God would himself decide the matter, and he 
bade Korah and his company provide them- 
selves with censers and be ready to offer in- 
cense on the morrow (6-11). Moses sent 
word to Dathan and Abiram to appear like- 
wise on the morrow, but they refused on the 
ground that Moses had no right to summon 


See 


Korahite 


them (12-15). Moses then turned to Korah, 
saying: ‘* Be thou and all thy company pres- 
ent with censers, two hundred and fifty cen- 
sers besides those of yourself and Aaron ” (16- 
17). They did so, assembling at the taber- 
nacle (18). Korah gathered also the whole 
congregation of Israel there and incited them 
against Moses and Aaron (19). God directed 
Moses and Aaron to separate themselves from 
the multitude that 1t might be destroyed, but 
Moses interceded for the people (20-22). 
Moses was then directed to bid the congre- 
gation remove from the district in the camp 
occupied by Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (24) 
It will be remembered that the division of 
the Levites to which Korah belonged were 
accustomed to pitch on the south of the 
tabernacle 1n 1mmediate proximity to the 
tribe of Reuben; see Camp Accordingly, fol- 
lowed by the elders of Israel, and certainly 
also by Korah, Moses went to the locality 
where the tents of Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram were pitched and warned the congrega- 
tion to leave the district (25,26) The people 
obeyed Dathan and Abiram, together with 
their families, appeared at the door of their 
tents (27) The earth opened and swallowed 
them up with their households and Korah 
with his servants (32, 33, xxvi 10). The 
sons of Korah, however, were not destroyed 
(11). After the earthquake fire devoured 
the two hundred and fifty men that offered 
incense (xv1 35, ep 40). See KORHITE 


Ko’rah-ite and Ko’rath-ite. See Kor- 
HITE 

Ko’re [a partridge] 

1 The rebellious Levite, founder of a house 
(1 Chron xxvi. 19); see KoRAH 4 

2. A Levite of the house of Korah (1 
Chron ix 19; xxvi 1) 

3 A Levite, son of Imnah, appointed over 
the freewill offerings during the reign of 
Hezekiah (2 Chron xxxi 14). 

Kor’hite, in R V everywhere and in A V. 
twice Korahite, and in A V. once Ko- 
rathite. 

A descendant of that Korah who was 
swallowed up in the wilderness as a punish- 
ment for his rebellion The Korhites consti- 
tuted a father’s house among the Kohathites 

Heman the singer and Samuel the prophet 
were Korhites (1 Chron. v1 33-38). The de- 
sccndants of Heman were organized by 
David as singers (xv. 17; xvi 41, 42; xxv. 
4, 5). Psalms xln (which probably once 
included xliii ), xliv.-xlix., Ixxxiv., Ixxxv, 
Ixxxvil, Ixxxvui, bear the name of the 
family in the title. Korhites were gate- 
keepers (1 Chron. ix. 19 ; xxv1. 19) and bakers 
for the sanctuary, preparing the showbread 
and sacrificial cakes (ix 31, 32) 

Koz. See HaAkKkoz. 

Ku-sha‘iah. 

A Levite of the family of Merari, house 
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Lachish 


L. 


La’a-dah [order] 

A man of Judah, family of Shelah. He 
was the father of the mhabitants of Mare- 
shah (1 Chron. iv. 21). 

La’a-dan. See LADAN. 

La’ban [white]. 

1. Son of Bethuel, and grandson of Nahor 
Abraham’s brother He lived at Haran in 
Paddan-aram (Gen xxiv. 10, 15; xxviu_ 5, 
10; also xxix. 5; xxx. 53). He was the 
brothe: of Rebekah. When he saw the valu- 
able presents which Abraham’s servant had 
given Rebekah, he readily allowed he: to go 
to Canaan to become Isaac’s wife (Gen xxiv 
1-67) When Jacob fled from the vengeance 
of Esau he went to Laban his uncle He 
found him the head of a household, father 
of several sons (xxx 35; x4x1.1) and at least 
two daughters (xxix 16), owner of slaves 
(24, 29), and the possessor of a flock of 
sheep and goats (9, xxx 30; xxx1 38). Jacob 
1emained with him at least twenty years, 
serving him seven for his daughter Rachel, 
and then, having Leah banded over to 
him 3n a fraudulent way, a second seven 
to obtain the daughter for whom he really 
cared, and then six more for cattle At 
the end of the twenty years, Jacob, per- 
celving that his prosperity had excited 
the enmity of Laban and his sons, fled 
with his wives, his children, and his cattle, 
in the direction of Canaan He was over- 
taken by Laban 1n mount Gilead, but the 
pursuer, warned by God not to molest Jacob, 
made a covenant with him, and the two 
parted to meet no more (Gen xx1x.-xxxi ) 
Laban worshiped the God of his fathers, the 
God of Nahor (xxx1 53), Jehovah (xxiv 50; 
xxx. 27); but he combined idolatry with his 
worship, making use of household gods called 
teraphim (xxxi 30; cp xxxv 4) and prac- 
ticing divination (xxx. 27, R V.). 

2 An unidentified place in the Sinaitic 
peninsula (Deut i 1) Itis mentioned with 
Hazeroth; hence some have thought that it 
may have been the same as Libnah, the sec- 
ond station from Hazeroth (Num. xxx11 20). 


La’chish [perhaps, tenacious, difficult to 
capture | 

A fortified city in the lowland of Judah 
(Josh xv 33, 39) At the time of the con- 
quest of Palestine, its king was defeated and 
slain by Joshua (x 3-35, xii.11). Rehoboam 
strengthened its defenses (2 Chron. xi 9). 
Amaziah, king of Judah, having fled thither 
from conspirators at Jerusalem, was pursued 
and slain in the town (2 Kin. xiv. 19; 2 
Chron. xxv 27). Lachish was besieged by 
Sennacherib, kmg of Assyria ; and 1t was from 
the camp in front of 1t that the rabshakeh was 
dispatched to demand the surrender of Jerusa- 
lem (2 Kin. xvii. 14, 17; ep xix. 8,and 2 
Chron, KEEN. 9) Is. KkKWL. 2) ExKWYL Q) 
Lachish is charged with being the beginning 


Ladan 
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of sin to the daughter of Zion, for the trans- 
gressions of Israel were found in her (Mic. i. 
13). Nebuchadnezzar again besieged Lachish, 
with other fenced cities of Judah (Jer xxxiv. 
7). It was inhabited after the captivity (Neh. 
xi 30). The site isfound at Tell el-Hesy, 16 
miles east by north of Gaza and 11 miles 
west-southwest of Beit Jibrin. Excavation 
has laid bare the wall of the ancient city, as 
well as later constructions believed to belong 
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La’el [devoted to God]. 

A Gershonite, father of Eliasaph (Num. 
ii 24), 

La’had [oppressed, oppression]. 

A son of Jahath, a man of Judah (1 Chron. 
lv. 2) 


La-hai’-roi. See BEER-LAHAI-ROI. 


Lah’mam, 1n R V margin, Lahmas. 
A village mn the lowland of Judah (Josh. 
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Lachish assaulted by the Army of Sennacherib 


to the times of Rehoboam, Asa, Jehoshaphat, 
Uzziah, Jotham, and Manasseh. Ten towns 
seem to have occupied the place in suecces- 
sion. The lowest 1s called Amorite, and 1s 
reported to be about a quarter of a mile 
square. It was built on a bluff, about 60 feet 
above the stream which flowed on the east, 
and 40 feet above the level country on the 
north. A ravine protected it on the south, 
and another on the west. The northern wall 
of the town stood on the edge of the bluff It 
was about 8 feet thick, with a great tower at 
the northeastern corner, 56 by 28 feet, with 
rooms about 10 feet square, enclosed by a wall 
9 or 10 feet thick. Other later walls, at least 
twice as thick, were erected before the con- 
quest of Canaan by the Hebrews Flint, 
copper, bronze, and iron implements, with 
bronze weapons and large quantities of 
pottery have heen unearthed. There were 
also two inscriptions found, one in old He- 
brew characters, the otherin cuneiform. The 
latter dates from about the fifteenth century 
B. c., and conveys the information that the 
king then ruling at Lachish was called Zim- 
rida. 

La’dan, in A. V Laadan [well ordered]. 

1. An Ephraimite in the ancestry of Joshua 
(1 Chron. vii. 26). 

2. A Gershonite in whom several fathers’ 
houses had their origin (1 Chron. xxii 7-9; 
xxvi. 21). 


xv 40), thought to be possibly marked by 
the ruined village of el-Lahm, 24 miles south 
of Beit Jibrin. 


Lah’mi. 

The brother of Goliath the Gittite He 
was slain by Elhanan the son of Jair (1 
Chron xx 5) The word Lahmi, however, 
corresponds to the last part of the Hebrew 
word for Bethlehemite in 2 Sam xxi 19 
One or other text 15 corrupt See ELHANAN. 


La’ish [a lion] 

1 A manof Gallim, father of Palti (1 Sam. 
XXxv. 44). 

2 A Canaanite city in the extreme north 
of Palestine, “in the valley that heth by 
Beth-rehob ”” The Danites captured the city, 
and rebuilt it, altering the name to Dan 
(Judg xvin 7-29) See Dan 3 

3 A village (Is x 30) See LAISHAH. 

La’i-shah, in A VY. Laish [a lion] 

A village in Benjamin between Gallim and 
Anathoth (Is. x 30) 


Lak’kum, in A. V La’kum [obstruction]. 
A town of Naphtali (Josh xix. 33). Site 
unknown 


Lamb. 

The flesh of lambs was early used as food 
(Lev ni. 7 with vi 15; 2 Sam. xii 4, Amos 
vi 4); aad lambs and kids were largely 
offered in sacrifice even before the promulg”. 


Lamech 
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tion of the Mosaic law (Gen. iv. 4; xxii. 7). 
When the passover was instituted m Egypt, 
a lamb or a kid of the first year was sacri- 
ficed and eaten (Ex. xn. 3, 5). Under the 
Mosaic law a male lamb of the first year was 
offered for a burnt offering every morning 
and another every evening. while on the 
Sabbath there were two (Ex, xxix, 39-41; 
Num, xxvui. 4). On the first day of each 
month (Num. xxvii. 11), during the seven 
days of the passover (16, 19), at the feast of 
weeks (26, 27), on the day of blowing of 
trumpets (xxix 1, 2), and on the day of 
atonement (7, 8), seven male lambs of the 
tirst year formed part of the special burnt 
offering; while at the feast of tabernacles 
the lambs numbered fourteen durimg each 
of the first seven days and seven on the 
eighth day (13-36). For all the principal 
sacrifices of ordinary occasions a lamb might 
be used; as a male lamb for a burnt offermg 
(Lev. 1x. 3; xxi. 12,18, Num vi 14, vu. 
15), a ewe lamb four a sin offering for others 
than the nation or rulers (Lev. 1v 27, 32, 
Num v1. 14), and a male or female lamb for 
a guilt offering (Lev. v. 6; xiv 12, 21; Num. 
v1 12) or for a peace offering (Lev 11 6, 7; 
xxi. 19; Num. v1 17) In every case the 
lamb must be without blemish All this 
points to our Lord He resembled a lamb in 
his spotless pu1lty (1 Pet 1 19) He was 
like a lamb also mm his gentleness and in his 
submission to unmerited suffering without 
murmur or complaimt (Is hu 7 with Luke 
xxi 25; Acts vin 32; 1 Pet un 21-23) 
Finally, he, like a lamb, was sacrificed for 
guilt not his own Hence he is called the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world (John i. 29, 36), the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world (Rev xm. 
8), or simply the Lamb (Rev v 6, 8, 12, vu. 
14,17; xiv. 1,4). Both in the O T and in 
the N. T the term lamb is at times used 
figuratively for child (Is. x1 11; John xx: 15). 


La’mech [possibly, a strong young man]. 

1. Ason of Methusael, of the race of Cain. 
He had two wives, Adah and Zillah By 
Adah he was the father of Jabal and Jubal, 
and by Zillah he had a son, Tubal-cam, and a 
daughter, Naamah His address to his wives, 
in its Hebrew reproduction, is a fine specimen 
of Hebrewepoetry There are two principal 
interpretations of Gen. iv 23. 1. Lamecl de- 
clares himself a murderer, saying. ‘‘I have 
slain a man.’’ Stung by remorse, he eon- 
fesses the rebuke of conscience He had slain 
another to his own wounding and hurt. Or 
else he excuses himself for a murder com- 
mitted in self-defense, having slain a man 
for wounding him. 2. Lamech utters a 
threat: ‘‘I will slay any man who wounds 
me,” his words being a song of exnItation 
on the invention of the sword by his son 
Tubal-cain, sung in anticipation of the ad- 
vantage he would have in avenging wrongs 
done tohim. The attempt has been made to 


explain the poem as simply an expression of 
Lamech’s determination to put the new 
weapon to its lawful use; but expositors 
quite generally agree that Lamech is vaunt- 
ing himself. If Cain, who slew a man, is 
under God’s protection and shall be avenged 
sevenfold should one dare to slay him, surely 
Lamech with the new weapon, 4 visible and 
surer defense, shall be avenged seventy and 
sevenfold (Gen. 1v. 18-24). 

2 An antediluvian patriarch of the race 
of Seth. He was son of Methuselah and 
father of Noah. He feared the Lord, rested 
in God’s promise for the removal of the curse 
of sin, and on the birth of his son Noah gave 
expression to the hope that this child would 
lead men to a better and a happier life under 
God’s blessing, saying : “‘ This same shall com- 
fort us for our work and for the toil of our 
hands, because of the ground which the 
Lord hath cursed”’ (Gen v 25, 28-31) 


La’med, 1n A. R V. Lamedh. 

The twelfth letter of the Hebrew alphabet 
English L comes fiom the same source, and 
represents 1t 1 anglicized Hebrew names It 
stands at the head of the twelfth section of 
Ps exix, in which section each verse of 
the original begins with this letter. 


Lam-en-ta’tions. 

Mournful speeches or compositions, elegies 
such as the Jament of David over Saul and 
Jonathan (2 Sam 1 17-27). 

The Lamentations of Jeremiah areanO T 
book placed in the English Bible between 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, but in the Hebrew 
Scriptures among the Hagiographa or Sacred 
Writings, between Ruth and Eeclesiastes 
Let the English reader take note of the fact 
that of the five chapters of Lamentations 
1 hi, iv., and v have each twenty-two 
verses, and 11 22x*3=66 #£=‘There are 
twenty-two distinct letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet, and in chapters 1,11, and 1v the 
verses are arranged alphabetically, verse 1 
beginning with aleph, verse 2 with beth, 
verse 3 with gimel, and verse 4 with daleth, 
and so on to the end. In chap uni the first 
three verses begin with aleph, the second 
three with beth, and so on to the end. 
However, 1n chapters 11 -iv the order of the 
letters ain and pe 1s not the same as m chap. 
1 and Ps cxix, but 1s reversed, pe preceding 
ain =The fifth chapter has not an alphabet- 
ical arrangement. The theme of the whole 
five elegies or lamentations is the capture 
and destruction of the Jewish capital, with 
dreadful suffering to 1ts defenders by fame, 
the sword. and outrage of every kind The 
catastrophe, 1t 1s admitted, was brought on 
by the sins of the people, not omitting even 
the prophets and the priests. In various 
places the Jewish state 1s personified as 
@ man, and bemoans its hard fate «1. 
9, 11, 12-22; ii. 18-22), or the prophet, 
as representing the nation, speaks in the 
first person (li. 11; iil. 1-51, and also 
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52-66). 


Notwithstanding that this book is 
anonymous, in the Hebrew being named 
only by its first word ‘‘ How,’ notwithstand- 
ing also that it is arranged among the Hagiog- 
rapha, critics, even of rationahstic tenden- 
cles, attribute the first four chapters to 


Jeremiah; the fifth or non-alphabetical 
chapter may, they think, possibly have come 
from another author. In the Septuagint 
the following statement 1s prefixed to the 
book: ‘‘ And it came to pass after Israel was 
led into captivity and Jerusalem laid waste, 
that Jeremiah sat weeping and lamented 
this lamentation over Jerusalem, and said.” 
The ascription of the book to the prophet 
is thus ancient, and it has been commonly, 
though not without exception, assigned to 
him by both ancient and modern scholars, 
the admission being general that the elegies 
must have been written 1n or near the times 
of Jeremiah. The prophet lamented for 
Josiah (2 Chron. xxxv. 25) If his elegies on 
the subject were committed to writing, they 
have been lost, and are not our present book 
of Lamentations. 

Lamp. 

A vessel designed to contain an inflamma- 
ble liquid, which it 1s proposed to burn for 
illuminating purposes, and a wick to hft the 
liquid by capillary attraction to feed the 
flame (Herod. 11 62) The seven lamps of 
the golden candlestick of the tabernacle and 
temple were made of gold (Ex. xxxvun. 23; 1 
Kin vii 49) and burned olive oil (Ex. xxvn. 
20) Tongs were used to trim the wick, and 
dishes to receive the snuff (xxv 38). The or- 
dinary lamp for domestic use was made of 
earthenware. It might have a cover which 
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was either removable or made of one piece 
with the rest of the lamp. Near the cen- 
ter of the cover or top was a hole for 1n- 


troducing the oil. There was another open- 
ing at the margin of the cover, or else a 
sprout, for the wick 

The Hebrew word regularly rendered 
lamp 1s Ner. It is translated hght in 2 Sam. 
xxi. 17, A. V., and candle in Jer. xxv. 10 
and Zeph.1 12 In the latter passage, R. V. 
places lamp on the margin; and everywhere 
else in both O. and N T., except in these 
two passages, R. V substitutes the word 
lamp im the text where A. V_ has candle. 
The Hebrew word Lappid 1s also often ren- 
dered lamp in O. T.; for example, Judg. vii. 
16, 20, A. V. ,and Is lxu.1; Dan. x.6. But 
it 1s of more general meaning. It 1s trans- 
lated firebrand in Judg xv 4; and torch in 
Nah. 11.4; Zech xu. 6; and in R. V. of Gen. 
xv. 17; Judg. vu. 16, 20; and lightning in 
Ex xx.18. The Greek word rendered lamp 
in Mat. xxv 1 and Rev 1v 5 1s translated 
lights in Acts xx &, and torches in John 
xvin 3 and margin of R V of Mat. xxv. 1. 

The extinction of the lamp of anyone 
means figuratively the destruction of his 
family (Prov x1i1.9). At Gezer a lamp en- 
closed in a double bow! takes the place of the 
infant in a jar so frequently buried under 
the high place during the Amorite period as 
a sacrifice. 


Lan’cet. See SPEAR. 
Lan’guage. See TONGUE. 


Lan’tern. 

Lanterns were carried by the band of 
Roman soldiers who were sent with Judas to 
arrest Jesus (John xviii 3). The Romans 
made the sides of lanterns out of bladder or 
plates of translucent horn. 

La-od-i-ce’a [pertaining to 
Laodice] 

A city called originally Di- 
ospolis, city of Zeus, which 
was enlarged and improved by 
Antiochus II, and named by 
him Laodicea, after his wife 
Laodice. It was the chief city 
of Phrygia Pacatiana, m Asia 
Minor, and was situated a little 
south of Coloss# and Hicrapohs, 
on the river Lycos, a tributary 
of the Meander It manufac- 
tured cloth and gaiments from 
the black wool produced by a 
breed of sheep in its vicinity , 
and it was the seat of a medical 
school, whose physicians pie- 
paied the Phrygian powder for 
the cure of ophthalmia. It 
numbered many Jews among 
its inhabitants (Antiq. xiv. 10, 
20). Epaphras labored there 
(Col iv. 12, 13), and 1s regarded 
as the founder of its Christian 
church. Paul felt greatly de- 
sirous of spiritually benefiting the Laodiceans 
(11 1) Hesent them salutations; and he wrote 
a letter, of which perhaps acopy only was left 
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at Laodicea (iv. 15, 16). It is believed to be 
the letter known as the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. Laodicea was one of the seven churches 
in Asia addressed in the book of Revelation. 
It is sharply rebuked (Rev. 1. 11; 3111. 14-22), 
and the words in which the rebuke is 
couched contain allusions to the products 
and the wealth for which the city was noted 
About the year 65 of the Christian era, 
Laodicea, Colosse, and Hierapolis were de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. The crtizens re- 
built Laodicea out of their own resources, 
without the customary aid from Rome Its 
ruins still exist at a place called Eski Hissar, 
near Denizlu, about 56 miles east-southeast 
of Smyrna. 


Lap’pi-doth, in A. V Lapidoth [torches] 

Husband of Deborah the prophetess (Judg. 
lv. 4) 

Lap’wing. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Dukiphath n 
A. V. of Lev. xi. 19; Deut xiv 18 The 
lapwing (Vanellus cristatus), a member of the 
sub-family Charadrinex, or true plovers, is 
found in flocks in winter in Palestme. R V., 
following the Septuagint and Vulgate, sub- 


stitutes the hoopoe (Upupa epops), the type 
of the Upumde, a family of fissirostral birds 
(birds with deeply cleft bills) The hoopoe isa 
bird about a fuot long, grayish-brown above, 
with the wings and shoulders black, barred 
with white, and a large crest of feathers upon 
the head. It is found in central and southern 
Kurope, in Asia, and in northern and central 
Africa Tristram says that 1t appears 1n Pal- 
estine in March. spreading in small parties 
over the whole country. On the approach of 
winter it makes a short migration to Egypt 
and the Sahara 

La-se’a. 

A seaport of Crete, near the Fair Havens, 
passed by the vessel which carried Paul (Acts 
Xxvii. 8). In 1856 the Rev G Brown dis- 
covered ruins which mark the supposed site 
on the southern coast about 5 miles east of 
the Fair Havens. 
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La’sha [a fissure]. 

A place mentioned with the cities of the 
plain (Gen. x. 19). Jerome says it was at 
Callirrhoe, a ravine east of the Dead Sea, 
notable for its hot springs, which were visited 
bv Herod the Great during his last illness. 
The gorge in which they rise is so narrow 
that it may quite appropriately be called a 
fissure. There is not room enough in it for 
a Village of ordinary size. The stream from 
Callirrhoe, now called the Zerka Ma‘in, en- 
ters the Dead Sea at the eastern side, about 
11 miles ina direct line from the mouth of 
the Jordan. The springs are about 3 miles 
up the stream 


Las-sha’ron, in A V Lasharon [probably, 
to Sharon] 

A town whose king was one of those slain 
by Joshua (Josh xu 18). The Hebrew text 
may, however, be read king over Sharon. 
The indications of the Septuagint are that the 
original text of the verse was “‘the king of 
Aphek [which belongs] to Sharon.” 


Las’the-nes [probably, very strong] 

A Cretan who 1alsed an army of mercenary 
soldiers for Demetrius II , by which the latter 
effected a landing 1n Cilicia and set up the 
standard of revolt against Alexander Balas 
(Antiq xi 4, 3) He was rewarded with 
high office, perhaps the governorship of Cele- 
syria. Demetrius calls him kinsman and 
father (1 Mac. x1 31, 1n A V. cousin; 32). 
The latter title implies that he was a man of 
considerable age; the former means either 
that he was related to Demetrius, or that he 
held a high position at court. He was not1- 
fied by letter of the terms of peace agreed 
upon between Demetrius and Jonathan Mac- 
cabeeus, and of the concessions made to the 
Jews (32-37). 

Latch’ et. 

The thong with which the sandal was 
bound to the foot (Is. v 27, Maik1 7, ep 
Gen. xiv. 23). 

Lat’in. 

The language spoken hy the Romans. 
Though from the first century B.c. on for 
some hundred years the supreme power in 
Palestine was 1n the hands of the Romans, 
whose vernacular language was Latin, yet it 
did not root itself in that country. <A few 
words only were adopted, as pretornum and 
centurio, Which are written 1n Greek letters 
in Mark xv. 16, 39, 45 But since Latin was 
the language of the Roman officials, the in- 
scription over the cross of Christ was written 
in Latin as well as in Greek and Aramaic 
(John xix. 20). 


Lat’tice. 

A network formed of crossed laths and 
covering a window (Judg v 28; Prov vii. 
6, in A. V. casement; 2 Kin i 2; Song in. 9.) 

La’ver. 

A basin or trough in which to wash. A 
laver of brass or copper was used in connec- 
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tion with the tabernacle services. It stood 
upon a base of brass 1n the court between 
the altar and the door of the tabernacle. 
Both laver and base were made of the mir- 
10rs given by the women who assembled to 
unister at the door of the tent of meeting 
(Ex xxxviu. 8; cp. xxxiil 7). Women served 
at the door of the tabernacle (1 Sam ii 22, 
R V), as did the Levites (Num iv. 23; viii 
24) They probably came at stated intervals, 
as did the Levites and priests (Deut xvi 6; 
Lukei 8, 23), to render various kinds of serv- 
ice, such as the performance of sacred dances 
and instrumental and vocal music (Ex xv 
20, Judg xxi. 21; Ps Ixviii 25). The priests 
washed their hayds and their feet in the laver 
hefore ministering at the altar or entering the 
sanctuary (Ex xxx.17-21; Lev viii 11). This 
ceremony symbolized the holiness that is re- 
quired in the service of God. In Solomon’s 
temple there were a molten sea and ten lay- 
ers instead of one (1 Kin yn 23-26, 38-40, 
43). Some of the arrangements were after- 
wards altered by Ahaz (2 Kin. xvi. 17). 


Law. 

Of the several meanings which the word 
law possesses, two are employed m Scripture 

1. A uniformly acting force which deter- 
mines the regular sequence of events; any 
uniformly acting influence or motive which 
controls the will (Rom. vii. 23) 

2 A rule of conduct enjoined by a compe- 
tent authority and, if nced be, enforced by 
penalties This 1s the principal meaning of 
the word in Scripture Many laws have com- 
menced as customs, which, arising naturally 
in the mtercourse between members of the 
saine society, ultimately gained such accept- 
ance that the community finally resolved to 
enforce them as laws. But a law may be 1m- 
posed by a ruler, human or divine, without 
any reference to previous custom or legisla- 
tion In the English version law 1s mainly 
the 1endering of Hebrew Torah, instruction, 
Aramaic Dath, perhaps meaning established, 
and Greek Nomos, custom, law; and it de- 
notes, except as noted under 1, an authorita- 
tive rule of conduct whether revealed from 
within or from without It may be imposed 
by the constituted authorities of the state, 
which are ordaimed of God (Ezra vii. 26, 
Esth 1.19, Dan vi 8), or proceed 1mmedi- 
ately from God, bemg revealed in a super- 
natural manner audibly as at Sinai or through 
the Spirit to prophets (Zech. vu. 12) or made 
known in the constitution of our nature 
(Rom. ii. 14, 15). They who fear God and 
keep his commandments are wise; and the 
godly wisdom which they have acquired from 
the study of the written law, from observa- 
tion of the human heart, and from a life of 
holiness, when given forth in instruction is 
the law of the wise which is a fountain of 
life (Prov. xiii. 14), and when taught by 
parents to children is the law of father 
und mother which to them that obey is 
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a chaplet of grace about the head (Prov. i. 
8, 9). 
The term “the law” with the definite 
article, but without any other qualifying 
wo1d, occasionally refers to the whole O T 
in general (John xn. 34, 1 Cor. xiv. 213 ep. 
John x 34; xv. 25), but 1t is employed much 
more frequently as the title of the Pentateuch 
(Josh 18; Neh vin. 2, 3, 14; Mat. v.17; vii. 
12, Luke xvi. 16, John 1 17) The law 
of Moses was given by God through Moses 
(Ex xx. 19-22; Mat xv 4; Johni17). It 
is the law of God (Josh. xxiv. 26; 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 3). It was written im a book (Josh. i. 
7, 8), included the legislation contained in 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteron- 
omy (Mark xn 26 with Ex ni 6; Mark vu. 
10 with Ex xx 12, xx1.17; Luke ii 22 and 
John vu. 22, 23 with Lev xu 2,3; Mat vin 4 
with Lev xiv 3, Mat xix.8and xxn 24with 
Deut xxiv land xxv 5), and was the title 
of the Pentateuch, constituting the first di- 
vision of the canon (Luke xxiv. 44); see 
PENTATEUCH. The legal portion consists of 
the ten commandments, which torm the fun- 
damental law of the theocracy, and statutes 
based on them. It was given at Sinai The 
fundamental law was uttered audibly in the 
hearing of the whole congregation. The 
body of statutes controlled the general form 
of worship, protected human rights, regulated 
personal conduct, and prescribed sacred sea- 
sons and sacrifice It was given at the same 
time as the ten commandments, but through 
Moses See THEOCRACY When the taber- 
nacle was erected, the legislation was enacted 
which 1n detail regulated approach to God. 
See LEviticus. Thity and eight years later 
Moses rehearsed the law publicly before the 
new generation, placed the emphasis where 
the experience of a third of a century had 
taught him to be advisable, and introduced 
modifications which the prospective change 
in the circumstances of the people rendered 
necessary. See DEUTERONOMY It 1s gen- 
erally held that when all that is local and 
temporary 1s put away the remaining portion 
of the commandments, constituting the es- 
sential part, was designed for the Christian 
as well as the Jewish dispensation. and will 
not become obsolete at any future time (cp. 
Ex. xx. 12 or Deut v. 16 with Eph vi. 2, 3). 
The ten commandments, being the funda- 
mental law and a summary of the whole 
moral code, endure. They are founded m 
the immutable nature of God and 1n the per- 
manent relations of men on earth. Of the 
fourth commandment Christ said - ‘ The Sab- 
bath was made for man,” hence its principles 
remain in force while man continues on earth. 
Regarding the fifth commandment, the apos- 
tle Paul evidently considers both the precept 
and the essential part of the promise still in 
force, though the local or temporary portion, 
“the land” of Canaan, disappears, and ‘‘ the 
earth ” takes its place (Eph. vi. 2,3). The 
ceremonial law apparently referred to in Heh, 
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viii. 7 as the first covenant, is there described 
as decaying and waxing old, and being ready 
to vanish away (13; cp also chapters viii. 


-x.). Hence the apostles declined to im- 
pose it on the gentile converts (Acts xv 23- 
29, etc.). Its function has been to point, by 
means of its priesthood, 1ts sacrifices, 1ts cere- 
monies, and its symbols to Christ, our great 
High Priest, and his atoning sacrifice for sin. 
When the antitype came, the types were no 
longer needful, though the memory of what 
they had been rendered them objects of 1n- 
terest, and will do so through all future ages 
The enactments constituting the civil and 
criminal code of the Israelites were admira- 
bly adapted to the state of civilization which 
the people had then reached ; but these laws 
were freely modified as the circumstances 
contemplated by them changed Moses him- 
self was the first to imtroduce modifica- 
tions, and David and others made add1- 
tions. 


Law’yer. 

One versed in the law of Moses, of which 
he was the professional interpreter, a scribe 
(Mat. xxu. 35 with Mark x11. 28) , see SCRIBE. 
In Luke x1. 44 the words “ scribes and Phari- 
sees” are omitted in R. V., and there is no 
contrast between scribes and lawyers (45). 
The lawyers joined the Pharisees 1n rejecting 
the preaching of John the Baptist (Luke vu. 
30) They considered themselves above the 
need of instruction from Jesus; and when 
one of them did condescend to hold commun1- 
cition with him, it was to try to puzzle him 
by means of a difficult question (Mat. xxu1. 
35; Luke x 25, cp Luke xiv. 3). Jesus de- 
nounced them at last in severe language for 
laying heavy burdens on the peuple, and 
keeping back from them the key of knowl- 
edge (Luke x1. 45-52). 


Lay’ing on of Hands. 

An act symbolizing dedication to a special 
purpose. The Israelites placed their hands 
on the heads of the Levites, dedicating them 
to the service of the Lord at the tabernacle 
in the stead of the firstborn of all the tribes. 
They pressed down their hands upon the 
heads of the Levites, doubtless with the in- 
tention of signifying thereby that, with 
God’s permission and by his authority, they 
transferred their own obligation to service to 
the Levites (Num vi 5-20). The Israelite, 
who brought an animal to the sacrificial altar, 
placed his hands upon the victim’s head, 
thereby dedicating it to God and making 1t 
his own representative and substitute (Lev. 
1 4, xvi 21). The aged Jacob laid his hands 
on the heads of Joseph’s sons, giving them a 
place among his own sons, and bestowing 
upon them the covenant blessing, transfer- 
ring it from himself as its past possessor to 
them (Gen. xlvii1 5-20) The hands of pres- 
bytery were laid upon the head of Timothy. 
The young man was thereby set apart to of- 
ficial service and grace was bestowed (1 Tim. 


iv. 14). Imposition of the hands of presby- 
tery denoted not only commission, but also 
the bestowal, by those divinely authorized, 
of official spiritual grace; or at least it signi- 
fied the authoritative recommendation of the 
candidate to God as a recipient of grace. 


Laz’a-rus [from Hebrew ’El‘azar, God 
hath helped] 

1. The name of the beggar in the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus He waslaid atthe 
gate of the rich man desiring to be fed with 
the crumbs which fell from the sumptuously 
furnished table He was also afflicted with 
uleers Yea, even the dogs licked his sores 
Nothing is said of his and nothing of the nch 
man’s character ; but when they died Laz- 
arus was carried by angels into Abraham’s 
bosom, while the rich man went to the place 
of woe At first sight it might appear that 
the one was rewarded simply for being poor, 
and the other punished for being rich, but 
the hint that the nch man’s brothers, who 
evidently lived exactly as he had done, did 
not beheve Moses and the prophets, and 
as to their life needed repentance, shows that 
a moral element entered into the case, and 
that conduct, not position, decided their ul- 
timate destiny (Luke xvi 19-31). 

2. A member of the family of Bethany, 
and brother of Martha and Mary. He was 
an object of deep affection not only to his 
sisters, but to Jesus. which speaks well for 
his character He was chosen for the signal 
honor of being raised from the dead, and 
when he fell sick with a gmevous disease 
the sisters sent word to Jesus, who was be- 
yond the Jordan, but he did not respond at 
once Two days later, when Lazarus was 
dead, Jesus went to Bethany. Being met by 
Martha outside the village, he had an im- 
portant conversation with her in which he 
called forth an expression of her faith in the 
resurrection and m his power to do all 
tniugs, and declared himself to be the resur- 
rection and the hfe When Mary had come, 
Jesus went with the sisters and then friends 
to the sepulche1, which was of the usual kind 
then in use among the Jews, namely, a cave 
elther natural or artificial in the face of a rock. 
After the stone had been rolled away, Jesus 
prayed to the Father. He did this for the 
sake of the people that stood by, that in the 
miracle they might discern proof that the 
Father had sent him Then he said in the 
hearing of all present: ‘' Lavarus, come 
forth!’’ and the dead awoke to hfe and came 
forth (John xi 1-44). The effect of this 
miracle was profound It was the cause of 
the enthusiastic reception of Jesus at Jeru- 
salem It also brought the sanhedrin to their 
decision to put him to death ; for the people 
were hailing him as king, and if they should 
accept him and his undisguised doctrine of 
the spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom, all 
hope of their rising agamst the Romans 
and endeavoring to restore the theocracy 
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would vanish The rulers decided that it 
was hetter for one man to perish, whether 
he were guilty or not, rather than for the 
whule nation to be lost (x1 45-53 ; x1i 9-19). 
Lazarus was present at a supper given in 
honor of his great benefactor by Simon the 
leper at Bethany six days before the pass- 
over (xil. 1, 2) The extent to which his 
restoration to life tended to bring new fol- 
lowers to Jesus so irmtated the Jewish 
authorities that they plotted to put him 
also to death (10, 11). This 1s the last 
mention of Lazarus in Scripture. The plot 
to take his hfe does not seem to have been 
carnied out, and in due time he doubtless died 
a second death, the time, the place, and the 
circumstances of which are all unknown. 


Lead. 

One of the metals known to the ancients, 
in Hebrew ‘Ophereth It was taken as spoil 
from the Moabites (Num xxx1 22), was used 
by the Egyptians (con. Apion 1 34), was ob- 
tained in large quantities in the peninsula 
of Sinai, was found in Egypt, and was im- 
ported from Tarshish (Ezek xxvu. 12) = It 
was used for weights (Zech. v. 7), for sinkers 
on fish lines (Iliad xxiv. 80), and for tablets 
on which inserptions were written (Tacitus, 
Annal n 69, Pliny, Hist Nat xin 21, Pau- 
sanias 1X. 31,4) Job xix 24 has been under- 
stood to refer to such tablets , but the words 
probably mean that, since a book (23) 1» lable 
to perish, Job desires the letters to be cut in 
the rock and then, to render them more dis- 
tinct and durable, to be filled with molten lead. 
It 1s questionable whether it was consciously 
emploved for cupelation (Ezek, xxu. 20) 


Leaf. 

1 Fohage of a tree (Gen 11 73; vin. 11) 

2 Part of the wing of a folding door, when 
each of the two wings was divided either 
lengthwise or crosswise (1 Kin vi 34; Ezek. 
xli 24) The leafas well as the entire door 
15 called deleth, because 1t turns on hinges or 
pivots In the former passage, the door of 
the holy place in Solomon's temple 1s re- 
ferred to It was the fourth part of the wall 
(1 Kin vi 33); and was probably oblong hke 
the wall itself. and measured 5 cubits in 
width by 731n height (cp 2). The measure- 
ment presumably includes the two doorposts 
and the lintel, leaving an opening at least 4 
cubits wide by 7 high This was closed by two 
doors, each of which was divided perpendicu- 
larly or horizontally into halves If divided 
horizontally through the muddle, the leaf 
measured 2 by 3} cubits, or 3 by 5} feet, and 
was quite ample to afford ingress and egress 
to the priests in their daily ministrations, 
without requiring the entire door to be opened 

3 The page or column of a roll (Jer. 
XXXV1. 23: ep. 2). 

Le’ah [wild cow]. 

The elder daughter of Laban. She was 
less attractive than her younger sister, 
Rachel, one chief defect being that her eyes 


were tender By a trick she was passed off 
on Jacob as his bride, when he had served 
seven years for Rachel. Leah became the 
mother of Reuben, Srmeon, Levi, Judah, 
Issachar, Zebulun, and their sister Dinah 
(Gen xxix 16-33; xxx. 17-21). 

Leas’ing. 

Lying, falsehood (Ps _ iv. 2: v. 6, A. V.). 
As the word is now obsolete R, V. substitutes 
falsehood and lies. 


Leath’er. 

The art of tanning and dying skins was 
understood hy the Hebrews (Ex xxv. 5; 
Acts 1x 43) Leather was used by them and 
other nations of antiquity for numerous pur- 
poses: for articles of clothing (Lev xiii 48; 
Num xxxt 20), coverings of tents (Ex. 
xxvi. 14), bottles (Judith x 5), smelds. The 
leather of the shield was oiled to keep it soft 
and shining (2 Sam i 21; Is xxi 5). Seal 
or porpoise skin was used for making a su- 
perior kind of sandal (Ezek xvi 10; in A. 
V. badgers’ skin). Elijah and John the Bap- 
tist wore leathern girdles (2 Kin i.8, Mat. 
lil 4), 


Leav’en. 

A substance used to produce fermentation 
in dough and make it rise (Ex xu. 15, 19; 
x11 7). In Scripture times leaven generally 
consisted of a little old dough 1n a high state 
of fermentation. Its disadvantages were that 
the bread thus produced had a disagree- 
ably sour taste and smell. To obviate these 
defects yeast or barm 1s now employed as 
leaven. The use of leaven was forbidden in 
all offerings made by fire to the Lord (Lev. 
1 11) But when the offering was to be con- 
sumed by man, leaven might be used (vu.13, 
xxin, 17), The principal reason for the pro- 
hibition was that termentation is meipient 
corruption, and was emblematic of corrup- 
tion It 1s used for corrupt doctrine (Mat. 
xvi 11; Mark viu. 15) and for wickedness in 
the heart (1 Cor. v. 6-8); and 1t symbolized 
moral influence generally, whether good or 
bad, as when the kingdom of heaven 1s com- 
pared to leaven which a woman hid in three 
measures of meal till the whole was leavened 
(Mat xi 33) The Israelites were forbidden 
to eat leavened bread or to have any leaven 
in their houses during the passover festival. 
The absence of leaven symbolized the 1ncor- 
ruptness of life which God’s service requires, 
reminded them of the haste in which they 
had fled out of Egypt, their dough in their 
troughs, and suggested the affliction of Egypt 
by the insipidity of the bread (Ex xii. 39; 
Deut. xvi. 3; 1 Cor v. 7, 8) 


Leb’an-a and Lebanah [white (this being 
@ poetic designation for the moon)]. 

Founder of a family, members of which re- 
turned from captivity (Ezra ii. 45; Neh. 
vii. 48). 

Leb’a-non [white]. 

A snow-clad mountain range (Jer. xvii. 


Lebaoth 
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Legion 


14), with hills of less elevation running from 


it in every direction (Hos xiv 5). Itssfreams 
rendered the rich soil of the valleys ex- 


tremely productive The lower zone was 
covered with vines (6, 7), but the mountains 
were most noted for their forests of gigantic 
cedars. Fir trees or cypresses also abounded 
(1 Kin. v 6-10; 2 Kin xix. 23; Is. xl 16; 
Ix. 13; Zech. xi. 1). Lions and leopards 
roamed in the woods (2 Kin xiv. 9; Songiv 
8). The trees were felled, and the timber 
was used not only in the construction of pal- 
aces and temples, but also by the Phenicans 
for the masts of ships (Ezra ini 7; Ezek. 
xxvii. 5). Lebanon was the northwestern 
boundary of the promised land (Deut i 7; 
xi 24; Josh 1.4; xi 17; xun.7; xiii 5) Itis 
of limestone formation. The mountains con- 
sist of two ranges, running north and south, 
separated by the valley of the Litany and 
the Orontes In the Grecian period the name 
Lebanon became restricted to the western 
range, while the eastern received the name 
Anti-Lebanon. This distinction still exists. 
The intervening valley is called Colesynia, 
that is hollow Syma, or the Bekaa. The 
chain may be considered to commence about 
15 miles southeast of Sidon, and to run to 
about 12 miles northeast by north of Tripohy, 
a distance of about 100 miles. The greatest 
elevation of Lebanon 1s at its northern end ; 
of Anti-Lebanon, at its southern end in 
mount Hermon. “For 10 miles the north- 
ern end of this mdge [of Lebanon] 15 over 
10,000 feet above the sea For another 10 
miles 1t 1s between 7500 and 8000 feet Then 
for 20 miles it sinks to an average of from 
6500 to 7000 feet Then it rises in the grand 
truncated cone of Jebel Sunnin to over 8500 
feet Again it sinks to the plateau between 
Sunnin and Keniseh, to about 6000 feet. The 
highest peak of Keniseh rises again to nearly 
7000 feet Then comes the pass of the Da- 
mascus road at Khan Muzhir, 5022 feet. 
Then the ndge of Jebel Barik and Jebel 
Niha, over 40 miles long, about 6500 feet, the 
latter ending in the picturesque Twins 
(Tomat Niha). Finally, Jebel Rihan, which 
sinks gradually to the level of the plateau 
of Merj ‘Ayan. Jebel Keniseh, and Jebel 
Sunnin, at the center of the chain. although 
not the highest, are from their isolation far 
the most imposing peaks” (Post, Quur State 
Exp. Fund, 1892). The highest peaks are 
Jebel Makmal and Kurnat es-Sauda, each 
about 10,200 feet. The present population 
of Lebanon 1s estimated by Dr Post at 200,- 
000 The people live mostly in villages ro- 
mantically situated on rocky platforms or 
on the mountain slopes. 


Leb’a-oth [lionesses]. 

A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 32). See BETH-LEBAOTH. 

Leb-bee’us. See Jupas 8. 

Leb’Ka-mail. 


which, when the consonants are exchanged 
according to the system called Athbash, 
yields KspIM, that 1s, Chaldeans. The 
method 1s explained, and another instance 
1s cited, 1n the article SHESHACH. 

Le-bo’nah [incense, frankincense]. 

A town north of Shiloh (Judg. xxi. 19). 
It has long been identified with Lubban, on 
the road between Shechem and Jerusalem, 3 
miles west by north of Shiloh 


Le’cah [perhaps, going, a journcy] 
A village of Judah (1 Chron 1v. 21), to 
judge from the context. Site unknown. 


Leek. 

The rendering in Num _ xi. 5, of the 
Hebrew Hasir, which commonly denotes 
grass The leek (Allium porrum) is probably 
intended 1n this passage. for it 1s mentioned, 
along with onions and garlic, as eaten in 
Egypt; the word is so rendered by the 
Targum of Onkelos, Septuagint, Vulgate, and 
Syriac ; and h%s:r 1s used 1n Aramaic for the 
leek. 

Lees. 

Iregs or sediment deposited from wine or 
other liquor (Is xxv. 6) The liquor was 
allowed to stand on the lees that its color 
and body might be better preserved (Is. 
xxv 6) 

To settle on their lees 1s to settle down 1n 
contentment with one’s character and cir- 
cumstances (Jer. xlvi. 11; Zeph i 12). To 
drink the lees of the cup of wrath means to 
drain the cup, enduring the punishment to 
the utmost (Ps Ixxv. 8, rendered dregs). 

Le’gion. 

The chief subdivision of the Roman army 
(Wari 4,2) It originally contained 3000 
foot soldiers with a contingent of cavalry. 
From 100 8 c to the fall of the empne the 
number varied from 5000 to 6200, while from 
Augustus to Hadrian or during the N. T. 
period 6000 seems to have been the regular 
complement and the cavalry was not con- 
sidered as forming a constituent part of the 
legion At this time the legion consisted of 
ten cohorts, each cohort of three maniples, 
and each maniple of two centunies (cp Mat. 
xxvu 27, R. V. margin); and was officered 
by tribunes and centurionus (War 11 5, 3; 
Acts xx1 31, 32, R. V. margin; xxi. 23), 
numbering ten and sixty respectively In 
Scripture legion 1s used to denote any large 
host (Mat. xxvi 53; Mark v. 9) 

The military standard of the Romans was 
at first a bunch of straw attached to a pole 
Later an eagle and four other animals formed 
the standards of a legion, but after 104 B C. 
the eagle alone was employed (Pliny, Hist 
Nat.x 4). It was committed to the custody of 
the chief centurion. In addition to the eagle, 
the standard also commonly bore a smal! im- 
age of the emperor, and the introduction of 
these 1mages into Jerusalem by Pontius Pilate 
caused an insurrection of the Jews (Antiq. 


An artificial name (Jer. li. 1, A. RB. V.), | xviii. 3,1; War ii. 9, 2). But while the great 


Lehabim 


standard of the whole legion was the eagle, 
each cohort and century had its own standaid, 


ees (Pav . 
4 TA La ay SSS SOK of = 
Ls HETIL pan! Wah eines 
Soldiers of the Roman Legion. 
From the Aich of Constantine 


e 
ee 


and these minor ensigns assumed a variety 
of forms 

Le’ha-bim. 

A tribe sprung from or incorporated with 
the Egyptians (Gen. x. 13; 1 Chron. i. 11), 
probably the same as the Lubim (q. v.). 

Le’hi [cheek, jawbone]. 

A place in Judah (Judg. xv. 9), elevated 
(11, 13), where the Philistines spread them- 
selves when they advanced into Judah to 
seize Samson. It may have been a ridge. 
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Lentil 


It received its name either from a series of 
jagged crags resembling a jawbone, or from 
Samson’s exploit with the jawbone of an ass. 
At any rate, that part of it where Samson 
beat down the Philistines, who seem to have 
been fleeing, and cast aside the jawbone which 
had served him asa weapon, was remembered, 
and it was pointed out as Ramath-lehi, height 
of the jawbone (17) Guérin locates Lehi at 
‘Ain el-Lehi, northwest of Bethlehem, about 
2 miles west-southwest of M&lhah, and hence 
not far from Etam (cp. 11), on the high 
plateau. But the existence of ‘Ain el-Lehi 
appears doubtful. The survey map does not 
indicate it. Moreover, Lehi 1s best sought 
near some other Etam, for Samson went from 
Timnah down, not up, to the rock at Etam. 


Lem/’u-el [devoted to God]. 

The royal author of Prov xxxi, who re- 
produces what was taught him by his mother 
(ver 1). 


Len ‘til. 

A plant (2 Sam xviii 11), boiled as pottage 
(Gen. xxv 29, 34) and in times of scarcity 
made into bread (Ezek iv 9) The modern 
Arabic name is identical with its Hebrew 
designation ‘dashim The lentil (Ermm 
lens) is a papilionaceous plant, allied to the 
vetches It has compound leaves, with five 
to six pairs of oblong leaflets, white flowers 
striped with violet, and small broad legumes. 
Pottage made from it isred. It was this which 
was given to Esau when he was famishing, and 
it was from it that hissecond name Edom was 


Lentils. 


derived The plant is wild in Moab, and is 
cultivated in all parts of Palestine. The seeds 
when boiled are thoroughly wholesome. It 
is from them that Revalenta arabica is made, 
and they are of late quite familiar at most 
vegetarian restaurants and in many house- 
holds. 


Leopard 
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Leprosy 


Leop’ard. 

A wild animal ; in Hebrew Namer, spotted 
beast, in Greek Pardalis. It was, as its name 
umphed, a spotted animal (Jer. xiii. 23). It 
was very swift (Hab i. 8). Its appropriate 
food was the kid (Is. xi 6), but it sometimes 
attacked man (Hos. xiii 7, 8); lurking for 
the purpose in the vicinity of cities or vil- 
lages (Jer. v. 6), though its ordinary habita- 
tion was among the mountains (Song iv. 8). 
The leopard (Felis pardus or Leopardus) was 
believed by the ancients and some moderns 
to be a hybrid between the lion and the 
panther; hence its name, which 1s com- 
pounded of Jeo and pardus, lion and panther. 
Now it 1s generally held that these are 
merely varieties of the same species. The 
appropriate habitat of the leopard or panther 
is Africa and southern Asia. In Palestine it 
now occurs chiefly in the region east of the 
Jordan ; but 1t was evidently more common 
in Scripture times than at present, in the 
country west of the river 

In Dan vii 6 it symbolizes a fierce nation 
and its king, doubtless Greece (vii. 21): and 
in Rey xiii 2 the composite creature. which 
combines the four beasts of Daniel and 
typifies the united powers of this world, has 
the body of a leopard 


Lep’er. 

A person affected with the disease of lep- 
rosy (2 Kin. vu 8, Mat x 8). The leper was 
excluded from intercourse with his fellow- 
mten and from the sanctuary, was required to 
exhibit the usual signs of mournimg and to 
give the warning cry to all that approached, 
*“Unclean! unclean!” (Lev xm. 45; Luke 
xv1. 12, 13), and he was regarded as a dead 
man (Num. xii 12). Strangely enough, if 
the leprosy was spreading, the sufferer was 
unclean; but if it overspread the whole 
man, he was adjudged clean (Lev xm 6, 
12, 13). Some expositors understand this to 
mean that, while the disease manifested 
activity, the law imputed pollution; but 
when 1t might be regarded as having run 
its course, 1t lost 1ts character as a curse 
from God. Others understand the mean- 
ing to be that only when the leper was 
acknowledged to be defiled 1n every part by 
this disease, which typified sin, could he be 
admitted to the privileges of atonement. 
Yet other interpreters believe that the rapid 
eruption over the whole body was a sign 
that the crisis had been passed and recovery 
had set in. See PURIFICATION. 


Lep’ro-sy. 

1. A dreadful disease, in Hebrew Sara‘ath, 
scourge The symptoms are described in 
Lev. x11 1-46. There were skin diseases 
from which it required to be carefully 
distinguished. It was not a superficial, 
but was a deep-seated malady. It often 
began as a rising, or a scab, or a bright 
spot, which tended to spread, turning white 
the hair covering the parts affected (xiii. 2, 3, 


7, 8, 10, 24, 25, 27, 35, 36). Raw flesh tended 
to appear (10, 14-16, 24). Among the parts 
of the body specially liable to attack were 
the scalp of the head, the beard, the top of 
the head, or the forehead, alter these had 
become bald ; also any spot which had been 
accidentally injured by fire (24, 29, 30, 42). 
A leper was to be excluded from the camp ; 
was required to let the hair of his head go 
loose and his clothes be rent; while he was 
to cover his upper lip, and cry, “ Unclean'! 
unclean!’ (45, 46) He had to appear re- 
peatedly before the priest, who was to pro- 
nounce on the character of the disease (1-44) ; 
and in the event of the malady departing, he 
was to go through an elaborate process of 
cleansing and sacrifice (xiv 1-32). In the 
description of the disease given in Lev. xiii. 
there 1s no mention of the leper’s hue chang- 
ing to a snowy white, as was the case witb 
Minam (Num xii. 10) and Gehazi (2 Kin v 
27), and momentanly with Moses (Ex. iv 6) 
Not even those whose circumstances were 
comfortable were exempt from this disease 
Thus, 1t affected Naaman, when commander- 
in-chief of the army of Syria (2 Kin. v. 1-14), 
and Uzziah during the later years of his 
reign over Judah (xv 5, 2 Chron xxvi 21) 
The regulations about excluding the leper 
from society were carried out among the He- 
brews (Num y.1-4, xn 10,15,2Kin vu 3,8, 
10;xv.5;2Chron xxvi 21;cp.also Luke xvi 
2), but the fact that the king of Syria seems 
to have leaned on Naaman’s hand, even when 
he was a leper, and that Naaman dwelt with 
his family and was accompanied by servants, 
shows that leprosy, though loathsome, was 
not actually contagious (2 Kin v.18) The 
disease to which the English word leprosy 1s 
now confined 1s a formidable malady, techni- 
cally called Elephantriasis G1 ecorum, elephant 
disease of the Greeks It appears under two 
forms The tuberculated or black leprosy is 
at present the more common, and the name 
is restricted to it by some authorities It 
affects primarily the skin and mucous mem- 
branes. The anesthetic or white leprosy 
affects the nerves principally, and produces 
numbness. The symptoms of the two foims 
are often united, and one form frequently 
passes Into the other The coming of the 
disease is preceded by lassitude for months 
or years. Then circular spots or blotches of 
irregular form and varying extent appear 
on the forehead, the limbs, and the body. 
After a time, the central portion of the spots 
and blotches becomes white, and the parts 
affected contract a certain numbness. In the 
worst cases the joints of the fingers and toes 
fall off one by one, and injuries to the other 
parts produce mutilation and deformity. 
Thomson says: “‘The ‘scah’ comes on by 
degrees in different parts of the body; the 
hair falls from the head and eyebrows; the 
nails loosen, decay, and drop off; joint after 
joint of the fingers and toes shrink up and 
slowly fall away. The gums are absorbed, 
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and the teeth disappear. The nose, the eyes, 
the tongue, and ic palate are slowly con- 
sumed ” Again, he says, that when approach- 
ing the Jaffa gate of Jerusalem he was start- 
led by the sudden apparition of a crowd of 
beggars, without eyes, nose, or hair They 
held up handless arms, and unearthly sounds 
gurgled through throats without palates This 
loathsome and fatal disease is popularly be- 
lieved to be identical with that of Leviticus 
and the other books of the Bible (ep. Num 
x11 12) But the disease mentioned in Scrip- 
ture seems to have been curable (Lev xiv. 3), 
whereas Elephantoasis Grecorum is not, except 
in the early stages If not elephantiasis, 
what was it? Sir Risdon Bennett (Diseases 
of the Bible, 15-52) and others believe prob- 
ably Lepra rulgaris, now merged in the genus 
Psoriasis, and called Psorrass vulgaris, the 
dry tetter. It is a non-contagious, scaly dis- 
ease, generally commencing about the elbows 
and knees, as small circular patches of silvery- 
white scales, which spread till they become 
the size of a quarter or a half dollar, by 
which time the scales have fallen from the 
central portion of the circle, leaving it red; 
other circles arising coalesce Afterwards 
the abdomen, the chest, and the back become 
affected, and in rare cases the disease extends 
at last also to the head, face,and hands The 
constitutional disturbance 1s trifling, and the 
disease is curable, though it 1s hable to recur. 
It 1s simply a skin disease, in no way endan- 
gering life. Or the white leprosy of the O. 
T. may have been Psorvasis guttata, mm which 
the scattered patches are said to give an ap- 
pearance to the skin asif it had been splashed 
with mortar. Perhaps the Hebrew term 
sara‘ath was a generic one, and the elephan- 
tiasis and the psoriasis two of its species; 
and it 1s quite possible that different varieties 
have prevailed at different times. If the 
leprosy of the Old and that of the New Tes- 
tament were identical, then confirmation 1s 
given to the opimion that the former was 
psoriasis, for Luke (v. 12, 13), himself a phy- 
sician, employs the Greek word lepra, which 
was technically used of psoriasis. With this 
Josephus’ description of leprosy agrees, for 
(Antiq 11 11, 4) he detines a leper to be a 
man who has a misfortune 1n the color of his 
skin, and makes no allusion to graver symp- 
toms. He mentions also that among the 
gentiles lepers were not excluded from so- 
ciety, but were competent to discharge 1m- 
portant functions in the body politic. 

2. The same word sara‘ath was applied to 
a greenish or reddish appearance in a gar- 
ment and to hollow greenish or reddish 
strakes 1n the wall of a house (Lev. xni. 47- 
59; xiv. 33-37) It may be some minute 
cryptogamous plant, an algal or a fungal, 
which has grown upon the garment or 
wall after it has become wet in the rainy 
season. 


Le’‘shem. See DAN 3. 


fo 


Le-tu’shim. 


A tribe descended from Dedan (Gen. xxv. 
3). They doubtless settled in Arabia. 


Le-um’/mim [peoples, nations]. 
A tribe descended from Dedan (Gen xxv 
3) They doubtless settled in Arabia. 


Le’vi [adhesion, associate] 

1. Third son of Jacob and Leah (Gen xxix. 
34) He took part with Simeon, Leah’s sec - 
ond son in massacring Hamor, Shechem, and 
the men of their city, in revenge for the in- 
jury done by Shechem to their sister Dinah 
(xxxiv. 25-31) Jacob on his deathbed re- 
membered with fresh abhorrence this decd 
of blood, and, referring to Simeon and Levi, 
said, ‘‘ Cursed be their anger, for 1t was fietce ; 
and their wrath, for it was cruel: I will di- 
vide them in Jacob, and scatter them in Is- 
rael”’ (xlix. 7). Levi had three sons: Ger- 
shon or Gershom, Kohath, and Merari (Gen 
xlvi. 11), and died in Egypt at the age of 137 
(Ex. vi 16). See LEVITES 

2and 3. Two ancestors of Christ, one the son 
of Symeon, and the other a son of Melchi 
(Luke 1i1 24, 29, 30) 

4 Another name for the apostle Matthew 
(cp Mat. ix 9-13; Mark u 14-17; Luke v. 
27-32). 

Le-vi’a-than [one spirally wound] 

A great aquatic animal mentioned only in 
poetic passages. He was formed by God to 
play in the sea (Ps civ. 26). He has hmbs, 
head, neck, eyes, nose, jaw, mouth, teeth, 
and tongue (Job xli. 1, 2, 7, 12, 14, 18, 19, 22), 
and 1s covered with scales and an impenetra- 
ble hide (7, 15-17, 26-29). He lieth upon the 
mire or maketh the sea to boil hke a pot (30, 
31) He 1s too large to be taken by fish hook 
or harpoon (1, 26), 1s terrible of aspect (9), 
and mighty in strength, but comely of pro- 
portion (12). He 1» poetically described as 
breathing fire and smoke (19-21), as 1s God 
in Ps xvii 8 and as are the horses in Rev. 
1x 17. When God worked salvation by di- 
viding the sea, he destroyed the sea monsters 
which inhabited it, broke the heads of levia- 
than and left his carcass to be eaten by the 
people of the desert (Ps Ixxiv 14) As the 
sea 1s the type of the restless, surging nations 
of the earth, so leviathan which dwells there- 
in, leviathan the flying serpent, leviathan 
the swift seipent, leviathan the crooked ser- 
pent, and the dragon symbolize the flerce 
and terrible powers of the world which have 
afflicted the people of God, but whom God 
will ultimately destroy (Is. xxvii. 1) Le- 
viathan is commonly regarded as the croco- 
dile (Job xh. 1, R V. margin). As such the 
imagery is apt Egypt, its habitat, is the 
typical oppressor of the kingdom of God, 
and Egypt’s power was broken and its king 
thwarted when God divided the Red Sea for 
the deliverance of his people. Leviathan 
may, however, be merely a creation of the 
popular fancy, an imaginary sea monster; 
the inspired poets and prophets of Israel sub- 
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Levites 


sidizing fable to serve in the illustration of 
truth. In Job ii 8 leviathan may be a fabu- 
lous dragon which caused eclipses by swal- 
lowing sun and moon, and the cursers of the 
day may be conjurers who claimed the power 
to produce eclipses by his aid Or in this 
passage leviathan may be the untamable, ter- 
rible crocodile which only conjurers of high- 
est skill claimed ability to summon to their 
ald. 


Le’vites. 

1 The descendants of Levi, the son of 
Jacob He had three sons Gershon or Ger- 
shom, Kohath, and Meran, each of whom 
founded a tribal family (Gen. xlvi 11; Ex 
vi. 16; Num ii 17° 1 Chron. vi. 16-48). 
Moses and Aaron were Levites of the house 
of Amram and family of Kohath (Ex v1.16, 
18, 20, 26) 

2 The men of the tnbe of Levi charged 
with the care of the sanctuary. Aaron and 
his sons were set xpart for the priesthood and 
the office was made hereditary But the 
tabernacle and its service had been projected 
ona noble scale The care and transporta- 
tion of the costly sanctuary and the prepara- 
tion of materials for the elaborate service en- 
tailed labors which no one man and no one 
family was equal to Helpers were needed. 
The charge of the tabernacle was an honor- 
able work. Who should undeitake it? The 
firstborn belonged tu God This conviction 
was deepened by the circumstances connected 
with the deliverance from Egypt When the 
firstborn of the Egyptians were slain, blood 
on the lintel and side door posts was needed 
to protect the Israelite firstborn males froma 
similar tate. They had then become the 
special property of Jehovah, and _ hence- 
forth were consecrated to him asa memorial 
(Ex x1 11-16). But instead of the first- 
born of all the tribes, the Levites were chosen 
for service 1n connection with the sanctuary ; 
and the choice was made because, when the 
people had broken the covenant with Jehovah 
by making the golden calf, the Levites alone 
had voluutarily returned to their allegiance 
and shown zeal for God’s honor (xxx11 26-29; 
Num. 111, 9, 11-13, 40, 41, 45 seq 5 vin. 16-18). 
The firstborn males of Israel, exclusive of 
the Levites, nuinbered 22,273 in the census 
taken at Sinai (Num.111 43, 46). There were 
22,000 Levites (39); but the items given in 
verses 22, 28, and 34 foot up 22,300. Either 
an error has occurred somewhere in the 
transcription, or else 300 of these Levites 
were themselves firstborn and therefore could 
not serve as substitutes for the firstborn of 
the other tribes. The 22,000 were substi- 
tuted. The remaining 273 firstborn of Israe} 
were redeemed by the payment of five shek- 
els apiece (46-51). 

It was the duty of the Levites to trans- 
port the tabernacle and its furniture when 
the camp moved ; and when the camp rested 
to erect the tent, have care of it, and assist 


the priests in their varied work (Num. i. 50— 
53; 1. 6-9, 25-37; 1v. 1-33; 1 Sam vi. 15; 
2 Sam. xv. 24). As the sons of Aaron were 
Levites as well as priests, they are frequently 
included undcr the designation Levite (Deut. 
xxxill, 8-10; Josh. xiv. 3, xx1 1, 4; Mal. 
li, 3), and also, either as higher officials or 
as Levites, they might, if they saw fit, dis- 
charge any service that pertained to the 
Levites. 

The age at which the obligation of service 
began was thirty years (Num iv 3, 1 Chron. 
XX111. 3-5), and twenty-five years (Num vii. 
24),and twenty years (1 Chion xxii 24, 27). 
The divergent practice at different periods 
of the history explains the pecuharity m 
part. It 1s even conceivable that a 1educ- 
tion in the age for entrance anda lengthen- 
ing of the term of service was made by 
Moses himself some time during the course 
of forty years, and such a change 1s expiessly 
stated to have been made by David But 1t 
is noticeable that both in the book of Num- 
bers and in the book of Chronicles the age 
of thirty years 1s forthwith followed by an 
eallier age. Also 1m Numbers ly. the service 
of the Levitcs who were thirty years old is 
defined by an explanatory clause ‘every 
one that entered in to do the wo1k of se1- 
vice, and [even] the work of bearing bur- 
dens” (47, 49), and, in fact, the particular 
selvice 1s defined by the specifications of the 
entire chapter It 15, therefore, not at all 
unprobable that at thirty years of age the 
Levites became eligible to full service of 
every soit that pertained to Levites at the 
sanctuary, including the high and honorable 
offices of bearing the tabernacle and its 
sacied furniture mn public procession and, at 
a later pe1iod, of serving in positions that 
brought distinction and called for wisdom 
and discretion (Num iv 1-33; 1 Chron. 
xxii. 3-5); but the Levites began general 
service at first at twenty-five years of age, 
aud performed the vaiious duties belonging 
to their calling with the exceptions that 
have been noted ; at least the highe: duties 
are not mentioned in connection with the 
more youthful age (Num vil 24-26; 1 
Chron. xxi. 25-32). David, however, saw 
fit to make a further reduction 1n the age at 
which the simpler duties should be unde1- 
taken, and he directed that the Levites 
should enter upon service at the same time 
of life as that at which the other Israelites 
became liable to military service, namely, at 
twenty years (1 Chron xxul. 24, 27), seeing 
that the need of transporting the ark no 
longer existed (25, 26) and the service of the 
sanctuary had become a routine, and a sort 
of apprenticeship was a useful preparation 
for the regular ecclesiastical duties. Twenty 
years was henceforth the legal age for the 
Levites to enter upon service (2 Chron. xxx1. 
17; Ezra iii.8). At this age they commenced 
as assistants to the priests and chief Levites 
(1 Chron. xxili. 28-31 ; cp. 2 Chron. xxix. 


Leviticus 


34; xxxv. 11), but probably not until they 
reached thirty yeais were they regarded as 
2xperts or eligible for the higher offices of 
ljoorkeeper or member of the temple orches- 
tra or administrator or judge (1Chion xxin 


3-5) They retzred from active service at 
fifty, but were free to render assistance to 
the Levites who succeeded them 1n the work 
at the sanctuary (Num vin 25, 26). 

An official dress was not prescribed for the 
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Levites, but on great occasions they drew on | 
festal raiment (1 Chron xv 27; 2 Chron. v. | 


12). It was an innovation when the Levitical 
singers in the first century A D obtained per- 
mission from king Agrippa, with thesanction 
of the sanhedrin to wear linen garments 
as constantly as did the priests (Antigq 
xx. 9, 6) They were not required to de- 
vote their entire time to the sanctuary 
nor to dwell continually near 1t, but on the 
allotment of Canaan they were distributed to 
vallous towns (Josh xxi 20-40) Exclusive 
of the towns allotted to the Levites who were 
priests, all of which were in Judah, Simeon 
and Benjamin, the Levitical towns numbered 
thirty-five and were situated among the re- 
maining tribes on the north and east (Josh 
xx1 5-7) Since the Levites asa tribe were 
‘‘wholly given unto the Lord in behalf of 
the children of Israel,” and were appointed 
to service at the tabernacle, 1t was natural 
that in the northein districts, where no Le- 
vitical pnests dwelt. the lower order of the 
Levites should be drawn upon by the 1dol- 
ater Micah and after him by the idolatrous 
migrating Danites to furnish a man for 
priestly services (Judg xvii 8-13, xvuni 18- 
20, 30, 31) In David’s reign the Levites 
were divided into four classes: 1 Assistants 
to the priests in the work of the sanctuary ; 
2 Judges and scribes; 3. Gate keepers; 4. 
Musicians. Each of these classes, with the 
possible exception of the second, was subdi- 
vided into twenty-four courses or families to 
serve in rotation (1 Chron xxiv.-xxv1 5 ep 
xv 16-24; 2 Chron xix 8-11, xxx 16,17; 
Ezra vi. 18; Neh. xm 5) On the disrup- 
tion of the monarchy, many Levites and 
priests (out of Benjamin) quitted the north- 
ern kingdom and came to Judah and Jerusa- 
lem (2 Chron. x1. 13-15). 


Le-vit’i-cus [relating to the Levites]. 

The third book of the Pentateuch When 
the tabernacle had been erected and a pniest 
appointed to minister at the altar, the next 
Step was to regulate access to God. ‘This is 
the object of the ordinances contained in 
Leviticus In approach to Jehovah sacrifices 
and a priesthood were needed, and inter- 
course with God requires the attainment and 
maintenance of purity, both ceremonial and 
moral. To exercise a proper control over 
these matters several manuals were pre- 
pared, which were placed together and form 
the book of Leviticus. 1. A directory of 
procedure to be followed by the worshiper 
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and the priest at the offering of the various 
kinds of sacrifice (Lev. 1 1-v1 7), and a 
book on the disposal of the sacrifice (vi. 8- 
vil 36) The directory of procedure was 
drawn up at Sinai after the tabernacle had 
been erected, and the book on the disposal 
of the sacrifice was written at the same gen- 
eral time, when “he commanded the chil- 
dren of Israel to offer their oblations unto 
Jehovah”? (1.1, and ep vu. 38 with 1.2). 2. 
A record of the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons to the priestly office (vin -1x ), an 
official act prescribed during Moses’ first so- 
journ in Sinai (Ex xxix ), which established 
the priesthood and was the precedent for 
future ordinations. To this record an ac- 
count of the punishment of Nadab and 
Abihu for illegal approach was appended, 
together with legislation which was enacted 
to meet deficiencies revealed in the laws on 
this occasion (Lev x) 3. A directory of 
ceremonial purity (x1 —xvi ), containing laws 
con *erning foods that defile, diseases or nat- 
ural functions that render unclean, and the 
ceremonial national purification (already 
prescribed, Ex xxx 10). This directory 1s 
asc1ibed to Moses as the representative of 
Jehovah (Lev x 1, etc), when Israel was 
in the wilderness (xiv 34; xvi 1). 4. The 
law of holiness (xvu-xxvi ), statutes con- 
cerning holiness of life, given by Moses 
(xvi 1, ete ), at Sinai (xxv 1, xxvi 46; ep. 
xxiv 10) These several collections are fol- 
lowed by an appendix on vows, tithes, and 
things devoted (xxvii) Occasionally a law 
is repeated in a new connection and fora 
different purpose At times also the legisla- 
tion 1s interrupted by the narrative of events 
that led to enactments (x 1-7, 12-20, xx1. 
24, xxiv 10-23) Possiblv some laws, but 
certainly not all, that were framed after the 
departure from Sinai were inserted for the 
sake of convenience in their proper place 
among the laws relating to the same sub- 
ject. 

Throughout the book but one sanctuary 
(xix 21 et passim) and one altar for all Israel 
are recognized (1 3, vil 3; xvu. 8, 9), and 
the sons of Aaron are the sole priests (i 5). 
The Levites are only incidentally mentioned 
(xxv. 32, 33). Variations in the laws or 
their statement as found m Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy are intelligible when 1t is 
remembered that 1 Leviticus 1s a man- 
ual for the priests, to guide them through the 
technicalities of the ritual; while Deuteron- 
omy 1s primarily not a law book at all, but a 
popular address to instruct the people in their 
own duties and to exhort them to fidelity. 
Deuteronomy omits matters of detail which 
concern priests only. 2. The laws of Le- 
viticus are dated at Sinai an entire generation 
before the addresses contained 1n Deuteron- 
omy were delivered at Shittim. Accordingly 
the legislation of Leviticus is presupposed in 
Deuteronomy. This is the standpoint of the 
Bible. 


Libertines 
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The essentials of the legislation of Leviti- 
cus are reflected in the history in the early 
recognition of the Aaronic priesthood So far 
as the evidence reaches, the priests were sons 
of Aaron exclusively (Deut x. 6; Josh. xiv. 
1; xxi. 4 and 18 with 1 Kin. ii. 26, Judg. 
xx 27, 28; 1 Sam 1. 3; 11. 27, 28; xiv. 3; 
xxi 6 with 1 Chron. xxiv. 3; 1 Sam xxn. 
10, 11, 20; xxiii. 6; and 2 Sam. vin 17 with 
Ezra vii 3and 1 Chron. xxiv 3). The Le- 
vites are sojourners and subordinate (Judg. 
Xvi 7-9; xix.1; 1 Sam. v1.15; 2 Sam. xv. 
24). Compare also the one house of the 
Lord (Judg. xviii. 31; xix. 18; 1 Sam 1 7, 
24; iit. 3; iv 3), and the feast of the Lord, 
at the tabernacle visited by all Israel (Judg. 
xxi. 19; 1 Sam i. 3: ii 14, 22, 29); see fur- 
ther the articles Priest, HIGH PRIEST, LE- 
VITES, ALTAR, DEUTERONOMY. 


Lib’er-tines [freedmen]. 

A section of the Jewish community who 
had a synagogue at Jerusalem, and were 
among the foes of the first martyr, Stephen 
(Acts vi 9). They were probably Jews, 
who, having been taken prisoners in bat- 
tle by Pompey and other Roman generals, 
had been bondsmen at Rome, but were after- 
wards restored to liberty. 


Lib’nah [whiteness, pellucidness]. 

1 An encampment of the Israelites in the 
wilderness (Num xxxii1 20). Situation un- 
known. 

2. A city in the lowland between Mak- 
kedah and Lachish (Josh x. 29-31), captured 
by Joshua (30, 39; xii. 15). It was situ- 
ated in the territory allotted to Judah (xv. 
42), and was subsequently assigned to the 
descendants of Aaron (xxi. 13; 1 Chron. vi 
57) When Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, 
was king, Libnah revolted against Judah (2 
Kin vui 22; 2 Chron xxi. 10). Sennach- 
erib, king of Assyria, warred against it (2 
Kin. xix. 8; Is xxxvii. 8). The father of 
Hamutal, the mother of Jehoahaz and Zede- 
kiah, was from this place (2 Kin. xxiii 31; 
xxiv 18; Jer. lii.1). Exact situation is un- 
known. 

Lib’nt [white, pure]. 

1. Son of Gershon, and grandson of Levi. 
He was founder of a minor tribal family or 
father’s house (Hx. vi 17; Num iii 18, 21; 
xxvi 58). 

2. A Levite, family of Merari, house of 
Mahli (1 Chron. vi 29). 


Lib’y-a and Libyans. 

A rendering of Put (Jer. xlvi 9; Ezek. 
xxx 5; xxxviii. 5in A V) and Lubsm (Dan. 
xi. 43) A country and its inhabitants in the 
western part of Lower Egypt or on its bor- 
ders. The people are said to be distinguished 
by the Egyptians as Tehenu ; later Pit, Phaiait, 
probably equivalent to the Hebrew Put ; and 
Rebu or Lebu, that isin Hebrew Lubem, and 
others. The Libya of the Romans was an 
immense and vaguely defined tract extend- 
ing from the Nile delta and valley westward 


across the entire African continent. It com- 
prised all north Africa west of Egypt, ex- 
cept the small Greek settlements of Cyrene 
and Barca, and the Phoenician colomes of 
Carthage, Utica, and Hippo It was nearly 
all a sandy desert, studded here and there 
with oases, on which palms grew. Its tribes 
were brave, but were not very fornidable, 
owing to their being scattered and unable to 
unite The Romans divided the Af1ican re- 
gion bordering the Mediterianean as far west 
as the Syrtis Major, or the country between 
Egypt and the province of Africa, into Libya 
Marmarica 1n the east and Libya Cy1enaica 
or Pentapolis in the west The latter was 
formed with Crete into a province in 67 B ¢ 
Its capital was Cyrene, and 1t was from this 
western province that representatives were 
present at Jerusalem on Pentecost (Acts 11. 
10; cp Antiq xvi 6, 1). 

Lice. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Kinnam or 
Kinnim (Ex. vin. 16-18; Ps ev 31), referring 
to some small insect noxious to man 
Josephus understood the word to mean lice 
(Antiq 1: 14, 3) The Septuagint renders 1t 
by sknaps, an aphis or other small insect that 
sucks or gnaws’ R. V. margin translates 1t 
sandflies or fleas 


Lic’tor. See PRAETOR. 
Lieu-ten’ant. See SATRAP. 


Lign-al’oes [wood or tree aloes]. 
ALOES, 


Lig’ure. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Leshem, a 
pom, the first stone in the third row of the 

igh priest’s breastplate (Ex xxvii 19). 
This translation is derived from the Sep- 
tuagint, Vulgate and Josephus (War v 5, 7) ; 
but it 1s impossible to identify the hgurium 
of the ancients with any known gem The 
R Mf renders the Hebrew word by jacinth or 
an)oer 


Lik’hi [characterized by knowledge] 

A Manassite, family of Shemida (1 Chron. 
vii. 19). 

Lil’y. 

1 The rendering of the Hebrew words 
Shoshan, Shoshannah, and Shushan. The plant 
so designated is found in pastures where 
sheep and gazelles feed (Song ii 16; iv. 5; 
vi 3), and among thorns (ii 2), besides being 
cultivated in gardens (vi 2) It was so much 
at home in valleys that it was designated the 
lily of the valleys (Song ii 1). It was a 
sweet-scented plant, dropping a myrrh-hke 
perfume (v 13). The Hebrew word was ren- 
dered krinon by the Greek translators The 
krinon is a plant which grows beside the 
water (Ecclus. 1 8) and among the grass of 
the field (Mat. vi 28) It is often mentioned 
in connection with frankincense and the rose 
(Ecclus. xxxix. 13, 14). Itis the type of a life 
of beautiful deeds. The high priest, coming 
forth from the sanctuary is compared witb 


See 


Linen 


it (1. 8). It excels Solomon in his glonous 
array (Mat. v1. 29). 

The words shushan and krinon were not 
always used with reference to the lily in 1ts 
modern scientific sense; but included with 


Scarlet Turk’s Cap (Lilium chalcedonecum) 


the true lily various plants that resemble the 
hly. The lotus was known to the ancient. 
Egyptians by the name of seshnwn, and is 
called by Herodotus krmon (u 92). The 
ordinary word for a lily in Arabic is still 
stisan; but it 1s used generically rather than 


Red Anemone (Anemone coronana). 


specifically, including the tulip and even the 
anemone and ranunculus. What varieties 
of lily were anciently cultivated in the gar- 
dens of Palestine is not known. In the 
fields the scarlet Turk’s cap (Lilium chalce- 
donicum) grows sparingly. Besides the true 
lily, other genera of the order Liliacex, as 


hyacinths and tulips, grow in profusion in 
the spring A fine, dark violet flower, 
known as siisan, 1s found far and wide 
in the Hauran. Thomson describes a 
splendid iris, which he calls the Huleh lily, 
growing among the oak woods around the 
northern base of Tabor and on the hills of 
Nazareth The flower is dark purple and 
white He believes that it 1s the lily re- 
ferred to by Jesus. Red anemones are s0 
marked a feature of the valleys of Palestine 
in the spring that various travelers, Tristram 
included, have suggested that Anemone coro- 
nara, the red variety of which is very com- 
mon, was probably the lily of the N. T., 
while others would identify the anemone 
with the rose of Sharon See Rosr 


Lime. 

A materia] prepared hy burning limestone, 
Shells, and other calcareous substances (Is. 
xxxili. 12; Amos n. 1), and used for making 
mortar and plaster, and for whitewashing 
walls (Deut xxvu 2,1n E V plaister; Mat. 
xx 27; Acts xxi 3). See MORTAR. 


Lin’en. 

1. Fine linen is the rendering of the Hebrew 
word Shesh, white, applied to a stuff of 
which vestments were made It was 1n it 
that Joseph was arrayed by Pharaoh’s order 
(Gen xh 42) Of this matenal also were 
made the curtains, vail, and door hang- 
ings of the tabernacle (Ex. xxvi 1, 31, 36), 
and the hangings for the gate of the court 
and for the court itself (xxvn 9, 16, 18). 
The distinguishing attire of the high priest 
consisted of the ephod, breastplate, robe of 
blue, and the gold plate on the miter; and 
of these the ephod and breastplate contained 
fine linen (Ex xxv. 6,15) Other official 
garments were common to the high priest 
and the oidinary priest, the tunic, girdle, 
breeches, and headdress (Ex xxvii 40-42; 
XxxIx 27-29; cp Lev xvi 4) The head- 
dress, however, of the high piiest was a 
miter or turban, while a simple cap appears 
to have been worm by the ordinary pniest. 
Of these four articles of priestly dress, the 
girdle was embroidered, consisting largely 
of linen (Ex xxxix 29). The three other 
garments were made of fine white linen ex- 
clusively (xxviii 39; xxxix. 27, 28) On 
the margin of Gen. xl. 42 and of Ex. xxv 4 
the R. V. substitutes cotton. On the margin 
of Ex. xxviii 39 the R V., referring to the 
coat and miter of the high priest, substitutes 
silk. The same Hebrew word is translated 
marble in Esth i 6 and Song v. 15 (where 
the reference is to pillars), and silk in Prov 
xxxi. 22. 

2 The Hebrew word Bad is a synonym for 
shesh, but is more general in its meaning, 
hence it is rendered merely linen (Ex 3xvui 
42 with xxx1x. 28). It sufficiently described 
the material of the priest’s raiment, when 
there was no need to explicitly state the 
quality of the stuff (ibid.; Lev. vi. 10; xvi. 
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4). Of it was made the plain ephod worn by 
the boy Samuel, by the priests at Nob, and 
by David on the occasion of removing the 
ark (1 Sam. il. 18; xxn 18; 2 Sam. vi. 14). 
In it the man with the inkstand in Ezekiel’s 
vision, and Daniel’s heavenly comforter were 
clothed (Ezek 1x. 2; Dan. x. 5). 

3. The rendering of the Hebrew Pishieh, 
flax, the material of which the goods are 
made being thought of (Jer. xin. 1) It 1s 
used in contrast to woolen clothing (Lev. x11. 
47; Deut xxii 11). Itdescribes the material 
of the priestly garments, the headtires, 
breeches, and girdles (Ezek xliv. 17, 1s) 

4, The rendering of the Hebrew Bus, which 
occurs only in the later books, and of the 
Greek Bussos. Of this material were made 
the robe, not the ephod, which David wore 
at the removal of the ark (1 Chron. xv. 27), 
the vail of the temple in part, the other 
stuffs employed being blue, purple, and crim- 
son (2 Chron. 1i1 14), the clothing of the Le- 
vites who were musicians at the dedication 
of the temple (v. 12), the cords which fas- 
tened the hangings in Ahasuerus’ palace 
(Esth 1. 6), the state dress of Mordccai 
(viii. 15), the garments of the mch man at 
whose gate Lazarus sat (Luke xvi. 19), and 
of the luxurious city of Babylon (Rev. xvin. 
16), and the bright and pure raiment of the 
Lamb’s wife (x1x. 8) 

Shesh is originally an Egyptian word, in 
old Egyptian shenti ; busis the Aramaic equiv- 
alent (cp. Targ Onk Gen. xli 42), and bussos 
is etymologically the same word as bus It 
is interesting to note that Ezekiel uses shesh 
for goods imported from Egypt, and bus for 
stuffs that came from Syria Whether the 
words denote linen or fine cotton cloth, or 
comprehend both, 1s much debated. Linen 
and cotton were employed in Egypt from the 
earliest times for mummy cloths 

5. The rendering of the Hebrew word’ Etun, 
from ’atan, to bind (Prov. vu.16,.in R V. yarn). 
It was imported from Egypt, where the most 
skillful manufacturers of linen lived. 

6. Linen yarn is the rendering of the He- 
brew word Mikveh in A. V. of 1 Kin x 28; 
2 Chron 1.16 R Vz. renders it a drove. 
Septuagint and Vulgate regarded the Hebrew 
word as composite, and rendered it ‘‘and 
out of Koe,” which was a place near Egypt, 
according to Eusebius 

7,8. The rendering of the Greek word 
Sidon, a fine Indian cloth, muslin, later 
linen. A tunic or perhaps a shect might be 
made of 1t (Mark xiv. 51), and in this ma- 
terial the body of Jesus was wrapped for 
burial (Mat. xxvi1. 59) It isasynonym of 
othonioi, though more special in meaning 
(Luke xxiii 53 with xxiv 12; John xix 40; 
xx. 5, 7). In classical Greek the latter word 
means cither genuine linen or sail cloth. 

9 The rendering of the Greek anon, linen 
(Rev. xv 6, A V.and margin of R. V). The 
text of R V. has precious stones, from another 
reading luthon 
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Lin’tel. 

The transverse piece of wood or other 
material constituting the upper part of a 
doorway or castment (Ex. xu. 22), called in 
Hebrew Mashkoph. 

1. Lintel 15 also the rendering of the He- 
brew ’Ayi, a ram, 1n 1 Kin. vi. 31, It may 
denote a projecting lintel or post The He- 
brew word occurs eighteen times in an archi- 
tectural sense in Ezek. xl. and xli., where 1t 
is rendered post (ver. 9, ete ), with Jamb on 
the margin of R V. 

2. The rendering of the Hebrew Kuaphior, 
in A. V.of Amosix 1 and Zeph. n. 14, which 
is translated chapiter ww KR. V. In Ex. xxv. 
and xxxvii, where 1t occurs sixtcen times, 1t 
1s rendered knop 1n both versions. 


Li’nus. 

A Christian at Rome who joined Paul in 
sending salutations to Timothy (2 Tim 1v. 
21) According to Ireneus and Eusebius, he 
was the first bishop of Rome See BIsHopr. 
No lofty preemimence was attached to the 
office, for he 1s mentioned without distinction 
between two othe: members of the church at 
Rome 


Li’on. 

The Felis leo of naturalists The hon 1s 
diffused over the whole of Afmea and portions 
of southern Asia, as far cast as the province 
of Guzeratin India It was formerly found 
in Greece, but dves not now occur wild im 
that country or anywhere in Europe’ In 
Scripture times 1t was common in Palestine. 
The Hebrews had no fewer than six words 
to designate it in different states or at suc- 
cessive stz.ges of growth The ordinery words 
were 7a) yeh and 72, which occur eighty times 
inthe O. T Allusion is made to the lwon’s 
strength (2 Sam. 1. 23; Prov. xxx. 30) and 
courage (2 Sam. xvii. 10; Prov xxvii 1), to 
his teeth (Joel 1 6), to his tendency to crouch 
before springing on his victim (Gen. xlix. 9), 
to his tendency to prey on sheep, calves, and 
other beasts (1 Sam. xvii. 31; Is. x1. 6, 7), or 
upon man (1 Kin. xiii. 24; Jer. in 30), and to 
his roaring (Job iv. 10; Prov. xx. 2; 1 Pet 
v 8). He is represented as lurking 1n thick- 
ets (Jer iv. 7), forests (v 6), or other coverts 
(xxv. 38). A special haunt of his appears to 
have been among the trees and bushes fring- 
ing the Jordan (xlix. 19) Of the hving 
creatures seen by Ezekiel in vision one had 
the face of a lion (Ezek. i.10; x.14) The 
first of the four living creatures seen by John 
was like a hon (Rev. iv 7). Our Lord is 
called the Lion of the tribe of Judah (v. 5; 
cp. Gen. xlix. 9). 


Liz’ard. 

Any small lacertilian reptile. It was called 
I'ta’ah by the Hebrews, and was regarded as 
unclean (Lev. xi.30). The R V understands 
the four animals associated with 1t to be the 
gecko, the land crocodile, the sand lizard, and 
the chameleon ; but states on the margin that 
the words are of uncertain meaning, but 
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probably denote four kinds of lizards. Liz- 
ards abound in Palestine and the adjacent 
countries. The number of species 1s very 
great. In the woods and on cultivated ground 
the green lizards are the most beautitul, es- 
pecially Lacerta viridis and L. levis. Of the 
same tamily (Lacertidx), but of a different 
genus (Zovtica), are the wall lizards, which 
appear 1 warm weather in multitudes, crawl- 
ing over walls, rocks, and stony ground. 
Other tamuilies of eriglossate lacertilians are 
represented in Palestine, as the Scincide, 
Zonuride, Aganide, and Montoride. The 
first of these contaims the skinks or sand 
hzards (Lev x1. 30; in A VY. snail) They 
chiefly inhabit desert districts, are generally 
small and of the yellowish color of the desert, 
are aS common as the true lizaid, but unhke 
it do not chmb, and hide themselves under 
stones or by burrowing 1apidly in the ground. 
The family of Zonwiide i represented by 
the glass snake (Pseudopus pallusi). Its hind 
legs are rudimentary, 50 that 1t looks much 
like a snake. It 1s black, and attains a 
length of two or two and a half feet, of 
which the tail forms two-thirds Closely re- 
lated to this family are the Jigamede, con- 
taining Uromastia sponpes This reptile in- 
habits the sandy deserts of Africa and Arabia, 
and 1s common 1n the wilderness of Judwa. 
It attains a length of two feet Its body 1s 
green 1n color, spotted with brown. It has a 
powerful tail, encircled with rows of strong 
spines, which 1t uses as a weapon of defense 
The Hebrew name was sab, rendered great 
lizard (Lev x1 29,1n A V. tortoise) The 
Arabs still call it dabb) = The family of Mon- 
tonide or Varanide contains the monitors, of 
which the land crocodile of the ancients 
(Lev. 41 30; in A V chameleon), commonly 
known as the land monitor, the waran el-’ad 
of the Arabs (Psammosauius scencus), is com- 
mon in southern Judga, the peninsula of 
Sinai, and the sandy parts of Egypt. It 
attains a length of four or five feet, and has 
a long snout, sharp, pointed teeth, and a long, 
tapering tall. The water monitor, waran el- 
bahr (Tlydrosaurus niloticus), 18 slightly larger 
than its congener of the land, and 1s readily 
distinguished from it by the high keel along 
the whole length of its tail Both reptiles 
are extremely rapid in their movements, and 
are strong, fully justifying their supposed 
Hebrew name koah, strength. They feed on 
small lizards and jerboas, and devour the 
eggs and young of the crocodile with avidity. 
They are eaten by the natives. 


Loaf. 

A mass of bread It was made of the flour 
of barley (2 Kin 1v 42; John vi 9) or wheat 
(Lev. xxun. 17 with Ex, xxxiv. 22), round 1n 
shape (Ex. xxix. 23; Judg vui. 5, in Hebrew 
kikkar, disc), and of a size convenient for 
baking and carrying with one (1 Sam. x. 3; 
Mat xiv. 17; John v1.9). See BREAD and 
SHOWBREAD. 


Lo-am/’mi [not my people]. 
The symbolic name of the prophet Hosea’s 
second sun by his wife Gomer (Hos i. 8, 9). 


Loan. 

Anything, especially money, that is lent. 
In the early ages of the Hebrew nation loans 
were not suught for the purpose of obtaining 
capital, but tur the necessaries of life. The 
Israelites were commanded to open their 
heart to their brother, who had fallen into 
poverty, and to lend him sufhcient for his 
need (Deut. xv. 7-11), They were forbidden 
to charge interest for any loan to a poor Isra- 
elite (Ex. xx 25, Lev. xxv. 35-37). But 
unto a foreigner they might lend on interest 
(Deut xx11 20), and the poor Israelite might 
sell himself as a servant (Lev. xxv. 39; 2 
Kin. 1v.1) If a pledge was asked from a 
poor Israelite for a loan, the creditor was not 
to go into the debtor’s house to obtam 1t, but 
to remain outside and allow it to be brought 
out tohim_ If the pledge was a garment, it 
vas to be returned to the owner before the 
evening, as probably 1t might be part of 
his sleeping attire (Ex x10 26, 27). Noone 
was to take the upper or nether millstone as a 
pledge, thus preventing the debtor and his 
family from giinding corm for their daily 
food (Deut. xx1v 6) Nor could anyone take 
a widow’s garment (17) Finally, when the 
seventh year, called the year of release, came, 
the debt was to be forgiven (xv 1-11) The 
practice of suretyship, however, unfortu- 
nately grew up (Prov. v1 1), and in later 
times interest was sometimes exacted for 
loans, although the practice was condemned 
by the prophets (Jer xv 10; Ezek xviii. 13). 
The beneficent regulations of the law were 
systematically ignored after the exile, and 
Nehemiah took vigu1ous measures to termi- 
nate the abuse (Neh v 1-13). The Roman law 
was a marked contrast in its severity to that 
of Muses By a law of the twelve tables a 
creditor could put Ins insolvent debtor in 
fetters and cords Doubtless with allusion 
to the ordinary procedure Jesus describes the 
lord of a debtor as commanding that he, his 
wife, his children, and all that he had, be 
sold in liquidation of the debt (Mat xviii. 
25), and, when he had abused leniency 
which was shown him on his appeal for 
mercy, be dehvered to the torturers till 
he should pay all that was due (34). In 
the time of Christ banking was a regular in- 
stitution (Mat xxv. 27; Luke xix 23). A 
public building was provided in Jerusalem, 
where documents relating to loans, whether 
interest-bearmg or not, might be deposited 
(War 11. 17, 6). See BANK 


Lock. 

A fastening for a door (Judg iii 23), evi 
dently in ancient as in modern times, con- 
sisting of a short bolt of wood, which slides 
through a groove in an upright piece attached 
to the door and enters a socket 1n the door- 
post. Above the groove in the upright are 
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holes containing small iron or wooden pins. 
When the bolt is thrust into the socket, these 
pins drop into corresponding holes 1n the bolt 
and hold itin place The key 1s furnished with 
a like number of projectious, and, when intro- 
duced into a hollow 1n the bolt underneath the 
pins, raises them and allows the bolt to be 
shoved back. When the lock is inside, a hole 
through the door admits the hand with the 
key, and even the hollow 1n the bolt 1s often 
large enough to admit the hand (Song v. 5). 


Lo’cust. 

The rendering of the Hebrew word ’ Arbeh 
and the Greek dAkris, The insect referred to 
is evidently the migratory locust (Gdipoda 
migrato) ia), or in some cases possibly an allied 
insect, Edipoda cinerescens, Acradium peregri- 
num, or other species The locust 1s two inches 
or more 1n length. It 1s a winged, creep- 
ing thing. Like other insects of the order 
Orthoptera, it has four wings. Those of the 
anterior pair are narrow, while those of the 
posterior pair are broader, folded up when 
not in use, and transparent It has six legs, 
on four of which it walks, while the hind- 
most pair, which are much longer than the 
others and equal to the body in length, it uses 


for springing (Lev. xi. 21, 22) The mouth 
is furnished with cutting Jaws, by means of 
which it nips off leaves and blades of grass. 
They were clean insects (ibid), and John 
the Baptist ate them, as many Orientals did 
before him and still do (Mat ii. 4). They 
are prepared by being slightly roasted, dried 
in the sun, and salted. When used the head, 
wings, legs, and intestines are commonly re- 
moved, and only the fleshy portion is eaten. 
The locust is exceedingly destructive to veg- 
etation, and locusts blown into the valley of 
the Nile by the east wind, constituted the 
eighth Egyptian plague (Ex. x. 4, 5, 12, 15, 
19). In some passages, as Judg. vil 12 and 
Jer, xlvi. 23, the A. V. renders ’arbeh grass- 
hopper; the R. V_ uniformly translates it 
locust. The locust is distinguished from the 
grasshopper by the shortness of its antenne. 
It must not be confounded with the harvest 
fly, which is commonly called locust in the 
United States. 

Many other words refer to different species 
of locusts difficult to identify, or some of 
them may mean the migratory locust in dif- 
ferent stages of development (Lev. xi 22; 
Joel i. 4) The eggs of the various species of 
locust are deposited in April or May, in a cy- 
lindrical hole excavated in the ground by the 
female. They are hatched in June. The young 


insect emerges from the egg a wingless larva. 
It enters the pupa state, when it has rudi- 
mentary wings enclosed in cases. It 1s moe 
voracious in this stage of 1ts development 
than at any other period. In another month 
1t casts the pupa or nymph skin, and has be- 
come the 1mago or perfect insect. 


Lod [perhaps, strife, contest]. 

A town of Benjamin, built by the sons of 
Elpaal, a man of Benjamin (1 Chron. vin. 
12), and generally mentioned in connection 
with Ono (Neh. x1. 35). It was inhabited 
after the Babylonian captivity (Ezra u. 
33; Neh. vii. 37), and is believed to have 
been the Lydda of the Greek period (1 Mac. 
x1. 34); see LypDA. It still exists as Ludd, 
about 11 miles southeast of Joppa. In 1t are 
the remains of the church of St George, the 
Christian martyr of Nicomedia and adopted 
in the fourteenth century as the patron saint 
of England, who was said to have been a 
native of the place. 


Lo-de’bar [perhaps, without pasture]. 

A place in Gilead (2 Sam. ix. 4, 53; xvii. 
27), probably the same as Lidebir (Josh. xi. 
26, KR. V. margin). See DEBIR 4. 


Lodge. 

A shelter erected for the watchman of a 
garden for occupation during the time of 
ripe fruit (Is 1 8; 1n xxiv 20, A V cottage, 
R. V. hut) Not immprobably the structure 
intended 1s the kind built among the branches 
of a tree or, where trees are lacking, upon 
posts, and consisting of a rude floo1, a roof 
of mats or branches, and sides of branches. 


Log [depth] 

A Jewish measure of capacity used spe- 
cially for oil (Lev. xiv. 10, 12, 15, 21, 24). 
The rabbins believe 1t to have contained 
twelve hins, so that 1t equaled the 720th 
part of an homer or about three gills. 


Lo’is. 
Timothy’s grandmother, a women 9f un- 
feigned faith (2 Tim. i. 5). 


Look’ing-glass. See MIRROR. 


Lord. 

When used of God and printed in small 
letters with only the initial a capital, it 
is usually the rendering of the Hebrew 
’Adon, master (Ex xxiii 17; Ps cxiv 7), 
much more frequently of ’“donay, properly 
my master (Ex iv 10; Is xl. 10), or of the 
Greek Kurios, master, sir (Mat. i.20) When 
printed in small capitals, it represents the 
Hebrew YHVH, Jehovah, the most sacred 
and incommunicable name of God, used of 
himself alone (Gen. ii. 4) See JEHOVAH. 

Lord of Hosts. See Host. 

Lord’s Day. 

The day specially associated with the Lord 
fesus Christ. The expression occurs but once 
in the N. T., where John says, “I was in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s day’’ (Rev. i. 10). Vari- 
ous interpretations have been offered. 1. 
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John, itis said, is speaking of the Sabbath 
or seventh day of the week, which God him- 
self has called “My holy day” (Is. lviii. 
13). Butif he intended the seventh day, 1t 
1s strange that he did not use the customary 
designation. 2. It1is held to be the day of 
Christ’s birth. But that day is unknown, 
and 1t was not known or observed by the 
primitive church. 3. It 1s contended that 
the expression Lord’s day is the same as 
the day of the Lord in 2 Pet. 1. 10, where 
1t undoubtedly means the day of the second 
advent, and John would state that he was 
rapt, 1n vision, tu the daycf judgment But 
John 1s apparently dating his vision. In the 
preceding sentence he mentions the place 
where he was at the time he received the 
revelation, the isle of Patmos; and declares 
the cause of his being on that island In 
this sentence he states the day when he had 
the vision. It1s also to be noticed that he 
does not speak of the day of the Lord, which 
is the constant designation of the day of the 
second advent, but uses the adjective 
kuriaké ; a distinction which was observed 
ever afterwards between the day of the 
second advent and the first day of the week 
when Christ rose from the dead. 4. It has 
been thought possible that John means the 
anniversary of the resurrection But none 
of the early fathers can be quoted either for 
this interpretation or for this use of the 
designation Lord’s day. 5 Friday or cruci- 
fixion day, which, however, seems to have 
had no special honor from the apostles, 
this being reserved fur 6 Sunday or resurrec- 
tion day On the resurrection day itself 
our Lord appeared to his disciples (Luke 
xxiv 13-49; John xx 1-25) After eight 
days, which in ordinary usage meant a week, 
Jesus a second time honored the first dav of 
the week (John xx 26). Since Pentecost oc- 
euired fifty days after the second day of 
unleavened bread (Levy xxii. 11, 15, see 
WEEKS, FEAST OF), 1t probably fell on the 
first dav of the week 1n the year of Christ's 
crucifixion; and sothe effusion of the Holy 
Spirit took place on the first day of the 
week (Actsii 1). The Christians at Troas in 
Paul’s time seem to have regarded that day 
as the stated one on which they were accus- 
tomed to assemble to break bread ‘Acts xx. 
7). On the same day of the week the Chris- 
tians were to lay by them m store the money 
which they designed to give in charity (1 
Cor. xvi 2). These passages, aided by reason- 
ings on more general principles, have led the 
great majority of Christians to consider the 
Lord’s day a day set apart by the example 
of our Lord and his apostles for sacred pur- 
poses, and standing 1n a certain relation to 
the Sabbath of the ten commandments: see 
SABBATH It may be added that some mem- 
bers of the primitive church made no dis- 
tinction between days, including Jewish 
festivals and Sabbaths and possibly the 
first day, mghtly or wrongly esteeming 


every day alike. They were not to be 
harshly judged, they were acting out of the 
fear of God (Rom. xiv. 5). Some of the 
Jewish converts continued to keep the sev- 
entb day and the Jewish festivals. It was a 
matter of liberty (Col. ii. 16), so long as the 
convert did not regard the observance as 
necessary to salvation (Gal. iv. 10). 


Lord's Sup’per. 

The name given by Paul to the com- 
memorative ordinance instituted by our Lord 
on the evening preceding his crucifixion (1 
Cor xi. 20). Paul’s account is the earliest 
record of the institution of the supper by at 
least two or three years. It was written 
probably early in A. D. 57, just twenty-seven 
years after the supper was instituted The 
apostle had introduced it five years earlier, 
when he organized the Cormthian church 
and “delivered unto them” the o1dinance 
(23). He pledges his own truthfulness and 
authority for the correctness of his account 
by saying, ‘‘I received and I delivered ” ; 
and he refers to the source of his information - 
he had not been an eyewitness of the event, 
he had not been present at the institution of 
the supper, but he had received from the Lord 
what he had delivered unto them. These 
words are capable of two interpretations: 
either Paul had been granted a special com- 
munication direct from the risen Lord. or 
else he had received the account from the 
Lord through the Lord’s apostles, participants 
in the first supper Matthew an eyewitness 
and Mark, the companion of Peter who was 
present at the institution of the supper, also 
record the circumstances ; and so does Paul’s 
companion, Luke Wishing to fulfill all right- 
eousness and to honor the ceremonial law 
whilst yet 1t continued, Jesus made arrange- 
ments to eat the passover with his disciples 
(Mat xxvi 17-19) As the paschal lamb was 
killed in the evening, and 1ts flesh eaten the 
same evening, the paschal feast necessanly 
took place in the evening (Mat xxvi 20) 
Wine mixed with water had come into use on 
such occasions, because that was regarded as 
the best way of using the best wine (cp 2 Mac. 
xv. 39). When, therefore, our Lord was 
about to follow up the supper by the com- 
munion, there was wine mixed with water 
on the table. So also was there unleavened 
bread He and his disciples were sitting 
(Mat xxvi 20), by which 1s meant that, 
after the custom of that time, they half sat, 
half reclined on couches (Mark xiv. 18, R. V. 
margin). When the paschal feast was fin- 
ished, Jesus took bread and blessed it, at the 
same time rendemng thanks for it, and, 
giving it to the disciples, said: “‘ This is my 
body which is given for you: this do m re- 
membrance of me ” And the cup in like man- 
ner after supper, saying: “ This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood, even that which is 
poured out for you” (Luke xxii. 19, 20, 
R.V ), ‘‘ which 1s shed for many unto remis. 
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object for which the Lord’s Supper was in- 
stituted was to keep him in remembrance 


sion of sins” (Mat. xxvi. 28, R. V.). 


(Luke xxii. 19). It was to show forth the 
Lord’s death till he come (1 Cor. x1. 20, 26). 
The feast was not confined to the apostles 
nor to the Jewish Cunistians, but was cele- 
brated in the churches of the gentiles also, 
for instance at Cormmth (1 Cor x 15-21). It 
was understood to be the privilege of the 
church for all time. The table on which the 
bread was placed was known as the Lord’s 
table (x. 21); the cup of wine retained the 
old name which it bore at the Jewish pass- 
over, cup of blessing (x. 16), and was also 
called the cup of the Lord (21; x1. 27). 


Lo-ru/ha-mah [not having obtained 
mercy}. 

The symbolic name of the prophet Hosca’s 
daughter by his wife Gomer (Hos. 1. 6, 8). 


Lot, I. 

The use of the lot to determine doubtful 
questions was much in vogue among the na- 
tions of antiquity (Esth. iii. 7; Jon. i. 7; 
Mat xxv. 35). Stones or inscribed tablets 
or the like were put into a vessel and, having 
been shaken, were drawn out or cast forth. 
The act was commonly preceded by prayer, 
and was an appeal to God to decide the mat- 
ter (Acts i 23-26; Dad in. 316-325; vu. 
174-181). In the early history of the Jewish 
people God was pleased to use the lot as a 
method of making known his will, so that 
the weighty statement was made in Prov. 
xvi. 33, ‘‘ The lot 1s cast into the lap; but the 
whole disposing thereof 1s of the Lord.” 
The land of Canaan was divided among the 
twelve tribes by lot (Josh xiv 2; xvui 6); 
for the method, see CANAAN. On one occa- 
sion Saul and Jonathan stood on one 
side and Jonathan cast lots against the 
people. The king and his son being thus 
singled out, they cast lots with each other, 
Jonathan being finally pointed out by this 
method of inquiry (1 Sam. xiv. 40-45) The 
courses of the priests, etc, were settled by 
lot (1 Chron xxiv. 5, seq) By casting lots 
after prayer the question was decided 
whether Joseph Barsabbas or Matthias should 
be Judas Iscariot’s successor in the apostle- 
ship (Acts i. 15-26). This method of selec- 
tion was not repeated by the apostles after the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. 


Lot, II. [covering, or myrrh]. 

Son of Haran, Abraham’s brother, and 
consequently nephew to the patriarch him- 
self, whom he accompanied from Mesopo- 
tamia to Canaan (Gen. xi. 31; xii 5), and to 
and from Egypt (xiii. 1). Like his uncle, he 
acquired much cattle; and his herdsmen 
and those of Abraham quarreled over the 
pasturage. Abraham proposed that he and 
Lot separate, and generously invited Lot to 
choose first. Lot, seeing that the hills were 
less fertile than the valley of the Jordan, 


chose the latter, and became a resident in 
Sodom He did not take into account the 
character of the people among whom he was 
going to settle, and the probable effect of 
their evil example on his family, though he 
maintained his own integrity among thei 
and was distressed from day to day by the 
sight and the story of lawless deeds (2 Pet. 
n. 8) During the invasion of Chedorlaomer 
and his confederate kings, Lot was made pris- 
oner, and owed his release to the courage 
and skill of Abraham (Gen xin. 2-x1Vv. 16). 
When two angels were sent to Sodom to warn 
him of its approaching destruction, the con- 
duct of the mob toward these strangers 
showed how ripe the city was for destruc- 
tion. Lot was saved from its overthrow; 
but his wife, looking back, was killed, being 
overwhelmed by a shower of falling salt. 
His sons-in-law, probably prospective ones 
(xix. 14, R V margin, cp 8), remained 
behind, and perished (xix. 1-29; Wisd x. 
6-9) Soon afterwards, under the influence 
of wine, Lot unconsciously became a partic- 
ipant in abhorrent deeds. The Moabites and 
Ammonites were his descendants (30-33). 


Lo’tan. 

A tribe of Horites, dwelling in mount Seir 
(Gen xxxv1 20) and governed by a chieftain 
(29). 


Love’ Feasts. 

The rendering of the Greek Agapai in 2 
Pet. i: 13, R V. (on margin and in A V 
deceivings) In Jude 12 the rendering 1s 
feasts of charity They were entertainments 
held in churches in connection with the 
Lord’s Supper. Chrysostom states that after 
the early community of goods had ceased, the 
wealthier members brought contributions of 
food and drink to the church, of which, at 
the conclusion of the services and after the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, all partook, 
the poorest not excepted, hy this means help- 
ing to promote the principle of love among 
Christians As the purity of the church de- 
clined and ceremony increased, scandals 
arose in connection with these feasts The 
council of Laodicea, A D. 320, and that of 
Carthage, A. D 397, forbade them to be held 
in churches; so did the council of Orleans, 
A D 541, that of Trullo 4 pb. 692, and that 
of Aix-la-chapelle A pb. 816; but all these 
councils together did not quite succeed in 
extinguishing the love feasts’ excessive 
tenacity of life in the western church, 
while in the Greek church they still 
continue to exist. Of more modern reli- 
gious denominations, love feasts were revived 
by the Moravians. John Wesley introduced 
them into the great organization which he 
founded. They exist also among the San- 
demanians. 


Low’land or Sheph’e-lah ; variously rend- 
ered in A. V. by the vale, the valley, the low 
country, the plain. 

The region of low hills between the plain 
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of Philistia and the high central range of 
Palestine. It is descrived by Eusebius (in 
his Onomasticon under Sephéla) as ‘‘ all the low 
country about Eleutheropolis [the modern 
Beit Jibrin] toward the north and west: ” 
but in U. T. times the term comprehended 
the low, hilly country lying to the east and 
south as well. The hills rise to a height of 
from 500 to 800 feet, with a few higher sum- 
mits On their slopes the olive flourishes. 
The district 1s separated from the central 
Judean range by a series of valleys which 
run north and south from Ayalon to near 
Beer-sheba ; and 1t 19 itself cut by several 
wide, fertile valleys which lead from the 
Judgan nidge to the sea. It was assigned, as 
part of their inheritance, to the tribe of 
Judah ; and when they found that they had 
tvo much territory, a small portion of 1t in 
the north was allotted to Dan (Josh xv. 33 
seq ; x1x. 40 seq ). It included such notable 
places as Adullam, Beth-shemesh, Gezer, Eg- 
lon, Lachish, and part of the valleys of 
Ayalon, Sorek, and Elah (33 seq : 1 Sam. 
xvu 1,2, 2 Chron. xxvyu 18). 

Lu’bim. 

An African people from whom Shishak, 
king of Egypt, drew part of hisarmy for the 
invasion of Palestine (2 Chron xn 3, xv. 
8; cp Dan x1 43, Nah iti 9), doubtless the 
primitive Libyans. 


Lu’cas. See LUKE. 


Lu’ci-fer {the hght bearer or bringer]. 

The planet Venus, as the morning star. 
With the exception of the sun and moon, 
Venus is the brightest object in the sky. 
It appears as @ morning or an evening 
star according as it 1s west or east of the 
sun, returning to the same position about 
every nineteen months As the former, 
Venus is the harbinger of daylight The 
prophet likened the splendor of the king of 
Babylon to Lueifer, son of the morning (Ts 
xiv. 12; in R. V day-star), and Jesus calls 
hunself the bright, the morning star (Rev. 
xxn. 16; ep 2 Pet.1 19) The application 
of the name Lucifer to Satan, the rebel angel 
hurled from heaven, has existed since the 
third century, especially among poets Its 
based on the elroneous supposition that 
Luke x 18 is an explanation of Is. xiv. 12 

Lu’ci-us. 

1. A Roman official who in the vear 174 of 
the Seleucidan era, 139-8 B C, issued letters 
in favor of the Jews to various kings subject 
to Rome (1 Mac xv. 16). He 1s entitled a 
consul, which identifies him with Lucius 
Calpurnius Piso, one of the consuls for the 
year 139 B. c. It 1s possible, however, that 
he was the pretor Lucius Valerius who con- 
ducted the proceedings 1n the Roman senate 
which led to their making a league of 
friendship with the Jews, to the issuance of 
the aforementioned letters, and in the days 
of Hyrcanus II. to action favorable to the 
Jews (Antiq. xiv. 8, 5). 


2. A Christian from Cyrene, who was a 
teacher 1n the church at Antioch (Acts xiii. 
1). He1is commonly supposed to have been 
the kinsman of Paul, who at Corinth joined 
with the apostle in sending salutations to the 
brethren at Rome (Rom xvi. 21). 

Lud. 

1. A people classed among the Semites 
(Gen x 22); believed to be the Lydians 
(Antiq. 1. 6, 4; compare order of enumeration 
in Gen ), occupying, however, a wider terri- 
tory than Lydia in western Asia Minor It 
is not clear 1n what manner the Lydians 
were related to the Semites, whether by 
blood or by conquest According to Herod- 
otus (i. 7), their first king was a son of 
Ninus and grandson of Belus, that 1s, he was 
descended from the Assyrians. 

2 <A people related to the Egyptians (Gen. 
x 13), also the country which they inhabited. 
They are mentioned as bowmen in the 
armies of Egypt and Tyre (Jer xlvi. 9; 
Ezek xxvii. 10; xxx 5). Libyans 1s too 
broad a translation (Jer xlyi. 9, A. V.); 
though the Ludim are doubtless to be sought 
in northern Africa, west of the Nile. 


Lu’dim [plural of Lud]; see Lup 2. 


Lu/hith [perhaps, made of planks]. 

A Moabite town approached by an ascent 
(Is xv.5; Jer xlvin 5)° according to Eu- 
sehius and Jerome, Loueitha, between Are- 
opolis, that is Rabbath Moab, and Zoar. 


Luke, in A. V. once Lucas (Philem. 24) 
[N TT. Greek Loukas, probably an abbrevi- 
ation of Latin Lucanus or perhaps Lucilius]. 

A friend and companion of St. Paul, who 
joined him in sending from Rome salutations 
to the Colossian church (Col. iv. 14) and to 
Philemon (Philem 24). In the former place 
he 1s described as ‘‘the beloved physician ” 
and in the latter place as one of the apos- 
tle’s fellow-laborers. He was also with 
Paul in Rome at a later time when 2 Timothy 
was written (2 Tim. iv 11), and then the 
apostle gives a touching tribute to his friend’s 
fidelity in the words ‘‘Only Luke is with 
me.” These are all the notices of Luke by 
name in the N T, for he must not be iden- 
tified with the Lucius of Acts xiii. 1 nor 
with the one mentioned in Rom. xvi. 21; 
see Ltcits We find, however, in the sec- 
ond century the tradition already estab- 
lished that Luke was the author of the Third 
Gospel and of The Acts, both of which were 
certainly written by the same hand (Acts i. 
1). Accordingly we may learn more of him 
from The Acts, in which he intimates his 
presence with Pau] during certain portions 
of the latter’s missionary journeys by the 
use of “we” or ‘‘us” in the narrative (Acts 
xvi. 10-17; xx. 5-xxi. 18; xxvii 1-xxviii 
16). From these passages it appears that 
Luke joined Paul on the second missionary 
journey at Troas and went with him to 
Philipp1. Again on the third journey Luke 
reyoined the apostle at Philippi and went 


Lute. See PSALTERY. 


Luz [almond tree]. 

1. A Canaanite town, afterwards Bethel 
(Gen. xxviii 19; xxxv 6; xlvini 3; Josh. 
xviii. 13; Judg i.23) In Josh. xvi 2 it is 
distinguished from Bethel and located to the 
west. See BETHEL 

2. A town in the Hittite country, built by 
an inhabitant of Luz in mount Ephraim, who 
betrayed that town to the Israelites and was 
allowed by them to depart with his family 
uninjured (Judg i 22-26). Site unknown. 
About 12 miles southeast by east of Sidon is 
the town Luezeh, and 43 miles west by north 
of Banias is the ruin Luweiziyeh. 


Lyc-a-o’ni-a [popularly interpreted as per- 
taining to king Lycaon or abounding 1n were- 
wolves] 

An elevated, rugged, inland district of 
Asia Minor, bounded on the north by Gala- 
tia, on the south by Cilicia and Isauna, on 
the east by Cappadocia, and on the west by 
Phrygia. It was mainly suitable for pastur- 
age only. Its pecuhar dialect, probably 
mingled Greek and Syriac, was still spoken 
when Paul visited the district and preached 
in three of its cities, Iconlum, Deibe, and 
Lystra (Acts xin. 51-x1v 23, especially 11). 


Ly’ci-a [explained as pertaining to Lycus, 
son of Pandion (Herod i 173)] 

A province of Asia Minor, jutting south- 
ward into the Mediterranean Sea, and 
bounded on the north by Cana, Phrygia, 
Pisidia, and Pamphyha Paul on his Jast 
voyage to Jerusalem passed Rhodes, an island 
off its western coast, aud landed at Patara, 
within its limits, where he took ship for 
Phoenicia (Acts xx1 1,2) On his voyage to 
Rome he landed at Myra, another city of 
Lycia, whence he sailed in an Alexandnan 
vessel bound for Italy (xxvu. 5, 6). 

Lyd'da. 

A village of considerable size near Joppa 
(Acts ix 38; Antiq. xx. 6, 2), probably the 
town called Lod in the O T. The gospel 
early took root in it (Actsix 32). Shortly 
before 153 B.c. the town with the district 
about it formed a distinct government in 
connection with Samaria, but in 145 B.c 1t 
was transferred to Judea (1 Mac. xi. 34; ep. 
28; x. 30, 38). Peter visited it, and his cure 
of /Eneas through the name of Jesus re- 
sulted in a large increase of disciples (Acts 1x. 
33-35). It was burnt by Cestius in the time 
of Nero, but was soon rebuilt (War i. 19, 1). 
See Lop. 


Lyd'i-a [nominally from Ludos, its reputed 
founder (Herod 1. 7)]. 

1. A region on the western coast of Asia 
Minor, with Sardis for its capital. Thyatira 
and Philadelphia were within its limits. It 
was very fertile and had a mild climate, and 
consequently it was densely populated. The 
customs of its inhabitants were Semitic in 
character, and their religion was apparently 


a mingling of Syrian and Phrygian worship 
(Duncaer) The state rose to power about 
689 B. Cc, under Gyges, when the Greeks on 
the coast and the tribes of Asia Minor were 
subdued. In 549 B. c Croesus, the last king, 
was defeated by Cyrus, and Lydia became a 
Persian province It never regained inde- 
pendence. Antiochus III, of Syna, was 
forced to cede it to the Romans (ep 1 Mac. 
viii 8) Many Jews dwelt there (Antiq. xn 
3, 4), and Christian churches were founded 
(Rev. 1 11) 

2. A woman of Thyatira, a town of Lydia, 
though it is nof* known whether this was the 
origin of her name. Thyatira was noted for 
its dyeing, and Lydia made her living in 
Philippi, to which she had removed, by sell- 
ing purple dyes or dved goods. She was a 
worshiper of God before Paul arrived at 
Philippi. She received the gospel of Christ 
gladly, and, though by birth an Asiatic, be- 
came Paul’s first convert in Macedonia and 
Europe. At her urgent invitation Paul and 
his missionary associates took up thei abode 
with her; and when Paul and Silas were 
released from prison, to which they had been 
consigned after a motof which they were the 
innocent cause, they returned to her house 
(Acts xvi. 14, 15, 40). 

Ly-sa’ni-as [ending sadness]. 

A tetrarch of Abilene 1n the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius (Luke 11.1). Some eritics have 
thought that Lysanias, son of Ptolemy, who 
ruled Chalcis in Celesyria during the years 
40 to 34 B.c (Antiq xiv. 13, 3, xv. 4.1), 
gave name to this tetrarchy, and that Luke 
is in error. But the highest authorities ex- 
plain the facts in a very different manner. 
Lysanias who ruled Chalcis 1s never called 
tetrarch, and Abila nowhere appears in his 
dominions From Antiq xv 10, 1-3, 1t ap- 
pears that the house or territory of Lysamias 
was hired by Zenodourus about 25 B. c., be- 
came known as the country of Zenodorus, 
lay between Trachonitis and Galilee, chiefly 
about Paneas and Ulatha, and hence appar- 
ently did not include Chalcis in Colesyria, 
and strictly speaking was distinct from Ba- 
tanea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis These 
districts were bestowed on Herod the Great 
and passed to his son Philip the tetrarch, 
Augustus confirming to him Batanea, Tra- 
chonitis, Auranitis, and part of the house of 
Zenodorus (xvii. 11, ©) which included Paneas 
(8,1). Ina D.37 the emperor Caligula made 
Herod Agrippa king of the tetrarchy of 
Philip and added the tetrarchy of Lysanias 
(xvii. 6, 10). This latter tetrarchy had its 
capital at Abila, some eighteen miles north- 
west of Damascus, and was distinct from the 
kingdom of Chalcis (xix 5, 1; xx. 7,1; War 
ii. 11,5). In the reign of the emperor Tibe- 
rius the region about Abila was ruled by a 
tetrarch named Lysanias (see ABILENE), in 
exact agreement with Luke’s statement. 
Although far north, it may have been the re- 


Lysias 
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maining part of the country of Zenodorus, 
which after his death and the division of his 
land, as before mentioned, had been formed 
into a tetrarchy or kingdom under a younger 
Lysanias, perhaps of the same line as the 
former ruler of Chalcis. 


Ly’si-as. 

1 A general of the army of Syria during 
the reigns of Antiochus Epiphanes and An- 
tiochus Eupator When Antiochus Epiphanes 
went to Persia about 165 B Cc, he appointed 
Lysias, who was of royal blood, viceroy dur- 
ing hi absence, with the duty of quelling 
the Jewish insurrection underthe Maccabees 
(1 Mae ni 32-37). After operating through 
others, Lysias found it necessary to take the 
field himself; but he was defeated by Judas 
with great loss (38-40 , 1v 1-22, 28-35) When 
the news of Antiochus’ death arrived in 163 
B c, Lysias seized the reins of government 
and ruled in the name of the young Antio- 
echus, although the late king had named 
Philip for regent during the minority of the 
heir to the throne (v1 14-17) In this capacity 
Lysias undertook another campaign against 
the Jews He gained a victory over Judas 
and laid siege to Jerusalem; but the news 
that Philip was on his way from Persia to 
claim the regency, compelled him to make 
terms of peace with the Jews and return tu 
Antioch (v1 28-63). He maintained himself 
successfully against Philip, but was put to 
death in 162 B C by Demetrius I (vu. 1-4) 


2. Roman commandant at Jerusalem, who 


rescued Paul from the mob of Jews (Acts 
xxl. 24) See CLAUDIUs LYSIAS. 

Lys’tra. 

A city of Lycaonia and a Roman colony, 
where Paul cured a man crippled from birth, 
and would have been worshiped as a god had 
he not refused. It was there also that he 
was stoned and left for dead (Acts xiv 6-21; 
27Tim.1i1 11). Eitherat Lystra or Derbe he 
first met Timothy (Acts xvi. 1, 2). The site 
is Zoldera, one mile north of Khatyn Serai 
and twenty-two miles south-southwest of 
Iconium. 


M. 


Ma’a-cah, in A. V. often Maachah, and in 
R V of Josh xni. 13 Maacath, the archaic 
Oe aie spelling [compression, oppres- 
s10n]. 

1 A place in Syria (2Sam x 6, 8), some- 
times called Aram-maacah or Syria-maachah 
(1 Chron. xix 6,7); see ARAM 2 (4) Its 
inhabitants were descended from Nahor (Gen. 
Xxii 24). 

2. Wife of Machir, the son of Manasseh (1 
Chron. vii. 15, 16). 

3 A concubine of Caleb, the son of Hezron 
(1 Chron. ii 48). 

4. Wife of Jehiel and ancestress of king 
Saul (1 Chron. viii. 29; ix. 35). 


5 Daughter of Talmai. king of Geshur. 
She hecame one of David’s wives and mother 
of Absalom (2 Sam 1i1 3). 

6 Father of Hanan, one of David’s mighty 
men (1 Chron x: 43). 

7. Father of the ruler of the Simeonites in 
David’s reign (1 (Chron xxvii 16) 

8 Father of Solomon’s royal contemporary 
Achish of Gath (1 Kin 11 39); see ACHISH. 

9 Wife of Rehohoam, and daughter, or in 
view of 2 Chron xi 2 perhaps, the grand- 
daughter, of Absalom (1 Kin xv 2; 2 Chron. 
x1. 20-22), and mother of king Abijah. After 
the death of the latter, she remained queen- 
mother (q*berah) ; but her grandson Asa took 
this position from her because she had made 
an ahominable image foran Asherah (2 Chron 
xv 16 R V) = She 1s called Michaiah in 2 
Chron xili. 2: but this is probably a textual 
corruption, for in the seven other places 
where her name occurs it 1s Maacah 


Ma-ac’a-thite in A V Maachathite, but 
in Deut iii 14 Maachathi, the Hebrew form 
instead of the English 

A descendant of a person named Maacah, 
or a native or inhabitant of the Syrian king- 


dom of Maacah or of the town of Beth-maa- 
cab in Naphtali (Josh. xn. 5; 2 Sam xxui 
34) 
Ma’a-chah. See MAACAH. 
Ma-ach’a-thi. See MAACATHITE. 
Ma/’a-dai [perhaps, wavering] 
A son of Buni, induced by Ezra to put 
away his toreign wife (Ezra x 34) 


Ma-a-di’ah [ornament of Jehovah]. 

A chief of the priests who returned from 
the Babylonian captivity (Neh. xii 5, 7) In 
the next generation, a father’s house among 
the priests, which occupies the same position 
in the corresponding catalogue, bears the 
name Moadiah (ver 17). The reason for this 
traditional variation 1s not yet clear  Pet- 
haps the name should always be pronounced 
Moadiah. 

Ma/ai. 

A priest who blew a trumpet at the dedi- 
cation of the second temple (Neh x11. 36) 


Ma’‘a-leh-a-crab’bim. See AKRABBIM. 


Ma/’a-rath [a place bare of trees]. 

A town mm the hill country of Judah (Josh. 
xv 59), doubtless north of Hebron and near 
Halhul. 

Ma’a-reh-ge’ba [place destitute of trees 
at Geba] 

A place adjacent to Geba (Judg xx _ 33, 
R. V.). On the margin it 1s translated the 
meadow of Geba or Gibeah ; 1n the text of 
A. V, the meadows of Gibeah. 

Ma’a-sai, in A. V. Ma-as’i-ai [perhaps, 
work of Jehovah] 

A priest of the family of Immer (1 Chron. 
ix. 12). The name may be an abbreviation of 
Maaseiah by curtailment or possibly another 
form of that word ; or perhaps it is an acci- 
dental transposition of the letters of Amasai. 


Maaseiah 


Ma-a-se’iah [work of Jehovah]. 

1. A Levite of the second degree, who 
acted as porter in the reign of David (1 Chron. 
xv. 18), and played a psaltery (ver 20) 

2. One of the captains of hundreds, who 
cooperated with the high priest Jehoiada in 
overthrowing Athaliah and placing Joash on 
the throne of Judah (2 Chron xxiii. 1). 

3. An officer who seems to have acted with 
Jeiel the Levite in keeping a list of the mili- 
tary men in Uzzah’s reign (2 Chron. xxvi. 
11). 

4. A prince of the royal house, a son of 
Jotham more probably than of Ahaz, since 
the latter was too young to have adult chil- 
dren He was slain during Pekah’s invasion 
of Judah (2 Chron. xxviii 7) 

5. The governor of Jerusalem in Josiah’s 
reign (2 Chron. xxxiv. 8) 

6. Ancestor of Seraiah and Baruch (Jer 
xxxii. 12; 11 59, A V) The name is radi- 
cally different from that which 1s elsewhere 
represented by Maaseiah See MAHFEIAH 

7. Father of the false prophet Zedekiah 
(Jer. xxix. 21). 

8. A priest, father of the temple official 
Zephaniah (Jer xxi. 1; xxix 25) 

9 Son of Shallum and doorkeeper of the 
temple (Jer. xxxv. 4) He was doubtless a 
Levite (1 Chron xxvi 1). See SHALLUM 

10 A man of Judah, family of Shelah. 
He lived at Jerusalem after the captivity 
(Neh. xi. 5). 
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11. A Benjamite, whose descendants lived | 


at Jerusalem after the captivity (Neh x1 7). 

12-15. A man of the house of Pahath- 
moab and three priests, one a member of the 
house of the high priest Jeshua, one of the 
house of Harim, and the third of the house 
of Pashhur, each of whom put away his for- 
eign wife (Ezra x. 18, 21, 22, 30). 

16. Father of that Azariah who repaired 
the wall of Jerusalem beside his house (Neh. 
iii, 23). 


Maccabee 


17. A chief of the people who signed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 25). 

18. A priest who marched in the pro- 
cession at the dedication of the wall of Jeru- 
salem (Neh x1i 41), perhaps one of the six 
who stood by Ezra when he read the law to 
the people (vin 4). 

19. A Levite, probably, who marched in 
the procession at the dedication of the wall 
(Neh xn. 42), perhaps one of the thirteen 
who expounded the law as 1t was read to the 
people (vin 7). 

Ma-as‘i-ai. 

Ma/’ath. 

An ancestor of Christ, who lived after the 
time of Zerubbabel (Luke 111. 26) 

Ma/’az [anger]. 

A descendant of Judah through Jerahmeel 
(1 Chron. i1 27). 

Ma-a-zi’ah [consolation of Jehovah]. 

1. A descendant of Aaron Huis family 
had grown to a father’s house by the time 
of David and was made the last of the 
twenty-four courses into which the priests 
were divided (1 Chron xxiv. 1, 6, 18). 

2. A priest who, doubtless in behalf of a 
father’s house, sealed the covenant 1n the 
days of Nehemiah (Neh. x 8) 


Mac’ca-bee. 

A family, also called Asmonzan from one 
of its ancestors, which ruled Judwa from 
166 B c. to 37 B C.; see ASMONKZAN The 
title Maccabeeus, in A. V Maccabeus, was 
first given to Judas, third son of Matta- 
thias (1 Mac. 11. 4), but at an early date it 
was transferred to the entire family and to 
others who had a part in the same events. 
The origin and meaning of the term have 
eluded research. It is usually derived from 
mapkabah,a hammer, either in allusion tothe 
crushing blows imflicted by Judas and his 
successors upon their enemies, or perhaps 


See MAASAI 


* THE MACCABZAN FAMILY. 


Mattathias 
| 
| | 
John Simon, Judas, Eleazar. Jonathan, 
ai a 166-160 160-143 
iz [ 
Ju John Hyrcanus, Mattathias. Daughter 
185-105. 
| 
| | 
Aristobulus, Antigonus. Alexander Janneus married Alexandra, sda Son. 
104. 104-78, 78-69 
Hyrcanus, Aristobulus, 
63-40. 69-63 
| | 
Alexandra married Alexander AGticonus: 
40-37. 


Mariamne, wife of Herod the Great. 


| 
Aristobulus. 


Maccabee 
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because a cap worn by Judas was shaped like 


a hammer at its top point. It has also 
been explained as composed of the initials 
of the Hebrew words 1n the sentence, ‘Who 
is hke to thee among the gods, Jehovah ?’, 
or in the sentence, ‘What is hke my 
father?’’, or as being the Hebrew word 
makhi, extinguisher. None of these inter- 
pretations is, however, more than a con- 
jecture The first of the family mentioned 
1s Mattathias, an aged priest, who, driven 
to desperation by the outrages of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, raised a revolt against him 
and fled to the mountains, followed by those 
who were zealous for the faith of Israel. 
Mattathias died about two vears afterwards, 
but the revolt was carried on by his five 
sons Judas, the third son, was the first 
military leader, 166 B. c By avoiding 
pitched battles, and harassing the Syrians by 
vigorous and persistent guerilla warfare, he 
and his devoted band defeated and routed 
every detachment of the Syrian army sent 
against them He retook Jerusalem, purified 
the temple, and restored the daily sacrifice 
A feast to celebrate this restoration was 1n- 
stituted and was kept annually thereafter. 
This was the winter feast of dedication al- 
luded to in John x 22 Judas fell in battle 
160 B Cc, whereupon his younger brother 
Jonathan, who was already high priest, as- 
sumed command of thearmy About this time 
John the eldest brother was captured and 
killed by the children of Jambn (1 Mac x1 
36), and shortly before this another brother, 
Eleazar, had been crushed to death under- 
neath an elephant which he had wounded in 
battle During the leadership of Jonathan 
the Syrians were occupied with civil war, so 
that not only was Judea left in peace, but the 
favor of the Jews was sued for, and Jonathan 
was able to strengthen his position. He 
made a treaty with the Romans and also 
with the Spartans. He was treacherously 
slain by Tryphon, a Syrian general, in 143 
B c On his death the leadership fell to 
Simon, the last remaining son of Mattathias. 
The most important event that tell under 
his rule was the granting of Jewish in- 
dependence by the Syrian king Demetrius 
II Coins were struck bearing the name of 
Simon, and contracts were dated ‘in the 
first year of Simon high priest and gover- 
nor” Simon and two of his sons were 
treacherously slain by his son-in-law Ptol- 
emy, 1n Dok near Jericho 135 B c. The 
one son who escaped, John, assumed the 
power and was known as John Hyrcanus. 
He was a shrewd and vigorous ruler and 
enlarged his province. He conquered the 
Edomites and merged them in the Jewish 
people. After a long and prosperous reign he 
died a natural death, and was succeeded by 
his son Aristobulus, a cruel and unprincipled 
man who killed his mother and brother. 
He changed the theocracy into a kingdom, 
calling himself king, but retained at the 
30 


same time the high-priesthood. After a 
reign of one year he was succeeded by a 
brother, Alexander Jannzeus, during whose 
reign the country was torn by the dissen- 
sions of the Sadducees and Pharisees. He 
had a troubled reign of 27 years, and was 
followed by his widow Alexandra, who 
reigned for 9 years She left two sons, Hyr- 
canus and Aristohulus, who quarreled about 
the succession. Hyrcanus was established as 
high priest while Aristobulus seized the civil 
authority Civil war broke out The Romans 
interfered, and at first upheld Aristobulus, but 
later deposed him and carried him to Rome. 
Hyrcanus was nominally king, but the real 
ruler was Antipas, or Antipater, an Idumean, 
who had been appointed procurator of Judea 
under Hyrcanus by the Romans. A period 
of quarrels and dissensions among the mem- 
bers of the reigning family followed, during 
which time Antipater steadily grew in influ- 
ence and power with the Romans, unt1l, the 
Maccabeeans falling into disfavor, the crown 
of Judea was given to Antipater’s son, Herod 

For 1,2 3,and 4 Maccabees, see APOCRYPHA. 


Mac-e-do’ni-a. 

A country lying immediately to the north 
of Greece Little 1s known of 1t prior to 560 
B Cc, and for more than 200 years afterwards 
1t possessed no special interest. But under 


‘' Philip of Macedon (359-336 B c) and his 
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yet more celebrated son Alexander the Great 
(336-323 B c), it rose to world-wide power 
and imperial importance , see PHILIP 1 and 
ALEXANDER 1. Under his successors the em- 
pire was divided, and the country declined, 
till in 168 B c it was conquered by the 
Romans, and in 142 B c became a Roman 
province Macedonia is not mentioned by 
name in the O T , but the Macedonian em- 
pire is referred to in Dan. 11. 39, vu. 6; vin 
5,8 In 1 Mac. i 1 Chittim 1s Macedonia. 
Paul, summoned in a vision by a man of 
Macedonia, on his second journey, passed 
from Asia mto Europe, and preached the 
gospel in that continent first on Macedonian 
soul. At this time he passed through the 
Macedonian towns of Neapolis, Philippi, 
Amphipolis, Apollonia, Thessalonica, and 
Berceea (Acts xv. 9-xv11. 14). When Paul de- 
parted, Silas and Timothy continued the work 
(xvii. 14, 15; xvii. 5) Paul revisited the 
region (xix. 21,22; xx. 1-3; cp. 2 Cor in. 
13; vii. 5; 1 Tim 1. 3) Gaius and Aris- 
tarchus, Macedonians, were Paul’s com- 
panions in travel, and were in danger on 
his account during the riot at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 29). Secundus, also a Mace- 
donian, was one of those who waited for 
him at Troas, when for the last time he 
was to leave Philippi on his way to Jerusa- 
lem (xx. 4). Paul’s converts in Macedonia 
made a collection for the poor Christians of 
the Jewish capital (Rom. xv. 26). They also 
ministered to the wants of the apostle him- 
self (2 Cor viii 1-5), the Philippians being 


Machbannai 45 


the most prominent in the work of charity 
(Phil. iv. 15). 

Mach-ban/nai, in A V. Mach’ba-nai [per- 
haps. clothed with a cloak]. 

One of the Gadite herves who joined 
David at Ziklag (1 Chion. xii. 13) 

Mach’be-na, in A. V. Machbenah [a bond 
or cloak]. 

A town of Judah, to judge from the con- 
text (1 Chron. ii. 49). See CABBON. 


Ma’chi. 

Father of the spy from the tnbe of Gad 
(Num. xiii. 15). 

Ma’chir [sold] 

1. The firstborn and only son of Manasseh 
(Gen. 1. 23; Josh. xvii. 1) His mother was 
an Aramitess (1 Chron vii. 14), He was the 
founder of the family of the Machirites, 
which would have been the sole family of 
Manasseh. But as posterity increased, new 
families were set apart from the main line 
through the firstborn ; and thus Machir be- 
came one among the families of Manasseh 
(Num xxvi 29) The family, called col- 
lectively Machir, was a man of war, and 
subjugated Gilead. This district was ac- 
cordingly assigned to the family for its in- 
heritance (Num. xxxii. 39, 40; Josh. xvii. 1). 
and was given by Moses The name of 
Machir was once used poetically for the 
whole tribe of Manasseh, west as well as east 
of the Jordan (Judg. v. 14). 

2. A son of Ammiel, in Lo-debar, east of 
the Jordan (2 Sam. 1x. 4, 5), who brought pro- 
visions to David during the rebellion of Ab- 
salom (xvii. 27). 

Mach’mas. See MICHMASH. 

Mach-na-de’bai. 

A son of Bani, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 40). 


Mach-pe‘lah [duplication, doubling] 

A place before Mamre, where was a field 
with trees and a cave belonging to Ephron, 
a Hittite (Gen. xxii. 9. 17,19). The place 
was purchased by Abraham for 400 shekels 
of silver in order to use the cave as a sepul- 
cher for Sarah, his wife. He himself was 
buried there by his sons, Isaac and Ishmael 
(xxv. 9,10). There also Isaac and Rebekah 
were buried, so likewise were Leah and 
Jacob (xxxv. 29; xlvir. 28-31; xlix. 29-33; 
1.12, 13), and perhaps others of whom we have 
no record. There were monuments to the 
patriarchs at Hebron in the time of Christ 
(War iv. 9, 7). The cave 1s probably cor- 
rectly identified as the one which undoubt- 
edly lies beneath the great mosque at Hebrun. 
Christians have all along been excluded from 
the mosque and the cavern beneath ; but the 
Prince of Wales on April 7th, 1862, the 
Crown Prince of Prussia in November, 1869, 
and the two sons of the Prince of Wales, one 
of whom is now King George, on April 5th, 
1882, were permitted to make an imperfect 
examination. On the slope of the hill look- 


6 Madon 


ing towards the west stands the Haram, a 
sacred enclosure, 1n form an oblong lying 
northwest aud southeast, surrounded by walls 
of similar masonry to those of early date 
around the temple area at Jerusalem, and 
measuring externally about 197 feet in length 
and 111 feetin breadth The ancient Chris- 
tian church, which completely filled the 
southeastern end of the enclosure, has been 
converted into a mosque. In the mosque, close 
to its northwestern wall and about ten feet 
southwest of the main entrance, 15 a 10und 
opening, about a foot in diameter, through 
the stone floormg. Through this hole a 
glimpse is had into a shaft about twelve feet 
square and fifteen feet deep, with a door m 
the southeastern wall This chamber 1s 
supposed to be an anteroom to the double 
cave situated immediately to the southeast 
under the floor of the mosque. Two en- 
trances to the tave are marked in the flag- 
ging of the mosque, but they cannot be 
opened without tearing up the pavement. 
Their position would indicate that they af- 
forded access to the cave through 1ts 100f of 
rock The floor of the mosque and the 
courtyard in-front are fifteen feet higher 
than the street which skirts the Haram on 
the long southwestern side In the north- 
western corner of the enclosure is a shrine 
sacred to Joseph, but he was buried at She- 
chem (Josh, xxiv, 32), 


Ma’dai. 

A people descended from Japheth (Gen. x. 
2; 1 Chron. 1. 5), doubtless the imhabitants 
of Media. 


Ma’di-an. See MIDIAN. 


Mad-man/’nah [dunghill]. 

A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 31; 1 Chron. 11 49); perhaps iden- 
tical with Beth-marcaboth (q. v.). 


Mad’men [dunghill]. 

A town 1n Moab (Jer. xlvii. 2). 

Mad-me’nah [dunghill]. 

A town near Jerusalem and on the north 
(Is x 31). Not identified. 

Mad’ness. 

1. Weakness or disorder of the intellect, 
rendering a person void of right reason 
(Deut xxvi1. 28). David. when feigning to be 
mad, made marks on the doors of the gate 
and let the spittle fall down upon his beard 
(1 Sam. xx1. 13, 14, where the two pruicipal 
Hebrew synonyms are used). It may mani- 
fest itself in hallucinations (Acts xu 15), or 
in wild raving (1 Cor xiv. 23), or even in 
violence, such as hurling about firebrands 
and arrows (Prov. xxvi. 18). Its symptoms 
are Pee Naha produced by drink (Jer xxv. 
16; h 7%) 

2 Astate of uncontrollable emotion, asin- 
fatuation (Jer. 1 38) or fury (Ps. ci. 8; Luke 
vi. 11; Acts xxvi. 11). 

Ma/’don [contention, strife]. 

A town of northern Canaan, whose king 


Magadan 
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Magi 


was in confederacy with the king of Hazor 
Josh. xi. 1-12; xii. 19). Site unknown. On 
she survey map it stands with a query at 
Madin, 5 miles west by north of Tiberias. 

Mag’a-dan. 

A locality into the borders of which Jesus 
vent after crossing the sea of Galilee (Mat. 
cv 39,in A. V. Magdala) It seems to have 
veen on the western shore of the lake 
ind may have included Magdala (cp. Mark 
riny, 10). 

Mag’bish [congregating] 

A person or town, it 1s uncertain which 
Ezra 1i.30) Ifa place, its site is unknown. 


Mag’da-la [probably, a tower]. 
A town which, according to the Talmud, 
tood on the western shore of the sea of 


from the east to worship the infant Jesus 
(Mat. 11 1, R. V. margin). The Magi were a 
priestly caste, numerous enough to be re- 
garded as one cf the six tmbes of Media 
(Herod. i. 101). When the Persians con- 
quered the Medes, the Magi retained their 
influence in the new empire. An attempt 
on their part to seize the crown led to a 
dreadful slaughter of them, notwithstanding 
which their power soon revived (iii. 79). 
They worshiped the elements, fire, a1r, earth, 
and water, especially the first The only 
temples they had were fire temples, generally 
on house tops, where they kept the sacred 
element burning night and day What todo 
with the dead was a question which, with 
their views, involved much perplexity. The 
corpse could not be burned, buried, cast into 


Mejdel and the Plain of Gennesaret, looking North. 


ralilee, near Tiberias and Hammath, and 
rithin less than a Sabbath day’s journey of 
he water It exists in the wretched village 
l-Mejdel, scarcely 3 miles north of Tiberias. 
n Mat xv 39 the R. V., following the best 
ianuscripts, substitutes Magadan (q.v.). See 
lso MAGDALENE. 

Mag-da-le’ne [of Magdala] Mag-da-le’ne 
: the Greek pronunciation, like Abilene; 
[ag’da-lene is the English pronunciation, 
ke Damascene, Gadarenc, Nazarene 

A designation of one of the Marys, imply- 
ig that she came from sume Magdala, prob- 
bly from the village now called el-Mejdel, 
n the western shoe of the sea of Galilee, 
yout 3 miles north-northwest of Tiberias. 
he word Magdalene makes no such 1mputa- 
on on the moral character of Mary as1s now 
mveyed by the term Magdalen. 


Mag’di-el [honor of God]. 

A duke descended from Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 
3; 1 Chron. i 54). 

Ma/gi (Greek Magoi, the plural of Magos ; 
| Behistun inscription Magushu]. 

The religious caste to which the wise men 
longed, as their title indicates, who came 


water, or left to decay in the air without de- 
filing an element It was therefore exposed 
to be devoured by carrion-loving birds or 
beasts (Herod. i. 140, who probably errs in 
speaking of itsafter-burial , Strabo xv_ 3, 20). 
To do this 1n the least offensive manner they 
erected towers called towers of silence, with 
transverse bars at the top, on which vultures 
and ravens might stand while they did their 
melancholy work. The Magi wore as sacer- 
dotal vestments a white robe, with a head- 
dress consisting of a tall felt cap, with Jap- 
pets at the side which concealed the jaws 
They claimed to be mediators between God 
and man, intervening 1m all sacrifices (Herod. 
i 132; vii. 43) They interpreted dreams 
and omensand claimed the gift of prophecy 
(i 107, 120; vn 19, 37, 113). They were 
diligent in killing such animals as were re- 
garded as belonging to the bad creation (1. 
140). The foreigner was apt to observe the 
religious doctrine and priestly functions of 
the Magi less attentively than their incanta- 
tions ; and 1n process of time the Greeks be- 
stowed the epithet Magos on any sorcerer 
who employed the methods and enchant- 
ments of the East. The Jew Bar-jesus was 


Magician 


a Magus (Acts xiii 6, Greek text and R. V. 
margin), and so was Simon, often called 
Magus, of Samaria (vii. 9). 

Ma-gi’cian [remotely from Greek Magoi, 
Magi] 

A man who pretends to have preternatural 
powers, which he has obtained by the study 
of an occult science or the practice of a black 
art in connivance with evil spirits, and which 
he calls magic (cp Acts xix. 19); see Sor- 
CERELRK In the Bible magician is the render- 
ing of hartom, one of the class of sacred 
scribes, who were skilled in writing and ac- 
quired vast information (Dan i. 20), and who 
often claimed occult knowledge, practiced 
magic (Ex. vii. 11), and undertook to inter- 
pret dreams (Gen xli. 8; Dan ii 10). The 


Egyptian magicians who withstood Moses | 


were two in number, and their names were 
Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. ni 8). 

Ma’gog. 

A people descended from Japheth (Gen x. 
2), at one period inhabiting a northern land 
(Ezek, xxxvin. 2, 15). Josephus identified 
them with the Scythians (Antiq i. 6, 1), and 
his identification is commonly accepted The 
final struggle of heathenism with the king- 
dom of God is prophetically portrayed by 
Ezekiel under the figure of an invasion of 
the land of Israel by the hordes of the king 


of Magog and their overthrow’ Ezekiel’s | 


description is referred to and its imagery 18 
borrowed by John (Rev xx 8,9) See Gog. 


Ma-gor-mis’sa-bib [fear round about] 

A prophetic name given to Pashhur, a 
priest and governor of the temple who ill- 
treated the prophet Jeremiah (Jer xx 3) 


Mag’pi-ash [apparently moth slayer] 
One of the chiefs of the people who with 
Nehemiah sealed the covenant (Neh. x. 20) 


Ma’ha-lah See MAHLAH 2 


Ma-ha’la-lel, in A V andinN. T of R. 
V Ma-ha-la’le-el, in A V of N T Ma-le’- 
le-el [praise of God] 

1 An antediluvian patnarch 1n the hne of 
Seth (Gen v. 12~17; Luke 1 37) 

2. One of the tribe of Judah, family of 
Perez, who lived in Jerusalem after the cap- 
tivity (Neh xi. 4). 

Ma’ha-lath (sickness, anxiety, grief }. 

1. A musical term (Ps. hit: Ixxxvili 
titles) ; which, judged by Hebrew etymology, 
refers to sadness. The words al mahlath 
lannoth (Ps. Ixxxvin title) then mean 
“mournfully to chant ”’ 

2. Daughter of Ishmael and a wife of 
Esau (Gen xxvuni 9). Called also Bashe- 
math (q v) 

3. Daughter of Jerrmoth and one of Re- 
hoboam’s wives (2 Chron x1. 18). 


Ma’ha-li. See MAHLI. 

Ma-ha-na’‘im [two camps]. 

The name given by Jacob toa place east 
of Jordan where the angels of God met him, 
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Maher-shalal-hash-baz 


apparently in two detachments, just after he 
had finally parted from Laban and before he 
crossed the Jabbok (Gen. xxx1i. 2). It was 
on the boundary line between the tribes of 
Gad and Manasseh (Josh. xiii. 26, 30). It 
was afterwards assigned to the Merarite 
Levites (xxi. 38; 1 Chron. v1 80). Com- 
mencing as a sacred spot, 1t ultimately be- 
came a fortified city. It was Ish-bosheth’s 
capital (2 Sam. ii. 8, 12, 29). David retired 
thither while his rebellious son Absalom was 
In possession of Jerusalem (xvii. 24, 27; 
xviii 24, 33; xix. 32; 1 Kin. ii. 8). Ahin- 
adab the son of Iddo was Solomon’s purveyor 
in the region (iv. 14). The site has not been 
identified. Robinson and long before him 
the Jewish traveler Moses hap-Parchi, about 
1315, suggested Mahneh, about 4 miles east 
of ed-Deir ‘Tristram prefers Birket Mahneh, 
which he locates about 21 miles southeast of 
Gadara and 22 southwest of Edre1. 


Ma’ha-neh-dan [camp of Dan]. 

A place behind, that is west of, Kirjath- 
jearim (Judg xviii. 12), between Zorah and 
Eshtaol (xiii. 25), so named when the Danite 
spies encamped at the spot. 


Ma/’ha-rai [impetuous] 

A Netophathite, one of David’s mighty 
men (2 Sam xxiii 28, 1 Chron xi. 30). He 
was David’s captain for the tenth month 
(xxvu. 13). 


Ma/hath [seizing or instrument of seizing] 

1. A Kohathite Levite, descended by the 
line of Zephaniah, Tahath, and Abiasaph (1 
Chron. vi 35). He was ap ancestor of Samuc! 
(33) 

2 Another Levite, one of the oversecis 
who looked after the tithes and freew1ll of- 
ferings in Hezekiah’s 1eign (2 Chron xxx) 
13) Probably he was the son of Amasai, a 
descendant of Kohath (xxix. 12) 

Ma‘ha-vite. 

A designation of unknown meaning ap- 
pended to the name of Eliel, one of David’s 
mighty men (1 Chron. x1 46). The passage 
is probably corrupt, for the word is plural 
and yet joined to the singular. 


Ma-ha/’zi-oth [perhaps, vision of signifi- 
cance}. . 

A Levite, a descendant of Heman (1 
Chron xxv. 4). He obtained the twenty- 
third lot among the singers (30). 


Ma‘her-shal’al-hash’baz [spoil speedeth, 
prey hasteth]. 

The words which Isaiah was directed to 
display on a public tablet and have duly 
witnessed, and a year later was told to give 
as a name to his second son. They predicted 
the speedy conquest of Damascus and 
Samaria by the king of Assyria (Is viil. 
1-4), The preliminary formality drew pub- 
lic attention to the enigmatical words and 
attested that God was preparing and reveal- 
ing the event a year before 1ts occurrence. 


Mah’lah, in A. V. once Mahalah (1 Chron. 
vii. 18) [disease]. 

1. Daughter of Zelophehad (Num. xxvi. 
33; xxvii 1) 

2. Another Manassite, whose mother was 
Hammoleketh (1 Chron vii. 18). 


Mah’li,in A. V. once Mahali (Ex. vi 19) 
[sick, weak]. 

1. A Levite, son of Merari and brother of 
Mushi. He founded a tribal family or 
house (Ex. vi. 19; Num. iii. 20, 33; xxv. 
58) His grandsons married their cousins 
(1 Chron. xx11. 22) 

2 A Levite, family cf Merari, house of 
Musht (1 Chron. vi 475 xxiii. 23; xxiv. 30). 


Mah’lon [sickly] . 

Elder son of Elimelech and Naomi, and 
the first husband of Ruth (Ruth 1. 2; 1Vv. 
10). 


Ma’hol (dancing, joy] 
Father of Heman, Chalcel, and Darda, 
three noted wise men (1 Kin. 1v 31) 


Mah-se’iah, in A. V. Maaseiah [Jehovah 
is a refuge] 

An ancestor of Jeremiah’s friend, Baruch, 
and of the chief chamberlain, Seraiah (Jer. 
xxx 12; li 59) 


Ma’kaz [an end] 

A town whence one of Solomon’s purvey- 
ors drew supplies (1 Kin. iv. 9). Site un- 
known. 


Ma’ked, in A. V. once Maged. 

A town of Gilead, in which Jews were 
shut up by the heathen (1 Mac. v. 26) It 
was captured by Judas Maccabeeus, and the 
Jews were rejeased (36) Hitzig identifies 1t 
with Makad, a town which he locates on the 
border of the Hauran, near Edrei. 


Tak-he’loth [assemblies, especially for the 
worship of God] 

An encampment of the Israelites in the 
wilderness (Num. xxxiii. 25, 26). Site un- 
.known. 

Mak-ke’dah [perhaps, a place of shep- 
herds] 

A Canaanite town in the lowland, taken 
by Joshua (Josh xv. 41). Nearit was a cave 
(x 16). The site hasnot been identified Eu- 
sebius located it 8 Roman miles east of Eleu- 
theropolis, But as this location would be in 
the mountains, his statement, if correct, must 
be interpreted as meaning northeast or south- 
east. 


Mak’tesh [a mortar, a trough, a hollow]. 

A locality at Jerusalem (Zeph i 11) The 
Targum identifies it with the Kidron valley ; 
another supposition is that it was the valley 
separating the temple from the city. 

Mal’a-chi [my messenger, or messenger 
(of Jehovah)], 

A prophet, the writer of the last book of 
the O. T. (Mal. i 1). Nothing is known of 
his history except what may be learned from 
his book. As the name means my messen- 


Se 


Malchiah 


ger (so 1n 111 1), some have supposed it to 
be, not the proper name, but the title of a 
prophet, perhaps of Ezra. But as each of the 
eleven preceding minor prophecies has its 
author’s name prefixed, there 1s a strong 
presumption that it 1s so in the present case 
also, and that Malachi was the actual name 
of the prophet who penned the book It may 
be divided into the following sections: 1 God’s 
special love for Israel, shown 1n his choice of 
Jacob instead of Esau (1. 2-5), was not re- 
quited a The priests and people (6,14) dis- 
honored God by presenting blemished offer- 
ings (G-14) ; punishment threatened for this 
departure from the norm established by God 
fur the priesthood and once realized (i1 1-9) ; 
b The people dealt treacherously against 
their brethren, intermarrying with the 
heathen (11) and putting away their own 
wives (14, 16) and doing deeds of violence 
(1. 10-17) 2 Judgment imminent God’s 
messenger is about to prepare the way, the 
Lord himself will suddenly come to his tem- 
ple, the messenger of the covenant shall come 
as judge and purify Levi fiom dross and 
visit evil doers (1ii 1-6; cp Ex. xxni. 20- 
23, Mat xi 10). 3 Call to repentance; for 
then the Lord will come in blessing and 
judgment, putting to nought the complaint 
that he makes no distinction between the 
good and the evil. Those who have turned 
from sin to God will be his peculiar treasure, 
but the wicked shall be burned as stubble 
(ii: 7-iv 3). Exhortation to remember the 
law of Moses. and announcement of the 
mission of Elijah to prepare for the terrible 
day of the Lord (iv 4-6, Mat. xvi. 10-13; 
Lukei 17). 

When the prophecy was delivered the Jew- 
ish people were not under a king, but 
under a governor (Mal. 1 8), doubtless one 
appointed by the Persian emperor (Neh v 
14). Zerubbabel’s temple was standing, as 
was the altar. and sacrifices were heing of- 
fered as in the olden time (1 7-10); hence 
Malachi is later than Haggai and Zechariah 
But the outburst of religious life which had 
immediately followed the return from Baby- 
lon, and had resulted in the rebuilding first 
of the sanctuary and then of the fortifica. 
tions of Jerusalem, had had time to expend 
its force. Priests and people were corrupt 
This condition suits the time of Nehemiah 
(Neh xni.). The generally accepted date, 
which onginated with Vitringa, is 420 B c. 
Davidson prefers 460 to 450 B. c 


Mal’cam, in A. V. Malcham [regnant, 
rule]. 

re Benjamite, son of Shaharaim and 
Hodesh (1 Chron. vuni 9). 

2. The chief deity of the Ammonites (Jer. 
xlix. 1, 3. in A V. their king; Zeph i. 5; 
perhaps Amos i. 15, where itis rendered their 
king) See MOLECH 


Mal-chi’ah, in A V once Melchiah (Jer. 
xxi. 1) [Jehovah is king]. 


Malchiel 


A royal prince, into whose dungeon the 
prophet Jeremiah was cast (Jer. xxxvili. 6). 
It 1s natural to identify him with the father 
of the official Pashhur mentioned in ver. 1 and 
xxi, 1. 

For others, see MALCHIJAH. 

Mal’chi-el [God is king]. 

A son of Beriah and grandson of Asher, 
and founder of a tribal family (Gen. xlv1. 
17; Num. xxvi. 45) 

Mal-chi’jah, in A. V. often Malchiah 
[Jehovah 1s king]. 

1. A Levite, family of Gershom, house of 
Shimei (1 Chron vi. 40). 

2. A descendant of Aaron. His family 
had grown to a father’s house 1n the time of 
David, and became the fifth course when 
David distributed the priests into divisions 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 1, 6, 9). Apparently mem- 
bers of a subdivision of his family, viz, the 
house of Pashhur, returned with Zerubbabel 
from Babylon (Ezra i1. 38) He 1s also prob- 
ably referred to in 1 Chron. 1x. 12 and Neh 
xi. 12, where a priestly line 1s traced back 
through Pashhur to one of this name. The 
royal prince Malchiah of Jeremiah xxxv111 
6 (and hence probably of ver 1) 1s a different 
person. 

3. A royal prince (Jer xxxviu, 6) 
MALCHIAH. 

4, 5. Two sons of Parosh, both induced by 
sas put away their foreign wives (Ezra 
x. 25). 

6. A son of Harim, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 31). He 
joined with another Hebrew in repairing 


See 


part of the wall of Jerusalem and the ' 


tower of the furnaces (Neh 1 11). 

7. A son of Rechab He also repaired 
part of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. in. 14). 

8. A goldsmith who repaired part of the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. ni 31). 

9. A priest who with others officiated at 
the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. xii. 42); perhaps, one of those who 
assisted Ezra when the law was explained 
to the people (Neh vui. 4) 

10. A priest who, doubtless in behalf of a 
father’s house, signed the covenant (Neh. x 3). 

Mal-chi‘ram [the king, 2. e. God, is ex- 
alted]. 

A son of king Jehoiachin (1 Chron. iii 18). 

Mal-chi-shu’a, in A. V. Melchi-shua in 
1 Samuel [the king, i. e. God, is salvation]. 

A son of king Saul (1 Sam. xiv 49; 1 
Chron. vii. 33, ix. 39) He was killed at 
the battle of Gilboa (1 Sam. xxxi 2) 

Mal’chus [Greek of Semitic malku, king] 

The high priest’s servant whose ear Petcr 
cut off (John xviii 10). 

Ma-le’le-el. See MAHALALEL. 

Mal’lo-thi. 


A son of Heman (1 Chron. xxv. 4) He 


teenth course of singers (26). 
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0 Manaen 


Mal’lows. 

The rendermg of the Hebrew Malluah, 
salt plant (Job xxx. 4, A. V.). Since genuine 
mallows are mucilaginous and not saline, the 
R. V. alters the name of the plant to salt- 
wort; see SALTWORT 

Mal’luch [reigning or counselor]. 

1. A Levite, family of Merari, house of 
Mushi (1 Chron. vi 44). 

2. A chief of the priests, who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. xn 2,7) A 
father’s house bore his name in the next gen- 
eration (ver 14,R V.). In the latter passage 
the form Malluchi, 1n itself an unessential va- 
ration, is probably due to dittography. The 
final letter of Malluchi is the initial letter of 
the following word, and moreover 1s not found 
in the Septuagint The consonants of Mal- 
luch are written 1n the Hebrew text, but were 
read Melicu (A V and margin of R V ) 

3,4 A son of Bam and a son of Haim, 
each of whom was induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 29, 32). 

5,6 A priest and a chief of the people 
who signed the covenant (Neh x. 4, 27) 

Mal’lu-chi. See MALLUCH 2. 

Mam/mon [Greek from Aramaic mamon, 
mamona’, wealth, riches]. 

A personification of wealth (Matt vi 24; 
Luke xvi 9, 11, 13) 

Mam’re [fatness, strength] 

1 The town or more probably district of 
Hebron (Gen. xxi 19; xxxv 27), to the 
west of Machpelah (xxi 17) <A grove was 
there, near Hebron, where Abraham several 
times resided (x11 18; xiv 13; xvii. 1, 
etc.). In Josephus’ time an aged terebinth 
was pointed out as Abraham’s tree, 6 stades 
or 4 of a mile from Hebron (War iv. 9, 7) ; in 
the fourth century, one at Ramet el-Khulil, 
2 Roman miles north of Hebron, which Con- 
stantine enclosed within the walls ofa basilica 
The remains of this building are called the 
house of Abraham. The tree which now 
claims the honor of being Abraham’s oak, 
and which was already celebrated as such 
in the sixteenth century, is a genuine oak 
(Quercus pseudococcifera). Its trunk has a 
girth of 26 feet at the ground, and its branches 
extend over an area of 93 feet in diameter 
(Thomson). It stands a little more than a 
mile northwest of Hebron, near the head of 
the wady Sebta. 

2, An Amorite chieftain who dwelt at 
Mamre and who with his brothers, Eshcol 
and Aner, helped Abraham to retake the 
captives and the spoil carried off by Chedor- 
laomer (Gen. xiv. 13, 24). He was probably 
designated by the name of the district over 
which he ruled. 

Man. See ADAM. 


Man’a-en [Greek form of Menahem, con- 
soler, comforter]. Manahem is another Greek 


i he Heb : 
obtained by lot the leadership of the nine- | form of the Hebrew name 


| 


A Christian prophet or teacher in the 
church at Antioch. He had been brought 


Manahath 
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up with Herod the tetrarch as his companion 
(Acts xni. 1, A. V ), or was his foster brother, 
brought up at the same mother’s breast (R. 
V) Hemay have been a descendant, or at 
least a relative of Manahem, the Essene, who 
predicted to Herod the Great, when yet a 
schoolboy, that he would obtain the king- 
dom When the prophecy was fulfilled, 
Herod held him and his sect in high esteem 
(Antig xv 10, 5) 


Man/’a-hath [rest]. 

1 A son of the Horte, Shobal (Gen. 
XXXVI}. 23); perhaps even a place inhabited by 
a branch of the tribe of Shobal (1 Chron 1. 40). 

2, A place to which Benjamites of Geba 
wele carried captive by their fellow-tribes- 
men (1 Chron vin 6) Descendants of Sal- 
ma, of the family of Caleb, tribe of Judah, 
probably formed half the population of 1t or 
of another place of the name (1 o4), see 
MANAHATHITES, 


Ma-na’hath-ites, in A V Manahethites 

The inhabitants of a place o1 the descend- 
ants of a man Manahath (1 Chron 11 54). To 
judge by the context, a place isintended For 
Manahethitesin ver 52, A V ,sce MENUHOTH. 


Ma-nas’seh, in A V of N T Manasses, 
the Greek form [making to forget]. 

1 The elder son of Joseph He was horn 
in Egypt, his mother heing Asenath, daugh- 
ter of Poti-phera, priest of On In raee, 
therefore, he, like his brother Ephraim, was 
half Hebrew, half Egyptian (Gen xh 50, 51). 
When Jacob desired to bless the two boys, 
Joseph took Ephraim in his mght hand, to- 
ward Jacob’s left, and Manasseh in his left, 
toward Jacob’s right; but the dying patnarch 
crossed his arms, so as to lay his mght hand 
on Ephraim’s head and his left on that of 
Manasseh, intimating prophetieally that while 
both sons should become ancestors of great 
peoples, Ephraim should excel (xlviii 8-21) 

2 The tribe which descended from Ma- 
nasseh It consisted of seven tribal families, 
of which one was founded by his son Machir 
and the remaining six sprang from his grand- 
son Gilead (Gen. 1. 23; Num. xxvi. 28-34; 
Josh xvii. 1,2). Atthe first census in the 
wilderness the tribe numbered 32,200 fighting 
men (Num 1 34, 35); at the second, which was 
taken thirty-eight years later, 52,700 (xxvi 
34) After Moses had defeated Sihon king 
of Heshbon, and Og king of Bashan, one- 
half the tribe of Manasseh joined with the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad in requesting per- 
mission to settle east of the Jordan, and ob- 
tained the leave they sought, on condition 
of going armed before their brethren, who 
had not yet obtained settlements, and aiding 
in the war west of the Jordan (xxxui. 83-42; 
cp. 1-32; xxxiv. 14,15; Deut iii. 12, 13; xxix 
8; Josh. xii. 4-6; xviii 7) They observed the 
conditions laid down (Josh. i. 12-18; sv. 12); 
and when the war had been successfully 
fought out, were honorably dismissed to the 
territory they had chosen. A temporary mis- 
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understanding about the building of an altar 
at one time threatened unpleasant conse- 
quences, but on explanation being given, 
matters were amicably arranged (xxi. 1-34). 
The region given to the half-tribe of Manas- 
seh east of the Jordan comprehended part of 
Gilead and all Bashan (Deut. 1n 13-15), Ma- 
hanaim 1n one direction being on its bound- 
ary line (Josh xin. 29-33). Itis between 65 
and 70 miles from east to west, by 40 or more 
from north to south It1s mostly a table-land 
of 2500 feet elevation, one of the richest 
parts of Palestine, and to this day the gran- 
ary of a large part of Syna. It 1s studded 
with ruined towns. The other half of the 
tribe crossed the Jordan and had their 1n- 
heritance in central Palestine, west of the 
river It was hounded on the south by Ephra- 
mn, on the northwest by Asher, and on the 
northeast by Issachar Its southern boundary 
ran by Janoah and Taanath-shiloh, near 
Shechem, and along the northern bank of the 
brook Kanah to its entrance into the Medi- 
terranean (Jush xvun 5-10) But the children 
of Ephraim had cities in the midst of the 1n- 
heritance of the children of Manasseh (xv1 
9), and, on the other hand, Manasseh had 
various towns, viz, Beth-shean, Ibleam, Dor, 
En-dor, Taanach, and Megiddo, within the 
territories of Issachar and Asher (xvii 11; 
ep 1Chron vu 29) The Manassites, how- 
ever, failed to expel the Canaanite inhabi- 
tants of the cities just named. but eventually 
put them to tribute (Josh xv 12, 13, Judg. 
1 27,28) Levitical cities were allotted from 
Manasseh as from the other tribes, including 
Golan in Bashan in the region east of the 
Jordan, one of the six cities of refuge (Josh 
xx 8; xx1 27). The hero and judge Gideon 
was a Manassite, and the most eminent man 
the tribe produced (Judg vi 15; cp 35 ; vil 
23) Some Manassites jomed David at Zik- 
lag (1 Chron xn 19, 20). No fewer than 
18,000 offered him their services during his 
reign at Hebron (31, cp 37) The eastern 
Manassites, 11 conjunction with the two 
tribes east of the Jordan, waged war with 
the Hagarites and took possession of their 
country They were themselves carried into 
exile by Tiglath-pileser (v 18-26). Some 
Manassites came to Asa when they saw that 
the Lord was with him (2 Chron xv 9); men 
of the same tribe also attended the great pass- 
over in Hezekiah’'s reign and also in Josiah’s 
reign (xxx 1,10,11,18; xxx1 1; xxxiv. 6,9). 

3 An intentional modification of the name 
Moses (Judg. xviii. 30, A. V.); see JONA- 
THAN 1 

4, Son and successor of good king Heze- 
kiah. He ascended the throne about the 
year 698 B c., when he was only twelve years 
of age He undid the work of reformation 
which had been carried out in the former 
reign He established the high places, built 
an altar to Baal, and reared an Asherah ; 
made altars for the worship of the host of 
heaven within the two courts of the temple, 
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and caused one of his sons to pass through 
the fire Prophets warned him, but he paid 
no attention to their threatenings. Instead 
of listening, he shed much innocent blood 
throughout every part of Jerusalem. The 
victims were doubtless chiefly those who, re- 
taining their fidelity to Jehovah, opposed 
Manasseh’s reactionary religious measures (2 
Kin. xx1. 1-16). Tradition makes Isaiah one of 
these, which is possible but doubtful Asa pen- 
alty for his wickedness, God left him to his ene- 
wies. Two kings of Assyria, Esarhaddon and 
Ashurbanipal. report receiving tribute from 
him. The Assyrian king by whom he was 
carried captive to Babylon (2 Chron. xxxiii. 
11) was probably Ashurbanipal, who crushed 
his rebellious brother Shamash-shumukin, 
king of Babylon, about 647 B. c. and placed 
the forfeited crown on his own head. Ma- 
nasseh repented, and was after a time re- 
stored to his kingdom. He put away the 
idols which had been his ruin, and restored 
the worship of Jehovah He also added to 
the fortifications of Jerusalem (2 Chron. 
xxxil. 12-19) After a reign of fifty-five 
years, a longer one than any other king of 
Judah had enjoyed, he died about the year 
642 B.c., leaving his son Aion to ascend the 
throne (2 Kin. xxi. 17, 18, 2 Chron xxx. 
20). For the Prayer of Manasseh, see APOC- 
RYPHA 12. 

5 and 6. A son of Pahath-moab and a son 
of Hashum, each of whom was induced 
by Ezra to put away his foreign wife (Ezra 
x 30, 33) 


; . 
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Mandrake (Mandragora officinalis). 


Man’drake. 
The rendering of the Hebrew Duda’im, 
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amatory plants They were supposed to act 
as a love philter (Gen. xxx. 14-16; on mar- 
gin of R. V. love apples). They are odorif- 
erous (Song vii. 13). The mandrake (Mandra- 
gora officnalis) is a handsome plant of the 
Solanaceous (night shade) order It has wavy 
leaves and pale violet, white; or deep blue 
flowers Its fruitis small and yellow The 
forked root bears a slight resemblance to the 
human body. It 1s found in the Jordan 
valley and along the rivers running Into it, 
in the plaims of Moab and Gilead, and in 
Galilee. 


Ma’neh. See WEIGHTS. 


Man’ger. 

A feeding place for cattle, a crib or trough, 
in Greek Phatné (Luke ii 7, 12, m xin. 15 
rendered stall, cp Is. i 3). Mangers are 
ancient (Ihad x. 568; xxiv. 280; Herod 1x 
70). In Palestine the stable 1s usually in 
the owner’s house, a portion of the intenor 
being set apart for the cattle and furnished 
with mangers built of small stones and mor- 
tar m the shape of a box. 


Man’na [what is 1t? or rather, 1t is manna, 
since an article called mannu was already 
known to the Egyptians and was imported 
from the peninsula of Sinai] 

A food on which the Israelites mainly sub- 
sisted during the forty years’ sojourn in the 
wilderness It was first bestowed in the 
wilderness of Sin, in the second half of the 
second month, when the people murmured, 
owing to the deficiency of food The descent 
of manna was described as a raining of bread 
from heaven (Ex. xvi. 1-4, 12; Ps Ixxvui. 
24, cv. 40). In the morning, when the dew 
was gone up, there lay upon the face of the 
wilderness a small round flake, small as the 
hoarfrost on the ground. When the children 
of Israel saw 1t for the first time they said one 
to another: “It is manna,” for they wist not 
what it really was. And Moses said unto 
them: ‘‘ It 1s the bread which the Lord hath 
given” (Ex xvi 13-15; Num x1 9) Itwas 
white like coriander seed, witha yellowish 
tinge and resinous appearance like hdellinm, 
and tasted like wafers made with honey or 
like fresh ol (Ex. xvi. 31; Num. x1. 8) It 
was ground in mulls, beaten in mortars, 
boiled in pots, and made into cakes (Num 
xi 8). The people were directed to gather 
an omer a day (about 58 pints) for each 
member of their households, and not to at- 
tempt to keep any till the morrow. Some 
of the people disobeyed this injunction, but 
the hoarded manna decayed and stank. On 
the sixth day two omers were gathered for 
each person, aS none descended on the Sab- 
bath (Ex. xvi 22-30). An omerful, which 
evidently was preserved from decay, was 
kept by Aaron and his successors to show 
future generations the nature of the food on 
which the Israelites had subsisted in the 
wilderness (32-34) ; see HIGH PRIEST. A year 
after it was first given, at the same season, the 
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people are mentioned as having it, and again 
toward the end of the forty years. It 1s re- 
ferred to because the people were murmuring 
against the food (Num. x1. 4-9; xx1 5), but 
the boon which they failed to appreciate was 
not withdrawn. It was continued during the 
whule of thé forty years’ desert wanderings 
(Ex. xvi. 35; Deut. vill. 3, 16; Neh. 1x 20; 
Ps Ixxvin 24), and did not cease till the 
day after the Israelites had crossed the Jor- 
dan, encamped at Gilgal, and begun to eat 
of the produce of Canaan (Josh. v. 10- 
12) The question has been mooted, Was 
manna a substance for the first time created 
in the wilderness, or was 1t a natural product 
miracu.ously multiphed’? Various plants ex- 
ude a manna-like substance, either emana- 
ting spontaneously from the plant itself or 
produced by the puncture of an insect. The 
Tamarix mannifera, a variety of the Tamarix 
gallica, does so, and grows in the peninsula 
of Sinai. The exudation 1s dirty yellow mn 
color, but white when 1¢ falls on stones. It 
melts in the heat of the sun It 15 produced 
during a period of from six to ten weeks, the 
height of the season being June Alhagr 
maurorum and A. desertonum, two species of 
camel’s thorn, also exude a manna-like sub- 
stance, and there are other manna-bearing 
plants The Arabs use plant manna of 
different kinds as butter and honey’ But 
the present yield of the entire peninsula 
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1s less than half a ton in the best years. It , 


Is never made into bread Moreover, if 
taken in more than the most limited quanti- 
ties 1t 15 purgative. So that even if 1t were 
produced abundantly, there would be great 


difficulty in identifying it with the manna | 
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Ma-no’ah [rest, quiet]. 
A Danite belonging to the village of Zorah, 
and father of Samson (Judg xin 1-25). 


Man’slay-er. Sce MURDER 

Man’tle. 

The large. sleeveless, outer garment or, as 
a rendering of the Hebrew M*7l, an ocea- 
sional garment worn between the tunic and 
the outer garment See CLOTHING. 


Ma/’och [oppression] 
Father of Achish, king of Gath (1 Sam. 
xxvii 2). See ACHISH 


Ma/’on [dwelling, habitation, abode] 

1. A town in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh xv 55), the residence of Nahal (1 Sam. 
xxv. 2), now Ma‘in, about a mile and a half 
south from Carmel of Judah, and 84 south 
of Hebron. In the wilderness in the vicinity 
of Maon David and his men for a time took 
refuge (1 Sam. xxiii 24, 25). 

2. Son of Shammai, of the tribe of Judah, 
and ancestor of the inhabitants of Beth-zur 
(1 Chron. ii. 45). Maon may indeed 1n this 
passage possibly be used collectively for the 
inhabitants of the town of this name (ep. 
Bethlehem, ver. 54), and that Maon is immedi- 
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ately called the father of Beth-zur may be 
paralleled by 1 Chron. i. & 9, 11, 13. 

3. A people that oppressed Israel (Judg x. 
12). The Enghsh versions translate Maon- 
ites See MEUNIM. 


Ma/’o-nites. See MAoN 3 and MEUNIM. 


Ma’ra (bitter, sad of spirit] 
The name chosen by Naom1 to express her 
bereavements (Ruth 1 20) 


Ma’rah [bitter, bitterness]. 

A fountain of bitter water 1n the wilder- 
ness of Shur on the route to Sinai, at which 
the Israelites halted when three days ora little 
more had elapsed after their passage of the Red 
Sea The badness of the water, and perhaps its 
scantiness, opened their eyes to the hardships 
which they might expect; and they mur- 
mured Moses was directed by God to cast a 
certain tree into the waters, whereby they 
were rendered palatable, either miraculously 
or through the chemical and medicinal 
properties of the tree (Exod xv. 23-26; 
Num xxxui 8,9) Since the days of Burcek- 
hardt, Marah has been generally located at 
‘Ain Hawarah, about 47 miles from Suez, 
aud a few miles inland from the Red Sea, 
from which it 1s separated by a range of 
hills). The well measures about 20 feet 
across, but is much wider at the bottom. 
Its depth 1s perhaps 25 feet The soil of the 
region abounds 1n soda, and the water of the 
well 1s consequently salty and bitter The 
principal rival claimant to Hawarah has been 
wady Ghurundel, which, however, is gen- 
erally regarded as Elim The recent identi- 
fication of the site of Pithom with Tell el- 
Maskhuta leads to the inference that Marah 
may be ‘Ayun Musa, the wells of Moses, a 
group of springs 74 miles south-southeast of 
Suez and o2 south-suutheast of Pithom The 
water of some of these springs 1s drinkable, 
but of others very bitter and nauseous The 
Arabs do not hke their camels to partake 
of it. 


Mar’a-lah [trembling, reeling]. 
A frontier village of Zebulun toward the 
sea (Josh x1x 11) Not identified. 


Mar-an ath’a, in A. V. Maran-atha. See 
ANATHEMA MARAN-ATHA. 


Mar’ble. 

Limestone, especially in a crystalline con- 
dition, which 1s capable of taking polish. It 
was called in Hebrew shayssh and _ shesh, 
from its brightness, and in Greek marmaros. 
It was used for columns and costly pave- 
ments (Esth. i. 6; Song v. 15), and was em- 
ployed in Solomon’s temple (1 Chron. xxix. 
2) Josephus, in describing the walls of this 
edifice, mentions that they were built of 
white stone, but does not specify the kind 
of stone (Antiq. viil 3, 2) White, yellow, 
and red marble is obtained in Lebanon, but 
a choicer variety came from Arabia. Red 
and white marble was employed in the 
Greco-Roman period for palatial buildings in 
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tion to Peter is confirmed by the many vivid 
particulars which it contains, which seem to 
be due to the reminiscences of an eyewit- 
ness (e€ g. i. 40; il. 1-4; in 5; v 4-6; v1 39, 
40; vii. 34; viii. 33; x. 21; x1. 20); by its 
superiority to the other Gospels in those sec- 
tions where Peter alone was an eyewitness 
or competent to give a full account (ep the 
account of Peter’s demals); and, as Euse- 
bius noticed, by its silence regarding matteis 
which reflect credit on Peter (Mat. xvi 17- 
19; Luke v. 3-10). This reported depend- 
ence on Peter must not be pressed, howeve1, 
to the exclusion of other sources of informa- 
tion; for Mark had abundant opportunities 
to leain from other eyewitnesses besides 
Peter, and from other members of the prim- 
itive Christian community, such as his kins- 
man Barnabas and Paul and the disciples 
who frequented his mother’s house (Acts x11. 
12,17). In the ancient church Mark was 
supposed by some as, forexample, Augustine, 
to have abbreviated Matthew; but this 1s 
impossible, since he adds many details which 
are nct in Matthew. Others believe that 
Matthew and Luke drew from Mark. How- 
ever that may be, the opinion now gener- 
ally held is that Mark itself is quite inde- 
pendent of the other gospels The most 
probable view is that all three of the 
synoptic gospels were independent of one 
another. The verbal agreement between 
them rarely extends to an entire verse, and 
these agreements are to be explained by the 
writers all using very largely the language 
in which the apostolic reports of Christ’s 
words and deeds were circulated among the 
churches. Tradition states that Mark wrote 
his Gospel at Rome either shortly before or 
shortly after Peter’s death. If so, 1t must 
be dated A. D. 65-68. On other grounds also 
scholars now generally assign it to about 
that period, shortly before the fall of Jeru- 
salem. 

Mark’s Gospel was evidently written pri- 
marily for gentiles This appears, e. g., 1n 
his explanations of places and customs and 
terms (1. 9; ili. 17; v. 41; vil. 3, 4, 11, 34, 
Xli 42; xiv. 12; xv. 22, 42, etc). He uses 
also a good many Latin words in Greek 
form, which may indicate that his book was 
originally published, as tradition states, at 
Rome. Unhke Matthew, he says nothing 
of Christ’s relation to the Mosaic law, but 
few allusions to the fulfillment of prophecy 
are noted, and there is an almost total ab- 
sence of quotation from the Old Testament 

G T P. (edited). 


Mar’ket of Ap’pi-us. See APPIr FoRuM 


Ma/’roth (bitterness, bitter fountains]. 

A town of Judah (Mic. i. 12). Site un- 
known. 

Mar’riage. 

Marriage is a divine institution, constituted 
at the beginning before the origin of human 
society. The Creator made man male and 
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female, and ordained marriage as the indis- 
pensable condition of the continuance of the 
race (Gen. 1. 27, 2&8). He implanted social 
affections and dcsires in man's nature. He 
made marnage an ennobling influence, pow- 
erfully contributing to the development of a 
complete life in man and woman. He de- 
clared it to be not good for man to be alone 
and provided a help meet for him (Gen. 11. 
18) Abstinence from marniage 1s commend- 
able at the call of duty (Mat xix 12; 1 Cor. 
vil 8, 26), but 1ts ascetic prohibition 1s 4 sign 
of departure from the faith (1 Tim. 1v 3) 

Monogamy 1s the divine ideal The Crea- 
tor constituted marriage as a union between 
one man and one woman (Gen. 1 18-24; 
Mat xix. 5,1 Cor vi 16). He preserves 
the number of males practically equal to the 
number of females in a nation 

Marniage 1s a permanent relation (Mat xix. 
6) The Creator has indicated the perma- 
nence of the relation by making the growth 
of affection between hushand and wife, as 
the years pass, to be a natural process, 1n- 
variable under normal conditions Moral 
ends require that the relation be permanent ° 
the disciplining of husband and wife in 
obedience to the obligations which spring 
from their relations to each other, and the 
adequate training of children to obedience 
and virtue It cannot be dissolved by any 
legitimate act of man It 1s dissolved hy 
death (Rom vii 2,3) It may be dissolved 
on account of adultery (Mat xix 3-9). Prot- 
estants, following Paul, teach that 1t may 
be dissolved by willful, deliberate, final de- 
sertion (1 Cor vii 15). It is probable, 
however, that 1n those times desertion was 
accompanied by adulterous or marital con- 
sorting with another person. The marriage 
of persons divorced on improper grounds 1s 
forbidden (Mat v 32; xix 9, 1 Cor vn. 10, 
11) In the sight of God, a civil tnbunal 
cannot annul a marriage , it declares whether 
the marnage has been sinfully annulled by 
one or both of the persons concerned 

Among the antediluvians, Adam, Cain, 
Noah, and his three sons appear each as the 
husband of one wife. But polygamy was 
already practiced. Lamech having two wives 
(Gen. iv 19); and the purity of marnages 
was impaired by men allowing themselves to 
be governed by low motives in the choice of 
wives (vi 2). Polygamy was unwisely adopted 
by Abraham, when he thought that he must 
needs help God to fulfill his promise (Gen 
xvi. 4). Isaac had one wife Jacob took 
two wives and their maids Moses, who was 
correcting abuses not suddenly abolishing 
them, permitted the Israelites, on account of 
their dullness of spiritual perception and their 
enslavement to the customs of the age, to 
put away their wives for a less fault than 
the gravest breach of marital fidelity; and 
he did not forbid polygamy, but discouraged 
it. He regulated what he found; but the 
record of the primitive period showed that 
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the state of things among the Israelites was 
not the ordination of the Creator. Moses’ 
service to the cause of matrimony consisted 
in setting a higher 1deal by establishing the 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity within 
which marriage is proper (Lev. xviii.), dis- 
couraging polygamy (Lev. xvui. 18, Deut. 
xvil. 17), securing the rights of inferior 
wives (Ex xxi, 2-11: Deut xxi 10-17), re- 
stricting divorce (Deut. xx1i 19, 29, xxiv. 
1), and requiring purity in the married life 
(Ex xx 14,17; Lev xx.10, Deut. xxii. 22). 
Polygamy continued to be practiced more or 
less by wealthy individuals after the time of 
Moses, as by (sideon, Elkanah, Saul, David, 
Solomon, Rehoboam, and others (Judg. vii. 
30, 1Sam.1.2; 2Sam v 13; xn 8; xxi 8; 
1 Kin x: 3). The evils of polygamy are 
exhibited in Scripture by the record of the 
jealousies of the wives of Abraham and 
Elkanah (Gen xvi 6; 1 Sam.i 6), and beau- 
tiful pictures are presented of the felicity of 
marriage between one man and one woman 
(Ps exxvin 3, Prov v. 18; xxxi 10-29, 
Ecc 1x 9, cp Ecclus xxvi 1-27). 

In the family to which Abraham belonged 
marriage was permitted with a half-sister 
and with two sisters (Gen xx 12, xxix 26). 
Marnage with a full sister was not rare in 
Egypt, and was allowed in Persia (Herod 
1, 31) Marriage with a half-sister hy the 
same father was permitted at Athens, and 
with a half-sister by the same mother at 
Sparta The Mosaic law prohibited alliance 
with persons so closely related by blood as 
these and with others less near of kin (Lev. 
Xviil 6-18) ; but in case a man died childless, 
his brother took the widow (Deut. xxv. 5). 
Such marriage was ordained, but 1t was not 
compulsory. The Roman law was not unlike 
the Hebrew It declared marriages to be 
incestuous, ‘* when the parties were too nearly 
related by consanguinity—that is, by being 
of the same blood, as brother and sister: or 
by affinity—that is, by being connected 
through marniage, as father-in-law and daugh- 
ter-1n-law ” 

The selection of a wife for a young man 
devolved on his relations, especially on his 
father (Gen xxi 21; xxiv., xxxvul. 6, 2 
Esd 1x 47), though sometimes the son made 
known his preference and the father merely 
conducted the negotiations (Gen xxxiv 4,8; 
Judg xiv 1-10) Only under extraordinary 
circumstances did the young man make the 
arrangements (Gen xxix 18) Likewise it 
was the consent of the maid’s father and 
eldest brother that was sought, it not being 
necessary to consult her (Gen. xxiv. 51; 
xxxiv. 11). Occasionally a parent looked 
out an eligible husband for a daughter or 
offered her to a suitable person in marriage 
(Ex. 1 21; Josh. xv. 17, Ruth hi. 1, 2,1 
Sam xvi 27) Presents were given to the 
parents, and sometimes to the maiden (Gen. 
xxiv. 22, 53, xx1x. 18,27; xxxiv 12; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 25). Between betrothal and marnage 
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all communication between the affianced par- 
ties was carried on through a friend deputed 
for the purpose and termed the friend of the 
bridegroom (John ii 29) 

The marriage itself was a purely domestic 
affair, without definite religious services, 
though probably the espousal was ratified by 
an oath (Prov. in 17; Ezek. xvi. 8; Mal. in. 
14) After the exile 1t became customary to 
draw up and seal a written contract (Tob. 
vu. 14) When the day appointed for the 
wedding arrived, the bride bathed (cp. Judith 
x. 3, Eph v. 26, 27), put on white robes, 
often richly embroidered (Rev. xix. 8; Ps. 
xlv. 13, 14), decked herself with jewels (Is. 
Ix1 10, Rev. xx1 2), fastened the indispen- 
sable bridal girdle about her waist (Is. 111 24; 
xlix. 18; Jer 11. 32), covered herself with a 
veil (Gen. xxiv. 65), and placed a garland on 
her head The bridegroom, arrayed in his 
best attire, with a handsome headdress and a 
garland on his head (Song ui. 11; Is 1x1 10), 
set out from his home for the house of the 
bride’s parents, attended by his friends (Judg. 


' Xiv. 11; Mat ix. 15), accompanied by musi- 


clans and singers and, if the procession moved 
at night, by persons bearing torches (1 Mac. 
1x 39, Mat xxv 7; cp. Gen xxxi 27; Jer. 
vil 34). Having received his bride, deeply 
veiled, from her parents with their blessing 
and the good wishes of friends (Gen xxv. 
59, Ruth 1v. 11: Tob vn 13), he conducted 
the whole party back to his own or his 
father’s house with song, music, and dancing 
(Ps xlvw 15, Song im. 6-11: 1 Mac ix 37). 
On the way back they were jomed by maid- 
ens, friends of the bride and groom (Mat. 
xxv 6) A feast was served at the house of 


| the groom or of his parents (Mat. xx1i 1-10; 


John 11 1,9), butif he hved ata great dis- 
tance the feast was spread im the house of 
the bride's parents (Mat xxv 1), either at 
their expense or the groom’s (Gen xxix. 22; 
Judg xiv 10, Tob vin. 19). The groom 
now associated with his bride for the first 
time (Johnin 29) In the evening the bride 


| was escorted to the nuptial chamber by her 


parents (Gen xvwix 23; Judg xv. 1; Tob. 
vii 16,17), and the groom by his companions 
or the bride's parents (Tob viii. 1). On the 
morrow the festivities were resumed, and 
continued for one or two weeks (Gen. xxix. 
27; Judg xiv 12, Tob viii 19, 20) 

The spiritual relation between Jehovah 
and his people is figuratively spoken of as a 
marriage or betrothal (Is lxii. 4,5; Hos ii. 
19) The apostasy of God’s people through 
idolatry or other form of sin is accordingly 
likened to infidelity on the part of a wife 
(Is. i. 21; Jer. mi. 1-20; Ezek. xvi.; xxiii ; 
Hos. i1.), and leads to divorce (Ps. lxxiii. 27. 
Jer. 11.20; Hos. 1v. 12). The figure 1s con- 
tinued in the N T.; Christ is the bndegroom 
(Mat. 1x 15; John 1i1. 29), and the church is 
the bride (2 Cor x1. 2; Rev. xix. 7; xx1. 2, 
9, xxi 17). The love of Christ for the 
church, his solicitude for her perfection. and 
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Mary 


his headship are held up as the standard for 
imitation by husbands and wives (Eph. v. 
23-32) 

Mar’se-na. 

One of the seven princes of Persia who 
were permitted to see the king’s face (Esth. 
i. 14). He was perhaps the celebrated Mar- 
donius, the cousin of Xerxes and one of his 
chief advisers in the early part of his reign 
(Herod. vu. 5, 9). The third consonant in 
the Hebrew form of his name 1s samech, 
which represents a sound not always distin- 
guished from a dental. See PRINCE. 


Mars’ Hill. See AREOPAGUS. 


Mar’tha |lady, mistress]. 

Sister of Mary and Lazarus of Bethany 
(John x1 1,2). The three were tenderly at- 
tached to Jesus. Martha loved him and de- 
sired to make him comfortable and show him 
respect in her house. Mary gave evidence 
of a deeper appreciation by her hunger for 
the words of truth that fell from his hps; 
and when Martha would have him rebuke 
Mary for not assisting her to:attend to his 
external wauts, Jesus taught that he himself 
regarded the inward craving of his followers 
for spiritual fellowship with him as more 
essential than their concern for his exte1nal 
honor (Luke x. 38-42). Both sisters were 
sincere believers (John xi. 21-32). The house 
where Jesus was received 1s called Martha’s 
(Luke x. 38); and the supper which was given 
to him at Bethany, at which Lazarus was 
present and Martha again served, where 
Mary anointed his feet (John x1i 1-3) was at 
the house of Simon the leper (Mat xxvi 6; 
Mark xiv 3). From these facts it has been 
inferred that Martha was probably the wife 
or widow of Simon. 


Ma’ry [N. T. Greek Maria and Mariam, 
from Hebrew Miryam, Miriam. Also Latin 
Maria}. 

Six women of the name mentioned in the 
New Testament 

1. Mary the (wife) of Clopas or Cleophas, a 
Mary so designated in John x1x 25 “ Wife,’’ 
according to a method of Greek speech, 1s not 
found in the original Greek, but 1s properly 
supwlied both by A. V. and R. V. Clopas of 
the R. V., Cleophas of the A. V., is apparently 
to be identified with Alpheus (Mat. x. 3; 
Mark iii 18; Luke vi. 15), the two names 
being variant torms of the same Aramaic 
original. He and Mary were thus the parents 
of the apostle James the Less, who had also 
a brother Joses (Mat xxvul 56; Mark xv. 
40; Luke xxiv 10) Those who understand 
the Lord’s “brethren” to have been his 
cousins on his mother’s side, suppose that 
this Mary was a sister of the Virgin, and that 
John (xix. 25) mentions only three women 
at the cross. But it 1s unlikely that two 
sisters should have had the same name, and 
other considerations make the cousin theory 
improbable; see BRETHREN OF THE LORD. 
In that case John mentions four women at 


One of them was Mary the wife 


the cross. 
of Clopas; but, beyond the fact that her 
husband and sons were, like herself, disciples 
of Jesus and that probably one of her sons 
was an apostle, we know nothing more of 


her. Besides being at the cross, Maly was 
one of the women who followed the body of 
Jesus to the tomb (Mat xxvii 61), and on 
the third day took spices to the sepulcher, 
and to whom the risen Saviour appeared 
(Mat. xxviu. 1, Mark xv. 47. xvi 1; Luke 
xx1v. 10). See No 2 of this article; also 
ALPHAUS, JAMES, 

2. Mary the Virgin ; the Virgin Mary. All 
the authentic mformation about her comes 
from Scripture We are told that, in the 
sixth month after the conception of John 
the Baptist, the angel Gabiiel was sent from 
God to Nazareth, a city o1 village of Gali- 
lee, to a Virgin named Mary, who was 1esid- 
ing there and who was betrothed to a car- 
penter named Joseph (Luke1 26,27) Joseph 
is exphaitly declared to have been a de- 
scendant of David Mary 1s not so desczibed ; 
but many believe that she too was of Davidie 
lineage, because she was told that her child 
should receive ‘the throne of his father 
David,” also because our Lord 1s said to have 
been of ‘‘the seed of David according to the 
flesh” (Rom i 3; 2 Tim ni 8; ep. Acts n. 
30), and again because, in the opmion of 
many scholars, the genealogy of Chuist given 
by Luke (1m 23-38) 1s through Ins mother, 
in which case Mary's father 1s supposed to 
have been Heli However this may be, 
Gabriel hailed Mary as a Inghly favored 
one, and announced to her that she should 
have ason whose name she should call Jesus 
“He,” said the angel, “shall be great, and 
shall be called the Son of the Most High: 
and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David: and he shall 
reign over the house of Jacob forever; and 
of his kingdom there shall be no end ” (Luke 
1, 32, 33, R. V) When Mary asked how this 
could be, since she was a Virgin, she was told 
that it would be wiought by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, “wherefore also that which 
is to be born shall he called holy. the Son of 
God”? (Luke1 35,R V) These expressions 
revealed to Mary that she was chosen to be 
the mother of Messiah, and with humble 
piety she accepted the honor which God was 
mysteriously to confer upon her For her 
comfort she was informed by the angel that 
her kinswoman Elisabeth was also to become 
a mother, whereupon Ma1y hastened to the 
village of Judah where Zacharias and Elisa- 
beth lived. At her coming Elisabeth was 
made aware of the honor intended for Mary, 
and broke out into an inspired song of praise. 
Thereupon Mary also gave voice toa hymn 
of thanksgiving (‘‘ The Magnificat,” Luke i. 
46-55). We learn from all this the profound 
piety and solemn joy with which these holy 
women contemplated the power and grace of 
God which was through their offspring to 
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fulfill the ancient promises to Israel and 
bring salvation to the world. Mary remained 
under the protection of Elisabeth until just 
before the birth of John, when she returned 
to Nazareth Soon after the cause of her 
condition was revealed in a dream to Joseph, 
who at first had thought of quietly putting 
her away trom him (Mat. i. 18-21) He was 
directed to marry her and to call the name 
of the child Jesus, “for 1t 1s he that shall 
save his people from their sins.” 
pointed out also to him that Isaiah had pre- 
dicted that Messiah would be born of a vir- 
gin. Joseph reverently obeyed. He ‘‘ took 
unto him his wife, and knew her not till she 
had brought forth a son and he called his 
name Jesus” (Mat 1 24,25, R V) ~ By this 
marriage Mary was protected, her mysterious 
secret was guarded, and her child was born 
as the legal son of Joseph, and therefore 
through him heirof David The birth, how- 
ever, took place at Bethlehem A decree of 
Augustus that all the world should be en- 
rolled was being carried out in Palestme, 
and compelled Joseph, being of Davidic de- 
scent, to repair to David's city to be enrolled 
Mary accompanied him Finding no room 
in the inn, or khan, they were compelled to 


It was : 


lodge in a stable, perhaps, however, one that | 


was then not being used by cattle There 
Jesus was born, and his mother “ wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a 
manger” (Luke 1n 7) With reverent, trust- 
ful awe Mary heard the shepherds relate the 
vision of angels which they had seen and the 
song of peace which they had heard herald- 
ing the Saviour’s birth 
not know that her child was God made flesh. 
She only knew that he was to be Messiah, 
and with true piety she waited for God to 
make his mission clear On the fortieth day 
after the birth Mary went, with Joseph and 
Jesus, to Jerusalem to present the child to 
the Lord and to offer in the temple the offer- 
ing required by the law (Lev x1 2, 6, 8) 
from women after childbirth The fact that 
her offering 1s said to have been that required 
of poor people—a pair of turtle doves or two 
young pigeons—indicates the humble cir- 
cumstances of the family When, however, 
the parents brought in the child, they were 
met by the aged Simeon who rejoiced over 
the birth of Messiah, but foretold to Mary 
that she should have great sorrow because of 
what would happen to him (Luke ii 35). 
After this Joseph and Mary appear to have 
returned to Bethlehem and to have lived in 
a house (Mat 1i 11). There Mary received 
the wise men from the east who came to 
worship Jesus (Mat. ii 1-11) Soon after she 
fled with Joseph and the child to Egypt, and 
afterwards by divine direction they returned 
to Nazareth. There she must have devoted 
herself especially to the rearing of the child 
of promise who had heen committed to her 
care and of whose future she must have 
thought continually. One glimpse of Mary’s 
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Of course, she did | 


character is given us when Jesus was twelve 
years old) She was in the habit piously of 
attending with Joseph the yearly passover 
‘Luke ni 41), though this was not specifically 
required of Jewish women (Ex. xxuni 17). 
With like piety Joseph and Mary took Jesus 
with them, as soun as he reached the age 
when 1t was customary for children to attend, 
and his delay in the temple and his words 
when his parents found him with the doctors, 
were the occasion of increased awe to his 
parents “ Hi» mother kept all these sayings 
im her heart” (Luke 1. 51) Mary did not 
understand how great her child really was 
nor how he was to fulfill his mission. It was 
hers reverently and trustfully to 1ear him 
for Gcd’s service, and this she did so long as 
he was under her’ If the ‘‘ brethren of the 
Lord” (see BRETHREN OF THE LORD) were, as 
is probable, the children of Joseph and Mary, 
born after Jesus, Mary was the mother of a 
large family We read also of Christ's sisters 
-(Mark vi 3). But nothing further 1s re- 
corded of Mary until the beginning of Christ’s 
public ministry. She then appears at the 
marriage in Cana (John n 1-10) She evi- 
dently rejoiced in her son’s assumption of 
Messianic office and fully helieved in him. 
But she ventured improperly to direct his 
actions, and thus elicited from him a re- 
spectful but firm rebuke Mary must under- 
stand that m his work she could share only 
as a follower. While as her son he gave her 
reverence, as the Messiah and Saviour he 
could only regard her as a diseiple, needing 
as much as others the salvation he came to 
bring A similar truth was bronght out on 
the next occasion on which she appears (Mat. 
xn 46-50; Mark m1 31-35; Luke vin 19- 
21) While Jesus was tearhing on the great 
day of parables, Mary with his brethren de- 
sired to see him. Perhaps thev wished to 
restrain him from a course which seemed to 
be bringing upon him opposition and peril. 
His reply again declared that the spiritual 
bond between him and his disciples was more 
important thanany humantie ‘ For whoso- 
ever shall do the will of my Father which is 
in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and 
mother” (Mat xii 30, R. V) While Chiist 
pursued his ministry, Mary and his brethren 
appear to have still lived in Nazareth. As 
no mention is made of Joseph, it 1s natural 
to suppose that he had died But at the 
crucifixion Mary appears with other women 
atthe cross Unlike his hnethren (John vu. 
5) she had always helieved 1n her son's Mes- 
siahship, and therefore it is not strange to 
find that she followed him on the last fatal 
journey to Jerusalem With a mother’s love, 
as well as with a disciple’s sorrow, she beheld 
his crucifixion, and tu her Jesus spoke in the 
hour of his suffering He gave her to the 
care of his beloved disciple John, and “ from 
that hour that disciple took her unto his own 
home” (John xix. 25-27). After the ascen- 
sion she was with the apostles in the upper 


room in Jerusalem (Acts i. 14), and this is the 
last notice of her in Scripture. We do not 
know the time or manner of her death. The 
tomb of the Virgin is shown in the valley 
of the Kidron, but there is no reason to be- 
lieve in its genuineness Later legends were 
busy with her name, but none contain trust- 
worthy information. As presented in Serp- 
ture, she is simply a beautiful example of a 
devoted and pious mother. 

3. Mary Magdalene. The designation given 
to this Mary (Mat. xxvii. 56, 61; xxvii 1; 
Mark xv. 40, 47; xvi.1, 9; Luke vin 2; 
xxiv. 10; John xix. 25; xx 1, 18) doubtless 
indicates that she was a resident of Magdala, 
on the southwestern coast of the sea of Gal- 
lee Outof her Jesus had cast seven devils 
(Mark xvi. 9; Luke viii 2), and she became 
one of his most devoted disciples. The old 
behhef that she had been a woman of bad 
character, from which the current use of the 
word Magdalen has arisen, rests merely 
on the fact that the first mention of her 
(Luke viii 2) follows closely upon the account 
of the sinful woman who anointed the Sav- 
iour’s feet in a city of Galilee (Luke vii. 36- 
50). This, however, is hardly sufficient proof. 
What fourm her terrible malady had taken 
we do not know. She became a disciple 
during the early Galilean ministry, and was 
one of those who jomed the little company 
of Christ’s immediate followe1is, and minis- 
tered to him of her substance (Luke viii. 1-3). 
She was one of the women at the cross (Mat. 
xxvii 56; Mark xv 40; John xix 205) and 
observed the Lord’s burtal (Mat. xxvu 61). 
Early on the third day she, with Mary 
the wife of Clopas and Salome, went to 
the sepulcher to anoint the body of Jesus 
(Mark xvi 1). Finding the stone trolled 
away she quickly returned to the city and 
told Peter and John that the hody of Jesus 
had been taken away (John xx 1,2) Then, 
following the apostles, she returned again to 
the garden and lingered there after they had 
gone. To her first Jesus appeared (Mark 
xvi. 9; John xx. 11-17), and she reported 
his resurrection to the other disciples (xx. 
18). Nothing further 1s known of her his- 
tory. 

4. Mary of Bethany. A woman who, with 
her sister Martha, lived in ‘‘a certain vil- 
lage” (Luke x. 38) which John reveals to 
have been Bethany (John xi. 1; xii.1), about 
a mile east of the summit of the mount of 
Olives On the first occasion when Jesus is 
recorded to have visited their house (Luke 
x. 38-42), Mary appears as eager to receive 
his instruction. Martha requested Jesus to 
bid Mary help her in serving the entertain- 
ment, but he replied: “But one thing is 
needful: for Mary hath chosen the good 
part, which shall not be taken away from 
her” (Luke x. 42, R. V). John (xi.) further 
relates that Mary had a brother named Laza- 
rus whom the Lord raised from the dead. 
When Jesus reached the house, after Lazarus 
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had been four days dead, Mary at first “still 
sat in the house” (John xi. 20, R. V.), but 
afterwards was summoned by Martha to meet 
the Lord who had called for her (ver. 28). 
As Martha had done, Mary exclaimed, “ Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died,” and the grief of the sisters deeply 
moved the sympathetic Saviour. Afterwards, 
six days before his last passover (John xii. 1), 
Jesus came to Bethany, and a supper was 
made in his honor in the house of Simon the 
leper (Mark xiv.3) While it was in progress 
Mary brought an alabaster box of pure oint- 
ment, very costly, and, breaking the box, 
poured the ointment on the head of Jesus 
(ibid.), and anointed his feet, wiping them 
with her hair (John xii 3). It was an act 
of rare devotion, testifying both to her 
gratitude and to her sense of the high dig- 
nity of him whom she honored Judas, and 
some other of the disciples, were disposed to 
find fault with the waste; but Jesus com- 
mended the act and declared that ‘‘ whe1eso- 
ever the gospel shall be preached through- 
out the whole world, that also which this 
woman hath done shall be spoken of for a 
memorial of her” (Mat xxvi 6-13; Mark 
xiv 3-9) He looked upon her act also as a 
loving, though doubtless unintentional, con- 
secration of him to his approaching sacrifice 
(John xii 7, 8) 

5. Mary the mother of Mark The Chris- 
tian woman in whose house the disciples had 
met to pray for the release of Peter, when 
he was imprisoned by Herod Agrippa, and to 
which Peter at once went when delivered by 
the angel (Acts xn 12) Her son was the 
author of our Second Gospel , see MARK She 
was evidently 1n comfortable circumstances 
(13), and her house 1s supposed to have heen 
one of the principal meeting places of the early 
Jerusalem Christians According to A Y. in 
Col. 1v. 10 she was the sister of Barnabas; 
but R V correctly translates ‘‘cousin” in- 
stead of ‘“sister’s son,” and it does not appear 
whether Mark’s relationship to Barnabas was 
on his father’s or his mother’s side. Nothing 
is told us of Mary’s hushand 

6. Mary of Rome A Christian woman at 
Rome to whom Paul sent his salutation (Rom 
xvi. 6) The A. V reads “who bestowed 
much labor on us,” implying that Mary at one 
time had greatly assisted the apostle The 
R. V., however, properly reads “who bhe- 
stowed much labor on you.” Mary had thus 
been an active worker in the Christian cause 
at Rome. Beyond this reference we know 
nothing of her. 

G. T. P. 


Mas’a-loth. See MESALOTH 


Mas’chil [{attentive, intelligent, or render- 
ing intelligent]. 

A Hebrew word occurring in the titles of 
Ps. xxxii, xlii, xliv, xlv, lhi., liii., liv, lv., 
Ixxiv., lxxviii,, lxxxviu , lxxxix, and cxln. 
It doubtless means either a didactic poem 
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Mattaniah 


(cp. Ps. xxxii. 8, “I will instruct,” same 
word radically), or else a reflective poem. 


Mash. 

A branch of the Arameans (Gen x. 23). 
Called in 1 Chron. i. 17 Meshech, and essen- 
tially so in the Septuagint of Gen. x.23 This 
is due to 1ts confusion by copyists with the 
more familiar name; or else, if the original 
text, 1t points to an intermingling of Japhetic 
and Semitic people in Meshech 


Ma/shal. See MISHAL. 


Ma’son. 

A workman skilled to hew and saw stones 
into shape for building purposes and erect 
walls (2 Sam _ v.11; 1 Kin. vii 9; 1 Chron. 
xx1i. 2; 2 Chron. xxiv. 12). The art made 
great progress among the ancient Egyptians; 
as the pyramids, built under the fourth 


Ss 
Masons at Work in Ancient Egypt 


dynasty, and numerous temples show. The 
Hebrews served in brick and mortar while 
they were in bondage in Egypt (Ex. i. 11, 
14); but there 1s no mention of their being 
employed in shaping and laying stones In 
Solomon’s time the Phenicians had more 
skill in the art than the Hebrews, who as 
yet had not had occasion to erect great struc- 
tures of stone, and Phenician masons were 
accordingly hired to build the temple and 
Solomon’s palace. They managed blocks of 
stone 12 and 15 feet in length and even 
longer, and proportionately broad and high 
{1 Kin. vii. 10). But they were doubtless 
Hebrew workmen who afterwards erected 
walls and fortresses, built aqueducts and 
reservoirs, arches and bridges, and fashioned 
columns (2 Chron. xxxiii 14; Ezra iii 10; 
Song v.15; Antiq. xv. 11,2). They also un- 
derstood the use of the plummet (Amos vii. 
7; Zech, iv. 10; Is. xxviii. 17). 

Mas’o-retes and Masorites. See OLD TEs- 
TAMENT. 


Mas’pha. See MIZPEH 2 and 5. 
31 


Mas’re-kah [a vineyard]. 
An Edomite city (Gen. xxxvi. 36; 1 Chron. 


i. 47). Exact site unknown. 

Mas’sa [carrying, a load, a burden]. 

A tribe descended from Ishmael (Gen xxv. 
14; 1 Chron. i. 30; cp. Prov. xxx land xxxi. 
1, R. V. margin) ; generally identified with 
the Masan1, a tnbe of the Arabian desert 
near the Persian Gulf (Ptol. v. 19, 2), north- 
east of Dumah. The Assyrian inscriptions 
mention Mas’u, as the name may be read, 
with Tem’u and Niba’4tu, cp. Gen. xxv. 13, 
15. 

Mas’sah (testing, temptation]. 

A name given by Moses to the place at 
Horeh where the smitten rock yielded water, 
because the Israelites there 1n unbelief put 
Jehovah to a test (Ex. xvii 7; Ps xcv 8, 9, 
R. V,; and also Deut. xxx111 8, where the 
thought 1s expressed that Jehovah tested 


| the fidelity of the Levites in the person of 


Moses) In Ex. xvii. 7 the place is called 
Meribah also; possibly so in the two other 
passages already cited, where, however, two 
distinct events and places may be in the 
writer’s mind. The name Massah alone is 
used in Deut. vi. 16; 1x 22; and used of 
this event, it would seem, since Israel’s re- 
belliousness against Jehovah soon after leav- 
ing Egypt (ix 7), and apparently before 
reaching Horeb (8), is dwelt upon, and the 
event at Massah is mentioned in the same 
breath with similar events that occurred in 
the immediate vicinity of Horeb (22). See 
MERIBAH. 


Ma-thu’sa-la. See METHUSELAH 

Ma‘tred [driving forward]. 

The mother-in-law of Hadar, king of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi 39; 1 Chron. i. 50). 

Ma ‘tri [rainy]. 

A Benjamite family, from which sprang 
Kish and his son king Saul (1 Sam x. 21). 

Mat’tan [a gift]. 

1. A priest of Baal slain before the altar 
of that god during the revolution which led 
to the death of Athaliah and the elevation of 
Joash to the throne of Judah (2 Kin. xi. 18; 
2Chron xxiii. 17) 

2. Father of Shephatiah (Jer. xxxvuii. 1). 

Mat’ta-nah [a gift] 

One of the stations of the Israelites in or 
near the Moabite territory (Num xx1. 18, 19). 
The Greek texts differ variously from the 
Hebrew; hence possibly the word Mattanah 
was not in ver 19 originally, and in ver. 18 
1s a common noun and part of the last line 
of the song, thus: And from a wilderness a 
gift. 


Mat-ta-ni’ah [gift of Jehovah]. 

1. A singer, son of Heman, in David’s time 
(1 Chron. xxv. 4, 16). 

2. A Levite, of the sons of Asaph, and 
founder of a branch of the family (2 Chron. 
xx. 14). Piobably he himself is mentioned 
in 1 Chron. 1x. 15, and Neh. xiii. 13; and the 
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Matthew 


representative of the house in Neh. xii. 8; 
ep. Ezra ii. 41; Neh. xi. 17, 22; xii. 25. 

3. A Levite descended from Asaph. He 
was one of those who aided king Hezekiah 
in his work of religious reformation (2 Chron. 
xxix. 13). 

4. A son of king Josiah. He was placed 
on the throne and his name was altered to 
Zedekiah by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kin xxiv. 
17); see ZEDEKIAH 

5-8. Four Hebrews, a son of Elam. ason of 
Zattu, a son of Pahath-moab, and a son of 
Bani, who were induced by Ezra to put away 
their foreign wives (Ezra x. 26, 27, 30, 37). 


Mat’ta-tha [gift]. 

A son of Nathan and grandson of king 
David (Luke 11 31). 

Mat’ta-thah. See MATTATTAH. 

Mat-ta-thi’as [Greck form of Mattithiah, 
gift of Jehovah (see Septuagint, 1 Chron. 
ix 31; xxv. 3)]. 

1 and 2. A name borne by two ancestors of 
Christ, separated from each other by five 
generations, who lived after the time of 
Zerubbabel (Luke m. 25, 26). 

3 A priest, founder of the Maccabee family 
(1 Mac. in 1-70). See MACCABEE 

4. Son of Absalom, and a captain in the 
army of Jonathan Maccabeus He distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Hazor by re- 
maining at the side of Jonathan when all the 
other captains save one had fled (1 Mac x1. 
70). He was perhaps a brother of Jonathan, 
son of Absalom (x111. 11) 

5. Son of Simon Maccabeeus His father, 
his brother, and he were treacherously mur- 
dered by his brother-in-law in the castle of 
Dok (1 Mac xvi 14). See Junpas. 

Mat-tat’tah, in A. V Mat’ta-thah [gift]. 

A son of Hashum, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 33). 


Mat’te-nai [bestowment] 

1. A priest, head of the father’s house 
Joiarib in the time of Joakim (Neh xii. 19) 

2 and 3. Two Hebrews, a son of Hashum 
and a son of Bani, each of whom was in- 
duced to put away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 
33, 37). 

Mat’than [gift] 

A near ancestor of Joseph, and in law of 
Christ (Mat. i. 15). 

Mat’that [gift]. 

Two ancestors of Christ; the one near, the 
dther quite remote (Luke iii. 24, 29). 


Mat’thew [N. T. Greek Maththaios or 
Matthaios, from Hebrew Mattrthyah, gift of 
Jehovah]. 

A publican or taxgatherer, in the service 
either of the Roman or Herodian govern- 
ment, stationed at Capernaum. While sitting 
at ‘‘the place of toll’’ (R. V ) he was called 
by Jesus to become his follower and, leaving 
his business, he immediately obeyed (Mat. 
ix. 9; Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 27). He was 
afterwards appointed one of the twelve apos- 


tles (Mat. x. 3; Mark ii1. 18; Luke vi, 15) 
Mark and Luke give his name as Levi and 
state that his father was named Alpheus 
Either he had origmally two names, as was 
not uncommon among the Jews, or he re- 
ceived the name Matthew when he became a 
Christian, as Simon did that of Peter Hes 
always called Matthew m the hsts of apostles 
and as the author of our First Gospel. The 
acceptance by Jesus of a publican as a dis- 
ciple evidently led others of the outcast 
classes to follow him and increased the oppo- 
sition of the Pharisees. This appears at the 
feast which Matthew gave to Jesus soon after 
his conversion, When many “ publicans and 
sinners’’ were present, and when, in answer 
to the criticism of the Pharisees, the Lord 
made the famous reply, “ Iam not come to call 
the mghteous but sinners to repentance”’ 
(Mat. ix 10-13; Mark 1 15-17; Luke v. 29- 
32). Matthew himself does not say that the 
feast was in his house (Mat. ix 10), but Mark 
(11. 15) and Luke (v 29) do, and Luke adds 
that 1t was a great feast. Some have identi- 
fied Matthew's father Alphzeus with the 
father of James the less, but Matthew and 
James are not jomed together in the lists 
of apostles as other pairs of brothers are. 
The identification 1s therefore to be rejected 
Matthew finally appears among the apostles 
after Christ’s resurrection (Acts 1. 13), but the 
N T. gives no further information about 
him Tradition states that he first preached 
among the Jews, and from the character of 
his Gospel, this 1s not 1mprohable. 

The Gospel according to St Matthew is the 
first of our four gospels It was from the 
beginning of the post-apostolic age univel- 
sally accribed to this apostle Its contents 
may he arranged as follows: 

1 The descent, birth, and infancy of the 
royal Messiah (1 and 11.) Thespecial object 
of this section 1s to set forth Jesus as the son 
of David and the Christ of prophecy. 

2 Introduction to the public ministry of 
Christ (in 1-iv. 17), relating the preparatory 
work of the Baptist, the baptism and temp- 
tation of Jesus, and the latter’s settlement in 
Capernaum in accordance with prophecy. 

3. The Galilean ministry of Christ (iv 18- 
ix. 35). This important section begins with 
Christ’s call of the four leading disciples (1Vv. 
18-22), and a summary description of his 
teaching and healing, and of his fame 
throughout Palestine (iv 19-25). Then fol- 
lows, as an example of his teaching, the ser- 
mon on the mount (v.—-vii ), to which is ap- 
pended a collection of incidents, mostly 
miracles, which illustrated his teaching (viii. 
J-ix. 34). 

4. The mission of the apostles (ix. 36—x. 42) ; 
beginning with an account of Christ’s com- 
passion on the shepherdless people, his ap- 
pointment of the twelve, and his instructions 
to them. 

5. Christ in conflict with increasing oppo- 
sition (xi. l1-xv. 20), comprising the inquiry 
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of the Baptist and Christ's discourse concern- 
ing John, together with other remarks occa- 
sioncd by popular unbelief: the opposition 
of the Pharisees, beginning with the Sabbath 
controversy and culminating in the charge 
that Jesus was In league with Beelzebub, to- 
gether with Christ's reply and his refusal to 
give them a sign: the visit of his motherand 
brethren; a collection of the parables of 
Jesus spoken at this time: his (second) rejec- 
tion at Nazareth ; Herod’s inquiry and the 
death of the Baptist; the feeding of the 5000 
and walking on the water; Chnist’s final rup- 
ture with the Pharisees in Galilee and his de- 
nuneiation of their formalism. 

6 Christ’s retirement from Capernaum and 
instruction of his disciples (xv. 21-xviii. 35): 
comprising the healing of the daughter of 
the woman of Canaan the feeding of 
4000, refusal of a sign and warning against 
the leaven of the Phamsees and Sadducees, 
the confession and rebuke of Peter, Christ’s 
first prediction of his death, the transfigura- 
tion and the cure of the demoniac boy; the 
return to Capernaum, the provision of tribute 
money, and instruction of the disciples con- 
cerning the humble, self-denying, loving, 
and forgiving spirit of true discipleship 

7 The closing munistry of Christ in 
Perea and Judza (x1x , xx ); comprising 1n- 
structions about divorce, blessing the chil- 
dren, the rich young ruler, the parabie of 
the laborers 1n the vineyard, the ascent to Je- 
rusalem, with another prediction of his death, 
the request of James and John, aud the heal- 
ing of Bartimeeus at Jericho. 

8 The last week of Christ's ministry (xx. 
-Xxvill ), comprising the triumphal entry 
and the cleansing of the temple; the wither- 
ing of the barren fig tree, the deputation 
from the sanhedrin; the parables of the two 
sous, the wicked husbandmen, and the mar- 
nage of the king's son ; the questions of the 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and a lawyer, with 
Christ’s question 1n reply concerning the son 
of David; woes against the scribes and 
Pharisees, the eschatological discourse on 
Olivet, followed by the parables of the vir- 
gins and of the talents and a description of 
the last judgment. Then foliow the treach- 
ery of Judas, the last passover, the agony in 
Gethsemane, the arrest and trial of Jesus be- 
fore the sanhedrin, Peter’s denials, the re- 
morse of Judas, the trial before Pilate, and 
the crucifixion and burial. The last chapter 
relates the appearance of Jesus to the 
women, the report of the Roman watch, and 
the gathering of Christ with his disciples on a 
mountain in Galilee, when he gave them the 
commission to preach his gospel to the world 
and promised to be always with them. 

The arrangement of this Gospel is chrono- 
logical only in general outline. In the sec- 
ond half, indeed, beginning with xiv. 6, it 
follows with seldom a deviation what is 
probably the true order of events, but this is 
because that order naturally agreed with 
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the evangelist’s object. His primary motive 
was to arrange his matter topically. He 
wished especially to present the teaching of 
Christ concerning the nature of the kingdom 
of heaven and the character of 1ts disciples, 
the miracles by which he illustrated his 
teaching and revealed his authority, and the 
fruitless opposition to him of the Pharisees, 
representing current Judaism Hence the 
large place which he gives to the teaching 
of Jesus. Hence, tov, his habit of grouping 
together both instructions upon certain sub- 
jects and incidents which illustrated the 
teaching ; thus the sermon on the mount (v. 
1-vil. 29) is followed by the record of works 
of healing which were wrought at different 
times and places (vii 1-1x 34), the parables 
of chap. x1i1. are followed presently by a 
series of mighty deeds (xiv 1-36), and the 
discourse rebuking Pharisaic tiaditions (xv. 
1-20) is followed by a tour of mercy through 
a gentile region (21-39) He sets foith 
Jesus as the royal Messiah, who brought 
about the fulfillment of law and prophecy, 
and established in the church, by his re- 
deeming work and spintual teaching. the 
true kingdom of God, which 1s meant to 
embrace all nations. The fulfillment of 
prophecy 1s frequently noted 1 22, 23; 11 5, 
6, 15, 17, 18, 23, 111 33 1v 14-16; vin. 17; 
xi. 10; x11. 17-21; xu. 14, 15, 35; xxi. 4,5; 
xxv1. 24, 31, 56; xxvui. 9, 35), and there are 
about a hundred quotations, more or less for- 
mal, from the O T. While Matthew wrote 
from the Hebrew point of view, he brings 
out the destination of the gospel for the gen- 
tiles (e g. vu. 10-125; x. 18; xxi. 435 xxu. 
9; xxiv. 14; xxvin 19), represents the op- 
position to Christ of current Judaism (e. g. 
Vv. 20-48 5 vi. 5-18; 1x. 10-17; xu. 1-13, 34; 
xv. 1-20: xvi 1-12; xix 3-9; xxi. 12-16; 
xxi, ete ), and shows by his explanations 
of terms (1. 23; xxvii. 33), places (i. 23 ; iv. 
13), Jewish beliefs (xxu 23) and customs 
(xxvii 15; see also xxviii. 15), that he wrote 
not merely for Jews, but for all believers. 

That the author of this Gospel was really 
the apostle Matthew 1s attested by the unan- 
imous tradition of the ancient church. The 
tradition is confirmed (1) by the conclusive 
evidence, furnished by the contents, that the 
writer of this Gospel was a Jewish Christian 
emancipated from Judaism; (2) by the im- 
probability that so important a book would 
have been attmbuted to so obscure an apostle 
without good reason; (3) by the likelihood 
that a publican would keep records; (4) by 
the modest way in which the writer speaks. 
uf the feast given by Matthew to Jesus ‘ix. 
10; cp. Luke v. 29). 

Ancient tradition also affirmed that Mat- 
thew wrote his Gospel originally in Hebrew 
Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
writing about a. D. 140, says: “Matthew 
composed the logia in the Hebrew dialect, 
and each one interpreted them as he was 
able” (Eusebius, hist. eccl. iii. 39, 16). 
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Mazzaroth 


Papias prebably means that in former days, 
before his time, each one interpreted these 
Aramaic logia in his private reading as best 
he could. It may be fairly inferred also 
from Papias’ words that he had the Gospel 
of Matthew in Greek ; and there 1s no evi- 
dence that he had ever seen a copy of Mat- 
thew in Aramaic. Some scholars reject the 
tradition of an onmginal Hebrew; others 
suppose that the Greek is a translation, or 
that Matthew issued two gospels, one edition 
in Hebrew or Aramaic, the other in Greek. 
Many modern scholars think that Matthew 
wrote in Hebrew merely a collection of the 
sayings of Jesus, which are incorporated in 
our Greek Gospel together with historical 
matter taken from Mark On this theory 
the Gospel of Matthew, by whomsoever the 
narrative and the discourses were combined, 
is history of the first rank, since it com- 
prises a report of Jesus’ sayings by one who 
heard them and a record of Jesus’ acts as they 
were narrated by an eyewitness. The the- 
ory is, however, confronted (1) by the tes- 
timony of antiquity that our Greek Gospel 
is by Matthew; (2) by the use made of the 
term logia in the New Testament, by Philo, 
and by the early fathers (Acts vil 38; 1 Pet. 
iv. 11, R. V.), and its constant application to 
inspired books, either in whole or in their 
parts (Rom iii 2; Heb v.12); (3) by the 
fact that the dependence of our Matthew on 
Mark 1s an unproven hypothesis (see MARK 
and GOSPEL); and (4) by the utter improba- 
bility that an original gospel contained dis- 
courses only, and not other historical matter, 
words of Jesus and no acts, and especially 
that it did not contain an account of the 
passion of Christ. Whatever, therefore, may 
be thought of the tradition that Matthew 
wrote in Hebrew, our Gospel in Greek must 
certainly be attributed to him. He was 
quite competent to write it as it is, since 
most of the recorded words and deeds fell 
under his own observation. 

The date of composition is probably to be 
assigned to A D. 60-70. The baptismal for- 
mula (Mat. xxviii. 19), which has been re- 
garded as evidence of a late date, 1s matched 
by a similar formula in a benediction (2 Cor. 
xiil. 14); and the word church for an organ- 
ized body (Mat xvii 17) was early used, 
being so employed by Stephen, Paul, and 
James (Acts vii. 38; xx 28; Jas v. 14) 
The fall of Jerusalem seems not to have oc- 
curred (Matt. v. 35; xxiv. 16). The most 
ancient tradition, that of Irenseus (about 
A. D. 175), assigns it to the period when Peter 
and Paul were preaching the gospel in Rome 
(Heer. iii. 1,1). The place of its composition 
is unknown. The acquaintance with it 
shown by post-apostolic writers in widely 
scattered localities proves that it obtained, 
as soon as it was published, general circula- 
tion. G. T. P. (supplemented ). 


Mat-thi’as [probably a variant form of 


Mattathias, gift of Jehovah (see Septuagint, 
1 Chron xxv. 21, A)]. 

One of those disciples who companied with 
the followers of Christ from the time of 
Christ’s baptism and was a witness of the 


resurrection. He accordingly had qualifica- 
tions for the apostleship. The question 
whether he or another disciple with similar 
qualifications should fill the place im the 
number of the Twelve made vacant by the 
treachery of Judas was subnutted to God by 
prayer; and when lots were given, Matthias 
was chosen, and he was at once numbered 
with the apostles (Acts i. 21-26). Nothing 
more 1s known of his history. 


Mat-ti-thi’ah [gift of Jehovah]. 

1. A Levite, son of the singer Jeduthun 
(1 Chron. xxv. 3), and himself one of the 
musicians of the sanctuary who played the 
harp (xv. 18, 21). He was afterwards made 
head of the fourteenth of the courses into 
which the musicians were divided by David 
(xxv 21). 

2 A Levite of the sons of Korah, family 
of Kohath. He was the eldest son of Shal- 
lum, and was placed in charge over the 
things that were baked in pans (1 Chron. 
ix. 31). 

3. A son of Nebo, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 43). 

4 A priest or Levite who supported Ezra 
when he addressed the returned exiles re- 
garding the law (Neh. vii. 4). 


Mat’tock. 

An instrument for loosening the _ soil, 
shaped like a pickaxe or hoe with two blades 
in different planes, the cutting edge of one 
resembling that of an axe, and the other that 
of anadze. It is used specially for grubbing 
up the roots of trees. In the O. T. mattock 
is the rendering of: 1. The Hebrew Mah e- 
shah, cutting instrument, in 1 Sam. xi. 20, 
21. Mah*resheth, & similar word from the 
same root, occurs in ver. 20, and is believed 
to denote the plowshare. Both of these im- 
plements were made of meta]. 2. The He- 
brew Ma‘der, dressing instrument. It was 
used in digging and dressing vineyards (Is. 
Vii. 25). 

In 2 Chron. xxxiv. 6 the Hebrew is he- 
lieved to be corrupt, and for mattock of the 
A. V.. the R. V. substitutes ruins. 

Maul. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Mephis, 
breaker, a weapon of war (Prov. xxv. 18). 


Maz’za-roth. 

A feature of the starry heavens (Job 
xxxviii. 32). The margin of both English 
versions interprets it as the signs of the zodiac, 
equivalent to the Hebrew Mazzaloth (2 Kin. 
xxiii. 5, margin). The parallel passage, 
Job ix. 9, suggests that the Mazzaroth are a 
constellation of the southern sky, a cluster 
among the stars that are chambered in the 
south. Other interpretations have also been 
proposed. 
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Mead’ow. designated highest, middle, and lowest re- 
1. The rendering of the Egyptian word | spectively, the highest being to the right of 
Ahu, in A. V. of Gen. xli. 2,18 The word | the servants as they approached the table. 
denotes reed-grass or, as 1t is rendered in Job | Generally, only three persons occupied a 


viii. 11, flags. couch, but occasionally four or five. The 
2. The rendering of the Hebrew Ma‘¢reh | body lay diagonally on the couch, the head 
(Judg. xx. 33, A V.); see MAAREH-GEBA. being near the table and the feet stretched 
Me’ah [a hundred]. out toward the back of the couch. The left 


A tower at Jerusalem not far from that of | elbow rested on a cushion and supported the 
Hanancel and the sheep gate (Neh. ii. 1; | Upper part of the body. The right arm re- 


xi1. 39); see JERUSALEM II 3 mained free The head of the person re- 
Meal Of’fer-ing. See OFFERINGS. clining in front of another rested on or near 

J the breast of him who lay behind (John xiii. 

Meals. 23; xx1. 20). The three positions on each 


The Israelites ate in the morning and in | couch were also termed highest, middle, and 
the evening (Ex. xvi 12; 1 Kin. xvi 6; | lowest, the highest person being the one who 
John xxi. 4, 12). This custom did not forbid had nobody at his back The position of 
a morsel at other hours. Laborers partook | honor (Mat xxuu. 6, R. V.) was the highest 
of a light repast at noon (Ruth ii. 14) Later - place on the highest couch Women took 
the ascetic Essenes did with two meals, the their meals with men, occasionally at least 
first at the fifth hour or eleven o’clock mthe (Ruth 1.14; 1 Sam 1.4, Job1 4). 
morning, and the other in the evening (War =  =§ The Hebrews and Greeks. like the modern 
1 8, 5). Among the stricter Jews of the Arabs, washed their hands before eating 
time of Christ. the fast of the night was not (Mat xxvi 23; Ilad x 577; Odys i 136), 
broken by a meal on an ordinary day before since generally there was a common dish into 
nine o’clock, which was the hour of prayer which the hand of each was dipped This 
(Acts ii 15), and on the Sabbath food was cleanly custom became a ritual observance 
not served before twelve o’clock. when the | with the Pharisees, and as such was con- 
service in the synagogue was over (Life 54). | demned by Christ (Mark vi 1-13) A bless- 
The chicf meal of the day took place in the | ing was asked before the meal by Samuel (1 
evening (Wari 17, 4; Life 44; ep Gen xix Sam ix 13), by Christ (Mat xiv 19, xv 36; 
1-3; Ex xn 18: Ruth m 7) Feasts were | xxvi 26), and by the early Christians (Acts 
sometimes spread at noon by the Egyptians | xxvii 35) It was also customarv among the 
and Syrians (Gen xhiu 16; 1 Kin xx, 16). Jews in the time of Chnst (ep Warii 8, 5) 
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Romans at Meal. 


As to the posture at meals, the ancient | A piece of bread served as a spoon and was 
Hebrews, lke the ancient Egyptians and | dipped into the bowl of grease or meat, or 
Greeks (Ihad x 578;Anab vi.1,3)and modern | the thick soup or pottage was ladled with 
Arabs, were in the habit of sitting, probably | the hollow hand into adish Occasionally 
on mats spread on the floor or ground (Gen. | separate portions were served in the same 
xxvii 19; Judg xix 6; 1 Sam. xx.5, 24; 1 | manner to each (Ruth n. 14; 1 Sam. 1. 4; 
Kin. xii. 20). Reclining on couches came | John xi 26) Prayer after meals developed 
into use later (Esth. i.6; vin. 8; Ezek. xxii. | out of Deut vin. 10 (War n. 8, 5). 

41; John xxi. 20), and probably prevailed At pretentious meals on festive occasions, 
in the Greco-Roman period (Mark vu 4; 1n | when a large company of guests gathered 
A. V. tables). Three couches were ordinarily | about the table, greater ceremony was ob- 
placed about a table, being arranged so asto | served. It was courteous to receive the guest 
form three sides of a square and leave the | with a kiss (Luke vii. 45), and indispensable 
fourth side open for the admittance of serv- | to provide water for him to wash his feet and 
ants with the dishes. The couches were | hands with (Gen. xvili.4, xix. 2; Luke vii. 


Meals 


44; John ii. 6). He came in his best attire, 
of course, and often with the hair, beard, feet, 

and sometimes clothes, perfumed (Amos vi. 
6; Wisd 11. 7) Occasionally he was anointed 
at the house of the host (Luke vii 38; John 
xii. 3). The participants at the feast some- 
times wore a wreath on the head (Is. xxvii. 
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Washing the Hands before or after a Meal 


1; Wisd 1 7, 8; Antiq xix 9, 1) They 
were arranged according to rank (1 Sam ix. 
22: Luke xiv 8: and soin Egypt, Gen xiii. 
33). Portions of food were placed before 
each (1 Sam i 4), and the guest of honor re- 
ceived a larger or choicer share (0; ix. 24; 


Modern prieatals at a Meal. 


so in Egypt, Gen. xliii. 34) A ruler was 
sometimes appointed to preside at the feast, 
taste the viands. and direct the proceedings 
(Ecclus xxxii 1, 2; John ii 9, 10) The 
banquet was rendered merrier by music (Is, 
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Measure 
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v. 12; Ecclus. xxxii 5, 6), singing (2 Sam. 
xix. 35; Amos vi 4-6), dancing (Mat. xiv. 6; 
Luke xv. 25), and riddles (Judg. xiv. 12). 
These customs receive illustration from the 
manner of feasts among the Greeks The 
guests were apt to be placed according to 
rank, and the guest of honor received the 
choicest food (Herod. vi 57; Thad vii. 321). 
At the conclusion of the meal garlands and 
various kinds of perfumes were given to the 
guests, and wine was served. Ordinarily a 
governor, chosen from among the company 
(Anab. vi. 1, 30), presided His command 
was law. He tasted the food and drink be- 
fore they were placed on the table, directed 
the servants, fixed the proportion in which 
the wine and water were mixed, and dcter- 
mined the quantity which each of the com- 
pany should dmnk He also proposed the 
amusements. The pleasure was heightened 
by songs, and by the spectacle of dancing 
(Plato, Sympos 11, Legg. G71; Anab. v1 1, 
3-138). 

A gruesome custom existed among the 
Egyptians, according to Herodotus (1 78). 
At the banquets of the wealthy the image of 
a dead body in a coftin was carned round 
and shown to each of the company with the 
remark - *‘ Look upon this, then drmk and 
enjoy yourself; for when dead you will be 
ike this ” 

Me-a’rah [a cave]. 

A place near Sidon (Josh. xiii. 4); com- 
monly, but without certainty, identified with 
a district of caves, on the top of Lebanon, 
east of Sidon, known as Mughar Jezzim or 
caves of Jezzim Conder suggests Moghei- 
riyeh, 6 miles northeast of Sidon. 


Meas’ure. 


I, MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


The unit was the cubit, 18 inches or more; 
see CUBIT. 


4 fingers = 1 handbreadth ; 
3 handbreadths = 1 span ; 
2 spans = 1 cubit. 


The finger, accordingly, was ? inch. 

In the Greco-Roman period distance was 
measured by miles and stades 5000 Roman 
feet=1 Roman mile=1478.7 meters = 
4851 43 English feet. Eight stadia (Luke 
xxiv 13, rendered furlong) were loosely reck- 
oned to the mile; although theoretically the 
stadion was 600 Greek feet or 625 Roman 
feet, the length of the race course at Olympia. 


II, MEASURE OF AREA. 


Acre is the rendering of the Hebrew Semed, 
yoke, and Ma‘*nah, furrow (1 Sam. xiv. 14; 
Is v.10). The Roman actus, furrow, was 120 
Roman feet in length, and the jugerum, yoke, 
was a piece of land two actus long by one 
actus broad or less than ¢ of an acre. Proba- 
bly the Hebrew acre was not very different. 
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II] MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


The unit was the ephah for dry substances 
and the bath for liquids, the ephah and the 
bath being of equal capacity (Ezek xlv. 11), 
and containing a trifle more than 3 pecks, 5 
quarts, U S diy measure, or & gallons, 1 
quart, 14 pints, U. S. wine measure. See 
EPHAH. 


Liquid Measure 


12 logs =1 hin; 
6hins =1 bath; 
10 baths = 1 homer, or cor (Ezek. 
xlv. 14). 


The log, accordingly, contamed a trifle 
over .9 pint or about 3% gills, and the hin 
about 5 quarts, 14 pimts A third part, He- 
brew shalish (Ps. Ixxx 5,Is xl. 12, rendered 
measure) was probably the third of a bath, 
and hence corresponded toaseah The Greek 
measure metrétes (John n 6, 1endered firkin) 
contained in Athens 39 39 liters or 41.61 U. 
S lquid quarts 


Dry Measwe 


6 kabs = 1 seah 

3 seahs or measures 1 ephah (Ex xvi 
or 36, Num xv 4, 

19 omers or tenth parts Septuagint) 


10 ephahs= 1 homer (Ezek. xlv 11) 


The kab was equivalent to about 33 pints, 
and the seah to 94 quarts. The Greek choirs 
(Rev. vi. 6, rendered measure) 1s estimated 
at 1091! liters or 99301 quart The Roman 
modius (Mat. v 15, rendered bushel) con- 
tamed 948 imperial peck, or 782 U.S dry 
quarts 

Meat Of’fer-ing. 


Me-bun’nai [built] 

A Hushathite one of David’s mighty men 
(2Sam xxiu.27) The name 1s probably to 
be read Sibbecai, in accordance with xxi 18 
and 1 Chron x1 29; xxvil.11. 


Me-che’rath-ite. 

A person related by birth or residence to 
Mecherah (1 Chron xi. 36) No person or 
place called Mecherah is known The pas- 
sage In Chronicles must be compared with 2 
Sam. xxiii. 34 


Me-co’nah, in A. V. Mekonah [foundation, 
place]. 

A town in the territory of Judah (Neh. xi 
28), named in connection with Ziklag and 
other towns of the extreme south. Not 
identified. 

Me’dad [love] 

A man who, though not present at the 
tabernacle when the Spirit was imparted to 
the elders, yet received the gift(Num. xi. 
26-29) See ELDAD, 

Me’dan. 

A tribe descended from Abraham and 


See OFFERINGS. 


7 Media 


Keturah and mentioned in connection with 
Midian (Gen. xxv 2; 1 Chron. i. 32). Wetz- 
stein observes that the Arabian geographer 
Yakut mentions a wady Medan near the 
ruined town of Dedan (cp. Gen. xxv. 3). 


Mede, in A V once Median (Dan. v. 31). 

A peison belonging to the Median nation- 
ality; a native or an inhabitant of Media (2 
Kin xvu 6; Esth. i 19; Is. xi. 17; Dan. 
v 28, 31). 

Med’e-ba, in 1 Mac Medaba [water of 
quietness] 

An old Moahite town mentioned with 
Heshbon and Dibonin Num xxi 30. It was 
allotted to the tribe of Reuben (Josh. x11. 9, 
16) During the reign of David it was held 
for a time by the Ammonites, who with their 
Aramwan allies were defeated there by Joab 
(1 Chron xix 7). It reverted to the Moab- 
ites (Moabite Stone 30, Is xv. 2). John 
Maccabeeus was seized and slain here by sons 
of Jambri or Ambri, a powerful family of 
the town The act was revenged by his 
brothers Jonathan and Simon (1 Mac ix. 36- 
42, Antiqg xii 1, 2and 4). John Hyrcanus 
took the town after a siege lasting nearly six 
months (9, 1). The ruins are*still called 
Madeba., and are situated about 16 miles east 
by south of the mouth of the Jordan, and 
6 to the south of Heshbon. They are on an 
eminence, from which the city extended 
eastward into the plain. There are remains 
of a city wall, and of temples and other 
buildings, with Greek, Roman, and Phe- 
Nician inscriptions At the southeast angle 
of the city 1s a tine tank or reservoir 120 
yards square, and 1n the vicinity are many 
caves which have been used as cisterns. 


Me’di-a. 

A country in Asia lying east of the Zagros 
mouutains, south of the Caspian Sea, west 
of Parthia, and north of Elam. Its length 
was about 600 mules, 1ts breadth about 250, 
and its area about 150,000 square miles. But 
when the empire was at the greatest it ex- 
tended beyond these limits, especially in the 
northwest <A great part of Media proper 
was a table-land 3000 feet high. The rest 
consisted of seven parallel mountain chains 
running from the northwest to the southeast, 
with fertile and well-watered valleys be- 
tween. The pasturage was excellent, and 
the country was noted for its horses The 
early inhabitants were in all probability a 
non-Aryan and non-Semitic race, who were 
conquered by Aryans, the Madai of Gen. x. 
2 (ep. Herod 7, 62). The history of Media 
begins to be known in the ninth century 
B c. Berosus the Babyloman, it is true, 
makes the Medes, ahout 2458 B c., capture 
Babylon and establish there a Median king- 
dom, which lasted 224 vears; but it 1s not 
known on what authority his statement rests. 
About 835 the country was probably invaded 
by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, and later by 
Shamshi-Ramman his son, who reigned from 
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823-810, and by Rammannirari, who was 
king from 810-781, with the result that 
the Medes became tributaries of Assyria. 
Tiglath-pileser conquered and annexed dis- 
tricts of Media. When, Sargon captured 
Samaria, 722 B C, he placed Israelites in the 
cities of the Medes (2 Kin xvii.6; xvin. 11). 
About 710 the Medes themselves were more 
thoroughly conquered by Saigon, who ex- 
acted from them a tribute of the fine horses 
for which Media was celebrated Sennach- 
ertb also boasts of tribute received from 
Media, and Esarhaddon placed governors in 
the country. In all this there is no trace of 
the Medes forming a united nation under 
one king (contrarv to Herod 1 96, seq ) 
Under Phraortes, 655-633 B c., Media became 
a formidable power About 625 his son 
Cvaxares allied himself with Nabopolassar of 
Babylon, besieged and captured Nineveh, and 
thus terminated the great Assyrian empire 
(cp. Antiq. x 5,1). The victors divided the 
spoil between them, the share of Cyaxares 
being Assyria proper and the countries de- 
pendent on it toward the north and north- 
west. The marnage of Nebuchadnezzar, son 
of Nabopolassar, with Amyites or Amytis, 
daughter of Cyaxares, cemented the alliance 
between Babylonia and Media, and greatly 
strengthened both monarchies. When Cy- 
axares died, in 593, bis son Astyages be- 
came king In his old age, about 550 
the Persians, whose country lay south and 
southeast of Media, successfully rebelled, 
and Cyrus their leader became king of Media 
and Persia. The conquerors and the con- 
quered were both of the fine Aryan race, 
and they became a dual nation, Medo-Persia. 


In 330 B c. Media became a part of Alexan- , 


der’s empire. After this conqueror’s death it 
was united to Syria (1 Mac vi. 56), and later 
it formed a part of the Parthian empire. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures the Medes are 
introduced as at least one of the nationalities 
which should take part in the capture of 
Babylon (Is. xiii 17, 18; cp. also Jer li. 11. 
28): and Elam and Media are named as the 
two countries from which the conquerors of 
Babylon should come (Is xxi 2,9) On the 
capture of the great city by the Medo- 
Persians under Cyrus in 539, Darius the 
Mede took the kingdom of Babylon (Dan. v. 
31; cp. 28). The Medo-Persian empire is the 
second kingdom (Dan ii. 39), the bear (vii. 
5), and the two-horned ram (viii, 3-7, 20) 
One horn was higher than the other, and 
the higher came up last (ver. 3); in other 
words, the Median power came first, but 
the Persian, which followed, surpassed it in 
strength. 


Me’di-an. See MEDE. 


Med’i-cine. 

Egypt was early renowned for medical 
knowledge and skill. Cyrus of Persia sent 
to Egypt for an oculist, and Darius had 
Egyptian physicians at Susa (Herod. iii 1, 


129), 
tioner (Herod. ii. 84), 
(Gen. 1 2); they treated diseases of the eye 
and feet (Herod. iii. 1, 129); women prac- 
ticed midwifery (Ex i.15). They had many 


For each disease there was a practi- 
They embalmed 


medicines (Je: xlvi. 11). Even the word 
chemistry is perhaps derived from Kam-t, 
the ancient name of Egypt In Greece the 
physicians of Crotona enjoyed the highest 
reputation, while those of Cyrene in Afrira 
stood next (Herod. ni. 131). 

The physician and his coadjutor the 
apothecary are mentioned in the wnitings 
ot the Hebrews, beginning as early as the 
exodus from Egypt (Ex. xv. 26; 2 Chron. 
xvi. 12; Jer. vm. 22; Mat. ix. 12; Mark v. 
26; War 1. 8,6; and Ex. s.°x. 35; Neh 111. 
8; Ecc. x.1; Ecclus xxxviii. 8). The means 
and medicines which they employed for 
effecting cures were bandages (Is. 1.6), ap- 
plications of oil and of oil mingled with 
wine, and baths of oil (Is.1 6; Luke x. 34; 
Jas. v.14; War1 33, 5), salves and poultices 
(2 Kin. xx. 7; Jer. vin. 22), roots and leaves 
(Ezek. xlvii. 12; War ii 8, 6), and wine (1 
Tim. v. 23). ‘‘The Lord created medicines 
out of the earth; and a prudent man will 
have no disgust at them ” (Ecclus. xxxviu. 4). 


Med-i-ter-ra’/ne-an Sea [midland sea]. 

The sea which hes between Europe and 
Africa. In Scripture it 1s referred to simply as 
the sea, since 1t was the chief one 1m the cur- 
rent thought of the Hebrews (Num xi 29; 
Acts x. 6); or 1t 1s called the great sea (Num 
xxxiv 6: Josh. xv 47), or the hinder or west- 
ern sea (Deut. xi. 24; Joel 1. 20; 1n A. V. ut- 
most and uttermost), or the sea of the Philis- 
tines (Ex xxi 31). The Greeks and Romans 
usually spoke of 1t as the sea or our sea; after 
the O. T. period they termed it the sea on 
this side of the pillars of Hercules (Anstotle), 
or the internal sea (Pliny). The designa- 
tion Mediterranean is late. Its length 1s 
2000 miles, and 1ts narrowest part is hetween 
Sicily and the African coast, where 1t is only 
79 milesin width. In O. T. times the Phe- 
niclan navigators were acquainted with it in 
its entire extent from Syna to the straits of 
Gibraltar or, using the Greek designation, to 
the pillars of Hercules. 


Me-gid’do, once Megiddon (Zech. xii. 11) 
[place of troops]. 

An important town in Palestine, mentioned 
as Mejedi among the towns captured by 
Thothmes III. of Egypt in the twenty-second 
year of his reign. When the Israelites en- 
tered Canaan, Megiddo had a native king, 
who was slain by Joshua (Josh. xii. 21) It 
was within the limits of the tribe of Issachar ; 
but was assigned to the Manassites, who, 
however, failed to drive out the Canaanite 
inhabitants (xvii. 11; Judg. i. 27; 1 Chron 
vii. 29). It had waters, doubtless some 
stream, in its vicinity (Judg. v. 19), and was 
not far from Taanach and Beth-shean (i. 27 ; 
1 Kin. iv. 12). Solomon strengthened its 
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Meraioth 


hered to the calf worship of Jeroboam I | Shechem (Judg. ix 37; not plain, as in A. 


He reigned ten years, from about 747 to 738 
B c. inclusive, and was succeeded on the 
throne of Israel by his son Pekahiah (2 Kin. 
EVi47,22); 

Me’nan. Sce MENNA. 

Me’ne. 

The first word of the inscription written 
by a hand on the wall at Belshazzar's feast: 
MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN (Dan. v. 
20) These mysterious words are Aramaic. 
They are rendered on the margin of R V. 
‘Numbered, numbered, weighed, and divis- 
ions;” Pharsin being the plural of the noun 
pes, Mene being the regular passive par- 
ticiple of 1ts verb in the Peal species, and 
Tekel beimg regarded as likewise a passive 
participle, with the vocalization which 1s tra- 
ditionally given to it changed fiom fal to 
tekel to conform to the sound of mene’ These 
letters we1e not vocalized as written on the 
wall, and might have been pronounced in a 
variety of ways Even if the correct pro- 
nunciation had occurred to one of the wise 
men as among several possibilities he had 
no means of establishing the correctness of 
his reading or of interpreting the words 
Daniel solved the enigma (25-23) How 
difficult 1t was to determine the true pronun- 
ciation 15 illustrated by the proposal which 
has heen made by scholars to regard Mene as 
the absolute state of the noun manya’, maneh. 
and to 1ead the words ‘‘ A maneh, a maneh. 
a shekel and half manehs,” or ‘‘ Numbered 
have been a maneh, a shekel, and half ma- 
nehs.”’” The words as thus read have been 
sometimes understood as symbohzing under 
the figure of weights that a worthy person 
(Nebuchadnezzar, the viittual founder of the 
empire) had been sueceeded by an inferior 
ruler (Belshazzar), and that the empire was 
about to be divided into halves 

Me’nt [fate, destiny] 

The name of the god of destiny, whom 
idolatrous Hebrews worshiped (Is Ixy 11. 
margin) In the text the Enghsh versions 
prefer the alternative interpretation of the 
word, regarding 1t as a common noun and 
not a proper name. 


Men’na, in A V Menan. 
An ancestor of Christ, who lived shortly 
after the time of David (Luke iu. 31) 


Me-nu’hoth [apparently, 
places] 

A place, if the present Hebrew text is cor- 
rect, of which half the inhabitants were 
descended through Shobal from Caleb of the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chron 11 52,R.V) The 
name, if vocalized as in the present Hebrew 
text, would not give rise to the gentile ad- 
jective of ver. 54, which is rendered Mana- 
hathites. Perhaps, therefore, Menuhoth 
should be read Manahath (q. v). 

Me-on’e-nim [augurs]. 

The augurs’ oak or terebinth stood near 


the resting 


V) See remarks under MoREH. 

Me-on’o-thai [my habitations]. 

A man of Judah, the father of the in- 
habitants of Ophrah (1 Chron. iv. 14). 

Meph’a-ath [beauty]. 

A town of the Reuhbenites (Josh. xiii. 18), 
given to the Merante Levites (xxi. 37; 1 
Chron vi 79) In Jeremiah’s time it was in 
the hands of the Moabites (Jer xlviii. 21). 
Site unknown 


Me-phib’o-sheth [destroying shame]. 

1 Son of king Saul by Rizpah, the daughter 
of Aiah He was executed at the instance 
of the Gibeonites (2 Sam xxi 8, 9) 

2. The son of Jonathan. He was five 
years old when the tidings came of his 
father’s and his giandfather’s death at Gil- 
boa Under the influence of pam, the 
nurse took him up1n her arms and fled with 
him, but in her thght she let him fall, so 
that he became lame uw both his feet (2 Sam. 
1v 4) For a long time he lived at Lo-debar, 
east of the Jordan, whence David called him 
to court to show him kindness for his father 
Jonathan's sake, restoring to him the estates 
ot Saul and appointing him a place at the 
roval table (4x 1-13) During the rebellion 
of Absalom he remaimed at Jerusalem, and 
was accused by his servant Ziba of dis- 
loyalty David believed the accusation and 


' transterred Mephibosheth’s estates to Ziba. 


After the return of David, Mephibosheth at- 
tempted to clear himself of the charge, and 
David restored half the estates to him, but 
he declared that he did not wish the prop- 
erty, since he had his desire in the restora- 
tion of the king (xvi 1-4, xix 24-30). He 
had a son Micha (ix 12), through whom the 
race of Jonathan was perpetuated. In 1 
Chron yi 34. 1x 40 .dephibosheth 1s called 
Meith-baal, a striver 1s the Lord or perhaps, 
stiiver against Baal This was probably his 
o1igmal name, bosheth, shame, bemg substa- 
tuted for baal, lord, by later writers when the 
word Baal had become distasteful through as- 
sociation with idolatry 


Me’rab [increase] 

Saul’s elder daughter (1 Sam. xiv. 49). 
Her father promised her 1n marriage to 
David, and then, breaking faith, gave her 
as a wife to Adziel the Meholathite (xvii. 
17-19). Their five sons were given up by 
David to the Gibeonites to be put to death 
for the sin of Saul (2 Sai xxl. 8, margin ; 
cp. Greek of Lucian, Peshito) 

Me-ra’iah [contumacy, stubbornness]. — 

A priest, head of the father’s house Seraiah 
in the days of Joiakim, a generation after 
the exile (Neh x11. 12). 


Me-ra‘ioth [rebellions]. : 

1. A priest, son of Zerahiah (1 Chron. vi. 
6, 7, 52). He lived while the house of Eli 
had charge of the tabernacle 

2 A pnest, son of Ahituh and father of 
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the younger Zadok of the high-priestly line 
(1 Chron. 1x. 11; Neh. x1 11). He seems to 
have lived about half a century before the 
exile. 

3. A father’s house among the priests in 
the days of Joakim (Neh xu. 15). See 
MEREMOTH 


Me-ra/’ri [bitter, unhappy]. 

Son of Levi, and founder of one of the 
three Levitical families (Gen. xlvi 11; Ex. 
vi. 16; Num. xxvi. 57). 


Me-ra/’rites. 

One of the three great families of the tribe 
of Levi. They were descended from Merar. 
In the wilderness they encamped on the north 
side of the tabernacle (Num. 11 35), had 
under their charge its boards, bars, pillars, 
sockets, and vessels (36; iv. 29-33), and were 
under the direction of Ithamar, the youngest 
son of Aaron (iv 23). To enable them to 
carry these materials there were assigned to 
them four wagons and eight oxen (vn 8) 
They were subdivided into the Mahlites and 
the Mushites (11 20, 33); and at the first 
census 1n the wilderness numbered 6200 
males from a month old and upward (33, 34), 
being fewer 1n total number than the other 
families of Lev: Of these, 3200 were from 
30 to 60 years old (iv 42-45), a larger propor- 
tion than in the other families The cities 
assigned to them numbered twelve, of which 
four were in the tribe of Zebulun, four in 
that of Reuben, and four in that of Gad; one 
of them, Ramoth-gilead, being a city of ref- 
uge (Josh. xxi. 34-40; 1 Chron. v1 63, 77-81) 
They were reorganized by David (1 Chron. 
xxl 6, 21-23) They had a due part with 
their fellow Levites in the musical service of 
the sanctuary, holding six of the twenty-four 
offices (1 Chron. vi 31, 44; xxv 3). Mem- 
bers of the familv are mentioned among those 
who aided 1n cleansing the temple in Heze- 
ziah’s reign (2 Chron, xxix. 12), and a small, 
but notable, company of them returned with 
Ezra to Jerusalem after the exile (Ezra vui. 
18, 19). 


Mer-a-tha’im [twofold rebellion]. 

A symbolical name for Babylon (Jer 1 21). 

Mer’cu-ry, in A. V. Mer-cu’ri-us. 

A deity worshiped by the Romans and, 
under the name of Hermes, by the Greeks 
also. He was the herald of the gods, and 
specially attended upon Jupiter. He was 
quick in his movements, was a good speaker, 
and was credited with having been the in- 
ventor of letters, of music, and of other 
arts. Paul and Barnabas were looked upon 
as gods by the people of Lystra, when the 
cripple was healed at the apostle’s word; 
and as Paul was the chief speaker, they took 
him for Mercury and Barnabas, whom he ac- 
companied, for Jupiter (Acts xiv. 12). 

Mer’cy Seat. ; 

The covering of the ark ; called in Hebrew 
Kapporeth, covering (especially if not exclu- 


|, xxv. 17-22; 
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sively in the sense of atonement), and in 
Greek ‘Jlastérion, propitiatory (Ex. xxvi. 34; 
Heb.ix 5). Its name did not suggest a mere 
lid, but brought to mind the act and place of 
atonement and the accomplished atonement. 
The rendering mercy seat is therefore a 
happy one, adopted by Tyndale from Luther. 
It was made of pure gold; its length was 
two and a half cubits, and its breadth a cubit 
and a half. On each side of 1t and wrought 
as one piece with it stood a cherub, with its 
face toward the other cherub, but bent down- 
ward toward the mercy seat, and with out- 
stretched wings, so that a wing of each ex- 
tended over the mercy seat and met that of 
the other cherub Between these cherubim 
Jehovah’s glory was manifested, and there 
Jehovah communed with his people (Ex. 
xxx 6; Num vii 89) There 


, was a similar arrangement in Solomon's 


temple (1 Kin vi. 23-28, viii 6-11; 1 Chron 
xxvii 11). Once a vear, on the great 
day of atonement, the high pnest, after he 
had offered a sin offe1rmg for himself, en- 
tered the most holv place and burnt incense, 
symbol of aceepted worship, in the presence 
of Jehovah, which rose and enveloped the 
mercy seat in a cloud. He then sminkled 
the blood of the sacrificed bullock on and 
before the mercy seat Having sacrificed 
the goat that was the sin offe1ing for the 
nation, he carried its bluod also beyond the 
veil, into the most holy place, and sprinkled 
1t upon and before the mercy seat He 
made atonement for the sins of himself and 
the nation in the presence of the covenant 
law, which was written on the tables of 
stone and was lying mm the ark, and of Je- 
hovah, who dwelt between the cherubim 
(Lev xvi 2, 13-17). 


Me’red [rebellion] 

Son of Ezrah, who was reckoned as be- 
longing to the tribe of Judah. He had a 
daughter of Pharaoh to wife and probably 
also a Jewess (1 Chron iv. 17, 18, R V.). 


Mer’e-moth [elevations]. 

1. A chiet of the priests, who returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh xu. 3, 
7). In the next generation 1 father’s house 
among the priests, enumerated in the cor- 
responding position in the catalogue, bears 
the name Meraioth (ver. 15). One of the 
two names 1s probably a misreading of mem 
or jod. 

2. A priest, son of Uriah. He was em- 
ployed to weigh the silver and gold brought 
by .zra from Babylon (Ezra vii. 33). He 
repaired part of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 
ii1. 4, 21), and 1s probably the person of the 
aame who sealed the covenant (x. 5). 

3. Ason of Bani, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 36). 


Me’res. 

One of the seven princes of Persia and 
Media who saw the king’s face in the reign 
of Ahasuerus (Esther i. 14). 


Meribah 493 Merom 
Mer’i-bah [contention, strife]. lon. Sargon, king of Assyria, recognized 


1. A common noun used once, perhaps 
oftener, in addition to Massah to designate 
the place at Horeb, near Rephidim, where 
the people strove with Moses (Ex. 17) for 
water, and God gave them drink from the 
rock (1-7). The word 1s not found in this 
passage 1n the Vulgate, but 1s attested by 
other ancient versions 

2 A second locality, namely, Kadesh-bar- 
nea in the wilderness of Zin, where also the 
people strove with Moses and with Jehovah 
and water was miraculously brought from 
the rock (Num_ xx. 3, 13, 24, xxvil 14; 
Deut xxxil 51) The waters of this Meribah 
are the waters of st11fe, which are mentioned 
in the A V of Ps. cvi 32 and Ezek. xlvi. 
19, xlvin 28 For stnfe the R V. in its 
text of the first passage substitutes Meri- 
bah, 1n the second Meriboth-kadesh, and 
in the third Meribath-kadesh This event 
may well be referred to in Ps Ixxxi 7, 
where it 1s God who proves Israel; and 1n 
Deut. xxxn1 8, where God proves Levi and 
where Me1ibah 1s mentioned with Massah; 
and in Ps xev 8, R V, where also Meribah 
1s mentioned with Massah (see MASsAH). It 
is to be noted that there 1s nothing surpris- 
ing, under the circumstances, in the out- 
break of discontent at the scarcity of wate, 
which was experienced more than twice or 
thrice The localities are different and quite 
far apart The time is different The con- 
duct of Moses is very different on the two 
occasions 


Mer-ib-ba’al. See MEPHIBOSHETH. 


Mer-i-bath-ka’desh [contention at Ka- 
desh] and Meriboth-kadesh [contentions at 
Kadesh]. 

A station of the Israelites in the wilde1- 
ness (Ezek. xlvn. 19; xlvii. 28, R. V.). See 
MERIBAH 2, 

Mer’o-dach [Assyrian and Babylonian 
Marduk). 

The patron deity of Babylon (Jer 1. 2). 
See BEL. 


Mer’o-dach-bal’a-dan, in 2 Kin. xx. 12 
Berodach-baladan [Merodach has given a 
son]. Berodach may bea copyist’s misspelling 
for Merodach, or represent the approximation 
of sound between m and b in Babylonian 

A king of Babylon, son of Baladan (2 Kin. 
xx. 12), of the dynasty of Bit-Yakin. He 
was a man of great ability, courage, and en- 
terprise. The dynasty had its capital at Bit- 
Yakin, 1n the marshes near the mouth of the 
Euphrates, a district which was the ancestral 
home of the Chaldean tribe. Merodach- 
baladan succeeded to this petty throne. 
About 731 B c he did homage to Tiglath- 
pileser, king of Assyna, but when, in 722, 
the Assyrian army was absent carrying on 
the siege of Samaria, and news reached 
Babylonia that the king of Assyria had died 
or been murdered, Merodach-baladan took 
the opportunity of becoming king of Baby- 


him 1n 721 He reigned eleven years. In 
712, or thereabouts, Merodach-baladan sent 
the embassy to Hezekiah, which, traveling 
with the ostensible object of congratulating 
Hezekiah on his recovery (2 Kin xx. 12-19; 
2 Chron. xxxii. 31; Is. xxxix. 1-8), was 
really designed to invite him to join in a con- 
federacy with the rulers of Babylon, Susiana, 
Pheenicia, Moab, Edom, Philistia, and Egypt 
for a grand attack on the Assyrian empire. 
Sargon suspected what was going on, attacked 
his enemies individually before they had time 
to unite, and vanquished them one by one. 
In 710 Sargon took Babylon, and in 709 Bit- 
Yakin, capturing Merodach-baladan at the 
latter place. Some time after Sargon’s death 
Merodach-baladan was again free, and in 704 
or 703 he reentered Babylon, and slew the 
Assyrian viceroy, who was then its ruler. 
But his second reign lasted only from six 
to nine months. He was defeated and 
driven from Babylon to Bit-Yakin by 
Sennacherib, Sargon’s son and successor. 
In 700, in connection with the revolt of 
a Chaldean called Nergal-ushezib or Shu- 
zub, Merodach-baladan raised his head again. 
Sennacherib took the road to Buit-Yakin, 
but Me1odach-baladan avoided battle and 
fled to a town in the midst of the sea. Sen- 
nachenb again prevailed, quelling the re- 
volt in 698 In 697 he attacked the last 
refuge of Merodach-baladan, which was a 
fragment of territory given him by the Elam- 
ites The Assyrian king employed Pheeni- 
cian ships for the purpose Merodach’s small 
settlement, which he had abandoned, was 
captured and burnt, and he was not able to 
raise his head again Though he may have 
ultimately failed in his enterprises, yet he 
had not lived in vain The Chaldeans, whose 
chief he was, and who seem to have been a 
Semitic race, became from his days the 
dominant caste in Babylon 


Me’rom [a height, a high place]. 

By the waters ot Merom Joshua defeated 
the kings of northern Canaan and their 
alhes (Josh x1 5, 7, Who according to trad1- 
tion had pitched then camp near Beroth (the 
wells, or have Beroth and Merom become 
confused? see BETH) 1n upper Galilee, not 
far from Kedesh (Antiq v 1, 17) These 
waters are usually identified with a lake on 
the Jordan, 11 miles north of the sea of Gali- 
lee, or with the streams that flow through 
its basin. This lakeis 4 miles Jong by 34 
broad, 1ts surface hes 689 feet above the sea 
of Galilee, and 1t is almost certainly the body 
of water called by Josephus the lake Seme- 
chonitis (Antiq. v. 5, 1, Wariv. 1, 1). It 
occupies the southern portion of a very 
marshy basin about 15 miles long by 5 broad 
The basin 1s now called the Huleh and the 
lake Baheiret el-Huleh or lake of the Huleh. 
Huleh, an Arabic name given also to the plain 
south of Hamath, perhaps echoes the name 


Meronothite 


The Lake of the Huleh, perhaps the Wateis of Merom. 


of the district Ulatha, between Trachonitis 
and Galilee (Antiq. xv. 10, 3) 
Me-ron’o-thite. 
Au inhabitant of Meronoth (1 Chron. xxvii. 
30; Neh iii. 7) Meronoth has not heen 
identified. 


Me’roz [probably, a place of refuge]. 

A town which gave no assistance in the 
fight with Sisera (Judg v 23) Its site 1s 
unknown, though el-Murussus, a ruin ahout 
44 miles northwest of Beth-shean, has been 
suggested, or Kefr Misr, on the southern 
slope of mount Tabor, 6} miles northwest of 
el-Murussus 


Mes’a-loth, in A. V. Masaloth [perhaps, 
from Hebrew m‘sl/oth, ascents, stairs]. 

A place in the district of Arbela (1 Mac. 
ix. 2). Josephus understood 1t to be the re- 
gion of fortified caves at Arbela in Galilee, 
which were only to be reached by steps 
(Antiq. xii. 11, 1). 

Me’sech. See MESHECH. 

Me’sha, I. 

The limit in one direction of the region 
occupied by the descendants of Joktan (Gen. 
x. 30) Not identified. Mouza, on the eastern 
coast of the Red Sea, about 100 miles from 
the straits of Bab el-Mandeb, Bischa in 
northern Yemen, the district Mesene at the 
northwestern end of the Persian Gulf, and 
Massa (cp Septuagint and Gen. xxv. 14) have 
been suggested. 


Me’sha, II. [perhaps, retreat, withdrawal]. 
A Benjamite, a son of Shaharaim by his 
wife Hodesh (1 Chron. viii. 8, 9). 
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Moe’sha, III. [salvation]. 

1. A man of Judah, family of Hezron, 
house of Caleb He was ancestor of the in- 
habitants of Ziph (1 Chron 11 42). 

2 A king of Moab, son of Chemosh-melech. 
He rendered to king Ahab the tribute of 
100,000 lambs and as many rams, namely 
their wool (2 Kin iit 4) Ahab was slain at 
the battle of Ramoth-gilead about 853 B Cc, 
which probably took place in the early 
spring, ‘‘the time when kings go forth to 
war,” and Ahazah thereby became sole king. 
The discomfiture of Israel and Judah at 
Ramoth-gilead and the death of Ahab were 
the signal to Mesha to refuse the tmbute of 
this year, the second of Ahaziah (Antiq 1x. 
2, 1), to Israel (2 Kin i.3) Jehoshaphat, 
king of Judah, returned from Ramoth-gilead 
to Jerusalem, say in May, and undertook a 
religious reformation of the nation (2 Chron. 
xix.). After this work of reform had begun 
(xx 1), the Ammonites and Moabites, in alli- 
ance with the Edomites, who had been per- 
suaded to revolt, invaded Judah. Jehosh- 
aphat defeated the allies and reduced 
Edom to its former subjection, and a time 
of peace ensued (30) Ahaziah died at the 
end of this year, perhaps in December or 
January or later, and Jehoram his brother 
succeeded him (2 Kin.i.17). The next year, 
852 B c, or later, Jehoram, desiring to ren- 
der Moab again tributary, asked aid of Je- 
hoshaphat (iii. 7). The latter probably 
wished to chastise the Moabites still further 
for their invasion of Judah, and, therefore. 
although he had been rebuked for allying 
himself with ungodly Ahab and Ahaziah, 
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consented, for Jehoram had exhibited signs 
of godliness by a considerable reformation 
(2) Jehoram advanced with his confeder- 
ates, Jehoshaphat and an unnamed Edomite 
king, round the southern end of the Dead 
Sea The allied armies almost perished with 
thirst, but Elisha bade them dig trenches, 
predicting that water would come It flowed 
into the valley early in the morning; and as 
the ruddy light of the sun shone on 1t, the Mo- 
abite king, doubtless Mesha, thinking 1t was 
blood and inferring that the three invading 
armies had quarreled and turned their swords 
against each other, carelessly advanced with 
his forces to take the prey. He was routed, 
and the Israelites entered his land and beat 
down his cities (24, 25) At Kuir-hareseth, 
seeing that the battle was too sore for him 
and failing in a desperate attempt to break 
through the lines of the enemy, he took his 
eldest son and heir apparent and offered him 
as a burnt offermg to Chemosh on the city 
wall The besiegers apparently felt that they 
were in part responsible for occasioning this 
human sacrifice and that they had incurred 
the wrath of God, and they raised the siege 
and returned to the land of Israel without 
resubjugating Moab (25-27). The Moabite 
stone was erected partly for the purpose of 
commemorating this revolt and its successful 
issue ; sec MOABITE STONE. 


Me’shach. 

The name given by the prince of the 
eunuchs at Babylon to Mishael, one of the 
three faithful Jews afterwards saved from 
the fiery furnace (Dan. 1.7; i) 49; ui. 13- 
30). 

Me’shech, in A. V. once Mesech (Ps cxx. 5). 

A people descended from Japheth (Gen x. 
2). They traded in the Tyrian markets in 
slaves and vessels of brass (Ezek xxvii 13). 
They were allies of Tubal, and allies or sub- 
jects of Gog, the prince of Rosh, Meshech, 
and Tubal (Ezek. xxxii. 26; xxxvii 2, 3; 
xxxix. 1, R. V). Meshech and Tubal are 
associated together in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions as they are in the Bible In the days 
of Tiglath-pileser, about 1120 8B. c., and 
Shalmaneser, 859-825, the land of Musku, 
that is Meshech, lay 1n the mountains to the 
north of Assyria and bordered on Tabal, that 
1s Tubal, in the west. They were gradually 
driven northward to near the Black Sea. 
Herodotus calls the two races the Moschoi 
and Tibarenoi, and locates them in the 
mountains southeast of the Black Sea (Herod. 
111.94; v1i 78). The Moschoi dwelt between 
the source of the Phasis and Cyrus rivers 
(Pliny vi. 4). 

Me-shel-e-mi’ah [Jehovah recompenses]. 

A Levite, family of Kohath, house of Izhar 
and Korah. He and his sons were doorkeep- 
ers of the sanctuary (1 Chron. ix 21; xxvi. 
1). In xxvi. 14 he is called Shelemiah. 


Me-shez’a-bel, in A. V. Meshezabeel (God 
sets free]. 
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1. Father of a certain Berechiah (Neh. 
lil 4) 

2 One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh. x. 21). 

3 Aman of Judah. family of Zerah (Neh. 
xi 24). 

Me-shil’le-mith [recompense, retribution]. 
See MESHILLEMOTH 2. 


Me-shil’le-moth [recompenses]. 

1 An Ephraimite, father of that Berechiah 
who urged the 1elease of the captives brought 
from Judah by Pekah’s army (2 Chron. 
XXv11 12) 

2 A priest descended from Immer (Neh. 
xi. 13), called Meshillemith in 1 Chron 1x. 12. 

Me-sho’bab [restored]. 

One of the Simeonite princes who seized 
upon the pasture lands near Gedor (1 Chron. 
iv 34-41). 

Me-shul’lam [a friend]. 

1 A Benjamite, descended from Shaharaim 
through Elpaal (1 Chron vin 17). 

2 A leading man among the Gadites in 
the reign of Jotham (1 Chron v 13). 

3 An ancestor of Shaphan the scribe (2 
Kin xxii. 3) 

4 A priest, son of Zadok, and father of 
the lngh priest Hilkiah who lived in Josiah’s 
reign (1 Chron. 1x 11; Neh. x1. 11). See 
SHALLUM 7. 

5 A Kohathite Levite who with others 
helped faithfully to superintend the work- 
men who repaired the temple in Josiah’s 
reign (2 Chron. xxxiv 12). 

6 A priest, son of Meshillemith of the 
house of Immer (1 Chron ix 12) 

7. Ason of Zerubbabel (1 Chron 111 19). 

8 A Benjamite, father of Sallu (1 Chron. 
ix 7: Neh. x1 7). 

9. Another Benjamite, son of Shephatiah (1 
Chron. ix. 8) 

10 A chief man whom, with others, Ezra 
sent from the river of Ahava to secure Le- 
vites to go to Jerusalem (Ezra vi. 16). 

11 One of those who busied themselves, 


' probably adversely, in the matter of in- 


ducing the Jews who had married foreign 
wives to put them away (Ezia x. 15). 

12. A son of Bani, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x 29). 

13 A son of Berechiah. He helped to 
repair two portions of the wall of Jerusalem, 
at the second of which he had a chamber 
(Neh. ii. 4, 30). Johanan, son of Tobiah 
the Ammonite, married his daughter (vi. 18). 

14. Son of Besodeiah. He with another 
returned exile repaired the old gate of the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 6). 

15 One of those who stood on Ezra’s left 
hand while he read and explained the law 
to the people (Neh. viii. 4). 

16. A priest who, doubtless in behalf of 
a father’s house, sealed the covenant (Neh. 
x. 7). 

17. A chief of the people who did so (Neh. 
x. 20) 
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18. One of the princes of Judah who 
marched in the procession at the dedication 
of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii 33). 

19. A priest, head of the father’s house 
Ezra 1n the days of the high priest Joakim 
(Neh. x1i. 13). 

20 Another priest at the same date, head 
of the father’s house Ginnethon (Neh. xii. 
16). 

bt A porter who lived at the same date 
(Neh. xii. 25). 


Me-shul’le-meth [a female friend] 

Wife of king Manasseh, and mother of 
king Amon (2 Kin. xxi. 19). 

Me-so’ba-ite. See MEZOBAITE. 

Mes-0-po-ta’mi-a [land between rivers]. 

The rendering, borrowed from the Septua- 
gint, for the Hebrew Aram-naharaim; see 
ARAM 2, (1). Itisa Greek name which appears 
after the time of Alexander the Great. The 
Greek and Roman geographers used the term 
for the whole country between the Euphrates 
and Tigris rivers, excluding the mountainous 
region where the rivers take their rise and 
ordinarily also the low-lying plain of Baby- 
lonia in the other direction Thus limited, 
its upper portion is hilly and fertile and its 
lower part, especially toward the Tigris, 1s a 
salt desert Mesopotamia is now called by 
the Arabs Jezireh or the island. 

Some of its habitants were present on 
that day of Pentecost on which the Holy 
Spirit descended (Acts ii 9). Stephen in- 
ars Ur of the Chaldees in Mesopotamia 
(v11 2). 

Mes-si’ah, in A. V. of N. T Messias (John 
1.41; iv. 25), the Greek form [anointed one]. 

A Hebrew word, to which the Greek word 
Christos answers. It was applicable to any 
person anointed with the holy ol; as the 
high priest (Lev. iv. 3, 5,16; 1 Sam xi. 3,5, 
Hebrew) or the king (2 Sam i. 14,16). The 
title is given to the patriarchs Abraham and 
Isaac and to the Persian king Cyrus, as 
chosen ones to administer the kingdom of 
God (Ps cv 15; Is. xlv. 1) When God 
promised David that the throne and scepter 
should remain in his family forever (2 Sam. 
vii. 13), the title acquired a special refercnce 
and denoted the representative of the royal 
line of David (Ps ii. 2; xvi. 50; Ixxxiv. 9; 
Ixxxix. 38, 51; cxxxi. 10, 17; Lam. iv. 20; 
Hab. i1i. 13). And when prophecy began to 
tell of a king who should appear in this line 
and be the great deliverer of his people (Jer. 
xxlii 5,6),whose goings forth are from of old, 
from everlasting (Mic. v. 2-5), and who should 
uphold the throne and kingdom of David 
forever (Is. ix. 6, 7), the title of the Messiah, 
par excellence, naturally became attached to 
him (Dan ix. 25, 26; Targum Onkelos, Num. 
xxiv. 17-19), and ultimately became a cus- 
tomary designation of him, being as common 
as the title son of David (John i. 41; iv. 25; 
and in the form Christ, Mat. i. 1 et passim). 

The term Messianic prophecy denotes all 


prophecy which treats of the person, work, 
or kingdom of Christ, whether it does so 
with express mention of Chiist or speaks of 
the future salvation, glory, and consumma- 
tion of God’s kingdom without mention of 
the mediator. The term Messianic times 
does not refer exclusively to the period when 
Christ lived on earth. It generally compre- 
hends the dispensation which Christ in- 
augurated and conducts as mediatorial king, 
whether viewed in 1ts entirety or 1n some of 
its aspects. 


Met’als. 

The metals used in ancient times were 
gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, and tin 
(Num. xxx. 22); see the several articles, 
Perhaps antimony was employed for color- 
ing the eyelids and eyebrows. See PAINT. 


Me-theg-am’mah (probably, bndle of the 
taal city, 2. e. jurisdiction of the metropo- 
lis}. 

A town taken by David from the Philis- 
tines (2 Sam vill 1). The reference 1s 
doubtless to Gath and its suburbs (1 Chron. 
Xvi. 1). 


Me-thu/’sa-el. See METHUSHAEL 


Me-thu’se-lah, in A. V of N T Mathu- 
sala [perhaps, man of a weapon]. 

Son of Enoch and father of the Sethite 
Lamech (Gen v. 21-27). If the number of 
years which are assigned to him refer to his 
own individual life, he 1s notable for having 
lived to a greater age than any other man 
recorded in history. See CHRONOLOGY. 


Me-thu’sha-el, in A. V. Me-thu’sael [man 
of God]. 

Son of Mehujael, and father of Lamech, 
of the race of Cain (Gen. iv 18) 


Me-u’nim, in A. V. also Mehunim and 
Mehunims [plural of the gentile adjective 
from Maon, denoting the people of Maon]. 

A people whose capital was probably the 
city of Ma‘an, 12 miles southeast of Petra. 
They inhabited mount Seir (2 Chron xx. 1, 
emended text, with 10; cp. Septuagint) A 
body of them were smitten by the Simeon- 
ites near Gedor, where they dwelt as 
strangers (1 Chron. iv. 39-41). They are 
mentioned in connection with Philistines 
and Arabians (2 Chron. xxvi. 7). Some of 
them, probably captives of war and their 
descendants, served at the temple in Jerusa- 
lem as Nethinim (Ezra ii. 50; Neh. vii. 52). 
They are mentioned in Judg x 12, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew text, where the Septuagint 
has Midian. The Meunim are identified 
by the Septuagint with the Mineans. Ifthe 
identification be correct, they are only a 
northern settlement of that people. 


Mez’a-hab [waters of gold]. 

An ancestress of the wite of Hadar, king 
of Edom (Gen xxxvi. 39; 1 Chron 1 50): or 
perhaps a district, of which Matred was a 
native. The R. V. hyphenates the name. 
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Me-zo’ba-ite, in A. V. Mesobaite. — 

Apparently a gentile adjective, as in the 
English and Greek versions (J Chron. xi. 47); 
but the Hebrew text is evidently corrupt. 

Mi’a-min. See MIJAMIN. 

Mib/har [choice]. : 

One of David’s mighty men, son of Hagri 
or better a Hagrite (1 Chron. xi. 38); see re- 
marks about the text under Bani. 


Mib’sam [sweet odor]. 

1 A tribe descended from Ishmael (Gen. 
xxv. 13; 1 Chron i 29). 

2, A Simeonite (1 Chron. iv. 25). 


Mib’zar [a fortification, » stronghold]. 
An Edomite chieftain (Gen. xxxvi. 42; 1 
Chron. 1 53). 


Mi’ca, in AV. Micha once Micah (1 
Chron 1x 15) [evidently, hke Micah, an ab- 
breviation of Micaiah, who 1s hike Jehovah? 
(cp. Mic. i. 1 with Jer xxvi 18 R.V.and 2 
Chron xxxiv. 20 with 2 Kin. xxii. 12)]. A 
variant Hebrew spelling yields the English 
form Micah, ep. 2 Sam ix. 12 with 1 Chron. 
vin. 34 

1. Ason of Mephibosheth (2 Sam. ix 12). 
The interchangeable form of the name, 
Micah, 1s given him in 1 Chron. viii. 34, 35; 
1x 40, 41. 

2, A Levite who sealed the covenant (Neh. 
x. 11). 

3. A Levite descended from Asaph (1 
Chron. ix 15, Neh. x1. 17, 22; and xii. 35, 
where the form Micaiah is used). 


Mi’cah, in A V. thrice Michah (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 24, 25) [who is like Jehovah?] See 
MIca. 

1 A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Uzziel (1 Chron. xxui. 20; xxiv. 24, 25). 

2 An Ephraimite who stole from his 
mother 1100 shekels of silver, about 725 dol- 
lars, but afterwards gave them back again. 
His mother dedicated 200 of them to the 
Lord for images A graven and a molten 
lmage were made of them and piaced in the 
house of Micah, and Micah consecrated his 
son to be priest A Levite chanced to pass 
that way, and Micah embraced the oppor- 
tunity to secure an accredited minister at 
the sanctuary. <A Levite, though not a 
priest, was better than the layman, Micah’s 
son The Levite consented for hire to minis- 
ter before Jehovah in a house of images, 
contrary to the second commandment Some- 
time afterwards, migrating Danites passed 
that way, allured the Levite to go with 
them, and carried off Micah’s images, despite 
his protestations (Judg. xvii, xviii ). 

3 A son of Merb-baal (1 Chron. viii. 34, 
35: 1x 40, 41); see Mica 1. 

4. A Reubenite who lived several genera- 
tious before 730 B c. (1 Chron. v. 5) 

0. Father of Abdon. He was born before 
Josiah’s reign (2 Chron. xxxiv. 20; 2 Kin. 
xx11. 12, where the form Micaiah is used) ; 
cp. ACHBOR 2. 
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6. A descendant of Asaph (1 Chron. 1x. 
15, A. V.); see Mica 3. 

7. A Morashtite, a native apparently of 
Moresheth-gath (Mic 1 14), a town believed 
to have been in Judah, not far from Gath 
and for a time a dependency of the Philis- 
tine city He prophesied in the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah (Mic 1 1; and 
Jer. xxvi 13, where the form Miucaiah is 
used) He therefore began his career a little 
later than his contemporaries Hosea and 
Isaiah (ep 1 1 with Is 1.1 and Hos. 1.1). 
He spoke upon the same great themes as 
Isaiah and so similarly that, as Calvin has 
sald, Micah was, as it were, Isaiah’s col- 
league 

Micah’s style is simple; not rugged but 
elegant He 1s plain-spoken in the rebuke 
of sin (1.55 11.1, 2; v1 10-12) His transi- 
tions of thought are often abrupt, but a log- 
1¢cal connection 1s seldom difficult to discern 
He 1s fond of the interrogation (1 5, 11 7; 
iv 9; v1 3,6, 7, 10,11), uses irony (i1 11), 
introduces a metaphor, and retains 1t and 
carries 1t forward (1 6, 10 2, 3, 6, 1v. 6-8, 
13; vi 10,11, 14, 15), and delights in paro 
nomasia or play upon words, employing it 
largely inthe first chapter and perhaps al- 
lowing it to determine the form of the con- 
cluding paragraph of the book That para- 
graph 1s spoken 1n praise of Jehovah, and 1s 
based on the rhetorical question, ‘ Who 1s a 
God hke unto thee?” the prophet closing 
his prophecy by publishing the claim with 
its ground which his own name makes 

Micah drew confidence and strength from 
the character of God, as revealed in the ten 
commandments, in his dealing with Israel, 
and in individual experience (1.7; v1 3-5; 
vn. 15) God himself does justice aud loves 
mercy, and he requires these tiaits in his 
people The promises of God were also a 
source of strength and sweet encouragement 
to the prophet. He knew that Israel’s se- 
curity lay in God’s purpose to save his people 
according to the promise made to Abraham 
(vn. 20) and centered in the son of David (v. 
2-6; cp Luke 1 72-75) The foes of the 
kingdom cannot prevail Chapter v 1s based 
on the same truth as Ps 1 , and, like the 
sweet message of forgiveness and resto1ation 
(v11 8-20), rests upon God’s word 

The book of Micah is the sixth of the 
minor prophets Its author prophesied in 
the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz. and Hezekiah 
(1 1) Its contents also show that it was 
written after the reigns of Omri and Ahab 
(vi 16), at the time when Assyria was the 
power which the Israelites dreaded (v. 5, 6). 
and in part at least while Samaria and the 
northern kingdom were still in existence (i. 
6, 14); but how long before the fall of Sama- 
ria the words of 1. 5-7 were uttered cannot 
be determined, for from the time of Uzziah 
and Jotham the prophets were foretelling 
the approaching doom of Samaria (Hos. i 6; 
iii. 4; v.9; Amos nun. 6; ii. 12; v. 1-3, 27; 
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vi, 1, 7-11, 14; Is vi 8,9; vii. 4) and the 
desolation of Judah (Hos v.10; Amos ii 4; 
Is. vi. 1, 11-13; wii 17-25). The allusion to 
the desolation of Bashan and Gilead may 1n- 
dicate a period later than 733-732 B c, when 
Tiglath-pileser ravaged that territory and 
deported its inhabitants (Mic vin. 14, where 
the days of old refer to the occupation of the 
region by Israel from the time of the con- 
quest onward, cp. 14 with 20). The prophecy 
of ili. 12 was spoken during the reign of 
Hezekiah (Jer. xxvi. 18), though Micah may 
have discoursed on this theme before. 

The prophecies of Micah, although they 
refer especially to Judah and were spoken to 
the people of the southern kingdom, yet con- 
cern all Israel (Mic 1.1,5-7, 9-16) The abrupt 
transitions indicate that the book is rather a 
summary of the prophet’s teaching than a 
series of distinct discourses. The expression 
‘‘Hear ye,” repeated three times, serves to 
mark the beginning of three divisions, each 
of which likewise ends with a message of 
hope. I Judgment upon Samaria for its in- 
curable disposition toward idolatry (1 2-6), 
and upon Judah as involved in hike guilt 
(9-16). Woe upon the oppressors of the 
people and prophecy of the ruin and cap- 
tivity of the nation (11 4, 5) as a punishment 
for the unrighteousness and injustice of its 
representative men (1-11) Yet a 1emnant 
shall be restored (12,13). II. Denunciations 
passing into prophecies of salvation Rebuke 
of the civil and religious authorities for 
heartless indifference to truth and 11ght and 
for the mercenary character of their doctrine 
and government (1i1 1-11); the consequent 
abandonment of Zion by Jehovah to the 
power of its foes (12); but the ultimate ex- 
altation of Jehovah’s kingdom in moral in- 
fluence among men and in peace, prosperity, 
and power (1v.1-8). But at present dismay, 
helplessness, captivity (9, 10), followed by the 
overthrow of its enemies for their sinful op- 
position to Jehovah (11-13) But at present 
discomfiture for Zion (v 1), until he shall 
come forth unto God that 1s to be ruler in 
Israel, whose goings forth are from of old, 
from everlasting (2-4). This foreo:dina- 
tion of God regarding the Messiah secures 
the deliverance of Zion from the Assyrians 
(5, 6; cp Is vi 4-16), and 1s the pledge and 
potency that guarantees the survival of 
(iod’s people throughout the ages and their 
ultimate triumph over all focs and attain- 
ment of conformity to God’s ideal (Mic v. 
7-15) ILI. Jehovah’s controversy with the 
people as a whole, not with the wealthy and 
the official classes only (v1 1-5), explaining 
the requirements of true religion (6-8; see 
also Is. 1. 11-17), lamenting its absence and 
the presence of its very opposite (Mic v1. 9- 
vu. 6), and closirg with the prophet's own 
confidence 1n a glorious future due to the 
forgiving grace of Jehovah and his faithful- 
ness to his covenant with Abraham (7-20) 

Chap. 1v 1-3 is almost identical with Is. ii. 
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2-4, but is more closely connected than in 
the corresponding passage m Isaiah with the 
verses which immediately follow Joel ex- 
presses a similar thought (Joelmi 10) Isaiah 
certainly quoted his words, as the introduc- 
tion, ‘‘ And it shall come to pass,’’ shows; 
and he may have cited them from Micah. 
But the verbal variations between Isaiah and 
Micah, and between these prophets and Joel, 
may be explained by supposing that each 
adopted a traditional prediction current in 
hisday. Atany rate God’s people of old had 
authoritative prophecy upon which they 
relied, and favo1ite passages which they 
quoted, just as Christians of to-day have 
The integrity of the text of Micah has 
been impugned The evidence urged as 
proof of interpolation consists mainly in the 
following facts, frequently remforced by a 
denial that the stvle 1s Micah’s I Enaile is 
presupposed (11 12, 13, vii 7-20, Well- 
hausen). But surely Micah might look for- 
ward to an exile of the people, for1 On the 
theory of the Mosaic o1igin of fhe addresses 
in Deuteronomy, 1t was natural for Micah to 
look forward to the exile of the people’ As 
foreseen and foretold, sin meant national 
weakness and ruin; and this condition in 
that age of the world had for its ordinary 1e- 
sult subjugation by the great world powe1s 
and deportation into slavery (Deut xxvi. 
31-37, 47-53 ; ep Is 1 19,20) 2. The exile 
of Judah, or at least of the uppcr classes, 1s 
taught in admittedly genuine passages of 
Micah, and an exile undoubtedly of the 
nation as a whole 1s clearly announced by 
Isaiah (Mic i 15,16; 1 3-5,10; Is v 13; 
vi. 11-13; vil. 3; a remnant shall retuin, x 
21). A forward look to the exile is there- 
fore quite 1n place in the prophecy of Micah 
Cnitics of this trend, who regaid the context 
as genuine, 1eject the clause in iv. 10 where 
Babylon 1s mentioned asa place of exile It 
is called a gloss ; aud 1t may certainly be omit- 
ted without injury tothe sense But (1) so 
may many clauses admittedly genuine be 
omitted without destroying the connection. 
And (2) Isaiah speaks of Babylon as a place 
of exile, in a prophecy which Micah may have 
had in mind (Is xxx1x 6, 7) Once again 
Isaiah, having before his mind's eye the 
children of Israel scattered throughout the 
inhabited world, mentions Shinar, 7. e, 
Babylon, as one of the lands of the exile (x1. 
11) This portion of the chapter, like the 
clause mm Micah, is exscinded, p1rimatily be- 
cause of this reference to Babylonian exile 
II Messiamec elements: the reassembling 
of Israel and their tmumphant breaking 
forth under the leadership of their king (Mie 
11. 13); the peace and prosperity of Zion in 
the Messianic period, and the accession of 
the gentiles (iv. 1-8); and the person of the 
Messiah (v 2-8). But these thoughts were 
unquestionably contemporary with Micah 
(Hos. xi. 8-11, not to refer to disputed pas- 
sages in Hosea; Is 1i. 2-4, iv. 2-6, ix 1-7 
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[Heb viii. 23-ix. 6]; x. 20-22, x1. 1-10; see 
also Amos 1x. 11-15, and the remarks on its 
genuineness). III. The universalism which 
finds expression 1n Jehovah’s 1elation to the 
gentile world The answe: to this objection 
is: 1 The presuppositions are not wanting 
in Micah’s own thought, as reflected 1n pas- 
sages admittedly genuime (1 2) 2 A uni- 
versalistic conception appears in Amos’ de- 
nunciation of Jehovah’s punishment upon 
the nations for their hostility to the kingdom 
of God {Amus, chaps. 1 and) ); 1n the atti- 
tude of Jehovah to Damascus, Egypt, and 
Assyria, proclaimed by Isaiah; and in the 
writings ascnbed to J ana E , contemporary 
with Micah, in which mention 1s made of 
God's moral government of the world (Gen 
j1 -x1 5 xvi. 25, etc). IV The eschatolog- 
ical ideas of a world attack upon Zion and its 
failure, in contrast with the prophecy of the 
oveithrow of Zion by its enemies (Mic iv 
11-13 with 11 12) The two ideas are, how- 
ever, not inconsistent The conflict of the 
world power with Judah is viewed by 
Micah, as by other prophets of his own time 
and later, from two points: Jehovah gives 
up his people to the sword and to captivity 
because of their sins; but in so fai as the 
hostility of the world 1s directed against 
Zion in its religious significance, 1t 1s a 
struggle against Jehovah and must issue in 
the destruction of the opposing nations (Is. 
i. 19, 20, vin. 5-8 and 9,10; x 5-7 and 12- 
16; comp Is 11 8, 24-26; v 13. 26-30). No 
sword formed against her shall piosper. 
The progress of the Assyrian advance into 
Judah under Sennacherib in the days of 
Isaiah and perhaps of Micah, and its failure, 
offered a striking illustration of the twofold 
principle here proclaimed as a truth valid 
for all time (2 Kin xvni. 15-x1x. 37; ep 
xvi 11, 12 and xix. 4-7; Vos, Presb., and 
Refd Rev. x. 305). V. Condemnation of 
the pillars and the Asherim, which were 
used in the popular worship, but were rot 
condemned until the high places were made 
an object of attack by the prophets, that 1s, 
after the Deuteronomice reform But 1. 
Notice the implication that the addresses in 
the book of Deuteronomy are not Mosaie in 
their origin. 2. The attitude of Micah is 
that of his predecessor Hosea. The very 
building of pillars is condemned by Hosea 
(Hos. x 1,2). And Hosea condemns all idols 
and must, therefore, have opposed the images 
of the goddess Asherah (cp n 5,13; iv 12,17; 
vill 4-6; and Mic 1 7) 3 Theventire pas- 
sage Mic v. 9-14 1s similarto Is 1i 6-8. VI. 
The transitions from thieatening to promise 
(Mic. 1. 12, 13; 1v 1-8; vu 7-20) This se- 
quence is, however, customary among the 
prophets. It is their uniform habit after de- 
nouncing doom to 1/lumine the darkness with 
2 ray of promise, and thus encourage the 
godly to stand fast and strive and hope. It 
is, however, the habit of those critics who 
bring forward the objection mentioned to 
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exscind these passages of promise, or many 
of them, and thus tiim the prophecies to sult 
a theory 

Several remarks that bear on the genuine- 
ness of chapters yi and vil may be thrown 
loosely together The thought of the exiles 
scattered tar and wide (Mie vi 12) 1s not 
surprising in a contemporary of Isaiah ; and 
the hope that the walls of Jerusalem will be 
rebuilt (vil 11) 1s naturai after one has pic- 
tured the enemy treading down Zion as the 
mire of the streets (10). Over against 
Ewald’s assignment of chapters v1 and vu 
to the time of Manassch (a date, it will be 
observed, which need not fall outside of 
Micah’s lifetime) may be placed Cornll’s 
opinion that everything in these chapteis 
apphes well to the time of Ahaz The an- 
ticipation of exile (vu. 7-20), and the ravag- 
ing of the kingdom by its foes, yet their 
submission (v1 13-16; vil 16, 17), and the 
transition fiom threatening to promise, 
characterize chapters 1-v equally with v: 
and vn Chapters vi and v1. form a natu- 
ral advance from the denunciation of the 
official 1epresentatives of the nation (1 -i11. 
to Jehovah’s controversy with the people as 
a whole (v1, v1) ~=The figure of Jehovah in 
controversv with Isiael was familiar to the 
prophets of this period (Hos iv 1, xn 2; 
cp Is 1 2-24), and to refer to events of 
Israel’s early Instory, as in vi 4,5, wu 15, 
20, was a@ common practice with Micah ( 
15, v 6), Hosea, and Isaiah As the pro- 
phecies of chapters 1-vy 1esemble Isaiah’s 
utterances, so Chapte1 vi 1esembles Is. 1 


Mi-ca’iah, in A V Michaiah except in 1 
Kin xvxn 8-28, 2 Chiron xvin 6-27 [who 
is hke Jehovah ?] 

1 Daughter of Unel of Gibeah, wife of 
Rehoboam, and mother of king Abyah (2 
Chron xi 2) According to x1 20, Abyah’s 
mother was Maacah, daughter of Absalom 
Micaiah 1s probably a co1ruption of Maacah, 
for so Abijah’s mother 1s always called else- 
where, and she was probably granddaughter 
of Absalom and daughter of Uriel by his 
wife Tamar, Absalom’'s daughter. See MAA- 
CAH 9. 

2. A prophet, son of Imlah Being desired 
by Ahab to concur in the favorable prediction 
given by the prophets of Baal regarding 
Ahab’s expedition against Ramoth-gilead, he 
did what was required of him, but with such 
transparent insincerity that hc was adjured 
to speak the truth, on which, in the name of 
Jehovah, he predicted the death of Ahab in 
the coming fight The order was given to 
make him a prisoner till the event should 
prove his unfavorable vaticination to be un- 
true (1 Kin xxii. 8-28 ; 2 Chron xvii. 6-27). 

3. One of Jehoshaphat’s princes sent by 
him to teach 1m the cities of Judah (2 Chron. 
xvii. 7). 

4. The prophet, better known as Micah 
(Jer. xxvi. 18, E.R. V., see A. R V. margin). 


Michri 


7a eh he 


Mich’ri [valuable]. 

A Benjamite (1 Chron ix 8) 

Mich’tam [engraving, inscription]. 

A word occurring 1n the titles of Psalms 
xvi; lvi-lx It has been understood as 
meaning: 1. Concealed, secret, hence a mys- 
tery or a hitherto unknown composition 2 
(Jolden psalm. 3 Epigram, a poem intended, 
like an inscription, to record memorable 
thoughts, and often indulging in refrains. 
The last opimion has most support. 

Mid’din [extensions]. 

A village in the wilderness of Judah (Josh. 
xv 61). Site unknown 


Mid’i-an, in A. V. of N. T. Madian (strife, 
contention]. 

1. A son of Abraham by Keturah, sent 
away with gifts into the wilderness, and in 
whom the Midianites were linked with 
Abraham. The person and tribe form one 
conception (Gen. xxv 1-6) 

2 A region in the Arabian desert near the 
lanitic gulf, occupied by the Midianites 
(Gen xxv 6) It was bordered by Edom on 
the northwest. Its boundanes were never 
demarked, and doubtless shifted considerably 
at different periods; but all the region re- 
ferred to in the O. T as dominated bv the 
Midianites 1s found within an area which 
measures about 175 miles from north to south 
About the time of the exodus Midian con- 
trolled the pasture lands east of Horeb in 
the peninsula of Sinai (Ex. 11. 1) A dis- 
trict adjacent to Moab and near the Amorite 
kingdom, whose capital was Heshbon, was 
occupied by Midianites, who had been settled 
there for some time (Gen xxxvi 35; Num. 
xxu. 4; xxv 1,6; Josh xni 21) The in- 
tervening region east of Edom to the Red 
Sea doubtless belonged to Midian. The Mid- 
lanites who were routed in the valley of 
Jezreel fled in this direction, and Gideon in 
purpuing them passed Succoth and the Gadite 
town of Jogbehah (Judg vu. 5. 10,11, ep 
Gen xxxvii 25, 28). In David’s time a 
royal refugee from Edom found temporary 
asylum in Midian, probably southeast of 
Edom, before he went into Egypt (1 Kin xi. 
17, 18). The center of population was east 
and southeast of the Alanitic gulf of the 
Red Sea, where the name has lived from age 
to age and 1s still preserved in the ruins 
called Madyan. 

Mid’i-an-ites. 

A people of the desert (Gen. xxv. 2, 6; 
Num x. 29-31; Is. lx. 6; Hab. ii. 7; Judith 
ul. 26). Five families of them sprang from 
Midian (Gen. xxv. 4). Of these five, the 
name of Ephah has been identified with 
much probability with a name on the As- 
Syrian inscriptions of the 8th century be- 
fore Christ, which denotes a tribe of northern 
Arabia. Midianite merchants, who were 
with the caravan of Ishmaelites coming from 
Gilead, bought Joseph and carried him to 
Mgypt (Gen. xxxvii. 25, 28). The father-in- 
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law of Moses was a Midianite (Ex. ii 1). 


Midianites joined with Moabites in hiring 
Balaam to curse the Israelites and after- 
wards seduced the people to idolatry and 
licentiousness (Num xxii. 4,6; xxv). The 
Israelites were consequently directed to make 
waronthem They did 50, killing the five 
kings of Midian with all the male popula- 
tion of the district and the married women 
(xxx1) These kings were allies or vassals 
of Sihon, king of the Amorites (Josh. xi. 
21). In the period of the judges, Midianites, 
in conjunction with the Amalekites and the 
children of the east, entered Canaan, with 
their cattle and their tents, like locusts for 
multitude, everywhere appropriating the 
crops, and reducing to the greatest distress 
those who had sown them After the op- 
pression had lasted for seven years, God 
raised up Jerubbaal, or Gideon, to deliver 
the now repentant people. The decisive 
battle was fought in the plain of Jezreel It 
resulted in the complete defeat of the foreign 
oppressors Their two princes, Oreb and 
Zeeb, were taken and put to death; and later 
their two kings, Zebah and Zalmunna, shared 
the same fate The land had rest, then, for 
the normal period of forty years (Judg vi- 
vill , 1x 17; Psalm Ixxxni 9-12; Is. ix 4; 
x 26) 

Mig’dal-el [tower of God}. 

A fortified city of Naphtah (Josh. xix 38). 
Its identification with el-Mejdel, that is Mag- 
dala, on the sea of Galilee, 1s contrary to the 
order of enumeration. Its site is probably 
Mujeidil, 124 miles northwest of Kades, 7 e. 
Kedesh, and 11 mules north-northwest of 
Yarun, 2 e Iron. 


Mig’dal-gad [tower of Gad or fortune] 

A town 1n or near the lowland of Judah 
(Josh xv 37) El-Mejdel has been suggested, 
inland 24 miles east, shghtly north, from 
Ashkelon This location would be In the 
country of the Philistines. 


Mig’dol [tower; in Egyptian makthal, 
tower]. 

An encampment of the Israelites while 
they were leaving Egypt. It was near the 
sea (the Red Sea according to Ex xv. 4, 22; 
Deut xi. 4); was before Pi-hahiroth and be- 
fore Baal-zephon (Ex. xiv. 2; Num. xxxiui. 
7). After the capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, Jews fled to Egypt and 
took up their abode in a place called Migdol 
(Jer xhv 1; xlvi 14) If the marginal 
reading of Ezek. xxix 10; xxx 6 is correct, 
Migdol was in the extreme north of Egypt. 
Ancient authors mention a Migdol or Mag- 
dolon 12 miles distant from Pelusium, on the 
northeastern frontier of Egypt, and the 
Makthal most frequently mentioned on the 
Egyptian monuments was situated near the 
Mediterranean Sea (Ebers). Brugsch identi- 
fies this place with Tell es-Samit, and re- 
gards it as the site of the encampment of 
the Israelites. But this situation does not 
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harmonize with the location of the camp on 
the Red Sea, as the term Red Sea is under- 
stood. Other fortresses on the frontier, how- 
ever, went by the name of Migdol (Ebers). 
Naville has expressed the opinion that 
Migdol was at the present station of the 
Serapeum, midway between lake Timsah 
and the Bitter Lakes; while Ebers locates it 
at the southern end of the Bitter Lakes, 
near the Persian monument Here the gulf 
of Suez at the time of the exodus was nar- 
row and probably shallow It was also liahle 
to be driven back by an east wind, so as 
temporarily to leave a dry way at a particu- 
lar spot. 

Mig’ron [possibly, a precipice] 

A village of Benjamin, south of Aiath and 
north of Michmash (Is. x 28) The site may 
be marked by the ruins Makrun Saul once 
camped in its vicinity, in the outermost part 
of Gibeah (1 Sam xiv 2). If the site of 
Gibeah is Tell el-F&l, as 1s commonly be- 
lieved, or perhaps even 1f Geba 1s intended, 
and if the text of 1 Sam x)v 215 pure, there 
would seem to have been two Migions, one 
north and the other considerably south of 
Michmash. 


Mij’a-min, in A V sometimes Miamin 
[from or on the nght hand] 

1. A descendant of Aaron His family had 
grown to a father’s house by the time of 
David, and became the sixth of the twenty- 
four courses into which David distributed 
the priests (1 Chron xxiv 1, 6, 9) 

2 A chiefofthe priests who returned with 
Zerubbabel from Babylon (Neh xu 5, 7). 
In the next generation a father’s house among 
the priests bore the name Miniamin (ver 17), 
The difference between these names is unes- 
sential, being wholly external; in one form 
the letter nun is assimilated, in the other it 
is not. 

3. A son of Parosh, induced by Ezra to 
put away his foreign wife (Ezra x 25) 

4 A priest who, doubtless in behalf of a 
father’s house (cp. number 2), sealed the 
covenant in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. x. 
7). Perhaps it was he who was one of the 
trumpeters at the dedication of the wall 
(xii. 41); see MINIAMIN 3, and for form of 
the name see under 2 of this article. 

Mik’loth [rods] 

1. A military captain in David’s reign, 
who was on duty with another captain in the 
second month (1 Chron. xxvii. 4) 

2. A Benjamite, of the family of Jeiel of 
Gibeon (1 Chron. viii. 32 ; ix. 37, 38). 

Mik-ne’iah [possession of Jehovah]. 

A Levite of the second degree, a gate 
keeper of the ark, who played the harp in 
David’s reign (1 Chron. xv. 18, 21). 

Mil’a-lai [eloquent]. 

A Levite who played a musical instrument 
at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. xii. 36). 
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Mil’cah [counsel or counselor]. 

1. A daughter of Haran and sister of Lot. 
She became the wife of Nahor and the 
mother of Huz, Buz, Keimuel, Chesed, Hazo, 
Pildash, Jidlaph, and Bethuel (Gen. xi. 29; 
xxn 20-23). She was the grandmother of 
Rebekah (xx1i 23, xxiv 15, 24) 

2. A daughter of Zelophehad (Num _ xxv1. 
33) 

Mil’com. See MoLECH 

Mile (thousand (paces)]. 

In the only passage of the Bible in which 
the word occurs (Mat v 41) the Roman mile 
1s Intended. containing 1000 paces of 5 Roman 
feet each, and equivalent to 4851 43 Eng- 
lish feet, or about 44 of an English mile 

Mi-le’tus, in A V once Miletum. 

A seaport to which Paul came a day after 
he had been at Trogyllium (Acts xx 15) 
Thither he summoned the elders of the 
church at Ephesus, to give them exhortations 
and bid them farewell (17-38) At Miletus 
Trophimus was once left when he was sick 
(2 Tim iv 20,1in A V Miletum) The city 
was on the seacoast of Ionia, about 36 miles 
south of Ephesus, and near the boundary 
line between that region and Cama It had 
a celebrated temple of Apollo, and was the 
birthplace of the philosophers Thales and 
Anaximander, and perhaps of Democritus 
Scarcely any relics of the city now remain 

Milk. 

An important article of diet, especially in 
the East The milk of cows (2Sam xvn 29; 
Is vn 22), sheep (Deut xxxii 14), goats 
(Prov xxvii. 27), and camels (cep Gen xxxn., 
15) was and is still used The milk of the 
came] 1s excellent being rich and strong, but 
not very sweet. Milk was used 1n its natural 
state and as curds and as cheese (Deut xxxii. 
14; Judg v 25; 2 Sam. xvii 29) It was 
kept in skin bottles, and served in dishes 
(Judg iv 19; v. 25) 

Mull. 

In Palestine and neighboring lands the 
mill was a simple machine, consisting of twa 
round millstones (Deut xxiv 6). In the 
mill in use among the people to-day, the stones 
are generally made of basalt, about a foot and 
a half in diameter and from two to four inches 
thick. The nether stone is shghtly convex 
on the top. It has a peg in the center, about 
which the upper stone revolves. This upper 
stone 1s slightly concave on the under side in 
order to fit on the nether stone, and 1s pierced 
by a hole in the center which receives the 
peg and into which the grain 1s dropped by 
hand It is turned by means of an upright 
handle near the circumference. The meal 
falls over the edge of the nether stone intua 
cloth spread underneath or into a platter. 
The work of grinding is laborious and 
menial. It was performed by the women (Ecc. 
xii. 3, R. V. margin; Mat. xxiv. 41), slave 
women (Ex. xi. 5; Is. xlvii. 2), and prisoners 
(Judg. xvi. 21), In ordinary Jewish house- 
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holds, however, it was not regarded as at all 
degrading for the female portion of the 
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family to grind meal every morning for a 
day’s consumption, rising up for the pur pose, 
at least in winter, long before dayImeak If 
the millstone was taken away, the family 
was left without ground grain till 1t was re- 
turned, on which account 1t was forbidden 
by the Mosaic law to take the mill or the 
upper millstone to pledge, for he taketh (a 
man’s) life to pledge (Deut xxiv 6) The 
cessation of the sound of grinding betokens 
a desolation (Jer xxv 10; Rev. xvuni. 
ee 

A larger mull, constructed on the same 
principle, but turned by an ass, was also in 
use (Mat xvii. 6, R. V margin) 

M11 ‘let. 

A cereal (Panicum miliaceum), in Hebrew 
dohan, in Arabic dukn. Ezekiel was bidden 
to use 1t as an ingredient of the bread which 
he was ordered to prepare (Ezek 1v.9) It is 
extensively used in western and southern 
Asia, northern Africa, and southern Europe 
The stalks make an excellent fodder for cat- 
tle, while the grain 15 fed to poultry, and af- 
fords a nutritious and palatable food for man 
It is possible that under the Hebrew dohan 
other allied species of cereals may be in- 
cluded, and especially Sorghum vulgare, the 
Indian millet, a taller grass much cultivated 
in India and southwestern Asia, and known 
to the natives as dowa. 


Mil’lo [filling, terrace]. 

1 A house, 2 e probably a fortress, at 
Shechem (Judg. 1x 6, 20). 

2. A bastion at Jerusalem, in existence in 
the time of David, rebuilt by Solomon, and 
strengthened by Hezekiah as a precaution 
against the expected siege by the Assyrians 
(2 Sam. v 9; 1 Kin 1x 15, 24; xi 27; 2 
Chron. xxxil 5). Its site is unknown. It 
was in or at the city of David, apparently 
intended to cover the old Jebusite strong- 
hold (2 Chron. xxxii 5) General considera- 
tions lead to the conjecture that it may have 
stood on the southwestern hill, on the north- 
eastern corner, on the spur that overlooked 
the Tyropcon valley and faced the temple. 


Mine. 

The operation of mining. by which gold, 
silver, 1ron, cupper, and precious stones were 
obtained, is graphically descmbed in Job 


xxvii. 1-11 The Egyptians carried on 
mining operations from an early period As 
early as the fourth dynasty they discovered 
copper in wady Magharah, in the peninsula 
of Sinai, and commenced mining and smelt- 
Ing operations, which continued for many 
years Work was suspended during the 
domination of the Hyksos, but was resumed 
under Thothmes III] , and was carried on un- 
der Ramses II , who is commonly believed to 
have been the Pharaoh of the oppression 
The miners were criminals, prisoners of war, 
and slaves, working under the whip of the 
taskmaster and often in fetters The mines 
had broad, low openings The shaft pene- 
trated to a considerable depth The roof was 
supported by pillars of stone which the 
miners left and hv timber of acacia wood. 
The gold and silver mines of Spain were 
celehiated (1 Mac. vin. 3) Canaan was de- 
scribed to the expectant Israelites as a land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass (Deut vii 9); but 
there 1s no account of their having carried 
on mining operations in Palestine That the 
Hebrews understood how to drive shafts is 
shown by the tunnel which they cut from the 
fountain of the Virgin to the pool of Siloam 
Tron mines now exist on Lebanon 


Min’i-a-min [from or on the nght hand]. 

1. One of those who, under the direction 
of a Levite, Kore, took charge of the free- 
will offerings in the temple and distributed 
them to the Levites during Hezekiah’s reign 
(2 Chron xxxi 15) 

2 A father’s house among the priests in 
the days of the high priest Joiakim (Neh. 
xii 17); see MIJAMIN 2. 

3 A priest, one of those who blew trumpets 
at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh xii 41); see MIJAMIN 4. 

Min’is-ter. 

1. A personal attendant and helper. not a 
menial, in Hebrew m‘shareth, in Greek 
‘upéretés Joseph, the slave, when raised to 
a position of honor and trust in his master’s 
household, ministered unto him (Gen xxx1x, 
4) Abishag was given honorable and 1nflu- 
ential place by David, and she ministered 
unto him (1 Kin i 4,15). Joshua attended 
Moses. took charge of the first tent of meet- 
ing, and succeeded Moses in office (Ex. xxiv. 
13; xxxin. 11; Josh 1 1). Elisha attended 
Elijah, poured water on his hands, and suc- 
ceeded him (1 Kin xx. 21; 2 Kin uni. 11). 
The attendant of the synagogue aided the 
officiating teacher in the service (Luke iv. 
20). The disciples attended Jesus and were 
eyewitnesses (i 2; Acts xxvi. 16). John 
Mark attended Paul and Barnabas during a 
part of the first missionary journey (x1i1. 5). 

2, A public functionary in the service of 
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the state or of God, in Hebrew méshareth, in 
Greek leitourgos, as the priests and Levites 
in the performance of the duties of the sanc- 
tuary (Ex. xxvii. 43; Num. ui. 31; Deut. 
xviii. 5; Is. xi. 6+ cp. Septuagint; Luke i. 
23; Heb. ix. 21), Christ as high priest in the 
heavenly sanctuary (Heb. viii. 2), Paul in 
administering the gospel unto the gentiles 
(Rom. xv 16). The epithet is applied to the 
civil magistrate as a public official (xiii. 6). 
It designates an attaché of the royal court 
(1 Kin x. 5), often a person of high rank (2 
Chron. xxii. 8; Esth. i 10); and it is used of 
the angels (Ps. ciii. 21; civ. 4). 

3. One engaged in the service of another, 
and regarded primarily as the master’s own 
representative and servant, and not as acting 
in behalf of others, in Greek diakonos ; for 
example, a magistrate as the representative 
of God, an avenger for wrath to him that 
doeth evil (Rom xni 4). It is used espe- 
cially for God’s minister in the gospel ; as 
Timothy (1 Thes iii. 2), Paul and Apollos (1 
Cor in 5), Tychicus (Eph. vi 21), Epaphras 
(Col.1 7). The term dzakonos was also used 
in a restricted sense for deacon, a church 
officer with specified duties distinguishing 
him from a bishop. 

Min’ni. 

A people of Armenia (Antiq. i. 3, 6) in- 
habiting the district near lake Van, prob- 
ably between that and lake Urumiah, and 
adjacent to the kingdom of Ararat on the 
Araxes In 830 B. c. Shalmaneser, king 
of Assyria, pillaged the country of the 
Minni In 716 B. c. and again in 715 the 
king of Minni revolted against Assyria, but 
in 714 he was anew subdued The Minn 
continued to give trouble at intervals, espe- 
cially during the reign of the Assyrian king 
Ashurbanipal (668-626) ; till at length about 
606 B c. they took part with the Medes, 
Cimmerians, and other nationalities in cap- 
turing Nineveh and ending the Assyrian 
empire. In Jer. li. 27 (R. V ) the kingdoms 
of Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz are de- 
scribed as uniting for the destruction of 
Babylon. 

Min’nith. 

A town of the Ammonite country (Judg. 
x1 33) It exported wheat to Tyre (Ezek. 
Xxvii.17) According to Eusebius, there was 
a village called Manith 4 Roman mules from 
Heshbon im the direction of Philadelphia. 

Min’strel. 

A musician (Rev. xviii 22,in A V. musi- 
cian); especially one who sings to the accom- 
paniment of an instrument 

1. The Hebrew word M‘naggen, which is 
rendered minstrel in 2 Kin iii 15, signifies a 
player on a stringed instrument, as harp or 
lyre. Music was employed by the Hebrews 
to still excitement; and when Saul was 
troubled by an evil spirit, David was sum- 
moned to the court to act as minstrel (1 Sam. 
Xvi. 14-23). Music, sometimes at least, 


formed part of the religious exercises of the 
prophets (1 Sam. x. 5-10); and Elisha sum- 
moned a minstrel to play before him while 
he waited for God to speak to him (2 Kin. 
iii 15). The music calmed the prophet’s 
mind, recalled his thoughts from the outside 
world, and gladdened his spirit “ Prophecy,” 
says Maimonides, ‘“‘dwelleth not in the midst 
of melancholy nor in the midst of apathy, 
but in the midst of joy.’’ 

2 The minstrels hired by Jairus (Mat ix. 
23, A. V.) were flute players (R. V.), who 
with singers and wailing women were em- 
ployed as professional mourners (2 Chron. 
xxxv. 25; Jer. ix. 17-20; xlvi. 31 with 36). 


Mint. 

An herb of the genus Mentha, of which 
there are several species. It is called in 
Greek ‘éduosmon, swect smelling (Mat xxiii 
23). Horsemint (Mentha sylvestris) is the 
most common species in Syria, and grows 
wild on all the hills. It isnot known cer- 
tainly which sort the ancient Israelites cul- 
tivated. 


Miph’kad, in R V. Hammiphkad, incor- 
poratmg the Hebrew article [appointed 
place]. 

A gate at Jerusalem, probably of the tem- 
ple (Neh iii 31). see JERUSALEM II 3 

Mir’a-cle. 

Miracles are wonders, signs, types, powers, 
works of God (Deut x). 3; xxix 3, Ps, 
Ixxvi 7. 11, 12, 43; xev 9; Mark 1x 39; 
Luke xxui 8; John u 11,23, ix 3; Actsn 
22; vl 8; vill 138; seeR V) Theyare not 
merely wonderful events; but are also signs, 
types, powers, works of God They are not 
merely supernatural events, like the creation 
of the world; for God is not represented as 
bringing the universe into existence as a 
sign of attestation Nor are they merely 
extraordinary providences, which men some- 
times term miracles of providence, and which 
are brought about by secondary means and 
are not signs; such as the storm which dis- 
persed the Spanish Armada The locusts 
which were blown into Egypt by the strong 
east wind and blown away again by the west 
wind (Ex. x. 13, 19), and the arrival of 
quails, which migrate in the spring and sup- 
phed the camp of Israel with meat for an 
evening (xvi. 13) were extraordinary provi- 
dences, but with additional elements. They 
were foretold and were intended as signs 
The plague of locusts was one of the signs 
and wonders wrought at Zoan (Ps Ixxvin 
42, 46), and the quails were sent that Israel 
might know that Jehovah is God and their 
God (Ex. xvi. 12). In the strict biblical 
sense, miracles are events 1n the external 
world, wrought by the immediate power of 
God and intended as a sign or attestation. 
They are possible because God sustains, con- 
trols, and guides all things, and is personal 
and omnipotent. Perhaps the manner of 
working these deeds in the realm of the 
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physical universe is illustrated by the power 
of the human will. Man wills, and mus- 
cular force is exerted which controls or 
counteracts nature’s laws; as when one 
hurls a stone into the air against the law 
of gravitation. Miracles are not to be credu- 
lously received, but their genuineness must 
be tested. The tests are: 1. They exhibit 
the character of God and teach truths con- 
cerning God. 2. They are in harmony with 
the established truths of religion (Deut xin 
1-3). If a wonder is worked which contra- 
dicts the doctrines of the Bible, it 1s a 
lying wonder (2 Thes ii. 9; Rev. xvi 14). 
3 There 1s an adequate occasion for them. 
(Giod does not work them except for great 
cause and for a religious purpose. They be- 
long to the history of redemption; and there 
is no genuine miracle without an adequate 
occasion for it in God’s redemptive revela- 


tion of himself 4 They are established, | 


not by the number of witnesses, but by the 
character and qualifications of the witnesses. 

The miracles of the Bible are confined 
almost exclusively to four periods, separated 
from each other by centuries; the time of 
1 The redemption of God’s people from 
Egypt and their establishment m Canaan 
under Moses and Joshua 2 The life and 
death struggle of the true religion with 
heathenism under Elijah and Elisha 3 The 
exile, when Jehovah afforded proof of his 
power and supremacy over the gods of the 
heathen, although his people were 1n cap- 
tivity (Damel and his companions) 4 The 
introduction of Chnistianity, when miracles 
attested the person of Christ and his doc- 
trine Outside of these periods miracles are 
rare indeed (Gen. v 24) They were almost 
totally unknown during the many centuries 
from the creation to the exodus 

The working of miracles in the apostolic 
age, although not confined to the apostles 
(Acts vi &; vin 5-7), were the signs of an 
apostle (2 Cor x1i. 12; Heb. 4, ep. Acts 11. 
43, Gal i. 5). 


Mir’i-am [obstinacy, rebellion] 

1 Sister of Aaron and of Moses (Ex. xv. 
20, Num xxv 59) It was probably she 
who watched over the ark which contained 
the infant Moses (Ex 1 4-8) After the 
passage of the Red Sea, she took a timbrel 
and led the Israelite women with timbrels 
and with dances, saying: ‘Sing ye to the 
Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously , the 
horse and his nder hath he thrown into the 
sea”? (xv. 20, 21). She was a prophetess 
(ibid.), and she and her brothers were chosen 
by God to be leaders of the Hebrew people 
(iv. 15, 29, 30; Mic. v1. 4); but she insti- 
gated Aaron, and they made Moses’ marnage 
with a Cushite woman the occasion of mur- 
muring against his superior position and 1n- 
fluence. They claimed that God had spoken 
by them as well as by Moses. For this in- 
subordination to the will of God, she was 


made a leper as white as snow, but owing to 
the intercession of Moses was speedily healed 
(Num x1 1-16; Deut xxiv 9) She died, 
and was buried in Kadesh (Num xx 1) 

2 Aman of Judah, descended from Ezrah 
(1 Chron. iv 17). 

Mir’mah, in A. V. Mirma [deceit]. 

A Benjamite, son of Shaharaim by his 
wife Hodesh (1 Chron. vin 10). 

Mir’ror 

A polished surface intended to reflect ob- 
jects, especially the face (Wisdom vi 26; 2 
Cor. 11 18; Jas. i. 23). Ancient mirrors were 
made of molten brass or other alloy of copper 
(Ex xxxvin &; Job xxxvn 18), and were 
round, oval, and square, and often provided 
with a handle. If they acquired rust spots, 
they were polished anew (Ecclus xu. 11), 
They lacked the perfection of the modern 


Ancient Mirrors 


glass, and the image in them was less clear 
and true (1 Cor xi 12) As the maternal 
was metal, R V substitutes muro1 for glass, 
the rendering of A V Opinion 1s divided 
as to whether muiro1s o1 transpalent gar- 
ments are referred toin Is in 23 

Later, in the West, mirrors were some- 
times made of tin’ Praxiteles, mn the time 
of Pompey, is said to have been the first to 
make them of silver. They were even made 
of gold. 

Mis’gab [high place, the high fort] 

An unidentified Moabite city (Jer. xlviii. 1). 

Mish’a-el [who 1s God 7]. 

1. A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Uzzel (Ex. vi. 22, Lev. x. 4). 

2. One of Daniel’s three companions, called 
by the Babylonians Meshach (Dan. 1. 6, 7, 11, 
19; 11.17; 1 Mac. 11 59). 

3. One of those who stood by Ezra when 
he preached to the people (Neh. viii. 4). 

Mi’shal, in A. V. once Misheal (Josh. xix. 
26) [prayer] 

A village of Asher (Josh. xix. 26), given 
with its suburbs to the Levites of the Ger- 
shonite family (xxi. 30). It is called in 1 
Chron. vi. 74 Mashal. Not identified. 


Misham 5 


Mi/sham [swiftness]. 

A Benjamite, a son of Elpaal, who with 
his brothers built Ono and Lod (1 Chiron viii. 
12). 

Mi’she-al. See MISHAL. 

Mish’ma [hearing]. 

1. A tribe descended from Ishmael (Gen. 
xxv 14; 1Chron.1 30). The name perhaps 
lingers either m Jebel Misma‘, midway be- 
tween Damascus and Jauf, or in the other 
Jebel Misma‘, about 150 mules due east of 
Taima 

2. A descendant of Simeon (1 Chron iv. 25). 

Mish-man/’nah [fatness] 

One of the Gadites who came to David at 
Ziklag (1 Chron x1i. 10). 


Mish’ra-ites. 

A family which was connected with Kuir- 
jath-jearim (1 Chron 11. 53) 

Mis’par, in A. V Mizpar; but the original 
edition of A V_ had the correct spelling, 
Mispar [a narrative, a number]. 

One of those who returned with Zerub- 
babel from captivity (Ezra 1i 2) In Neh. 
vil 7 the feminine form 1s used, Mispereth. 

Mis‘pe-reth. See MISPAR. 

Mis-re-photh-ma’im [burnings or eleva- 
tions at the waters] 

A place to which Joshua pursued the kings 
defeated at the waters of Merom (Josh x1 
8), on the frontier of the country of the 
Zidonians (xni 6) It is now commonly, 
and probably correctly, 1dentified with the 
ruins and the fountain el-Musheinfeh, 11 
miles north of Acre, and 4 mile from the sea, 
at the foot of Ras en-Nakurah. 


Mite. 

A small coin, worth about 4 cent (Mark 
xii. 42). See Money. 

Mi’ter. 

The headdress or turban, called in He- 
brew msnepheth, which was worn by the 
high priest. It was made of fine linen. 
Its distinguishing characteristic was a golden 
plate inscribed with the words Holiness 
to the Lord, and affixed in front by a blue- 
colored lace (Ex. xxviii. 4, 36-39; Lev xvi 
4; Ezek. xxi 26, in A V diadem), see H1cH 
PRIEST, and for Zech. ii1. § see DIADEM. 

Mith’kah, in A. V. Mithcah [sweetness]. 

An encampment of the Israelites in the 
wilderness (Num. xxxiii. 28, 29). 


Mith’nite. 
Probably an inhabitant of a town called 
Methen (1 Chron xi. 43), 


Mith’re-dath [given by Mithra, the ani- 
mating spirit of fire] 

1. Treasurer under Cyrus, king of Persia, 
through whom the sacred vessels were re- 
stored to the Jews (Ezra i 8). 

2. One of those who in the reign of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus complained that the 
Jews were rebuilding the walls of Jeru- 
salem (Ezra iv. 7). 


Mizpah 


Mit-y-le’ne. 
A city between Assos and Chios visited by 


Paul (Acts xx 13-15) It was the capital of 
the island of Lesbos im the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, and was noted for being the birth- 
place of the poet Alcreus, the statesman 
Pittacus, and the poetess Sappho. It i» stall 
called Mitylen 


Mi’zar [smallness] 

A hill on the eastern side of the Jordan, 
probably within sight of the peaks of Her- 
mon (Ps xlu.6). Exact situation unknown. 


Miz’pah and Mizpeh [watchtower]. 

1. The name given to the cairn north of 
the Jabbok, called Galeed or heap of witness, 
to indicate the special thing to which 1t bore 
witness, namely, that God 1s the watcher be- 
tween the covenanting parties (Gen. xxxi. 
44-49) , see GALEED. 

2 A town in Gilead, east of the Jordan 
(Judg ‘9%. 173 x1 11); probably identical 
with Mizpeh of Gilead (x1. 29) and with 
Ramath-mizpeh or height of Mizpeh (Josh. 
x11 26), otherwise known as Ramoth in 
Gilead or Ramoth-gillead (Deut iv 43, 1 
Kin iv. 13) and Ramah (2 Kin vin 28, 29). 
It was situated in the territory of Gad, on 
the boundary (Josh. xin. 26), assigned to the 
Levites (xxi. 38), and appointed a city of 
refuge (Deut. iv. 43; Josh xx 8) Jephthah 
dwelt here (Judg xi 34), and 1t was the rea- 
dence of the taxgatherer for one of the twelve 
districts into which Solomon divided the 
country (1 Kin iv.13) To gain and hold 
possession of 1t battles were fought between 
Israel and the Syrians (1 Kin. xxii 3 seq ; 
2 Kin vu) 28). It was taken and burned 
by Judas Maccabeeus (1 Mac v 35, in A. V. 
Maspha) + According to Eusebius, it lay 15 
Roman miles west of Philadelphia, on the 
Jabbok It 1s commonly identified with es- 
Salt, about 10 miles east of the mouth of the 
Jabbok and the crossing of the Jordan at 
Damieh , but the ruimed town of Jal‘ud, 
about 6 miles north of es-Sult, has strong 
claim to be the site 

3 A place at the foot of mount Hermon 
(Josh x1 3), not identified The land of 
Mizpah 1s probably the same as the valley of 
Mizpeh (8). 

4. A village in or near the lowland of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 38), commonly identified 
with Tell es-Safi, 74 miles north-northwest of 
Beit Jibrin, Eusebius located 1t north of Eleu- 
theropolis, that 1s, Beit Jibrin, im the direc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

5. A town of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 26), 
not far from Ramah (25; 1 Kin. xv. 22) and 
over against Jerusalem (1 Mac. iii. 46, in 
A. VY. Maspha). The tmbes were summoned 
to it at times for conferences (1 Sam. vii. 5- 
17; x. 17; Judg. xx. 1-3; xxi. 1, 5,8). It 
was fortified by Asa as a defense against the 
northern tribes (1 Kin..xv. 22; 2 Chron. 
xvi. 6). After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Babylonian sovernor fixed his residence 
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here (2 Kin. xxv. 23-25; Jer. xl. 6-165 xli. 


1-16). It was inhabited after the captivity 
(Neh in 7, 15, 19) Robinson believed its 
site to have been either at Neby Samwil, 
which means prophet Samuel, or at Tell el- 
Fil, conspicuous eminences north of Jerusa- 
lem, but he decides in favor of the former. 
This identification has received cordial ac- 
ceptance. The place 15 2935 feet above the 
sea Jevel, and about 4 miles north-northwest 
of Jerusalem, from which it 1s distinctly 
seen 

6 An unidentified place mn Moab (1 Sam. 
xxii 3). 

Miz’par. 

Miz’peh. 


See MISPAR 
Sce MIZPAH. 


| Neb xi 1) 


Israelites encamped in his vicinity, sent for 
Balaam to curse them (Num. xxi1-xxiv ; 
Josh xxiv 9). For this hostile attitude the 
Israelites were commanded to exclude them 
from the congregation to the tenth genera- 
tion, and to maintain a coldness and indiffer- 
ence toward them forever (Deut. xx1il. 3-6; 
The last encampment of the 
Israchtes before they crossed the Jordan was 


' at Shittim in the plains that lay within the 


Miz’ra-im [dual form of mzau, probably, | 


detense, defensed land]. 
Egy pt, the dual fourm pointing to the two 
countries of Upper and Lower Egypt, settled 


by descendants of Ham (Gen. x 6); see | 


Eaypt 

Miz’zah [possibly, fear]. 

The chief of a tribe mn the land of Edom, 
a descendant of Esau, and also of Ishmael 
(Gen xxxvi. 3, 4,13, 17, 1 Chron 1 37) 

Mna’son. 

An early disciple from Cyprus, who accom- 
pamed Paul on his last journey from Cresarea 
to Jerusalem, and with whom the apostle 
was to lodge (Acts xx1 16). 


Mo’ab [scarcely, water of a father; prob- 
ably, desire] 

1. Son of Lot by an incestuous union with 
his elder daughter (Gen. x1x 37). 

2 The descendants of Moab, Lot’s son, 
closely related to the Ammonites (Gen wv 
37, 38). They were conquered by.Ramses IT. 
(inscription on base of statue at Luxor). 
They had become numerous before the time 


old bounds of Moab (Num xxu. 1-Josh.1n. 1), 
While they were there, Muabite and Midian- 
ite women seduced them to licentious idol- 
atry (Num xxv , Hos. 1x 10). Earlv in the 
time of the judges Eglon, king of Moab, 1n- 
vaded Canaan, established his seat of gov- 
ernment at Jericho, and oppressed the Israel- 
ites of the adjacent hill country 138 years 
until he was assassinated by Ehud (Judg 111. 
12-30, 1 Sam xn 9) Elimelech sojourned 
in Moab, and thence came his two daughters- 
in-law, O1pah and Ruth. Ruth married Boaz 


' and became the ancestress of David (Ruth 1. 


— 


22 


22, 1v. 3, 5, 10, 13-17, Mat 1 5-16). Saul 
warred with the Moabites (1 Sam xiv. 47), 
and Dayid, when a fugitive from Saul, put 
hi father and mother in charge of the 
king of Moab (xxu 3,4) After David he- 
came king, he overcame the Moabites, laid 
them under tribute, and dvuomed a large pio- 
portion of them to death (2 Sam vin, 2, 12; 
1 Chron xvin. 2, 11). The Moabites were 
subject to Omri and his son but on the 
death of Ahab they rebelled, and neither of 


. Omri's grandsons, Ahaziah. who was inea- 


that the Israelites crossed the Red Sea (Ex. | 


xv. 15); had taken possession of the country 


fiom the plain of Heshbon unto the wady | 


Kurahi, which emerges at the southern end 
of the Dead Sea, and formed the boundary 
of Moab towaid Edom; and with their kim- 
dred the Ammonites had absorbed and de- 
stroyed the remnants of the stalwart race 
which had previously occupied the country 
east of the Jordan (Deut. 1. 10, 11, 19-21; 
cp. Gen. xiv. 5). Shortly before the arrival 
of the Israelites, Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
had wrested from them the pasture land 
north of the Arnon, though the country was 
still remembered as the land of Moab, con- 
fining Moab for a time to the country south 
of the Arnon (Num. xxi. 13-15, 26-30). The 
Moabites showed a commercial friendliness to 
the migrating Israelites (Deut 11. 28, 29), but 
refused them permission to pass through their 
land (Judg xi. 17; cp. Deut. xxm. 4). Be- 
cause, doubtless, of the kinship between the 
Moabites and Israelites, Moses was forbidden 
to attack them (Deut. ii 9; cp. 19). Never- 
theless, the king of Moab, alarmed when the 


pacitated for the attempt by a fall, nor Jeho- 
ram was able to subdue them (2 Kin,1 1; 
ii 4-27: Moabite Stone). Jehoshaphat was 
king of Judah at that time, and the Moabites 
formed a confederacy with the Ammonites, 
Edomites, and others for the imvasion of 
Judah, but the alhes turned their weapons 
against each other, and Judah did not need 
to strike a blow (2 Chron. xx 1-30, cp Ps 
Ix 8, Ixxxni 6; cvlii 9). The year that 
Elisha died, bands of Moabites mmvaded the 
kingdom of Israel (2 Kin. xiii. 20). They 


_ paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser and Sen- 


en 


nacherib, Kings of Assyria They entered 
Judah in the reign of Jehoiakim (2 Kin. 
Xxiv. 2). Many of the towns north of the 
Arnon had reverted to Moab (ep. Is. xv.). 
The prophets denounced the Moabites often 
as types of the enemies of the kingdom of God 
(Is. xv.; xvi.; xxv. 10; Jer. ix. 26; xxv. 21; 
Xxvii. 3; xlviii.; Ezek. xxv. 8-11; Amos ii 1, 
2, Zeph. i1. 8-11), Some of the Jews, who fled 
from Jerusalem when Nebuchadnezzar in- 
vaded Judah, took refuge in Moab, but re- 
turned when Gedaliah was appointed gov- 
ernor (Jer. xl. 11). Nebuchadnezzar subju- 
gated the Moabites (Antiq. x. 9, 7). They 
disappear henceforth from history as a nation, 
though still existing as a race (Ezra ix.1; 
Neh. xii. 1, 23; Antiq. i. 11,5). Alexander 
Jannus placed them under tribute (Antig. 
xiii. 13, 5). 
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3. The country occupied by the Moabites 
It was bounded on the west by the Dead 


Sea. It was separated from Edom on the 
south by the wady Kurahi, known in its 
upper course as the wadyel-’Ahsy This fact 
is learned from the towns which are men- 
tioned as situated in Moabite territory. On 
the east lay the desert (Num xxi. 11). The 
northern boundary which the Amorites and 
Israelites recognized was the Arnon (Num. 
xxi. 13; Deut ii. 36; iii 12; Josh. mi. 1; 
Judg. xi. 18), but the Moabites at an early 
date possessed (Num. xxi. 26), and always 
regarded as theirs and frequently occupied, a 
considerable district north of the river (Is. 
xv., Moabite Stone 8-50). Moab is chiefly 
a rolling plateau, about 3200 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is well adapted for pas- 
turage The western edge descends abruptly 
to the Dead Sea, and the face of the bluff 1s 
cut by deep valleys The shore of the Dead 
Sea 1s comparatively fertile from the great 
abundance of springs 

The field of Moab was the territory of 
Moab (Gen. xxxvi. 35; Num xx: 20, R. V.). 
The plains of Moab were those parts of the 
Arabah or level valley of the Jordan which 
at one time were included within the bounds 
of Moab They lay on the east of the river, 
opposite Jericho, and along the eastern shore 
te a Dead Sea (Num. xxu1.1; xxxu. 48, 

Mo’ab-ite Stone. 

An inscribed stone found within the ter- 
ritory of Moab, and recording Moabite 


The Moabite Stone 
history. On the 19th of August, 1868, the 


Rev. F. Kiein, a German in the employ 
of the Church Missionary Society, was en- 


camped at Dhibdn, the ruins of the ancient 
Moabite town of Dibon, when he was in- 
formed by a sheik that within ten minutes’ 
walk from histent there lay an inscribed stone. 
Proceeding to the spot, he found lying on 
its back a slab of black basalt, three feet ten 
inches high, two feet broad, and a foot and 
two and a half inches thick, rounded at the 
top and the bottom to nearly a semicircle, 
The inscription consisted of thirty-four lines 
of writing in an unknown character, run- 
ning across the stone, about an inch and a 
quarter apart He at once set on foot nego- 
tiations for its transfer to the Berlin Museum. 
Unhappily, M Clermont-Ganneau, of the 
French Consulate, also attempted to obtain 
it for the Pans Museum This ran it up toa 
nearly prohibitory price. Then the Arahs 
fell to fighting over the expected money 
The dispute settled nothing, so kindling a fire 
under the stone, and pouring water on 1t when 
it was hot, they broke it into fragments, 
which they distributed among the several 
granaries, to act as blessings to the grain. 
Prior to the destruction, a messenger from 
M Clermont-Ganneau had obtained a squeeze 
of the inscription , but having to escape pie- 
cipitately on horseback and crumpling up 
the paper while it was still wet, it broke into 
seven pieces, and was not of much _ use. 
Better squeezes of the two larger portions of 
the broken stone were afterwards obtained by 
a messenger from Sir Charles Warren and by 
another from M Clermont-Ganneau , and 
finally a number of fragments of the stone 
itself reached Jerusalem, and are now some 
in Paris and others in London. With the 
aid of the squeezes the pieces were put to- 
gether It was found that of about 1100 
letters, 669 1n al], or less than two-thirds, 
had been recovered, and that the language 
was akin to Hebrew The inscription 1s as 
follows: 

1. Iam Mesha, son of Chemoshmelech, king of 
Moab, the D- 

2. ibonite My father reigned over Moab for 
thirty years, and reign did 

3. I after my father And I have made this 
high place for Chemosh in Krhh on ac- 
count of the deliverance of Me- 

4. sha, because he saved me from all the kings 
and because he let me see my pleasure on 
allthat hated me Omr- 

5. i was king of Israel, and he afflicted Moab 
many days, because Chemosh was angry 
with his la- 

6.nd And his son succeeded him, and he 
also said “TI will afflict Moab” In my 
days he spake thus 

7 But I saw my pleasure on him and on his 
house, and Israel perished with everlast- 
ing destruction ow Omrl had taken 

ssession of all the [la-] 

8. nd of Medeba, and dwelt in it during his 
days and half the days of his sons (or his 
son], forty years, but resto- 

9. reit did Chemosh in my days And TI built 
Baalmeon and I made in it the reservoir (”) 

and IT built 
. Kiriathen And the men of Gad had dwelt 


In the land of Ataroth from of old, and 
built for himself had the king of I- 
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srael Ataroth And I fought incoel the city 


and took 1t and slew all the [people of ] 
the city, a sight unto Chemosh and to Moab 
And I brought back from there the altar 
hearth of Daudoh (?) and drag- 
ged 1t before Chemosh 1n Kerioth And Iset- 
tled the men of Srn in it and the men of 
Mhrth And Chemosh saidtome “Go, take 
Nebo against Israel” And I 
went by night and fuught against it from 
break of dawn until noon, and to- 
ok 1t and slew all of them, seven thousand 
men and boys and women and gir- 
ls and maidservants, for I had devoted it to 
Ashtor-Chemosh And I took thence the 
altar-hear- 
ths of Jehovah and dragged them before 
Chemosh Now the king of Israel had 
built 
Jahaz, and he abode in it while he fought 
against me But Chemosh drove him out 
from before me And 
I took two hundred men of Moab, all its 
chiefs, and led them against Jahaz and 
took it 
to add to Dibon I built Krhh, the wall of 
the woods and the wall of 
the mound And I built its gates and I built 
its towers And 
T built the king’s palace, and made the en- 
closures of the [ for the wat] ers 
in the midst of 
the city And there was no cistern in the 
midst of the city,in Krhh And I said to 
all the people ‘ Make for 
vourselves, every one a cistern 1n his house ” 
And I cut out the cutting for Krhh with 
the help of prisoner- 
s of Israel I built Aroer and made the 
highway on the Arnon 
I built Beth-bamoth, for 1t was pulled down 
I built Bezer, for ruins 
Dibon fifty, for all Dibon was obedient 
And I reigned 
over one hundred 1n the cities which I added 
totheland And TI built 
Medeba and Beth-diblathen and Beth-baal- 
meon, and took thither the [herdsmen] 
3l the sheep of the iand And as 
for Horonen, there dwelt in it the so[n] 
of De[djan And De{dan] said 
Chemosh said to me “Go 
down, fight aguinst Horonen ,”* and I went 
down and 
and Chemosh [resto]red 1t 1n 


my days AndlI . thence ten (°) 


To judge from Mesha’s own words, the 
stele was a memorial commemorative not 
merely of his recovery of independence for 
Moab from Israel, but of his glorious and 
successful reign asa whole (1. 4, 31), erected 
late 1n his reign, after the death of Ahab, after 
the humiliation of that house also, and not 1m- 
probably after the extinction of the line of 
Omri by Jehu, and the entrance of Israel 
into its period of dire distress (1. 7). 

The Hebrew records date the revolt of 
Moab after the death of Ahab (2 Kin. i.1; 
ili. 5): a date which conflicts with a usual 
understanding of the inscription, to the 
effect that the revolt occurred in the middle 
of Ahab’s reign. But the statements of the 
stone may he readily interpreted in harmony 
with the Hebrew account, and that in one 
of two ways: 


1. The two accounts may be combined. 
The capture of the frontier town of Medeba 
was effected by Mesha about the middle of 
Ahab’s reign (1 8); but the Moabite king 
did not attempt actually to throw off the 
Israelitish yoke until after Ahab’s death. 

2 Or, better, in accordance with the well- 
known custom of the times, whereby the royal 
descendants of Omn, as of other founders 
of dynasties, were designated simply as his 
sons; in view of the ascription of round 
forty years to the occupation of Medeba by 
the Israelites; in view of Moabite grammar, 
whereby the collocation beth nun he 1m line 8 
may be properly rendered his sons; and in 
view of the prohability which arises from 
Mesha’s own words that he was acquainted 
with the final overthrow of Omri's sons; 
lines 7 and 8 of the inscription may be trans- 
lated: ‘‘Now Omri had taken possession of 
all the land of Medeba, and [Israel] dwelt 
therein during his days and half the days of 
his sons, forty years ” This is the same story 
as told by the Hebrew writers The revalt 
of Moab did actually occur midway in the 
reign of Omri’s sons, as 1t were dividing 
their reign in twain, and lending in Moab- 
itish eyes an aspect to the latter half of their 
rule far different from the former. See OMRI 
and MESHA. 


Mo-a-di’ah [perhaps, host of Jehovah] 

A father’s house among the priests in the 
time of the high priest Joiakim (Neh. xii. 
17); see MAADIAH. 


Mo’din [informers or prognosticators, prog- 
nostication (cp Is. xlvu 13)]. 

The native town of the Maccabees (1 Mac 
ii 1), with the family tomb where Mattathias 
and two of his sons, Judas and Jonathan, 
were buried (ii 70: ix 19; xiii. 25). It 
stood on the edge of the plain of Philistia 
(xvi. 4, 5), and the tomb was visible trom 
the sea (xiii 29). The town was still in ex- 
istence in the time of Eusebius and Jerome, 
in the vicinity of Diospolis, that 1s Lydda. 
The Talmud states its distance from Jerusa- 
lem at 15 Roman miles The site 1s disputed. 
Hitzig located 1t at el-Burj, 24 miles south of 
Midieh; and Robinson, following mediseval 
pilgrims, at Latrun. The more recent sug- 
gestion of Forner has been favorably re- 
ceived, that the site 1s Midieh, hard by the 
road to Jerusalem via Beth-horon, about 6 
miles from Lydda and 18 from Jerusalem. 
One half mule north of the ruined village of 
Midieh, and about the same distance west of 
the modern village rises a hill, from the 
summit of which vessels on the sea are 
visible and where the foundationsof a stately 
tomb have been found. 


Mol’a-dah (birth, origin]. 

A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 26), assigned to the Simeonites 
(xix. 2; 1 Chron iv 28). It was inhabited 
after the captivity (Neh. xi. 26). It is donht- 
less the town known 1n the Greek period 
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as Malatha, in Idumea, to which Herod 
Agrippa I., during the earlier and less pros- 
perous period of his life, retired in debt and 
in depression of spirits (Antiq, xvin 6, 2). 
The Onomasticon locates Malatha 4 Roman 
miles from Arad and on the road from 
Hebron to Aila, that is Elath. Robinson 1s 
commonly followed in his identification of 
it with Milh, on the Roman road 74 miles 
southwest of Arad, where there are vestiges 
of an extensive town with important wells. 
It 1s about 14 miles east by south from Beer- 
sheba, and 22 south by west from Hebron. 


Mole. 

1. The rendering of the Hebrew Tmshe- 
meth (Lev. x1 30, A V.) See CHAMELEON. 

2 The rendering of the Hebrew words 
H*phor peroth, digging of holes or digging of 
rats (Is i1.20). The two wordsare better re- 
garded as one, H*pharparoth, diggers. These 
may be rats or moles. It is believed that no 
species of Talpa. the genus to which the 
common mole (7 europea) belongs, exists in 
Palestine, 1ts place being taken by the mole 
rat (Spalax typhlus), which is probably the 
animal intended by Isaiah This animal is 
very common in the Holy Land, living un- 
derground in small societies. It resembles 
the mole in appearance, but is not of the 
same order, being a rodent feeding on vege- 
tables, chiefly bulbs, whereas the mole 1s 
insectivorous. It is larger than the mole, 
being eight or moreinches long It issilvery 
gray in color, 1s tailless, and has only minute 
or rudimentary eyes 


Mo’lech, in A V. twice Moloch, a spelling 
introduced into the English version through 
the Greek text of Amos v. 26 and its quota- 
tion by Stephen in Acts vi1.43 The Hebrew 
text and R V. have “your king” in place 
of Moloch [reigning one, king] 

A deity worshiped by the children of Am- 
mon (1 Kin x1 7). The article is prefixed 
to his name where it occurs in the Hebrew, 
indicating that the word is not a proper 
name, but an appellative preserving its 
meaning of reigning one. He was known 
also as Milcom (1 Kin xi. 5, 33) and Maleam 
(Jer. xlix 1,3, R V.; Zeph.i.5; and R V 
margin 2 Sam. xii. 30; 1 Chron. xx. 2), proper 
names formed by the familiar terminations 
om and am. He was an aspect of Baal (Jer. 
Xxxi. 35), whose name is a common noun 
likewise and signifies lord. Baal was wor- 
shiped with human sacrifices at Tyre under 
the name of Melearth, king of the city; 
and an exceedingly detestable feature of 
Molech’s worship was the burning of chil- 
dren to him in the fire The practice was 
in vogue early ; and when the Israelites were 
at Sinai and expected soon to be neighbors 
of the Ammonites, the law was enacted that 
if any mag made or permitted his children 
to “pass through the fire to Molech” he was 
to be put to death (Lev xviii 21; xx. 1-5). 
Nevertheless Solomon in his old age erected 


an altar to Milcom, being led into tins idol- 
atry by the Ammonite wives whom he loved; 
and in the following centuries children 
were burnt to Molech m the valley of Hin- 
nom at the high place of Topheth (Ps_ cvi 
38; Jer. vii 31: xix. 4,5; Ezek. xvi. 21; 
xxi 37, 39; cp. Is. xxx. 33). Ahaz burnt 
children of his there (2 Chron. xxvii 3), and 
Manasseh made at least one of his sons to 
pass through the fire (2 Kin xxi 6) The 
northern Israelites were also guilty of thus 
hideous rite (2 Kin xvii 17; Ezek xxi 
37). Josiah destroyed the altars which Solo- 
mon built on the mount of Corruption to 
this false divinity and other heathen gods, 
and defiled the high place of Topheth (2 Kin. 
xx1i1 10, 13) 

Mo’lid [begetter] 

A man of Judah, family of Hezron, house 
of Jerahmeel (1 Chron. 11 29). 


Mo’loch. See MoLECH 


Mol’/ten Sea or Bra’zen Sea 

A great basin made by Svlomon of brass 
which David had taken as booty (1 Chron 
xvin. 8). It stood in the inner court of the 
temple between the altar of burnt offering 
and the sanctuary, somewhat toward the 
south ; and was intended for the priests to 
wash their hands and feet in before entering 
the sanctuary or approaching the altar (1 
Kin vn 39; 2 Chron. iv 6; Antiy vii 3,6, 
cp. Ex xxx. 18-21). It was round, 10 cuhits 
in diameter and 5 in height, and held 2000 
baths (1 Kin vu 23, 26, 1n 2 Chron 1v 51n- 
correctly 3000) The brim curved outward 
like a cup, and the sides were ornamented 
with two rows of knops underneath the brim 
(1 Kin vi 24, 26) It was notan exact hem- 
isphere, but its sides bulged out hke a tulip, 
as appears from the statement of 1ts capacity 
and from the comparison of it toalily It 
stood upon twelve brazen oxen, 1n four 
groups of three each, facing the four quarters 
Ahaz took it down from the oxen (2 Kin 
Xv1. 17); and finally, when Nebuchadnezzar 
captured Jerusalem, he broke the basin in 
pieces (xxv. 13, 16; Jer. xxvu. 19-22) 

Mon/ey. 

Money was early coined by the Greeks and 
the peoples of Asia Minor within the sphere 
of Greek influence. Staters, made of an alloy 
of gold with silver called electron, were 
struck in Lydia in Asia Minor and silver 
coins at Aigina as early as 700 to 630 B. c. 
In the rest of western Asia and in Egypt 
people were content to use gold and silver in 
bars, rings, and other forms, probably 
stamped with the value, but not issued by 
authority (Josh vii. 21; and cp. name of 
talent, kikkar, circle). In business transac- 
tions reliance was not placed on the stamp, 
but the quantity was determined by weigh- 
ing (Gen. xxiii. 16; xlil. 21); cp WEIGHTS. 
Counting was rarely resorted to (2 Kin. xii. 
11), and then only to form a general estimate. 
Shekel in the early period does not mean a 


Money 


coin bearing an authoritative stamp, but a | and friend of the Jews.” 


certain weight (shekel) of silver. The weights 
formed a series 1n the denomination of talent, 
maneh, shekel, gerah, and beka or half 
Shekel; see WEIGHTS. Darius Hystaspis, 
521-486 B c., is credited with the introduc- 
tion of coinage into Persia (Herod 1v 166), 
whereby the Jews became acquainted with 


Gold Daric. 


coins. The ordinary daric (Ezra ii 69; in A. 
V. dram) was a thick gold coin, showing on 
one side the king, kneeling and holding a 
bow and a javelin. On the reverse was an 
irregular square, doubtless the mark of the 
punch with which the lump of metal was 
driven into the die It was worth about five 
dollars; see Daric. After the fall of the 
Persian empire, the Greek system came into 
vogue in Palestine, and money was reckoned 
by talents and drachmas (1 Mac. x1. 28; 2 
Mac. iv 19). 


(‘Saa 


Silver Half Shekel of Year 1. 


In the year 141-1408 c., Simon Maccabeeus 
obtained the right to com money for his nation 
with his own stamp (1 Mac xv 6), and issued 
silver shekels and half shekels and perhaps 


Shekel of Year 2. 


copper half, quarter, and sixth shekels. The 
silver coins show a vase on the obverse with 
the date above and the legend “shekel (or 
half shekel) of Israel ;” and on the reverse 
a branch bearing flowers encircled by the 
words “Jerusalem the holy.” The small 
copper coin of John Hyrcanus, which is rep- 
resented in the accompanying cut, bears on 
the obverse within a wreath of olive the in- 
scription, “‘ Jehohanan the high priest, head 
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The reverse has a 
Greek symbol, the united cornucopias, be- 
tween which is a pomegrdnate. Herod the 


Copper Coin of John Hyrcanus 


Great and his successors down to Herod 
Agrippa II issued copper coins, but only with 
Greek legends. 


Copper Coin of Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of 
Galilee. 


The money of the Greeks, however, con- 
tinued to circulate along with the Jewish 
coinage. The coins consisted of drachmas 
and tetradrachmas Thesilver drachma (Luke 
xv & R.V margin) in the time of the Herods 
and the procurators was equivalent to the 
Roman denariusand worth about 16 cents. the 
silver stater or tetradrachma (Mat xvii 27, 
margin), struck by the Greek cities of Syria 
and Pheenicia, was worth about 66 cents, but 
soon afterwards became much dehased. The 
lepton was a sma]]l copper coin (Luke xil. 59 ; 
xxi 2, rendered mite), not the lepton of the 
Greek system, but the smallest copper coin in 
circulation, worth about $ cent and equal to 
half the quadrans (Mark xn. 42) Thename 
denotes smal}. It was a Jewish coin, for only 
Jewish money was allowed to be offered in 
the temple; and 1t was probably a copper 
coin 1ssued by John Hyrcanus or other Mac- 
cabeean prince The didrachma. which corre- 
sponded to the half shekel] (Mat xvu. 24, mar- 
gin), was probably not 1n circulation or but lit- 
tle used in Palestine The talent employed 
in Palestine (1 Mac. xi 28; Mat xviii. 24) 
was the Attic talent, which Alexander had 
made the lawful standard throughout his 
empire and which afterwaids maintained its 
supremacy. It was not a coi, but money of 
account; was divided into minas (1 Mac. xiv 
24; Luke xix. 13-25. rendered pound); and 
it consisted of 60 minas or 6000 drachmas. 
It suffered great depreciation, the drachma 
falling off from about 67.5 grains to about 55 
grains or 16 cents under the early Cesars. 

With the advent of the Romans in Pales- 
tine, the money of the Romans had also come 
into circulation. The denarius (Mat. xviii 
28; rendered penny) was a silver coin. In 
the time of the empire its obverse almost in- 
variably bore the head of the reigning sov- 
ereign or of some member of the imperial 
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family. From the time of Augustus to that 
of Nero, its standard weight was 60 grains, 
equivalent to about 17 cents. It was the 
tribute money payable by the Jews to the 


Denarius with Image and Superscription of T1- 
berlus Ceesar. 


imperial treasury (Mat. xxii. 19). The assa- 
rion (x. 29; Luke xii. 6, rendered farthing), 
the Greek name of the Roman as, was 2 
small copper coin, the value of which was 
reduced in 217 B Cc. to yg of a denarius or to 
about 1 cent. The quadrans (Mat. v. 26; 
Mark xii. 42; rendered farthing) was the 


Procurator’s Copper Coin. 


fourth part of an as, or $ cent The pro- 
curators of Judea were also accustomed to 
coin money They issued copper pieces in 
the name of the imperial family and with the 
legend in Greek letters. The coi which is 
represented in the accompanying cut bears 
the name of Ti Claudius Cresar Germanicus 
written in Greek on the margin, and in the 
center two palm branches laid crosswise with 
the date, “ year 14,’’ between them. The 
reverse contains the name of the emperor’s 
wife, Julia Agrippina. It was struck in a. 
p 54. during the procuratorship of Felix. 

The gold coin which was current in Pales- 
tine during the N. T. period was the Roman 
denarius aureus, generally termed simply 
aureus (Antiq xiv. 8, 5, rendered pieces of 
gold), which passed for 25 silver denarii. 

The national coinage of Israel was revived 


Shekel of Simon, Prince of Israel. 


by Eleazar, the priest, and Simon, the prince, 
during the first revolt, A. p. 66-70. Silver 


shekels and quarter shekels and copper coins 
with various devices and old Hebrew in- 
scriptions were issued. The shekel of Simon, 
of which a copy 1s here given, shows on the 
obverse a palm tree and the legend “Simon, 
prince of Israel,” and on the reverse a vine 
and ‘‘ Year one of the redemption of Israe].” 
On the suppression of this revolt and the 
capture of Jerusalem, coms were struck im 
Rome with the image and name of the em- 
peror Vespasian on the obverse, and a female 


Silver Coin of Vespasian, commemorating the 
Capture of Jerusalem. 


captive under a palm tree, with the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ Judzea subdued ”’ or “ Judeea captive” 
on the reverse ; cp. medal, article JERUSALEM. 
Herod Agrippa II, king of part of Galilee 
and the region to the east, continued to issue 


Copper Coin of Herod Agrippa II 


copper coins after the fall of Jerusalem. The 
one depicted dates from the reign of Titus. 
It bears the head of the emperor, his name 
and titles, on the obverse; and on the re- 
verse a winged victory holding a wreath and 
a palm branch, and the date, “year 26 of 
king Agmppa.” During the second revolt, 
which was headed by Bar-cocheba, A. D. 132- 
135. shekels and quarter shekels of silver 
and also of copper, with old Hebrew inscrip- 


Shekel of Bar-cocheba. 


tions, were again coined. The shekel shows 
a tetrastyle temple on the obverse, probably 
a@ conventional representation of the beauti- 
ful gate of the temple at Jerusalem. At the 
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sides of it appears the word Simon, perhaps 
the personal name of the leader of the re- 
volt; while above it a star is introduced, 
doubtless in allusion to the surname of the 
leader, Bar-cocheba, son of a star. To obtain 
quarter shekels the Roman denarius was re- 
struck, which at this time so nearly equaled 
the quarter shekel 1n value that it could be 
substituted tor 1t without inconvenience. 


Mon’ey Chan-gers. 

When a census was taken every Israelite, 
whether rich or poor, who had reached the 
age of twenty years, was required to pay 
half a shekel into the treasury of the Lord 
as an offering to make atonement (Ex. xxx. 
13-15). Later 1t was custumary, according 
to Maimonides, to pay this poll tax annually. 
Besides this tax, pious Israelites made free- 
will offerings, which they cast into chests 
placed in the court of the women (Mark x11. 
41). This money must be in native coin; 
and as several currencies circulated 1n Pales- 
tine in the time of Christ, and as multitudes 
of Jews from foreign lands visited Jerusalem 
at the passover, bringing the com of their 
country with them, need arose of facilities 
fur exchanging foreign for native money. 
The business of the money changer sprang 
up. They had stalls in the city ; and as the 
feast approached they were admitted to the 
precincts of the temple and placed their 
tables m the court of the gentiles. The pre- 
mium paid for half a shekel was, according 
to the Talmud, a kollubos, equal to twelve 
grains of silver and worth about three cents. 
From this premium the money changer was 
called a kollubist?s (Mat. xx1. 12), and from 
the table at which he sat a trapezités (Mat 
xxv. 27). On two different occasions Jesus 
overturned the tables of the money changers 
and drove the cattle dealers from the court, 
because their presence and too often their 
dishonesty and avarice were incompatible 
with the sanctity of the place and with the 
quiet which 1s necessary for worship (John il. 
14-16; Mat. xx1. 12, 13). 


Month. 

In Egypt the Israelites were acquainted 
with a year of twelve months of thirty days 
each, with five additional days to produce 
conformity with the solar year of 365 days 
(Herod. ii. 4), and in the account of the 
flood the months are reckoned at thirty days 
each (Gen. vii. 11, 24; vii. 3, 4). After- 
wards. however, the Hebrews appear to have 
used a lunar month. This may be gathered 
(1) from the two words for month which de- 
note respectively new moon and lunation 
and indicate the original measurement; (2) 
from passages like Gen. i. 14; Ps. civ. 19; 
Eeclus xhii 6-8; (3) from the observance of 
the day of the new moon by special offermgs 
to Jehovah (Num x. 10; xxvin. 11-14; 2 
Chron. ii. 4); and (4) from the coincidence 
between the passover, which was always cele- 
brated on the evening of the fourteenth day 


33 


of the month, and the full moon (Ps. lxxxi. 
3-5); see further Antiq. in 10, 3 and 5; iv. 
4,6, and article YEAR. A lunation requires 
a little more than twenty-nine days and a 
half. The months would accordingly aver- 
age twenty-nine and thirty days alternately. 
When, however, a month is spoken of gener- 
ally, thirty days are meant (cp. Num. xx. 29; 
Deut. xxxiv. 8 with xx1. 13) The months 
were commonly distinguished by number. 
The names of only four Hebrew months are 
found in Bible narratives relating to the 
period before the captivity They are the 
first month, Abib (Ex xi. 4, etc); the sec- 
ond month, Zif (1 Kin vi 37); the seventh, 
Ethanim (vni. 2); and the eighth, Bul (vi. 
38) After the captivity the names in com- 
mon use among the Babylonians and other 
Semites were employed. See YEAR. 


Moon. 

The principal luminary of the night (Gen. 
116; Ps. exxxvi 9), relied upon to measure 
time, marking off moons or months, and 
regulating the day of the passover, and thus 
aiding in regulating the feasts of the year 
(Gen. i. 14; Ps civ. 19: Ecelus xhin 6,7; 
Antiq. ni 10, 5). Almost all the nations 
with which the ancient Hebrews came into 
contact worshiped the moon. Ur of the 
Chaldees, from which Abraham emigrated, 
and Haran, where he settled for a time and 
where Jacob dwelt for twenty years, were 
noted seats of the moon’s worship When 
Abralam removed to Canaan, he had neigh- 
bors who worshiped the moon (cp with cau- 
tion ASHTORETH and Srnal) The Egyptians 
sacrificed the pig to the moon, when the 
disk was at its full (Herod n 47). In the 
time of the Assyrian and Babylonian inva- 
sions of Palestine, the Hebrews came again 
into contact with people who regarded the 
moon as one of the great gods. At this time 
the worship of the moon and other heavenly 
bodies made serious inroads on the religion 
of Jehovah (2 Kin xx}. 3; xxni 4,5; Jer. 
vii. 18; vii. 2) The moon was adored by a 
kiss of the hand (Job xxxi 26, 27), with the 
burning of incense (2 Kin xxni. 5). In 
heathen temples the moon was often repre- 
sented by the crescent as a symbol and by an 
image in the form of a human being This 
heathenism had its check in the sublime 
doctrine of Jehovah. The sun and moon 
were made by the God of Israel, were cre- 
ated for the useful purpose of giving light, 
and were serviceable to man 1n affording a 
convenient measurement of time. 

Different from the worship of the moon 
was the childish conception that the varying 
appearance of the moon from night to night 
at its rising, during its course across the sky, 
and at its setting, which are due to atmos- 
pheric and astronomic conditions, presaged 
political occurrences. The aspect of the moon 
may indicate weather probabilities; but the 
folly of basing predictions of national events 
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on such phenomena was pointed out by the 
prophets (Is. xlvii. 13). The Hebrews seem 
to have shared in the widespread belief, ap- 
parently justified by the statements of trav- 
elers in equatorial regions, that the moon 
may affect the health and under circum- 
stances produce evil consequences to muscles 
and nerves. But the child of God can safely 
intrust himself to the watchful care of Je- 
hovah (Ps cxxi. 6). 

As the months were lunar, the new moon 
marked the beginning of the month; and the 
day of the new moon, being the commence- 
ment of a natural division of time, was ob- 
served as a holy day. No set convocation 
seems to have been prescribed ; but additional 
sacrifices were offered (Num. xxvii. 11-14), 
trumpets were blown (Num x. 10; Ps. Ixxxi. 
3), ordinary labor was suspended (Amos vil. 
5), and the day offered favorable opportunity 
for religious instruction (2 Kin iv. 23; Ezek 
xlvi. 1, 3). It was kept with joy and feasting 
(1 Sam. xx. 5; Judith viu. 6). The new moon 
of the seventh month marked the beginning 
of the seventh recurrence of a fixed portion 
of time, and consequently fell under the 
Sabbath law, and was observed as such in 
addition to the usual worship on the day of 
the new moon (Lev. xxin 24, 25; Num. 
xxix 1-6). After the exile this celebration 
assumed the character of a new year’s fes- 
tival. 

The advent of the new moon was calcu- 
lated at an early period (1 Sam xx. 5, 18). 
The Babylonian astrologers watched for 1t 
on the evening when it was expected to be 
seen, in order to take note of its appearance. 
According to the Talmud, the sanhedrin as- 
sembled seven times a year early in the 
morning of the thirtieth day of the month. 
Watchmen were stationed on the heights 
about Jerusalem to watch for the new moon 
and report it as soon as seen. When the evi- 
dence of its appearance was deemed sufii- 
cient, the sanhedrin pronounced the word 
M'kuddash, it is consecrated, and the day be- 
came the first of the new month, leaving 
twenty-nine days for the preceding month. 
If fogs or clouds prevented the moon from 
being discerned, the day was reckoned as 
the thirtieth and the new month began on 
the morrow. The announcement of the new 
moon was made to the country at large by 
lighting a beacon fire on the mount of Olives, 
which was repeated by similar signals from 
other mountain tops. The Samaritans are 
said to have thwarted this plan by kindling 
fires prematurely. In consequence the sig- 
nals were discontinued, and the announce- 
ment of the new moon was made by mes- 
sengers. 


Moph. See MEMPHIS. 


Mo’rash-tite, in A V. Morasihite. 

A native or inhabitant of Moresheth, as 
was the prophet Micah (1.1; Jer. xxvi. 18) ; 
see MORESHETH-GATH 


Mor’de-cai [perhaps, Persian, signifying 
little man, or the common Babylonian name, 
a diminutive or hypocoristic form of Mero- 
dach (see EsTHER) | 

1. A Benjamite, son or descendant of Jair, 
son of Shimei, son of Kish (Esth 11 5). The 
relative clause which as verse 6 follows this 
genealogy may refer to the last name of the 
series (cp. 2 Chron. xxn 9), and state that 
Kish, a Benjamite, was carried into exile 
with king Jeconiah in 598 B c ; or the clause 
may reJate to an earlier name 1n the hist, for 
example, to Jair (cp Gen. xxiv. 47), in 
which case Mordecai was a descendant of 
Jair, a Benjamite, who was carried away 
to Babyloma with Jeconiah He brought 
up Hadassah or Esther, his uncle’s daugh- 
ter, adopting her as his own after her 
father and mother had died. She acted 
under his direction in the series of events 
which ended by making her queen of Persia 
as wife of Ahasuerus (Esth 1. 7-20). This 
king was Xerxes, who reigned from 486 to 
4668 c. Through Esther Mordecai informed 
the king of a plot against his life, and the 
two conspirators were executed (21-23). When 
Haman was the king’s favorite, Mordecai de- 
clined to prostrate himself before him, re- 
fusing to pay the customary civility because 
of Haman’s unprincipled character or perhaps 
because Haman was an Agagite. The in- 
sulted dignitary determined to wreak ven- 
geance not on Mordecai alone, but on the 
entire Jewish people, and the king granted 
him leave (111. 5-11) One mght Ahasuerus 
could not sleep, and to relieve the tedium of 
his waking hours, he desired that the book 
recording the chronicles of the kingdom 
should be read to him by his attendants. 
The conspiracy came up in the part read, 
and the king remembered that he had done 
nothing for his deliverer When morning 
dawned he requested Haman, who had come 
to ask permission to hang Mordecai, to take 
that faithful subject, array him in royal 
apparel, and conduct him through the streets 
of the city (Susa) mounted on a horse belong- 
ing to the sovereign, and to proclaim before 
him as he went along: “Thus shall it be 
done to the man whom the king delighteth 
to honor.’’ This was the commencement of 
Haman’s fall, and of a series of events 
which resulted in the death of Haman and 
his sons, and the promotion of Mordecai to 
be the second man in the empire (Esth. vi.- 
x). Some interpreters would identify Mor- 
decai with the eunuch Matacas or Natacas, 
who, according to Ctesias, was the chief fav- 
orite of Xerxes. 

2. A Jew who returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7). 


Mo’reh [archer, or the first rain, or teacher]. 
1, A terebinth or oak tree and grove near 
Shechem (Gen. xii. 6; Deut. xi. 29, 30), 
which most probably took its name from an 
archer or teacher who at one time or other 
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dwelt there. Abrahum encamped by it when 
he arrived in Canaan from Mesopotamia, and 
erected an altar there to Jehovah who ap- 
peared unto him. It was probably the tree 
under which Jacob buried the amulets and 
idols that his family had brought with 
them from Haran, and where Joshua erected 
a stone to commemorate the covenant which 
the people renewed there, and whither the 
men of Shechem went to make Abimelech 
king (Gen. xxxv. 4; Josh. xxiv. 26, though 
slightly different words ure used for tete- 
binth in these two passages from that em- 
ployed in Gen. xu. 6; Judg 1x. 6) The 
identity of the tree with the oak or terebinth 
of the augurs near Shechem 1s not so obvious 
(Judg. 1x. 37). 

2. A hill in the valley of Jezreel to the 
north of the spring of Harod (Judg vu 1), 
Not positively identified. Jebel Duhy, or 
Little Hermon, about 8 miles northwest of 
mount Gilboa and 1 mile south of Nain, has 
been suggested. 


Mor’esh-eth-gath [possession of Gath or 
of a wine press]. 

A town mentioned in connection with 
places in Judah, and therefore evidently 
situated in the same region (Micah 1 14) 
Jerome located it in the vicinity of Eleu- 
theropolis Gath in the name1s generally sup- 
posed to denote the Philistine city and to 
indicate that Moresheth was near it  Per- 
haps the town was the home of the prophet 
Micah (i 1). 

Mo-ri’ah [the meaning is unknown. The 
definite article prefixed to the word shows 
that it 1s not a proper name and that it does 
not contain the divine name Jehovah; and 
the orthography further shows that the word 
does not mean “ appearance or provision of 
Jehovah ”’]. 

1 A district of country, on one of whose 
hills Abraham prepared to sacrifice Isaac; 
probably the region lying round about the hill 
of the same name on which the temple was 
afterwards built, and taking its name from 
that hill or from some circumstance common 
to both it and the hill (Gen xxn. 2; Antiq. 
i. 13, 1 and 2). The Samaritans, and after 
them a few modern scholars like Bleek, Tuch, 
Stanley, identify Moreh near Shechem with 
Moriah (see Samaritan text) and Gerizim 
with the scene of Abraham’s sacrifice. The 
Samaritan identification doubtless rests on 
the fact that Abraham did build an altar at 
Moreh (Gen xii. 6, 7), and the identification 
was encouraged by the desire to enhance the 
religious glory of their country. But the 
etymology of Moreh and Moriah is different. 

2. The hill on which was the threshing 
floor of Ornan the Jebusite. David pur- 
chased the floor and erected an altar on it, 
and Solomon made it the site of the temple 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 18 seq.; 2 Chron. iii. 1). The 
original hill has been much altered arti- 
ficially and part of its slopes are hidden 


beneath accumulated rubbish and embank- 
ments, but its general contour has been 
determined. Mount Moriah stood between 
the Kidron and Tvropeon valleys, and lifted 
its summit directly opposite the mouth of 
that ravine which forms the western branch 
of the latter valley. On the north a slight 
depression separated it from the narrow neck 
of Jand which connected it with the main 
plateau. It is difficult to state exact dimen- 
sions; to call its original area 600 feet from 
north to south by 300 from east to west may 
be not far from the truth Its highest point 
1s now, according to Warren, 2448 feet above 
the ocean. Other platforms are 2430 and 
2420 feet, from which the east and west 
slopes very rapidly fall. 


Mor’tar I. 

A vessel in which grain and spices are 
pounded with a pestle (Num xi 8; Prov. 
XXvVli. 22). The Arabs of the present day 
use stone mortars in which to pound wheat 
for making kzbby, their national food, and 
the sound of braying the grain with the 
pestle may be heard at all hours in the 
towns. 

Mor’tar II. 

A substance used to bind bricks or stones 
together in a wall Various materials were 
used 1. Mud or clay without lime (Nah. 
iil 14), frequently employed by peasants in 
Palestine 2 Mortar properly so called, con- 
sisting of sand and lime mixed with water, 
which was employed in building the better 
class of houses (ep Ezek. xiii 10) Palestine 
is a limestone country, and jime is easily ob- 
tained (Is.xxx1i1 12) 3 Bitumen in regions 
like Babylonia where clay and lime are 
scarce (Gen. xi 3, R V margin) The walls 
of houses were (Lev xiv 42) and still are 
daubed or plastered with mud or mortar, 
often mixed with straw and pebbles, to pro- 
tect them against the weather The mortar 
used for this purpose in Egypt consists of one 
half clay, one quarter lime, and the rest ashes 
and straw. 


Mo-se’rah, in A. V. Mosera [bond, fetter]. 

An encampment of the Israelites in the 
wilderness near Bene-jaakan (Deut x.6). In 
Num. xxxiii. 30, the plural form Moseroth is 
used as the name of the place The site is un- 
known; but it was near mount Hor, by the 
border of Edom (Num xx. 23; xxxiii. 37; 
with Deut. x. 6), in the country of the Hor- 
ites (cp Gen. xxxvi. 20, 27 with 1 Chron. i. 42). 
Jebel Madara sounds much like Mosera; but 
is not the exact equivalent, if the Arabic 
spelling has been correctly reported by travel- 
ers. See Hor. 


Mo-se’roth. See preceding article. 


Mo’ses [from the Egyptian mes or mesu, 
extraction, a son]. 

The great Hebrew leader and legislator. 
He was a Levite, family of Kohath, house 
of Amram (Ex. vi. 18, 20). Jochebed is called 


Moses 


the mother of Moses (ver. 20); but this ex- 
pression is doubtless to be understood in the 
sense of ancestress, Amram and Jochebed 
being founders of the tribal house into which 
Moses was born; see EGypr. The edict re- 
quiring the Hebrew male children to be cast 
into the Nile brought Moses into imminent 
peril of his life. But his mother saw that 
he was a goodly child, or, as Stephen words 
it, exceeding fair (Acts vii. 20); and she 
hid him three months in her house. When 
she could hide him no longer, she placed him 
within an ark of bulrushes, which had been 
daubed with bitumen and pitch to render 1t 
water-tight; put it among the flags on the 
river’s bank; and posted Miriam, then a 
young girl, to watch the result. By and by 
Pharaoh’s daughter, attended by her maid- 
ens, came to the river to bathe Her name 
was Thermuthis, according to Josephus 
(Antiq. ii 9, 5). Eusebius calls her Merris, 
which sounds like Meri, one of the younger 
daughters of Ramses II. The rabbins iden- 
tify her with Bithiah (1 Chron. iv. 18) She 
espied the ark, and had it opened. She saw 
by the features and color of the infant that 
he was a Hebrew. He wept and she was 
touched with pity At this critical moment 
Miriam stepped forward, and with admirable 
tact asked : “Shall I go and call thee a nurse 
of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse 
the child for thee?” The princess bade her 
go, and the child’s mother was called and 
the infant committed to her care. When he 
was weaned he was taken to Pharaoh’s 
daughter, who adopted him and called him 
Moses. The name was doubly fitting, the 
child having been drawn from the water and 
being adopted as a son (Ex. 1. 1-10). The 
adopted son of a princess required a princely 
education, and Moses became instructed in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts vu. 
22), who were then unsurpassed in civiliza- 
tion by any people in the world. This was 
designed to fit him for high office under the 
government, if not even for the Egyptian 
throne. But in God’s intention it was to 
prepare him for the leadership of the 
Hebrews. He was possessed of great natu- 
ral ability, and the training which he re- 
ceived schooled him for the great work for 
which he was destined. He became familar 
with court life and intercourse with princes, 
with the grandeur and pomp of religious 
worship and with ritualistic conventionali- 
ties and symbolism, with letters and the 
literary ideas of the time. He witnessed 
the administration of justice, and he ac- 
quired a general acquaintance with the arts 
which were practiced in civilized life. He 
remembered, however, his origin, believed 
the promises which had been made to the 
Hebrew people, and before the close of his 
sojourn in Egypt he had discovered the call 
of God to him to be the judge and the de- 
liverer of the Israelites Going out to ob- 
serve the state of his countrymen, he saw 
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one of them struck by an Egyptian. Moses 
killed the oppressor, and hid his body in the 
sand. Another day he tried to reconcile two 
Hebrews who were striving together, on 
which the one who was in the wrong inso- 
lently asked: ‘‘ Who made thee a prince and 
# judge over us? intendest thou to kill me, as 
thou killedst the Egyptian?” Moses was 
alarmed to find that his deed of the previous 
day had become known, and on learning 
that 1t had reached the ears of Pharaoh, 
who said that he would kill him for 11, fled 
from Egypt to the land of Midian He had 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, had cast in his lot with the people 
of God. and had assumed the position of de- 
liverer and judge (Ex. it. 11-15; Acts vii. 
24-28; Heb x1 24, 25). He was now forty 
years old (Acts vu. 23). On arriving in 
Midian, Moses aided the daughters of Jethro 
to water their flocks. This act introduced 
him to Jethro, who was a pnmiest. Jethro 
showed him hospitality, furnished him 
with employment, and gave him one of 
his daughters to wife She bore Moses two 
sons, Gershom and Eliezer (Ex. ii. 22; 1v. 20; 
Xvui 3, 4). He remained in Midian forty 
years (Acts vii. 30), intimately associated 
with a people who were descended from 
Abraham and perhaps worshiped the God of 
Abraham (cp Ex. xvui 10-12) Thuis period 
was likewise a time of preparation He 
enjoyed close fellowship with a Jeading man 
of the Midianites, a man of sound judgment 
(Ex. xviul )andapiiest Here Moses widened 
his acquaintance with religious thought and 
forms of worship He learned the roads of 
the wilderness, its resources, climate, and 
mode of life of its inhabitants Amud its 
solemn grandeur and 1n its deep solitude 
he had opportunity for reflection. At the 
close of this period he was astonished to 
see a bush burning and yet remaining un- 
consumed. As he turned aside to look more 
narrowly at a sight so unique, he received 
an authenticated call from Jehovah, and the 
objections were overcome which he raised on 
the ground of insufficiency for the work 
(Ex. 11 11), inability to tell the people in 
what character God would manifest himself 
for their deliverance (13), lack of credentials 
to secure the recognition of the people (iv 1), 
and lack of eloquence to persuade (10). These 
difficulties were removed; and Moses ac- 
quiesced, but unwillingly. God was dis- 
pleased, and promised that Aaron should 
help Moses (14). Moses took his wife Zip- 
porah and his sons to return to Egypt (20) 
Two sons had been born to him. One of 
them, doubtless the younger, he had not 
circumcised, because Zipporah regarded the 
rite as bloody. In yielding to her in this 
matter Moses had shown himself unfaithful 
in his own household and unfit for his high 
commission. God was displeased with this 
neglect of the sign of the covenant; and 
now, aS Moses was returning to Egypt with 
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his family, God brought him nigh unto death 
at the inn. But Zipporah discerned the 
cause and, desirous of saving her husband’s 
life. at once took a knife and performed the 
operation, saying, ‘‘ A bridegroom of blood art 
thou to me” (Ex. iv. 24-26). Arriving in 
Egypt, Moses repeatedly, in conjunction with 
Aaron, conveyed to Pharaoh the divine com- 
mands, the rejection of which brought on 
the obstinate king and his people the suc- 
ression of judgments known as the ten 
plagues (v.-xiii. 16). When the departure 
from Egypt took place, 1t was Moses who, 
under divine guidance, led the people. At 
Sinai he was admitted to intimate relations 
with God. God allowed all the people to 
hear his voice in articulate words; but he 
permitted Moses to see him manifested and 
he spake unto Moses face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend (Ex. xxiv. 9-11; 
Xxxil 11, 17-23; xxxiv 5-29), and he re- 
vealed his will to Moses fiom time to time 
for the instruction of his people, as he did 
afterwards to the successive prophets. In 
communion with God Moses obtained the 
statutes based on the ten commandments 
(see THEOCRACY). Immediately afterwards, 
during a sojourn of forty days on the mount, 
he was made acquainted with the form, di- 
mensions, and materials of the tabernacle 
and its furniture (see TABERNACLE), and 
received from God the two tables of stone; 
but on finding that 1n his absence the people 
had taken to worshiping a golden calf, he 
dashed the tablets to the ground as he 
neared the camp and broke them in his 
lighteous indignation and in token of the 
fact that the covenant, of which they weie 
the fundamental law, had been annulled by 
the sin of the people. He then inflicted 
punishment upon the people; and all who 
had not held aloof from the place of 1dol- 
atrous worship, or had not retired when re- 
minded of their sin by the act of Moses, in 
their obstinacy were exposed to death at the 
hands of the Levites who offered themselves 
as executioners. Having acted symbolically 
and judicially, Moses now acted wmedia- 
torially and interceded for the people, and 
God promised that his angel should aceom- 
pany the host. Moses was again called into 
the mountain, and the portions of the cov- 
enant respecting the service of God, which 
had been grossly violated in a fundamental! 
principle, were singled out and emphasized, 
and he received two other tables inscribed 
like the first (xix , xx ; xxxii.-xxxiv) On 
each of these occasions he fasted forty days 
and nights (Ex xxiv 18; xxxiv 28; Deut. 
1x. 9,18), as Elijah afterwards did (1 Kin. 
xix. 8), both in this respect foreshadowing 
the similar fast of our Lord (Mat. iv. 2) 
The name of Moses1s forever associated with 
the laws given at Sinai and during the sub- 
sequent desert wanderings (see LEVITICUS 
and NUMBERS) 

When Moses came down from mount Sinai, 


after the second sojourn of forty days, with the 
tables of the law in his hand, the skin of his 
face shone, sending forth beams (Hebrew, 
horns), and the people were afraid to come 
nigh him (Ex. xxxiv. 29, R. V. margin). 
Moses called to them, and they returned to 
him; and he spake with them and gave to 
them all that the Lord had spoken with him. 
‘And tll Moses had done speaking with 
them, he put a veil on his face. But when 
Moses went 1n before the Lord to speak with 
him, he took the vel off, until he came out” 
(33, 34, A. V). The R. V, following the 
Septuagint and Vulgate and correctly ren- 
dering the Hebrew, says just the contrary: 
‘“And when Moses had done speaking with 
them, he put a veil on his face.”” He did 
not wear the veil while speaking either with 
the people or with the Lord He wore the 
veil, not to hide the splendor (A V), but to 
conceal the vanishing away of the splendor 
(R. V ); and he wore it until he returned to 
the presence of the Lord, where the light of 
his countenance was rekindled. Moses “ put 
a veil upon his face, that the children of 
Israel should not look steadfastly on the end 
of that which was passing away” (2 Cor. 
lili. 13, R. V, ep. 7) 

In the second year of the sojourn of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, Moses 1s men- 
tioned as having married a Cushite woman 
(Num xn 1) Zipporah may have died dur- 
ing the preceding year, although her death 
1s not recorded (ep Ex xvu. 2). Among 
the later Jews the story ran that the Cushite 
woman was an Ethiopian princess named 
Tharbis, who had fallen in Jove with Moses 
on the occasion of his leading an Egyptian 
army into Ethiopia, while he was still a 
member of Pharaoh’s household (Antiq un. 
10, 2). The tale 1s evidently a fabrication. 
The marriage took place in the wilderness, 
when Miriam and Aaron were jealous of 
Moses’ superiority mm public affairs. They 
were leaders of the host, directors of the 
national life, and prophets as well as Moses; 
and on this ground they claimed that their 
opposition to Moses’ marriage with the for- 
eigner should have been heeded by him. 
The Cushite woman was probably one of the 
mixed multitude which accompanied the 
Israelites in the flight from Egypt (Ex. xii. 


2 nortly after leaving Kadesh, Korah and 
other princes rebelled against the authority 
of Moses and Aaron, but were signally pun- 
ished by God (Num xvi); see KoRAH. At 
the second encampment at Kadesh, Moses 
and Aaron grievously sinned (Num. xx.). 
When bidden by God to speak unto the rock 
that it give forth 1ts water, Moses said to the 
assembled people: “Hear now, ye rebels; 
shall we bring you forth water out of this 
rock?” The brothers failed to observe their 
subordinate position. They claimed to be 
the leaders and providers of the people, 
whereas it was God who had led the Israel- 
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ites from Egypt and had fed them for forty 
years in the wilderness. They took to them- 
selves the honor which belonged to God alone. 
When called upon to act for God, they acted 
in their own name, and used for their own 
glory the power delegated unto them. For 
this sin of treason they were denied the 
privilege of conducting the people into the 
promised land. It was a sore chastisement 
to Moses, but 1t made no change in the fidelity 
of this great servant of the Lord. After the 
condemnation he was faithful, as he had been 
before. He started the people once more on 
their march to Canaan. He led Aaron up 
mount Hor, stripped him of his official robes, 
nnd transferred his office to Eleazar, thus 
himself aiding in carrymg out the death 
sentence. When the people were bitten by 
the fiery serpents, he interceded with God 
for them, and at God’s bidding erected the 
brazen serpent and bade his dying country- 
men look and live. He led the armies of 
Israel into the territory of Sihon and Og, 
and conquered it for Israel. When the camp 
was pitched in a valley in the mountains of 
Abarim, and glimpses of the land of Abraham, 
Isaac. and Jacob were obtained, the pent-up 
emotions of Moses’ soul again, as on other unre- 
corded occasions since his transgression found 
relief in prayer: ‘“‘O Lord God, thou hast be- 
gun to show thy servant thy greatness, and thy 
strong hand: .... Let me go over, I pray 
thee, and see the good land that is beyond 
Jordan, that goodly mountain, and Lebanon.’ 
But the answer came: “ Let it suffice thee ; 
speak no more unto me of this matter. ... 
for thou shalt not go over Jordan” (Deut 
iii. 24-27), The camp was moved and 
pitched at Shittim in the valley, and Moses 
put his house in order that he might die. He 
delivered a parting address to the people ; see 
DEUTERONOMY. He led Joshua, whom God 
had appointed to succeed him, before the 
high priest in the presence of the congrega- 
tion, placed his hands upon him, and, giving 
him a charge, transferred to him the office 
which he himself had so honorably and 
efficiently filled for forty years He after- 
wards led Joshua to the door of the taber- 
nacle to receive a charge from God. Then 
he taught the people a song that they might 
have words of religious wisdom in their 
memory and on their tongues, bestowed his 
farewell blessing on the several tribes, as- 
cended mount nd viewed the promised 
land from 1ts summit,and died. He was 120 
years old, yet was his eye not dim nor his 
natural force abated. God buried him near 
by (Deut. xxxiv ). 

It was during the forty years in the wil- 
derness that the principal literary work of 
Moses was done He kept a record of the 
encampments (Num. xxxili.), made a note of 
events, such as the battle with Amalek (Ex. 
xvii. 14), committed the statutes founded on 
the covenant law to writing (xxiv. 4-7), pre- 
served a copy of his farewell address (Deut. 


xxxi 24). He had also the richness, vivid- 
ness, and depth of thought requisite for 
writing Hebrew poetry, which is very simple 
in its structure and a ready vehicle for fervid 
utterance. The most spontaneous of his 
poems, written under the intense feeling of 
the moment, was the song which he uttered 
when Pharaoh was overthrown 1n the Red Sea 
(Ex. xv. 1-18). Moses ascribes the glory to 
Jehovah (1-3), describes the event (4-12), 
anticipates its effect upon the enemies of Is- 
rael (13-15), and discerns in it a guarantee 
that Jehovah will bring Israel into the prom- 
ised land (16-18) The song may have been 
composed in a few moments Ps xc 1s the 
product of a quieter mood and of reflection. 
His didactic song, embodying the religious 
lessons of the preceding forty years, was 
prepared with the design of its being com- 
mitted to memory by the people (Deut xxx11 ; 
cp. xxxi 19, 22) His farewell blessing of 
the tribes, like the farewell words of Jacob 
to his sons, was also cast in poetic form 
(Deut xxxili) Moses had literary ability ; 
in these several forms of literature he had 
predecessors among the Egyptians; and 
especially did he have also the stimulus af- 
forded by their lhterary ideas and the ex- 
ample of their histo1ies, and the incentive of 
the awakened national life of the Hebrews, 
and the stir1ing events amid which he hved 
to lead him to write a connected history of 
his people, such as is found in the Penta- 
teuch For his authorship of that work see 
PENTATEUCH 

As the organizer of a nation Moses under 
the guidance of God provided Israel with 
civil and religious institutions These insti- 
tutions were timely 1n the sense that both 
kinds were regarded by the peoples of that 
day as normal and essential to a state, their 
character corresponded to the ideals of the 
age, and they represented the highest moral 
and religious truth possessed by men The 
laws were not asa whole novel The con- 
stitution consisted of ten commandments. 
It had long been known to Israel that 1dol- 
atry, proscribed by the second command- 
ment, was abhorrent to Jehovah (Gen xxxv. 
2). There is evidence that the Sabbath day 
was instituted long before the fourth com- 
mandment was promulgated at Sinai Long 
also before Israel heard the law at Sinai, 
murder, adultery, theft, and false witness- 
beailng were universally held to be crimes 
punishable by man. The significance of 
Israel’s constitution lay in the fact that rec- 
ognized moral obligations were made the 
fundamental law of the kingdom, and that 
the tenth commandment probed back of the 
outward act into the inner nature of man 
and located the source of sin 1n the evil de- 
sires of the heart. The main portion of the 
Book of the Covenant consists of statutes 
based on the covenant law of the Decalogue 
(Ex. xxi. 1-xxii. 19). In certain cases at 
least old laws were reaffirmed and ancient 
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customs were made laws of the kingdom. 
The codex of Hammurabi (see AMRAPHEL) 
enables the student to trace more of the or- 
dinances back into the period before Moses 
than he had previously been able to do; and 
it shows also that the 1dea of codification, 
which is so marked g feature of the Book of 
the Covenant, had dawned upon man cen- 
turies before the time of Moses. The eccle- 
siastical legislation of Moses was also timely ; 
providing a sanctuary with the ground plan 
of the prevalent type of Egyptian temple, as 
an edifice stable, symmetrical 1n its propor- 
tions, and employing the approved symbol- 
ism of the day in 1ts appointments and ritual, 
with a priesthood and priestly organization 
and priestly functions in general like those 
of contemporary nations. It was a sacred 
house and a worship that embodied the good 
in the religious thought and practice of the 
civilized world, that were intelligible alike 
to Israelite and gentile, and were distin- 
guished hy monotheism and spirituality, and 
by the exhibition of the way in which the 
sinner may approach the holy God Moses 
was inspiied, but a body of laws and a form 
of worship entirely hidden from the founda- 
tion of the world were not revealed to him. 
Moses was a prophet, and was inspired as 
other prophets were inspired Under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit he was made an 
infallible communicator to his fellow-men of 
the mind and will of God He spent days 
in personal communion with God, who en- 
lightened his mind concerning God and the 
nature of the kingdom, led him infallibly to 
discern the laws appropriate to the condition 
of the people and adapted to discipline them 
in the spirit of the kingdom, and piompted 
and controlled and enabled him to fiame 
legislation and found institutions, more or 
less out of old materials and on old models 
indeed, yet distinguished from all analogies 
among contemporary peoples by the exhibi- 
tion of the spiritual nature and holiness of 
God, by the extrication of man’s conduct from 
civil relations merely and bringing 1t into re- 
lation to God also, and by the power to lift the 
secular life into the true service of God. 
Moses had the wisdom of astatesman. He 
observed the opposition to him which was 
manifested in his own family (Num. x11), 
the jealousy of other tribes and his own to 
the pre-eminence of himself and Aaron 
(xvi.), the worldly considerations by which 
the people were actuated (xxxii.), their lack 
of faith in Jehovah at critical moments, 
and their readiness to lapse into idolatry. 
He meditated on these weaknesses which 
threatened the national existence; and when 
he came to prepare his farewell address he 
insisted upon the law of the one altar and 
upon the spirituality of religion as the great 
means under God of overcoming these de- 
fects by deepening the moral life on the one 
hand, and on the other hand by preserving 
purity of worship and doctrine, binding the 


people together as one nation, and making 
their own religion a grander spectacle than 
the ceremonies at heathen shrines; see ALTAR 
and DEuTERONOMY. After his death the 
greatness of Moses was universally recog- 
nized, and his reputation grew as the cen- 
turies went by. He had, moreover, the 
distinguished honor of being permitted to 
reappear as the representative of O. T. law, 
with Elijah, the representative of O. T. 
prophecy, to hold converse with Jesus on the 
mount of transfiguration (Mat. xvii. 3, 4). 

Moth. 

An insect proverbial for its destruction of 
clothing (Job xni 28; Mat. vi. 19; Jas. v. 2). 
Its larva feeds upon wool (Is li. 8), and out 
of the same substance builds itself a house 
or case, in which it lives (Job xxvii 18), pro- 
truding its head while eating The clothes 
moth (Timea) 1s intended, of which several 
species, as T. pellionella and vestranella, feed 
on fur and wool. 


Mount. 

1. A mountain. The word is now used 
almost exclusively in poetry or as part of a 
compound name, as mount Carmel, mount 
Tabor, mount Zion, mount of Olives (1 Kin. 
xviii. 19: Ps xlviii. 2; Zech xiv. 4); see 
CARMEL, ZION, etc 

2, A mound, especially one raised against 
the wall of a besieged city by the assailing 
army (Jer vi. 6; Dan xi. 15; and R V. of 
2Sam xx. 15; 2 Kin. xix. 32), and on which 
the battering ram was placed (Ezek xxvi. 
8, 9); see illustration under LAcHIsH. In 
Is xxix 3a different Hebrew word 1s used, 
which R V renders fort. 


Moun’tain. 

Of the mountains in or near Palestine the 
loftiest was mount Hermon. Then followed 
the Lebanon range. Compared with those 
towering elevations such hillsas mount Zion, 
mount Moriah, mount Carmel, mount Tabor, 
etc., were very inferior eminences (Deut. 
iu. 25). Mountain is a natural image for 
eternal continuance (Deut. xxx1n. 15; Hab. 
iii. 6), for stability (Is. liv. 10), for difficult, 
dangerous, wearisome paths 1n life (Jer x1. 
16), for mnsurmountable obstacles (Zech. iv. 
7, Mat xxi 21). ; 

Mount of Con-gre-ga’tion. 

A mountain 1n the farthest north (Is. xiv. 
13); the reference probably being to a con- 
ception common in ancient mythology and 
current among the Babylonians, that the 
gods assembled on a mountain of the north. 
That the Babylonians located the mountain 
in the north may at least be inferred by 
analogy, but the evidence 1s confined as yet 
to this passage, where the king of Babylon 
is the speaker. 

Mourn‘ing. 

The mourning of the oriental was and is 
ostentatious. Public expression was given to 
grief principally by removing ornaments and 
neglecting the person (Ex. xxxiii. 4; 2 Sam. 
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xiv. 2; xix. 24; Mat. vi. 16-18), rending 
the clothes by slitting the tunic at the throat 
or tearing the coat or the outer mantle (Lev. 
x. 6; 2 Sam. xni. 31; Joel ii. 13), shaving 
the head or plucking out the hair (Ezra ix. 
3; Jer. vii. 29), putting on sackcloth (Joel i. 
8), sprinkling ashes or dust on the head (2 
Sam. xv. 32). fasting (Ps. xxxv. 13), weeping 
and lamenting (Joel i. 8, 13). Several of 
these modes were usually combined (Gen. 
Xxxvii. 34; 2 Sam. iii. 31, 32; xiii. 19; xv. 
32; Ezra ix. 3, 5; Job i. 20; Jer. xli. 5). 
Friends came to the house of mourning, and 
flute players and professional mourners, 
chiefly women, were also employed, who 
made loud lamentations (Jer. ix 17, 18; 
Mat. ix. 23; Acts ix. 39); see MINSTREL. As 
at the present day, funeral feasts were given 
to the crowds that assembled at the funeral 
(Jer. xvi. 7; Baruch vi. 32). After the 
funeral women came forth very early 1n the 
morning to visit the grave, as they are still 
accustomed to do, and to pray, weep and sob or 
chant hymns or beat their breasts (Mark xvi. 
J, 2). Many of them are professionals; but 
others are sincere mourners, relatives of the 
deceased and their sympathizing friends 
(John xi. 31). Customs, in general similar, 
prevailed in Egypt, Persia, and Scythia 
(Herod. 1i. 66, 85, 1v.'71; vin 99; ix. 24) 
The period of mourning varied. It was 
thirty days for Aaron and Moses (Num xx. 
29: Deut xxxiv. 8), and seven days for Saul 
(1 Sam. xxx: 13) The Egyptians observed 
seventy days for Jacob, and seven more days 
were devoted to public mourning for him at 
the threshing floor of Atad (Gen. 1. 3, 10). 


Mouse. 
A small rodent quadruped, Mus musculus 
and other allied species of the family Muride. 


It was an unclean animal (Lev. x1 29), but # 


was eaten by Israelites in Isaiah’s time, who 
gave themselves up to heathenism and paid 
no attention to the Mosaic law (Is Ixvi 17) 
The field mouse (Arvcola arvalis) was de- 
structive to crops (1 Sam v1.5). The He- 
brew word for mouse, ‘akbar, is a compre- 
hensive one, including not merely the genus 
Mus, but most of the family Muride, with 
many animals from other families having 
either an affinity or an analogy to the typi- 
cal mice. The Arabs include the jerboa 
under the designation ‘akbar, and they eat 
it, and various other mouse-like animals, 
such as sand rats, which belong to the sub- 
family Gerbtllanz, and dormice, of the related 
family Myozde. 


Mo’za [a going forth, issue]. 

1. A man of Judah, family of Hezron, 
house of Caleb (1 Chron. ii 46). 

2. A descendant of Jonathan (1 Chron. 
viii. 36, 37). 


Mo’zah. 
A town of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 26). Not 
identified. The name 1s etymologically dif- 


ferent from Beit Mizza, a ruined village, 
about 5 miles west-northwest of Jerusalem. 


Mul’ber-ry Tree. 

A tree of the same order as the fig Itis 
cultivated in Syria for the sake of its leaves, 
on which the silkworm feeds A cooling 
drink is made from its berries, the juice 
being expressed, sweetened with honey, and 
flavored with spices. The juice of the ber- 
ries was shown to elephants to prepare them 
for battle (1 Mac. vi 34; cp. 3 Mac. v. 2). A 
mulberry is mentioned in N. T. under the 
name of sycamine. 

Mulberry is the rendering of the Hebrew 
Baka’, weeping, distilling ; a tree which grew 
near Jerusalem and of which the leaves 
rustled in the wind (2 Sam. v. 23, 24; 1 
Chron. xiv 14,15) In these passages and in 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 6 the margin of R. V. has balsam 
tree. Royle suggested that the tree intended 
is that called bak by the Arabs, or rather 
shajrat al-bak, the gnat tree, which he iden- 
tifies with the poplar. Two species of poplar 
are common along the banks of streams and 
in moist soil in Palestine, the white poplar 
and the Euphrates poplar, but there is no 
etymological connection between bak and 
baka’. 


Mule. 
A graminivorous animal, called in Hebrew 
pered (1 Kin xvui 5) The mule isahybnd 


Mule in Ancient Assyria. 


between the horse and the ass_ It is often 
mentioned with horses (Ps xxxil 9), and 
was much used for riding and for carrying 
burdens (2 Sam. xiii. 29; 2 Kin. v. 17; 1 
Chron. xii. 40). It is not mentioned before 
the time of David, but was in common use 
from his days onward. The Tyrians obtained 
mules in Armenia (Ezek xxvii. 14). 

In A. V. of Gen. xxxvi. 24 the Hebrew 
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plural yemom is translated mules; but it 
should rather be rendered hot springs, as it 
is in the Vulgate and in R. V. In A. V. of 
Esth viii. 10, 14 rekesh is rendered mule, in 
1 Kin. iv. 28 dromedary. R. V. substitutes 
swift steed. 

Mup’pim. 

A son of Benjamin (Gen. xlvi. 21); see 
SHEPHUPHAM. 

Mur’der. 

Just after the deluge it was enacted that 
whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed: for in the image of God 
made he man (Gen. ix. 6). The avenger of 
blood had the right to put the murderer to 
death (Num. xxxv. 19); but if the man- 
slayer reached a city of refuge he was tem- 
poranily safe. The cities of refuge were not 
instituted for the benefit of the deliberate 
murderer; they were designed for the man 
who had accidentally committed manslaugh- 
ter (Num xxxv.) Even if the deliberate 
murderer had fled for asylum to the altar, 
and probably taken hold of its horns, he was 
to be taken from it and put to death (Ex. 
xx1 14; ep. 1 Kin ii. 28-34). At the city of 
refuge the manslayer was given a trial. The 
concurrent testimony of at least two wit- 
nesses was required to convict him of murder 
(Num xxxv 30; Deut xvun. 6). If guilty 
of deliberate murder, no ransom was ac- 
cepted (Num. xxxv 31), he was delivered to 
the avenger of blood to be slain (19; Deut. 
xix 12). If acquitted, he was granted asy- 
lum in the city. See Crry or REFUGE. 


Mu’shi. 

A Levite, son of Merari, and the founder 
of a tribal family or house (Ex vi.19; Num. 
in, 20, xxv1 58; 1 Chron. v1 19, 475 xxin. 
21, 23, xxiv. 26, 30). 

Music. 

Music is ancient (Gen iv. 21). Among 
the Hebrews, Miriam and her companions 
took timbrels and danced and sang praises to 


on musical instruments, and danced (Jer. 
xxv. 10; 1 Mac. ix. 39; Luke xv. 25). Mar- 
riage processions, as they passed through the 
streets, were accompanied with music and 
song (Jer vil. 34). Women and maidens 
welcomed the victorious warnor on his re- 
turn home with music, song, and dance 
(Judg xi 34; 1 Sam. xvili. 6). Kings had 
their court musicians (2 Chron. xxxv. 25; 
Ecce. ii 8). The accession of a king and his 
marriage and his feasts were made joyous 
with music (2 Sam. x1x. 35; 1 Kin. i. 40; Ps. 
xlv. 8, R. V.). The shepherd might have his 
harp (1 Sam. xvi. 18). The mind might be 
quieted and refreshed by music (1 Sam. x. 5; 
xvi 16; 2 Kin. iii. 15). Psalms might be sung 
to the accompaniment of the harp (Ps. xc11. 
1-3; cxxxvii. 2, cp Amos v1 5). 

The musical instruments of the Hebrews 
were of three classes: stringed instruments, 
wind instruments, and instruments of per- 
cussion Stringed instruments consisted of 
a bedy of wood with strings of gut, and 
were played with the fingers of one or both 
hands or were struck with a plectrum of 
wood. ivory, or metal. They were chiefly 
the harp and psaltery. The harp was in 
general use among the people both for worldly 
and sacred music; the psaltery was commonly, 
though not exclusively, reserved for religious 
purposes The psaltery was tuned to the 
soprano register, the harp an octave lower 
(1 Chron xv. 20, 21). The wind instruments 
were chiefly flutes or pipes and horns The 
pipe was often played witb other instruments 
(1 Sam. x. 5; 1 Kin i. 40; Is. v 12; xxx 
29; Ecclus. xl. 21), was employed to lead 
dancing (Mat. xi 17), and was played at 
weddings (1 Mac. ii 45; Rev. xvin 22) It 
was specially the instrument of lamentation 
(Jer. xlviii 36; Mat ix 23, R V.; Warun 9,5). 
The Bible does not mention its use in the 
temple service, not even in 1 Mac iv.54; but 
it was used in sacred music (1 Sam. x 5) and 
was heard in processions of worshipers march- 


Band of Musicians in Assyria. 


the Lord for his deliverance of the Israelites 
at the Red Sea (Ex. xy. 20). The people 
danced and sang in idolatrous worship about 
the golden calf (Ex xxxii. 6, 18). In family 
feasts and religious festivals they sang, played 


ing to the house of God (Is. xxx. 29), and in 
the later temple it had an assigned place, 
especially at the passover and feast of taber- 
nacles. The ram’s horn, or an imitation of 
it, was sometimes used to increase the noise 
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‘of other instruments (1 Chron. xv. 28; 2 
Chron. xv. 14; Ps, xeviii. 6, rendered trumpet), 
but was generally blown by itself. Its prin- 
cipal employment was not in music, but for 
military purpuses and to make proclamations. 
Straight, narrow, silver trumpets, about a 
cubit in length, and called hagogs¢rah. were used. 
by the priests to announce festivals, to call the 
congregation, and on advancing to battle 
(Num. x. 1-10). They were rarely blown by 
laymen (Hos. v. 8; perhaps, 2 Kin. xi. 14 
and 2 Chron. xxiii. 13). Of the instruments 
of percussion the timbrel or tabret was the 
popular instrument; it was usually played 
by women and was employed on festive occa- 
slons, especially to beat time at the dances 
and for singers (Gen. xxxi. 27; Ex. xv. 20; 
Judg. xi. 34, Ps. lxxxi 2). Cymbals of brass 
were used in the temple service (1 Chron. 
xv. 19). 

Music was cultivated by the companies 
which gathered about the prophets (1 Sam. 


288 were trained musicians, who were de- 
pended upon to lead the less skilled body of 
assistants (1 Chron. xxv. 7, 8). They were 
divided into twenty-four courses, containing 
twelve tramed musicians each Of these 
courses four belonged to the family of Asaph, 
six to that of Jeduthun, and fourteen to that 
of Heman The orchestra which accompa- 
nied the singing consisted of stringed instru- 
ments, but cymbals were also used, being 
probably struck by the chief musician to 
beat time (1 Chron. xv. 19-21). It appears 
from this passage that the proportion of 
psalteries to harps was eight to six. In 
Herod’s temple there were ordinarily two 
psalteries, nine harps, and one cymbal, and 
on certain days pipes were added. The par- 
ticipation of priests with trumpets in the 
orchestra of stringed instruments was ex- 
ceptional (2 Chron. v. 12, 13; vii. 6). In the 
second temple the trumpets, when blown in 
connection with the regular orchestra, were 
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x. 5), various instruments being employed as 
an orchestra. It is not mentioned as belong- 
ing to the service of the tabernacle in the 
early period. David introduced it into the 
worship at the sanctuary, and Solomon pro- 
moted it (2 Sam. vi. 5, 14; 1 Kin. x. 12; 1 
Chron xv., xvi). Hezekiah and Josiah paid 
special attention to its restoration (2 Chron. 
xxix. 25; xxxv. 15). David was assisted in 
his work by Asaph, Heman, and Ethan or 
Jeduthun, three masters of music. <A choir 
of singers and musicians, with Asaph at its 
head, was formed of Levites, and stationed 
before the ark at the tabernacle on Zion, 
while Heman and Jeduthun, with their 
choirs, were assigned to the old tabernacle at 
Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi. 4-6, 39-42). These 
three choirs were afterwards united in the 
temple. In David’s reign they numbered 
4000 members (1 Chron. xxiii. 5), of whom 


heard only in the pauses or as responsive 
music (Ezra iii 10,11). The musicians stood 
on the east of the great altar (2 Chron v 12). 
In Herod’s temple they occupied a broad 
staircase, which led from the court of Israel 
to the court of the priests. In this later 
temple a choir of boys, standing at the foot 
of the stairs, lent their higher voices to the 
song of the Levites. 

Little is known of the character of the 
music. The Hebrews had a scale of eight 
tones. Their sacred choirs probably sang in 
unison the same simple melody, divided into 
two parts, the one an octave higher than the 
other, and representing the male and female 
voices, and were accompanied by the instru- 
ments in the same tones (1 Chron. xv. 20, 21). 
Melodies are probably named in the titles of 
Ps. ix., xxii, xlv., lvi., lvii., and others. 
Antiphonal and responsive singing was prac- 
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ticed (Ex. xv. 21; Neh. xii. 31-43) and was 
often heard in the temple service (Ezra iu. 
10, 11; Jer. xxxiii 11); several psalms were 
arranged for this purpose, e g, xxiv. 7-10; 
cxxxvl1 The congregation seldom, if ever, 
joined in the singing in the first temple, but 
at its close they united in saying amen (1 
Chion xvi. 7, 36). In the Herodian temple 
the people sometimes participated by singing 
responses. 


Mus’tard. 

A garden herb (Luke xiii. 19), which in 
comparison with other herbs becomes a great 
tree (Mat xii. 32; Mark iv. 32), on whose 
branches the birds rest for the sake of obtain- 
ing its seeds. Its seeds are, hyperbolically 
speaking, less than all seeds (Mat. xiii. 32). 
The largeness of the plant grown from seeds 
so small illustrates the increase of the king- 
dom of heaven from a very small beginning. 
The mustard seed was employed proverbially 
by the Jews, just as it was by Jesus (Mat. xvil. 
20; Luke xvii 6), to denote anything very 
minute. The common mustard of Palestine 
is Sinapis nigra or black mustard. It grows 
wild, attaining the height of a horse and 
rider, as travelers have noticed. It is also 
cultivated in gardens for its seed, which 1s 
used asa condiment Those who seek another 
identification generally consider the mustard 
of Scripture to have been Salvadora persica, 
the type of the natural order Salvadoraceze 
vr Salvadorads Royle, who supported this 
view, says that it has a succulent fruit, tast- 
ing like garden cress. It1is, however, small, 
and apparently confined to the low valley of 
the Jordan; and it 1s not an herb. 


Muth-lab’ben [die for the son]. 

An expression of doubtful meaning in the 
title of Ps.ix. It probably indicates a famil- 
lar melody. 


Myn/’dos, in A. V Myndus. 

A small town of Caria, situated on the sea- 
coast (Herod. v 33) It was not far from 
Halicarnassus, for Alexander led a detach- 
ment of troops across the intervening courtry 
in one night. In the time of Simon Macca- 
breus it was subject to Rome (1 Mac xv. 23). 
Its site is probably marked by the small 
sheltered port of Gumishlu. 


My’ra. ; 

A city of Lycia, where Paul, when a pris- 
oner on his way to Rome, changed ships 
(Acts xxvii. 5, 6). Myra was one of the 
principal cities of Lycia. It stood some two 
miles from the sea, and was built on and 
about a cliff, at the mouth of the gorge leading 
into the interior mountain region. It is now 
called Dembra. 


Myrrh. 

1. A fragrant substance, called in Hebrew 
mor,in Greek smurna. It was an ingredient 
in the oil with which Aaron and his succes- 


sors were anointed (Ex. xxx. 23). Beds and 
garments were perfumed with it (Ps. xlv. 8; 
Prov. vi. 17; Song iii. 6), and an oil of 
myrrh was used in the purification of women 
(Esth. i1 12). The magi brought it from the 
east to present to the infant Jesus (Mat. ii. 
11). At the crucifixion it was offered to him 
in wine, probably to deaden pain (Mark xv. 
23), and was an ingredient in the spices de- 
signed for anointing his body (John xix. 39). 
It was used for embalming the dead (Herod. 
li. 86). The tree which produced it grew 
in Arabia (iii. 107; Pliny xii. 16). The 
plant which produced it was probably Bal- 
samodendron myrrha. It is asmall tree, with 
odoriferous wood and bark, short spiny 
branches, trifoliolate leaves, and plum-like 
fruit. It grows in Arabia Felix, and fur- 
nishes the myrrh of commerce. 

2. The rendering of the Hebrew Lot (Gen. 
XxXXvVii. 25; xlin.11). Myrrh 1s not a happy 
translation ; 1t should have been ladanum 
(R V. margin), called by the Greeks lédon 
and ladanon, and by the Arabs /ddan, which 
is cognate with the Hebrew lot. It is a 
highly fragrant resin, containing a volatile 
oil. and 1s produced by Cistus cretrcus and 
various other species of rock rose. It grows 
in parts of Synia. 


Myr’tle. 

A tree, called in Hebrew h'das. It grew 
in the mountains near Jerusalem, and booths 
were made of its branches at the feast of 
tabernacles (Neh. vii. 15). It is mentioned 
also in Is. xli. 19; lv. 13; Zech. i. 8, 10, 11. 
The tree 1s undoubtedly the common myrtle 
(Myrtus communis), which grows in Palestine. 


My’si-a. 

A province in the extreme northwest of 
Asia Minor ; bounded on the north by the Pro- 
pontis, now sea of Marmora, on the south by 
Lydia, on the east by Bithynia, and on the 
west by the Hellespont. The Troad lay 
within its limits. Paul and Silas passed 
through it to Troas, one of its cities (Acts 
xvi. 7, 8). Assos, to which Paul sailed to 
meet his associates, was another (xx 13). A 
third was Pergamos, one of the seven churches 
in Asia (Rev. i. 11; ii. 12-17). 


Mys’ter-y. 

A word borrowed from the heathen reli- 
gion, in which a mystery was a secret and pe- 
culiar doctrine, which distinguished one re- 
ligion from another, and found expression in 
rites, ceremonies, and purifications to which 
only initiated persons were admitted. The 
word does not imply that the doctrine is in- 
comprehensible. In the N. T. it denotes a 
secret hidden from the world till the ap- 
pointed time (Rom. xvi. 25), or until man 
has been prepared by the Spirit of God to re- 
ceive and appreciate it (Mark iv. 11), which 
forms a characteristic and essential doctrine 
and finds expression in the life (1 Tim, 
iii. 16). 
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Na’am (sweetness, pleasantness]. 

A son of the celebrated Caleb (1 Chron. iv. 
15). 

Na’a-mah [sweet, pleasant]. 

1. Daughter of Lamech, and sister of Tubal- 
cain (Gen. iv. 22). 

2. An Ammonitess, a wife of Solomon and 
the mother of king Rehoboam (1 Kin. xiv. 
21, 31; 2 Chron. xi 13). 

3. A town in the lowland of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 41). Not identified. 

Na’a-man [pleasantness, delight]. 

1 A grandson of Benjamin, a son of Bela 
and founder of a family (Gen. xlvi. 21; Num. 
xxvi 40). 

2. Commander of the army of Ben-hadad, 
king of Damascus He was an able general, 
and had won deliverance for the Syrians, 
but he was a leper. In Sviia leprosy did not 
exclude from human society, as it did in 
Israel, though it was a loathsome disease. In 
one of the Syrian raids into the Israelite ter- 
ritcry, the soldiers had brought away a little 
maid, who became a slave to Naaman’s wife. 
This girl expressed to her mistress the wish 
that Naaman were with Elsha in Samaria. 
as the prophet would heal him of his leprosy. 
The speech of the maiden was reported to 
her master, who resolved to seek a cure from 
Elisha. His sovereign, the king of Syna, 
wrote a letter of introduction for him, and 
sent him to the king of Israel to be cured. 
When the Israelite ruler received it he 
thought that the real intention of his corre- 
spondent was to pick a quarrel and declare 
war. Elisha reassured the king, and desired 
that Naaman should be sent to him, when he 
would learn that there was a prophet 1n Is- 
rael. When he came with his horses and 
chariot to Elisha’s door, the prophet 1n order 
to humble his pride and teach him that he 
owed his cure not to man, but solely to the 
power of God, did not appear but sent out a 
message that he should dip seven times in 
the Jordan. Naaman, feeling affronted, and 
despising the means, started for home in a 
passion, saying, ‘“‘ Are not Abana and Phar- 
pai, rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel? may I not wash in them 
and beclean?’’ Buthis servants soothed his 
temper, and urged him to dip in the Jordan 
He did so, and was cured Filled with 
gratitude, he wished to reward Elisha The 
prophet desired to impress upon the Synian 
the freeness of God’s blessings, and refused 
all recompense; but Gehazi, his servant, 
acted in a very different spirit. Naaman re- 
nounced idolatry, and became a worshiper 
of Jehovah ; and he carried home two mules’ 
burden of earth to build an altar to Jehovah. 
He lived, however, 1n a heathen community 
and could not altogether escape outward par- 
ticipation in heathen customs. His king was 


an idolater, a worshiper of Rimmon; and it 
was Naaman’s oflicial duty to support him 
when he entered the temple and Wowed be- 
fore the god. The prophet of Jehovah per- 
mitted Naaman to fulfill his secular duties, 
even though to doso involved his assisting his 
king to perform heathen worship (2 Kin. v.). 

Na’a-ma-thite. 

A native or inhabitant of Naamah; as 
Zophar, Job’s friend (Job. il. 11; xi. 1; xx. 
1; xlii. 9). The place was probably in 
Arabia. 

Na‘a-rah (a girl]. 

1. A wife of Ashhur, the ancestor of the 
inhabitants of Tekoa (1 Chron. iv. 5, 6). 

2. A town on the boundary line of E- 
phraim, east of Bethel, and not far from Jeri- 
cho (Josh. xvi. 7). In A. V. the name is 
written Naarath The final th is archaic, 
and 1s probably due in the text to the pres- 
ence of the local ending. The town is doubt- 
less one with Naaran (1 Chron. vii. 28). 
Archelaus diverted half the water supply of 
Neara to irrigate the palms of his palace at 
Jericho (Antiq xvn. 13,1) Eusebius men- 
tions a village Noorath, 5 Roman miles from 
Jericho. <A plausible conjecture for the site 
is on the Nahr el-‘Aujah, with 1ts plentiful 
water; perhaps at the ruin el-‘Aujah. 

Na/‘a-rai. 

One of David's valiant men (1 Chron. xi. 
37; apparently a diverse reading, perhaps 
the correction, of Paarai, 2 Sam. xxin. 35). 


Na’a-ran. See NAARAH 2. 
Na’a-rath. See NAARAH 2. 
Na/a-shon. See NAHSHON. 
Na-as’son. See NAHSHON. 


Na’bal [foolish, wicked] 

A sheepmaster, resident in Maon, who pas- 
tured his flocks around the village Camel in 
Judah, on the confines of the wilderness. 
His wife’s name was Abigail David and his 
followers had dwelt for some time in the 
neighborhood, and had used their might to 
protect the property of the people from ma- 
rauding bands of robbers When Nabal was 
shearing his sheep, David sent ten young 
men to solicit assistance for himself and his 
followers. Nabal sent back a churlish re- 
fusal, which so irritated David that he put 
his men in motion with the intention of cut- 
ting off Nabal and every other male belong- 
ing to the household. Abigail, who was a 
clever and judicious woman, made ready a 
present for David, and, starting promptly, 
apologized for her husband’s conduct, allayed 
the resentment which it had caused, and 
prevented the gathering storm from breaking 
on her home. Returning to her abode, she 
found a great feast in progress, and her lord 
completely intoxicated Next morning, when 
he was sober, she told him how narrowly he 
had escaped destruction. He was profoundly 
affected by the intelligence, and never recov- 
ered from the shock which it caused, but 


Nabathzans 


died in ten days After a time, Abigail be- 
came one of David’s wives (1 Sam. xxv. 
1-42). 


Nab-a-thw’ans, in A. V. Na’bath-ites. 
See NEBAIOTH. 


Na/’both. 

An inhabitant of Jezreel, who had a vine- 
yard at that town near one of Ahab’s palaces. 
The king wished to buy it, but its owner 
would not sell 1t because it had descended to 
him from his ancestors At the instance of 
Jezebel, Naboth’s life was sworn away by 
suborned witnesses, he and his sons (2 Kin. 
1x 26), to whom the vineyard would have 
descended, were stoned to death, their bodies 
were left to be devoured by the dogs, and the 
vineyard was seized by Ahab. This act of 
violence called down the judgment of God on 
the guilty king and his yet guiltier wife 
(1 Kin xxi. 1-24, xxii. 34-388; 2 Kin. ix. 
30-37). 


Na’/chon. See NAcon 
Na’chor. See NAHOR. 


Na’con, in A. V. Nachon [prepared, ready] 

The designation of a threshing floor at 
which Uzzah was struck dead for touching 
the ark (2 Sam vi 6), and hence called 
Perez-uzzah, 2 e breach of Uzzah (8) It is 
not certain that Nacon 1s the original spelling 
of the name; see CHIDON. 


Na‘dab [of one’s freewill, liberal] 

1. The eldest of Aaron’s four sons (Ex vi 
23; Num. in. 2; xxvi. 60; 1 Chron. vi 3; 
xxiv 1) With his brother Abihu, he was 
granted the privilege of a near approach to 
Jehovah at Sinai (Ex xxiv 1), and was sub- 
sequently appointed to the priesthood (xxvi1 
1), but both of them afterwards offered 
strange fire to God, and as a penalty were 
consumed by fire (Lev x. 1-7; Num xxv. 
61) Frum the fact that a command was im- 
mediately thereafter given to Aaron not to 
drink wme or strong drink when he entered 
the tabernacle, 1t may be inferred that Nadab 
and Abihu had done so, and were under the 
influence of liquor when they committed the 
sin which cost them their lives (Lev x 9). 
They both died childless (Num. ni. 4; 1 
Chron. xxiv. 2). 

2 A man of Judah, family of Hezron, 
house of Jerahmeel (1 Chron. 1 28, 30) 

3 A Benjamite, a son of Gibeon and 
Maachah (1 Chron. viii. 30; 1x. 36) 

4 Son of Jeroboam I , and his successor on 
the throne of Israel, He began to reign about 
9108 c He followed the evil example of 
his father with respect to calf worship He 
led the forces of his kingdom to besiege Gib- 
bethon, but was murdered with his relatives 
by Baasha, who then mounted the vacant 
throne This massacre fulfilled the threaten- 
ings of Jehovah against Jeroboam and his 
house. Nadab reigned less than two full 
years (1 Kin. xiv. 10, 11, 30; xv. 25, 30). 
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Nad’a-bath, in A. V Na-dab’a-tha. 

A place, probably a village, in or near 
Moab (1 Mac. 1x 37; in Antig xiii. 1, 4 
Gabatha) 


Nag’gai,in A V. Nagge. 
An ancestor of Christ (Luke iii. 25). 


Na’ha-lal and Nahalol (Judg. i. 30), in A. 
V once Nahalilal (Josh. xix. 15) [pasture]. 

A village of Zebulun (Josh xix. 15), from 
which. however, that tribe failed to drive 
out the Canaanite inhabitants (Judg. 1 30). 
It was assigned to the Merarite Levites (Josh 
xx1. 35) The Jerusalem Talmud says that 
it was afterwards called Mahlul. Schwarz 
and Van de Velde identify this with the vil- 
lage of Ma‘lfil, 34 miles west of Nazareth. 


Na-ha’li-el [valley and brook of God]. 

An encampment of the Israelites, between 
Beer, 1n the desert east of Moab, and Bamoth, 
which lay between Dibon and Baal-meon 
(Num. xxi 19), and hence probably on one 
of the northern tributaries of the Arnon 
Not identified ; although the name 1s possi- 
bly preserved in Encheileh, the valley of the 
Arnon from the Balua eastward to the mouth 
of the Seil Sa’ideh, a distance of about 2 
miles 


Na-hal’/lal. See NAHALAL 
Na’ha-lol. See NAHALAL 


Na’ham [solace. consolation] 

Brother of Hodiah’s wife (1 Chron. 1v. 19, 
R V.). The translation of A. V. 1s impossi- 
ble 


Na-ham/a-ni [compassionate] 
One of those who returned with Zerub- 
babel from Babylon (Neh vw 7) 


Na’ha-rai, in A V. once Nahari (2 Sam. 
xxni 37), a misspelling of late editions from 
which the original edition of 1611 was free 
[snoring, snorting]. 

A Beerothite, Joab’s armorbearer (2 Sam 
xxin 37; 1 Chron. xi 39). 


Na’hash [serpent] 

1. Father of Abigail and Zeruiah, David’s 
sisters (2 Sam xvii 25; cp. 1 Chron 11. 16). 
Probably his widow, the mother of Abigail 
and Zeruiah, married Jesse and became the 
mother of David. This explanation is better 
than the assumption that Nahash was the 
name of Jesse’s wife; or, as the later Jews 
interpreted the passage, that Nahash was an- 
other name of Jesse 

2 An Ammonite king who besieged Jabesh- 
gilead, and when its inhabitants offered to 
surrender and become tributary, would not 
accept the proposal unless every man in the 
place consented to lose the righteye He 
determined to put a reproach upon Israel. 
A week’s time was given in which to seek 
help Before it expired, Saul, just before 
elected king, appeared with a relieving army, 
totally defeated the Ammonites, and saved 
Jabesh-gilead and its defenders (1 Sam. xi. 
1-11). Either this Nahash or a son of his 
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bearing the same name treated David kindly, 
perhaps because he was at variance with Saul 
(2 Sam. x. 2). 

3. A man who lived in Rabbah of the Am- 
monites (2 Sam. xvii. 27). He may have been 
the king aforementioned, or an Israelite who 
had settled in Rabbah after its capture by 
David (2 Sam. xii. 29). 

Na’hath [descent or quiet]. 

1. A descendant of Esau and also of Ish- 
mael. He became a chieftain of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 3, 4, 13, 17; 1 Chron. i. 37). 

2. A Kohathite Levite (1 Chron. vi 26) ; 
probably the person elsewhere called Tohu 
and Toah (1 Sam i. 1; 1 Chron. v1 34). 

3. A Levite, one of those who had charge 
of the tithes and offerings under Hezekiah 
(2 Chron. xxx1 18). 


Nah’bi [concealed]. 
The representative spy from the tribe of 
Naphtah (Num. xiii. 14). 


Na’hor, in A V. twice Nachor (Josh. xxiv. 
2; Lukc in. 34) [breathing hard, snorting]. 

1. A son of Serug, and grandfather of 
Abraham (Gen. xi. 24, 25) 

2. Asonof Terah, and brother of Abraham 
(Gen. xi. 27). He married his niece Milcah, 
daughter of Haran and sister of Lot (29) 
He 1s not mentioned as emigrating from Ur 
with Terah, Abraham, and Lot; but later he 
is found in Mesopotamia at Haran (xxiv. 10; 
xxvii 43). Eight sons were born to him by 
Milcah, from whom sprang Aramzan tribes. 
Four others traced their descent from his 
concubine (xxii. 21-24) One of his sons by 
Milcah was Bethuel, who became the father 
of Rebekah and Laban (xxiv 15, 29). 


Nah’shon, A V. has once Naashon (Ex. vi. 
23), and in N. T. Naasson [enchanting, 
ominous]. 

A prince of the tribe of Judah in the 
early period of the wilderness wanderings 
(Num. i. 7; ii. 3; vii. 12, 17; x 14) His 
sister was married to Aaron, who was of the 
tribe of Levi (Exod vi. 23). Nahshon was 
the grandfather or remoter ancestor of Boaz, 
Ruth’s husband, and the fifth backward in 
the genealogy of David (Ruth iv 20-22; 1 
Chron. ii. 10-12). This placed him in the 
ancestry of our Lord (Mat. i. 4; Luke iii. 32, 
33). 


Na’hum [compassionate]. 

A prophet born at Elkosh, doubtless a vil- 
lage of Palestine. He prophesied to Judah 
(i. 15), not to the ten tribes in captivity. 
The position of the book among the minor 
prophets, after Micah and before Habakkuk 
and Zephaniah, is evidence that it was writ- 
ten between the commencement of Heze- 
kiah’s and the close of Josiah’s reign (Mic i. 
1; Zeph. i. 1); and that the prophet cites 
the destruction of No-amon in Egypt (ii &- 
10), which was overthrown by the Assyrians 
in 664 B. c , and predicts the fall of Nineveh 
(7), which occurred about 606 B. c., narrows 


the limits within which the composition of 
the book must be sought to the fifty-eight 
years intervening between these events. It 
was a time when the people of Judah were 
despondent by reason of the persistent inva- 
sions of the Assyrians and the captivity of 
their king. 

The theme of the prophecy is the burden 
of Nineveh (i. 1). The prophet insists on 
the familiar truth that Jehovah is a jealous 
God, whose vengeance is certain to fall on 
his adversaries, but who 1s a stronghold to 
those that trust in him (2-8), urges the 
people to turn a deaf ear to the counsel of 
those who were speaking against Jehovah’s 
tardiness and advising the abandonment of 
his service (9-11), declares the unalterable 
purpose of the Lord to deliver his people 
(12-14), and exhorts them to unswerving 
loyalty to their God and the faithful ob- 
servance of his worship (15). On the basis 
of this truth, the prophet proceeds to describe 
the overthrow of the worldly power which 
was then oppressing the kingdom of God 
He pictures the siege of the city (11. 1-10), and 
takes occasion to taunt the city which had 
been as a den of lions (11-13) Returning to 
the description of the siege, he attmbutes 
the judgment which befalls the city to its 
whoredoms (111. 1-4). Ths allusion leads toa 
change of the figure, and he depicts the pun- 
ishment as the punishment of a harlot (5-7). 
He draws attention to the fact that Nineveh 
is not better than No-amon, which went into 
captivity (8-10), and he predicts that like 
No-amon Nineveh shall be destroyed (11-19) 

The prophecy opens with an address poetic 
in character and alphabetic in form (1, 2-15; 
in Heb.i 2-11 1). But 1t is not an alpha- 
beiic psalm of the ordinary kind, in which 
the verses begin with the letters ot the 
alphabet in their conventional sequence (cp 
Ps. cxix.). The prophet has done more He 
has allowed the consecutive sounds to intro- 
duce topics rather than verses and to follow 
each other singly or in groups throughout 
the stately oration. He teaches the ear to 
listen for certain sounds and to hear them 
with satisfaction. I The prophet enunci- 
ates a doctrine of Jehovah, God of Israel 
(sounding aleph in the very first word ’el, 
God), the doctrine that forms the basal truth 
of his prophecy, namely, that Jehovah, 
though slow to anger, yet taketh vengeance 
on his adversaries (2,3; aleph beginning im- 
portant words). Then the prophet describes 
the majesty and might of Jehovah in nature: 
he is in the whirlwind and in the storm, and 
the clouds are the dust of his feet (beth 
being heard thrice in this part of verse 3); 
he rebukes the waters that they dry up and 
vegetation languishes (4, which begins with 
gimel); the mountains and hills tremble 
before him (5; he being heard four times 
in prominent words, and the conjunction 
vav being used four times also, if that is in- 
tentional); the fierceness of his indignation 
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none can withstand (6; the significant words 
beginning once with zayin and twice with 
hheth in proper order) The truth that has 
been set forth involves on the one hand the 
goodness of Jehovah to his people and his 
knowledge of them (7; facts stated in words 
beginning with teth and yodh), and on the 
other hand, the overthrow of evil (8; the 
principal word being kalah, yielding the two 
sounds kaph and lamedh and followed twice 
by that of mem in the word “place’’). The 
climax of doctrine has been reached II. A 
new section of the exalted discourse opens, 
in which the prophet bases prediction on the 
truth that has been set forth. He reiterates 
the impotence of opposition to Jehovah: 
first 1n the form of a question (9; which in 
its main part begins with another mem and 
ends with nun); next as a declaration, re- 
peating the conclusion of the doctrinal sec- 
tion (the consecution of sounds being allowed 
to recur, kaph being heard once and lamedh 
twice in the two words that dominate the 
thought, kalah and lo’, and immediately af- 
terwards mem thrice). Then the prophet 
foretells the destruction of God’s foes (10- 
13; samekh beginning four consecutive 
words and fairly hissing through verse 10, 
while ayin snarls four times in consecutive 
words 1n verse 11 and four times in the 
second half of verse 12 and 1n the first word 
of verse 13). The prediction of the deliver- 
ance of God’s people proceeds (14; tsadhe 
beginning the verse, and qoph being the 
initial letter of two words at its close). 
Finally, in view of the truth that has been 
presented, the prophet exhorts God’s people 
to continue steadfast and undismayed 1n his 
service and worship (15; resh and sin and 
shin being prominent tones, repeatedly heard 
in the first half of the verse; and tav being 
the last letter of the verse and the conclud- 
ing sound of the prophecy which began with 
aleph). This last verse, both by its thought 
and rhythm, forms the transition to chap hn. 

Daleth and pe are missed from this enum- 
eration: but when the story of the sounds is 
fully told, these letters are found The ear 
is satisfied. It hears that which it awaits 
The prophet’s exalted utterance begins with 
aleph in verse 2 and presently beth is heard, 
while at the end of the verse aleph and beth 
are sounded together; aleph 1s twice heard 
at the beginning of verse 3, followed by 
gimel and daleth together; then beth is 
twice heard, followed by daleth; then aleph 
and beth are taken up again in the charac- 
teristic word of the closing statement, fol- 
lowed by a word containing gimel; verse 4 
begins with gimel, allows beth to be repeat- 
edly heard, and sounds aleph at the begin- 
ning and end of the last clause. In these 
verses aleph has been heard ten times as a 
radical letter, beth seven times as such, gimel 
and daleth each twice; whereas tau has not 
been heard at all in the first two verses, and 
sin is not sounded until verse 3. The group 
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of letters from he to yodh 1s used with more 
restraint; he indeed begins and ends verse 
5, and is often repeated in the verse, and 
vav 1s heard at the beginning or end of 
almost every word; the thought of verse 6 
is embodied 1n a word beginning with zayin 
and 18 twice repeated in synonyms beginning 
with hheth ; teth 1s heard at the beginning of 
verse 7, and the emphatic word that intro- 
duces the last clause begins with yodh. The 
first part of the poem issues in the exultant 
conclusion that wickedness will be over- 
thiown, and the second part opens with the 
reiteration of this truth as the basis of pre- 
diction and exhortation (verses 8 and 9). 
Between the two and introductory to the 
second 1s a question suggestive of the folly 
of striving against Jehovah. In each pas- 
sage the poet plays with the consecutive 
sounds kaph, lamedh, and mem, while the 
gist of the question begins with mem and 
ends with nun. In verses 9-12 the sounds 
ot mem, nun, samekh, ayin, and tsadhe 
abound, indeed, are dominant notes. Pe 1s 
also heard, but quite subordinately and per- 
haps without intention on the prophet’s part, 
although its occurrence gratifies the expect- 
antear. In verses 13 and 14 goph, resh, shin, 
and tav are allowed prominence; tav, shin, 
and resh at the end of consecutive syllables 
(beginning of verse 13), and shin, qoph, resh, 
qoph, tav at the beginning of syllables in 
the last four words of verse 14. Verse 15 
shows resh in three consecutive words, fol- 
lowed by sin and shin in three consecutive 
words, and ending with the radical tau. 

2 An ancestor of Chmst, born scarcely 
three centurnes earher (Luke ni 25) A. V. 
uses the Greek form of the name, Naum. 


Nail. 

1 The horny scale at the end of the finger 
(Deut. xxi. 12; Dan. 1v. 33) 

2 A tent pin (Judg. iv. 21), which was of 
large size and commonly made of wood. 
Those used to fasten the curtains of the 
tabernacle were of brass (Ex. xxvii 19). 

3 A pin, commonly of metal, used for 
driving into wood or other material to hold 
separate pieces together, or left projecting 
for hanging things on. It might be made of 
iron (1 Chron xxu 3), or of gold, or be gilded 
(2 Chron ini 9). It was sometimes driven 
between the stones of a wall (Ecclus. xxvii. 
2). Idols were fastened securely in place by 
nails (Is. xl. 7; Jer. x. 4), and victims were 
often affixed to the cross by means of 3, nail 
driven tarough each hand and the feet (John 
xx. 25). 


Na‘in. 

A town where our Lord raised to life the 
only son of a widow woman (Luke vii. 11-17). 
It is still called Nain, and is in the northwest 
corner of the eminence called Jebel Duhy, 
or Little Hermon, 2 miles west-southwest 
of En-dor, and 5 miles south-southeast of 
Nazareth. It isa small hamlet, little more 


Naioth 


than a cluster of ruins; with ancient sepul- 
chral caverns chiefly on the east of the village. 


Na‘ioth [habitations]. 

The quarter 1n Ramah where the prophets, 
who gathered about Samuel to work under 
his direction, dwelt as a community (1 Sam. 
xix. 18-xx 1). 

The word occurs in this passage only. It 
was not understood by the anc.ent trans- 
lators, and was slightly altered by the Mas- 
soretes; hence the versions show confusion. 
But in the Hebrew text itself there 1s no 
wavering. The word is used six times, and 
without variation. It has the nature of a 
proper name, being without the erticle (xix 
23; xx.1). Itis eithera feminine singular, of 
archaic form like Ephrath and Zarephath (so 
Septuagent in Vatican text and Lucian) ora 
rarer formation like the noun gazith ; or else 
it 1s a feminine plural, written defectively 
because of the previous occurrence of vav, 
and of the same type as g¢viyyah or revayah 
It may be related to ndveh, habitation (2 Sam. 
xv 25; Job v. 3), or navah, habitation (Joh 
vil 6), aS r°vdydh is related to raveh and 
ravah; or the relation may be that of sdday, 
field, to sédeh. Accordingly, it is well to ad- 
here to the common interpretation hahita- 
tion or habitations; see PROPHETIC ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


Name. 

English names, such as James, Robert, 
Anne, have a meaning, but it is known only 
to those who have studied the etymology. 
In biblical times 1t was different. The names 
of persons were not only significant, but as a 
rule everybody knew the meaning as soon 
as the name was heard. Sarah, Jacob, Miriam, 
Jehoshaphat, Martha, Rhoda, Dorcas were 
intelligible to all. 

The name was probably given by the 
Hebrews on the eighth day after birth (Gen. 
Xvi 12; xxi. 3, 4; Luke i. 59; 11. 21). The 
child might be given the name of a natural 
object ; as Terah, wild goat, Leah, wild cow, 
Jonah, dove, Tamar, palm tree, Tabitha, 
gazelle. It might receive a name expressive 
of its physical condition; for example, 
Shiphrah, beauty; or of the parents’ hope 
legarding it, as Noah, rest (Gen. v. 29). 
Some names were given prophetically, as 
that of Jesus because he should be a saviour 
(Mat i. 21). Many names testified to the 
plety or gratitude of the parents, as Simeon, 
hearing (Gen. xxix 33), or Nethaniah, Jeho- 
vah hath given, or Elizur, God isa rock. Others 
were commemorative of national events, as 
Ichabod (1 Sam. iv. 21); yet others were 
family names (Luke i. 59-61; ep. ini. 23-38). 
When character had developed, a new name 
was sometimes given as expressive of it; as 
Israel and Cephas. In the later period, 
when several languages were spoken in Pal- 
estitte, a name was often translated and the 
person was known by two names, as Cephas 
after the Aramaic, and Peter after the Greek, 
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Thomas and Didymus, both names meaning 
twin, Messiah and Christ, both meaning 
anointed. At this time also names were 
transformed, the Hebrew Jehohanan became 
in Greek Joannes, and Joseph became Joses. 

Surnames were lacking among the He- 
brews; persons were designated by adding 
to the personal name the name of their city, 
as Jesus of Nazareth, Joseph of Arimathea, 
Mary Magdalene, Nahum the Elkoshite; or 
by a statement of their descent, as Simon 
son of Jonah; by their disposition, trade, or 
other characteristic, as Simon Peter, Nathan 
the prophet, Joseph the carpenter, Matthew 
the publican, Simon the zealot, and Dionysius 
the Areopagite. Every Roman had three 
names; a prenomen, which was his personal 
name and stood first, a nomen, which was that 
of his gens or house and stood second, and a 
cognomen or surname which was that of his 
family and came last. Thus M. Antonius 
Felix, the procurator, was Marcus of the 
clan Antonia and the family called Felix, 
Frequently only the nomen and cognomen 
were given, the personal name being omit- 
ted ; as Julius Cesar, Pontius Pilate, Claudius 
Lysias. 

Name is often used in Hebrew in the sense 
of revealed character and essence. God 
swears by his great name to carry out his 
purpose (Jer. xliv 26), that is, he swears by 
his attested power to accomplish his word. 
The name of God which 1s excellent 1n all 
the earth (Ps. vii. 1), is that expression of 
his being which is exhibited in creation and 
redemption. The name of the God of Jacob 
which sets the king on high (Ps. xx. 1) is the 
manifested power of Israel’s God. The name 
of God was in the angel which led Israel 
through the wilderness (Ex. xxiii. 21), be- 
cause in him the revealed might and majesty 
of God himself dwelt. The name of God 
dwelt in his sanctuary (2 Sam. vii. 13), the 
place where he manifested himself. Tc 
know the name of God is to witness the 
manifestation of those attributes and appre 
hend that character which the name denotes 
(Ex. vi. 3, with 7; 1 Kin. vni. 43; Ps. xci, 
14; Is. lii. 6; lxiv. 23 Jer. xvi. 21). 

Na-o’mi [pleasant]. 

Wife of Elimelech, Elimelech went with hei 
and his two sons to sojourn in Moab, because 
famine prevailed in Judah. The sons married 
Moabite women. Elimelech and his sons 
died, and Naomi accompanied by her daugh 
ter-in-law Ruth returned to Bethlehem of 
Judah (Ruth i-iv ). 

Na’phish, in A. V. once Nephish (1 Chron 
v. 19) [respiration]. 

Son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chron. i 
31), and founder of a clan with which thi 
Israelite tribes east of the Jordan were a 
one time in conflict (1 Chron. v. 18-22). 

Naph’ta-li, in A. V. twice Nephthalin 
(Mat. iv. 13, 15), once Nepthalim (Rev. vii 
6) [obtained by wrestling]. 


Naphtali 


1. Sixth son of Jacob, and second by Bil- 
hah, Rachel’s maidservant. Rachel gave 
him this name because she had wrestled in 
prayer for God’s favor and blessing (Gen. 
xxx 8). 

2. The tribe descended from Naphtali. It 
was subdivided into four great families which 
sprang from the four sons of Naphtali (Gen. 
xlv1 24; Num. xxvi. 48, 49). The prince of 
the Naphtalite tribe early in the wilderness 
wandeiings was Ahira, son of Enan (Num. i. 
15; ii. 29; vii. 78, 83; x. 27): at a later 
period it was Pedahel, son of Ammihud 
(xxxiv. 28); its representative spy was Nah- 
bi, son of Vophsi (xni. 14). At the first cen- 
sus in the wilderness its fighting men were 
53,400 (11 29, 30); at the second they were 
45,400 (xxvi 50) The tmbe of Naphtali 
pitched on the north side of the tabernacle, 
beside those of Dan and Asher (i1 29) Are 
rived in Canaan, they were one of the six 
tribes which stood upon mount Ebal to pro- 
mounce curses gn transgressors of the law 
(Deut xxv1 13; cp Josh vin. 33). The 
territory allotted to them was in northern 
Palestine. It was bounded on the east by 
the upper Jordan and the sea of Galilee, on 
the south by Issachar and Zebulun, and on 
the west by Zebulun and Asher (Josh xix. 
34). It was a long, narrow strip of land, 
about 50 miles from north to south, and vary- 
ing from about 10 to 15 from east to west It 
is mostly mountainous (Josh. xx. 7), and is 
quite fertile. Its boundary ran by mount 
Tabor (xix. 34), and it numbered Ramah, 
Hazor, Kedesh, Iron, and Beth-anath among 
its fortified cities (36-38). The Gershonite 
Levites had three cities allotted them within 
its limits; they were Kedesh, Hammoth-dor, 
and Kartan. The first of them was a city 
of refuge (Josh. xx. 7; xxi. 6, 32; 1 Chron. 
v1. 62, 76). Up to the early period of the 
judges the Naphtalites had not succeeded in 
expelling the Canaanites from Beth-shemesh 
and Reth-anath; they had, however, made 
them tributary. The Naphtalites took a 
large share in the fighting under Deborah 
and Barak, being mentioned with Zebulun 
as having jeopardized their lives unto death 
in the high places of the field (Judg. iv. 6, 
10: v.18). They also responded to the sum- 
mons to arms issued by Gideon (vi. 35; vii. 
23). <A thousand captains, with 37,000 fight- 
ing men, came to David at Hebron, to aid 
him in the contest with Ish-bosheth (1 Chron. 
x1. 34; cp. 40). Their ruler some time after- 
wards was Jerimoth, son of Azriel (xxvii. 19; 
cp. Ps. Ixvin 27). Ahimaaz was Solomon’s 
purveyor in Naphtali(1 Kin. iv.15). Hiram, 
not the Tyrian king. but the skillful worker 
in metal, was a widow’s son of the tribe of 
Naphtali (vii. 14). The land of Naphtali was 
ravaged by Benhadad, king of Syria (1 Kin. 
xv. 20; 2 Chron. xvi. 4), and many of its in- 
habitants were subsequently carried into 
captivity by Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria 
(2 Kin. xy. 29). To these calamities Isaiah 
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alludes, and comforts the afflicted people by 
intimating in the name of the Lord that the 
territory now ravaged should one day receive 
special privilege, so that they who walked in 
darkness should see a great light (Is. ix. 1-7). 
This prophecy was fulfilled when our Lord 
made the region on which the invasion had 
fallen the special seat of his ministry (Mat. 
iv. 12-16). Chorazin, Capernaum, and Ti- 
berias were within the limits of what had been 
Naphtali. 

Naph’tu-him [plural of naphtuhi}. 

A tribe of Egyptian descent, mentioned 
between the Libyans of Lower and the Path- 
rusim of Upper Egypt (Gen. x. 13; 1 Chron. 
i 11). Ebers derives the name from na-ptah, 
the [people] of Ptah, or inhabitants of Mid- 
die Egypt, in the district about Memphis, the 
seat of Ptah’s worship. Napata, an ancient 
capital of Ethiopia, on the Nile near the 
fourth cataract, has also been suggested. 

Nap’kin. See HANDKERCHIEF. 

Nar-cis’sus [the narcissus or daffodil]. 

A Roman, whose household was in the 
Lord and was greeted by Paul in his letter to 
the church (Rom xvi 11). 

Nard. See SPIKENARD. 

Na’sor. See Hazor. 


Na’than [he has given]. 

1. Son of Attai, and father of Zabad, be- 
longing to the house of Jerahmeel, family of 
Hezron, tribe of Judah (1 Chron ii. 36). 

2. A distinguished prophet in the reign of 
David and Solomon. The proposal to build 
the temple was submitted to him by David. 
At first he was favorable to the project, but 
afterwards received a message from the Lord 
directing that not David, but his successor 
was to have the honor of building the holy 
house (2 Sam. vii. 1-17; 1 Chron xvii. 1-15). 
Nathan was afterwards sent to David to 
bring him to a sense of his great sin in the 
matter of Uriah the Hittite. This the 
prophet did by the parable of the ewe lamb 
(2 Sam. xii. 1-15; cp. Ps. h. title). In his 
official capacity as prophet of the Lord he 
named the young Solomon Jedidiah (2 Sam. 
xii. 25). With his and Gad’s concurrence, or 
possibly at their instigation, David arranged 
the musical service for the sanctuary (2 
Chron. xxix. 25). When Adonijah aspired 
to the throne in lieu of Solomon, he sent no 
intimation of his intention to Nathan, be- 
lieving probably that the prophet was too 
loyal to David to be seduced from his alle- 
giance (1 Kin.i 8-10). Nathan advised Bath- 
sheba to go at once and tell David what had 
occurred, arranging that he would come in 
and confirm her words. The plan was car- 
ried out, and David gave orders to Zadok 
the priest, Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah, 
chief of the bodyguard, to proclaim Solomon 
(11-45). Nathan wrote a history in whieh he 
described the reign of David and part at least 
of that of Solomon (1 Chron. xxix. 29; 2 
Chron. ix. 29). 


Nathanael 


3. The father of one and brother of an- 
other of David's mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 
36; 1 Chron. xi. 38); see IGAL. 

4, The third of those children of David 
who were born in Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 14). 
He, or possibly the prophet, was father of 
Solomon’ s officials, Azariah and Zabud (1 
Kin. iv. 5). His family is mentioned in Zech. 
xii. 12. Through him David and Jesus Christ 
are connected by natural lineage (Luke ii. 
31); while it isthrough Solomon that Joseph, 
the husband of Mary, is connected with 
David (Mat. i. 6). 

5. A chief man with Ezra at the brook of 
Ahava (Ezra viii. 16). 

6. A son of Bani, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 39). 


Na-than’a-el [God hath given]. 

A native of Cana in Galilee, whom Jesus 
declared to be an Israelite indeed in whom 
was no guile. His attention was directed by 
Philip to Jesus as the Messiah of O. 1’. proph- 
ecy. But as Nazareth is not mentioned in 
O. T. prophecy and besides had a question- 
able reputation. he felt difficulty in accept- 
ing the Messianic claims of one who had 
been brought up in that town; but he at 
once yielded to the evidence which the su; 
perhuman knowledge of Jesus furnished 
(John i 45-51) He was in the boat with 
Simon Peter when the miraculous draught 
of fishes was brought 1m (xxi 2). The name 
does not occur in the lists of the apostles given 
in the first three gospels, but he was prob- 
ably the same person as Bartholomew. 

Other persons of the name are mentioned 
in O. T., but there the original Hebrew form 
is used. See NETHANEL. 


Na-than-me’lech [the king hath given]. 

A chamberlain who lived 1n Josiah’s time 
within the precincts of the temple (2 Kin. 
xxi 11) 

Na’um. See NAHUM 2. 


Naz-a-rene’ [belonging to Nazareth] 

1. One born or resident in Nazareth (Mat. 
li. 23; R V. of xxvi 71; Mark xvi. 6). In 
Is. xi. 1 the Messiah is called neser or shoot 
out of the roots of Jesse ; an offspring of the 
royal family indeed, but of that family shorn 
of its glory and reduced to its origmal hum- 
ble condition He is frequently called the 
Branch also (Jer xxiii. 5; xxxin. 15; Zech 
11.8; vi. 12) On the most probable inter- 
pretation of Mat ii. 23, the evangelist sees a 
fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy in the provi- 
dence which led the parents of Jesus to take 
up their residence in Nazareth again and re- 
sulted in Jesus being a Nazarene. If Naz- 
areth means protectress or guardian, Matthew 
finds the fulfillment merely in the similarity 
of sound and in the low esteem in which the 
town and its inhabitants were held; but if 
the name is derived from the same root as 
neger (see NAZARETH), then Matthew finds 
the fulfillment in the meaning chiefly (Mat. 
xxvi. 71, R. V.; Mark xvi. 6, R. V.). 
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Nazareth 


. Ai. adherent of the religion founded by 
J esus : a Christian. It is used contemptuous- 
ly (Acts XXIV. 5). 


Naz’a-reth [verdant, offshoot; or perhaps 
protectress (see below) ] 

A town of Galilee (Mat. ii. 23), where 
Joseph and Mary lived (Luke ii. 39), and 
where Jesus was brought up (iv. 16) and 
spent the greater part of thirty years (1i1 23 
with Mark i. 9). He was accordingly known 
as Jesus of Nazareth (Mat xxi 11; Mark 1. 
24). He was held in favor there (Luke 11. 
52; iv 16); but after he entered on his mip- 
sion, he was twice rejected by. his fellow 
townsmen (ivy 28-31: cp Mat. iv 13; and 
xii 54-58 Mark vi. 1-6). Nazareth stood 
upon a hill (Luke iv. 29) The town was 
either small and unimportant or of recent 
origin ; for it 1s not mentioned 1n the O T. 
or in the Apocrypha or by Josephus It 18 
still called en-Ndsirah. It lies im a secluded 
valley in Lower (Galilee, a little north of the 
great plain of Esdraelon, and is about 15 
miles west-southwest of Tiberias, 20 south- 
west of Tell Hum, the reputed site of Caper- 
naum, and 19 southeust of Acre The valley 1s 
about a mile from east to west and, on an 
average, a quarter of a mile from north to 
south The hill on the northwest rises about 
500 feet above the valley, and 1s cut into 
ravines on its eastern slope. On that eastern 
declivity stands the village of Nazareth. 
The houses are better than those in many 
other villages in Palestine, being made of 
the white limestone which. is conspicuously 
displayed along all the higher parts of the 
invesuing hills They are pre‘tily situated 
among fig trees, olive trees, and some cy- 
presses, while down below 1n the valley are 
gardens surrounded by hedges of prickly 
pear. In the midst of the gardens is the 
fountain of the Virgin, from which Nazareth 
derives its water, and whither doubtless 
Mary frequently went to obtain water for 
her household Nazareth now contains 4000 
or more inhabitants. <A considerable ee 
ity of them belong to the Greek church ; 
smaller proportion are Roman Catholics: 
about one-fifth of all the mhabitants are 
Mohammedans, and there are also a number 
of Protestants. There is a fine Franciscan 
convent. The monks point out many sacred 
sites in Nazareth, but only the fountain of 
the Virgin rests on good evidence. The site 
of the attempted precipitation was probably 
near the Maronite church, where there are 
two or three bare scarps, 20, 30, 40, or 50 
feet high. 

The name Nazareth is written in several 
forms mm the manuscripts of the N. T. Naz- 
areth and Nazaret are the best attested, but 
the Alexandrian text has Nazarath, and in 
Mat. iv. 13 and Luke iv. 16 the Sinaitic and 
Vatican texts have Nazara. The different 
forms probably represent popular variations 
of the name in Palestine itself; the town 
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Nazareth. 


Fountain of the Virgin, at Nazareth. 


. Nazirite 


having been called in Aramaic N&s¢ra’, or 
with the feminine ending t (th) retained, as 
was frequently the case in the names of 
towns (Zarephath, Daberath, Bozkath, T1m- 
nath), and pronounced under Hebrew influ- 
ence. Nasereth (cp. Aramaic "sg*ra’ and 
iggereth, a letter) As thus explained, the 
word is a feminine participle. Itis rare for 
the Semitic sound s to he represented by z in 
Greek, as this explanation of Nazareth 
requires; but it is not unparalleled (cp. 
Zilpah, Hebrew Silpah, Greek Zelpha). 
The Synac preserves s, using the form 
Néds*rath The Arabs who conquered the 
country heard the emphatic sibilant and per- 
petuated the name in the form en-Naésirah 
The Arabic name signifies helper or victor 
The denvation of the original name is fre- 
quently sought in the Hebrew root wzasar, 
watch, protect, guard, so that Nazareth 
means protectress or guardian But this root 
in Aramaic, including Syriac, is n*tar. Prob- 
ably, therefore, the name Nazareth is de- 
rived from the root which appears in Hebrew 
meser and Aramaic wera’, sprout (Targum, 
Job xxxi. 8), Nazareth accordingly signifying 
verdant place or offshoot. 


Naz’i-rite, in A. V. Nazarite (separated, 
consecrated (to God)]. 

A person, male or female, who was spe- 
cially consecrated to God. Nazirites probably 
existed of old among the Hebrews, but their 
mode of life was brought under the regula- 
tions of the law at Sinai The Nazirite vowed 
to separate himself unto the Lord for a cer- 
tain specified period. He did not, however, 
become a hermit; he continued to live in 
human society. Nor was he necessanly an 
ascetic. By the law he must not dnnk wine 
or strong dmnk nor eat any product of the 
vine during the days of his separation , for 
from the time of the nomadic patriarchs the 
vine was the symbol of a settled life and 
culture, which were quite right in themselves, 
but were removed from the ancient simplicity 
of life and manners. See JONADAB. Nor 
must the Nazirite shave his head. The long 
hair was the visible sign of his consecration 
to God ; the hair was the glory of the head 
and the product of the body he had devoted 
to God; and the cutting of the hair, which 
God made grow, was popularly regarded as 
rendering the head in a measure common 
(cp. Ex. xx. 25; Num. xix. 2; Deut. xv 19). 
Finally, the Nazirite must not render him- 
self ceremonially unclean by touching a dead 
body, even if the corpse should be that of a 
near relative. When the time approached 
for his vow to expire, he appeared before the 
priest, made certain prescribed offerings, 
shaved off his hair and burned it, after 
which he might again drink wine (Num. vi. 
1-21). One might be a Nazirite for life in- 
stead of for a limited period, and might be 
dedicated to that mode of existence at or 
even before his birth. This was the case 
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Nebaioth 


with Samson (Judg. xiii. 4, 5) and with 
Samuel (1 Sam i 11, 28) Samson, however, 
permitted deviations from not only the law 
of the Nazirite, but at the same time from 
other laws and ancient customs and the dic- 
tates of refinement In the time of Amos 
profane people tempted the Nazirites to break 
their vow of total abstinence from wine, even 
offering it to them to drink (Amos ii 11, 12). 
After the exile Nazirites became comparative- 
ly numerous (1 Mac. 111. 49; War ii. 15, 1). John 
the Baptist was consecrated a Nazirite from 
his birth (Luke i. 15). The prophetess Anna 
was not unlikely a Nazirite (ii 36, 37). It 
seems to have been the Nazirite vow that 
Paul was induced to take to allay the storm 
which his friends saw to be gathering against 
him on his last visit to Jerusalem (Acts xxi 

20-26). Wealthy persons often bore the 
legal expenses of poo: Nazarites (Antiq x1x. 
6, 1). 


Ne’ah [emotion] 

A place on the boundry line of Zebulun 
(Josh xix. 13). Site unknown 

Ne-ap’o-lis [new city]. 

The seaport of Philippi, and the first place 
in Europe at which Paul touched (Acts xv1 
11; 1mplied also in xx. 6). It was situated 
on the Strymonian Gulf, 10 miles east-south- 
east of Philipp: It 1s now called Kavalla, 
and 1sa Turkish city with Greek and Roman 
ruins 1n its vicinity. 


Ne-a-ri’ah [perhaps, Jehovah hath shaken 
out (cp. Neh. v.13; Ex xiv 27)] 

1. A Simeonite captain, who took part in a 
successful war against the Amalekites near 
mount Seir during the reign of Hezekiah 
(1 Chron iv. 42) 

2. A descendant of Shecaniah (1 Chron. 111. 
22, 23). 

Ne’bai. See Nosal. 


Ne-ba‘ioth, in A. V. of Genesis Nebajoth 
[to the Hebrew ear probably high places]. 

A tribe descended from Ishmael (Gen xxv. 
13, 16; xxviii. 9; xxxvi 3; 1 Chron. 1 29) 
and rich m flocks (Is. lx. 7). In the seventh 
century B C the Assyrians report the pres- 
ence of the tribe in Arabia, and men- 
tion it, as does the Old Testament, 1m con- 
nection with Kedar. They are perhaps to 
be identified with the Nabathsean A1abs, 
who, as early as the fourth century be- 
fore Christ, took possession of mount Seir, 
and spread thence northeastward into the 
country east of the Jordan (1 Mac. v 25; ix 
35) as far as the Hauran and Damascus 
(Antiq. xiii. 15, 2). The entire country from 
the Euphrates to the lanitic gulf of the 
Red Sea became known as Nabatene (Antig. 
i, 12, 4). They were conquered by Pompey 
in 62 B.c., and in A. D. 105 Trajan converted 
their kingdom into a Roman province. Their 
capital was Petra, the ancient Sela. One of 
their kings, Aretas, is mentioned in 2 Cor. 
xi. 32. 


Neballat 


Ne-bal’lat. 

A town of Benjamin inhabited after the 
captivity (Neh. xi. 34), now Beit Nebdla, 
about 4 miles northeast of Lydda and 1} 
north of el-Haditheh, +. e. Hadid, and west 
by north of Bethel. 

Ne’bat [look, aspect]. 

Father of Jeroboam I. (1 Kin. xi. 26). 


Ne’bo [as name of a deity, is Semitic Baby- 
lonian Nabé, announcer; as a geographical 
name it may indicate that the place was a 
seat of Nebo’s worship, or correspond to 
Arabic naba’, and denote elevation]. 

1 A Babylonian god (Is. xlv1 1), who 
presided over knowledge and literature. The 
special seat of his worship was at Borsippa, 
near Babylon. In Isaiah’s time images of 
Neho were used as objects of worship (Is 
xlv1 1). 

2 A peak of the Abarim mountains over 
against Jemcho (Num. xxx. 47; Deut. 
xxxn. 49), and the summit, apparently, of 
Pisgah (Deut xxxiv 1) Its probable site is 
Jebel Neba, 8 miles east of the mouth of the 
river Jordan, From its summit, especially 
from the elevation called Ras Siaghah, there 
are visible in the clear atmosphere of spring 
Hermon, at the foot of which lay Dan, and 
the mountains of Naphtali, and the hill 
country of Ephraim and Judah, which are 
bounded, and at Carmel washed by, the 
hinder sea, and the depression which marks 
the south country; and the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan valley. 

3. A Moabite town near or on mount Nebo 
(Num. xxxu 3). It was rebuilt by the Reu- 
benites (xxxu. 37, 38; xxxni. 47; cp. 1 
Chron v. 8), but came again into Moabite 
hands (Moabite Stone, 14; Is. xv. 2; Jer 
xlvui. 1, 22). The site 1s generally believed 
to be marked by the ruins which are called 
Nebbeh, and are situated 6 miles southwest 
of Heshbon 

4 A town mentioned just after Bethel 
and Ai (Ezra 1i. 29; Neh vii. 33). Not 1den- 
tified Neither Beit Niaiba. 13 miles west- 
southwest of Bethel, nor Niba, about 7 miles 
northwest by north of Hebron, 1s etymologi- 
cally identical with it. 


Neb-u-chad-rez’zar and Nebuchadnezzar 
[Nabu-kudurri-usur, Nebo, defend the bound- 
ary]. The two forms represent different 
Hebrew methods of reproducing the name. 

Son of Nabopolassar and king of Babylon. 
His father headed a successful revolt of the 
Babylonians against Assyria and founded the 
Babylonian empire in 625 B.c. Pharaoh-necho, 
who ascended the throne of Egypt in 610 B.¢., 
finding the power of Assyria weakened, 
marched into northern Syria about 608 B.C, 
and encroached upon Assyria (2 Kin xxiii. 
29: 2 Chron. xxxv. 20) But Nineveh, the 
capital of Assyna, was taken by the alhed 
armies of Media and Babylon about 606 B. C., 
and the Egyptians had to reckon with the 
new claimants of the Assyrian dependencies. 
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Nabopolassar sent his son Nebuchadnezzar to 
meet them The prince defeated them in 
605 B c with great slaughter at the battle 
of Carchemish, drove them back to their 
own land, and subjugated the intervening 
regions (2 Kin xxiv 7, Jer xlvi.2) But 
news arrived that his father was dead. Com- 
mitting affairs in the west to his generals, he 
hastened back to Babylon and ascended the 
throne in 605 B c (con Apion. i 19). In- 
formation regarding his reign is derived 
chiefly from the Jewish sacred wniters, in- 
cluding Nebuchadnezzar’s contemporaries 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, supplemented 
by notices on inscribed bricks, and the state- 
ments of the Babylonian historian Berosus, 
who hved about 250 years after Nehuchad- 
nezzar After its subjection, Judah rendered 
tribute to him for three years and then re- 
volted (2 Kin xxiv 1) Nebuchadnezzar re- 
turned to Palestine after a while, suppressed 
the revolt, threw one king in fetters, pres- 
ently ordered the new king to be carried 
captive to Babylon, and placed yet another 
king on the throne (2 Chron xxxvi 6, 10), 
see JEHOIAKIM, JEHOIACHIN, ZEDEKIAH. 
Zedekiah remained professedly loyal for 
about eight years; in the ninth year he 
struck for dependence, being assisted by 
the advance of an Egyptian army (Jer. 
xxxvul 5) The ultimate result was that 
Jerusaiem was besieged and taken, 587 B c, 
the temple burnt, and the leading mbhabit- 
ants of the capital and the country carned 
into captivity (2 Kin. xxiv , xxv.; 2 Chron. 
Xxxxvi. 5-21, Jer xxxix , lai). About this 
time, probably im the seventh year of the 
Tynan king Ithobalos and not of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Nebuchadnezzar began the siege 
of Tyre, which lasted thirteen years (Ezek. 
xxix. 18; con, Apion i 21; Antig. x 11, 1). 
In his twenty-third year, 582 B Cc , he warred 
against Cawlesyria, Moab, and Ammon, and 
deported several hundred Jews (Jer ]ii. 30; 
Antiq x 9, 7). Afterwards he chastised 
Egypt for the part it had taken 1n the Jewish 
war. About 572 B.c he invaded Egypt (cp. 
Ezek. xxix. 19), and in his thirty-seventh 
year, 569 or 568 B c, he again led his army 
against the Egyptians It is probable that 
Nebuchadnezzar carried on other military 
campaigns, though the record of them is 
lost. He acted on the policy of transporting 
the inhabitants of conquered countries to 
other parts of the empire, and had thus at com- 
mand much servile labor, which enabled him 
to carry out 1mportant works. He built the 
great wallof Babylon, erected a magnificent 
palace for himself, and repaired the great tem- 
ple of Merodach at Babylon, the terple of 
Nebo at Borsippa, and many other sanctuaries. 
He is said to have built hanging gardens to 
remind his wife Amubhia of her native Median 
hills (con. Apion. i. 19; Antiq. x. 11, 1), and 
to have constructed near Sippara a huge res- 
ervoir for irrigation, reputed to have been 
140 miles in circumference and 1:0 feet in 


Nebushazban 


depth, besides canals across the land, and 
quays and breakwaters on the Persian uulf. 
The form of madness from which he suffered 
when pride overthrew his reason was that 
called lycanthropy, in which the patient 
fancies himself one of the inferior animals, 
and acts as such. Nebuchadnezzar imagined 
that he had become an ox, and went forth to 
eat grass like other cattle (Dan. iv.). He 
reigned more than forty-three years and died 
after a brief illness in the year 562 B Cc, 
leaving his son Evil-merodach to ascend the 
throne. 


Neb-u-shaz’ban, in A. V. Nebushasban 
[Nabu-shizibann, Nebo, save me] 

A Babylonian prince who held the office of 
rab-saris under Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxxix. 
13) 


Neb-u-zar-a’dan [Nabu-2r-cddina, 
hath given offspring] 

The captain of the guard in the army of 
Nebuchadnezzar, which captured Jerusalem 
He was chief m command of the troops 
which completed the destruction of the city 
and burnt the temple (2 Kin xxv 8-11, 18- 
21; Jer. xxxix 9,10; hi 12-30; ep xh 10; 
xliii. 6). To the prophet Jeremiah, who had 
recommended his countrymen to submit to 
the Babylonians, he, by express o1ders from 
the victorious sovereign, showed all kindness 
(Jer. xxxix 11-14, x] 1-5). Five years later 
he deported a body of Jews (11 30) 

Ne’co and Necoh, in A V. Necho and 
Nechoh (Egyptian Neku, Nekau, Nekhao] See 
PHARAOH. 

Nec’ro-man-cy,. 
and WIZARD 

Ned-a-bi’ah [Jehovah hath impelled or is 
bountiful] 

A son of king Jeceniah (1 Chron. iii. 18). 

Nee’dle. 

A sharp instrument required for embroid- 
ering and sewing (cp Ex. xxxv 35; Eec. 1. 
7; Maik 1i 21) The cye was called simply 
the hole (Mat. xix 24, Greek). Fancy a 
camel trying to go through the eye of a 
needle! Yet this extreme suggestion aptly 
illustrates the difficulty, or rather impossi- 
bility, for them that trust im riches to enter 
into the kingdom of God (Mark x. 24-26). 

Ne’geb, The (dry]. 

The grazing region lying a few miles south 
of Hebron (Gen. xviii. 1 with xx.1; Num. 
xiii. 22); called in R. V. the South (Gen. xi. 
9,R. V. margin). As a physical division of 
the country, it contrasted with the hill 
country, the lowland, and the Arabah (Josh. 
x. 40; xii. 8). The northern part of 1t was 
allotted to the tribes of Judah and Simeon 
(xv 21-32; xix. 1-9). Notable places in it 
were Kadesh-barnea (Gen. xx. 1), Beer-lahai- 
roi (xxiv. 62), Beer-sheba (Josh. xv. 28), 
Ziklag (xv. 31), and Arad (Num. xxi. 1). 

Neg’i-nah and plural Neginoth [playing on 
astringed instrument; astringed instrumentj. 


Nebo 


See FAMILIAR SPIRIT 
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A musical term occurring in the title of 
many psalms, where it denotes a stringed in- 
strument, and is so rendered in R. V. (Ps. 
lxi). Elsewhere the word often means song, 
music. 


Ne-hel’a-mite. 

The designation of the false prophet She- 
maiah (Jer. xxix. 24). It may be derived 
from his native place or from an ancestor, it 
is uncertain which. On the margin of the 
A. V. 1t 1s rendered dreamer. 


Ne-he-mi’ah [Jehovah hath consoled]. 

1 One of the chief men who returned 
with Zerubbabel from Babylon (Ezra n 2; 
Neh. vii. 7). 

2. Son of Azbuk and ruler of half the dis- 
trict of Beth-zur He repaired part of the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh in 16) 

3 A Jew of the captivity, son of Hacha- 
liah (Neh 1 i). He was discharging his 
duty of cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, king of Persia, when the king ob- 
served that he looked sad, and questioned 
him as to the cause of his sorrow Nehemiah 
frankly told him 1t was the state of ruin in 
which the «iy of his fathers’ sepulchers, 
Jerusalem, waslying He therefore begged 
permission to go and build again the wall of 
the city. The king accorded him an es- 
cort of cavalry for the journey, gave him 
letters commending him to the different 
Persian governors by the way, and appointed 
him governor of Judah, as Zerubbabel had 
been (Neh 1. 1-i1.9, v.14) He arrived at 
Jerusalem in the twentieth year of Arta- 
xerxes’ reign, 445 B c. Ezra the pnest was 
then at the Jewish capital, having come 
from Babylonia thirteen years previously. 
Nehemiah, on reaching the capital, made a 
journey by night around the city and viewed 
the ruined walls. He now intimated to the 
people his intention of rebuilding the walls, 
and solicited their active aid. They gave it 
with good will, each notable man under- 
taking a part of the wall (Neh. iii) The 
neighboring gentile tribes did not like to 
hear that Jerusalem was being rebuilt, and 
three of their representatives, Sanballat, the 
Horonite, Tobiah, an Ammonite, and Geshem, 
an Arab, put forth active efforts to stop the 
building. But they could neither circum- 
vent nor intimidate Nehemiah, who reso- 
lutely held on his course. The builders also 
guarded against sudden attack by working 
with one hand while with the other they 
carried a weapon (ii. 10; iv.—-vi.; Ecclus. 
xlix. 13) The wall was rebuilt in fifty-two 
days (vi. 15), in the year 445 B. c., 75 years 
after the temple had been completed. Atten- 
tion was next turned to the instruction of 
the people (viii.), and a religious revival fol- 
jowed, which led to all the leading men, 
both of priests and people, sealing with Ne- 
hemiah a covenant to worship Jehovah (ix., 
x.). After governing Judah for twelve years, 
Nehemiah, in 433 B. c., returned to Susa. He 
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asked for further leave of absence (x1ii. 6), 
and, returning to Jerusalem, seems to have 
governed it for the remainder of his life, 
trying to enforce the law of Moses against 
all who in any way departed from its pro- 
visions (xiii. 8-31). Josephus states that he 
died ata great age (Antig. xi. 5,8) <A suc- 
cessor, Bagohi by name, was 1n office in 411 
B c (Elephantine papyri). For his connec- 
tion with the formation of the canon, see 
CANON 

The Book of Nehemiah stands m the 
Hagiographa, or third division of the He- 
brew Scriptures, immediately after Ezra and 
before Chronicles. In counting the books of 
Scripture, the Jews reckoned Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah as one book, see EZRA. 

Nehemiah, informed of the wretched con- 
dition of Jerusalem (i), obtains permission 
of the Persian king Artaxerxes to visit Jeru- 
salem temporarily as a royal commissioner 
(u ; ep 6). He incites the people to rebuild 
the walls (17). The names of the builders 
Qa). He finds it necessary to arm the 
builders because of the opposition of the Sa- 
maritans (iv). While the wall is in process 
of construction he corrects abuses among 
the people (v) The wall is finished not- 
withstanding all attempts of Sanballat and 
Tobiah to termfy Nehemiah, and the secret 
aid furnished these foreigners by nobles of 
Judah (vi) The city being large, but the 
population scanty, Nehemiah desires to in- 
crease the number of the inhabitants (v1 4). 
To this end he gathers together the nobles, 
the rulers, and the people with the view first 
of reckoning them by genealogy and then of 
drafting some to dwell in Jerusalem The 
register of them that came up at the first 
with Zerubbabel (vii. 6-73). It is the regis- 
ter of Ezra ii 1-70. Before the registration 
was accomplished, the seventh month ar- 
rived, which brought the populace to Jerusa- 
lem to the feast. The people ask that the 
law of Moses be read. The reading results 
in, first, their building booths in which to 
dwell during the feast (viii), and, second, 
in repentance of their sins and of their guilt 
in intermarriage with foreigners (1x.) They 
subscribe or seal a covenant to obey God's 
law and to abstain from intermarriage with 
the heathen. A list of those who sealed (x ). 
These religious acts having been performed, 
the original intention of making a registra- 
tion of the people and securing additional 
inhabitants for the city is carried out. Lots 
are cast to draft one 1n ten from the country 
people to dwell in Jerusalem in addition to 
those already inhabiting the city (x1. 1, 2). 
A list of the families who dwelt at Jerusalem 
(3-24). A list of the priests and Levites who 
returned at the first with Zerubbabel (x1i. 
1-9). List of high pmests from Jeshua to 
Jaddua (10, 11). A list of the heads of the 
priestly houses in the generation after the 
return (12-21). A list of the heads of the 
Levites at the same time and shortly after 


(22-26). The dedication of the wall (27 seq.)° 
In the interval during which Nehemiah was 
absent at the Persian court abuses had grown 
up’ the Levites had been illy provided for 
(xiii 10), the law of the Sabbath was observed 
with laxity (15), and intermarriages with 
foreigners had not entirely ceased (23) These 
abuses Nehemiah corrected. 

Not only does the title assign the author- 
ship of the book to Nehemiah (i. 1), but 
throughout the book Nehemiah speaks in the 
first person, except (1) when state documents 
and their dockets are inserted (x. 1; x1i. 26) ; 
(2) incidentally in the midst of the account 
of Ezra’s religious work, where the presence 
of Nehemiah as civil governor lending his 
official sanction, with other persons of au- 
thority. 1s briefly recorded (vin. 9; and (3) 
after an allusion to the days of David and 
Asaph and to the days of Zerubbabel, the 
days of Nehemiah are mentioned (xii. 47). 
In this last-mentioned passage the third per- 
son was in better taste in this connection 
than the first person would have been; and 
besides, the passage 1s a retrospect, taken after 
Nehemiah’s return from the Persian court, 
and refers to what took place during the 
twelve years of his former administration. 

It is universally admitted that Nehemiah 
wrote the main portion of the book. And 
the prayer of ix 6-33, which m the Septua- 
gint 1s introduced by the words, ‘‘and Ezra 
said,*’ and which in fact bears traces of be- 
ing an utterance of Ezra (cp. 10 with Ezra 
1x 7,15, 30 with Ezra 1x. 1, 2,11; and 8, 
36 with Ezra ix. 9,15), would be properly in- 
serted without change of phraseology by Ne- 
hemiah in his historical work. But the nar- 
rative in vin 9 and x. 1 gives to Nehemiah 
the title of Tirshatha Tirshatha is doubtless 
the Persian equivalent of pehah. governor 
(Ezra 1i 63 with Hag 1.1). The use of the 
third person in these and other passages 1s 
compatible with the theory of Nehemiah’s 
authorship; but the title of Tirshatha given 
him 1s not so readily explained on the supposi- 
tion that Nehemiah wrote the passages, for 
he elsewhere styles himself, and is referred 
to as, the pehah (v. 14, 18; xii. 26). Most 
modern critics believe that traces of another 
hand are discernible Still the use of the first 
person plural in x. 30, 32, 34,a part of the 
section v111.-x , suggests an eyewitness of the 
events. If another than Nehemiah had a hand 
in compiling the book, the question whether 
this writer was contemporary with Nehemiah 
or later depends chiefly upon whether the 
genealogies (x11. 10, 11, 22) are brought down 
to the reign of Darius Codomannus, king of 
Persia from 336 to 330 B.c., and to the high- 
priesthood of Jaddua, who was officiating 
when Alexander the Great visited Jerusalem 
(Antiq. xi. 8, 4). If they are brought down 
to this date, neither Nehemiah nor a con- 
temporary could have penned the words; but 
if the references to Jaddua merely name him 
as a youth, and include him because he 
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was the heir to the office of high priest, the 
passages easily fall within the lifetime of 
Nehemiah and the reign of Darius Nothus, 
king of Persia from 424 to 405 B. c. It will be 
observed that the enumeration of families 
is assigned to the time of Joiakim, son of 
Jeshua and great-great-grand father of Jaddua 
(xl. 12, 26), and the latest recorded events 
occurred in the generation before the high- 
priesthood of Jaddua (xi. 23; x1ii.28), The 
book was originally reckoned one with Ezra; 
see EZRA. 


Ne’hi-loth [wind instruments] (Ps. v. 
title). 

Ne’hum [consolation]. 

One of those who returned from the Baby- 
lonian captivity (Neh. vii. 7). Called in Ezra 
ii. 2 Rehum (cp. 3 Esdras v. 8), for which 
Nehum may be a copyist’s error. 


Ne-hush’ta [bronze]. 

Daughter of Elnathan of Jerusalem. She 
became the wife of Jehoiakim and mother of 
Jehoiachin (2 Kin. xxiv. 8). 

Ne-hush’tan [piece of brass]. See BRAZEN 
SERPENT. 

Ne-i’el. 

A frontier village of Asher (Josh x1x 27) 
ay identified. Perhaps the same as Neah 

). 


keb [a hollow, perhaps a pass or a cav- 
ern]. 

A frontier village of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 
33). The R. V. joins the name with the pre- 
ceding word, calling the place Adami-nekeb 
The Jerusalem Talmud calls Nekeb Siada- 
tha This name Conder finds lingering, in a 
corrupted form, in Seiyddeh, a ruin 3} miles 
west by north of the exit of the Jordan from 
the sea of Galilee. But see ADAMI-NEKEB. 

Ne-ko’da [perhaps, distinguished, a herd- 
man]. 

Founder of a family of Nethinim (Ezra ii. 
48, 60). 

Nem’u-el. 

1. A Reubenite, brother of Dathan and 
Abiram (Num. xxvi 9). 

2. A son of Simeon (Num. xxvi. 12); see 
JEMUEL. 

Ne’pheg [a sprout, an offshoot]. 

1. A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Izhar (Ex. vi 21). 

2. One of the sons born to David in Jerusa- 
lem (2 Sam v. 15; 1 Chron. iii. 7; xiv. 6). 

Neph/‘i-lim. See GIANT. 

Ne’phish. See NAPHISH. 

Neph’i-sim, or Ne-phu’sim; while in 
Nephishesim or Nephushesim, two spellings, 
one with sh, the other with s, are apparently 
combined in the same word [expanded ones]. 

A family of Nethinim (Ezra ii. 50; Neh. 
vii. 52), perhaps originally captives taken 
from the tribe Naphish (q. v.). 


Neph’tha-lim. See NAPHTALI. 
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Neph’to-ah [an opening]. 

A fountain on the boundary line between 
Judah and Benjamin, to the west of Jerusa- 
lem (Josh. xv. 9; xviii. 15). It is generally 
located at ‘Ain Lifta, 2 miles northwest of 
Jerusalem. Porter prefers ‘Ain Yalo, 3 miles 
southwest of Jerusalem. Conder points out 
that the Jerusalem Talmud identified Neph- 
toah with En Etam, which he identifies with 
‘Ain ‘Atan, 24 miles southwest of Bethlehem ; 
but his suggestion has not found favor. 


Ne-phu’she-sim and Ne-phu’/sim. See 
NEPHISIM. 
Nep’tha-lim. See NAPHTALI. 


Ner [a lamp]. 

1. A Benjamite, son of Abie] and father of 
Abner (1 Sam. xiv. 51). He or Abner was 
Saul’s uncle (50). If Abner was Saul’s uncle, 
Ner was Saul’s grandfather and identical with 
the following 

2. A Benjamite, son of Jeiel and father or 
remoter ancestor of Saul’s father, Kish (1 
Chron vil. 83; 1x 35, 36). See K1sH 2. 


Ne’re-us [a sea god who, under Poseidon 
or Neptune, ruled the Mediterranean Sea]. 

A Roman Christian to whom Paul sent a 
salutation (Rom xvi.15), not improbably the 
son of Philologus. 

Ner’gal. 

A heathen deity worshiped by the Baby- 
lonians (2 Kin xvii. 30). The chief seat of 
his worship was Cuthah. He was ruler of the 
nether world, and god of war and pestilence ; 
and was represented under the form ofa 
colossal winged lion with a human face. 

Ner-ga:-sha-re’zer [Babylonian Nergal- 
sharusur, Nergal, protect the king]. 

One of Nebuchadnezzar’s princes, who 
held the office of rab-mag (Jer. xxxix. 3, 13) 
He is supposed to be Nergalsharusur, known 
to the Greeks as Neriglissar or Nerigasolasar, 
who married a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, 
murdered his brother-in-law Evil-merodach, 
and ascended the throne as the latter’s suc- 
cessor (con, Apion. i. 20), reigning from 559 
to 556 B C. 

Ne’ri. 

An ancestor of Christ and somehow gene- 
alogically the father of Shealtiel (Luke iui. 27) 


Ne-ri’ah [lamp of Jehovah] 

Son of Maaseiah, and father of Baruch 
and Seraiah (Jer. xxxii. 12; xxxvi 4; li. 59) 

Net. 

The net was used by the Hebrews in fow]- 
ing (Prov. i. 17). Doubtless, as in Egypt, 
the clap net was used, a familiar form of 
which consisted of two half hoops or frames 
covered with netting and attached to a com- 
mon axis. The trap was spread open fiat, 
and the bait placed 1n the center. The mo- 
tion of the bird at the bait released a spring, 
the two sides closed suddenly, and the bird 
was caught. 

The net was also used in hunting (Is. l1. 
20). It was cast about the game (Job xix. 6) 
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or over it (Ezek. xii. 13; xix 8), or laid to 
catch the feet (Ps ix. 15; xxv. 15; lvii. 6; 
Lam. i. 13). Throughout the ancient world, 
as sculpture and narrative reveal, 1t was usual 
to extend nets on stakes so as to inclose a 
large space as by a fence, a single opening 
being left as an entrance Through this gate- 
way various kinds of game were driven, such 
as hares, boars, deer; and once within the 
inclosure, they were under control and easily 
dispatched. Small nets were used to close 
gaps between bushes or to bara path. Purse 
nets were laid, that animals might run into 
them as into a tunnel and find no exit 

In fishing both drag nets (Hab i 15; Mat. 
xili 47, 48) and casting nets (iv. 18; John 
xxi. 6; Herod. i 141) were used. The He- 
brews were acquainted with the common 
diag net of Egypt (Is. x1x 8). It was quite 
large, 1ts cords were made of flax, the lower 
edge was weighted with lead and sunk to the 
bottom of the river or sea, and the upper 
edge was floated by piecesof wood ; see 1llus- 
tration, article FisHING This form of net 
was widely used throughout the world 
(Homer, Odyssey xxii. 384-387; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat xvi. 8, 13). 

Ne’ta-im [plantings]. 

A place in Judah with royal plantations 
(1 Chron. 1v 23, R V.). 


Neth’a-nel, in A V. Ne-than’e-el [God 
hath given]. The Greek form is Nathanael. 

1. Prince of the tribe of Issachar at an 
early period of the wilderness wanderings 
(Num. 1. 8; il. 5; vii. 18, 23; x. 15). 

2 Jesse’s fourth son, and David’s brother 
(1 Chron. ii. 14) 

3 One of the priests who blew trumpets 
when the ark was brought up to the city of 
David (1 Chron xv 24) 

4 A Levite, father of Shemaiah (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 6). 

5. A son of Obed-edom in David’s reign (1 
Chron xxvi. 4). 

6. One of the princes whom Jehoshaphat 
sent to teach 1n the cities of Judah (2 Chron. 
Xvil. 7) 

7 Achief of the Levites in Josiah’s reign 
(2 Chron. xxxv 9). 

8. A son of Pashhur, induced by Ezra to 
put away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 22). 

9 A priest, head of the father’s house of 
Jedaiah in the days of the high priest Joiakim 
(Neh. xii. 21). 

10. A priest’s son who blew a trumpet at 
the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 
xii. 36). 

Neth-a-ni/ah [Jehovah has given]. 

1 A sonof Asaph (1 Chron. xxv. 2), the 
head of the fifth course of singers (12). 

2. A Levite sent with others by Jehosha- 
phat to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Chron. 
XVii. 8). 

3. Father of Jehudi (Jer. xxxvi. 14). 

4. Father of that Ishmael who assassinated 
Gedaliah (2 Kin. xxv. 23, 25). 
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Neth’i-nim, in A V Nethinims [given] 

Temple servants or slaves given by David 
and the princes for the service of the Levites 
(Ezra vill 20). Prior to their appointment, 
similar functions seem to have been dis- 
charged by the Midianites, whom Moses gave 
over to the Levites (Num. xxxi. 47), and at 
a subsequent period by the Gibeonites, whom 
Joshua assigned as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the house of God (Josh. 
1x 23). Even after the Nethinim were as- 
sociated with them or superseded them, the 
number of the Nethinim may have been too 
small for the elaborate temple services insti- 
tuted by David’s son and successor, and been 
increased ; for we find in the books of Ezra 
(i1 55-58) and Nehemiah (vu. 57-60) the chil- 
dren of Solomon’s servants, 2 e slaves, men- 
tioned after and numbered with the Neth- 
inim. Although they were organized by 
David, 1t was probably undera different name; 
for the word Nethinim occurs only in the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah, with a solitary 
passage in 1 Chronicles (ix. 2). They dis- 
charged the more menial duties required by 
the temple worship. Of the Nethinim and 
the children of Solomon's servants, 392 re- 
turned from captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii 58. Neh. vn 60), and 220 more with Ezra 
(Ezra viii 17-20) The Nethinim seem to 
have been naturalized foreigners rather than 
people of true Israelite descent (1 Chron. ix. 
2, Ezra ii 59; Neh vu. 61), and several of 
the names on the list of their leading men 
have a foreign aspect (Ezra ii. 43-54; Neh. 
vii 46-56). They were probably descendants 
of the Midianites and Guibeonites, who have 
been already mentioned, and of various 
bands of captives taken in war; they con- 
tinued to be designated by the name of the 
prince or tribe from whom they were taken, 
as the children of Sisera, of Rezin, of Meu- 
nim, and of Nephisim (Ezra i. 48, 50, 53; 
with 1 Chron v 19-21: 2 Chron. xxvi. 7). 
The children of Tabbaoth and Keros, and of 
Solomon's servants the children of the Soph- 
ereth (Ezra1i 43, 44,55), which mean the chil- 
dren of the rings, of the weaver’s comb, and 
of the scribal office, apparently denote the 
official duties in the temple which the men of 
these classes discharged Other names are 
those of progenitors ; and yet others seem to 
be the names of the native places of the cap- 
tives, as perhaps Nekoda, Harhur, Harsha 
(ver. 48, 51,52) Some of them lived on Ophel, 
a southern prolongation of the temple hill 
(Neh. iii. 26, 31; xi 3, 21), others im the vil- 
lages round about Jerusalem (Ezra ii. 70 ; 
Neh. vii. 73) Holding an official position 
at the temple, although the office was menial, 
they were exempt from impezial taxation 
(Ezia vi. 24). They seem to have adopted 
with some cordiality the covenant made at 
the instance of Nehemiah to worship Jehovah 
(Neh. x 28, 29). 

Ne-to’phah [dropping, falling in drops]. 

A town of Judah, evidently near Bethle- 
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mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii 28,29). Netopha- 
thites with Seraiah at their head were among 
the men who assembled loyally about Geda- 
liah, whom Nebuchadnezzar had made gov- 
ernor of Judah on the fall of Jerusalem 
(2 Kin. xxv. 23; Jer. xl. 8 seq.). Fifty-six 
of the town’s people returned after the exile 
(Ezra ii. 22). It was not orginally assigned 
to the Levites, but after the return its de- 
pendent villages were occupied by certain of 
them, including singers (1 Chron. ix. 16; 
Neh xii. 28). On the survey map it is located, 
with a query, at the ruin Umm Toba, the 
Om Tiba of Tobler, and the Antibeh of Van 
de Velde, 2 mules northeast of Bethlehem 
Beit Nettif has also been suggested It 
stands on a rocky crest, 12 miles west of Beth- 
lehem. The distance seems rather great. 
Neither Umm Toba nor Beit Nettif is the 
true counterpart etymologically of Netophah 

Ne-to’pha-thite, in A.V of Neh xn 28Ne- 
tophathi, the Hebiew form being preserved 

An inhabitant of Netophah (2 Sam. xx111. 
28). 

Net’tle. 

1. The rendering of the Hebrew Harul, 
burning plant, one that inflames. Men driven 
by want take refuge under it (Job xxx. 7). 
Along with the stinging nettle, Hebrew kim- 
mshon, it overspreads the sluggard’s un- 
weeded garden (Prov, xxiv. 31). In fact it 
springs up everywhere when cultivation of 
the land is neglected (Zeph. 11. 9). The 
plant cannot be identified R. V. places 
wild vetches on the margin. 

2 The rendering of the Hebrew Kimmosh 
in Is xxxiv. 13 and Hos ix.6 The rab- 
binical idea that the plant is a nettle has 
been generally adopted The Roman or pill 
nettle (Urtica pilulvfera) is found everywhere 
in Palestine. The Hebrew word itself is 
probably more general in signification and 
comprehends a large classof weeds A mod- 
ification of the word is kumm‘shon (Prov. 
xxiv. 31), which the English versions render 
thorns. 


New Moon. See Moon. 


New Tes’ta-ment. 

The second of the two portions into which 
the Bible is naturally divided. Testament 
represents the: Latin word testamentum, which 
is used to translate the Greek word duathéké, 
covenant (2 Cor 111.14) The N.T. embodies 
the new covenant of which Jesus was the 
Mediator (Heb ix. 15; cp x 16,17 and Jer. 
Xxxi. 31-34). The first covenant was dedi- 
cated with blood (Heb. ix. 19, 20), but was in 
no sense a testament: the second, while 
primarily a covenant was also a testament; 
that is, 11 was not merely dedicated with 
blood, but it required the death of the testa- 
tor to give it force It would not have had 
proper efficacy had not Jesus its Mediator 
died an atoning death. 


in Greek. This language had taken deep 
root in Palestine during the more than three 
centuries which had elapsed since the con- 
quest of the Holy Land by Alexander the 
Great; and the merits of the language itself 
and that of the literature which 1t enshrined, 
had given it the widest currency among edu- 
cated men throughout the Roman empire, 
though Greece had now for a considerable 
time lost its political independence. 

The original manuscripts of the books of 
the N T. and the copies made during the 
first three centuries have disappeared Papy- 
rus, which was commonly used for letters 
(2 John 12), soon wore out, and in the time 
of Diocletian, A. D. 303, 1t was customary for 
the persecutors of Christians to seek for 
copies of the Scriptures and destroy them. 
The art of printing was unknown, but tran- 
scribers laboriously multiplied copies The 
four gospels were most frequently transcribed, 
and after them the epistles of Paul. The 
Revelation was copied least often No fewer 
than 3791 ancient manuscript copies of the 
N. T. in whole or in part exist, their abun- 
dance markedly contrasting with the small 
numbher of the classical writers which have 
come down to our own day 

Corruptions of the text soon crept in 
Copyists were fallible, careless, and often 
imperfectly acquainted with Greek. Men 
of the patristic age and later were not gov- 
erned by the modern demand for scientific 
exactness, and they handled the text with 
considerable license. They attempted to 1m- 
prove the grammar and the style, to correct 
supposed errors in history and geography, to 
adjust the quotations from the O T to the 
Greek of the Septuagint, and to harmonize 
the gospels. They incorporated marginal 
notes, and they added to the gospel nar- 
ratives incidents obtained from authentic 
sources, aS John vn 53-vin. 1 and Mark 
xvi 9-20. The various readings which thus 
originated are very numerous. They number 
150,000 Nineteen-twentieths of these are, 
however, of no authority, being evidently 
not genuine, and only the merest fraction of 
the remainder are of any consequence as 
affecting the sense The very number of 
these readings, and the fact that they were 
made originally in different parts of the 
world, and from a variety of manuscripts, 
enables biblical students to detect and elimi- 
nate the errors, and approximate to the 
original text more closely than if the various 
readings were fewer. This tedious but nec- 
essary work has been carried out with un- 
tiring energy by textual critics. It is possible 
indirectly to gain access to the readings in 
manuscripts which have perished, for there 
were early versions of the N. T. in different 
languages, such as the Syriac and Latin, and 
quotations from the N. T. are found in the 
writings of the early Christians, especially 
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in Clement of Alexandria and Origen. In 
most cases these versions and citations were 
made from manuscripts not now existing, 
but the translation shows what the original 
must have been 

The N. T. manuscripts fall into two di- 
visions’ Uncials, in Greek capitals; at first 
without breathings or accents and with no 
separation between the different words, ex- 
cept occasionally to indicate the beginning 
of a new paragraph, and very little even be- 
tween the different lmes; and Cursives, in 
small running hand, and with divisions of 
words and lines The change between the 
two kinds of Greek writing took place about 
the tenth century Only five manuscripts 
of the N. T approaching to completeness sre 
more ancient than this dividing date. The 
first, designated by biblical cntics A, is the 
Alexandrian manuscript Though taken 
to Eugland by Cyni Luear, patriarch of 
Constantinople, as a present to Charles I, 1t 
1s beheved that 1t was written, not in that 
capital, but m Alexandria, whence its title 
Its date 1s believed to be the middle of the 
fifth century In addition to a large portion 
of the O T and the First Epistle of Clement 
and part of the Second, 16 contains the 
whole of the No T except Mat 1-xxv 5; 
John vi 50-vin 52, 2 Cor iv 13-xn 6 
The page is divided into two columns, 
and the text 1s marked off into chapters, 
Mark containing forty-eight The second, 
known as B, is the Vatican manuscript — It 
has been in the Vatican library at Rome from 
1475 or an eather period, but not till 1857 was 
an edition of 1t published, and that one, by 
Cardinal Mai, when issued, was uncritical 
and of little value But in 1889-90 a facsimile 
of 16 came forth, so that now it 1s fully ac- 
cessible to scholars The Vatican manuscript 
dates from the middle of the fourth century, 
if not even from an earlier period. Besides 
most of the O. T., it contains all the N T ex- 
cept Heb 1x 14, x11 25, 1 and 2 Tim, Titus, 
Philem.,and Rev’ It has three columns to 
the page, and 1s divided into short chapters, 
Matthew having 170 The third, C, or the 
Ephraem manuscript, is a palimpsest In 
the twelfth century the onginal wnting was 
washed out to make 100m for the text of sev- 
eral ascetic treatises of Ephraem the Synian. 
Traces of the older writing were, however, 
discernible, and 1n 1834 the original text was 
1evived by an application of prussiate of 
potash It is helieved that it belongs to the 
fifth century, and perhaps a slightly earlier 
period of 1t than the manuscript A. It con- 
tains portions of the O T. and five-eighths 
of the N T. The lines run across the page. 
The fourth, D, 1s the manuscript of Beza, to 
whom it belonged after it was taken from 
the abbey of St. Ireneeus in Lyons at the sack 
of the city in 1562. It is commonly dated 
in the sixth century. It contains the greater 
part of the Greek text of the gospels and The 
Acts, together with a Latin translation. It 


is for the most part the only witness 
among Greek manuscripts to a type of 
text which was widely current as early 
as the second century, and of which the 
other principal 1epresentatives are the Old 
Latin and the Old Syriac versions. It 18 
written stichometrically, 2. e, in single lines 
containing as many words as could be read 
ata breath, consistently with the sense The 
fifth, called 8 (the Hebrew first letter, aleph), 
is the Sinaitic manuscript, obtained in 1844 
and 1859 by Tischendorf from the monks be- 
longing to the convent of St Catherine on 
mount Sinai__Besides the major part of the 
O T, it contains the whole N. T. without 
a break together with the epistle of Bar- 
nabas and a large part of the Shepherd of 
Hermas The last twelve verses of Mark 
are lacking, but 1t 1s suspicious that the page 
where thev occur seems to he a cancel It 
was made in the fourth century. It has four 
columns to the page 

The cursive manuscripts, though numerous, 
are of too late date tostand on the same level 
for critical purposes as the uncials 

The first printed edition of the Greek N 
T actually published was that of Erasmus, 
who issued 1t 1n 1516 It was reprinted in 
1518, a second and more correct edition 
followed im 1519, a third 1n 1522, a fourth in 
1527 Cardinal Ximenes, the Roman Catho- 
lic primate of Spam, had been engaged for 
some years mm prepaiing an edition of the 
Greek N T, but various causes of delay 
kept it back from the world till 1521 or 1522. 
From bemg made at Alcala, called by the 
Romans Complutum, it 1s Known as the 
Complutensian edition Among other edi- 
tions of the Greek N T which followed, 
none were more celebrated than those of 
Robert Stephens of Paris They appeared 
in 1546, 1549, 1550, and 1551. Then Beza 
the reformer came upon the scene, and 
issued several editions of the Greek N. T 
between 1565 and 1604, based on Stephens’ 
third edition (1550), which in turn had been 
founded mainly on Erasmus’ fourth or fifth 
edition Stephens’ edition of 1550 is the 
tertus receptus in England, but on the conti- 
nent of Eurvope this designation and au- 
thority are generally given to the first 
Elzevir edition, printed at Leyden in 1624. 
This Elzevir text is mainly that of Stephens’ 
edition of 1550, from which it differs in 278 
places, including merely orthographic varia- 
tions It was mainly from Beza’s edition of 
1598 that the A V. of the English Bible was 
made. 

The division of the O and N. T. into our 
present chapters has been generally ascribed 
to Cardinal Hugo, who died in 1263, a 
Donmnican monk, who used it for his con- 
cordance to the Vulgate. Its application in 
this concordance certainly brought this di- 
vision into repute, and established the prac- 
tice of citing by chapters instead of referring 
to the book merely or to some prominent 
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narrative in the book (cp Mark ii. 26; xii. 
26: Rom xi 2); but there is reason to believe 
that the present division antedates Hugo, 
and was due to Stephen Langton, archbishop 
of Canterbury, who died in 1228. The di- 
vision of the N. T. into our present verses 
was made by Robert Stephens in the Greek 
N. T. which he published 1n 1551. The ‘rst 
Enghsh N. T to be so divided was Whitting- 
ham’s translation, Geneva, 1557, and the first 
Enghsh Bible so divided was the Geneva 
version of 1560. 

Ne-zi’ah [bright, pure, illustrious]. 

Founder of a family of Nethinim, mem- 
bers of which returned with Zerubbabel from 
the Babylonian captivity (Ezra 11. 54; Neh. 
¥ll 56). 

Ne’zib [statue, idol, military station]. 

A town 1n the lowland of Judah (Josh. xv. 
43) Beit Nusib, about 9 miles west-north- 
west of Hebron, 1s scarcely the site, for it 
is in the hill country. 


Nib’haz. 

An idol, one of two worshiped by the 
Avvites, a tribe brought with others from the 
Assyrian empire to colonize Samaria after 
the captivity of the ten tribes (2 Kim xvii. 
31). The Jewish rabbins derived the name 
from the Semitic root nabah, to bark, and 
considered that Nibhaz had the figure of a 
dog; but there is no reason to think that 
they were currect. 


Nib’shan [soft, level soil]. 
A town in the wilderness of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 62). Site unknown. 


Ni-ca’nor [victorious]. 

1. Son of Patroclus and one of the king’s 
friends whom Lysias, regent in western 
Syria during the absence of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, in 166 B. c. selected to lead the army 
tosuppress the Judean revolt (1 Mac. iil. 38 ; 
2 Mac. viii. 9) The Syrians were defeated 
Nicanor stood high 1n the favor of Demetrius 
I. also, and was appointed governor of Judea 
by him (1 Mac. vu. 26; 2 Mac. x1iv.12) He 
professed friendship for Judas Maccabeeus, 
but the Jew was not deceived. Nicanor en- 
gaged in battle with Judas at Capharsalama, 
and was slain in battle with him near Beth- 
eae 160 B. c. (1 Mac. vii. 27-49 ; 2 Mae xv. 
1-36). 

2. One of the seven men who were chosen 
in the church at Jerusalem to look after the 
Greek-speaking widows, and apparently the 
poor in general (Acts vi. 5). 


Nic-o-de’mus [victor over the people] 

A Pharisee and a member of the sanhe- 
drin. Convinced by the miracles which Jesus 
wrought that the teacher of Nazareth had 
come from God, he sought an interview with 
him; but by night, to escape observation or 
because the hour was convenient. Jesus ex- 
plained to him the nature of the new birth, 
and the love of God for the,world which 
prompted him to give his only begotten Son 
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that whosoever accepted him in faith might 
have eternal life (John 1ii. 1-21). Ata meet- 
ing of thesanhedrin, when the members began 
to denounce Jesus as an impostor, Nicodemus 
pointedly asked whether the law condemned 
a man unheard (vii. 50-52). Afte: the death 
of Christ Nicodemus took about a hundred 
pounds’ weight of myrrh and aloes, and aided 
1n preparing the body for burial (x1x. 39). 

Nic-o-la‘i-tans. 

A party or sect 1n the churches of Ephesus 
and Pergamos whose practice and doctrine 
are severely censured They held the doc- 
trine of Balaam, and taught that Christians 
were free to eat things offered to idols and 
commit the excesses of heathenism (Rev. 11 
6, 14,15) Presumably the Nicolaitans were 
the followers of some heresiarch called 
Nicolas There 1s no proof that he was the 
man of that name elected as one of the first 
seven deacons: although one tradition makes 
the deacon lapse into impurity and then be- 
come the head of an immoral sect; and an- 
other describes him as using unguarded lan- 
guage, which, though in itself innocent, was 
capable of being perverted to evil ends, and 
thus unwittingly orginating an immoral 
party with which he had nosympathy A sect 
of Nicolaitans existed among the Guosties, 
which may have grown out of these corrupt 
Christians of the apostolic age 


Nic-o-la/us, in A. V. and E R. V. Nic’o-las 
{victor over the people] 

A proselyte of Antioch, who was one of 
the seven elected at the instance of the apos- 
tles to look after the interests of the Greek- 
speaking widows and apparently the Chris- 
tian poor in general (Acts vi 5). 


Ni-cop’o-lis [city of victory] 

A place at which Paul, when he wrote the 
Epistle to Titus, hoped to winter (Titus 111 
12). The note appended to the epistle makes 
it sent from Nicopolis of Macedonia, but 1t 1s 
of no authority The place referred to in 
this postscript was situated on both sides of 
the river Nestus, which was the boundary 
line between Thrace and Macedonia It 1s 
now called Nikopi But the probability is 
that the Nicopolis at which Paul meant to 
winter was the town in Epirus, 4 miles from 
Actium, which Augustus founded in 30 B Cc. to 
commemorate his victory. Herod the Great 
built a number of its public edifices (Antig 
xvi 5,3). Its ruins remain at Prevesa. 

Ni’ger [black]. 

A Latin surname of Simeon, a prophet 
and teacher in the church of Antioch (Acts 
xiii. 1). 

Night. 

The period of darkness (Gen 1 5). It was 
divided into three watches: sunset to mid- 
night, midnight to cock-crow, cock-crow to 
sunrise (Lam ii. 19; Judg. vii. 19; Ex. xiv. 
24). The Greek and Roman division into 
four watches was in use in N. T. times (Luke 
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xii. 38; Mark vi. 48). At this period the 
night, from sunset to sunrise, was divided 
into twelve hours (cp. Acts xxii. 23). 


Night Hawk. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Tamush, vio- 
lent one; an unclean bird mentioned in Lev. 
x1 16, Deut xiv 15. It 1s doubtful what 
bird 15 meant The English versions make 
it the night hawk, which 1s another name for 
the night jar, better known as the goat- 
sucker (Caprimulqus europzus), or some spe- 
cles akin toit The Septuagint and Vulgate 
identify 1t with the owl. 


Night Mon/ster. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Lilith (Is. 
xxxlvy 14, R V Margin; in A V screech 
owl) The word in Hebrew means simply noc- 
turnal, and may denote any female nocturnal 
bird or beast. In Assyrian, 1t was applied to 
a nocturnal demon See under SATYR. 


Nile. 

The great river of Egypt (Is. xxiii. 3, in 
A V Sthor, Jer i: 18, margin of R V.); 
in Hebrew Shzhoo, dark, turbid, and Y‘or, 
stream. Its waters covered so vast an ex- 
panse, especially during the inundation, that 
1t 16 sometimes called a sea (Nah. 11 8) The 
ultimate sources of the river are the streams 
which feed the Victoria Nyanza in equa- 
tonal Afmea But the Nile in a narrower 
sense, as it presents those peculiarities which 
have made 1t famous, 1s formed by the con- 
fluence of the White and the Blue Nile at 
the town of Khartum , from which point to 
its principal mouths at Damiettaand Rosetta, 
a distance of upwards of 1800 miles, it trav- 
erses an absolutely barren country and re- 
celves one tributary only, the Atbara, on the 
east side, about 180 miles below Khartum. 
The hanks rise several hundred feet and at 
places to upwards of 1000 feet, resembling 
two large canal embankments, and wall the 
valley all the way to Cairo, where they di- 
verge abruptly toward the east and north- 
west and face the protruded delta <A short 
distance above Assuan,the ancient Syene, a 
nidge of granite, extending for 180 miles from 
east to west, lies athwart the mver’s course. 
The stream breaks through this barrier, 
plunges down the rocks of the last or, on as- 
cending the river, first cataract, and enters 
the bounds of ancient Egypt All above that 
cataract was Ethiopia ; all below was Egypt. 
The granite of this transverse ridge is col- 
ored , 1t is the well-known lhght-brown stone 
of which so many of the polished statues of 
the Pharaohs are made Below Cairo the 
river divides and seeks the sea by several 
great channels These mouths are now two, 
the Damictta and the Rosetta; but formerly 
they numbered seven, of which the most 
important were the eastern or Pelusiac, the 
western or Canopic, and the middle or Seben- 
nytic (Herod. ii. 17). 

As the river pursues its tortuous course 
through thirsty land, much of its water 1s 
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consumed by evaporation and infiltration, 
and still more by the extensive system of ir- 
rigating canals The loss at the time of the 
inundation within Egypt proper 1s about one- 
third of the total volume. 

This annual overflow is the famous feature 
of the Nile. Its occurrence mm a rainless re- 
gion was mysterious to the ancients (Herod. 
u 19-25). It 1s explained by the fact that 
all the sources of the Nile he within the region 
cf abundant periodical rains. These fall co- 
flously on the sources of the White Nile 
about the time of the equinoxes, and in 
Abyssinia a little later The Abyssinian 
rains, being nearer the mouth, cause a first 
rise, which reaches Egypt about the middle 
of June. This 1s followed in the course of a 
month by a sudden increase, due to the 1n- 
flux of the rising waters of the White Nile, 
when the river begins to swell steadily in 
volume with a resulting inundation which 
commences in the latter part of August. 
Toward the end of September the water 
ceases to rise, remaining at about the same 
height for a fortnight or more, but during 
the first half of October 1t rises again and 
attains its highest level During a good 1n- 
undation it reaches a height of 40 fect at As- 
suan and of 23 to 27 at Cairo About the end 
of November most of the fields are left dry 
and covered with a fresh layer of rch brown 
slime; this is the time when the lands are 
put under culture. Occasionally inundation 
does not take place. Tradition was current 
and found record in an inscription on the 
rocks at Sahel, an island of the first cataract, 
that mm the reign of Toser or Toser-Sa, a 
Pharaoh of the third dynasty, the inunda- 
tion failed for seven years and a sore famine 
resulted. It failed for seven years in the 
time of Joseph (Gen xl 54); and it failed 
likewise for seven years in the reign of the 
caliph el-Mustansir, the resulting famine 
reaching its height A bp 1070. 

In the time of the Pharaohs the Egyptian 
agricultural year was divided into three 
equal parts; the period of the inundation 
(from the end of June to the end of October), 
that of the growing of the crops (from the end 
of October to the end of February), and that 
of the harvest (from the end of February to 
the end of June) 


Nim/’rah [limpid and wholesome water]. 
An abbreviation of Beth-nimrah (cp. Num. 
xxxu. 3 with 36) ; see BETH-NIMRAH. 


Nim’rim [perhaps, a plural of Nimrah, 
limpid waters, or an abnormal plural for 
leopards]. 

A locality in Moab, noted for its waters 
(Is. xv 6; Jer. xlvni 34). Opinion as to its 
identification is divided between Beth-nim- 
rah in the Jordan valley and the wady 
Nemeirah, near the southern end of the 
Dead Sea, where the ruins of a town Nemei- 
rah, the leopard, exist Tristram locates 
the site higher up the valley, where it is said 
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there is an old Moabite city with the name 
Springs of Nemeirah It has many well- 
watered gardens still in cultivation. 


Nim/rod. 

A Cushite, a mighty hunter and a potent 
monarch, the beginning of whose original 
kingdom embraced Babel, Erech, Accad, and 
Calneh, cities in the land of Shinar (Gen. x. 
8-10, Mic v.6). The only ancient king of 
Babylonia known, who fits this description, 
and was at the same time celebrated in tradi- 
tion and song, was Izdubar or, as there 1s reason 
to pronounce his name, Gilgamesh. He treed 
Babylonia from the oppressive rule of the 
Elamites and became king of Erech He 
was a slaye1 of wild beasts, and his encoun- 
ters with animals, not less than his exploits 
in war, were embodied 10 a poem, and formed 
a favorite subject fur engraver and sculptor. 
His life became embellished With legend, and 
he was occasionally addressed in prayer by 
men of after ages; but through all the attn- 
butes which accumulated about him the fact 
remained clearly discerned that he was a 
mortal man There is, however, no proof 
that Nimrod and Gilgamesh are identical, 
and the attempt to establish a relationship 
between their names has thus far proved 
fruitless. 


Nim/’shi [perhaps, drawn out, or active, 
lively]. 

An ancestor of Jehu (1 Kin xix. 16; 2 
Kin. ix 2), who was generally designated 
the son of Nimshi. 


Nin’e-veh. 

The capital of the Assyrian empire The 
Hebrews embraced the entire population 
which was collected about the capital, and 
occupied the district at the confluence of the 
Tigris and the Upper Zab under the designa- 
tion of Nineveh the great city (Gen x. 11, 
12; Jon. i 2; ni. 3; Judith i 1) Nineveh 
in the narrower sense stood on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris, at the mouth of a small 
tributary which is now known as the Khosr, 
about 27 miles ahove the confluence of 
the Zah with the main stream It was 
built by a people of Babyloman origin 
(Gen. x 11). Its tutelary deity was the god- 
dess Ishtar, to whom from a very early 
period a temple had existed in the place. 
This sanctuary engaged the attention of 
Shamshiramman about 1800 B.c, and after 
falling into decay, was rebuilt with splendor 
by Ashuruballit about 1400 B c. Asshur, 60 
miles south of Nineveh and on the opposite 
bank of the river, was the ancient seat of 
government; but Shalmaneser erected a pal- 
ace at Nineveh about 1300 B. c., and made it 
his capital, and from that period it was 
Jooked upon as the chief city of Assyria. 
Ashurnasirpal and his successor Shalmaneser, 
whose united reigns extended from about 
885 to 825, had palaces in both Nineveh and 
Calah, and resided sometimes in one place, 
sometimes in the other. Their successors 


dwelt in Nineveh in the broad sense; but 
the palace was not always in Nineveh proper, 
but was often erected in one of the suburbs, 
as Calah or Dur-sharrukin or Tarbisu. The 
Assyrians were great warriors, and the spoils 
of the conquered cities and nations were 
brought to the capital and used to embellish 
it It was also the center of some literary 
activity. About 650 B.c. Ashurbanipal gath- 
ered a great library, consisting of documents 
inscribed on clay tablets, which related to 
history, ritual, incantation, astronomy, math- 
ematics. It was composed for the most part 
of copies of older works, which had been 
brought from Babylonia. The prophet Na- 
hum calls Nineveh the bloody city (iii. 1), 
both because of the wars which 1t had waged 
for centuries with the surrounding nations, 
and because of the cruelty which was prac- 
ticed by the victors Ashurnasirpal, for ex- 
ample, was accustomed after his victories to 
cut off the hands and feet, and the wuoses 
and ears, and put out the eyes of his cap- 
tives, and to raise mounds of human heads 
In 625 B c, when the Assyrian empire began 
to decline in vigor, Nabopolassar, governor 
of Babylon, declared himself independent, 
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and about 606 Bz. c. the Umman-manda, fierce 
nomadic peoples of the far northeastern 
lands, acting in confederation with Nabopo- 
lassar, descended upon the plain and by their 
own might captured and destroyed Nineveh. 
They were greatly aided by a sudden rise of 
the Tigris, which carried away a great part 
of the city walland rendered the place inde- 
fensible. So complete was the desolation 
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that in classic times the departed Nineveh 
became like a myth. Yet all the while part 
of the city lay buried under mounds of ap- 
parent rubbish. Rich, English resident at 
Bagdad, inspected the mound called Kou- 
yunjik, on the eastern bank of the Tigris, in 
1820, and became convinced that 1t concealed 
the ruins of Nineveh. In 1843 Botta, French 
consul at Mosul, on the western bank of the 
Tigris, began to make excavations He was 
soon diverted to Khorsabad, 10 mules off, the 
site of Dur-sharrukin Between 1845 and 
1850 Layard commenced operations at Nim- 
roud, 18 miles south of Kouyunjik, then 
he made excavations at the latter place itself, 
which proved to be the site of Nineveh. 
George Smith conducted further excavations 
at the place from 1873 to 1876, and after his 
death the work was taken up and extended 
to other mounds by Rassam The walls of 
Nineveh have been traced, and indicate a 
city 3 miles in length by less than a mile 
and a half in breadth, containing an area of 
about 1300 English acres But, as already 
said, the Hebrews and perhaps other foreign- 
ers were accustomed to meclude under the 
name of Nineveh the complex of cities 
which included besides Nineveh Calah, 18 
miles south, Resen between Calah and Nine- 
veh, and Rehoboth-Ir, broad places or suburb 
of the city, which 1s perhaps identical with 
Rebit Nina, suburb of Nineveh, which lay 
to the northeast of the city. These are the 
four places which are enumerated 1n Gen x. 
11, 12 as composing the great city. But they 
were not the only towns which sprang up m 
the environs of Nineveh  Yarinyja, on the 
river directly south of Nineveh, maiks an 
ancient site, and near the Tigris, 3 miles 
above Nineveh, was Tarbisu, with a royal 
palace, beginning the imposing line of habi- 
tations and walled towns which extended 
along the river southward to Calah. Back 
from the river, northeast of Nineveh and be- 
yond Rebit Nina, at the foot of the eastern 
mountains, was Dur-shariukin or Sargon’s 
burg, a town about as large as Calah, built 
about 707 B C,and containing a great palace. 
Seven miles southeast, and also at the foot of 
the eastern mountain, was another town 
scarcely inferior in size to Calah. Its ancient 
name 1s unknown, but 1t 1s situated hard by 
Baasheihah. It was one of a series of towns 
which extended to Calah Birtelleh, 6 
miles south, probably marks the site of an 
ancient town, and Keremlis, 3 mules far- 
ther on, is known to do so. Imgurbel, with 
its palace and temple which Ashurnasirpal 
adorned, was 6 miles south of the latter 
place, and was 9 miles from Calah Other 
towns and villages dotted the plain within 
the bounds which have been thus defined. 
It may be that Diodorus Siculus, of the first 
century B. C., is citing an authentic tradi- 
tion when he states that Nineveh formed a 
quadrangle measuring 150 stadia by 90, or 
480 in circuit, about 60 miles. Strabo, a few 
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years later, says that it was much larger 
than Babylon. 

Ni’san [Assyrian Nisannu, probably open- 
ing, beginning]. 

The name given after the captivity to 
Abib, the first month of the year (Neh. 1i. 1; 
Esth. iii.7). It nearly corresponds to March. 
See YEAR. 


Nis’roch. 

A god worshiped by Sennacherib It was 
in the temple of Nisroch at Nineveh that he 
was assassinated (2 Kin xix 37; Is xxxvn 
38). Nuisroch 1s the Hebrew pronunciation 
of thename Perhaps 1t represents the As- 
syrian god Nusku, or 1s composite and con- 
tains the name of the god Ashur. 

Ni’ter. 

Saltpeter, potassium nitrate; but among 
the ancients sodium carbonate and potassium 
carbonate It is an alkali (Prov. xxv. 20), 
and in solution was used in washing clothes 
(Jer. 1. 22). 

No and in R V once No-amon (Nah. iu 8) 
[Egyptian nu-da, the large city, or nu-amen, 
Amon’s city] 

The Egyptian city of Thebes, often called 
by this name on the monuments Herodotus 
found its distance from On to be a voyage of 
nine days up the river (11 9). After the ex- 
pulsion of the Hyvksos from Egypt, Aahmes 
I, the founder of the eighteenth dynasty, 
turned his attention to the reorganization 
and improvement «f the kingdom, and among 
other works embellished Thebes. The city 
ut once rose to chief importance as the capi- 
tal of the new empire, and became large, 
splendid, and populous. Homer speaks ‘of 
its hundred gates (Iiiad ix 381) Its tutelary 
divinity was Amon, and the high priest of 
Amon was second only to the king = It re- 
mained the center of Egyptian civilization 
and power until, first, Esarhaddon, king of 
Assyria, conquered Egypt, in 672 B Cc, and, 
afterwards, Ashurbanipal, his son and suc- 
cessor, subjugated the country and plundered 
the city in 664 B c (Nah.in &). But even 
after that disaster, Thebes long remained a 
place of importance (Jer. xlv1 25; Ezek 
xxx. 14-16, Herod ii. 3; ni 10). It was 
finally destroyed utterly by the Roman pre- 
fect, Cornelius Gallus, for its participation in 
the revolt of Upper Egypt in 30-29 B ¢ 
against oppressive Roman taxation Splendid 
remains of the city, consisting of temples, 
obelisks, sphinxes, etc, still exist at Luxor 
and Karnak, on the eastern, and Kurna and 
Medinct-Habu, on the western side of the 
river West of what was the site of the 
city there is a gorge cut into the lower lime- 
stone which contains the tombs of the ancient 
Theban kings. 


No-a-di’ah [Jehovah hath met]. 

1. Son of Binnui. He was one of those 
who took charge of the gold and silver 
vessels brought by Ezra and the returned 
captives from Babylon (Ezra viii. 33). 
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2. A prophetess whose evil vaticinations 
were intended to frighten Nehemiah (Neh. 
vi. 14). 


No’ah I., in A. V. of Matthew and Luke 
Noe [rest] 

Son of Lamech of the posterity of Seth 
(Gen. v. 28, 29). The reason for bestowing 
the name Noah is stated in words which 
bear some resemblance to the name in 
sound. He called him Noah, saying: ‘‘ This 
same shall comfort us (y’nah*menu) for our 
work and for the toil of our hands, because 
of the ground which the Lord hath cursed.” 
This method 1s one of several which are em- 
ployed by the Hebrew writers The refer- 
ences to the years of Noah’s life are capable 
of several explanations, In accordance with 
ancient methods of statement and of con- 
structing genealogical registers. Several 
methods are mentioned in the article on 
CHRONOLOGY. The application of the first 
two of these to the data referring to Noah 1s 
simple and needs no explanation. The third 
method is more intricate, but is also appli- 
cable According to it, m the family of 
Lamech, 182 years after it succeeded to the 
position of prominence among the children 
of Seth and became the family through 
which the church descended, a son was born 
whom his father called Noah, saying. “This 
one shall comfort us’’ Long afterwards, 
among the descendants of this child of hope, 
who are collectively callea Noah, just as the 
descendants of Israel were frequently called 
Israel, appeared one in whom the hopes were 
realized, who proved a comforter, whose con- 
duct and worship were rewarded by God's 
promise not to curse the ground again for 
wicked man’s sake nor to smite any more 
everything living, who built the ark and 
who was the family’s head and representa- 
tivel/ He is referred to by the tribal name 
His eldest son was about 100 years old when 
the flood came. This event occurred in the 
six hundredth year of Noah, that is, 600 
years after the family which was spoken of 
4g Noah had attained to leadership. If the 
hird method is the true one, such 1s its ap- 
lication to the record concerning Noah. 

Noah was a just man and, like Enoch, 
valked with God (Gen vi. 9). Butit wasa 
ime of almost universal apostasy. It was 
in age of religions indifference, when even 
she sons of God had become worldly and in 
sontracting marriage chose hy the outward 
ippearance rather than by the disposition of 
the heart (vi. 2), and when men generally 
were living for the present moment, eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage (Mat. xxiv. 38). It was also an age 
that was defiant of God: there was secret 
hostility of the heart; men formed their 
plans without regard to God, every imagina- 
tion and device of man’s heart was evil 
(Gen. vi. 5); there was open defiance also; 
the earth was filled with violence, the strong 


oppressed the weak (11). 
corrupt that God purposed to destroy man- 
kind; but a respite apparently of 120 years 


The age was so 


was given (3) By his exemplary life at 
least, Noah was a preacher of righteousness 
(2 Pet in. 5). To him God, the creator and 
judge of all, revealed his purpose to destroy 
man, and commanded him to build an ark 
to save himself and his family and keep 
alive the vanous kinds of animals, for a 
flood of waters was to overwhelm the land. 
Noah did so When the ark was finished, 
Jehovah, God of redemption, bade Noah 
enter the ark with his family and provide 
for their use the clean animals which they 
needed for food and sacrifice; and he who 
had created the beasts and the birds had 
them also go by pairs into the vessel for the 
preservation of their species. The same God 
of redemption shut Noah in. Then the flood 
broke in all its violence. See FLoop. When 
at length the judgment purposed by the 
creator and governor of the universe was ac- 
complished he remembered Noah and made 
the waters to assuage. After catching the 
first glimpse of the mountain tops, Noah 
waited the same length of time as the storm 
had raged, and then sent forth birds to 
discover whether the waters were abated 
from the surface of the earth. When he 
learned that they were, he tarried yet in the 
ark, waiting until God should bid him dis- 
embark. On New Year’s day he removed 
the covering and saw that the ground was 
dry, but 1t was eight weeks longer before 
God bade him go forth. Then he built an 
altar and offered burnt offerings to the God 
of his redemption, who accepted the worship 
and purposed 1n his heart not to curse the 
ground again and smite every living thing 
on account of man’s wickedness. God pro- 
ceeded to reveal this purpose. As he had 
blessed Adam when he created him and had 
commanded that he be fruitful and multiply, 
so now at the beginning of a new world he 
blessed Noah and bade him be fruitful He 
also laid injunctions on the head of the new 
race; but of the seven precepts of Noah, as 
they are called, which were regarded by the 
Jews as antecedent to the law and the ob- 
servance of which was required of all pros- 
elytes, three only are expressly mentioned 
here: the abstinence from blood, the prohihi- 
tion of murder, and the recognition of the 
civil authority (Gen. ix. 4-6) The remain- 
ing four, the prohibition of idolatry, blas- 
phemy, incest, and theft, rested on the gen- 
eral sense of mankind. God further, im 
revealing his purpose not to curse the ground 
again for man’s sake, pledged himself not to 
cut off all flesh again by the waters of a 
flood and adopted the rainbow as the sign of 
the engagement by which he had bound 
himself (8-17). v 

Noah naturally devoted himself to agri- 
culture. Among other works he planted a 
vineyard, and he drank himself drunk on 
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the wine. His son Ham mocked at his dis- 
giace, but the other sons sought to protect 
their father When Noah recovered, and 
learned what had occurred, with insight into 
character, and with that knowledge which 
he had derived before the flood of God’s 
ordination that the evil propensities of 
parents descend to children and that God 
blessed the righteous in their generations 
(Ex. xx. 5,6), he foretold degradation among 
the posterity of Ham, for some reason 
singling out one only of Ham’s sons, pre- 
dicted the subjection of this branch of the 
tribe to the descendants of the high-minded 
and godly brothers, prorounced the divine 
blessing on the families of Shem and Japheth, 
and announced especially their united ser- 
vice of Jehovah, God of Shem (Gen ix 20- 
27); see CANAAN, JAPHETH, and SHEM. 
Noah lived, or the family which he repre- 
sented continued its leadership, for 350 years 
after the flood (Gen 1x 28). Then the Semites, 
as distinguished from the other descendants 
of Noah, became the leading family and the 
line m which the church descended The 
flood seems to be referred to 1n Ps xxix 10, 
where mabbul, the special word for the flood, 
is used Isaiah (liv 9) and Ezekiel (xiv 14) 
huth allude to Noah. Our Lord compares 
the days ot Noah to those which should pre- 
cede his own second coming (Mat xxiv 37); 
the patriarch’s faith is commended in Heb. 
x1. 7, and Peter twice alludes to the eight 
saved from the deluge when it overwhelmed 
the ungodly (1 Pet 111. 20; 2 Pet 11 5) The 
Greeks and Romans had a story about a flood 
from which only two people were saved, 
Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha; and this 
Deucalion may be Noah under a different 
name. However this may be, the Baby- 
lonians at any rate preserved a tradition of 
the same flood of which the Hebrews had 
knowledge. They called the hero of it 
Sitnapishtim and Atrahasis. See FLoop 


No’ah II. [a moving, wandering]. 

A daughter of Zelophehad (Num. xxvi. 33, 
xxvii. 1; xxxvi. 11; Josh. xvii. 3). 

No-a’mon. See No. 


Nob [elevation]. 

A town of the priests (1 Sam. xxii. 19), in 
the territory of Benjamin (Neh. xi. 32), on 
the north and apparently within sight of 
Jerusalem (Is. x. 32). After the capture of 
the ark, the tabernacle was for a time pitched 
at Nob, with Ahimelech as high priest. He 
was ignorant of the variance between Saul 
and David, and when the latter came to Nob, 
Ahimelech allowed him and his men to eat 
the showbread and gave him the sword of 
Goliath. This act was reported to Saul, who 
summoned the pnests and had them slain, 
and smote Nob, men, women, and children 
with the sword. Abiathar, however. escaped 
and told David (1 Sam. xxi., xxii) The 
place was inhabited after the exile (Neh. xi. 
32), but its site has not been identified. 
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Robinson contents himself with locating it 
“ somewhere upon the ridge of the mount 
of Olives, northeast of the city.” 

No’bah [barking]. 

1. A Manassite, presumably, who captured 
the town of Kenath, on the western slope 
of the Jebel Hauran,and gave 1t his own name 
(Num xxxii 42). The old name was prob- 
ably ere long restored See KENATH 

2. A town mentioned in connection with 
the Gadite town of Joghehah A road lead- 
ing to the country of the nomads passed 
on the east (Judg. viu. 11) The site of 
Nobah is accordingly to be sought near the 
boundary between Gad and the Arabian 
desert 

No’bai, in A. V and margin of R V. Ne- 
bai, which 1s the traditional pronunciation 

Oue of the chiefs of the people who with 
Nehemiah sealed the covenant (Neh. x. 19). 


Nod [in Hebrew, wandering, exile] 

A district on the east of Eden to which 
Cain went and there abode (Gen. iv. 16). 
Not identified. 

No’dab [nobility]. 

An Arab tribe of the Syrian desert, to 
judge from their alles (1 Chron v. 19). 


No’e. See NOAH. 

No’gah [brilliance] 

A son of David (1 Chron iii 7, xiv 6). 

No’hah [rest]. 

The fourth son of Benjamin (1 Chron. viii 
2), who, however, did not give rise to a tribal 
family. He 1s not mentioned among those 
who accompanied Jacob into Egypt, probably 
because he was born after the migration into 
Egypt. Keil offers a different explanation. 
He supposes that Nohah either is another 
name for Shephupham (Num. xxvi 39,R V), 
or else was a celebrated chief who was de- 
scended from Shephupham and whose name 
supplanted Shephupham as the designation 
of the family. 


Non. See NUN 
Noph. See MEMPHIS. 


No’phah [possibly, a breeze]. 

A Moabite town (Num. xxi. 30), not else- 
where mentioned The text is open to ques- 
tion 

Nose Jew’el. 

A jewel mserted, generally by means of 
a ring, into the side of the nostril for orna- 
ment (Is. iii 21, R. V ). 

Nose Ring. 

A ring worn as an ornament, especially by 
women (R V of Gen xxiv 47; Ezek xvi 
12) It was inserted through the partition 
between the nostnis or in the side of the 
nose 

Num/ber and Nu’mer-al. 

There is no evidence that the ancient He- 
brews used figures todenote numbers. The nu- 
merals which occur in the present text of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, in the Siloam inscription, 
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and on the Moabite stone, are spelled in full. 
The Hebrews employed the letters of the 
alphabet to represent numerals as early as 
Maccabsean times, using aleph for one, beth 
for two This practice is exhibited on the 
coins of Simon; see Money In the Na- 
bathean inscriptions of the first century the 
numerals are generally spelled, but they are 
occasionally represented by signs, upright 
strokes for the smaller units, a figure like 5 
without the upper horizontal arm for five, 
and other marks. In the Aramaic inscrip- 
tions of the same period at Palmyra signs are 
also used. On the lion weights, which were 
used by Aramsean traders in Nineveh in the 
eighth century B C, the weight 1s indicated 
by upright strokes for the units and a hori 
zontal stroke for ten. In yet earlier cen- 
tunes the Assyrians and Babylonians used 
cuneiform signs to indicate number 

Numbers were used symbolically and con- 
ventionally. Three had apparently no sym- 
bolism ; but emphasis was conventionally ex- 
pressed by it; as ‘‘The temple of the Lord, 
the temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord, are these” (Jer. vii 4), ‘‘O earth, 
earth, earth” (xxi. 29), ‘‘I will overturn, 
overturn, overturn it” (Ezek xxi. 27), 
‘Holy, holy, holy ” (Is. vi. 3), and the triple 
blessing (Num vi 24-26). The threefold 
character of the baptismal formula and the 
apostolic benediction resulted from the doc- 
trine of the Trinity (Mat. xxvni.19, 2 Cor. 
xili. 14). Four does not play an important 
part. Four corners or quarters of the earth 
were recognized, north, south, east, and west 
(Is. x1 12), and hence four winds (Dan. vii. 
2), and four chariots (Zech vi 1, 5). Seven 
was early a sacred number among the Sem- 
ites (Gen 11.2; iv 24; xxi 28). It did not 
derive its character from the fact that 1t was 
equal to three plus four. Not amthmetical, 
but religious considerations were involved ; 
see SABBATH. Ten was recognized as a com- 
plete number, and was constantly used as 
such ; there were ten commandments (Ex. 
Xxxiv. 28), ten antediluvian and ten puost- 
diluvian patriarchs (see CHRONOLOGY), and 
a tenfold division of the book of Genesis. 
Twelve was the basis of the duodecima! sys- 
tem of the Babylonians, and as a result found 
cmployment in common life. Something of 
it was probably inherited by the Hebrews, 
and was enhanced by the fact that the tribes 
of Israel were twelve. Forty was a round 
number much in vogue (Ex. xxiv. 18; 1 Kin. 
x1x. 8; Jonah iii. 4; Mat. iv. 2; and CHRro- 
NOLOGY ITI. 


Num’bers. 

The fourth book of the Pentateuch. In 
the Hebrew Scriptures it is named “In the 
wilderness” (see Num i, 1). Its modern 
designation originated with the Greek trans- 
ators, and was chosen on account of the two 
enumerations of the people which the book 
relates; the first at Sinai in the second year 


of the exodus, the second on the Jordan in 
the fortieth year. 

It may be divided into three main sections: 
1 In the wilderness at Sinai (1. 1-x. 11). 
Census of the people, exclusive of the Le- 
vites, with assignment of a place for each 
tribe in the encampment (i. i1 ); census of 
the Levites, their location in the camp, and 
specific duties (111,1v) The unclean re- 
moved from the camp (v. 1-4). Law that 
the restitution for a trespass go to the priest 
in case the person wionged, to whom it or- 
dinarily went, has died and 1s without heirs 
(5-10). Laws about jealousy and Nazirites, 
and form of the priest’s blessing (v. 11-v1 ). 
Offering of the princes at the dedication of 
the tabernacle (v1). The place of the seven 
lamps (vill. 1-4). Consecration of the Levites 
(5-22), and the age of ente1ing service (23- 
26); see LEVITES Observance of the pass- 
over and law of the supplementary celebra- 
tion (1x. 1-14). The guiding pillar of cloud 
(15-23) and silver signal trumpets (x 1-10). 
2 On the way from Sina to the Jordan 
(x 11-xxi. 35). Order of march (x. 11-28). 
Hobab invited to go with Israel] (29-32). A 
stage of the journey (33, 34). Words used 
when the ark set forward and when 1t rested 
(35, 36). Murmurs against the manna, seventy 
elders to aid Moses, descent of quails (xi.). 
Miriam’s leprosy (xii.). At Kadesh: the 
spies and their report, the people faithless 
and condemned to die in the wilderness 
(xiii, xiv) Supplementary legal spectifica- 
tions (xv). Rebellion of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram ; and related events (xvi., xvii ) ; 
in consequence, duties and privileges of the 
priests and Levites affirmed (xviu.). Law 
for purification of those defiled by contact 
with a dead body (x1x.). Return to Kadesh: 
death of Miriam, sin of Moses and Aaron, 
embassy to Edom (xx 1-21). Death of Aaron, 
journey from mount Hor around Edom to 
plains of Moab, fiery serpents, conquest of 
the country east of the Jordan (xx. 22-xx1. 
35). 3. At Shittim opposite Jericho (xxii. 1- 
xxxvi 13). Balaam (xxii.-xxiv.). Sin of 
Baal-peor (xxv) Census of the new gener- 
ation (xxvi). Laws regarding inheritance 
by daughters (xxv11. 1-11). Public announce- 
ment of Joshua as Moses’ successor (12-23). 
Further regulation of the daily offerings and 
of vows (xxviii.-xxx.). War with Midian 
(xxx1). Assignment of the conquered coun- 
try east of Jordan to the Reubenites, Gadites, 
and half-tribe of Manasseh (xxx1i.). Itiner- 
ary from Egypt to Shittim (xxxii). Bound- 
aries of the land and a commission on allot- 
ment (xxxiv.). Laws of the cities of refuge 
(xxxv ). Supplementary law concerning in- 
heritance by daughters (xxxvi ). 

The book of Numbers is recognized by all 
schools of criticism to reflect the same social 
conditions and laws as Leviticus. 


Nu-moe/’ni-us [pertaining to the ncwmoon]). 
A Jew, son of Antiochus and a member of 
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the senate (Antiq. xiii 5, 8), sent as ambassa- 
dor to Rome and Sparta in 144 B c by Jona- 
than Maccabeus, and dispatched a second 
time to Rome by Simon in 1408 c. (1 Mac. 
xii. 16; xiv. 24; xv. 15). 

Nun, in A V and Hebrew text once Non 
(1 Chron vii 27) [fish]. 

1. Father of Joshua, the military leader 
(Ex xxxili 11: Josh i 1), descended through 
Tahan and perhaps Benah from Ephraim 
(1 Chron. vn 27) 

2. The fourteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet English N has the same origin 
and represents itin anghcized Hebrew names 
It heads the fourteenth section of Ps cxix, 
in which section each verse of the original 
begins with this letter. 


Nurse. 

1 A wet nurse, meneketh, employed to 
suckle an infant (Ex u 7-9; 2 Kin x1 2). 
Deborah, who had nursed Rebekah, remained 
an honored servant 1n the fanuly (Gen xxiv. 
ov, XAxv 8), as was frequently the case 
(Odyssey a1x. 15, 251). 

2 A male or female attendant, ’omen, who 
acted as nurse, 7 ¢, had the care of small 
children, either when infants (Num x1 12, 
Ruth iv. 16) or when older but still helpless 
(2 Sam. iv. 4). 

Nuts. 

1 The rendering of the Hebrew Botnim, 
pistachio nuts (Gen. xl 11, R V margin). 
The true pistachio tree (Pistacia vera) belongs 
to the order Anacardiacexe (anacards or tere- 
binths) Its leaves have, asa rule, three or four 
leaflets Its fruit, which 1s a little less than 
an inch in diameter, consists of a bony shell 
surrounded by a dry covering and enclosing 
a sweet, somewhat oily kernel. The nuts are 
eaten like almonds or used for making con- 
fectionery§ It 15 a native of western Asia, 
from which 1t has been introduced into 
southern Europe It is not now common in 
Palestine. Jacob sent some of its fruit, 
with other vegetable produce, as a present to 
the Egyptian prime minister (Gen xlin 11). 

2 The rendering of the Hebrew word 
’egoz, walnut (Song vi 11) The walnut tree 
(Juqlans regia), 1n America distinguished as 
the English walnut, 1s native from the Cau- 
casus to the mountains of northern India. 
It 1s cultivated in Galilee and along the 
slopes of Lebanon and of Hermon. 

Nym/phas [sacred to the muses] 

A Christian at Laodicea or Colosse, to 
whom Paul sent salutation (Col. iv. 15). 


QO. 


1 A rendering of the Hebrew word ’£Elah, 
a strong tree. The Hebrew word occurs in 
fifteen passages of the O T. In three of 
these it serves as a geographical designation 
and is treated as a proper name, valley of 


Elah (1 Sam. xvii. 2, 19; xxi. 9; R. V. mar- 
gin, terebinth In two passages, where it is 
assuciated with another word, ’allon, which 
is rendered oak, it is translated terebinth in 
R V, but teil tree and elms in A. V. (Is. vi. 
13; Hos. iv 13). In the remaining ten pas- 
sages 1t is rendered oak, with terebinth on 
the margin of R. V. 

2. The rendering of the Hebrew ’Elon, 
strong one, in the text of nine passages of 
the R V, terebinth beimg placed on the 
margin. The A V, following the Targums 
and Vulgate, uniformly renders ’elon, by 
plain, but on the margin of Judg ix 6 it 
substitutes oak. There were the oak of 
Moreh (Gen. x1i 6; Deut. x1 30), the oak of 
Mamre (Gen. x1ii 18; xiv 13; xvili. 1), the 
oak in Zaanannim (Judg iv. 11), the oak of 
the pillar that was in Shechem (1x. 6), the 
oak of the augurs (ix 37, R V. margin), and 
the oak of Tabor (1 Sam. x 3). 

3. The rendering of the Hebrew word ’£!, 
strong tree, in Is 1 29. 

4 The uniform and doubtless correct ren- 
dering of the Hebrew word’ Allon. It occurs 
In eight passages, and was a species of oak 
assuciated with Bashan (Is u. 13; Ezek. 
xxvu 6, Zech. x1 2). Under a tree of this 
species near Bethel Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, 
was buried (Gen xxxv. 8) It was probably 
the prickly oak (Quercus coccrfera) ; see illus- 
tration, article ABRAHAM 

5 The rendering, probably correct, of the 
Hebrew word ‘Allah (Josh xxiv. 26). 

Oak 1s the meaning of ’allon, for it was a 
characteristic tree of Bashan. ’E/ah differed 
from it (Is vi 13. Hos iv. 13), and hence 1s 
probably the terebinth; and the three re- 
lated words, ’elah, ’el, and ’elon, may denote 
three kinds of terebinth. They may, how- 
ever, designate any large tree, and not spec- 
ifv the terebinth in particular. Several 
species of oak grow in Palestine Quercus 
sessiliflora grows high up on Lebanon and in 
the Hauran. Four varieties of the prickly 
evergreen oak (Q. coccifera) occur: one is Q. 
pseudococcifera, and 1s found on Carmel, in 
Gilead, and in Bashan, often being of mag- 
nificent growth; another is Q  calliprinos, 
which 1s found 1n Lebanon, on Tabor, and in 
Gilead Valonia oak (Q egilops) 1s decidu- 
ous It is common in Galilee and Gilead. 


Oath. 

An appeal to God in attestation of the 
truth of a statement or of the binding char- 
acter of a promise (Gen. xxi. 23; xxxi. 53; 
Gal. i. 20; Heb. vi. 16). Its violation was 
an offense against God (2 Chron. xxxvi. 13; 
Ezek. xvii. 13, 18). Sometimes the appeal 
was to the sovereign or other sacred object 
(Gen. xlii. 15; 2 Sam. xi. 11; Mat. v. 33; 
xxiii. 16-22). Jehovah condescended to con- 
firm his promise to the patriarch by an oath, 
swearing by himself (Gen. xxii. 16; Heb. vi. 
13-20). An oath was commonly made by 
lifting the hand unto God (Gen. Xiv. 22; 
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Ezek. xx. 5,6; Rev x.5; Homer, Dliad xix. 
254), but it was sometimes made by placing 
the hand under the thigh of the person to 
whom the promise was made (Gen. xxiv. 2; 
xlvii 29), probably as an invocation of the 
posterity, which should proceed from the 
loins, to guard the oath and avenge its viola- 
tion The oath was occasionally taken before 
the altar (1 Kin. viii. 31). Abraham gave 
Abimelech seven ewe lambs as witness of the 
oath (Gen. xxi. 27-31). An oath was some- 
times intensified by slaying an animal. divid- 
ing it into two parts, and passing between the 
pieces (xv. 8-18). Each party to the oath in- 
voked upon himself the fate of the victim 1f he 
broke the covenant By the Mosaic law, in 
certain judicial investigations, a man to clear 
himself was required to swear an oath of the 
Lord (Ex. xxu. 11; Num v. 19-22). Any 
man swearing an oath or making a vow to 
God was required to carry out his promise, 
as was a2 woman, 1f beimg a virgin her father 
did not disallow her oath when she uttered 
it, or being married her husband did not 1n- 
terfere If she was a widow, or had been 
divorced, her oath stood (Num xxx). If 
anyone swore falsely by the name of the true 
God, he profaned the divine name (Lev. 
v1 3; xix. 12; cp. Is. xlvim 1; Jer. xi 16; 
Mal 111 5); and no one was under any circum- 
stances to swear by a false god (Josh xx111. 
7). The man is commended in Ps. xv. 4 who 
does not change, although he has sworn to 
his hurt. Our Lord condemned the use 
of oaths, even when taken with the best in- 
tention, declaring that whatever went be- 
yond “yea. yea, or nay, nay,” was of the 
evil one (Mat. v. 33-37). He was delivering 
the sermon on the mount and correcting 
various perversions of the law which the 
scribes had introduced; and among other 
evils, he condemned swearing in ordinary 
communications between manand man. But 
the judicial oath is lawful; for 1t was en- 
joined by God (Ex. xxii. 11), and Christ 
himself did not hesitate to answer when he 
was put upon his oath by the high priest 
(Mat. xxvi. 63). The oath was recognized as 
lawful by the apostles also, for they called on 
God to witness to the truth of what they said 
(2 Cor. xi. 31; Gal. i. 20). The mischief 
which may arise from a rash oath was well 
illustrated in that of Herod the tetrarch, 
which made him against his will the mur- 
derer of John the Baptist (Mat. xiv. 3-12). 


O-ba-di’ah [worshiper of Jehovah]. 

1 Aman of Issachar, family of Tola, house 
of Uzzi (1 Chron. vii 3). 

2. A Gadite hero who joined David at Zik- 
lag (1 Chron. xii. 9). 

3. Father of the chief of the Zebulunites 
in David’s reign (1 Chron. xxvii 19). 

4. A descendant of Jonathan (1 Chron. 
Vili. 38; ix. 44). 

5. The governor of Ahab’s palace, who 
during the persecution of Jehovah’s prophets 


by queen Jezebel, hid a hundred prophets, in 
two companies of fifty, in a cave (1 Kin. 
xviii 3,4). He was sent by bis royal master 
to look for grass for the horses and mules 
during the great drought, and while so en- 
gaged fell in with Elyah, who persuaded him 
to announce to the king the presence of the 
prophet (5-16) Ehjah’s interview with the 
king led to the contest at Carmel, which was 
followed by the slaughter of Baal’s prophets 

6 One of the princessent by Jehoshaphat to 
teach in the cities of Judah (2 Chron xvii 7). 

7. A prophet of Judah (Ohad. 1).  Jo- 
sephus believed that he was the God-fearing 
Obadiah of Ahah’s palace, but the prophet 
probably lived at least a century after Ahab 

The book of Obadiah is the fourth of the 
minor prophets. It consists of a solitary 
chapter, and foretells the destruction of 
Edom (1-9) and the reason of it, namely, 
Edom’s unbrotherly attitude toward the 
children of Jacob (10, 11), warns Edom ace: 
cordingly not to exult over the children of 
Judah in their distress (12-16), and predicts 
the deliverance and enlargement of Israel 
(17-21). The entire prophecy detives its in- 
centive and strength fiom the great truth, 
clearly discerned by other holy men of 
God as well as by Obadiah. that the day of 
Jehovah 1s coming upon all nations (15) to 
the destruction of every foe, native and for- 
eign, of God’s rule on earth; and the king- 
dom shall be Jehovah’s (21; cp Is. 11. 12, 17, 
20, 21; x. 12-19; Joel 11 12-21; Amos v. 
18; 1x 8-15; Micahiv 11-18). 

Much uncertainty exists as to the date of 
the prophecy. I It 1s very generally as- 
cribed to the Chaldean period, when Jeru- 
salem was alternately subject to the king of 
Egypt and the king of Babylon, and was 
finally captured by Nebuchadnezzar in 587 
B c, razed to the ground, and its inhab- 
itants carried into captivity. This view 1s 
based on the description of Judah’s calamity 
(10-16), and the fact is appealed to that 
Edom gave its sympathy to Babylon at this 
crisis (Ps. cxxxvil. 7) and prophets of the 
time severely denounced Edom (Jer xlix. 
7-22; Ezek. xxv. 12-14; xxxv). II. The 
prophecy may, however, be much earlier, for 
1. No allusion is made to the striking feat- 
ures of the fall of Jerusalem, the burning of 
the temple, the razing of the walls, and an- 
nihilation of the city. 2. The relation of 
verses 1-9 to Jer. xlix. 7-22. It is generally 
conceded that the unity and movement of 
Obadiah’s thought and the general nature of 
the resemblance between the two passages 
indicate Jeremiah’s dependence on Obadiah. 
3. The hostile attitude of Edom was of long 
standing (Ezek. xxxv. 5), and the feeling 
against Edom expressed by Obadiah was 
voiced by Amos more than a century before 
the Chaldean invasion (Amos i. 6, 9, espe- 
cially 11, 12; ix. 12: cp. Joel iii. 19). 4. Par- 
ticular historical conditions, which are pre- 
supposed by the prophet, existed as early as 
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the reign of Ahaz. Jerusalem had been 
plundered several times; it had been en- 
tered and ravaged by Arabians and Philis- 
tines in the reign of Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi. 
16,17; cp. Amos 1 6); and in the reign of 
Amaziah, who slaughtered the Edomites, the 
king of Israel entered Jerusalem, broke 
down the northern portion of the city wall, 
plundered temple and palace, and carried off 
hostages (2 Kin xiv. 14,17; 2 Chron xxv. 
11, 12, 23,24) These events may weil have 
called forth those manifestations of Edom’s 
unbrotherly spirit, which Obadiah rebukes 
In that case the prophecy would date from 
about 791 B c., and antedate Joel (cp. Obad. 
17; Joel 11 32; see JOEL); butif it does, its 
position after Joel 1s a marked departure 
from the prevailing chronological order of 
the minor prophets III The book may, 
however, be approximately in its proper 
chronological place, and accordingly date 
from the time of Ahaz. For calamities befell 
Judah in the reign of Ahaz the king of 
Damascus wrested Edom from Judah, the 
king of Israel ravaged to the gates of Jeru- 
salem, the Philistines took the cities of the 
lowland, and Ahaz stripped the temple of its 
treasures to buy aid from the king of Assyria, 
did homage to this foreigner, and made 
Judah a vassal state, Israelites also were 
carried into captivity (Obad 20, Amos i 6, 
9; cp 1 Chron v 26), then the Edomite did 
violence to his brother Jacob, refrained from 
extending aid, and became as one of Judah’s 
enemies (2 Chron xxvii 17, 2 Kin. xvi. 6, 
R V margin’, Obad 10,11). The year 731 
B c or shghtly earlier, in the reign of Ahaz 
when Judah was so deeply humiliated, was 
an appropriate time for Obadiah to take up 
his prophecy against the Edomites, rebuke 
them for their indifference to Judah’s woes 
and for their open hostility in the past and 
present, and warn them not to exult over 
Judah's present distress, for their own time 
of punishment 1s coming. 

8 A Levite, one of the overseers over the 
woikmen who repaired the temple in the 
reign of Josiah (2 Chron. xxxiv. 12). 

9. Founder of a family, presumably of the 
lineage of David (1 Chron. 111. 21). 

10 A descendant of Joab. He came from 
Babylon with Ezra (Ezra vii. 9). 

1i A pniest who, doubtless in behalf of a 
father’s house, sealed the covenant made in 
the time of Nehemiah (Neh. x. 5). 

12. A Levite, apparently founder of a 
family of porters (Neh, x1i. 25). He seems 
to have been the Levite Obadiah, son of She- 
maiah (1 Chron. ix. 16), called Abda in Neh. 
xi. 17. 


O’bal [corpulence]. 

A people descended from Joktan (Gen. x. 
28). ‘Abil is the name of one of the oldest 
tribes of Arabia (Delitzsch) and of a district 
in Yemen (Halévy). Bochart suggests Pliny’s 
Avalitee on the African coast, near the straits 


of Bab el-Mandeb. In 1 Chron. i. 22 the 
name is written Ebal, jod being used instead 
of vau. These letters were often confused 
by copyists. 

O’bed [server, worshiper]. 

1. Son of Ephlal, of the house of Jerah- 
meel, tribe of Judah (1 Chron. ii 37). 

2. Son of Boaz and Ruth, and grandfather 
of David (Ruth 1v. 17, 21, 22). 

3. One of David’s mighty men (1 Chron. 
xi 47), 

4 A Levite, one of the doorkeepers, son 
of Shemaiah, house of Obed-edom (1 Chron. 
XXVi 7). 

5 The father of a certain Azariah, 1n the 
time of Athaliah (2 Chron xxin. 1). 


O-bed-e’dom [serving Edom, or Edom is 
serving] 

1. A Gittite, that 15a native either of the 
Philistine Gath, and, if so, probably a mem- 
ber of David’s bodyguard, or else of the Le- 
vitical city of Gath-rrmmon in Dan. He 
lived between Kirjath-jearim and Jerusalem, 
near the spot where Uzzah was struck dead 
for touching the ark The ark was there- 
fore taken to his house by David’s order, 
where it remained three months, blessings 
attending him afid his family for giving it 
accommodation (2 Sam vi 10-12; 1 Chron. 
xm 13, 14; xv. 25) If a Levite, he 1s 
doubtless identical with Obed-edom the Kor- 
ahite (see number 3). The Korahites were a 
division of the Kohathite family to which 
Gath-rimmon was assigned, and the state- 
ment that God blessed him (1 Chron xxv. 5) 
seems to refer to 1 Chron. xui. 14 and 2 Sam. 
vi. 11 

2. A Levite of the second degree, who 
with others acted as doorkceper for the ark, 
and was moreover a musician who played 
the harp at the removal of the ark to Jeru- 
salem, and afterwards as a regular duty in 
the tent erected for the ark (1 Chron xv. 18, 
21 RN 1s) 

3 A Levite, who as doorkeeper marched 
in front of the ark at its removal to Jerusa- 
lem (1 Chron. xv. 24) He is probably one 
with Obed-edom, son of Jeduthun, a door- 
keeper for the ark in the tent at Jerusalem 
(xvi. 38), and who is generally, though on 
uncertain grounds, held to be the person 
mentioned in the preceding clause of the 
verse He appears to be Obed-edom the 
Korahite (xxv1 1, 4; cp. also 10 with xvi. 
38), whose sons and grandsons, with their 
brethren, sixty-two in number, were among 
the ninety-three, of whom the courses were 
formed in David’s reign (xxvi. 8). Their 
station was at the southern gate (15). The 
family was still on duty in the reign of 
Amaziah (2 Chron. xxv. 24). 

O’bil [a camel keeper]. 

An Ishmaclite who had charge of David’: 
camels (1 Chron. xxvii. 30). 


Ob-la’tion. See OFFERING. 
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O’both [water skins]. 

A station of the Israelites before their 
arrival in the desert east of Moab (Num. 
xxi. 10, 11; xxxiii. 43, 44). Situation un- 
known. 

Och’ran, in A. V. Ocran [troubled]. 

An Asherite, father of Pagiel (Num. 1, 
13). 

O’ded [he hath restored]. 

1. Father of the prophet Azariah (2 Chron. 
xv.1). In ver. 8 the text is evidently cor- 
rapt 

2. An Israelite prophet in the reign of 
Pekah. Meeting the army of the northern 
kingdom returning from battle with many 
captives of Judah, the prophet remonstrated 
with them on their unbrotherly conduct, 
and in the name of Jehovah called on them 
to send the captives home. His words pro- 
duced a great effect. Some of the leading 
men in Samaria, persuaded by him as to the 
path of duty, refused to allow the army to 
bring the prisoners inside the city They 
then clothed the naked, fed the hungry, and, 
mounting the feeble on asses, took them to 
Jericho, and handed them over to their 
countrymen (2 Chron. xxviii. 9-15). 

Od-o-me’ra, in A. V Od-o-nar’kes. 

Chief of a nomad tribe, or possibly an 
officer under Bacchides, whom Jonathan 
Maccabeeus smote (1 Mac ix. 66). 

Of’fer-ings. 

Offerings to God of various kinds can be 
traced from the dawn of human history. In 
the O. T alone there are mentioned among 
others of early times the vegetable offering 
(Gen. 1v 3), the sacrifice of the firstling of 
the flock (iv. 4), the burnt offering (vui. 20; 
Ex x 25), the sacrificial meal (Gen. xxxi. 
54), and the drink offering (xxxv. 14). An 
elaborate ritual of sacrifice existed among 
the great nations of antiquity, notably m 
Babylonia and Egypt, long before the days 
of Moses. 

Offerings of many kinds to God constituted 
a marked feature of the Israelitish worship 
Extended information on the subject is found 
in Lev. i-vii, but not there exclusively. 
Offerings were of two classes, public and 
private, according as they were offered at 
the expense of the nation or of an individ- 
ual, and they were of three kinds: drmk 
offerings, vegetable or meal offerings, and 
animal offerings or sacrifices. The shedding 
of blood was a necessary accompaniment of 
every offering made in accordance with the 
religion of Jehovah. Without it there is no 
remission of sins ; and hence a bloodless offer- 
Ing could not be accepted from man, for man 
by nature and practice is a sinner and has no 
right to approach God. It is true that in 
certain cases, such as extreme poverty, a 
bloodless offering was permitted; but it was 
made and accepted only in connection with 
the blood of the great public altar (Lev. in. 2, 
8; v. 11-13). 


The drink offering was not independent 
under the law. It was made only in connec- 
tion with the meal offering which accom- 
panied all burnt offerings, except perhaps 
that of Lev. xii. 6, and all peace offerings 
which were Nazirite, votive or freewill 
(Num. vi. 17; xv. 1-12) It was excluded 
from sin and trespass offerings. 

The vegetable offering, called meat offer- 
ing in A. V. and meal offering in R. V., con- 
sisted of white meal, or of unleavened bread, 
cakes, wafers, or of ears of grain roasted, 
always with salt and, except in the sin offer- 
ing, with olive oil (Lev. ii. 1, 4, 13, 14; v. 
11). It might form an independent offering: 
and part might be placed on the altar and 
the rest belong to the priest, as in private 
voluntary offerings (ii ), and when accepted as 
a sin offering from the very poor in lieu of an 
animal (v. 11-13) ; or else the whole might be 
consumed on the altar. In this latter case 1t 
corresponded to the burnt offering; and was 
made at the consecration of the high pnest 
and at the cleansing of the leper (vi. 19-23 ; 
xiv. 10, 20). Or the vegetable offering might 
be subordinate, an accompaniment of a sacri- 
fice It was thus the invariable concomitant 
of the burnt offering, except perhaps that of 
Lev. xii.; and of peace offerings, except those 
obligatory at the feast of weeks. In these 
cases, according to tradition, it was entirely 
consumed on the altar. In other cases, part 
was placed on the altar and the rest went to 
the priest; namely, the wafers at the conse- 
cration of priests (vii 26-28), in the thank 
offering (vil. 12-15), and at the release of the 
Nazirite (Num vi 13-20) 

Animal offerings or sacrifices called for 
cattle, sheep and goats of both sexes, rarely 
for doves The animal was required to be 
free from blemish and at least eight days 
old Sacrifices were of three kinds, in each 
of which the blood made atonement (Lev i. 
4; xvii 11). 1. The burnt offering, for 
which a male lamb, ram, goat, or bullock 
was prescribed. The case in 1 Sam. vi 14 
was extraordinary The blood was sprinkled 
round about upon the altar, and the entire 
animal was consumed on the altar. It was 
expressive of the entire self-dedication of 
the offerer to Jehovah. 2. The sin offering 
and the trespass or guilt offering ; for the for- 
mer of which a bullock, a male or female goat, 
a female lamb, a dove, or a pigeon was used 
(Lev. iv. 4, 23, 28, 32; v. 7), while for the 
latter a ram was prescribed or, 1n the case of 
the leper and the Nazirite, a male lamb (vi. 
6; xiv. 12,21; Num vi. 12). The blood was 
symbolically displayed, but in different ways. 
In the sin offering a portion of the blood was 
sprinkled before the Lord and smeared on the 
horns of the altar of incense, and the rest 
was poured out at the base of the altar of 
burnt offering, when the sin had been com- 
mitted by the high priest or the nation; but 
in the case of other sinners, a part was put 
on the altar of burnt offering, and the rest 
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was poured out as before (Lev. iv. 6, 7, 17, 18, 
25, 30, 34). In the trespass offering all the 
blood was scattered over the altar The fat 
only was burnt on thealtar. The flesh of those 
sin offerings of which the bloud was taken 
into the sanctuary was burnt without the 
camp, whereas the flesh of other sin offer- 
ings and of trespass offerings belonged to the 
priests (Lev. vi. 26, 30; vii 6, 7; cp. Ex. 
xxix. 14; Lev. iv. 3, 12, 13, 21; xvi 27; 
Heb. xiii. 11, 12). No part of these offerings 
was eaten by the offerer, as in the peace offer- 
ings; for the sacrificer came as one unworthy 
of communion with God, and these offerings 
were for purposes of expiation. The sin 
offering was made for sins of which the ef- 
fect terminates primarily on the sinner; the 
trespass offering for sins of which the effects 
terminate primanly on another, and for 
which, in addition to the sacrifice, restitution 
was made thiough the hands of the priest to 
the person injured or, in case of his death 
without heirs, to the priest (Lev. v.16; vi 5; 
Num. v 7,8). Butsins committed deliberately 
and for which the penalty was death could 
not be expiated (Num. xv. 30, 31) Atone- 
ment could be made for unintentional sins ; 
for non-capital sins, hke theft, for which 
punishment had been endured and restitu- 
tion made; and for sins which the guilty 
one voluntarily confessed and for which he 
made compensation when possible 3 The 
peace offering Three kinds aie distin- 
guished: the thank offering in recognition of 
unmerited and unexpected blessings; the 
votive offering, in payment of a vow; and 
the freewill offering, probably not in grati- 
tude for a special favor, but as an expression 
of irrepressible love forGod (Lev in) Peace 
offerings might also be prompted by the felt 
need of renewing peaceful communion with 
God (Judg xx 26; xxi 4; 2Sam xxiv 25). 
Any animal authorized for sacrifice, of either 
sex, might be used, but no bird. The blood 
was sprinkled; the fat was consumed on the 
altar ; and, when the offering was private, 
the breast and shoulder went to the priests, 
and the rest of the flesh was eaten by the 
offerer and lus friends before the Lord at the 
place of the sanctuary (Lev. hi, vii 11-21; 
ep. 22-27; Ex. xxix 20-28; Deut xii 7, 18; 
‘1 Sam 1 15-17); see WAVEOFFERING. The 
meal before Jehovah was a cucharistic feast. 
It signified that Jehovah was present as a 
guest. 

The sacrificial acts were five: 1 Presenta- 
tion of the sacrifice at the door of the sanc- 
tuary by the offerer himself as his peisonal 
act. 2 Laying on of hands’ The offerer 
placed his hands on the victim’s head, there- 
by dedicating 1t to God and making it his 
own representative and substitute (cp. Lev. 
Xvi. 21) ; see LAYING ON oF Hanps. 3. Slay- 
ing the animal by the offerer himself, who thus 
symbolically accepted the punishment due for 
hissin. In later times the priests slew the ani- 
mal. 4. Symbolic application of the blood. 
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The priest sprinkled or smeared it on the al- 
tar and poured it out atthe base. In specified 
cases a part was put on the offerer, or it was 
sprinkled before the veil of the sanctuary 
(Lev. iv. 6), or carried into the holy place 
(vi. 30), or even into the holy of holies (xvi. 
14). 5. Burning the sacrifice, the whole of 
it or its fat only, cn the altar of burnt offer- 
ing, whereby its essence and flavor ascended 
to God. 

Og. 
A king of the Amorites of Bashan (Deut. 
1ii. 1, 8), whose rule extended from the Jabbok 
to mount Hermon (8, 10 with Num. xxi. 23, 
24). He had residences at both Ashtaroth 
and Edrei (Josh xu. 4,5; xiu.12). He was 
huge of stature, the last of the Rephaim; 
and had an iron bedstead or sarcophagus of 
1ronstone, 9 cubits long by 4 broad, of course 
Jonger and wider than its occupant. This 
relic was preserved in Rabbath Ammon 
(Deut 1ii. 11). After the Israelites had con- 
quered Sihon, they left their families and 
their cattle at the secure camp at Pisgah, and 
marched against Og They defeated and 
slew him at Edrei and took possession of his 
country (Num xxi 20, 32-35; Deut. ini. 14). 
This territory was given to the half-tribe of 
Manasseh (Deut. ni 13). 

O’had. 

A son of Simeon (Gen. x]vi. 10; Ex vi. 15). 
He did not found a tribal family 

O’hel [a tent] 

A son of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iii. 20) 


O-ho'lah, in A. V. Aholah [her tent]. 

Samana and the kingdom of Israel per- 
sonified asa woman of bad character (Ezek. 
xxni 1-49). Her name typified her infidelity 
to Jehovah. 
O-ho’li-ab, in A. V Aholiab [father’s tent]. 
An artificer of the tnbe of Dan, who as- 
sisted Bezalel in making furniture for the 
tabernacle (Ex xxxi. 6; xxxv. 34, 35). 


O-hol/i-bah, in A Y. Aholibah [my tent 
is in her]. 

Jerusalem and the kingdom of Judah per. 
sonified as a woman of bad character (Ezek. 
xxiii. 1-49), although possessing Jehovah’s 
tent 

0-hol-i-ba’mah, in A. V. Aholibamah [my 
tent is a high place]. 

A wife of Esau, daughter of Anah the 
Hivite (Gen. xxxvi. 2). She gave name to 
an Edomite family, organized under a chief 
(41). She was also called Judith, the praise- 
worthy (xxvi. 34; cp. ANAH). 


Oil. 

The oil used by the ancient Hebrews was 
chiefly olive oil. The fruit of the olive 
ripens in the autumn. It was, and is stall, 
obtained by shaking the tree or beating it 
(Deut. xxiv. 20; and Is. xvii. 6; xxiv. 13, 
R V. text and margin). The oil was ex- 
ressed from the berries by treading them 
with the foot (Deut. xxxiii. 24; Mic. vi. 15), 
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often in a shallow cavity hewn in the native 
rock, or by crushing them in a basin or cir- 
cular trough under a wheel, collecting the 
outflowing oil, and then, in order to secure 
every drop that the berries contained, squeez- 
ing the pulp in a press constructed for the 
purpose. The expressed 011 was collected in 
a rock-hewn vat or in a jar, and the impur- 
ties were allowed to settle. The fresh oil 
was specifically known to the Hebrews as 
yishar (cp. Joel ii. 24, Hebrew text). Pure 
beaten olive oil (Ex. xxvii 20; xxix. 40) was 
the finest in quality. Leaves, twigs, and 
dirt having been removed, the olives were 
beaten to pieces and crushed, and put into a 
basket, and the oil was allowed to flow out 
of itself. It was, as 1t were, a sort of first 
fruit, obtained before the pulp was placed 
under the press. 

Oil was so important a product of Pal- 
estine that oi] and wine are frequently 
mentioned, with or even without grain, 
as the chief harvest gain (Num. xviii. 
12; Deut. vii. 13; Neh x. 39; xiii. 5, 
etc ) Oil was used for illuminating pur- 
poses, being burned in lamps (Ex. xxv. 
6; Mat xxv 3). Pure beaten olive oil was 
prescribed for the continual light in the sanc- 
tuary (Ex xxvi 20) O11 was used for food 
(1 Chron. xii 40; Ezek xv1 13) It was mixed 
with meal and made into bread (1 Kin. xvii. 
12), and cakes of fine flour mingled with 
oil, or with oil poured upon them, wete part 
of the meal offering (Lev 1 1, 4-7), the oil 
being prescribed probably on account of its 
common use 1n food 1] was used 1n medi- 
cine for mollifymg wounds (Is i 6; Mark 
vi. 13). Sometimes wine was added to the 
oil, as was done by the good Samaritan in the 
case of the wounded Israelite (Luke x. 34) 
Herod was put in a bath of warm oil in the 
hope of alleviating his disease (War 1. 33, 5). 
O11 was used as a cosmetic for anointing the 
body, especially after a bath, and for render- 
ing the hair smooth (Ps xxili 5; e1v. 15; 2 
Sam. xiv 2). Olive oil was used for anoint- 
ing kings (1 Sam x 1; xvi 1,13; 1 Kin.i 
39; 2 Kin ix 1, 6); and was called holy be- 
cause employed in behalf of God (Ps Ixxxix. 
20). A holy oil of composite and expensive 
character was used for the anointing of high 
priests. The tabernacle, the ark, the table, 

he candlestick, the altar, the laver and its 
oot were also anointed with the same pre- 
cious compound (Ex xxx. 22-33). 


Oil Tree. 

The literal rendering of the Hebrew words 
‘Es shemen, tree of oil, in Is xli. 19. The 
words are translated olive wood (1 Kin vi 
23; in A. V. olive tree) and wild olive (Neh 
viil. 15; in A. V. pine branch). From its 
wood the two cherubim in the oracle of Sol- 
omon’s temple were made, each of which 
was ten cubits high (1 Kin vi. 23, 26), and 
also the doors of the oracle and the door 
poe for the entrance of the temple (31-33). 

t is generally believed to be the oleaster 
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(Elxagnus hortensis), sometimes called the 
wild olive, but which, though it has a certain 
superficial resemblance to the true olive, is 
not really akin to it. The oleaster is a shrub 
or tree. It yields an o11, but much inferior 
to that of the olive. It is abundant in 
Palestine, especially near Hebron, Samaria, 
and mount Tabor. Other investigators iden- 
tify the oi] tree with Balanites sxgyptiaca, 
which 1s called zakkum by the Arabs, and 
from which they extract an oil. But it now 
grows around the Dead Sea, and not on the 
mount of Olives (Neh. viii. 15). 


Oint’ment. 

Fragrant ointments were highly prized 
among the Hebrews (Eccl. v1 1) They were 
used 1n dressing the hair and 1n purifying and 
perfuming the skin (Esth. ii. 12; Eccl 1x 8), 
and Jesus was several times anointed with 
ointment brought by women who regarded 
him with adoration (Mat. xxv. 6-13; Luke 
vn 36-50). Omtments, with other spices, 
were employed on the dead body and 1n em- 
balming (Luke xxi 56). Balm of Gilead 
and eye salve were used in medicine (Jer. 
vin. 22; Rev. 11 18) In the ritual an oimt- 
ment or holy oil was used, composed of 
myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, calamus, and olive 
oll (Ex. xxx 25) In Palestine the usual 
ointment consisted of perfumed olive oil. 
The Hebiew word for o1l 18 sometimes ren- 
dered ointment in A V (2 Kin. xx 13), and 
this rendering is allowed to stand in E.R V. 
in Prov. xxvii 9; Ecce vu. 1; 1x 8; x.1;5 
Song 1 3, 1v 10; Is. Ivi. 9; Amos vi. 6. 
See PERFUMERY. 


Old Tes’ta-ment. 

The first of the two portions into which 
the Bible 1s naturally divided. The title 
was borrowed from the apostle Paul, who in 
2 Cor ni. 14, says. ‘For until this day re- 
maineth the same veil untaken away, in the 
reading of the O T.” [in R V. covenant]. 
The O T consists of thirty-nine books 
which, in the order in which they stand in 
the English Bible, naturalty divide into 
three classes: seventeen historical books 
(Genesis to Esther), five poetical books (Job 
to Song of Solomon), and seventeen propheti- 
cal books. Poems and fragments of poems 
occur 1n the historical books (Gen. iv. 23, 24; - 
ix, 25-27 ; xlix 2-27; Ex xv. 1-18; Judg. v.); 
prophecy also 1s found in the historical books 
(Gen ui. 15; 1x 11-16, 2 Sam vii) and 
history 1n the prophetical books (Is vu ; 
Jer. xxvi ; xxxv1l 11-xxxix 14;%] 7-xlu 
8), and poetry abounds in the prophetical 
books. The Hebrew Bible contains al] these 
books and no more: but there is a difference 
in the arrangement and 1n the classification. 
See Canon. The English Bible has aduptcd 
the arrangement of the old versions. 

The whole of the O. T. was originally 
written in Hebrew, excepting only Ezra iv. 
8-vi 18; vn. 12-26; Jer. x. 11; Dan 113 4- 
vii. 28, which are in Aramaic. The letters 
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of the Hebrew and Aramaic alphabets were 
similar. A primitive form of them was in 
use 1n Phoenicia as far back as 1500 B.c. An 
early form 1s seen on the Moabite stone, in 
the Siloam inscription, and on Maccabean 
coins. They passed through various changes 
of form until they ultimately became the 
familiar square character of the extant 
Hebrew manuseripts and printed editions of 
the Hebrew Bible. The books of the O T. 
were written in the older script; but in the 
course of their multiplication by manuscript 
copies, the older characters were gradually 
transliterated into the square. 

In writing the Hebrews made use of con- 
sonants only, leaving the vowels to be sup- 
plied by the reader. But between the sev- 
enth and the tenth centuries of the Christian 
era Jewish scholars, resident chiefly at Ti- 
berias in Palestine, supplied vowel points 
which indicated the proper vocalization 
and followed the traditional pronunciation 
These vowel signs gave greater fixity to the 
meaning of the texts These men are called 
Masoretes or Massoretes, from mdsorah o1 
better massorah, tradition, and the text,as sup- 
pled with vowels and otherwise improved, 1s 
known as the Masoretic text They also added 
a system of accents to indicate the proper 
accentuation of the words and the manner in 
which they are to be conjoined or disjoined. 
In the Jewish schools of Babylonia a differ- 
ent method of indicating the vowels, but 
vielding substantially the same pronuncia- 
tion, Was in vogue The Babvlonian punctu- 
ation was written above the lines of the text. 

At an early period the words were often 
separated by a dot or spacing (cp the dot, 
Moabite Stone , Siloam Iuscription; the spac- 
ing, Carpentras Stele, probably 4th century 
B Cc ); and hence Hebrew manuscripts not 1m- 
probably existed which were spaced in a sim- 
ilarmanner The Talmudic 1ules tor copying 
manuscripts directed that a space equal to 
the width of a letter be left after each word. 

At an early date also the Jews divided the 
Hebrew text into sections and verses. The 
sections were intended to mark off the divi- 
sions of the discourse They were of two 
kinds, major and minor, or main divisions 
and subdivisions, technically called open and 
closed, and indicated by the letters pe and 
samech respectively. For example, in the 
first chapter of Genesis an open section 1s as- 
signed to cach day. And one open section 
contains the narrative of the flood (v1. 9-1x 
17), which 1s subdivided into the four closed 
sections, v1. 9-12, introduction; vi 13-vin. 
14, the ark and the flood; vni 15-ix 7, Noah 
leaves the ark, sacrifices, and receives God’s 
blessings and commands, 1x. 8-17, the cove- 
nant of the rainbow Thesections are for the 
most part appropriate, and show a correct 
understanding of the text on the part of 
those by whom they were made As regards 
the verses, they were first numbered in the 
Hebrew Bible in Bomberg's edition of 1547, 
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in which the number was noted on the 
margin opposite every fifth verse by the ap- 
propriate letter of the Hebrew alphabet used 
numerically. Arias Montanus, in his Hebrew 
Bible with interlinear Latin translation, pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1571, was the first actu- 
ally to break up the Hebrew text into chap- 
ters To number the veises, he added the 
Arabic numerals in the margin See BIBLE. 

The Hebiew text of the O T. has come 
down practically unchanged since at least 
the second century of the Christian era. 
From this form all existing manuscripts are 
derived. The preservation of this standard 
text, in 1ts integrity and with freedom from 
errors, during 1ts transmission through twa 
thousand years has been due to the existence 
of professional scribes to whom its copying, 
pronunciation, aud interpretation were en- 
trusted and to the elaborate rules adopted 
for their guidance which rendered mistakes 
In copying unlikely to occur and made the 
detection of a chance error almost certain. 
Aaion ben Moses ben Asher, who flourished 
in the eather half of the tenth century, 
prepared an edition conformed to the original 
according to the minute tradition of the 
scribes This work of ben Asher was highly 
prized for its accuracy, and from it all west- 
ein manuscripts are descended. 

But duplicate passages, such as Gen. x 4 
and 1 Chron 1 7 or 2 Kin vin 26 and 2 
Chron xxn 2, 1eveal the existence of occa- 
sional e1ro1s that got ito the standard text 
before the second Christian century They 
occur more 1n numbers and in ploper names 
than in narratives, and they are chiefly due 
to tiansc1ibers mistaking one Hebrew cha1- 
acter for another that closely resembled it 
(see BETH, DALETH), Improperly uniting 
two words into one or separating one word 
into two (see MOLE 2), attaching an initial 
letter to the preceding word, or accidentally 
repeating or omitting letters 01 words Not 
all differences, however, are errors Some, 
asin Ps xiv and li, are the result of a re- 
vision undertaken by the author himself or 
by others 1n oider to adapt the work to a 
new purpose; or like Is 11 2-4and Mic 1v 
1-3, are due to freedom of quotation. As in 
the case of the N T., three aids exist for 
biblical critics Who attempt to eliminate 
copyists’ errois and restore the text to its 
plimitive purity. They are, first, the colla- 
tion of Hebrew manuscripts, which has been 
carried on with perseveranee, portions of 
from 1500 to 2000 manuscripts having been 
used 1n the comparison; second, the exam- 
ination of eaily versions made from the He- 
brew into other languages before the Maso- 
retic text was established; and third, the 
study of passages quoted or alluded to in 
the Apocrypha, the N. T., or other writings. 

It 1s believed that the original manuscripts 
of the O. T books were written on skins; 
see Book. That many of them were, is cer- 
tain (Ps, xl. 7; Jer. xxxvi. 14. 23) The ex- 
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isting manuscripts are usually of parchment 
or, in the East, of leather. They are not 
old. In the British Museum is a manuscript 
of the Law, written on vellum, which is be- 
lieved to have been penned before A D. 850; 
and in the Karaite synagogue at Cairo 1s a 
codex of the former and latter prophets, 
without vowels, which was written A D 89o, 
if 1t is correctly dated The oldest extant 
manuscript of which the date can be affirmed 
with certainty 1s a manuscript of the latter 
prophets (Major and Minor), punctuated after 
the Babylonian system. It was brought from 
the Crimea, is dated A. D. 916, and 1s now kept 
in the imperial library at St. Petersburg. 
The oldest manuscript of the entire O. T. 1s 
dated A.D. 1010 It too1s at St Petersburg. 
The scarcity of ancient Hebrew manusc1ipts 
is to a large extent due to the practice of the 
Jews, which is alluded to in the Talmud, of 
burying all sacred manuscripts which became 
defective through wear or otherwise faulty. 
After the invention of printing, the book 
of Psalms was put 1n type and published in 
1477. Eleven years later, 1n 1488, the whole 
printed Hebrew Bible was issued 1n folio 
from a press at Soncino in the duchy of 
Milan. A printed manual edition was first 
issued by Bomberg in 1517 The great rab- 
binic Bible of Jacob ben Hayyim, published 
by Daniel Bomberg at Venice in 1524-25 in 
four volumes, 18 based upon a careful colla- 
tion of manuscripts and faithfully repro- 
duces the standard text of the scribes at 
Tiberias. Van der Hooght’s edition of the He- 
brew text was first published at Amsterdam 
in 1705. It has held its ground on account 
of 1ts accuracy, being reprinted with minor 
corrections by Aug Hahn in 1831 and by C. 
G. G. Theile in 1849. It has about 1000 
marginal readings, most of them of cpnsid- 
erable antiquity. Yet more important 1s the 
edition of the Masoretic text, with critical 
and Masoretic appendices, prepared by S. 
Baerand Franz Delitasch. Genesis appeared 
in 1869, and other books have followed at 
intervals. This edition and that of Ginsburg, 
issued at London in 1894, are revisions of the 
text of Jacob ben Hayyim, designed to con- 
form it more closely to the teachings of the 
Massora. Kittel’s edition, printed at Leipzig, 
1906, reproduces the text of Jacob ben Hay- 
yim,and gives in footnotes the more important 
variants of the manuscripts and versions. 


Ol/ive. 

A tree largely cultivated in Palestine in 
olive yards (Ex. xxiii 11; Josh. xxiv. 13; 
Judg. xv. 5; 1 Sam. vui. 14). It grew also 
in Assyria (2 Kin. xviii. 32) Strabo men- 
tions it among the trees of Armenia, and it 
is supposed to be indigenous in northern 
India and other temperate regions of Asia, 
The wood was used for timber (1 Kin. vi. 23, 
31, 32, 33). A valuable oil was obtained from 
the berries, and had extensive use; see OIL. 

Plants grown from the drupe or from slips 


cut from below the grafted branches, and the 
shoots which spring up around the trunk, 
are of the wild variety and require grafting. 
And a good, fruitful olive tree, if its culti- 
vation 1s neglected, deteriorates and becomes 
wild. The wild olive 1s a shrub or low tree; 
and any beiries which it may produce are 
small and of no value The process of gzraft- 
ing a cutting from the wild olive tree into 
one of the cultivated kind is alluded to in 
Rom. x1. 17, 24 to illustrate the giafting of the 
gentile converts on what hitherto had been 
the Jewish church. In gardening the process 
was different; 1t was the grafting ofa cutting 
from the cultivated tree into a stock of the 
wild olive to alter and improve its nature. 

From an olive tree thedove plucked the leaf 
when the flood was subsiding (Gen. viii. 11). 
An olive branch 1s now an emblem of peace. 
The olive was also a symbol of prosperity 
and divine blessing, of beauty and strength 
(Ps. lii. 8; Jer. xi. 16; Hos. xiv 6) The aged 
olive tree 1s often surrounded by young and 
thrifty shoots (Ps. cxxvii1.3) Women some- 
times adorned themselves with garlands of 
olives on festal occasions (Judith xv 13), and 
at the Olympic games 1n Greece the victor’s 
crown was composed of olive leaves. 

The olive tree of Palestine 1s the common 
Olea europea. It has lanceolate, entire, 
leathery, evergieen leaves of a dusty color, 
and small whitish, monopetalous flowers. 
The nearest approach to it of familiar garden 
plants is the privet The olive 1s still culti- 
vated through nearly every part of Palestine. 


Olives, Mount of, and Ol’i-vet, the latter 
word being a Latin form, borrowed from the 
Vulgate, and meaning a place where many 
olive trees glow. 

A hill which is before Jerusalem on the 
east (Zech. xiv 4), separated from it by the 
valley of the Kidron (2 Sam xv. 14, 23, 30). 
Its summit with the farther slope was reck- 
oned as a Sabbath-day’s journey from the 
city (Acts i 12), or, according to Josephus, at 
5 or 6 stades (Antiq. xx. 8,6; War v 2, 3). 
David, barefoot and with covered head, went 
up its ascent when he fled from Absalom. 
On its summit God was wont to be woishiped 
(2 Sam. xv. 32). The glory of the Lord ap- 
peared there to Ezekiel in a vision (Ezek xi. 
23), and Zechariah prophetically portrayed 
Jehovah standing on the mountain to inter- 
pose in behalf of his people (Zech. xiv. 4) 
Jesus went often to the mount of Olives 
(Luke xxi. 37; xxn. 39, John vni.1). He 
was descending its slope when the multitude 
welcomed him to the city with hosannas 
(Luke xix. 37, 38). He had crossed its 
summit when Jerusalem burst into full 
view, and he wept over the fate which he 
knew awaited the city (41-44). He was sit- 
ting on the mount with his disciples gazing 
across the valley at the splendid temple and 
the city, when he prophesied the destruction 
of both (Mat. xxiv 3: Mark xiii. 3). After 


AT THE FOOT OF THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 


The cypress trees in the Garden of Gethsemane are seen in the center of the picture, and lower down 1s a bridge over the 
Kadron near the reputed tomb of Absalom 


Olives, Mount of 
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his last passover he retired to the mount of 
Olives (Mat. xxv1 30; Mark xiv. 26). The 
garden of Gethsemane was to the west of it, 
either at its base or some small distance up 
its ascent. Bethany and Bethphage were on 
the eastern side (Mat xxi 1; Mark x1.1; 
Luke xix. 29). It was near the former of 
these villages that our Lord’s ascension took 
place (xxiv. 50) The mount of Olives 1s un- 
questionably the eminence now called by 
the Arabs Jebel et-Toér, east of Jerusalem 
Properly speaking, it 1s achain of hills rising 
into three or, as some reckon, four summits, 
and with two lateral spurs. One spur runs 
westward, starting at the bend of the Kidron, 
about a mile north of Jerusalem, and attaims 
an elevation of 2737 feet above the sea. 
This northern spur is generally identified 
with Josephus’ hill of Scopus, or the watch- 
man (Wari 19,4). The other spur ts sepa- 
rated from the main ridge by the Kidron. 
It also rurs westward, and faces the city on 
the south. It has been designated the hill 
of Evil Counsel, from the late and worthless 
tradition that Caiaphas had a country place 
on its summit and in his house the chief 
priests met and consulted about putting 
Jesus to death (John x1 47-53). Its altitude 
15 2549 feet. 

Of the four peaks into which the range of 
Olivet rises, the most northerly one, called 
Karem es-Seiyad, 1s the highest, being 2723 
feet above sea level It was formerly cailed 
Gahlee, either because Galileans encamped 
there when they came to Jerusalem to the 
festivals, or because in the fourteenth cen- 
tury it was believed to be the place of the 
ascension where the angels addressed the dis- 
ciples as men of Galilee The second peak 
is called the Ascension. As early as A D 
315 it was regarded as the spot whence Jesus 
ascended to heaven, and Constantine crowned 
It with a rotunda and a basilea. The latter 
nas been replaced by a succession of churches 
of the Ascension This is the mount of 
Olives proper. It stands directly opposite 
to the castern gate of Jerusalem, and rises 
to 2643 feet above the level of the ocean, 371 
above the bed of the Kidron, and 208 over 
the temple plateau) The third hill is called 
the Prophets’, from what are called the 
prophets’ tombs on its side. The fourth hill 
1s named the mount of Offense, from the 
belief that Solomon there built the idolatrous 
shrines for his heathen wives. The Ascen- 
sion hill and the hill of the Prophets are so 
slightly dissevered that some reduce the four 
summits to three. 

At the foot of the mount of Olives proper, 
at the traditional site of Gethsemane, the 
road forks, including the garden in its 
crotch. One branch runs south, 1ises by a 
gradual ascent, winds round the southern 
shoulder of the mountain, and continues on 
to Bethany and Jericho It was built in the 
seventh century A.D. by the calf Abd-el- 
Melek. The northern fork runs east, and at 
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the distance of about fifty yards divides into 
three. The middle one, steep and rugged, 
leads up the face of the mountain, crosses it 
near the summit, and goes on past the so- 
called stone of Bethphage to Bethany. As 
early as the fourth century the Christians of 
Jerusalem, when celebrating the triumphal 
entry of Jesus into the city, used to come in 
procession over this road. The two branches 
on either side of this steep middle road also 
reach the top of the mountain, but they fol- 
low a more gradual ascent Farther up the 
Kidron valley a Roman road to the Jordan 
climbed the western slope of the ridge near 
‘Ain es-Suwan, crossed the crest about half 
a mile north of the top of Olivet, in the de- 
pression north of Karem es-Seryad, de- 
scended into the wady and crossed it near 
the ruin Bukei'dan and, keeping the wady 
Rdabeh hard by on the north, continued on 
to the Jordan. 

Ol/i-vet. See OLIVES, Mount of. 

O-lym’pas. 

A Roman Christian to whom Paul sent his 
salutation (Rom. xvi. 15). 

O’mar, 

A descendant of Esau through Eliphaz 
(Gen. xxxvi. 11), and chieftain of a tribe 
of the name (15). 

O-me’ga. 

The last letter of the Greek alphabet, 
hence used figuratively for the last or for the 
end (Rev. i 8,11; xxi. 6; xxii. 13). 


O’mer. 

A measure for dry articles It contained 
a tenth part of an ephah (Ex xvi. 36), and 
was one hundredth of a homer (Ezek xlv 
11) The omer contained nearly 6 pints, 
See MEASURE. 


Om/ri [{untaught or impetuous or like a 
sheaf ]. 

1. A man of Benjamin, family of Becher 
(1 Chron. vii 8). 

2. A man of Judah, family of Perez (1 
Chron. ix. 4). 

3. Son of Michael and prince of the tribe of 
Issachar in David’s reign (1 Chron. xxvii. 18). 

4, A king of Israel Before gaining the 
throne he was commander of the Israelite 
army in the reign of Elah and not unlikely 
in that of Baasha also; and he may have 
subjugated Moab at this time (Moabite Stone 
7, 8). He was conducting the siege of Gib- 
bethon, which belonged to the Philistines, 
when news arrived that Zimri had murdered 
Elah, and usurped the throne. The army at 
once proclaimed Omri king of Israel. He 
accepted the honor, and led his troops against 
the town of Tirzah, the national capital, 
where Zimri was’ The latter, despairing of 
his ability to hold the throne, committed 
suicide (1 Kin. xvi 15-20). But the nation 
was divided. One half adhered to Omri and 
the other half supported, the claims of 
Tibni; and it was not until the death of 


On 


Tibni five years later that Omri became the 
undisputed sovereign of all Israel (21-23). 
The statement of ver. 23, ‘‘1n the thirty-first 
year of Asa began Omri to reign over Israel ” 
(in Hebrew simply “Omri reigned”), re- 
fers, not to the time of his proclamation 
by the soldiery and his assumption of the 
royal title (although the twelve years of his 
reign are counted from this event), but to his 
attainment of the sole authority in the king- 
dom (cp. ver. 15, 29). He transferred the 
seat of government from Tirzah to Samaria, 
which he built for the purpose (24). He fol- 
lowed the idolatnes of Jeroboam and acted 
in other respects more wickedly than any of 
his predecessors on the throne of the ten 
tribes (26; Mic. v1.16). He died about 874 
B.C,and was buried in Samaria. His son 
Ahab succeeded him on the throne (1 Kin. 
Xvi. 28). Omri made an impression on his- 
tory outside of Israel. Not only did the 
Moabites remember his name; but after his 
death and the annihilation of his family the 
Assyrians for a time still attached his name, 
which they wrote Humn, to the reigning 
monarch and land of Israel 

On, I. [strength]. 

A Reubenite chief who took part in the 
rebellion of Korah (Num. xvi 1); see KORAH. 

On, II. [Egyptian An, light]. 

An old and renowned city of Lower Egypt, 
on the east of the Nile, 1n the delta, sev- 
eral miles from the river and 19 miles 
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Obelisk at Heliopolis. 


Erected by Usertesen, second king of the twelfth dynasty. 


north of Memphis. It was the principal seat 
of the worship of the sun; hence called 
Heliopolis by the Greeks (cp Ex.i 11, Sep- 
tuagint) and Beth-shemesh by Jeremiah 
(xlni. 13). Apparently Isaiah had this city 
in mind; and by a slight change in the 
first letter of the name turned city of the 
sun into city of destruction, to denote the 
overthrow of idolatry (Is. xix.18;cp margin). 
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With the temple of the sun were connected 
a training school for priests and a medical 
school, and these institutions were visited by 
all the Greek philosophers who went to 
Egypt to study. In Herodotus’ day the 
priests of On were esteemed the most learned 
in history of all the Egyptians (ii. 3) It 
was the daughter of a priest of On whom 
Pharaoh gave to Joseph to wife (Gen xii. 
45, 50; xlvi. 20), 


O’/nam [strong, wealthy]. 

1. A Horite (Gen xxxvi. 23; 1 Chron. i. 40). 

2. A man of Judah, house of Jerahmeel 
(1 Chron. 11. 26, 28). 


O’nan [strong]. 

A son of Judah by a Canaanite woman. 
He sinned, and was cut off by a divine judg- 
ment, leaving no posterity (Gen. xxxviil. 
4-10; xlvi 12; Num. xxvi. 19). 


O-nes’i-mus [useful, profitable]. 

A slave of Philemon, whom Paul was the 
means of converting at Rome, and whom he 
sent back to his Christian master requesting 
that he might be received, not as a servant, 
but asa brother beloved (Philem, 10-19). He 
was a man of Colosse, and with Tychicus 
carried from Rome to that city the epistles to 
the Colossians and to Philemon (Col 1v. 7-9), 


On-e-siph’o-rus [bringing advantage]. 

A Christian whose home was probably at 
Ephesus (2 Tim 1. 18) When he was at 
Rome he sought out the apostle Paul, then a 
prisoner, and showed him great kindness 
(16) The members of his household were 
with Tirnothy, and Paul sent them his salu- 
tations (iv 19). 


QO-ni’/as, in A V once O-ni’a-res (1 Mac. 
xii. 19) [Greek for perhaps Comah] The 
form Oniares is an old corruption, 1n which 
the two names Onias Arius aie blended (cp. 
Antigq. xii. 4, 10) 

A high priest of the Jews, who held office 
from about 323 to 300 B c He was a con- 
temporary of Arius, king of Sparta, who 
reigned from 309 to 260 B c (1 Mac xn. 
7,in A V Danis, a corruption of Anus; 19, 
20). Onias suceeeded Jaddua, and was the 
father and predecessor of Simon the Just 
(Antig. xi 8,7; xii 2,5). He is probably 
referred to in Ecclus.]1 1 Josephus errs m 
regarding Onias III, a later pontiff, as the 
recipient of the letter from Arius. 

For others of the name, see HIGH PRIEST. 


On’ion. 

A plant, the bulbous root of which was 
much used in Egypt as an article of food 
(Num. xi 5; Herod. ii 125) It is Allium 
cepa, called in Hebrew besel, in Arabic basal. 
It has been cultivated from an early period 
in Egypt and other parts of the east. 

O’no [strong]. 

A town of Benjamin (Neh. xi. 35), in a 
plain of considerable size (vi. 2), built or 
rather rebuilt by a Benjamite called Shamed 


Onycha 


(1 Chron. viii 12). Some of its inhabitants 
returned from the Babylonian captivity 
(Ezra it 33; Neh. vii 37). It is considered 
to have been at Kefr ‘Ana, about 7 miles in- 
land east by south from Joppa. 

On’y-cha. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Sh‘heleth (Ex. 
xxx 34). It was one of the ingredients 1n a 
perfume made for the service of the taber- 
nacle. It 1s believed to have been the oper- 
culum (lid) of a shell molluse called stromb 
or wing-shell, which being burnt gave out a 
certain perfume 

O/nyx [a finger nail, an onyx]. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Shoham 
The Hebrew word denotes a precious stone 
(Job xxvii. 16, R. V. margin beryl; Ezek 
xxvii 13). It was found in the land of 
Havilah (Gen ht 12). Two of these stones, 
each graven with the names of six Israelite 
tribes, were put on the shoulder pieces of the 
high priest's ephod (Ex. xxvni 9. 12), and 
another was the second stone in the fourth 
row on his breastplate (xxviii 20). David 
gathered such stones for the service of the 
future temple (1 Chron xxix. 2). The onyx 
Is a cryptocrystalline variety or subvariety of 
quartz. It 1s in layers of different colors, 
which alternate with each other and bear 
some resemblance to the white and flesh-col- 
ored bands of the finger nail 

O’phel [a swelling, a hill]. 

The southern and lower portion, or per- 
haps onginally only an emimence on this 
southern portion, of the eastern or temple 
hill at Jerusalem, enclosed by the city walls 
This general locality 1s indicated by the 
proximity of the pool of Shelah, 2. e doubt- 
less Siloam, the court of the guard, the water 
gate, and the horse gate (Neh in 15-275 see 
JERUSALEM, paragraph on the walls); the 
pool of Siloam, the eastern court of the tem- 
ple, and the Kidron valley (War v. 4, 1 and 
2; 6, 1) Jotham built much on its walls, 
and Manasseh increased their height (2 
Chron. xxvii. 3; xxxili 14). After the ex- 
ile, if not before, the Nethinim had their 
residence in this quarter, because of 1ts con- 
venience to the temple (Neh in 26; x1. 21). 
Sir Charles Warren, in the course of his ex- 
cavations on this portion of the ridge, came 
upon a wall more than 70 feet high, which 
he felt disposed to identify with that of Ma- 
nasseh. : 

O’phir. 

A tribe descended from Joktan (Gen. x. 
29; 1 Chron 1 23), and the country which 
they inhabited This region was celebrated 
for its gold (xxix. 4; Job xxn 24; xxviii 
16; Ps xlv.9; Is xiii 12), to obtain which, 
Hiram, in conjunction with Solomon, sent a 
navy from Ezion-geber (1 Kin. ix. 28). The 
ships brought back algum or almug trees 
as well as gold (x. 11), and probably also 
silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks (22; ep. 
xxii. 48). Jehoshaphat attempted to imitate 
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the enterprise, but his ships were wrecked at 
Ezion-geber (xxii. 48). As this port was 
on the gulf of Akaba, the route to Ophir was 
by the Red Sea and not by the Mediterranean. 
The voyage out and back in the ships of that 
day, with the peculiar winds of the Red Sea, 
and including the lying in port, lasted, 1t may 
be judged, three years (x. 22; cp. xxii 48); 
see RED SEA. Three opinions exist as to its 
situation: 1 Ophir was at Sofala, on the east- 
ern coast of Africa, opposite the island of 
Madagascar In favor of this view 1s the 
fact that 1t was formerly an emporium for 
gold. But when it 1s noted that the algum 
or almug tree is apparently the sandalwood, 
which is a native of India, and is not be- 
lieved to occur either in Arabia or Africa, and 
that other products of Ophir brought by the 
seamen had also Indian names, it 1s probable 
that Ophir was in India, or else was a mart 
of exchange for Indian goods 2. Josephus 
says that it was the Golden Land in India 
(Antiq vi 6, 4), perhaps on the nriver 
Cuphen (i 6, 4); and hence it has been con- 
jecturally located at Abhira, at the mouth 
of the Indus 3. Ophir was in southern or 
southeastern Arabia. This opinion 1s prob- 
ably correct; for the majority of the Jok- 
tanites, perhaps all of them, settled in Arabia. 
Moreover, Ophir 1s mentioned between Sheba 
and Havilah. 


Oph’ni [perhaps, the musty or the Oph- 
nite]. The Hebrew uses the definite article 

A village of Benjamin (Josh xvi. 24) 
Robinson suggests 1ts identity with Gophna, 
on the highway from Samaria to Jerusalem, 
a day’s march north of Gibeah (War v. 2, 1); 
the modern Jufna, 3 miles northwest by north 
of Bethel This identification assumes that 
the boundary of Benjamin turned northward 
near Bethel, for Bethel was on the northern 
boundary. 


Oph’rah [hind]. 

1. A son of Menothai, of the tribe of Judah 
(1 Chron iv. 14). 

2 A town of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 23), 
evidently north of Michmash (1 Sam xin. 
17). According to the Onomastikon, of the 
fourth century A.D, it was a village then 
called Ephraim, five miles to the east of 
Bethel. Robinson doubtfully identified it 
with et-Taiyibeh, on a conical hill 4 miles 
northeast by east of Bethel, with a splen- 
did view from its summit, which he felt 
could not have been left unoccupied in an- 
cient times. His opinion has been widely 
accepted, although the place seems far north 
for a town of Benjamin. 

3. A village west of the Jordan, occupied 
by the Abiezrites, a famly of Manasseh 
(Judg. vi 11, 15; ep. Josh. xvii. 1, 2). It 
was the home of Gideon, where he was called 
to his mission and built an altar, where he 
made an ephod to the ensnaring of Israel, 
and where he was buried (Judg_ vi.-viii.). 
Conder, pointing out that according to the 


Orator 
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Ossifrage 


Samaritan Chronicle, Ophrah was the ancient 
name of Fer‘aia, 6 miles west by south of 
Shechem, suggests this village as its site. 
Fer‘ata 1s, however, commonly regarded as 
Pirathon (q. v.). 


Or’a-tor. 

1 The rendering of the Hebrew Lahash, an 
incantation, preceded by n*bon, skillful in en- 
chantment (Is.1i1 3) The R. V. accurately 
translates the phrase by skillful enchanter. 

2. The rendering of the Greek Rhétor, pub- 
lic speaker, pleader, in Acts xxiv. 1, apphed 
to Tertullus He was a professional advo- 
cate engaged by Paul’s Jewish enemies to 
prosecute the apostle before the Roman proc- 
urator. 


Or’chard. See GARDEN. 


O’reb [a raven] 

1. One of two Midianite princes defeated, 
captured, and put to death by Gideon He 
was slain at a rock, which came to be called 
in consequence the rock of Oreb (Judg. vi. 
25; vili. 3; Ps. Ixxxili. 11; Is x 26) 

2. A rock on which the Midianite prince 
Oreb was killed by Gideon (Judg vii. 25, 
Ts x. 26). Exact situation unknown; but 
doubtless it was west of the Jordan near the 
river (Judg. vii. 25; vi. 4) 


O’ren [a species of pine tree]. 
A man of Judah, house of Jerahmeel (1 
Chron. 1) 25). 


Or’gan. See PIPE. 


O-ri’on. 

A constellation (Job 1x. 9; xxxvuni. 31; 
Amos v 8),1n Hebrew esi/, a man without 
understanding, an irreligious person, a fool. 
The ancient versions unite 1n this identifica- 
tion The Targums and the Syriac version 
render the word by giant, and the Septuagint 
and Vulgate employ the name Orion. In the 
classic mythology Orion 1s represented as a 
man of great strength, celebrated as a worker 
in iron and asa hunter Being killed by the 
goddess Diana, he was transferred to the 
heavens and bound to the sky (cp. Job 
xxxviu. 31), and became the constellation 
Orion 

The constellation is visible in all latitudes. 
It disputes with the Great Bear the dis- 
tinction of being the finest constellation of 
the sky. Two of its stars—Betelgeuse at 
the upper part of his right arm as he faces 
the spectator, and Rigel at his uplifted left 
foot—are of the first magnitude. About 100 
stars in the constellation are visible to the 
naked eye, and 2000 or more may be seen 
under the telescope. 


Or’na-ments. 

Orientals adorn themselves with orna- 
ments to an extent deemed excessive by 
occidental taste It has ever been so. He- 
brews, Egyptians, Midianites. Syrians, both 
men and women, were fond of wearing orna- 
ments (Gen. xxiv. 22; Ex. iii. 22; xi.2; xxxii. 


2; Num. xxxi. 50). Women wore beads and 
pearls, and articles of gold, silver and brass 
(Song i. 10,11; 1 Tim. in. 9); earrings, nose 
rings, pendants, necklaces, chains, brazen 
mirrors, armlets, bracelets, finger rings, 
anklets (Gen. xxiv 22, 47; xxxv. 4; Ex. 
xxxv. 22; Num. xxx, 50; Is iii. 18-23). 
Men of all classes except the poorest wore 
seal rings (Gen. xxxvui 18), which were 
useful in business as well as ornamental. 
Nor did they regard rings for the arms as 
effeminate. Saul. like the kings of Assyria, 
wore a ring about the arm or wrist (2 Sam. 
i. 10). It was a national custom with the 
Ishmaelites for the men to wear earrings 
(Judg. viii. 25, 26), and men among the He- 
brews sometimes did so (Ex xxxii 2) Men 
of high rank wore a gold chain as badge of 
office (Gen xli, 42, Dan. v. 29). 

Ornaments were laid aside in time of 
mourning (Ex. xxxiil. 4-6). 


Or’nan [perhaps, piny]. 


Or’pah [neck, mane]. 

The wife of Chilion, and the sister-in-law 
of Ruth. She consented to 1emain in her 
native country, Moab, when Ruth, drawn by 
affection to her mother-in-law, Naomi, in- 
sisted on accompanying her to Palestine 
(Ruth i. 4, 14,15; ep iv 10). 

Or-tho-si’a, in A V Orthosias. 

A city on the coast of Phenicia, between 


Tripoli and the river Eleutherus (1 Mae xv. 
37; Pliny, Hist. Nat. v 17). 


Os-nap’per. See ASNAPPER 


Os’pray, obsolete form of Osprey. 

The rendering of the Hebrew ‘Ozniyyah 
(Lev. xi 13; Deut. xiv. 12), an unclean bird 
It 1s either a species of eagle or more vaguely 
the eagle genus. The Septuagint translates 
it ‘alaetos, that is, Pandion halaetus It 
is a dark brown eagle widely distributed 
throughout the world, frequenting seacoasts, 
and living on fish In Palestine 1t occurs 
along the Mediterranean, especially in the 
lagoons at the mouth of the Kishon. 


Os’si-frage [bone breaker]. 

The rendering in A. V. of the Hebrew 
Pees, breaker. It was an unclean bird (Lev 
xi 13; and Deut xiv 12). The R. V. trans- 
lates it gier eagle. It is believed to be the 
lammergeyer, or bearded eagle (Gypaetus bar- 
batus) The English name ossifrage and the 
Hebrew peres both refer to the fact that 
the bird delights in bones, snakes, and tor- 
toises, which it breaks. This 1t sometimes 
does by taking them up to a great height 1n 
the airand dropping them onastone The 
ossifrage is 34 feet high; the expansion of 
its wings is about 9 feet. Its claws are not 
adapted for carrying off living prey, and its 
disposition is cowardly. In Palestine the 
ossifrage is 1are and tending to extinction, 
its chief haunts being the ravines of the 
Arnon, east of the Dead Sea. 


See ARAUNAB. 


Ostrich 
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Os’trich. 
1 The rendering of the Hebrew Ya’‘en, 
feminine Ya‘tnah, probably the voracious 


Ostrich 


hird Jt was ceremonially unclean (Lev. xi 
16, Deut xiv) 15), makes a mournful sound 
(Mie 1 8), inhabits the wilderness (Is xi. 
21; xxxiv 13), and was believed to forsake 
its eggs (Lam iv.3) The A. V. translates 
the masculine form by ostrich, the feminine 
form by owl. 

2 The rendering of the Hebrew Ranan, 
utterer of tremulous sounds (Job xxx1x. 13, 
in A V. peacock) The female deposits her 
eggs on the ground to he warmed in the dust ; 
and 1t was commonly supposed that she 
abandoned them to their fate, forgetting 
that the foot might crush them or that the 
wild beast might trample them (14,15). The 
speed of the ostrich is such that it distances 
a man on horseback (18). 

3. The A V. inaccurately renders Nosah 
by ostrich in Job xxxix 13. It means a 
feather, asin Ezek. xvii 3, 7. 

The ostrich (Sfruthio camelus) belongs to 
the aberrant subclass or division called 
Ratitz, or struthious birds They are among 
the largest in size of the class, but are not 
able to fly, the deprivation being compen- 
sated by great power of running. The com- 
mon ostrich is 6 or 8 feet high. The ostrich 
feathers which are used for ladies’ hats are 
the quill feathers of the wings and tail. 
The bird prepares a nest by rolling in the 
sand and scooping out a hole about 6 feet in 
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diameter An egg is laid every other day, 
until the eggs number ten, twelve, or more. 
Each egg 1s about three pounds 1n weight. 
They appear to be hatched partly by the heat 
of the sun, but mainly by imcuhation, the 
male bird sitting on them for about twenty 
hours to the hen’s four. The male takes 
charge of the young bruod. At night the bird 
utters a hoarse, complaining cry, alluded to 
in Mic i 8. The ostrich 1s diffused over the 
greater part of Afmca It still occurs in 
Arabia, but 1ts area there seems to have been 
diminished since O T. times. 


Oth’ni (probably, hon of (God)]. 
A porter, the son of Shemaiah (1 Chron. 
XxV1 7) 


eis [lion of God, powerful one of 
rod]. 

A son of Kenaz and brother or half brother 
of Caleb, son of Jephunneh the Kenizzite 
(Josh. xv. 17: 1 Chron 1v 13); see CALEB. 
Caleb promised to give his daughter Achsah 
Im marriage to any hero who took the town 
of Dehir or Kirjath-sepher Othniel effected 
its capture and received Achsah (Josh xv. 
15-17; Judg 1 11-13) He subsequently de- 
livered the Israelites from the tyranny of 
Cushan-nshathaim, king of Mesopotamia, and 
became judge, and the laud had rest forty 
years (111 8-11) 


Ov’en. See BREAD. 


Owl. 

1 The rendering of the Hebrew Bath 
hayya“nah (Lev x1 16, A.V). See OstRIcH 1. 

2. The rendering of the Hebrew Kos, a 
cup, an owl It was ceremonially unclean 
(Lev. xi. 17; Deut. xiv 16, httle owl), and 
frequented waste places (Ps cil. 6). Prob- 
ahly the southern little owl (Athene glatz.r) is 
intended, which is universally distributed 
through Palestine, occurring in olive yards, 
rocks, thickets, and among ruins and tombs. 

3. The rendering of the Hebrew Yanshuph. 
It was ceremonially unclean (Lev xi. 17; 
Deut. xiv 16, great owl) and frequented 
waste places (Is. xxxiv 11; R. V. margin, 
bittern). It 1s rendered 1his 1n the Septua- 
gint and Vulgate, and owl in the Targums 
and the Synmac version Tristram believes 
that the species was the Egyptian eagle owl 
(Bubo ascalaphus), It lives 1n caves and 
among ruins, and is common about Petra 
and Beer-sheba 

4. The rendering of the Hebrew Tinshemeth 
(Lev. xi 18;in A. V.swan) The Septuagint 
renders it heron, and the Vulgate swan. 

5 The rendering of the Hebrew Lilsth, 
nocturnal specter (Is. xxxiv. 14; in A. V. 
screech owl, in R. V. night monster). The 
screech or barn owl (Strez flammea) is found 
in Palestine frequenting ruins. 

6. The rendering of the Hebrew Kippoz 
(Is. xxxiv. 15; in R. V. arrow snake). The 
corresponding word in Arabic, kiffdza, de- 
notes the arrow snake. 
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lar Tristram says that the common 
cattle of southern and central Pales- 
tine are small in size, those of north- 
ern Palestine are larger The largest 
herds are now beyond the Jordan. 
The word ?’0, rendered wild ox 
(Deut. xiv. 5, A.V.) and wild bull 
(Is. 1.20, A V.), is translated in R. 
V. by antelope (q v.). See UNICORN, 


Ox’goad. See Goan. 


O’zem. 
1. A son of Jesse (1 Chron ii 15). 
2. A son of Jerahmeel (1 Chron. 
li, 25). 
O-zi’/as. See Uzziau. 
Oz’ni [eared, attentive]. 
bok) la A son of Gad, and founder of a 
hx eanret | 7 tribal family (Num xxvi 16). He 
wi ; was either called also Ezbon (Gen 
xlvi 16), or else on Ezbon’s death he 
took his place and founded a tribal 
family, as did Hezron and Hamul in 
Judah (Num. xxv. 19-21). 


An, NN = 


Pa’a-rai. 

One of David’s mighty men (2 Sam xxuii. 
35, most probably a diverse reading of 1 Chron. 
x1. 37). 

Pad’dan and Pad-dan-a’ram, in A. V. 
Pa’dan ard Pa-dan-a’ram [plain, plain of 
Aram, 1 ¢., Syria]; see ARAM 2 (1). 


Pa’don [freedom, redemption]. 

Founder of a family of Nethinim, mem- 
bers of which returned from captivity (Ezra 
11.44; Neh. vi 47). 

Pa’gi-el [a meeting with God]. 

Head of the tribe of Asher in the wilder- 
ness (Num. i. 135 11. 27; vil. 72, 77; x. 26). 


Pa-hath-mo’ab [governor of Moab]. 

Founder of a family, members of which 
returned from the Babylonian captivity 
(Ezra 11. 6; vili.4; Neh vii. 11). Some of 
them married heathen wives, from whom 
Ezra persuaded them to separate (Ezra x. 30). 
The representative of the family signed the 
covenant (Neh. x. 14), and Hashub, a mem- 
ber of the family, rebuilt or replaced part of 
the wall of Jerusalem (1ii. 11). 


Pa‘i. See Pav. 


Paint. 

In ancient Egypt and Assyria the custom 
of painting a black rim around the eyes pre- 
vailed among the women The Hebrews 
seem to have regarded the practice as a mere- 
tricious art, unworthy of a woman of high 
character (2 Kin. ix 30; Jer. iv. 30; Ezek 
xxni 40; Wariv.9, 10) The eyeball under 
the lids and the edge of the lids, and some- 
times the eyebrows, were blackened. Doubt- 


Little Owl of Palestine. 


Ox. 

The male of the species Bos taurus, though 
ox frequently signifies any animal of the 
kind, without respect to sex (Ex. xx. 17), 
and the plural oxen is often synonymous 
with cattle (Gen. xu. 16). The ox was early 
domesticated. Abraham had sheep and oxen 
(Gen. xii. 16; xxi. 27); so had his contempo- 
rary Abimelech (xx 14), and the Egyptians at 
the time of the ten plagues (Ex 1x. 3). The 
ox was used for plowing (1 Kin xix. 19), 
for dragging carts or wagons (Num. vii. 3; 
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Egyptian Oxen treading out Grain. 


2Sam. vi. 6, etc), and for treading out grain 
(Deut. xxv. 4) They were eaten (1 Kin. i. 
25; cp. Mat. xxii. 4). and were largely sacri- 
ficed, especially in connection with the burnt 
offerings (Num. vii. 87, 88; 2 Sam. xxiv. 22; 
2 Chron. v. 6; vii. 5, ete.) A yoke of oxen 
was two oxen designed to be yoked together 
for the plow, for a cart, or for anything simi- 
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less various dye stuffs were used for thes 
purpose Antimony, burnt to blackness and 
pulverized, was employed (Septuagint). 
Probably lead also was used, as 1t 1s 1n Per- 
sia The ordinary kohl. which is used by 
women in Egypt at the present day, is a pow- 
der obtained from almond shells or by burn- 
ing a fragrant resin. The powder was kept 
in small, covered jars ; and was applied, both 
dry and moistened with oil, by means of a 
probe made of wood, silver, or ivory, and 
blunt at the end. 

For cosmetics applied to other parts of the 
body, see HENNA, and for pigments used to 
color walls and other objects, see COLORS. 


Pal’ace. 

David occupied a royal residence at Jeru- 
salem (2 Sam v 9; vii. 1, 2), but Solomon’s 
commodious and magnificent abode was the 
first 1n Jerusalem to be constructed on a 
grand scale (1 Kin. vii 1-12). It was thir- 
teen years 1n course of erection, whereas the 
temple was completed in seven years (vi. 38 ; 
vil 1) It contained the house of the forest 
of Lebanon (2-5), which took 1ts name from 
its numerous cedar pillars. This house was 
100 cubits or 150 feet long, 50 cubits wide, 
and 30 cubits high. Its walls were of solid 
masonry Within were four rows of cedar 
pillars Probably one row ran parallel with 
each wall, and the four rows formed the four 
sides of a rectangular court, about 30 by 8U 
cubits in dimension: or else the pillars were 
<lisposed 1n two double rows parallel tothe long 
sides of the building and left a court in the 
center Beams extended from the pillars to 
the walls and supported three tiers of cham- 
bers These chambers looked down into the 
court This building was at ounce armory 
and treasure house (x 17, 21; Is. xxii 8), 
and may have served other purposes as well. 
A hall of pillars was the reception and wait- 
ing room of the palace (1 Kin vii. 6). It was 
50 cubits in length and 30 cubits in breadth, 
and had a portico m front of its portal. This 
portico was not unlikely the main entrance to 
the palace. Next came the hall of judgment 
{ver 7), open in front, but probably closed on 
the other three sides by solid walls pierced by 
deors only It was the throne room The 
great 1vory throne overlaid with gold stood 
there (x 18-20) These three buildings prob- 
ably opened on a rectangular court, the sides 
of which were the portal in the central part 
of the inner long wall of the house of the 
forest of Lebanon, the inner doors and wall 
of the hall of pillars, and the open front of 
the throne room’ Behind the throne room 
was the inner court where the king dwelt. 
The principal entrance to it was probably 
through the throne room, so that the king pro- 
nounced judgment and granted audiences in 
the gate of his palace This court was, of 
course, adorned with flowers and fountains, 
and surrounded by cloisters. The palace of 
Pharaoh’s daughter (vii. 8) was next to the 


throne room, according to Josephus (Antiq. 
vu. 5, 2). Solomon’s palace was constructed 
on the general model which prevailed in 
western Asia, and which 1s now familiar from 
the remains of the royal abodes unearthed 
in Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia. Some 
conception of its elegance and beauty may 
be formed from casual references in the Book 
of Esther to the palace of the Persian king 
at Shushan (Esth. 1. 5, 6, 9; ii. 3, 14; v. 1, 2; 
vii. 7). See House; ASMONZANS, PALACE 
OF THE; HEROD’s PALACE; and PRETOR- 
IUM 

Pa‘lal [a judge, or he hath judged]. 

A son of Uzai. He helped to rebuild the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 111. 25) 

Pal-an-quin’. 

A covered conveyance, arranged both for 
sitting and reclining, and carried by means 
of poles on the shoulders of two, four, or six 
men or borne as a litter between two camels, 
horses, or mules. The royal palanquin, pro- 
vided by Solomon for his bride, consisted of 
a frame made of cedar, with small orna- 
mental pillars of silver, a bottom of gold, 
costly coverings of purple for the seat, and 
perhaps embroideries lovingly made by the 
daughters of Jerusalem (Song 111 9, in A. V. 
chariot ; by Ewald and Delitzsch rendered 
bed of state). 


Pal’es-tine (Joel iii 4) and Pal-es-ti’/na 
(Ex. xv 14; Is. xiv. 29, 31), m R. V. always 
Philistia. 

In theO T. the name denotes the country 
of the Philistines (cp. Herod. vii. 89). The 
name now designates a country 1n the south- 
west corner of Asia, constituting the southern 
portion of Syria, and which for along time was 
in the possession of the Hebrews. That portion 
of this territory which hes west of the Jor- 
dan the ancient Hebrews called Canaan as 
distinguished from the land of Gilead on the 
east of the river. After the conquest the en- 
tire country became Known as the land of 
Israel (1 Sam xin 19; 1 Chron. xxii. 2; Mat. 
ii 20), but after the division of the kingdom 
this name was often given to the northern 
realm. In the epistle to the Hebrews (xi 9) 
it is called the land of promise. Soon after 
the beginning of the Christian era Greek and 
Latin writers denominate it Palestina. In 
the Middle Ages it became known as the 
Holy Land (cp Zech 11 12; 2 Mac.1 7). 

1. Boundaries and Extent of Palestine The 
Hebrews occupied the region from Kadesh- 
barnea and the wady el-‘Arish on the south 
to mount Hermon on the north, and from 
the Mediterranean Sea on the west to the 
desert on the east, except the plain of the Ph- 
listines and the country of Moab In pros- 
perous reigns powerful kings extended their 
sway beyond these limits and held dominion 
over Hamath and Damascus and beyond, as 
far as the river Euphrates, and over Ammon, 
Moab, and Edom The Hebrews themselves 
were accustomed to say that their country 
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sxtended from Dan to Beer-sheba, a distance 
of 150 miles. The southern boundary was 
then the wady el-Fikreh and the river Arnon. 
These limits included the thickly populated 
portion of the land. Taking the smaller 
limits, which exclude most of the territory 
occupied by the tribe of Simeon and part of 
that occupied by Naphtali. the boundaries 
form a parallelogram, the altitude of which. 
measured by the latitudes of Dan and the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, 1s 145 
miles, and the base 70 miles The area is 
10,150 square miles. This includes the Phi- 
listine country, which, at its utmost extent 
from Carmel to Beer-sheba, had an area of 
1765 square miles, leaving 8385 square miles 
as the territory occupied by the Hebrews. 
The survey assigns to eastern Palestine, from 
Hermon to the Arnon, about 3800 square 
miles ; and to western Palestine, as far south 
as Beer-sheba and including Philistia, 6040 
square miles. 

2. Population of Palestine. The Hebrews 
at the time of the conquest numbered 600,- 
000 males above twenty years of age, which 
represents a total population of 2,160,000 
They were distributed over something more 
than 8300 square miles. Massachusetts, with 
an area of 8315 square mules, had a popula- 
tion of 2,238,943 in 1890, and New Jersey, 
with an area of 7815 square miles, had a 
population of 1,444,933. David took the 
census of a much larger region. The present 
population is estimated at 600,000 That it 
was formerly much larger is evident from the 
statements of the Bible and Josephus, and 
from the numerous ruins of former towns. 
Scarcely a hilltop of the multitude always 
in sight but is crowned with a city or village, 
inhabited or 1m ruins. 

3 The Geoloqy of Palestine. A band of 
Nubian or Petra sandstone extends along the 
eastern coast of the Dead Sea and along part 
of the wall of rock flanking the Jordan val- 
ley on the east, and appears on the western 
slopes of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. It 1s 
generally of a dark red or blackish color 
Above this lies the most important geological 
formation in Palestine, the cretaceous lime- 
stone which constitutes the main part of the 
table-land of the country both east and west 
of the Jordan At Jerusalem there are two 
beds of the limestone, an upper or harder 
layer, called by the inhabitants misseh. and 
an inferior soft one, denominated melekeh 
The reservoirs, sepulchers. and cellars under 
and around the city have been excavated in 
the soft melekeh, while the foundations of 
the buildings are on the hard misseh. The 
large quarries near the Damascus gate are in 
the melekeh From them came the stone of 
which the temple walls were constructed 
These beds of cretaceous limestone underlie 
a@ newer series which, commencing at mount 
Carmel, runs nearly south to Beer-sheba, from 
which it then curves in a southwesterly 
direction parallel to the Mediterranean. Out- 


liers of it exist also northeast, east, and 
southwest of Jerusalem and around Shechem. 
From the abundance in them of the httle 
foraminifera called nummulites, the beds are 
named the nummulitic limestone. They be- 
long to the Eocene Tertiary, and probably to 
the Middle Eocene. This rock 1s so connected 
with the cretaceous limestone that the two 
are generally held to constitute but a single 
formation, called the cretaceo-nummulitic 
series. Flanking the nummulitic limestone 
on the west a long continuous band of cal- 
careous sandstone extends through the Phi- 
listine country and appears in scattered 
patches farther north, to near mount Car- 
mel Asarule, it is porous and soft, and as 
it easily weathers away, 1t exposes the harder 
limestone of the table-land which dips be- 
neath it, and makes the descent from the 
uplands to the lowlands of Judsa and 
Samaria more abrupt than it otherwise 
would be. Between this sandstone and the 
Mediterranean lie raised beaches belonging 
to the upper Pliocene, or to recent times. 
All these are sedimentary beds. A few 
igneous rocks, however, exist in the land. 
A minute patch of very old igneous rocks, 
an outlier of the great mass of granite, 
porphyry, diorite, and felsite, which occurs 
farther south in the Arabah and especially 
at Sinai, 1s combined with the carboniferous 
rocks On the eastern side of the Jordan, 
nearly all the way from the roots of mount 
Hermon to south of the sea of Galilee, and 
east and southeast to the Hauran, beyond 
the hmits of Palestine, the country is over- 
spread by an immense mass of volcanic 
material, basalt, dolerite, felsite, none of 1t 
older, and some of it apparently more re- 
cent, than the Pliocene Tertiary. There are 
detached portions of the same volcanic rocks 
in western Palestine, west and northwest of 
the sea of Galilee, with fragments in other 
guarters. Along the Mediterranean coast of 
Palestine, wherever the ground is low and 
level, there 1s a row of sand dunes, some 
Tising 200 feet in height. Those on the 
southwest of the country may have been at 
least partly formed by the blowing of sand 
from the Egyptian and Sinaitic deserts. Those 
farther north obtained the sand fiom the 
weathering of the calcareous sandstone of 
Philistia They tend to encroach upon the 
cultivated parts adjacent. the wind continu- 
ally blowing particles from them inland. 
Palestine lies in one of the lines in which 
earthquake action is potent; and both in 
ancient times and more recently portions of 
the country have been seriously convulsed. 
To recapitulate, the geological structure of 
Palestine consists of a layer of red sandstone 
over the primitive rocks; then comes the 
chalky lirnestone which forms the mass of 
the country, overlaid with nummulite lime- 
stone and alluvial soil; and lastly in the 
northeast appear colossal erupted masses of 
voleanic rock. 
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4. The Physical Geography of Palestine. 
The physical divisions of Palestine are five: 
the maritime plain, the low country or 
Shephelah, the central mountain range, the 
Jordan valley, and the eastern table-land. 
These form parallel zones, and with certain 
modifications extend through the entire 
length of the country from north to south. 
They are broken only by the plain of 
Esdraelon, which lies athwart the mountain 
range and connects the seacoast with the 
Jordan valley. 1. The maritime plain lies 
along the coast of the Mediterranean Sea for 
the entire length of the country, being 
broken only by mount Carmel. North of 
Carmel it is quite narrow. but south of that 
mountain it 1s 6 miles wide and increases in 
width southward. It1is an undulating plain 
100 to 200 feet above sea level. and very 
fertile. Between Carmel] and the ‘Aujah, 
which empties into the sea north of Joppa, 
1t was called Sharon, south of Joppa it was 
occupied by the Philistines 2. The low 
country or Shephelah 1s a region of low hills 
situated between the maritime plain south 
of Carmel and the high central range. It 
forms a terrace with an elevation of about 
500 feet above the sea level The name 1s 
applied almost exclusively to that part of the 
low hilly country which extends from the 
latitude of Joppa southward to Beer-sheba, 
and which is sharply separated from the 
central range by a series of valleys running 
north and south 3 The central mountain 
range 1s a continuation of the Lebanon 
mountains. South of the river Leontes the 
lofty ridge drops to a high plateau which 
reaches southward as far as the northern end 
of the sea of Galilee and Acre. This is 
Upper Galilee. It contains a number of hills 
between 2000 and 3000 feet in elevation; 
while several rise considerably above that 
height, hike Jebel Jermuk which is 3934 feet 
Lower Galilee is triangular, having the sea 


of the sea of Galilee. Southwest of the sea is 
mount Tabor, 1843 feet high ; and farther south 


mount Gilboa, with one peak 1698 feet and 
another 1648 feet. The southern part of 
Lower Galilee descends into the plain of 
Esdraelon, most of the places 1n which do not 
exceed 200 or 300 feetin height. South of the 
plain of Esdraelon the range is broken by 
many wadies, mountains are scattered into 
groups, and its inner recesses are accessible 
from the maritime plain, Esdraelon, and the 
Jordan valley. Carmel 1s thrust out as a 
spur toward the northwest. The average 
watershed 1s 2000 feet high. But mount Ebal 
rises 3077 feet and its @»mpanion Gerizim 
2849. This was Samaria. From Bethel to 
Hebron and almost to Beer-sheba, a distance 
of about 45 miles, the range forms one com- 
pact mass with precipitous sides on the east 
and west and with an average height of 2200 
feet. Bethel, however, has an elevation of 
2930 feet above sea level, the highest part of 
Jerusalem 2598, Bethlehem 25350, and Hebron 
3040. About 15 miles south of Hebron it 
slopes down to the desert of the wandering. 
The summit of the range is the narrow 
table-land which was occupied by the tribes 
of Benjamin and Judah 4 The Jordan 
valley is a remarkable chasm which begins 


of Galilee and the Jordan as far as Beth- 
shean on its eastern side and the plain of 
Esdraelon on the southwestern side. It con- 
sists of a series of low ridges running east 
and west. Its elevation is considerably less 
than that of Upper Galilee, many of its hills 
being only 400, 500, or 600 feet high, though 
there are a few loftier peaks immediately west 


at the foot of mount Hermon, 1700 feet 
above sea level, but with lofty mountains on 
each side, and grows rapidly deeper as it goes 
southward until at the surface of the Dead 
Sea it 1s 1290 feet lower than sea level; see 
DEAD SEA and JORDAN. Though not an 
impassable barrier, it prevented free inter- 
course between the peoples who dwelt east 
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of it south of the Jabbok as far as Edom, 
and the tribes of Judah and Benjamin on 
the west. 5. The eastern table-land is a 
great fertile plain, much of 1t more than 
3000 feet 1m elevation, stretching from the 
bluffs which overlook the Jordan valley to 
the Syrian desert It1s cut in twain by the 
gorge of the Jabbok and the northern por- 
tion is further cleft by the Yarmuk, imme- 
diately south of the sea of Galilee. 

5. The Principal Roads of Palestine. The 
physical structure determined the course of 
travel. The great commercial and military 
highway between Egypt and the empires of 
the east passed through Palestine It crossed 
the wady el-‘Arish near its mouth, followed 
the seacoast to Gaza, where 1t was met by a 
road from Elath and Arabia, and continued 
through the plaim of the Philistines to Ash- 
dod. Beyond Ashdoditforked. One branch 
followed the coast by Joppa and Dor, and 
avoided mount Carmel by keeping to the sea- 
shore at the base of the headland; but the 
way is only 600 feet wide under the head- 
land, and is broken by rocks. The other 
branch, and the main line of travel, continued 
from Ashdod through Ekron and Lod and 
crossed the mountains to the plain of Esdra- 
elon by one of three passes. The western 
road emerged by Tell Keimun and led to 
Acre, Tyre, Sidon. and the north. The cen- 
tral road crossed to el-Lejjun (Megiddo), 
traversed the plain of Esdraelon and Lower 
Galilee to the plain of Gennesaret, followed 
the Jordan northward, and by one branch 
entered the valley of the river Litany be- 
tween Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and led 
to Hamathand the north. The other branch 
crossed the Jordan between the waters of 
Merom and the sea of Galhlee, and went 
northeastward to Damascus. The third and 
most frequented route from the maritime 
plain passed through the plain of Dothan to 
En-gannim, where it divided, one branch 
joining the aforementioned road across Lower 
Galilee, and the other leading to Beth-shean, 
and, dividing again, continuing to Gilead or 
to Damascus. By any of the northern routes 
Carchemish on the Euphrates might be 
reacked. There was another road from the 
plain of Esdraelon to Egypt. It traversed 
the hill country, passing by Samana, She- 
chem. Bethel, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Hebron, 
and Beer-sheba. At this point the road 
branched, and there was 2 choice of routes; 
the highway along the seacoast might be 
gained by diverging to the west, or the 
journey might be continued by way of Re- 
hoboth and ‘Ain Muweileh, and thence across 
the desert to Egypt. A route from Beth- 
shean to Edom, which was also used by trav- 
elers to Jerusalem, passed down the Jordan 
valley to Jericho, where persons going to Je- 
rusalem took the steep road up the mountains 
to the capital. From Jericho the road con- 
tinued along the western shore of the Dead 
Sea to En-gedi, where it was joined by a road 
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from Jerusalem and Bethlehem, and thence 
continued to Edom and Elath at the head of 
the Red Sea, where it joined the caravan 
routes from Egypt and Gaza to southern 
Arabia East of the Jordan a caravan route 
led from Damascus along the edge of the 
desert southward to Arabia; see DECAPOLIS. 
It was joined by roads running from Beth- 
shean across Gilead ; by a road from Shechem 
down the wady Far‘ah to the ford of the 
Jordan below the mouth of the Jabbok, and 
thence across Gilead to Rabbath Ammon; 
and by another from the ford at Jericho by 
way of Heshbon. West of the Jordan Gah- 
lee was crossed by a road running almost 
due east from Acre, which joined the road 
to Damascus near the point where It crossed 
the Jordan, midway between the waters of 
Merom and the sea of Galilee. The high 
table-land occupied by the tribes of Benjamin 
and Judah was not easy of access from the 
maritime plain. A way, however, led from 
the plain of Sharon and the Nahr el-‘Aujah 
at Ras el-‘Ain (Antipatris) southeastwardly 
into the hill country, and joimed the road 
from Samaria to Jerusalem at a point two 
miles southwest of Bethel. From the sea- 
port of Joppa a road led to Jerusalem by the 
valley of Ayalon and Beth-horon From 
Ashdod the capital was most readily reached 
by wady es-Surar and Beth-shemesh ; but a 
route to Jerusalem and also to Bethlehem 
was afforded by the wady es-Sunt past Socoh 
Access to the hill country in the vicinity of 
Hebron was had through the wady el-‘Afran 
by Beit Jibrin, and by the wady el-Hesy by 
Lachish. 

6. The Meteorology of Palestine. The great 
contrasts in physical features have given [al- 
estine a remarkable range of climate, from the 
perpetual snow on mount Hermon to the 
tropical heat of the Jordan valley at Jericho 
and En-gedi The average temperature at 
Jerusalem in January, which 1s the coldest 
month, is about 494° F., and the greatest 
cold 28°. In August the average 1s 79 3°, 
and the greatest heat is 92° 1n the shade. 
See also YEAR. 

7 The Botany of Palestine In consequence 
of the great diversity of surface and climate, 
the flora is extensive and plants of many 
latitudes flourish. Tristram showed that of 
3002 flowering plants and ferns known to 
exist in Palestine, a large number for so 
small a country, 2563 are Palearctic, and 
most of them belong to its Mediterranean 
section ; 161 are Ethiopian, 27 Indian, and 
251 peculiar In the region which lies be- 
tween the Taurus mountains and the south- 
ern point of the peninsula of Sinai, and be- 
tween the Mediterranean Sea and the Syrian 
desert, Dr. Post has found 850 genera and 
about 3500 species. 

8. The Zoology of Palestine. The distribu- 
tion of the several species of animals essential- 
ly agrees with that of the Palestinian plants. 
Of 113 mammalia known to occur in Pales- 
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tine, Tristram found 55 to belong to the 
Palearctic region, the same to which our 
European species belong ; 34 were Ethiopian, 
16 Indian, and 13 peculiar to the land The 
same species sometimes belongs to two regions. 
Of 348 species of birds, 271 were Palearctic, 40 
Ethiopian, 7 Indian, and 30 peculiar. Of the 
91 reptiles and amphibians, 49 were Pale- 
arctic, 27 Ethiopian, 4 Indian, and 11 pecu- 
har Of 43 fresh-water fishes, 8 were Pale- 
arctic, 2 Ethiopian, 7 Indian, and 26 pecu- 
har. In the case of both plants and animals, 
the African and Indian types come chiefly 
from the low-lying region around the Dead 
Sea, and to a less extent from the low valley 
of the Jordan 

9 The Ethnology of Palestine. The aborig- 
inal inhabitants of Palestine were a tall, stal- 
wart race, consisting of Anakim (Josh. x1. 
21, 22), Rephaim (Gen xiv 5), Emim, Zam- 
zummim,and Horites (Deut ,10-23) Traces 
of the primitive population continued to ex- 
ist as late as the time of the monarchy 
(2Sam xx1 16-22). When Abraham arrived, 
the country was occupied chiefly by the 
Amorites and other smaller tribes of Canaan- 
ites, but Philistines and Phenicians were set- 
tled on the seacoast and Hittites dwelt on the 
northern border and at Hebron The Hit- 
tites are regarded asa Turanian people from 
the Taurus mountains. The Philistines came 
from the west The Canaanites, including 
the Pheenicians, either belonged to the Ham- 
itic race by blood or became incorporated 
with 1t (Gen x. 6, 15-20) They early spoke 
a Semitic language. These various peoples 
were conquered, but not utterly extermi- 
nated, by the Hebrews under the leadership 
of Moses and Joshua The occasional intro- 
duction of Edomites, Ammonites, and Moab- 
ites by conquest and immigration did not 
bring a new strain into the blood, for these 
peoples were Semitic and lke the Hebrews 
descended from Abraham The conquest of 
Aramean tribes, so far as 1t resulted in add- 
ing foreigners to the commonwealth of Israel, 
added Semites After the fall of Samaria, 
the Assyrians deported the northern and 
eastern tribes of the Israelites and intro- 
duced colonists from Hamath, Babylonia, 
and Elam (2 Kin. xvu 24; Ezraiv.9) They 
were largely Semites and Aryans A large 
Immigration of Greeks followed in the wake 
of the conquest of Alexander the Great, 
colonized Ptolemais, built the Greek towns 
of the Decapolis, and introduced the Greek 
language, customs, and culture. Later, Roman 
officials and a Roman army of occupation 
were 1n the country, and aitiiately Roman 
colonists came. In the second quarter of the 
seventh century of the Christian era the 
country was subjugated by the Mohammed- 
ans, and in many of the towns and villages 
Arabian military colonies were planted The 
Turks made their appearance as conquerors 
in western Asia A D. 1086, and except for 
short periods Palestine has ever since been 
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under their rule; but people of Turkish 
descent are very few 1n the country 

10 The History of Palestine The early 
history of Palestine, before the arrival of 
Abraham, is involved in obscurity. The 
succession of races who inhabited the coun- 
try may be gathered from the Hebrew records, 
as already pointed out. The kings of Baby- 
lomia early began their invasions of the west, 
and the campaign of Chedorlaomer in eastern 
Palestine 1n the time of Abraham 1s described 
in Gen xiv. The Babylonians impressed 
their culture, including their complicated 
script and their language as a medium of 
international communication, upon the in- 
habitants After the expulsion of the shep- 
herd kings from the country of the Nile, the 
great Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty 
extended their sway far into Asia. Thothmes 
III conquered Canaan and exacted tribute 
from the nations dwelling as far as the 
Euphrates. During the reigns of Amen- 
ophis III. and IV , who succeeded him after 
an interval, Canaan was garrisoned by Egyp- 
tian troops and governed by Egyptian of- 
ficials But in the latter reign the grasp of 
Egypt was evidently weakening. The Hit- 
tites were threatening the northern frontier, 
lawlessness prevailed in various parts of the 
land, travel was insecure, individual states 
were 1n a foment of discontent or1n rebellion, 
and various tribes were extending their ter- 
ritory at the expense of Egypt Under the 
succeeding dynasty Seti I passed through 
Palestine and waged war with the Hittites 
on the Orontes; Ramses II. invaded Pales- 
tine and penetrated beyond ; and Meneptah’s 
armies ravaged southern Palestine and the 
coast of Philistia, and wasted the crops of the 
Israelites, who were perhaps in the wilder- 
ness of the wandering near Kadesh-barnea ; 
see EGypT and PHARAOH. Ramses IIL., of 
the twentieth dynasty, overran Palestine 
while the Israelites were still in the desert. 
When the power of the country had been re- 
duced by these wars, the Hebrews appeared 
on the scene. Under the leadership of Moses, 
they conquered the region east of the Jordan ; 
and in the following year, under Joshua, 
they crossed the river, and after repeated 
campaigns took possession of Canaan. From 
this time onward, until the fall of Jerusalem 
in the first century of the Christian era, the 
history of Palestine is largely the history of 
the Hebrew people. See History. 

11. The Topogiaphy of Palestine As nearly 
as can be estimated, 622 towns west of the Jor- 
dan are mentioned in the Bible and the Apoc- 
rypha Other early documents refer to many 
of these towns by name. In 1874 Mariette Bey 
published geographical lists taken from tab- 
lets round the necks of the figures of cap- 
tives represented on the great gateway of the 
temple at Karnak. They belong to the reign 
of Thothmes III. There are 118 names, of 
which no fewer than one-third throw light 
ou the topography of Palestine and the Book 
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ff Joshua. References to towns of Palestine 
n the time of Amenopbis III. and IV. oc- 
sur in the letters which were discovered at 
Tell el-Amarna. Later references are found 
n contemporary records of Assyria, especial- 
‘'y in documents which relate to campaigns 
sonducted in Palestine. Eusebius, bishop of 
Ceesarea in the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, wrote a tract con- 
cerning the names of places in the sacred 
Scriptures. It was translated and enlarged 
by Jerome, resident at Bethlehem a century 
later. The work is commonly known as the 
Onomasticon of Eusebius and Jerome. The 
notices regarding the situation of ancient 
places in Palestine, according to the informa- 
tion possessed by the learned authors, are 
often valuable, sometimes absurd. The in- 
formation gathered by Reland and published 
by him in 1714, and the travels of Seetzen 
and Burckhardt, especially east of the Jor- 
dan, 1n the beginning of the present century, 
prepared the way for the systematic, scien- 
tific investigation conducted by Dr. Robinson. 
He visited Palestine 1n 1838, accompanied by a 
former pupil of his. Rev. Dr. Eli Smith, Amer- 
ican missionary at Beirit, who greatly aided 
the inquiry by his knowledge of Arabic. 
They found by asking the natives what cer- 
tain ruins or yet inhabited villages were 
called, that they often bore the old Hebrew 
names still, a little modified as pronounced 
by Arab lips. Their discoveries in the to- 
pography of Palestine were very 1mportant, 
and were given to the world by Prof Robin- 
son in 1841 in three octavo volumes. Return- 
ing from America, Dr. Robinson resumed his 
researches 1n Palestine 1n 1852, accompanied 
again by Rev. Dr. Eli Smith and others He 
made fresh discoveries, embodied in his Later 
Biblical Researches, 1856 Dr. Robinson 
brought to bear on his inquiry not merely 
keen observation and a sound judgment, but 
great learning; and his conclusions, many 
of them disputed at the time, are now much 
more largely accepted. On June 22, 1865, a 
society named The Palestine Exploration 
Fund, was formed in England to prosecute 
in a scientific spirit all branches of inquiry 
regarding the Holy Land. Since then it has 
conducted an ordnance survey of a great 
part of Palestine, and constructed a superb 
map of the country in twenty-six sheets. 
This result is a permanent and splendid 
achievement The society has also carried 
on excavations, especially at Jerusalem and 
Lachish. Asa result of all past investigations, 
about one-half of the biblical sites have been 
identified with certainty or great probability, 


Pal’lu, in A. V. once Phallu (Gen. xlvi. 9) 
[distinguished]. , 

A son of Reuben, and founder of a tribal 
family (Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex. vi. 14; Num. 
xxvi. 5). 


Palm. 
A tree, called in Hebrew tamar, tummorah, 
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and tomer, and in Greek phoimz. It is a tall 
tree (Song vii. 7, 8), straight and upright (Jer. 
x. 5). Itisa fruit tree (Joel i. 12), and sufh- 
ciently ornamental to have been carved 1n va- 
rious parts of Solumon’s temple and other sanc- 
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tuaries (1 Kin. vi. 29, 32, 35; Herod nu 169). 
Its great leaves were used as tokens of victory 
and peace (1 Mac. x11. 51,2 Mac x. 7; John 
xii. 13; Rev. vi 9; 1mitated in 2 Esdr un. 
43-47). These leaves are often popularly 
called branches; and this designation 1s em- 
ployed in the English versions (Lev. xxiii 

40; Neh. vini 15; John xii. 13), but is not 
botanically correct Scarcely any palms have 
branches at all; and the date palm, the spe- 
cies giown in parts of Palestine, 1s not one of 
the few exceptions to the 1ule The leavesare 
large and feathery. from 4 to 6 feet in length; 
they are quite accessible, as there are gener- 
ally a number of young plants around the 
foot of the parent stem. Palm trees flour- 
ished on the banks of the Nile. They grew 
at Elim, in the wilderness near the Red Sea 
(Ex. xv. 27), and in Edom (Virgil, Georg. iii. 
12). They grew in various parts of Judea 
also (Pliny Hist. Nat. v. 14) ; as in the valley 
of the Jordan, at Jericho, and En-gedi, and 
onthe coast of the sea of Galilee (Gen. xiv. 
7, in the proper name; Deut. xxxiv. 3; 
Ecclus. xxiv. 14; Antig. 1x. 1,2; Wari. 6,6; 
iii. 10, 8) ; in the south of Judah (Josh. xv. 31, 
49,in the names Sansannah and Kirjath-san- 
nab), in mount Ephraim near Bethel (Judg iv. 
5; xx. 33), near Jerusalem (Neh. viii. 15; John 
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xii. 13). They grew also in the desert east of 
Damascus, at the town named from them, 
Tadmor, Tamar, and Palmyra. They flour- 
ished also in the lower valleys of the Tigrisand 
Euphrates (Herod i. 193). The tree was re- 
garded by the Greeks and Romans as peculiar- 
ly characteristic of Palestine and the neigh- 
boring regions. Phoenicia took 1ts name in 
(ireek from the date palm; and the com 
struck at Rome to commemorate the capture 
of Jerusalem represented a woman, emblem of 
the country, sitting disconsolate under a date 
palm; see JERUSALEM and MOoNEy. The 
tree which was once so common has almost 
disappeared from Palestine, except in the 
maritime plain of Philistia and 1n the neigh- 
borhood of Beirit, but 1t is being cultivated 
anew near Jericho The palm tree in Scrip- 
ture almost always means the date palm 
(Pheemsz dactylifera), which grows about 60 or 
80 feet high, having a single upright stem of 
uniform thickness through its entire length 
and marked by the scars of fallen leaves. 
The stem terminates above in a circle of 
great feathery leaves, perennially green 
It is believed to attain a great age, from 
a hundred to two hundred years The do- 
mestic uses of the palm are numerous The 
leaves are employed for covernng the roofs 
and sides of houses, for fences, mats, and 
baskets. When the tender part of the spatha 
is pierced, a sweet Juice exudes, from which 
sugar is obteined by evaporation, and a strong 
drink called arrack by fermentation or dis- 
tillation (War iv. 8,3; Herod 1.193) The 
fruit, which it produces annually in numer- 
ous clusters and great abundance, constitutes 
its chief value, being largely used as an arti- 
cle of food Even the stony seeds are ground, 
and yield nourishment to the camel of the 
desert Another palm tree may have been 
known to many Israelites: the Palmyra, 
which grows at Tadmor in the wilderness 
It 1s Borassus flabelliformis, the specific name 
implying that 1t has fan-shaped leaves 


Palm’er-worm. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Gazam, de- 
vourer, an insect which devoured vines, fig 
trees, olive trees, and the produce of the 
gardens and fields generally (Joel i. 4; ii 25; 
Amos iv. 9). Probably a kind of locust, or 
a locust in a certain stage of its growth 
(R. V. margin) When the A. V was made, 
palmer-worm denoted a sort of hairy cater- 
pillar which has no fixed abode, but wanders 
like a palmer or pilgrim from place to place 

Pal’sy. 

A partial or total loss of sensibility, volun- 
tary motion, or both, in one or more parts of 
the body (Mark 11. 3, 9-12; Acts ix 33-%5). 
It is produced by disease of the brain, the 
spinal cord, or particular nerves Under this 
term the ancients included a variety of dis- 
eases affecting the muscles 


Pal’ti, in A. V once Phalti(1 Sam xxv 44) 
[abbreviation of Paltiel, deliverance by God]. 


1 The representative spy from the tribe 
of Benjamin (Num. xii. 9). 

2. The man to whom Saul married Michal, 
David’s wife, and from whom she was later 
wrested away and restored to David (1 Sam. 
xxv. 44; 2 Sam. ni. 15, where the unab- 
breviated form 1s used). 


Pal’ti-el, in A V. once Phaltiel (2 Sam. 
lil. 15) [deliverance by God]. 

1. Prince of the tribe of Issachar and a 
contemporary of Moses (Num. xxxiv. 26). 

2. The same as Palti 2 (2 Sam. 11. 15). 

Pal’tite. 

A member of the family, or an inhabitant 
of the town, of Pelet or Palti To judge 
from 2 Sam xxi1i 26 compared with 1 Chron. 
xxvu. 10, the Paltites were reckoned to 
Ephraim 

Pam-phyl’1-a [popularly interpreted by 
the Greeks as meaning an assemblage of 
mingled tribes] 

A stretch of coast land in Asia Minor. It 
was bounded on the north by Pisidia ; on the 
south by a gulf of the Mediterranean, called 
the sea of Pamphylha, across which Paul 
sailed (Acts xxv11 5), on the east by Cilicia ; 
and on the west by Lycia and part of Phrygia. 
Pamphylia contained Jewish communities 
(4i 10). Its towns, Perga and Attala, 
were visited by Paul on his first missionary 
journey (xiii. 13; xiv 24, 20, xv. 33). 

Pan’nag. 

A product of Palestine which the Tyrians 
purchased (Ezek xxvii 17) The R. V., fol- 
lowing the Jewish Targum, suggests that 
perhaps 1t was a kind of confection. 


Pa’per. See PAPYRUS. 


Pa’per Reed. 

Papyrus, the rendering in the A. V. of 
the Hebrew ‘Arah, nakedness (Is. xix. 7); 
see PAPyRUS The correspondimg word in 
Arabic means an open place, and R VY. ren- 
ders the Hebrew word by meadow. 


Pa’phos. 

A town at the southwestern extremity of 
Cvprus, near cape Zephyrion. It was called 
Old Paphos to distinguish it from the newer 
mercantile town some miles to the northwest 
It was the capital of the Roman province of 
Cyprus, and the residence of the proconsul. 
In its vicinity was a celebrated temple of the 
Cyprian Venus (Homer, Odyssey viii. 362). 
The town was visited by Paul (Acts xiii. 
6-13). It is now called Kuklia. 


Pa-py’rus. 

The rendering of the Hebrew word Gome’; a 
plant which grows in mire (Job viii. 11, R. V. 
margin; in Is. xxxv. 7 rendered rush), and 
of which the tiny ark of Moses (Ex. ii. 3, R. 
V. margin; in text, bulrushes), and also larger 
boats (Is. xvi. 2, R. V.) were made. The 
plant referred to 1s the paper reed (Papyrus 
antiquorum) But the papyrus is not a grass, 
as the word reed might suggest; nor 1s it a 
1ush. It is a giant sedge, with a triangu- 
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lar stock 8 or 10 feet high, terminating in a 
tuft of flowers. It grows in the plain of 
Sharon, near the sea of Galilee, and in the 
waters of the Huleh, commonly thought of 
as Merom; and 1t formerly flourished on the 
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Nile, though now extinct upon that river. 
Its use was widespread (2 Esdr. xv 2; 3 Mac, 
iv. 20). The Egyptians made shoes, baskets. 
boats, and other articles of it; and used 
sheets, formed of strips of the pith, as 
writing paper. On such material, called in 
Greek chartés, the apostle John wrote his 
Second Epistle (2 John 12) 


Par’a-ble. 

A method of speech in which moral or re- 
ligious truth is illustrated from the analogy 
of common experience. The comparison 
may be expressed, as by the word like, or be 
implied. The limits between the parable 
and simile and metaphor are not well de- 
fined. Often there is scarcely any difference, 
except that the simile and metaphor are 
short and the parable comparatively long. 
“Ye are the light of the world ” is a meta- 
phor; “like a lamb dumb before his shear- 
er” is a simile; but “the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman 
took, and hid in three measures of meal, till 
it was all leavened,” is a parable (Mat xiii. 
33). The parable has certain advantages. 
One is, that this means of conveying truth 
makes it adhere to the memory much more 
than a plain didactic statement would do. 
Yor instance, no didactic statement as to the 


willingness of our Lord to receive penitent 
sinners would have had an effect at all equal 
to that produced by the parable of the prodi- 
gal son (Luke xv. 11-32). A second advan- 
tage in a parable is that when it 1s needful 
for a prophet or a preacher to censure a 
powerful personage, who will not allow bhim- 
self to be directly found fault with, it 1s 
possible by a skillfully framed parable to 
make him not merely listen patiently, but 
condemn himself before he discovers that 1t 
is himself he 1s condemning This was done 
with much skill by the prophet Nathan 
when he went to reprove David for his great 
sin in the matter of Uriah the Hittite 

The following are the chief parables in 
the O T.: the trees anointing a king (Judg. 
ix 8-20), the ewe lamb (2 Sam xu 1-14), 
the widow, one of whose two sons slew the 
other (2 Sam xiv 4-20), the soldier who let 
his captive escape (1 Kin xx 35-42), the 
thistle which asked for the cedar’s daughter 
as a wife for his son (2 Kin xiv. 9-11), the 
vineyard (Is. v 1-7), the two eagles and a vine 
(Ezek. xyu1 1-10), the lion’s whelps (x1x 1-9), 
Oholah and Oholibah (xxi 1-49), the boil- 
ing pot (xxiv 1-14) 

An important part of our Lord’s teaching 
was by means of parables, and when Scrip- 
ture parables are spoken of, generally those 
of Jesus are meant Christ used the para- 
bolic form of teaching at every penod of 
his pubhie ministry (Mark iii. 23, Luke v1 
39; vu 40-50), but there came a time when 
a distinct change took place and he gave a 
larger place to parables 1n his public instruc- 
tion (Mat. x11 3; Mark iv.2) Two reasons 
are assigned why he adopted to such an ex- 
tent this method of teaching. One given by 
Matthew is that 1t was prophesied (Mat xin 
34, 35; cp. Ps. xlix. 4; Ixxvni 2, 3) The 
other, emanating from our Lord, explains 
the former. He used parables because 1t was 
not given unto his auditors to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, since 
seeing they saw not and hearing they did 
not understand (Mat. xin. 10-16). This 
statement of Jesus has been interpreted to 
mean that he clothed the truths of the king- 
dom in images in order to make them more 
intelligible to his hearers and to impress 
them indelibly on their memory. But this 
was true of a certain class of hearers only and 
in many cases, even in respect to them, only 
after the parable had been explained Jesus 
rather meant that his auditors generally 
were unprepared to hear and heartily be- 
lieve the spiritual truths of the kingdom; 
and while the time had come to teach these 
doctrines to his followers who were to carry 
on his work after his departure (Mark iv 33, 
34), the truth was henceforth hidden from 
those who had heard without repentance, 
was cautiously uttered in the hearing of ob- 
durate enemies who were watching to seize 
upon his words and employ them against 
him, and was veiled from the fickle multi- 


Paraclete 


tude who would refuse to listen to his words 
if they perceived the full import of them 
(Mark iv. 11, 12). 

With perhaps only one exception (Mat 
Xviii. 23-35), the recorded parables, which 
were spoken after this form of instruction 
became prominent in Jesus’ public teaching, 
fall into three groups: I. Exght illustrating 
the nature of the kingdom of heaven (Mat 
xin 1-50; Mark iv 26-29), followed by one 
by way of application (Mat. xin. 51, 52). 
These were spoken during one day on the 
shore of the sea of Galilee (xiii 1,53). They 
contain five fundamental truths: 1. Sower 
and seed: the varied reception of the gospel 
by different classes of hearers 2 Tares and 
wheat: evil springs up among the good. 3. 
Seed growing secretly, mustard seed, and 
leaven: growth of the church imperceptibly, 
externally, internally. 4. Hid treasure, and 
pearl of great price: value of the kingdom, 
necessity of sacrifice to obtain it. 5. Net 
gathering all kinds of fish: mixed condition 
of the visible church until the end of the 
world. II Nineteen, or thereabout, illus- 
trating the kingdom of heaven m the indi- 
vidual hfe (Luke x 25-x1x , except xuni. 18- 
21) Most of them if not all, were delivered 
after Christ’s departure from Galilee, in the 
interval of six months between the feast of 
tabernacles and his last passover. They in- 
clude the parables of the good Samaritan, 
the friend at midnight, the rich man and his 
barns, the waiting servants, the shut door, 
the chief seat, the supper and excuses for 
not attending it, the lost sheep, the lost 
money, the prodigal son, the unjust steward, 
the rich man and Lazarus, the servant’s 
duty, the importunate widow, the Pharisee 
and the publican, and the pounds. III. Five 
or, with Mat xxiv 32-35, six, which were 
delivered during the last week at Jerusalem, 
and point to judgment and thesconsumma- 
tion of the kingdom The attitude of those 
called 1s illustrated by the parables of the 
two sons and the wicked husbandmen (Mat. 
xxi 28-16), and the need of the wedding 
garment, of watchfulness, and of fidelity 1s 
shown by the parables of the marriage of 
the king's son, the ten virgins, and the five 
talents (Mat xxii 1-14; xxv 1-30). 

In interpreting the parables, rigid inquiry 
should be made into the circumstances 1n 
which each was delivered at first, and the 
doctrine or argument which 1t was intended 
primarily to convey This done, it is at once 
seen that the teaching of the parable is of 
universal application, suited for all analo- 
gous circumstances and for all succeeding 
time. 


Par’a-clete [Greek paraklétos, a legal as- 
sistant, advocate, or intercessor] 

The word occurs in R. V. on the margins 
of John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7, where 
helper or advocate is given as the English 
equivalent. In the text of these passages 
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the translation is comforter, but in 1 John 
ii. 11tis advocate It 1s applied to: 

1 The Lord Jesus Christ He was the 
advocate, by implication in John xiv. 16, 
who guided, counseled, and strengthened the 
disciples while he was present with them, 
and he is now the Christian’s advocate with 
the Father, and pleads the believer’s cause 
with God (1 John 1i. 1) as he did while on 
earth (Luke xxu 31, 32; John xvii ). 

2 The Holy Spint, who 1s Christ’s advo- 
cate with the believer, glorifying Christ and 
declaring him (John xv. 26; xvi. 14), vindi- 
cating him from man’s unworthy thoughts, 
showing him to he chief among ten thousand 
and altogether lovely, and exhibiting him as 
man’s great need: and he is the Spint of 
truth, who teaches the believer and guides 
him into the truth (xv. 265 xvi 13, 14), con- 
victing of sin, mghteousness, and judgment 
(ver 8), who teaches to pray and makes in- 
tercession with groanings that cannot be 
uttered (Rom. vi. 26, 27). 


Par’a-dise. 

A pleasure ground, orchard, or park, in 
Hebrew pardes (Ece 11.5, Song iv. 13, R. V. 
margin; in Neh 1. 8 rendered forest) Solo- 
mon’s gardens at Etham and the hanging 
gardens at Babylon are called paradises in 
the Greek text of Josephus (Antiq. vii 7,3; 
con Apion i. 20), and the garden of Eden 
is called the paradise ( paradeisos) of Eden in 


| the Septuagint (Gen. 11 8) 


Paradise was the region of bliss which 
man had lost, and 1t naturally came to be a 
designation for the place of the mghteous 
dead. The later Jews distinguished between 
a supernal and an infernal paradise, the 
former being a part of heaven, the latter a 
division of hades assigned to the souls of the 
just. 

In the N T. paradise means heaven in 
two instances (2 Cor xu 4; cp. 2; Rev. ii. 


-7, ep. xxu.2);see HEAVEN Accordingly it 


naturally denotes heaven 1m‘ the remaining 
instance (Luke xxni 43). 


Pa’rah (heifer, young cow]. 

A village of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 23), 
commonly identified with the ruins Farah in 
the wady Farah, 5} mules northeast of Jeru- 
salem 

Pa’ran [perhaps, a region abounding in 
caverns] 

A wilderness between mount Sinai, or more 
exactly between MHazeroth, several days’ 
march from Sinai, and Canaan (Num. x. 12; 
xii. 16). It was on the south of Judah 
(1 Sam. xxv. 1-5). In it Kadesh was situated 
(Num. xiii. 26), and apparently also Elath on 
the Red Sea (Gen. xiv 6; see EL-PARAN). 
It lay east of the wildernesses of Beer-sheba 
and Shur (Gen. xxi. 14, 21; cp. xxv 9, 12- 
18; xxviii. 9). It included the wilderness 
of Zin, or insensibly merged itself in it 
without a sharply defined boundary (Num. 
xiii. 26 with xx.1). These data indicate the 
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plateau or mountain land (Deut. xxxui. 2; 
Hab. iii. 3), lying south of Canaan, and 
bounded on the other sides by the wilderness 
of Shur, the curved range of mountains 
known as Jebel et-Tih or mountain of the 
wandering, and the Arabah. It is the wil- 
derness where the Israelites wandered thirty 
and eight years. Most of it is from 2000 to 
2500 feet above sea level. There isa wady, or 
valley, 1n the Sinaitic Peninsula, called wady 
Feiran, which looks very much like Paran 
altered. Niebuhr thought that they might 
be identified ; but it is so difficult to harmon- 
ize the Scripture location of the place with 
this view, that Robinson, Stanley, and most 
inquirers, decline to accept the identification. 
The wady Feiran 1s between mount Sinai 
and the Red Sea. Paran 1s not reached till 
after the departure from Sinai in the opposite 
direction. 

Par’bar [probably, colonnade] 

A precinct on the western side of the outer 
court of the temple (1 Chron. xxvi. 18). It 
contained chambers for officials and stalls for 
cattle (2 Kin. xxiii 11, where the plural is 
rendered suburbs and precincts). 


Parch’ed Corn. 

Roasted grain used as food (Lev. xxni 14; 
Ruth 11.14; 1 Sam xvu.17). Thomson de- 
scribes the method of preparing 1t at present 
in vogue. A number of the best ears of 
grain, not too mpe, are plucked, with the 
stalks attached. After being tied in small 
parcels, a blazing fire of dry grass and thorn 
bushes 1s kindled under them, which burns 
off the chaff and roasts the grain. 


Parch’ment. 

The skin of sheep or goats prepared for 
use as a writing material or for other pur- 
poses. The skin is first soaked in lime to 
remove the hair, and is then shaved, washed, 
dried, stretched, and smoothed. Herodotus 
relates that the ancient Ionians used the 
skins of goats and sheep, because of the 
scarcity of papyrus (Herod. v. 58). In 
Herodotus’ own time papyrus was the com- 
mon writing material. Parchment was first 
obtained at Pergamos; and when Ptolemy for- 
bade the export of papyrus, Eumenes II., king 
of Pergamos, adopted parchment for the books 
of his great library, and such skins became 
known as chartz perqgqamenez, whence the word 
parchment isderived. In the time of Josephus 
and earlier, parchment was used by the Jews 
for the manuscripts of their sacred writings 
(Antiq. xii 2, 11); and it was a provision of 
the Talmud that the law should be written 
on the skins of clean animals, tame or wild, 
and even of clean birds. Papyrus was a 
common writing material (2 John 12, in E. V. 
paper), but Paul refers to parchments of his, 
about which he is especially solicitous (2 
Tim iv. 13). 

Par’ents. 

The fifth commandment inculcates upon 
children the duty of reverencing their 


parents and attaches a promise to its ful- 
fillment (Ex. xx. 12; Deut. v. 16; Ephes. vi. 


1, 2). Upon the parents rests the obligation 
of bringing up the children in the fear of 
the Lord, and not provoking them to wrath 
(Gen. xvni. 19; Deut vi. 7; Ephes vi. 4). 
According to the Mosaic law, a son that 
smote father or mother, or cursed them, was 
punished with death (Ex. xxi. 15,17; Lev. 
xx 9; Deut. xxvii 16); and as an extreme 
measure, parents were enjoined to bring a 
stubborn and rebellious son before the elders 
for trial and execution (Deut xxi 18-21) 
The Mosaic law thus regulated the power of 
parents According to Roman law, as set 
forth in the twelve tables, the life and hb- 
erty ot children were 1n the fathe1’s hands 
In Hebrew law the right of life and death 
did not rest with the parents, but was vested 
in the judicial body Custom permitted an 
impoverished parent to sell a daughter to he 
a maidservant, but the Mosaic law carefully 
guarded her rights (Ex xxi 7-11). Israel- 
itish custom further permitted a creditor to 
seize a bankrupt debtor and enslave his wife 
and children (2 Kin 1v 1, Neh v 5, Is ! 
1; Mat. xviii. 25), and 1n cases of grave sin 
the entire family was involved 1n the exter- 
mination of the offender (Josh vii 24). 


Par’lor. 

Eglon’s summer parlor was an upper cham- 
ber exposed to the cool breezes (Judg 11. 20, 
cp. R. V. margin). See HOUSE. 

Par-mash’ta [probably, a Persian name, 
very great, superior] 

A sor of Haman (Esth 1x 9). 


Par’me-nas [probably, faithful] 

One of the seven men elected tu look afte 
the Greek-speaking widows and, apparently, 
the poor and financial affairs generally im 
the apostolic church (Acts v1. 9). 


Par’nach. 

A Zebulunite (Num. xxxiv. 25). 

Pa’‘rosh, in A. V. once Pharosh (Ezra viii 
3) [a flea]. 

Founder of a family, members of whicl 
returned from the Babylonian captivity 
(Ezra 1 3; vii. 3). One of the clan wai 
called Pedaiah (Neh ini. 25). Other mem 
bers of it married foreign wives, whom Ezr: 
induced them to put away (Ezra x. 25). 


Par-shan’da-tha [a Persian name, give! 
to Persia]. 

A son of Haman (Esth. ix. 7). 

Par’thi-ans. 

A people who, when first heard of, occu 
pied a region nearly corresponding to th 
modern Persian province of Khorasan, : 
considerable distance southeast of the Cas 
pian Sea. The length of Parthia proper wa 
about 300 miles, its breadth from 100 to 120 
its area about 33,000 square miles, or slight: 
more than that of Scotland and nearly thato 
Indiana. The first mention of the Parthians i 
in the inscriptions of Darius Hystaspis. The, 
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revolted against the Persians, 521 B. c., but 
were soon subdued again. From the Per- 
sians, they passed to Alexander the Great, 
and then to his eastern successors, the Seleu- 
cide About 256 B. c. Bactria successfully 
revolted against Seleucidan domination, and 
Parthia, under Arsaces I, immediately fol- 
lowed the example. His successors are gen- 
erally known as the Arsacide Mith- 
ridates I, who reigned thirty-eight years, 
from 174 to 1386 B c, raised the kingdom 
founded by Arsaces into an empire, extending 
1500 mules from east to west, with a varying 
breadth from north to south of 100, 300, or 
400 miles. The western boundary was the 
Euphrates The chief city was Ctesiphon 
on the Tigris, opposite Seleucia After rid- 
ding themselves of the Macedonian-Greek 
domination, the Parthians came into frequent 
collision with the Romans, one standing bone 
of contention between them being the fos- 
session of Armenia. From 64 B.C to A.D. 
225 they set limits to the Roman empire in 
the East. In 40-37 B c. their armies over- 
ran Asia Minor and Syria, took and plun- 
dered Jerusalem, and placed Antigonus, the 
last of the Asmoneans, on the throne (Antiq. 
xiv 13, 3, Wari 13,1). Jews from Parthia 
were present at Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts 1 9), and may have carried 
the gospel to Parthia when they returned 
home After wielding power for nearly 500 
years, the Parthians became enervated by 
luxury, and the Persians about A D 224, 
rose in revolt, and under the leadership of 
Ardashir, family of Sassan, termmated the 
Parthian dominion, substituting the second 
Persian or Sassanlan empire in its room. 


Par’tridge. 
A wild bird, called in Hebrew kore’, the 
crier or caller, in Greek perdir, which was 


Greek Partridge 


hunted on the mountains of Palestine (1 
Sam xxvi. 20). The caged partmdge was 
used as a decoy bird (Ecclus. xi. 30). Jere- 
miah compares the amasser of ill-gotten 
wealth to the partridge which, according to 
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the belief of the Israelites of his time, 
gathers young which it has not brought forth 
(Jer. xvii 11, R. V.), or sitteth on eggs which 
it has not laid (R. V. margin). Two species 
are found in Palestine, the desert or Hey’s 
sand partridge (Ammoperdix heyt), which is 
the only species at En-gedi, in the wilder- 
ness of which David was when he compared 
himself to a hunted partmndge; and the 
chukar, partridge (Caccabis chukar), which 1s 
abundant in all the hilly parts of Palestine. 
It has richly barred feathers on the flanks, 
deep red legs and bill, and deep black gorget. 
It 1s a large and fine bird, a variety of the 
Greek partridge (Caccahis sazatilis), but larger, 
and 1t exceeds the chukar partridge of India 
In size 

Pa-ru’ah [flourishing]. 

The father of Solomon’s purveyor in Issa- 
char (1 Kin 1Vv. 17). 

Par’va-im. 

A designation of gold used for the orna- 
mentation of Solomon's temple (2 Chron 1ii. 
6). Gesenius derived 1t from Sanserit pérra, 
in front, eastward, and gave it the sense of 
eastern or oriental guld ; but most investiga- 
tors believe that 1t denotes a locality in 
Ophir. ° 


Pa’sach [perhaps, a divider]. 
An Asherite, of the family of Beriah (1 
Chron. vu 33). 


Pas-dam’mim. See EPHES-DAMMIM. 


Pa-se’ah, in A V. once Phaseah (Neh. vii. 
51) [lame] 

1 A man of Judah, descended from Che- 
lub (1 Chron iv. 12). 

2. The father of a certain Jehoiada, who 
repaired the old gate of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 
6) He was the founder of a family of 
Nethinim, members of which returned from 
captivity (Ezra 1i 49; Neh. vii. 51). 


Pash’hur, in A. V Pashur. 

1. Son of Malchiah, and one of several 
officials who had influence with king Zede- 
kiah and bitterly opposed the prophet Jere- 
miah (Jer. xxi. 1; xxxviii. 1, 4; cp. xxi. 9 
with xxxvin. 2). It is natural to suppose 
that his father is the Malchiah mentioned in 
XXXViii. 6, a royal prince into whose dungeon 
the prophet was cast His identity with the 
priest Pashhur, the son of Malchijah (1 
Chron. ix. 12), is doubtful : especially as to 
his companion, but not to him, is given the 
priestly title (Jer. xxi 1). 

2. Ason of Immer,a priest. He put Jere- 
miah in the stocks on account of his discour- 
aging predictions (Jer. xx. 1-6). 

3. The father of an opponent of Jeremiah 
named Gedaliah (Jer. xxxviii. 1). 

4. The founder of a priestly family, mem- 
bers of which returned from the Babylonian 
captivity (Ezra ii. 38; Neh. vii 41, and per- 
haps 1 Chron. ix 12). Some of his descend- 
ants married foreign wives, whom Ezra in: 
duced them to put away (Ezra x. 22). 


Passages, The 5 
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house, who, with others, sealed the covenant, 
made in the days of Nehemiah, by which it 
was agreed to forbid the intermarriage of 
their children with foreigners and to keep 
the law of God (Neh. x. 3). 


Pas’sa-ges, The. See ABARIM. 


Pass’o-ver [passing over (Ex. xii. 23; An- 
tiq. ii. 14, 6)]. 

1. The first of the three annual festivals 
at which all the men were required to appear 
at the sanctuary (Ex. xii. 43; Deut. xv) 1), 
known also as the feast of unleavened bread 
Ex. xxiii.15; Deut. xvi. 16). It was instituted 
m Egypt to commemorate the culminating 
event in the redemption of the Israelites (Ex. 
xii 1, 14, 42; xxi. 15; Deut xvi. 1, 3). 
That night was to be much observed unto 
the Lord, when he smote all the firstborn 1n 
the land of Egypt, but passed over the 
houses of the Israelites where the blood had 
been sprinkled and the inmates were stand- 
ing, staff in hand, awaiting the deliverance 
promised by the Lord. The festival began 
on the fourteenth of Abib at evening, that 1s 
in the beginning of the fifteenth day, with 
the sacrificial meal (Lev. xxii. 5). A lamb 
or kid was slain between the evenings, that is 
towards sunset (Ex. x1 6; Deut. xvi. 6), 
between the ninth and eleventh hours (War 
v1.9,3) It wasroasted whole, and was eaten 
with unleavened bread and bitter herbs (Ex. 
xi1, 8). The shed blood denoted expiation, 
the bitter herbs symbolized the bitterness of 
Egyptian bondage. the unleavened bread was 
an emblem of purity (cp. Lev. ii. 11; 1 Cor 
v 7, 8). The Israelites pleading the blood, 
mindful of the afflictions from which they 
awaited deliverance, and putting away wick- 
edness, were the people of the Lord in holy, 
glad communion before him. The supper was 
partaken of by the members of every house- 
hold. If the family was small, neighbors 
joined until the company was large enough 
to consume the entire lamb (Ex. xii. 4). The 
head of the household recited the history of 
the redemption. At the first institution the 
participants stood, in later times they re- 
clined. Other minor features were intro- 
duced : four successive cups of wine mixed 
with water, to which there is no reference in 
the law; singing of Psalms cxiii.-cxviii. (cp. 
Is. xxx. 29; Ps. xlii. 4); a dish of fruits re- 
duced with vinegar to the consistency of 
lime as a reminder of the mortar used 
during the ee bondage. The paschal 
supper was the introductory ceremony and 
chief feature of the festival, which lasted 
until the twenty-first day of the month (Ex. 
xii. 18; Lev. xxiii. 5, 6; Deut. xvi. 6, 7). 
That the event was to be commemorated by 
a festival of seven days’ duration (Ex. xii. 
14-20) was not communicated to the people 
until the day of the flight (xiii. 3-10). They 
were directed regarding one evening only 
(xii. 21-23), and informed that the service was 
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‘x11 6; Deut. xvi. 8). 


2 Patara 


1 
5. A priest, doubtless head of a father’s | to be kept perpetually (24, 25). The attend- 


ance of the pilgrims was required at the 
supper only. They were at liberty to depart 
on the morrow (Deut. xvi. 7). The first day, 
that 1s the fifteenth, was kept as Sabbath 
and likewise the seventh ; no work was done 
and there was a holy convocation (Ex xi. 
16; Lev. xxiii.7; Num. xxviii. 28, 25; of 
which only the last is emphasized in Ex. 
On the morrow after 
the Sabbath, that 1s on the second day of the 


_ festival, a sheaf of the first ripe barlev was 
: waved by the priest before the Lord to con- 


secrate the opening harvest (Lev. xxiii 10~ 
14; cp. Josh. v. 10-12, R V. margin; Septu- 
agint of Lev. xxiii. 7, 11; Antiq. 1ii. 10, 5); 
see WEEKS, FEAsT OF. This was an 1nci- 
dental feature : the act consecrated the open- 
ing harvest, but it held a subordinate place ; 
the second day, when 1t was performed, was 
not observed as a Sabbath; and altogether 
the relation of the passover to the agricul- 
tural year was less marked than 1n the festi- 
vals of weeks and tabernacles. During the pass- 
over day by day continually, in addition to the 
regular sacrifices of the sanctuary, two bul- 
locks, one ram, and seven lambs were offered 
asa burnt offering, and a he goat as a sin offer- 
ing (Lev xxiii. 8; Num. xxviii 19-23). 
During the seven days also unleavened bread 
was eaten. They had no leaven in their 
houses on the night of the passover, and 
consequently the dough which they seized in 
their hurried flight was unleavened (Ex x1i. 
8, 34, 39). It was baked thus Henceforth 
unleavened bread was associated in their 
minds, not only with the thought of sin- 
cerity and truth, which was the essential 
idea, but also with that of the hurned flight 
from Egypt (Deut xvi. 3). Celebrations of 
the passover are recorded at Sinai (Num. 1x. 
1-14), on entering Canaan (Josh. v 11), un- 
der Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxx. 1-27; with 
reference to Solomon, 5, 26), under Josiah (2 
Kin xxii. 21-23; 2 Chron. xxxv. 1-19), m 
the days of Ezra (Ezra vi. 19-22). See also 
Mat. xxvi. 17 seq.; Mark xiv. 12 seq.: Luke 
xxii 7 seq.; John xvii. 28; Antiq xvu. 9, 3; 
xx. 5, 3; War vi. 9, 3 

2. The lamb or kid killed at the festival 
of the passover (Ex. xii. 21; Deut. xvi. 2; 2 
Chron. xxx. 17). Christ is our passover (1 
Cor. v. 7). Like the paschal lamb, he was 
without blemish (Ex. xii. 5 with 1 Pet. i. 
18, 19), not a bone was broken (Ex. xii 46 
with John xix. 36), his blood was a token be- 
fore God (Ex. xii. 13), and the feast was 
o with unleavened bread (18 and 1 Cor. 
vy. 8). 

Pat’a-ra. 

A maritime city on the southwest of Lycia 
Paul took ship there for Pheenicia on his las’ 
voyage to Palestine (Acts xxi. 1). It pos 
sessed a famous oracle of Apollo. It still ex 
ists as a ruin under its old name, thougt 
gradually becoming overwhelmed by moving 
sand dunes. 


Pathros 


Path’ros [land of the south (Gesenius, 
Brugsch), house of the goddess Hathor in the 
south (Ebers)]. 

The country of suuthern or Upper Egypt. 
It is mentioned between Egypt and Cush (Is. 
x1. 11); and 1s known in Egyptian texts as 
Pa-to-ris, with Thebes as its capital. It was 
the original seat of the Egyptians themselves 
(Ezek. xxix. 14) ; and the first historical king 
of Egypt, Menes, is reported to have resided in 
Upper Egypt, in whose timeall the lower coun- 
try north of lake Meris was a swamp (Herod. 
li 4, 15,99). Isaiah foretold the dispersion 
of Israel to the remotest regions and their 
eventual return, among other places from 
Pathros (Is x1.11: ¢p.vu 18). After the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, Jews, 
probably refugees, were dwellers 1n Pathros 
(Jer xliv 1, 2, 15). 

Path-ru’sim. 

One of seven peoples proceeding from Miz- 
raim They are the inhabitants of Pathros 
(Gen x. 14, 1 Chron. 1. 12) 


Pat’mos. 

An island to which the apostle John was 
banished for the word of God, and for the 
testimony of Jesus Christ, and where he saw 
the visions recorded 1n the book of Revela- 
tion (Rev 1 9) It 1s a small, rocky island, 
one of the Sporades, in the Grecian Archi- 
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Hebrew race and nation. It is applied to 
Abraham (Heb. vil. 4), to the twelve sons 
of Jacob (Acts vii. 8, 9), and to king David 
(11 29). The title is commonly given to the 
godly men and heads of famhes, whose 
lives are recorded in the O. T previous to 
the time of Moses, as the antediluvian patri- 
archs whose lueage 1s given in Gen. v. In 
the patriarchal system the government of a 
clan 1s regarded as the paternal right. It 
resides 1n the first instance in the progenitor 
of the tribe, and descends from him to the 
firstborn son or eldest lineal male descendant. 
The head of each several family, into which 
the increasing tmbe expands, exercises a 
similar government within his own limited 
sphere 

The patriarchal dispensation was the period 
before the establishment of the thevucracy at 
Sinai, when each patriarchal head of a family 
was the priest of his own household, and 
God communed with him as such. 

Pat’ro-bas. 

A Christian at Rome, to whom Paul sent 
salutations (Rom xvi 14). 

Pa’u [bleating (of sheep)]. 

A town of Edom, the city of king Hadar 
(Gen. xxxvi. 39). Site unknown Called in 


1 Chron. i. 50 Pai, vau and jod being inter- 
changed ; see VAU. 


pelago, and is now called Patino. It lies off 
the southwestern coast of Asia Minor, about 
30 miles south of Samos; and is about 15 miles 
in circumference, and generally barren. 
Pa’tri-arch. 
The father or chief of a race; a name 
given in the N T to the founders of the 


ey (Greek Paulos, from Latin Paulus, 
ittle). 

The great apostle to the gentiles. His 
Jewish name was Saul (Hebrew Sha’ ul, Greek 
Saulos). He is so called in The Acts until 
after the account of the conversion of Sergius 
Paulus, proconsul of Cyprus, from which 


Paul 


point in the narrative (Acts xiii. 9) the name 
Paul alone is given hm. In his epistles the 
apostle always calls himself Paul It is not 
strange that some have supposed that he 
took the name Paul from the proconsul But 
this is in reality quite 1mprobable in itself, 
and fails to observe the delicacy with which 
Luke introduces the apostle’s gentile name 
when his work among the gentiles, by whom 
he was Known as Paul, began It 1s more 
probable that, hke many Jews (Acts i 23; 
xit, 12; Col 1v. 11), and especially in the dis- 
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persion, the apostle had from the beginning , 


both names. He was born in Tarsus, the 
chief city of Cilicia (Acts ix. 11; xxi. 39; 
xx. 3), and was of the tribe of Benjamin 
(Phil 11.5). It 1s not known how the family 
came to reside in Tarsus, though one ancient 
tradition represents 1t as having removed 
there from Gischala 1n Galilee after the latter 
place had been captured by the Romans It 
is possible, however, that the family had at 
an earlier time formed part of a colony set- 
tled in Tarsus by one of the Syrian kings 
(Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveler, p. 31), or 
they may have voluntanly migrated, as so 
many Jews did, for commercial purposes. 
Paul seems, however, to have had a large 
and even influential family connection. In 
Rom. xvi. 7,11 he salutes three persons as 
his kinsmen, two of whom, Andronicus and 
Junias (R. V), are said to have been ‘of 
note among the apostles,’ and to have be- 
come Christians before Paul did. From Acts 
xxiii. 16 we learn that his “sister’s son,” 
who seems to have resided, perhaps with his 
mother, m Jerusalem, gave information to 
the chief captain of the plot to kill Paul, 
from which it may be inferred that the 
young man was connected with some of the 
leading families. This is also confirmed by 
the prominence of Paul, though himself a 
young man, at the time of Stephen’s death. 
He was apparently already a member of 
the council (Acts xxvi. 10), and soon after- 
wards the high priest intrusted to him the 
work of persecuting the Christians (ix 1, 
2; xxii. 5). His language in Phil iti. 4-7 
further implies that he occupied onginally a 
position of large influence, and that oppor- 
tunities of honor and gain had been open to 
him. His family connections, therefore, can- 
not have been obscure. Though he was 
brought up in the strict observance of the 
Hebrew faith and traditions, his father hav- 
ing been a Pharisee (Acts xxiii. 6), he was 
born a free Roman citizen. We do not know 
by what means his ancestor obtained citizen- 
ship. It may have been for service to the 
state or possibly by purchase. Its possession 
may have had some connection with the 
apostle’s Roman name Paulus. But, how- 
ever acquired, his Roman citizenship became 
of great importance in the prosecution of his 
Christian work and more than once saved 
his life. Tarsus was one of the intellectual 
centers of the East, and the seat of a famous 
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school of learning in which Stoicism was the 
dominant philosophy. It is scarcely prob- 
able, however, that Paul came under these 
influences when a boy, for his parents were 
strict Jews, and he was early sent to Je1usa- 
lem to be educated. Like other Jewish boys 
he was taught a trade, which in his case was 
the manufacture of tents, such as were used 
by travelers (xvii 3). But, as he him- 
self says (xx1li 3), he was brought up in 
Jerusalem. He must, therefore, have been 
sent there when quite young. And his edu- 
cation in Jerusalem tended to deepen the 
hold upon him of his inherited Pharisaic 
traditions. He was instructed “according to 
the perfect manner of the law of the fathers" 
(ibid )} He had for his teacher one of 
the most learned and distinguished rabbis 
of the day. This was Gamaliel, the grand- 
son of the yet more famous Hillel It was 
this Gamaliel whose speech, recuided 1n Acts 
v 34-39, prevented the sanhedrin from at- 
tempting to slay the apostles Gamaliel, in- 
deed, had some leaning, strangely for a Phar- 
isee, toward Greek culture, and his speech 
in The Acts shows the reverse of a bitter, 
persecuting spimt But he was famous for 
rabbinical learning, and at his feet the young 
man from Tarsus became versed not only in 
the teaching of the O T, but in the subtle- 
ties of rabbinical interpretation, while it 1s 
plain also that his zeal for the traditions of 
the fathers and his narrow Pharisaism 
burned with the fiery imtensity of youth. 
Thus the future apostle grew up an ardent 
Pharisee, trained in the religious and intel- 
lectual ideas of his people and from his per- 
sonal qualities, his course of education, and 
probably his family connections prepared to 
take a high position among his countrymen 
He first appears in Christian history as the 
man at whore feet the witnesses who stoned 
Stephen laid their clothes (Acts vn 58) Tle 
is described as being then a young man 
The position he 1s here said to have occupied 
was not an official one. It seems to imply, 
however, especially when taken with the 
statement (vill. 1) that he ‘‘ was consent- 
ing unto his death,”’ that Paul was active 
in the persecution of the first Chmstian mar- 
tyr He was doubtless one of the Hellenists, 
or Greek-speaking Jews, mentioned 1n Acts 
vi 9 as the original instigators of the charge 
against Stephen We cannot be wrong in 
supposing that Paul’s hatred of the new sect 
had already heen aroused ; that he not only 
despised their crucified Messiah, but regarded. 
them as being both politically and religiously 
dangerous; and that he was already pre- 
pared, with bitter but conscientious fanati- 
cism, to oppose them to the death. So we 
find him, immediately after Stephen’s death, 
taking a leading part in the persecution of 
the Christians which followed (Acts vui. 3; 
xxii. 4; xxvi.10, 11; 1 Cor. xv 9; Gal.1.138; 
Phil iii. 6; 1 Tim.i.13). He did ths with 
the fierceness of a misguided conscience. He 
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was the type of the religious inquisitor. Not 
content with waging the persecution in Jeru- 
salem, he asked of the high priest letters to 
the synagogues in Damascus that he might 
bring from thence any Christian Jews whom 


he might find (Actsix. 1, 2). Large powers 
of internal administration were granted to 
the Jews even by the Romans, and in Da- 
mascus, which was under the control of 
Aretas, king of the Nabathwans. the gover- 
nor was particularly favorable to them (1x. 
23, 24; 2 Cor x1 32), 50 that Paul’s persecu- 
tion of the Christians I» not 1n the least 1n- 
credible. The important thing to observe, 
however, is that according to the express 
testimony of Luke and of Paul himself, he 
was filled with fury against them up to the 
very moment of his conversion, and believed 
that in persecuting them he was rendering 
the highest service to God. He did not have 
a doubt as to the mghteousness of his course, 
nor did his heart fail him in its execution 

It was on the way to Damascus that his 
sudden conversion occurred. Paul and his 
companions, probably on horseback, had been 
following the usnal road across the desert 
from Galilee to the ancient city. Damascus 
had been nearly reached It was the hour 
of noon and the sun was blazing 1m the zenith 
(Acts xxvi. 13) Suddenly a hght from 
heaven, bnghter than the sun, streamed 
round about them, and, overcome by its 
blinding brilliance, Paul fell upon the ground. 
His companions, too, fell to the ground 
(14), though they appear to have afterwards 
ansen, while he remained prostrate (ix 7) 
Out of the hght he heard a voice, say- 


ing in the Hebrew language: ‘‘Sau!, Saul, . 


why persecutest thou me? it is hard for 
thee to kick against the goad’’ (xxvi. 14 
R V.). He rephed. “ Who art thou, Lord?” 
He heard m answer “I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest” (15). ‘* Arise, and go 
into the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do” (ix. 6; xxi: 10). His 
companions heard the sound of the voice 
Qix. 7), but did not understand what was 
said (xxu. 9). Paul, however, was found to 
be blinded by the light, so they led him by 
the hand into Damascus, where he lodged in 
the house of a certain Judas (ix. 11) For 
three days he remained blind and fasting, 
praying (9, 11) and meditating on the reve- 
lation which had been made to him. On the 
third day the Lord commanded a certain 
Jewish Christian, named Ananias, to go to 
Paul and lay his hands on him that he might 
receive his sight. The Lord assured Ananias, 
who was afraid of the persecutor, that the 
latter had already seen him 1n a vision com- 
ing to him. Thereupon Ananias obeyed. 
Paul confessed his faith in Jesus, received 
his sight, accepted baptism, and forthwith, 
with his characteristic energy and to the as- 
tonishment of the Jews, began to preach in 
the synagogues that Jesus was the Christ, the 
Son of God (ix. 10-22). 
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Such is the narrative of the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus. Three recitals of it are 
given in The Acts; one by Luke (ix. 3-22); 
one by Paul himself before the Jews (xxi. 
1-16); again by Paul before Festus and 
Agrippa (xxvi. 1-20). The three accounts 
entirely agree, though in each of them par- 
ticulars are dwelt on which are not found in 
the others. The story in each case is told 
with special regard to the purpose of the nar- 
rator. Paul in his epistles also frequently 
alludes to his conversion, attributing it to the 
grace and power of God, though he does not 
describe 1t in detail (1 Cor ix. 1,16; xv 8 
10; Gal. 1. 12-16; Eph mm. 1-8; Phil. in 5-7; 
1 Tim 1 12-16; 2 Tim i 9-11) The fact, 
therefore, 1s supported by the strongest possi- 
ble testimony. It1s certain also that Jesus 
not only spoke to Paul, but visibly appeared 
to him (Acts 1x 17, 27; xxii 14, xxv) 16; 
1 Cor 1x 1). While the form im which he 
appeared is not described, we may be sure 
that 1t was a glorious one; so that Paul real- 
ized at once that the crucified Jesus was the 
exalted Son of God. He himself describes 
it as “the heavenly vision ’”’ (Acts xxvi. 19), 
or spectacle. a word elsewhere used only in 
Luke 1 22 and xxiv. 23 to descnbe the mani- 
festation of angelic beings There is no 
ground therefore for the allegation that it 
was an illusion of any kind. At the same 
time the mere appearance of Chnist did not 
convert Paul. This was the work of the 
Spirit in his heart, enabling him to appre- 
hend and accept the truth which had been 
revealed to him (see especially Gal i. 15) 
Ananias also was evidently made use of 1n 
order to connect Paul’s new life with the 
already existingchurch The various ration- 
alistic attempts which have been made to ex- 
plain Paul's conversion without acknowledg- 
ment of the objective and supernatural 1n- 
terposition of the Lord are wrecked upon 
the testimony of Paul himself that he had 
thought up to the time of his conversion 
that 1t was his religious duty to persecute 
Christianity, and that his change was due to 
the sovereign exercise of God's power and 
grace The expression, “It 1s hard for thee 
to kick against the goad,” does not imply 
that he had been an unwilling persecutor or 
that he already believed that Chnistianity 
might be true, but describes the folly of any 
resistance to the purpose of God with him. 
At the same time his previous history had 
been an unconscious preparation for his fu- 
ture work His Roman citizenship, his rab- 
binical training, as well as his natural quali- 
ties of mind fitted him for his life task. 
There is reason to believe also that with all 
his zeal he had not found spiritual peace 
in Judaism (Rom vii 7-25) If so, the 
manner of his conversion must have made 
him vividly realize that salvation is alone 
through the grace of God in Christ. His re- 
hgious experience therefore was also part of 
his preparation to become the great ex- 
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pounder of the gospel as providing justifica- 
tion for the sinner on the ground of Christ’s 
merits received through faith alone. As 
soon as he was converted Paul began evan- 
gelistic work. This was partly due to his 
natural energy, but also to the fact that it 
had been revealed to him that God’s purpose 
in calling him was to make him a mission- 
ary and apostle (Acts ix. 15; xxvi 16-20; 
Gal i. 15,16). He began work in the syna- 
gogues of Damascus and pursued it with suc- 
cess. This raised against him persecution from 
the Damascene Jews, who were aided by the 
governor of the city (2 Cor. xi. 32) ; so that he 
was compelled to tiee secretly, being let down 
by his disciples in a basket from a window in 
the city’s wall (Acts ix. 23-25; 2 Cor xi 33). 
Instead of returning to Jerusalem, however, 
he went to Arabia and afterwards returned 
to Damascus (Gal. i 17) We do not know 
where he went in Arabia, nor how long he 
stayed, nor what he did there. It 1s not 1m- 
probable that the time was mainly spent in 
meditation upon the great change which had 
come over his hfe and the truth as 1t had 
now been revealed to him. But three years 
after his conversion he determined to leave 
Damascus and visit Jerusalem again. He 
tells us (Gal. i. 18, 19) that his main purpose 
was to visit Peter; that he remained in Je- 
rusalem only fifteen days; and that of the 
apostles he saw Peter only, though he men- 
tions that he also saw James, the Lord’s 
brother. Luke, however (Acts ix 26-29), 
gives further particulars. It appears that 
the Christians in Jerusalem were afraid of 
him because-of his former reputation and 
did not believe he was really a disciple; but 
that Barnabas, with that generosity of mind 
which was ever characteristic of him, took 
Paul to the apostles and related the story of 
his conversion and subsequent changed life 
We are also told that Paul preached as fear- 
lessly in Jerusalem as he had done at Damas- 
cus and directed his efforts especially toward 
his old friends, the Greek-speaking Jews (1x. 
28, 29) These, too, plotted at once against his 
life. The threatening danger caused the 
brethren to send him away, so they took him 
to Cesarea and sent him from there to Tar- 
sus (29, 30; Gal i. 21). He departed the 
more willingly because in the temple the 
Lord had appeared to him in a vision bidding 
him go and telling him distinctly that his 
mission was to the gentiles (Acts xxii. 17-21). 
The two accounts in The Acts and Galatians 
of this visit to Jerusalem have sometimes been 
thought inconsistent, but they may be natur- 
ally harmonized. It is highly probable that 
Paul would want to visit Peter in order that 
his work might proceed in unison with that 
of the original apostles, of whom Peter was 
the most prominent It is equally natural 
that the Jerusalem Christians should be at 
first afraid of him; and the conduct of Bar- 
nabas, who was, like Paul, a Hellenistic 
Jew, is in keeping with his action through- 


out the whole history. Fifteen days, more- 
over, are not too short a time for the events 
described in The Acts. Itis, 1n fact, confirmed 
by the Lord’s command to Paul to depart 
quickly (xxii. 18). Nor is Luke’s statement 
that Barnabas brought Paul “ to the apostles ”’ 
inconsistent with Paul’s statement that he 
saw Peter only, together with James. The 
reception of the new convert even by Peter 
alone, not to speak of James, who occupied 
almost an apostolic position (see Gal ii 9), 
was equivalent to apostolic recognition of him, 
and this is all that Luke’s expression was 
meant to describe. It isfurther worthy of re- 
mark that it was now realized fully, both by 
Paul and the leaders in Jerusalem, that the 
new convert was a chosen apostle of Christ, 
and that his mission was to the gentiles. At 
the same time the question does not appear 
to have been raised of what would be the re- 
lation of gentile converts to the Mosaic law. 
Neither did any foresee how important Paul’s 
mission was to become His commission, 
however, was admitted, and he was sent 
forth to Tarsus to engage in such work as 
might open before him 

Paul’s stay 1n Tarsus 1s nearly a blank to 
us. It probably lasted six or seven years; see 
below on the chronology of Pau)’s life No 
doubt he engaged in missionary work, and 
probably founded the churches of Cilicia, 
which are mentioned incidentally in Acts 
xv. 41. If atany time he felt the intellec- 
tual influences of Tarsus, this must have 
been the period. As already remarked, Tar- 
sus was one of the centers of the Stoic phil- 
osophy, and Paul’s appreciation of Stoicism 
plainly appears in his speech at Athens But 
we must he content with the little informa- 
tion that has been given us. While doubt- 
less not iactive, Paul was waiting for the 
Lord by his providence to make plain the way 
in which his chosen ambassador was to go. 

At length, however, the purpose of God 
began to appear Some of the Greek-speak- 
ing Jewish Christians who had been dnven 
from Jerusalem by the persecution which 
followed Stephen’s death came to the great 
city of Antioch in Syria It was situated on 
the Orontes, north of the Lebanon range, 
had been the capital of the Syrian king- 
dom, and was then the residence of the Roman 
governor of the province. It was rated as 
one of the chief cities of the empire. Its 
mixed population and its extensive com- 
merce made it a center of wide influence. 
Lying just outside of Palestine and at the 
entrance to Asia Minor, connected alse by 
traffic and politics with the whole empire, it 
formed a natural base of operations from 
which the new faith, if it was to be separated 
from Judaism, could go forth to the conquest 
of the world. In Antioch the Christian ref- 
ugees began, we are told (Acts xi. 20), to 
preach to the gentiles (A. V. Grecians; R. 
V. Greeks). There is a difficult question of 
the text in the original; but the context 
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jeaves no room for doubt that the work was 
among gentiles. Many were converted, so 
that a distinctively gentile church sprang 
up in the metropolis of Syria. When the 
fact was reported at Jerusalem, Barnabas was 
sent to investigate With noble breadth of 
view, he saw the Lord’s hand in the new de- 
velopment in spite of the fact that the con- 
verts were uncircumcised. He also seems to 
have realized that this was the divine open- 
ing for Paul; for he went to Tarsus to seek 
him and brought him to Antioch. Together 
they labored for a year ia Antioch. Many 
more gentiles were converted, and the non- 
Jewish character of the church was signal- 
ized by the fact that to the disciples in Anti- 
och was the name Christians first given, evi- 
dently by their heathen neighbors. Thus 
began Paul’s connection with Antioch Thus 
also arose on the page of church history the 
first gentile Christian organization. It was 
to be the starting point for Paul’s mission to 
the pagan world 

While Paul was at Antioch, a prophet from 
Jerusalem, named Agabus, predicted in the 
Christian assembly that a famine was soon to 
occur. This was seized upon by the brethren 
at Antioch as an occasion for evineing their 
love to and fraternity with the Christians of 
Judea The fact 1s a remarkable proof of 
the sense of obligation which these gentiles 
had to those from whom they had received 
their new faith, as well as of the extent to 
which the gospel broke down at once the 
barriers which had existed between races 
and classes Contributions for the relief of 
the Judzwan Christiaus were made at Anti- 
och, and the same were sent to the elders at 
Jerusalem by the hands of Barnabas and 
Saul (Acts xi 29, 30). This visit of Paul 
to Jerusalem probably occurred in A. D. 44, 
or shortly after It is not mentioned by 
Paul in Galatians, no doubt because he did 
not see any of the apostles. Some writers 
indeed have tried to identify it with the 
visit recorded in Gal. i: 1-10; but that 
plainly occurred after the dispute concerning 
the circumcision of gentiles had sprung up, 
and Luke distinctly assigns the rise of that 
controversy to a later date (Acts xv. 1). The 
purpose of Paul in Galatians was to recount 
the opportunities he had had of obtaining 
his gospel from the older apostles ; and 1f on 
this occasion, as Luke intimates (xi. 30), he 
met only the elders of the church, and if the 
brief visit was purely on a matter of charity, 
his argument in Galatians did not require 
him to mention the journey. Barnabas and 
Paul soon returned to Antioch, taking with 
them John Mark (xii. 25). 

The time had at length arrived when 
Paul’s historic missionary work to the gen- 
tiles was to begin. It was indicated by the 
Spint to the prophets belonging to the 
church in Antioch (Acts xiii. 1-3). They were 
‘directed to set apart two of their number, 
-Barnabas and Paul, for the work to which 
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God had called them. Thus by divine direc- 
tion and under the auspices of the church at 
Antioch,the apostle’s first missionary Journey 
began. Its exact date is uncertain Wecan 
only assign it to the years between A. D. 
45-50; perhaps, 46-48. Neither is there any 
clear indication how long a time it occupied. 
Barnabas, who was the older, is mentioned 
as the leader; but Paul speedily took the 
chief place through his ability in speaking. 
John Mark also went as their helper. The 
party went from Antioch to Seleucia, at the 
mouth of the Orontes, and thence sailed 
to Cyprus, the origina] home of Barnabas. 
Landing at Salamis, on the east coast of 
Cyprus, they began work, as was natural, in 
the Jewish synagogues. Then they moved 
through the island from place to place until 
they reached Paphos on the southwest coast 
Here they attracted the notice of Sergius Pau- 
lus, the Roman proconsul, and were violently 
opposed by a Jewish sorcerer, Bar-jesus, 
who called himself Elymas, learned one, 
and who had previously won the patronage 
of the proconsul (Acts xiii. 6,7). Paul, with 
much indignation, rebuked the sorcerer and 
smote him with blindness, and the effect 
of the muracle and of the missionaries’ 
teaching was the conversion of Sergius (8- 
12) Then leaving Cyprus, the party, of 
whom Paul was now the recognized head 
(13), sailed north toward Asia Minor and 
came to Perga in Pamphylia There John 
Mark, for some unexplained reason, left 
them and returned to Jerusalem. Nor do 
Paul and Barnabas appear to have remained 
in Perga, but journeyed northward into 
Phrygia until they reached Antioch, called 
Pisidian because it lay toward Pisidia. 
This was the chief city of the Roman prov- 
ince of Galatia There they entered the 
Jewish synagogue and, on invitation of the 
rulers of the synagogue, Paul made the great 
address recorded in Acts xii. 16-41, the first 
recorded specimen of his preaching. After 
rehearsing the divine leading of Israel with 
a view to the coming Messiah, he related the 
testimony of the Baptist and the rejection 
of Jesus by the Jewish rulers, but declared 
that God had raised him from the dead, that 
in him the ancient promises to Israel were 
being fulfilled, and that only through faith in 
him could men be justified. He also warned 
the Jews not to repeat the crime of their 
rulers in Jerusalem. The speech aroused 
the enmity of the leading Jews; but it made 
an impression on some others, and yet more 
on those gentiles who were already under 
the influence of the synagogue and who 
ever formed the connecting link for Paul be- 
tween the synagogue and the pagan world. 
The next Sabbath the break took place be- 
tween the missionaries and the synagogue, 
and the former began to address their work 
directly to the gentiles. The chief people 
of the city, however, were excited by the 
Jews against the Christians, and Paul and 
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Barnahas were expelled (Acts x1ii. 50) From | had revealed to the church through Peter 


Antioch they went to Iconium. another city 
of Phrygia, where many converts, both 
Jewish and gentile, were made (51) But 
the Jews again succeeded 1n raising per- 
secution, and the missionaries passed on to 
Lystra and Derbe, important cities of Ly- 
caonia (xiv. 1-6). At Lystra the muracu- 
lous cure of a lame man by Paul led 
to an attempt on the part of the heathen 
populace to offer worship to the missionaries, 
calling them Jupiter and Mercury ; and this 
occasioned the second recorded speech of 
Paul (15-18), nm which he reasoned against 
the folly of idolatry. At Lystra Timothy 
was probably converted (see Acts xvi 1; 
2 Tim. i 2; 01. 11). The brief popularity 
of the apostle was, however, soon followed 
by renewed persecution under Jewish in- 
stigation (Acts xiv 19), so that he was 
stoned, dragged out of the city, and left for 
dead When he revived he departed with 
Barnabas to Derbe, which was probably at 
the southeastern limit of the province of 
Galatia (20). It would have been possible for 
the missionaries to cross the mountains 1nto 
Cilicia, and so go directly by way of Tarsus, 
back to Syrian Antioch Their route had 
followed a rough cirele. But they would not 
return until they had placed the new churches 
on a firm basis Hence they returned from 
Derbe to Lystra, from Lystra to Iconium, from 
Ieonium to Pisidian Antioch, and from An- 
tioch to Perga, in each place organizing the 
church and encouraging the disciples. At 
Perga they preached, as they had seemingly 
not done at the former visit; then, going to 
its seaport, Attaha, they returned to Antioch 
in Synia (Acts xiv. 21-26). Thus the first 
missionary tour of the apostle was com- 
pleted It covered the regions next toward 
the west of those alieady occumed by the 
gospel His method was to offer the gospel 
first to the Jews and then to the gentiles. 
He found a large number of the latter 
already influenced by Judaism, and there- 
fore somewhat prepared to receive Chris- 
tianity. His method was to found churches 
in the prinerpal cities, and his journeys were 
facilitated by the fine roads which the 
Roman government had made between her 
military posts. The Greek language also 
was everywhere understood. Providence 
had thus prepared the way for the prepared 
herald of the gospel to the world. (On the 
missionary journeys of Paul, the student 
should consult Conybeare and Howson’s 
Life and Epistles of St Paul; and, especially 
for the first journey. the first part of Ram- 
say’s Church in the Roman Emmyre | 

The success of Paul’s work among the 
gentiles led, however, to controversy within 
the church. Certain strict Jewish Christians 
from Jerusalem went to Antioch and de- 
clared that unless the converted gentiles 
were circumcised, they could not be saved 
(Acts xv. 1). Some years before this time God 


that gentiles were to be received without 
observance of the Mosaic law (x. 1-x1. 18). 
But the stnet Jewish party, made up 
mostly of converted Pharisees (xv. 5), would 
not abide by this teaching; and the an- 
nouncement of their doctrines in Antioch 
so disturbed the church there that the 
brethren determined to send Paul and Bar- 
nabas, with others, to Jerusalem to consult 
with the apostles and elders about this ques- 
tion. This ts the visit deseribed in Acts xv. 
and Gal.ii.1-10. Both accounts are entirely 
harmonious, though written from different 
points of view. Paul tells us that a revela- 
tion from God directed him to go (Gal. u. 2). 
It was a great crisis The whole future of 
the new religion was depending on the issue 
But the result was a triumph of Christian 
loyalty and chanty. Paul and Barnabas 
proclaimed to the mother church what God 
had done through them, When the strict 
Jewish Christians opposed them, a counal 
was held of the apostles and elders (Acts xv. 
6-29) Peter reminded the church of God’s 
will] as shown in the case of Cornelius, Paul 
and Barnabas related the mighty attestations 
which God had given to their mission; 
James, the Lord’s brother, pointed out that 
prophecy had foretold the calling of the 
gentiles It was resolved to heartily recog- 
nize the uncircumcised converts as brethren, 
but to direct them to avoid certain practices 
which were specially offensive to the Jews. 
Paul tells us in Galatians that the church in 
Jerusa.em stood by him apainst the “ false 
brethren ;” and also that James, Peter, and 
John gave him the right hand of fellowship, 
he to go to the gentiles, they to the Jews 
Thus Paul retaimed fellowship with the other 
apostles while at liberty to go on his own 
divinely appommted mission How hitter the 
controversy was on the part of the Judaizers 
is Shown by their subsequent hatred and hos- 
tility to Paul But he had gained his point. 
The unity of the chuich was preserved. 
The hberty of the gentiles was preserved A 
practical adjustment was made by which 
reasonable Jewish prejudice was conciliated, 
while the way was open for the carrying of the 
gospel to all peoples, unencumbered by Jew- 
ish ceremonialism A brief reminder of the 
controversy occurred indeed soon after in 
Antioch which ought to be mentioned (Gal. 
li. 11-21). Peter had gone there and, being 
in entire agreement with Paul, had lived in 
free association with the gentiles. But when 
Jews from Jerusalem came to Antioch, Peter 
and even Barnabas withdrew from this asso- 
ciation. This led Paul publicly to rebuke 
Peter, and in his rebuke he outlined the 
doctrinal ground on which he rested the 
rights of the gentiles in the church. Salva- 
tion is by faith alone, he said, because the 
believer has died with Christ ta the law; #.e. 
Christ by dying has met all the obligations 
of the law for his people, and therefore 
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nothing more than faith in Christ can be 
made the vondiuon of any one’s becoming a 
Christian We thus see that the rights of 
the gentiles in the church involved fur Paul 
much more than a question of church unity. 
He saw that 1t involved the essential principle 
of the gospel. By his defense of this prin- 
ciple, as well as by his missionary work, 
Paul was the chief agent 1n the establish- 
ment of universal Christianity. 

The council at Jerusalem was probably 
held in A D 50; see the chronology below. 
Not long after it Paul proposed to Barnabas 
a second missionary jcurney (Acts xv. 56). 
He was unwilling, however, that John Mark 
should again go with them, and this led to 
the final separation of the two great mis- 
sionaries Paul thereupon took with him 
Silas see Sitas They first visited the 
churches of Syna and Cilicia, and then 
passed northward, through the Taurus moun- 
tains, to the churches which had _ been 
founded on Paul’s first journey They thus 
came first to Derbe, then to Lystra. At the 
latter place Paul determined to take Timothy 
with him, and cncumeied him to prevent 
giving offense to the Jews, for Timothv’s 
mother was a Jewess. Paul thus showed 
willingness to concihate Jewish prejudice , 
though he would not yield an inch when 
the principles of the gospel were at stake. 
From Lystra they appear to have gone to 
Tcomum and Pisidian Antioch Their move- 
ments here, however, are much disputed by 
scholars Ramsay and others, who believe 
that the churches of the first journey were 
the ‘‘churehes of Galatia ” tu which the epis- 
tle with that name was afterwards written 
(see GALATIA, GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE), 
hold that Paul went directly north from 
Piidian Antioch through the Roman prov- 
ince of Asia, but without preaching, since 
he was “forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 
preach the word in Asia” (Acts xvi 6); that 
when they came “over against Mysia”’ (7, 
R V) they attempted to go into Bithyn- 
ia, but were again forbidden; then passing 
bv (or, as the original may mean, neglect- 
ing) Mysia they turned westward through or 
alongude of Mysia to Troas The commoner 
view is that from Pisidian Antioch the 
travelers moved northeastward into Galatia 
proper; that on the way Paul was for a 
while disabled by sickness, and that this led 
him to improve the opportunity, sick though 
he was, of preaching in Galatia and so of 
founding the “churches of Galatia” (Gal. 
iv. 13-15); that this movement to the north- 
east from Pisidian Antioch was due to the 
evommand not to preach in Asia; that when 
his work in Galatia proper was done, he at- 
tempted to enter Bithynia, but was again 
forbidden; and so, as on the former theory, 
he turned west through or alongside of 
Mysia to Troas. This whole period is very 
briefly described by Luke. The Spirit 
was directing the missionaries to Europe, 
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and Luke’s narrative lkewise hastens for- 
ward. 

At Troas there appeared the vision of the 
man of Macedonia (Acts xvi Y); 1n response 
to whose call the missionaries, now joimed by 
Luke himself, took ship for Europe, and 
landing at Neapolis, went forward to the 1m- 
portant city of Philipp: Here a church was 
founded (xvi. 11-40), which ever remained 
specially dear to the apostle’s heart (see Phil. 
1 4-7; iv 1,15). Here, too, Paul first came 
into conflict with Roman magistrates and 
found that his citizenship was a protection 
for his work (Acts«xvi. 20-24; 37-39). From 
Philippi, where Luke remained Paul, Silas, 
and Timothy went on to Thessalonica. The 
brief account in Acts xvn. 1-9 of the work 
done there 1s supplemented by the allusions 
made to 1t in his two epistles to that church. 
He had much success among the gentiles; he 
laid with great care the foundations of the 
church; and he gave the example of indus- 
try and sobriety by supporting himself by 
his trade while preaching the gospel (1 Thes. 
ii, etc) But persecution aruse, instigated 
by the Jews, so the brethren sent Paul to 
Berea, and from there, after marked success 
even in the synagogue, to Athens His so- 
journ at Athens was rather disappointing, 
and 1s memorable chiefly for the address be- 
fore the philosophers on Mars’ hill (Acts 
xvii 22-31), 1n which Paul showed his appre- 
ciation of the truths which the gospel had in 
common with Stoicism, while he vet faithfully 
proclaimed to a critical audience their duty 
to God and what God required them to be- 
heve At Corinth, on the contrary, to which 
he next went he remained eighteen months, 
and his work was most successful Here he 
made the acquamtance of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla and abode with them (xvuni 1-3) At first 
he preached mm the synagogue, but afterwards, 
because of the opposition of the Jews, in the 
house of a gentile, Titus Justus, who lived next 
to the synagogue (5-7, R. V). In both The 
Acts (xviii 9, 10) and 1 Cor. (11. 1-5) there are 
allusions to the great anxiety of mind with 
which the apostle prosecuted his mission in 
Corinth, and to his earnest determination to 
proclaim in Greece as elsewhere the simple 
gospel of the Crucified ; while 1 Cor. amply 
testifies hoth to his success and to the many 
temptations to which the Christians of Corinth 
were exposed, and which from the beginning 
occasioned the apostle special solicitude. The 
needs of other churches also pressed upon 
him, so that from Corinth he wrote the two 
epistles to the Thessalonians for the purpose 
of warning against certain doctrinal and 
practical perils by which that church was 
threatened. The hostility of the Jews also 
did not cease, and, on the coming to Corinth 
of the new proconsul, Gallio, they accused 
Paul of violation of the law. But the pro- 
consul properly decided that the matter per- 
tained to the synagogue itself and that the 
apostle had broken no law of which the gov- 
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ernment could take cognizance. The empire 
thus at this period protected the Christians 
from Jewish violence by identifying them 
with the Jews, and Paul was permitted to 
continue his work unmolested. His mission 
to Corinth was one of the most fruitful in 
the history of the early Christian church. 
At length, however, Paul turned his face 
again to the east. From Corinth he sailed to 
Ephesus. He did not remain there, however, 
but, promising to return, sailed to Cesarea, 
made apparently a hasty journey to Jerusa- 
lem, and, having saluted the church there, 
returned to Antioch, whence he had orig- 
inally started (Acts xviii 22). Thus was 
completed his second missionary journey. Its 
result had been the establishment of Chris- 
tianity in Europe. Macedonia and Achaia 
had been evangelized. The gospel had 
thereby taken a long step forward toward 
the conquest of the empire. After remain- 
ing some time at Antioch, Paul, probably in 
A. D. 54, began his third journey. He first 
traversed “the region of Galatia and Phry- 
gia in order, stablishing all the disciples” 
(23), and then settled in Ephesus. It thus 
appears that the previous divine prohibition 
to preach 1n the province of Asia had been 
removed. Ephesus was the capital of Asia 
and one of the most influential cities of the 
East. Hence the apostle for 3 years made it 
his center of operations (xix 8,9; xx 31). For 
3 months he taught in the synagogue (xviii. 
8), and then for 2 years in the school or 
lecture hall of a certain Tyrannus (9). His 
work in Ephesus was marked by great 
thoroughness of instruction (xx. 18-31); by 
the exercise of astonishing miraculous power 
(xix. 11, 12); by great success, so that ‘all 
they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of 
the Lord ” (10), and even some of the chief 
officers of Asia became Paul’s friends (31) ; 
yet also by constant and fierce opposition 
(23-41; 1 Cor 1v 9-13; xv. 32); and finally, 
by the care of all the churches (2 Cor x 28). 
This period of the apostle’s life is especially 
rich in incidents Much occurred of which 
The Acts tells nothing. Here Paul heard of 
attacks made on him and his doctrine by Ju- 
daizing teachers in Galatia ; and in reply he 
wrote the famous Epistle to the Galatians, in 
which he defends his apostolic authority, 
and gives the first formal statement and 
proof of the doctrines of grace The condi- 
tion of the Corinthians also occasioned him 
much anxiety. In reply to inquiries from 
Corinth he wrote a letter, now lost, concern- 
ing the relations of believers to the pagan 
society about them (1 Cor. v. 9). But later 
reports showed that more serious troubles 
had arisen Hence our 1 Cor. was written, 
an epistle which finely exhibits the apostle’s 
practical wisdom in the instruction and dis- 
cipline of the infant churches. Even so, 
however, the seditious elements in the Co- 
rinthian church would not yield Many 
think that Paul, after wnting 1 Cor., him- 
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self made a hurried visit to Corinth for dis- 
ciplinary purposes (cp 2 Cor. xu. 14, xill. 
1). At any rate, before leaving Ephesus he 
sent Titus to Corinth, probably with a let- 
ter, to secure the discipline of a refractory 
member of the church. Titus was to rejoin 
him in Troas. When he failed to doso, Paul 
passed on in much anxiety to Macedonia, 
whither Timothy and Erastus had preceded 
him (Acts xix. 22) At length, however, 
Titus rejoined him (2 Cor. ii. 12-14; vii. 5- 
16), with the good news that the Corinthian 
church had obeyed the apostle and were 
loyal in their love for him. Whereupon Paul 
wrote our 2 Cor, the most biographical of 
all his epistles, in which he rejoices 1n their 
obedience, gives directions concerning the 
collection he was making for the Judzan 
saints, and once more defends his authority 
as an apostle of Chnst. From Macedonia he 
himself went to Corinth and passed the win- 
ter of A. D. 57-58 there. No doubt he com- 
pleted the discipline and organization of the 
Corinthian church; but the visit is most 
memorable because he then wrote the Epistle 
to the Romans In it he states most com- 
pletely the doctrine of the way of salvation. 
He evidently regarded Rome as the place 
where his labors should culminate. He could 
not, however, go there at once, because he 
felt it necessary to return to Jerusalem with 
the gifts of the gentiles to the mother church. 
Christian work had already been begun at 
Rome, and was being carried on mainly by 
Paul’s own friends and disciples (ep. Rom. 
xvi). Hence, he sent the epistle from Cor- 
inth that the Christians of the capital might 
possess complete instruction in the gospel 
which Paul was proclaiming to the world. 

Paul now set out on his last journey to 
Jerusalem He was accompanied by fiends 
who represented various gentile churches 
(Acts xx. 4). Theapostle’s work among the 
gentiles had been much opposed by Juda- 
1zers, and even the ordinary Jewish Christians 
often regarded him and it with distrust. 
Hence arose his scheme of proving the loy- 
alty of the gentile churches by inducing 
them to send a liberal offering to the poor 
Christians of Judea. It was to carry this 
offering that he and his friends left Corinth 
for Jerusalem. His plan had first been to 
sail direct to Syria, but a plot of the Jews 
led him to change his route and to return by 
way of Macedonia (xx.3). He lingered at Phi- 
lippi while his companions went on to Troas, 
but he was rejoined at that place by Luke 
(5). After the passover he and Luke went 
on to Troas, where the others were waiting 
for them and where all remained seven days 
(6). A church had grown up at Troas, and 
an interesting account 1s given by Luke of 
the events of the apostle’s interview with it 
on the day and night before he left it (7-12). 
From Troas Paul went by foot about twenty 
miles to Assos, whither his companions had 
already gone by boat (13). Thence they 
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sailed to Mitylene, on the eastern shore of 
the island of Lesbos, and then, coasting 
southward, they passed between the main- 
land and the island of Chios, touched the 
next day at the island of Samos, and the 
day following reached Miletus (14, 15). The 
A. V. states (Acts xx. 15) that they “tarried 
at Trogyllium ” after leaving Samos ; see TRO- 
GYLLIUM The R. V. with the best manu- 
scripts omits this clause. Mualetus was about 
36 miles from Ephesus, and as Paul was in 
haste, he determined not to go to Ephesus, 
but to send for the elders of the church At 
Miletus he touk leave cf them in the affec- 
tionate address recorded in Acts xx 18-35. 
No words could more strongly exhibit the 
apostle’s devotion to his work, and his love 
for his converts, and his realization of the 
spiritual perils to which they would be ex- 
posed. Leaving Miletus, the ship went with 
a straight course to Cos (Acts xx1.1, in A. 
V., Coos), an island about 40 miles to the 
south ; then, the next day, Rhodes, an island 
and city about 50 miles southeast of Cos, was 
reached; and from Rhodes the course lay‘ 
eastward to Patara, on the coast of Lycia (Acts 
xx1.1) At Patara a ship for Pheenicia (Syria) 
was found and the party went on board (2), 
and, passing west of Cyprus, reached Tyre 
(3) There they remained a week, and the 
disciples of Tyre urged Paul not to go to 
Jerusalem (4); but after an affectionate fare- 
well he sailed (8, 6) to Ptolemais, the modern 
Acre, and came the next day to Cesarea 
(7, 8) At Cesarea the company abode with 
Philip the evangelist There too the prophet 
Agabus, who at an earlier time had foretold 
the famine (x1 28), bound his own hands and 
feet with Paul’s girdle, and predicted that so 
would the Jews bind Paul and deliver him 
to the gentiles But in spite of this warning 
and the lamentation of the brethren, Paul 
insisted on going forward (xx1 11-14). So, 
in company with a number of the disciples, 
he went on to Jerusalem, thus completing 
what is known as his third missionary 
journey 

The prediction of Agabus was soon fulfilled. 
Paul was at first indeed well received by the 
brethren in Jerusalem, and on the day fol- 
lowing his arrival went in to James, the 
Lord’s brother, afid the elders of the church. 
When he had related his work among the 
gentiles, they glorified God. At the same 
time they reminded him that many of the 
Jewish Christians had heard evil reports 
about him and doubted his fidelity to Moses. 
It was proposed, therefore, that he should 
give an ocular proof that he still held the 
Jewish customs in honor. He was to join 
with four men, who at that time were per- 
forming a Nazirite vow in the temple. To 
this Paul assented, for he was ever anxious 
not to give needless offense to the Jews, and 
the observance proposed was probably little 
more than what he had done of his own will 
at Corinth (xviii. 18). While Paul insisted 
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that no gentile should observe the Mosaic 
law, and while he maintained that no Chris- 
tian Jew was bound to observe it, he found 
no fault with Jews who chose to observe it, 
and held himself at hberty to observe its 
regulations or not as circumstances might 
seem to make expedient His assent to this 
proposal, therefore, was not inconsistent with 
his action on other occasions. But the ex- 
pedient proved unavailing for the purpose 
for which 1t was intended Certain Jews 
from Asia saw him in the temple and raised 
a tumult. They falsely charged him with 
having brought gentiles into the temple, and 
declared to the populace that he had every- 
where taught men to dishonor both the tem- 
ple and the law (xxi. 27-29). A not speedily 
ensued in which Paul would probably have 
been slain, had not the commander of the 
Roman garrison, Claudius Lysias, hastened 
with soldiers to quell the uproar. He was 
leading Paul, bound with two chains, into 
the castle for examination and the Jews were 
following with many outcries, when the 
apostle desired liberty to speak. The com- 
mander was surprised that the prisoner could 
use Greek, for he had taken him to be an 
Egyptian insurrectionist who had recently 
given trouble to the government (38) When 
Paul explaimed that he was a Tarsian Jew, 
Lysias allowed him to address the multitude. 
He did so in the Hebrew tongue (xx11.2). He 
related his early life and the story of his 
conversion They heard him till he uttered 
the word ‘‘gentiles,’”’ when the uproar was 
renewed, and Lysias withdrew him into the 
castle for safety and further examination. 
The examination would have been by scourg- 
ing, had not Paul remarked to the centurion 
that he was a Roman citizen (25). When 
this was reported to Lysias, he unbound 
Paul and, feeling that the matter was a seri- 
ous one, directed the priests to convoke the 
sanhedrin on the following day that the 
prisoner might be tried. 

The appearance of Paul before the council 
led, however, to another tumult (Acts xxiii. 
1-10) The apostle was now fighting for his 
life. He had no hope of justice, and should the 
council condemn him, Lysias might give him 
over to execution. With much shrewdness 
he succeeded in dividing his enemies. He 
claimed to be a Pharisee, and to be on trial 
for teaching the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead. This was true, as far as it 
went, and it served Paul’s purpose. The 
hatred of the Pharisees and Sadducees for 
each other was greater than their hostility to 
Paul, and the two sects quickly arrayed 
themselves on opposite sides. The com- 
mander feared that Paul would be pulled to 
pieces between his defenders and his oppo- 
nents, so by his orders the soldiers removed 
the prisoner again to the castle. 

That night the Lord appeared to Paul in 
a vision and bade him be of good cheer, 
since he was certainly to bear his testimony 
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at Rome (Acts xxiii. 11). This consumma- 
tion was to be effected, however, in an unex- 
pected way. Some of the Jews formed a 
plot to kill Paul and, to accomplish this, it 
was determined to request the commander 
to bring the prisoner once more before the 
council. But Paul’s nephew heard of the 
plot and managed to intorm his uncle and 
the commander (12-22). Thereupon Lysias 
sent Paul under a strong guard to Cwsarea 
with a letter to Felix, the procurator, re- 
ferring the case to him. When Felix learned 
that the accused was from Cilicia, he declared 
that he would wait until the accusers came, 
and meanwhile placed Paul tor safe keeping 
in Herod’s palace, which was used as the pre- 
torium or residence of the procurator. Then 
followed two years of imprisonment in Cwesa- 
rea. When the Jews appeared before Felix, 
they made a general accusation against Paul 
of sedition and especially of profanation of 
the temple, complaining of the violence with 
which Lysias had taken their prisoner out 
of their hands (Acts xxiv 1-9) To this 
Paul replied by an explicit denial and a 
demand that witnesses should be produced 
against him (10-21). Felix appears tu have 
been sufficiently acquainted with the matters 
in dispute to perceive that Paul had not com- 
mitted any crime worthy of punishment 
He dismissed the accusers on the plea that 
he must learn further particulars from Lysias, 
and directed that Paul should be kept in con- 
finement. but that his fiiends should be 
allowed to visit him freely Felix and his 
wife Drusilla were also much impressed by 
what Paul had said and ‘‘heard him con- 
cerning the faith in Christ” (24) In fact, 
the apostle seems to have exercised a strange 
fascination over the procurator, who trembled 
before his solemn preaching and promised to 
send for him again He hoped also that 
Paul would pay for his liberty (25, 26). But 
the apostle would not bribe the procurator, 
and the latter deferred decision of the case, 
so that when, after two years, Porcius Festus 
succeeded Felix, Paul was still a prisoner 
(27). 

The Jews hoped that the new governor 
would prove more favorable to their desires 
than Felix had been. But Festus refused to 
send Paul to Jerusalem for trial, and re- 
quired his accusers to confront him again in 
Cesarea (Acts xxv. 1-6). Again, however, 
they were unable to prove any crime against 
him, while he persistently maintained his 
innocence (7, 8). Festus, however, willing to 
please the Jews, asked Paul if he would go to 
Jerusalem to be tricd Paul knew that such 
a course would probably prove fatal to him. 
He availed himself, therefore, of his right asa 
Roman citizen and appealed unto Cesar (9- 
11). This took the case out of the procurator's 
hands and necessitated the prisoner's trans- 
mission to Rome. Before he could be sent, 
however, Agrippa II. and his sister Bernice 
came to visit Festus, doubtless to congratu- 


late him on his accession to office, and the 
procurator, who was not well versed in 
Jewish disputes and yet was bound to send 
to the emperor a full account of the case, 
related the matter to Agrippa, who expressed 
his desire to hear what the prisoner had to 
say. Forthwith it was allanged that Paul 
should state his cause before the assembled 
company. Agrippa’s familiarity with Jewish 
affairs would be of service to the procurator 
in preparing his report to the emperor (12-27). 

Paul’s defense before Agrippa forms one 
of his most notable speeches. Int he dis- 
played the courtesy of a gentleman, the elo- 
quence of an orator, and the fearlessness of 
aChristian He reviewed his life in order to 
show that he had been governed only by the 
wish to obey the God of Israel, and main- 
tained that his course as a Chnistian had not 
only been determined by God's direction, 
but had been the fulfillment of the Hebrew 
prophecies themselves (Acts xxvi. 1-23). 
When Festus imterrupted him with the ex- 
clamation that he was mad, Paul appealed 
earnestly to Agrippa. But the king was not 
disposed to be more than an observerand c1itic 
of what he deemed a new fanaticism He 
replied with some contempt: “ With but little 
persuasion thou wouldest fain make me a 
Christian ’’ (28, R.V). Nevertheless he ad- 
mitted that Paul had done no c1ime, and 
might have been set at hberty 1f he had not 
appealed unto Cesar (31, 32) In the autumn 
of the same year, A.D 60 (see chronology be- 
low), Paul was sent to Rome. He was com- 
mitted, with other prisoners, to the care of a 
centurion, Julius, of the Augustan band or 
cohort He was accompanied by Luke and 
Aristarchus, a Thessalonian (xxvu 1, 2). 
The account of the voyage is related by 
Luke with singular detail and accuracy (see 
James Smith, The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul) The apostle was treated also with 
notable courtesy by the centurion Leaving 
Ceesarea 1n a coasting ship of Adramyttium, 
they touched at Sidon and then sailed to 
Myrain Lycia There they were transferred 
toan Alexandrian merchant ship bound for 
Italy The wind, however, was not favor- 
able. They were compelled at first to keep 
coasting northwestward until over against 
Cnidus on the coast of Cana Then putting 
southward, they rounded with difficulty 
cape Salmone, on the eastern extremity of 
Crete, and managed to rcach Fair Havens, a 
port on the southern shore of the same island 
(Acts xxvii. 3 8) It was nowafter the Fast, 
2 e the 10th of Tishri or day of atonement (9), 
when the scason of navigation was drawing to 
aclose The weather also continued t hreaten- 
ing. Paul counseled against sailing further, 
but the centurion followed the advice of the 
master and the owner of the ship, who wished 
to go on to Phenix, further west on the 
coast of Crete, where there was a better 
harbor (9-12). But when thev had left Fair 
Havens, a fierce northeast wind came down 
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upon them and drove them to the south. 
Passing south of Cauda (or Clauda A V , the 
modern Gozzo), and having lghtened the 
ship, they were driven for fourteen days be- 
fore the gale in a westerly direction Paul 
alone maimtained his courage and that of the 
rest, for an angel of the Lord assured him 
that no hfe would be lost (13-26). On 
the fourteenth might the sounding lead 
told of their approach to land; and, casting 
four anchors, they waited for theday When 
daylight came, they perceived in the un- 
known land a small bay with a beach; so 
cutting off their anchors, they hoisted the 
foresail to the wind and made for the beach 
(27-40, Rk V). The ship, however, grounded, 
and soon began to break up under the vio- 
lence of the waves Thereupon the whole 
company cast themselves overboard and, as 
Paul had predicted, all reached land in satety 
(41-44). In this thrilling adventure, which 
Luke relates with so much detail, the conduct 
of Paul beautifully illustrates the courage of 
the Christian and the influence over others 
which a man of faith can exercise in times 
of peril. 

The land on which they had been cast was 
the island of Melita, the modern Malta, which 
hes 58 miles south of Sicily. The inhabitants 
kindly received the shipwrecked company, 
and Paul by his works gained special honor 
among them (Acts xxvin 1-10) After three 
months, however, they were put on board 
another Alexandrian ship, which had win- 
tered in the island, and, after touching at 
Syracuse and Rhegium, arrived at Puteoli, a 
harhor of southwestern Italy. There Paul 
found Christian brethren with whom he 
tarried seven days (11-14). Meanwhile word 
of lis arrival had reached the Christians in 
Rome, so that some of them went to meet 
him at the Market of Appius and the Three 
Taverns, two places distant from Rome about 
43 and 33 miles respectively (15, R V). Ac- 
cording to the A V_ (16) the centurion deliv- 
ered his prisoners to the captain of the 
guard, and this has been usually understood 
to mean the prefect of the pretornan guard, 
who at this time, A D 61, was the celebrated 
Burrus The R V., however, with the best 
manuscripts, omits this statement Mommeen, 
followed by Ramsay, thinks that the prison- 
ers were delivered to the captain of another 
corps, to which Julius the centurion him- 
self belonged, and whose duty it was to 
superintend the transportation of grain to 
the capital and to perform police duty. We 
really cannot tell to whose custody Paul was 
delivered. We only know that he was held 
in military confinement, chained to a soldier 
(xxvni 16: Phil i. 7, 13), but allowed to 
lodge by himself Appeals to Cesar were 
slow processes Paulsoon hired a dwelling 
and continued in 1t for two years (Acts 
Xxvili 30) 

So began Paul's first imprisonment in 
Rome. The Acts closes with am account of 
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how after three days he summoned the chief 
of the Jews, related the reason of his pres- 
ence in the capital, and on an appointed day 
expounded to them the gospel ; but that when 
they, like their countrymen elsewhere, dis- 
believed, Paul again declared that he would 
turn to the gentiles His imprisonment, 
therefore, did not prevent his missionary ac- 
tivity. The last verses of The Acts relate that 
for two whole years he received all who came 
to him and preached the kingdom of God 
and the things concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ without hindrance from the authori- 
ties (xxvin 17-31) But still more hght is 
thrown on this period of Paul’s life by the 
epistles which he wrote during it. They are 
those to the Colossians, to Philemon, to the 
Ephesians, and to the Phihppians. The first 
three were probably written in the earlier 
part of the period and that to the Philip- 
plans toward its close. These epistles show 
that the apostle in Rome had many faithful 
friends working with him Among these 
were Timothy (Col 1.1; Phi i. 1; ii. 19; 
Philem 1), Tychicus (Eph vi. 21 ; Col. iv. 7), 
Aristarchus (Col 1v 10; Philem 24), John 
Mark (Col.iv.10° Philem 24), and Luke (Col. 
1v.14; Philem 24) Hus friends had unhin- 
dered access to him; they acted as his mes- 
sengers to the churches and also as his co- 
workers in Rome; and they made the im- 
prisoned apostle the center and head of the 
gentile Christian work throughout the em- 
pire The epistles further show the personal 
activity of the apostle’s hfe. With great 
zeal and success, 1n spite of his bonds, did 
he preach the gospel. He was an ambassador 
in bonds (Eph vi 20) He desired his friends 
to pray that God would open for him a door 
of utterance (Col iv 3). In Onesimus, the 
runaway slave, we see an example of the 
fruit of his labors (Philem.10). As time went 
on the success of his work increased. He 
wrote to the Philippians (1 12, 13, R. V.) that 
the things which had happened unto him had 
fallen out unto the progress of the gospel, so 
that his bonds were manifest in Christ 
throughout the whole pretorian guard and 
to all the rest. He sent greetings also (iv. 
22) from them of Ceesar’s household At the 
same time he was opposed even by some of 
the Christians, probably of the Jewish Chris- 
tian type (i. 15-18), But he regarded their 
opposition with equanimity, and was confi- 
dent that he would be finally released (Phil. i. 
25;11 17,24; Philem 22). His imprisonment 
was only God’s way of enabling his ambassa- 
dor to fulfill to the uttermost his chosen 
mission. Finally, the epistles testify to the 
apostle’s continued superintendence of the 
churches throughout the empire New her- 
esies had arisen in Asia. In the epistles of 
the imprisonment Paul gave his ripest in- 
structions concerning the person of Christ 
and the eternal purpose of God revealed in 
the gospel, while the practical directions 
which they contain disclose the breadth of 
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his grasp on Christian duty and the fervor of 
his own Christian life. 

Although the book of The Acts leaves Paul 
a prisoner at Rome, there is abundant reason 
to believe that he was released after two 
years’ confinement and resumed his mission- 
ary journeys. The evidence for this may be 
summarized as follows: (1) The closing verse 
of The Acts accords better with this view 
than with the supposition that the imprison- 
ment which has been described ended in the 
apostle’s condemnation and death. Luke 
emphasizes the fact that no one hindered his 
work, thus certainly giving the impression 
that the end of his activity was not near. 
Moreover (2) Paul fully expected to be released 
(Phil. i. 25; 11. 17, 24; Philem. 22), and this 
expectation was fully justified by the treat- 
ment which he had always received at the 
hands of Roman officials. It should be re- 
membered that Nero’s persecution of the 
Christians had not yet begun; that it was a 
sudden outbreak, preceded by no official] ill- 
treatment of them : and that in the view of 
Roman law, the Christians were as yet only 
a sect of the Jews, whose liberty to maintain 
their religion was fully recognized. It is, 
therefore, altogether probable that, when 
Paul’s case came before the imperial tri- 
bunal, he was acquitted of any crime of 
which Roman law could take cognizance. 
No doubt also the report of Festus was a 
favorable one (see Acts xxvi 31), nor do the 
Jews appear to have sent any accusers to 
Rome to appear against him (xxviii 21). 
(3) The tradition that he was released and 
resumed his journeys, and was again arrested 
dates from an early period. Clement of 
Rome, A. D. 96, seems clearly to imply that 
Paul went to Spain, for he says that in 
his journeys “he reached the limit of the 
west ” His journey to Spain is also men- 
tioned in the so-called Muratori Fragment, 
A. D. 170. With this agrees the history of 
Eusebius, A. D. 324, which reports, as the 
common tradition, that ‘‘after he [Paul] had 
made his defense, the apostle was sent again 
on the ministry of preaching, and a second 
time having come to the same city [Rome], 
he suffered martyrdom” It must be ad- 
mitted that this traditional evidence is not 
sufficiently strong to be absolutely demon- 
strative; but it is early and strong enough to 
confirm the rest of the evidence, and no suf- 
ficient counter-evidence can be adduced. 
(4) The epistles to Timothy and Titus may 
be proved to be Pauline by abundant ex- 
ternal and internal evidence. No place for 
them, however, can be found in the history 
of Paul related in The Acts. They must, 
therefore, have been written later, and that 
fact compels us to accept the tradition given 
by Eusebius. 

We must, therefore, believe that Paul’s 
appeal from Festus to Cesar resulted in his 
release. His subsequent movements can only 
be inferred from the allusions contained in 


the epistles to Timothy and Titus and from 
tradition. We may suppose that after his re- 
lease he went, as he had intended (Phil. i1 24; 
Philem. 22). to Asia and Macedonia. From 
1 Tim. i 3 we learn that he had left Timothy 
in charge of the churches about Ephesus 
when he himself went to Macedonia Where 
he was when he wrote 1 Tim. is not clear, 
but le hoped soon to be able to return to 
Ephesus (1 Tim iii. 14). From Titus we 
learn that he had left Titus in charge of the 
churches of Crete, and expected to winter 1n 
Nicopolis (Titus iii. 12). There were, how- 
ever, three cities by that name to which this 
reference may apply, one in Thrace, nea1 
Macedonia, another in Cilicia, and a third in 
Epirus ; so that the name does not help us 
much to fix the apostle’s locality. It is prob 
able, however, that Nicopolis in Epirus was 
the one referred to. If we accept the early 
tradition that Paul went to Spain (see above). 
we may suppose that he did so after having 
been 1n Asia and Macedonia; that after that 
on his return from Spain, he stopped at Crete 
and left Titus on that island; then that he 
returned to Asia, from which place he doubt 
less wrote the Epistle to Titus. We learr 
from 2 Tim 1Vv. 20 that he had passed througl 
Corinth and Miletum, the one in Greece, the 
other in Asia There 1s nothing to show 
whether he carried out his intention of win 
tering in Nicopolis Many suppose, how 
ever, that he did go to Nicopolis in Epirus 
and was there rearrested and sent to Rome 
But while the apostle’s movements durin 
this closing period of his life are somewha 
uncertain, th- epistles then written show 
that he occupied himself, in addition t 
evangelizing new regions, with the perfect 
ing of the organization of the already exist 
ing churches. He evidently felt that hii 
career must soon close, and that the churche: 
would be exposed to new dangers, f1om botl 
without and within. Hence the pastora 
epistles, as they are called, round out thi 
apostle’s instruction of the churches by solid 
ifying their organization and practically 
equipping them for their future work. 
The release of Paul from his first Roma 
imprisonment probably occurred in A. D 63 
and his subsequent activity lasted about fou 
years. According to Eusebius, his deat] 
took place in A D 67; according to Jerome 
in A. D. 68. How he came to be rearrester 
we do not know. There are a few shlgh 
hints furnished, however, by the Secon 
Epistle to Timothy, which was written fron 
Rome shortly before his death. We shoul 
remember, moreover, that in A D. 64 Nero’ 
persecution of the Christians in Rome brok 
out; and it was doubtless followed by sporad 
ic outbreaks against them in the province 
(1 Pet iv. 13-19). It may be, as some hav 
supposed, that Paul was informed against a 
a leader of the now proscribed sect by th 
Alexander mentioned in 2 Tim.iv.14 Atan, 
rate, and wherever he was arrested, he wa 
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sent to Rome for trial, either because, as before, 
he appealed to Cesar, or because he was 
charged with a crime committed in Italy, 
perhaps with complicity in the burning of 
Rome, or because the provincials wished to 
gratify Nero by sending so notable a prisoner 


to the capital. Only Luke, of his former 
friends, was with him when 2 Tim. was writ- 
ten (2 Tim. 1v. 11). Some had even deserted 
him (1. 15; 1v. 10, 16), while others had gone 
away on various errands (10, 12). Yet when 
arraigned before the tribunal he was at first 
not condemned (17), though he continued to 
be held on some other charge. Possibly he 
was able to disprove a charge of criminal 
conduct, but was retained in custody because 
he was a Christian. He speaks of himself as 
a prisoner (i. 8) in bonds (16), as if an evil- 
doer (11 9), and regards his fate as sealed 
(iv 6-8) No doubt he was finally con- 
demned to death simply because he was a 
Christian, 1n accordance with the policy 
begun by Nero in A D 64 =‘ Tradition relates 
that the apostle was beheaded, as becam4 & 
Roman citizen, on the Ostian Way. 

In giving this outline of the life of the apos- 
tle Paul, we have necessarily followed the ex- 
press testimony of The Acts and epistles. But 
it should not be forgotten that many other 
events occurred in his active and checkered 
career. To some of these allusions are made 
in his epistles (Rom xv 18, 19: 2 Cor x1. 
21-33) Yet the well-known events of his 
life, taken with his epistles, make plain the 
character of the man and the supreme value 
of his work. It is difficult to gather into one 
picture the many features of his versatile 
character He was by nature intensely re- 
ligious and his religion controlled his whole 
being. This was true of him even as a Jew, 
much more after his conversion. Keenly 
intellectual, he grasped truth at 1ts full value 
and logically wrought out its implications. 
Yet truth possessed his heart equally with 
his intellect, and his emotions were as fervid 
as his logical processes were vigorous. At 
the same time the practical aspects of truth 
were seen by him no less than its theoretical 
side If on the one hand he fully wrought 
out dialectically the content of his doctrinal 
ideas, on the other hand he applied Christi- 
anity to life with the wisdom and complete- 
ness of a practical man of affairs. He was 
intense in his affections, at times ecstatic in 
his religious experiences, ever progressive in 
his statements of truth, capable of soaring to 
the loftiest heights of religious thought, and 
of embodying in action the truth for which 
he stood. This versatility, intensity, purity, 
breadth of mental and spiritual life, when 
used by the all-controlling Spirit of God, 
fitted Paul for the work for which the provi- 
dence of God intended him. 

And that work consisted in authoritatively 
interpreting to the gentile world, in action 
and in written statement, the mission and 
message of Christ. How Paul did this in 


action is narrated in the book of The Acts. 
Through his agency the universalism of 
Christianity, 1ts independence of the Jewish 
ritual, its adaptation to all mankind, was 
historically established. Other men also con- 
tributed to the result. But it was Paul’s 
divinely given task to bear the burden of 
this achievement, and to him, as to no other 
man, Christianity owes its possession of a 
worldwide destiny. All this was done, of 
course, 1n accordance with the purpose of 
Christ and under his direction. But the 
student of Christian history must recognize 
in Paul the principal agent used to accom- 
plish the result. On the other hand, the 
epistles of Paul disclose in written state- 
ment the doctrinal and ethical interpretation 
of Christ’s word and work, which accompa- 
nied Paul’s missionary activity and made it 
profound and permanent It 1s, therefore, 
to Paul as a theologian that we rightly look 
with the greatest admiraticn. His theology 
took shape from the peculiar experience of 
his own conversion. By that sudden transi- 
tion he was made to realize the impossibility 
of man’s saving himself, the dependence of 
the sinner on the sovereign grace of God, 
and the completeness of the redeeming work 
which Jesus, the Son of God, had done 
through death and resurrection It followed 
that only by union with Christ through faith 
can any man be saved __ Salvation consists in 
justification of the sinner by God on the 
ground of Christ’s obedience, and when thus 
justified the sinner, being united to Christ, 
is made to partake of all the spiritual bene- 
fits, external and internal, in heaven and on 
earth, which Christ has purchased for him. 
The Spirit inspired Paul to set forth on this 
foundation the truth of Christ’s whole work 
and person. In the epistles to the Galatians 
and Romans the way of salvation itself is 
most fully claborated, while in the epistles 
of the imprisonment the exalted dignity of 
Christ, and the whole breadth and end of 
God’s eternal purpose of grace in Christ and 
his church find their full expression Be- 
sides these principal themes, almost every 
phase of Christian truth and duty is touched 
upon in his epistles His is emphatically 
the theology of grace. He sounded the 
depths of this truth He interpreted the 
Hebrew Messiah to the gentile world. He 
was raised up to explain to the world the 
Saviour in whom it was invited to believe 
and the work which the Saviour had done. 
Paul was preeminently the theologian of the 
apostles as well as the most aggressive mis- 
sionary. It is not possible to understand 
Christianity, unless we unite with the teach- 
ing and work of Jesus Christ the interpreta- 
tion thereof furnished by his apostle Paul. 
Chronology of Paul’s life. While the order 
of events in Paul’s life and the relative dates 
of his epistles are in the main quite clear, 
there is some dispute concerning the precise 
years to which both events and epistles are 
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to be assigned. Inthe book of The Acts two 
dates may be regarded as certain, viz, the 
ascension of Christ in A. D. 30 (though some 
scholars assign this to A. D 29) and the death 
of Herod Agrippa (Acts x11. 23), which all ad- 
mit to have taken place in A D 44° Neither 
of these dites, however, 1s of much assistance 
in determining the absolute chronology of 
Paul’s hfe That depends mainly on the 
date assigned to the accession of Festus as 
procurator of Judea According to the 
common and most probable opinion Festus 
became governor (xxiv. 27) Im A. D_ 60. 
Josephus assigns nearly all the events during 
the governorship of Felix to the reign of 
Nero, which began in October, A. D. 54, and 
Paul (10) speaks of Felix as having been 
‘‘of many years a judge unto this nation ”’ 
It is hardly possible, therefore, to assign 
Paul’s arrest when he appeared before Felix 
to a date earlier than A Db 58 Then Paul 
was kept two years m confinement im 
(sesarea, which would make the accession 
of Festus, who then succeeded Felix, to have 
taken placein A p 60 It can hardly have 
been later, since Festus was succeeded by 
Albinus 1n A. D 62, and the events recorded 
of him imply that he was governor for more 
than a year. Butif Festus became governor 
in A D 60, Paul was sent to Rome in the 
autumn of that year, and arrived at Rome 
in the spring of A.D 61, having spent the 
winter on the way Then the close of The 
Acts, and probably the apostle’s release from 
his first Roman imprisonment, are to be dated 
in A.D 63 (xxviii 30) 

For the earlier events of Paul’s life, we 
date hack from the accession of Festus. As- 
suming the latter to have been in A. D 60, 
then Paul’s arrest, which occurred two years 
before (Acts xxiv 27), wasin A D. 58. This 
was at the close of his third journey. The 
winter preceding his arrest he had spent in 
Corinth (xx. 3), the preceding autumn in 
Macedonia (2), and before that, for three 
years, he had heen in Ephesus (31), to which 
he had gone from Antioch after a ramd tour 
through Galatia and Phrygia (xvi 23) 
Hence four years must be allowed for the 
third journey. If he was arrested in Jeru- 
salem in the spring of A. D 58, he must have 
begun this journey in the spring of a D 54. 
The third journey followed the second by a 
moderate interval (23), and for the latter at 
least two years and a half must be allowed, 
since eighteeen months were spent at Corinth 
(11), and the preceding events of the tour 
may fairly be supposed to have occupied a 
year more (xv. 36-xvii 34). If, therefore, 
the second journey closed in the autumn of 
A. D. 53, it probably began in the spring of 
A D.51. The second journey in turn began 
some davs (xv. 36) after the council of Jerusa- 
lem. This latter epoch-making event may, 
therefore, be assigned to the year A. D 50. 
The first Missionary journey can only he 
roughly located between A.D. 44, the date 
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of Herod’s death (xii ), and A. p. 50, the date 
of the council (xv.) We may probably assign 
it to the vears A. D 46~48, though it 1s not 
possible to say how long a time 1t consumed. 
For the date of Paul’s conversion, we must 
combine the results given above with his 
statements in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
In Gal. 11. 1 he says: “ Then fourteen years 
after I went up again to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas.” This visit is undoubtedly the 
one to the council which we have located in 
A. D 50 But from what event are these 
fourteen years to be counted? According to 
some commentators, they are to be reckoned 
from his conversion mentioned mm Gal. i. 15. 
If so, his conversion was 1n A.D 36 or 37, 
according as we count the fourteen years ex- 
clusively or melusively of the first one of 
hem  Butin Gal i 18 Paul notes that he 
first visited Jerusalem three years after his 
conversion. Hence it 1s more natural to date 
the fourteen years of Gal 11. 1 from the close 
of the previously mentioned three years = In 
that case, according as we reckon exclusively 
or inclusively, his conversion was in A. D 33 
or 30 It is most 1m accordance with Hebrew 
custom to reckon inclusively. Hence we 
may assign his conversion to A D 35, his first 
subsequent visit to Jerusalem (Gal i 18) to 
A.D 37, and the fourteen years after (i1 1) 
to a. D 50. As already remarked, all of 
these dates are disputed. Some assign the 
accession of Festus to A D 55, and therefore 
push back all the other dates five years car- 
her than those given above. Other critics 
vary on special points Some assign Paul’s 
death to A LP 64, supposing that he died in 
the first year of Nero’s persecution But the 
dates given above appear to be by far the 
most probable They vield, with some other 
details, the following table : 
Death, resurrection, and ascension 
of Christ 
Conversion of Paul 


First subsequent visit to Jerusalem 
(Gal 1 18) ST 


Paul at Tarsus “ 37-43 
Visit to Jerusalem with the gifts 
from Antioch (Acts x1 30) 44 
First missionary journey 46-48 (?) 
Coune? at Jerusalem “50 
Second missionary journey “81-538 
land 2 Thessalomans “52 
Third missionary oumey. “54-58 
Galatians «55 
1 Corinthians . “66 or 57 
2 AB iN OSs en ah es 57 
Romans pans 6 57-58 
Arrest “AB 
Imprisonment In Cwsarea 8-60 
Accession of Festus ‘ . * 60 
Paul arrives at Rome “ 61 
Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians ‘ 61 or 62 
Philippians ‘* 62 or 63 
Release from first Roman’ a a 
onment ... “ 68 
1Timothy . ; ‘* 64 or 65 
Titus * 65 or 66 
Hebrews, if by Faulk. , ‘* 66 or 67 
2 Timothy ‘ Se “67 
Death of Paul . fs ie eis ty “67 
G. T. P. 
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Pave’ment. 


Pe. 

The seventeenth letter of the Hebrew al- 
phabet. It comes from the same source as 
English P, but was pronounced like p or ph, 
according to 1ts position It 1s accordingly 
represented in anglhcized Hebrew names, 
though too often arbitranly, by either p or 
ph It heads the seventeenth section of Ps. 
exux , in which section each verse of the 
o1lginal begins with this letter. 

Copyists sometimes experienced difficulty 
in distinguishing pe from beth (q. v.). 


Peace Of’fer-ing. See OFFERINGS. 


Pea’cock. 

1 The rendering of the Hebrew word 
Tukki The rendering 1s doubtless correct, 
for, along with ivory and apes, tuhkiyyem 
were imported by Solomon in ships of Tar- 
shish (1 Kin x 22; 2 Chron. ix 21). Now 
the words for ivory and ape are of Indian 
origin, and tukki also finds a satisfactory 
origin in Malabar toge,, Old Tamil tohez, 
toger, a peacock The peacock (Pavo cristatus) 
is a native of India, where :t may be found 
in the jungles, generally running pretty rap- 
idly away when disturbed As the natives 
do not allow it to he molested, 1t often makes 
its way into the villages 

2, See OsTRICH 2 

Pearl. 

A precious article of commerce (Mat. xiii. 
45, 46; Rev. xx1 21; also Job xxvii. 18, in 
R V erystal), used as an ornament by women 
(1 Tim 11.9; Rev. xvii 4) 
inside the shells of several species of Mollusca 
They consist of carbonate of lime interstrati- 
fied with animal membrane, and are formed 
by the deposit of the nacreous substance 
around some foreign body within the mantle 
lobes, such as a grain of sand, which acts as 
an irritant and serves as a nucleus. Ths 
substance 1s the same as the mother of pear!, 
which forms the lustrous inner lining of the 
shell. Pearls of large size and fine quality 
are yielded by the pearl oyster (Meleamina 
marqaritifera), which abounds in the Indian 
seas, especially in the Persian Gulf and near 
Ceylon Itsometimes attains a length of 10 
or 12 inches 


Ped’a-hel [God hath saved]. 
A prince of the tribe of Naphtali in the 
wilderness (Num xxxiv. 28). 


Pe-dah’zur [a rock, - e, God, hath saved] 

Father of the prince of Manasseh in the 
wilderness (Num i. 10; ii. 20). 

Pe-da‘iah [Jehovah hath saved]. 

1 The father of Joel, prince of Manasseh 
(1 Chron xxvii 20). 

2 Acitizen of Rumah and maternal grand- 
father of king Jehoiakim (2 Kin. xxiii. 36) 

3 A brother of Shealtiel or possibly, though 
not probably, his son (1 Chron. iii. 18, 19) 
See ZERUBBABEL 

4, A descendant of Parosh. He rebuilt 


Pearls are found 
' aid of Tiglath-pileser. 
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and repaired part of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh ni. 25) 

.. One of those, probably priests, who 
stood on Ezra’s left hand when he addressed 
the people (Neh. vu. 4). 

6 A Benjamite of the family of Jeshaiah 
(Neh. x1 7). 

7 A Levite; one of those appointed by 
Nehemiah over the treasures (Neh. x1. 13) 


Pe’kah [an opening (of the eyes), deliver- 
ance]. 

Son of Remaliah He was a captain under 
Pekahiah , but he conspired against his king, 
slew him, and reigned in his stead. He ad- 
hered to the calf worship of Jeroboam I (2 
Kin xv. 25-28). When Jotham's reign was 
drawing toa close, Pekah entered into an alli- 
ance with Rezin, king of Syria, against Judah. 
They purposed to dethrone the king, andl 
place the crown on a creature of their own. 
The allhed kings began their great invasion 
of Judah just as the reins of government 
passed from Jotham into the hands of Ahaz. 
The Syriaus advanced thiough the country 
east of the Jordan to Elath, intending to 
rendezvous at Jerusalem Pekah led his 
army directly toward the capital of Judah, 
burning and pillaging as he went The in- 
habitants of Jerusalem were greatly alarmed. 
Isaiah, however, was directed to encourage 
the king and the people with the assurance 
that the plan of the enemy would fail, and 
to exhort them to put their trust in Jehovah. 
Ahaz spurned the advice, preferring to trust 
to the king of Assynia, and purchased the 
The advance of the 
Assyrian army through Galilee (2 Kin xv. 
29) to Philistia, in 734 B.c, compelled the 
allied kings to withdraw their troops from 
Judah im order to protect their own domin- 
ions. Pekahb carried off a multitude of cap- 
tivesas he departed , but on the remonstrance 
of the prophet Oded, he clothed and fed them 
and sent them home (2 Kin. xvi. 5-9; 2 
Chron. xxvuni 5-15; Is vn 1-13) During 
the next two years Tiglath-pileser was at 
Damascus, doubtless leading his army across 
the territory of Israel as he marched from 
Philisha. From Damascus detachments of 
the Assyrian army were sent forth, which 
overran the country east of the Jordan and 
carried off many Israelites captive (1 Chron. 
v. 26) In 730 B.c Hoshea murdered Pekah 
and ascended the throne in his stead (2 Kin. 
xv 30’ This deed was accomplished with 
the connivance of Tiglath-pileser, as the As- 
syrian records relate The present Hebrew 
text assigns twenty years to the reign of 
Pekah (2 Kin xv 27). It is impossthle that 
he occupied the throne of Samaria during all 
these years, for Menahem, a predecessor of his, 
was on the throne about 738 B c., in the reign 
of Tiglath-pileser (2 Kin xv 19). Critie$ 
of all schools accordingly admit that twenty 
years are much too long. There is a bare 
possibility, however, that the Hebrew writer, 
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when he summarizes the reign of Pekah, 
and states that ‘‘1in the fifty-second year of 
Uzziah Pekah reigned over Israel in Samaria 
—twenty years,” does not mean that Pekah 
reigned all of these twenty years 1n Samaria. 
Pekah was associated with Gileadites (2 Kin. 
xv. 25). Its just possible that he set up his 
authority in northern Gilead and Galilee in 
749 B. c, during the confusion which accom- 
panied the death of Jeroboam II., and main- 
tained his power during the greater part of 
Menahem’s reign, being the cause of Mena- 
hem’s feeling of insecurity until Tiglath- 
pileser invaded the north and established 
Menahem’s sway over the whole country 
(2 Kin. xv. 19). Then Pekah, like Abner 
before him, abandoned opposition, professed 
loyalty, and was given a high mulitary posi- 
tion in the service of the king to whom he 
had hitherto refused obedience After Men- 
ahem’s death and in the absence of Tiglath- 
pileser, and perhaps backed by Rezin, he 
seized the throne in the fifty-second year of 


Uzziah and again reigned. See CHRoO- 
NOLOGY 

Pek-a-hi’ah [Jehovah hath given sight or 
delivered]. 


Son and successor of Menahem in the king- 
dom of Israel. He came to the throne about 
737 B Cc, and reigned two years, adhering to 
the calf worship of Jeroboam I. He was 
assassinated in his palace at Samana by 
Pekah, a captain of his, who then usurped 
the throne (2 Kin, xv. 23-26). 


Pe’kod. 

A locality in Babylonia and its inhabitants 
(Jer 1 21; Ezek. xxiii. 23); doubtless the 
Pukudu, a Babylonian people. 


Pe-la’iah [Jehovah hath made illustrious]. 

1. One of the Levites who with Ezra 
caused the people to understand the law 
(Neh. viil. 7) and sealed the covenant (x. 10). 

2 A man of Judah, descended from Shec- 
aniah (1 Chron. iii. 24) 


Pel-a-li’ah [Jehovah hath judged]. 

A priest descended from Malchijah (Neb. 
xi. 12). 

Pel-a-ti’ah [Jehovah hath set free]. 

1. One of the Simeonite captains in the 
successful war between that tribe and the 
Amalekites (1 Chron. iv. 42). 

2 <A prince of Israel, and son of Benaiah. 
He misled the people In vision Ezekiel saw 
him, and he prophesied against him, and 
Pelatiah suddenly died (Ezek. xi. 1-13; ep. 
vil. 1, 3; xi 24) 

3. A son of Hananiah, and a grandson of 
Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iii. 21). Perhaps he 
was the person of this name who was a chief 
of the people and with Nehemiah sealed the 
covenant (Neh x. 22). 


Peleg, in A V. of N. T. Phalec [division]. 
A son or descendant of Eber (Gen x. 25; 
xi. 16) He takes his name from the fact 
that in his days the earth was divided. The 
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division alluded to may be the separation o 
the descendants of Arpachshad from th 
Joktanide Arabs (x. 24-29); or it may refe 
to the scattering of the descendants of Noa] 
in consequence of the confusion of tongue 
at Babel. 

Pe’let [liberation]. 

1. A son of Jahdai, of the tribe of Juda] 
(1 Chron. i1 47). 

2. A Benjamite who joined David whil 
he was at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii. 3). 

Pe’leth [swiftness]. 

1. A Reubenite, father of that On wh 
joined im Korah’s rebellion (Num. xvi. 1) 

2. A man of Judah, family of Hezron 
house of Jerahmeel (1 Chron. 1i. 33). 


Pel’e-thites. 

Certain members of David’s bodyguard 
Apparently they were from the Philistin: 
country, as were the Cherethites and th 
men of Gath, who were their comrades n 
arms. They were faithful to David durin, 
the calamities of his later years, and took : 
prominent part in the war in which Absalon 
lost his cause and his life (2 Sam xv 18-22 
They also helped in the fight with Sheb: 
(xx.7). The name which they bear 1s doubt 
less a gentile adjective, lke those with whicl 
it 1s connected, but 1t is not a contractior 
of Pelishti, Philistine, as some scholars havi 
supposed. 

Pel’i-can. 

The rendering of the Hebrew word Ka’ath 
probably meaning the vomiter The word 1: 
twice translated cormorant in the text of 
A. V. (Is xxxiv 11; Zeph ii 14), but else 
where pelican, as everywhere in R VY The 
bird was ceremonially unclean (Lev. x1. 18 


Pelican. 


Deut. xiv. 17), lived in the wilderness (Ps 
cli. 6), and frequented ruins (Isa. xxxiv. 11 
Zeph. ii. 14). It is probably the common o 
roseate pelican (Pelecanus onocrotalus), thougt 
rivers and lakes, rather than ruined cities, un 
less the ruins are interspersed with marshes 
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are its appropriate place of abode. Its four 
toes, being all connected by large webs, adapt 
it for aquatic life. It sometimes, however, 
perches on trees. Its bill 1s large and fur- 
rowed, and has under it a large pouch in 
which the bird carries the fish on which its 
young feed. Its height 1s from 5 to 6 feet; 
the expansion of its wings 12 0r13. A few 
individuals are found on the sea of Galilee; 
a much larger number on the shallow lakes 
of Egypt and on the Nile. 


Pel’o-nite. 

A word corresponding in 1 Chron. xi. 27; 
xxvll 10 to Paltite in 2 Sam. xxm1, 26, and 
in 1 Chron. x1 36 apparently to Gilonite in 
2Sam xv. 12, xxin 34 %In1Chron xxvn. 
10 the person who 1s designated by this 
epithet is further said to be of the children 
of Ephraim. No person or place 1s known 
from which this adjective could be derived ; 
certainly not from Pallu, who wasa Reubenite 
and whose descendants were called Palluites 
(Num. xxvi. 5). In view of these circum- 
stances, Pelonite is not unreasonably believed 
to be either a corruption of the text or else 
tu mean ‘“‘such and such a one,” as it does 
in other connection (e. g. 1 Sam xx1. 2), and 
to have been inserted in the passages men- 
tioned by ascribe who could not read the orig- 
inal word in the text which he was copying 


Pen. 

1. Astylus or graving tool made of iron 
and used by writers for cutting letters on 
stone (Job xix 24; Ps xlv 1; Jer vin. 8, 
xvu 1) In Hebrew it 1s called ‘ef and once 
heret (Is vi1i 1) 

2 A reed pen used for writing with ink on 
papyrus (3 John 13, cp. 2 John 12). The 
mention of a penknife or knife of a writer 
in Jeremiah xxxvi. 23, and of a roll in which 
the prophet’s words were written, imply that 
reed pens had been introduced among the 
Israelites by the time of Jehoiakim. 

The Hebrew words rendered pen of the 
writer in Judg v 14, A. V. mean literally 
staff of a marshal or scribe (R. V.). 


Pe-ni’el. See PENUEL 2 


Pe-nin’nah [ruby or coral]. 
One of Elkanah’s two wives, the other 
being Hannah (1 Sam. i. 2-6). 


Pen’ny. 

The rendering of the Greek Denarion. It 
was the denarius, a silver coin of the Romans 
(Mat xxi1 19-21), worth about 17 centsin the 
time of Christ (xviii 28, R V. margin). See 
MoNEY It was the ordinary pay of an 
agricultural laborer for a day (Mat. xx. 2, 9, 
13) Two were given to the innkeeper by 
the good Samaritan for looking after the 
wounded Jew, though he promised to sup- 
plement this sum if the expense should ex- 
ceed it (Luke x 35) The apostles calculated 
that 200 would be needed to buy sufficient 
bread to feed 5000 people (Mark vi. 37). 
This would be onedenarius for each twenty- 
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five, or two thirds of a cent to each person. 
The prices in Rev. vi. 6 were those asked 
during a dearth. 


Pen’ta-teuch [Greek pentateuchos, consist- 
ing of five books]. 

The first five books of the O. T., viz., 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy. The word nowhere occurs in 
Scripture, the Israelites calling these books 
collectively the law (Josh. i. 7; Mat. v. 17), 
the law of Moses (1 Kin. iu. 3; Ezra vii. 6; 
Luke nu. 22), the law of the Lord (2 Chron. 
xxxi. 3; Luke 11. 23), the book of the law 
(Josh i 8), the book of Moses (2 Chron xxv. 
3, 4), the book of the law of Moses (Josh. 
viil. 31), the book of the law of God (Josh. 
xxiv. 26), the book of the law of the Lord 
(2 Chron xvii 9). This fact suggests that 
the five books were considered as one; and 
they still are so in Hebrew manuscripts, 
though severally cited by their opening 
words. The division into five distinct books 1s 
mentioned by Josephus (con. Apion.i.8). It 
may have originated with the Greek trans- 
lators or been ancient But whether or not 
the Septuagint translators adopted or origin- 
ated this five-fold division, from them at 
least emanated the modern names Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteron- 
omy. 


* The division of the law of Moses into five 
books furnished the model, it 1s thought, for the 
similar division of the Psalter If 1¢ did, 1t 1s 
ancient, for the Psalter was early divided into 
five books Proof that it did 1s sought in the 
alleged discovery that the contents of each 
book are so arranged that the opening psalm 
shall correspond to the respective book of the 
Pentateuch Ps 1, with its comparison of the 
righteous to a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, Is a reminder of the garden of Eden in 
the first book of the Pentateuch Ps xln, with 
which the second book of the Psalter opens, 1s 
the cry of a man In distress, oppressed by the 
enemy, and thinking himself forgotten by God, 
but anticipating deliverance out of all his 
trouble It recalls the affliction of Israel in 
Egypt and their deliverance as related in Ex- 
odus In Ps 1]xxiu, with which the third book 
begins, the doubts of the psalmist regarding the 
quence of God's dealing with men vanish when 

e considers the end of the wicked The psalm 
1s Supposed to reflect gratitude for God’s good- 
ness In giving the law of Leviticus, which was 
an abiding mercy Ps xc, a prayer of Moses, 
in which God 1s besought to teach us to number 
our days, corresponds to Numbers Ps. evi, 
which begins the fifth book, speaks of the good- 
ness of the Lord in the days of trouble, and 18 
thus hke Deuteronomy, which recapitulates the 
instances of God's loving kindness to Israel It 
must be confessed that the correspondence 1s 
rather fanciful , and if an editor set about secur- 
ing correspondence, it 1s strange that he did not 
adopt a more appropriate arrangement. Ps 
vill , with 1ts reference to the heavens, the work 
of God’s fingers, to the moon and stars which he 
ordained, and to man whom he made and to 
whom he gave dominion over all creatures, 
would have better corresponded with Gen 1 
Ps, Ixvi of the second book, which tells of the 
works of God, how he turned the sea into dry 
land for the people to pass through, and how he 
tried the Israelites, laid sore burdens on them 
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The events recorded in the first book of 
the Pentateuch were transmitted to the time 
of Moses, as 1s now known, by tradition oral 
and wiitten; the subsequent occurrences 
fell under his own observation, and he was 
himself an actor in the most stirring events. 
Writing was practiced long before the time 


of Moses It was common in Egypt, where 
he was educated ; in Arabia, through a por- 
tion of which he passed; and in Canaan, 
where his ancestors had sojourned and 
whither he was leading the people And the 
various foims of literature represented m 
the Pentateuch were familiar literaly con- 
ceptions of Moses’ time (see MosEs). Though 
the five books themselves are not attributed 
as a whole to Moses im any verse which they 
contain, yet the Pentateuch testifies ex- 
pressly to the Mosaic authorship of 1ts con- 
tents Two passages ot the narrative por- 
tion are attributed to his pen; the account 
of the victory over Amalek (Ex xvn. 14), 
and the itinerary of the march of the Israel- 
ites fiom Egypt to the plains of Moab oppo- 
site Jericho (Num xxxil %) A didactic 
song, reciting the dealing of the Most High 
with Israel, 15 declared to have been written 
and uttered by Moses (Deut xxxi. 19, 22,30; 
xxx 44; anda hymn of praise. evoked by 
the deliverance from Pharoah at the Red Sea, 
is recorded as sung by Moses (Ex xv. 1-15; 
cp.21) The legal portion consists of three 
distinct bodies of law. The first 1s entitled the 
book of the covenant, and comprises the ten 
commandments which formed the funda- 
mental law of the nation, and specific regula- 
tions based on them (Ex xx.-xxi1) This 
book Moses 1s expressly said to have written 
(Ex xxiv 4) The second body of laws per- 
tains to the sanctuary and service (Ex xxv.- 
xxX1, xxxv -xl, Leviticus, and major legal 
part of Numbers), This legislation is con- 
stantly declared to have been revealed by the 
Lord to Moses (Ex xxv 1, etc). The third 
body of legislation expresslv and repeatedly 
claims to be the address of Moses to the new 
generation of people on the eve of their en- 
trance into Canaan It contains a brief re- 
hearsal of the way which God has led them and 
then repeats sundry portions of the law with 
the special object of exhibiting its spiritu- 
ality, emphasizing the features which are of 
vital religious importance 1n the new circum- 
stances in which the people will soon be 
placed, and modifying details to adapt the 
laws to the new requirements of the settled 
life in Canaan Moses wrote this address 
and delivered it into the custody of the 
Levites (Deut xxxi. 9, 24-26). These are 
the explicit claims, scattered throughout the 


and caused men to ride over their heads, and 
then brought them out into a wealthy place, 
should have opened the book. It has an obvious 
reference to the events recorded in Exodus, 
whereas Ps xli1 has not. Ps lxxvi or lxxvin 
should form the opening of the third hook in 
order to correspond appropriately to Leviticus. 
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Pentateuch itself, to its Mosaic authorship 
The remainder of the O. T. refers to the law 
as the work of Moses and written 1n a book 
(Josh. i 7,8: Ezra vi. 18; Neh viii. 1, 18): 
and abounds in explicit references to the law 
of Moses (Josh. i 7,8, viii 31-35; Judg. ni. 4: 
1 Kon. ii 3; 2 Kin xviii. 6, 12; cp. Deut. 
xxiv. 16; 2 Km xx1.7, 8. Dan. 1x. 11,13, 
Ezra 11. 2; vi. 18; vil. 6. Neh. vin. 1, 18; 
Mal.iv.4). One feature of this law, namely, 
the law of the one altar, was in abeyance 
during the captivity and seclusion of the 
ark alter the Lord had fursaken Shiloh 
(1 Sam. iv. 11, 21, 22; vi. 1, vn 2: Ps. 
Ixxviul. 60; Jer. vu. 12-15; xxvi. 6). Dur- 
ing this pe11od the people under the leader- 
ship of Samuel sacrificed where they could 
(1 Kin, ini. 2-4), as their fathers had done 
in the olden time before the covenant had 
been entered into between Jehovah and the 
Israelites, of which the law and the ark 
were the sign and pledge. Once again this 
specific law wasimabeyance The pious Israel- 
ites of the nurthern kingdom were prevented 
from gomg up to Jerusalem to worship. 
They had to choose between refraining from 
sacrifice altogether or worshiping God as did 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob They properly 
chose the latter alternative All other cases 
of sacrifice offered elsewhere than at the 
central sanctuary were strictly im accord 
with the law which eapressly provided that 
wherever Jehovah manifested his name, there 
sacrifice was fitting (Ex xx 24, seeJudg n. 
1,5; vi 19-24, xin 15 22, and ALTAR) 
The law of Moses was known and its au- 
thority acknowledged even in the roithemn 
kingdom The prophets Hosea and Amos, 
who labored among the ten tribes, although 
they do not mention the name of Moses, 
constantly refer to the laws recorded in the 
Pentateuch and use its very language. At 
a still later time the temple copy of the book 
of the law was unused and cast aside durmg 
the half ceutury of Manasseh's reign when 
the religion of Jehovah was neglected: but 
when the temple was being repaned, prepara- 
tory to the restoration of Jehovah’s worship, 
this book was found, or so much of 1t at least 
as contained Deuteronomy (2 Kin. xxu 8; 
Xxil 25); or, less likely, the book which the 
high priest found was a copy of the law of 
God which had been embedded 1n the wall of 
the temple asa record at the time of building 
the sanctuary. Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah 
allude to the written law of Moses That 
Moses was the author of the Pentateuch was 
the opinion of the Jews of Christ’s time 
(Mark xii. 19; John viii 5; Antiq. preface 4; 
con Apion. i. 8). Christ and the evan- 
gelists call the Pentateuch Moses and the 
book of Moses (Mark xii 26; Luke xvi 29; 
xxiv. 27, 44), and speak of its having been 
given by Moses and committed to writing by 
Moses (Mark x. 5; xii. 19; John i. 17, v. 46, 
47; vii. 19). 

The Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
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isimpugned. The principal ohiections for- 
meriy urged against it were several verses 
in which reference has heen found to times 
suhsequent to the death of Moses 1 In 
Gen xii 6 we read: ‘‘And the Canaanite 
was then in the land” (cp xin 7). The 
meaning assigned to these words is that the 
Canaanites had ceased to be there when the 
writer lived. The words, however, actually 
state only that the Canaanites were in the 
country when Abiaham was there, and were 
occupying the Jand promised to hum = 2. In 
Gen, xiv 14 we read that Abraham pursued 
the defeated confederates to Dan. In the 
patriarch’s time, however, the place was 
called Laish, the name Dan not having been 
given it till the time of the judges (Judg 
xvii 29) The question 1s, however, whether 
Dan in Genesis 1s the place mentioned in 
the Book of Judges. If 1t 1s. the more 
familiar name may have been substituted in 
the place of Laish in the course of repeated 
transcription The Hebrew text has not 
been preserved in absolute purity 3. In 
Gen xxxvi 31 the words occur. ‘ Before 
there reigned any king over the children of 
Israel,” a> 1f the Hebrew monarchy under 
Saul had already been established when the 
author wrote But the kings of Edom who 
are mentioned in ver 32-43 reigned before 
Moses; and Moses notes that the descendants 
of Esau already had kings, although the Isra- 
elites, to whom the promise had been given 
that kings should arise among them (Gen 
xvii 6,16; xxxv.11l),asyethadnone 4. Moses 
is said to be bevond Jordan, meaning east of 
the river, as though the writer himself were 
in Canaan (Deut.1 1). The expression, how- 
ever, does not imply this. Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob spoke of that region as ‘* beyond 
Jordan ” and the designation became a fixed 
geographical term Moreover that country 
was not Canaan, not the promised land 
Moses was still beyond Jordan No matter 
on which side of the river the people were, 
they designated the mountains east of the 
Dead Sea Abarim, those beyond, and 1n later 
times they called the country between the 
Jabbok and the Arnon Perea, region beyond 
5 Itisuniversally admitted that Deut xxxiv. 
5-12, in which the death of Moses is recorded 
and comparison made between him and proph- 
ets subsequently raised up (5, 10, etc ), cannot 
have been from his pen. But an addition of 
this sort docs not militate against the Mosaie 
authorship of the Pentateuch as a whole. 
The orthodox theologian and commentator 
Vitringa expressed the opimiuon in 1707, in 
the interest of the credibility of Genesis, 
that Moses edited and supplemented records 
left hy the fathers and preserved among the 
Israelites. In 1753, Jean Astruc, a French 
physician of ability, but profligate, attempted 
to discriminate two leading authors in Gene- 
sis, whose writings Moses used and who are 
distinguished by their employment respec- 
tively of the words Elohim, that 1s God, and 
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Jehovah. Besides the writings of theso 
two, he thought he could detect ten minor 
documents relating chiefly to foreign nations 
and in which no name of God 15 found. This 
hvpothesis was adopted hy Eichhorn, and 
elaborated with learning and ingenuity He 
stead fastcy sisted that Moses compiled Gen- 
esis, and was the author of the rest of the 
Pentateuch. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that the principles which govern the 
partition of Genesis were capable of being 
apphed with simular results to the entue 
Pentateuch ; and if so, the omgimal docu- 
ments covered the history of Moses’ own 
time, and weie scarcely put together by 
Moses to form the present Pentateuch The 
grounds on which the partition 1s made are 
chiefly four 1 The alternate use of the 
divine names God and Jehovah 1n successive 
paragraphs o1 sections 2 The continuity 
of each so-called document when taken sepa- 
rately 3 The diversity of style, diction, 
and ideas in the different docuwents 4. 
Repetitions or parallel passages, often eontra- 
dictory, indicative of distinct documents. 
Starting in simple form, the hypothesis un- 
derwent constant modification under careful 
clificism in orde: to remove the difficulties 
which beset 1t =The form which it now as- 
sumes 1s that four principal orginal docu- 
ments were used by an editor 01 redactor in 
compiling the Pentateuch an Elohistic, im 
which the divine title 1s Elohim, and which 
supphes about one-half the matte1; a Jeho- 
vistic and another Elobistie, which have 
many mutual likenesses and are closelv 
united, and finally the document of the 
Deuteronomist The second and third docu- 
ments, referred to as J E, are regarded as 
the oldest and dated about 1000-800 B. c¢ 
The greater part of Deuteronomy or D is as- 
signed to the year 621 B c. or half a century 
earlier (2 Kin xxu 8) And the first men- 
tioned, usually denominated P to indicate 
that its author was a priest, 1s commonly 
dated at the close of the exile. To each of 
these main divisions there 1s a code of law; 
to J E, Ex xx -xxni ; to D, Deut xii.-xxvi.; 
and to P the priestly and other legislation 
of Exodus, Leviticus,and Numbers. It will 
be observed that there are two distinct 
matters involved in the modern theory: 
first, the existence of documents out of 
which the Pentateuch was constructed, and, 
second, the date of these documents Well- 
hausen dates them as above, holding that the 
legislation of Leviticus is later than that of 
Deuteronomy. But1. This theory involves 
the denial of the truth of the historical narra- 
tive in the O. T, not the assertion of occa- 
sional or minute inaccuracies, but the rejec- 
tion of the credibility of the O T. narrative 
almost asa whole Wellhausen makes no con- 
cealmentofthefact 2. Furthermore, to date 
the so-called documents so late is forbidden by 
the fact of the development of doctrine. In 
the Pentateuch, the conceptions entertained 
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and the doctrine taught concerning the future 
state, divine retribution, the spiritual char- 
acter of true worship, angels, and the Mes- 
siah are rudimentary. They appear in de- 
veloped form in late books, in Job, the Psalms, 
and the prophets; a strong argument that 
the writer of the Pentateuch lived at an 
earlicr age and in a different intellectual en- 
vironment Dillmann, while accepting the 
existence of documents, opposed Wellhau- 
sen’s arrangement, insisting that history re- 
quired the existence of the Levitical legisla- 
tion before that of Deuteronomy, and so far 
he 1s more in accord with the teaching of 
Scripture. 3. The early existence of the laws 
and institutions of the Pentateuch is attested 
by the traces of them in the writings of the 
early prophets. A short time since, it was 
customary to admit the genuineness of the 
passages where these traces are found, but to 
deny that they were derived from Deuter- 
onomic or priestly documents. Now it is 
universally conceded that these laws and in- 
stitutions were in full force when the pas- 
sages were written, but the logical result of 
this concession, namely that the Pentateuchal 
law and organization were 1n existence 1n the 
eighth century B. Cc, is avoided by declaring 
that these references are late interpolations 
in the genuine writings of the prophets As 
a@ rule no proof for this declaration 1s offered. 
The decision 1s magisterial. It 1s pronounced 
without appeal from the master’s mere as- 
sertion. Believers in the Mosaic authorship 
of the Levitical and Deuteronomic law point 
with confidence to the evident indissoluble- 
ness of these references from the context and 
their inseparable connection with the original 
argument, which show that they are not in- 
terpolations, but an essential part of the dis- 
course of the prophets of the eighth century. 
4. The theory ot the late omgin of Israel’s 
institutions asserts, as a fundamental postu- 
Jate, that the law and the elaborate 11tual of 
Israel were the result of a gradual develop- 
ment As in nature, so in art, law, and 
ritual, the simple ever precedes the complex, 
and the rude the refined The thesis, as a 
general principle, is demonstrable and is uni- 
versally accepted ; and it is true also in the 
case of the civil law and the worship of 
Israel. But there is another tiuth, to speak 
of but one, namely, that Israel was the heir 
of the ages Development in lawand i the 
ritual of divine worship had been going on 
for centuries The Israelites did not begm 
with nothing, any more than do the founders 
of a modern state or the framers of a modern 
constitution. They did not create er nihilo. 
Under Moses they appropriated the mature 
fruits of man’s labor and man’s experience. 
Among the nations with whom they were in 
close touch in the Mosaic era, among the 
Babylonians from the midst of whom their 
forefathers had emigrated and the Egyptians 
with whom they had sojourned, the develop- 
ment of the forms of worship had reached 


maturity in an elaborate refinement; and 
the legal sense of the Semites had developed 
so far as to discern a unity underlying mani- 
fold laws and to adopt the principle of codifi- 
cation. The statutes organized as a body of 
law and incorporated in the book of the 
covenant, the sanctuary as described in 
Exodus, and the ritual that is outlined in 
Leviticus were not strange novelties to the 
people assembled at Sinai, but were famuliar 
conceptions and already full of significance, 
appealing to the sense of justice and appre- 
ciation for the nghts of the lowly and help- 
less which the Semites possessed long befoie 
the days of Moses, representing tvpes of sacred 
architecture and ritual approved by the most 
refined contemporary peoples, embodying 
lofty 1deals possessed in common with the 
ethnic religions of the day, employing a sym- 
bolism that was, as 1t were, the universal re- 
ligious speech among the men of that age, 
and giving expression to the common innate 
sense of propriety 1n the worship of God. 
The whole was molded and dominated by 
the truth of one God only, holy, gracious, 
and spiritual. The civil law of Israel and 
the sanctuary, priesthood, and ritual, rich, 
refined, elaborate, are not things new under 
the sun; but Moses, a statesman and re- 
ligious leader, in long and intimate com- 
munion with God and under direct divine 
teaching and control, selected suitable mate- 
rials from the legal and ritualistic wealth of 
the age and oiganized them into a vehicle 
that was a perfect expression of God’s will 
for quickening, fostering, disciplining, and 
guiding the moral and religious conscions- 
ness of Israel and giving a proper and 1n- 
telligible display of those great truths con- 
cerning God which Israel held and for which 
Israel was to bear witness among men The 
law and worship of Israel as exhibited in the 
legislation at Sinai, however long the period 
of development may have been that preceded 
them, were timely, in entire harmony with 
the conceptions of the Mosaicage See MOsEs, 
ALTAR, AMRAPHEL, PRIEST, TABERNACLE, 
THEOCRACY. 

Turning to the literary aspect of the ques- 
tion, what are the objections to the theory of 
documents? 1. The impossibility of separa- 
ting the documents from each other in strict 
adherence to the pringiple that certain words 
are characteristic of the several writers. To 
take an example from the use of different 
divine names, which is the starting point of 
the hypothesis and the phenomenon most 
evident to English readers, the name Jehovah, 
which in A. V. is generally translated Lorp, 
betokens J, and should not occur, according 
to the theory, in the book of Genesis in the 
documents Eand P. But in fact it does not 
occur there in these documents, in v. 29; vii. 
16; xiv. 22; xv.1, 2; xvii.1; xx. 18; xxi.1b, 
33; xxii. 11, 14, 15, 16; xxviii. 21. Norshould 
the name of God appear in the document J ; 
yet it does in iii. 1-5; iv. 25; vi. 2, 4; vii. 9; 
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ix 26,27: xxxni 5,11; xlini. 14, ete. Here 
are more than a score of instances in Genesis 
alone and in respect to but two characteristic 
words, where the cnitical principle fails. 
When obstinate facts like these oppose the 
critical theory, they are exscinded. The 
compiler 15 said to have introduced the awk- 
ward words arbitrarily or from another docu- 
ment. In some cases J is said to have used 
the name God diseriminatingly, which is a 
virtual abandonment of the theory. If the 
writer used the divine name discriminatingly 
in some cases, he may have done so in all, as 
the defenders of the Mosaie authorship main- 
tain On the theory of the Mosaic authorship, 
these words are 1n place ; and it is ordinarily 
apparent that they are discriminatingly em- 
ploved God denotes the divine being in his 
relation to the universe at large as creatol, pre- 
server, and governor of all his creatures and 
all their actions Jehovah denotes God as he 
reveals himself to man, especially in grace. 
2 The asserted continuity of the ducuments 
when taken separately 1s fictitious J’s nar- 
rative ending in 1v 25, 261s continued in v. 
25 b, 29, vi (1-4) 5-8. These passages do 
not relate unbroken history, they are discon- 
nected fragments, there 1s nocontinuity J’s 
narrative in v1 5-815 contimued in vi. 1-5 
The account 1s flagmentary again, not con- 
tinuous. Whence came the ark into which 
Noah was commanded to enter? J’s nar- 
rative embraces x. 21, 25-30; x1. (1-9), 28-30; 
x11 1-4a Who was Terah, and who were 
Haran and Abram? Where is the smooth- 
ness of continuous narrative? P narrated 1. 
1-1 4a, concluding with the emphatic decla- 
ration that God saw everything that he had 
made; and behold, it was very good. Then 
after listing the genealogy of Adam (v 1-28a, 
30-32), he suddenly said: “Ana the earth 
was corrupt before God ’’ (v1 9-22). Howdid 
that become corrupt which God had pro- 
nounced very good’ Again, P’s uncouth nar- 
rative of the early history of Abraham 1s cut 
out of J’s account, thus: x1 27, 31, 32; x11. 
4b,;5 x1n.6a,11b, 12a. Itis continued in 
xv1 la, 3,15, 16; xvir Over against this 
uncouthness 1n the hypothetical documents, 
believers 1n the Mosaic authorship are able 
to show unity of theme, unbroken continuity 
of thought, balanced treatment of the parts, 
and progressive narrative. See GENEsIS 3. 
The theory that there are parallel accounts 
marked by difference of style fails as a trust- 
worthy principle in the only case where it 
can be tested by external evidence. It is 
asserted that in the narrative of the flood 
the storm which produced the deluge is 
described twice in three successive verses: 
‘*The same day were all the fountains of 
the great deep broken up, and the win- 
dows of heaven were opened’”’ (vii. 11, P), 
and ‘‘It came to pass after the seven days 
that the waters of the flood were upon the 
earth, and the rain was upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights” (10, 12,J). It is urged 
38 
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also that there are two literary styles appar- 
ent here: the former exuberant, vivid, 
poetic, the latter a bald statement of the 
facts in simple prose. But the account of 
the flood was also handed down by the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians; and when the Assyro- 
Babylonian narrative is compared with the 
Hebrew record, it is found to show the same 
repetitions which occurring in Genesis are 
called parallel narratives, and to exhibit like 
differences of style in the corresponding places. 
The narrator depicts the breaking and raging 
of the storm with equal picturesqueness and 
even greater exuberance than the Hebrew 
writer ; but when he comes to state how long 
the storm lasted, he naturally expresses him- 
self simply. He says: ‘‘Six days and nights 
wind, storm and rain prevailed; on the 
seventh day the rain ahated, the storm which 
had struggled hke a woman im travail, 
rested; the sea withdrew to its bed, the 
violent wind and the flood-storm ceased ,’’ 
see the Assvynan account in article FLoop 
On the theory of Mosaic authorship, there 1s 
no difficulty in accounting for difterence of 
style. Different themes require different 
statement Dates, genealogies, and the like 
do not call the 1magimation into exercise 
Vivid and picturesque description belongs to 
the narration of lively and vivid incidents 
4 The critical theory that there are parallel 
accounts of the same eveut which are 
marked by contradictions likewise fails to 
stand the test of external evidence. It is con- 
tended that according to P God forewarns 
Noah of an impending destructive flood of 
waters, but does not reveal to him whether 
it will be caused by melting snows or con- 
tinuous rains or tidal wave, and thus P con- 
tradicts J, who states that the Lord bade 
Noah enter into the ark, because in yet seven 
days he would cause 1t to rain upon the earth 
But again the Assyrian account shows that 
the Hebrew narrative does not embody two 
divergent accounts, but is the record of suc- 
cessive progressive events. For according to 
it, as 1n Genesis, man was first warned of 
coming destruction and bidden build a boat. 
The ruin was, accordingly, to be wrought by 
a flood of water, but whether the deluge 
would be due to rain, or a freshet, or the 1n- 
flowing sea was not disclosed When the 
appointed time approached, however, the 
prophecy became definite and foretold rain 
The Hebrew account, with its present ma- 
terial and the present arrangement of that 
material, is essentially the ancient account 
handed down from the fathers. And the 
criticism which distributes the narrative 
among different writers on the ground of 
differences of style or alleged contradictions 
1s demonstrably invalid. [For full discussion 
of the subject, see William Henry Green, The 
Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch and The 
Unity of the Book of Genesis]. 


Pen’te-cost. See WEEKS, F®AsT OF, 
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Pe-nu’el and once Peniel (Gen. xxx1i. 31) 
[face of God]. 

1. Originally an encampment east of the 
Jordan, first named by Jacob because he had 
there seen (iod face to face, yet his life had 
been preserved (Gen. xxxii. 30, 31). In the 
time of the judges there was a tower there, 
which Gideon broke down, and a city, the 
inhabitants of which he slew (Judg. viii. 8, 
9,17). It was fortified by Jeroboam I (1 Kin. 
xii. 25). 

2. A man of Judah, and the ancestor of 
the inhabitants of Gedor (1 Chron iv 4). 

3. A Benjamite, family of Shashak (1 Chron. 
viii. 25). 

Pe’or [an opening. a cleft] 

1. A mountain in Moab looking toward the 
desert, or Jeshimon (Num xxiil. 28) From 
it the camp of Israel at Shittim was in full 
view (xxiv. 2). A mountain still bore the 
name in the time of Eusebius and Jerome 
It stood opposite Jericho, on the road to 
Heshbon, above or to the cast of Livias, now 
Tell er-Rameh. Accordingly Peor was a peak 
of the Abarim range near wady Hesban. 

2 A Moabite divinity worshiped in mount 
Peor, and often called Baal-peor. See BAAL- 
PEOR. 


Pe-re’a or Perea [the land beyond]. 

The region between the Jabhok and the 
Arnon, beyond Jordan (War iii. 3, 3)5 cp. 
signification and location of Abarim. The 
name was, however, used in a wider sense; 
for Josephus calls Gadara, on the banks of 
the Yarmuk, the capital of Pereea (War iv. 
7, 3). 

Per’a-zim. See BAAL-PERAZIM. 

Pe-re’a. See PERZEA. 

Pe’res. See MENE 


Pe’resh [distinction, separation, dung]. 
A man of Manasseh (1 Chron. vii. 16). 


Pe’rez, in A. V. of O. T. Pharez except 
thrice (1 Chron xxvii 3; Neh xi. 4, 6); in 
A. V. of N. T. Phares [a breach] 

A son of Judah, one of twins whom Tamar 
bore (Gen xxxviii 24-30). He became the 
founder of a tribal family which took its 
name from him, and of two other tnbal fam- 
ilies which sprang from his sons and were 
named from them (Num. xxvi. 20, 21; 1 
Chron. i1 4,5). He was an ancestor of David 
and consequently of Christ (Ruth iv. 12-18; 
Mat.1 3). 


Pe-rez-uz’za and Perez-uzzah [breach of 
Uzza]. 

The name given by David to the place 
where Uzza was struck dead for touching 
the ark (2 Sam vi.8;1 Chron. xm 11). Ex- 
act situation unknown. 


Per-fum’er-y. 

Spices of various kinds, such as aloes, cas- 
sia, cinnamon, myrrh, frankincense, spike- 
nard, which were raised in the Jordan val- 
ley or imported from Arahia and elsewhere, 
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formed the basis of perfumery (Ecclus xxiv. 
15). The spice was compelled to yield its 
fragrance by at least four different methods. 
It was tied in a bundle or enclosed in a bag 
(Song i. 13); it was reduced to powder and 
burned as incense (111 6) ; its aromatic matter 
was separated by boiling, and the extract was 
carried as scent in smelling-bottles suspended 
from the girdle, or was mixed with o1] and 
used as an ointment (i 3; Is ini 20. John 
xii. 3). Frequently several spices were com- 
pounded (Ex. xxx 23, 24; John xix 39). 
Perfumery was applied to the person and 
garments and furniture (Ps xlv. 8: Prov. 
vli. 17: Song iv 11) It was used m the tem- 
ple service both as incense and as ointment 
(Ex xxx. 22-38) 

Per’ga [doubtless citadel, burg]. 

A town in Pamphyha, and under the 
Romans the capital of the province, on the 
right bank of the river Kestros, 60 stades 
from the mouth Paul and Barnabas visited 
the town on the first missionary journes, 
both going and returning (Acts x11. 13, 14; 
xiv. 25). In the vicinity was a celebrated 
temple of the goddess Artemus of the Asiatic 
type (cp. Diana of Ephesus), who was known 
as the queen of Peiga. 


Per’ga-mum, in A. V. Pergamos [citadel, 
burg] Both forms of the name were used 
by the ancients 

The most important city of Mysia, situated 
on the noith bank of the 11ve1 Caicus, about 
20 miles from the sea. It was once the cap- 
ital of a wealthy kingdom ruled over by a 
dynasty of kings, several of them called At- 
talus. The fiist of these kings, Attalus I, 
came tothe throne in the year 241 B c He 
defeated the Gauls and settled them m the 
district henceforth Known as Galatin His 
son Eumenes, who succeeded him, 197 B Cc, 
adorned the city and founded a ceicbrated 
library, which ultimately was second only to 
that of Alexandria. Attalus III, who died 
in the year 133 B. Cc, bequeathed to the 
Romans his movable property They misin- 
terpreted the bequest to mean the kingdom, 
appropiiated it. erected 1t into the province 
of Asia, and made Pergamum the capital. 
In 68 c, however, the residence of the pro- 
consul, who in imperial times acted as gov- 
ernor of the province, was transferred to 
Kphesus. Marc Antony promised the hbiary 
(which did not belong to him to Cleopatra 
and had 1t removed to Egypt, where it was 
added to the renowned Alexandrian library. 
The acropolis of Pergamum crowned a steep 
hill that rose 1000 feet above the plain. Near 
the summit stood an immense altar to Zeus, 
erected by Eumenes II. to commemorate the 
victory won by his father over the Gauls; 
and at a short distance fiom this altar there 
was an elegant temple of Athene. In the 
Roman period a temple to the divine Augus- 
tus was also built on the acropolis. Outside 
of the city there was a famous shrine of 
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sculapius, god of medicine, to which people 
from all quarters flocked for healing. Parch- 
ment, called in Latin pergumena, and in 
Greek peigaméné, was 50 named because 1t 
was first obtained at Pergamum The third 
of the seven churches of Asia addressed in 
the book of Revelation was that at Perga- 
mum It 1s said that Satan’s seat was there, 
and that a faithful martyr, Autipas, had been 
put to death in the place It must, there- 
fore, have been a stronghold of antichnistian 
idolatry (Rev 1 11; 1 12-17) It 1s now 
called Bergama or Bergma, and still exists 
as a town of mean-looking wooden houses 
interspersed with the more splendid relics 
of antiquity. 


Pe-ri’‘da. See PERUDA. 


Per’iz-zites [dwellers in unwalled vil- 
lages]. 

An important section of the Canaanites, 
often enumerated as one of the tnbes of 
Palestine (Gen. xv. 20; Ex in 8; Josh. ix. 
1),and perhaps, like the Rephaim. an aborig- 
inal people who were of different race from 
the Canaanites and in the land before them 
(cp Gen xin 7; Josh. xvn 15; and the 
onussion of them in Gen. x. 15 seq ).. They 


were 1n the country as early as the davs of | 
Abraham and Lot (Gen. x10. 7) In Joshua’s | 


time they inhabited the mountain region 
(Josh x1 3), dwelling in the territory after- 
wards given over to the tnbes of Ephraim, 
Manasseh (xvii 15), and Judah (Judg 1 4,5). 
They were not extirpated, but, contrary to 
the law of Moses (Deut. vil 3), allowed to 
enter into marriage alliances with their con- 
qucrors, seducing them into idolatry (Judg 
i. 5, 6) Solomon imposed upon these Per- 
izaites a yoke of bondservice (1 Kim 1x 20, 
21; 2 Chron. vin 7). 


Per’se-us. 

Son and successor of Philip III, and last 
king of Macedon In171B c. he resumcd 
the war with the Romans which his father 
had waged; but, after three years of desul- 
tory fighting and occasional success, he was 
completely defeated (1 Mac. vin. 5) by L 
AAmihus Paulus in the battle of Pydna, 
which ended the Macedonian monarchy He 
fled, but was captured and taken to Rome, 
where he graced the triumph of his con- 
queror. 

Per’si-a. 

Persia proper, the seat of the Persians 
when they fist became known to the West- 
ern nations as a settied people, lay southeast 
of Elam and neatly corresponded to the 
province of modern Persia called Fars, or 
Farsistan, a modification of the original native 
name Parea. Persia, in this limited sense, was 
bounded on the north by Great Media (Media 
Magna), on the southwest by the Persian 
Gulf, on the east by Carmania (now called 
Kerman), and on the northwest by Susiana. 
Its length was at most about 250 mules; its 
average breadth about 200; its area consid- 


erably less than 50,000 square miles. 
looser usage, the term Persia denoted the 
plateau of Iran, the region bounded by the 
Persian Gulf, the valleys of the Tigris and 
the Cyrus, the Caspian Sea, the rivers Oxus, 
Jaxartes, and Indus (1 Mac. vi. 1; 2 Mac. i. 
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19). But when the Persian empire was at 
the height of 1ts power, it stretched from the 
empire of India on the east to the Grecian 
Archipelago on the west; and from the 
Danube, the Black Sea, mount Caucasus, 
and the Caspian Sea on the north, to the Ara- 
ban and Nubian deserts on the south (Esth 
1,1: x. 1): and it was nearly 3000 miles long, 
with a varying breadth of 500 to 1500 miles. 
It had an area of 2,000,000 square miles, half 
that of Europe. The race inhabiting Persia 
proper was Aryan, and closely related to the 
Median race. 

The Persians are not mentioned in the 
table of nations (Gen. x) They did not 
attain to prominence until many centuries 
after Moses Ahout 700 B c. the country of 
Parsu,2 e Persia, was one of the alhes of 
Elam. But soon Teispes, a chief of the tnbe 
and a member of the family of the Ache- 
menide, conquered Elam and established 
himself as king in the distnct of Ansan or 
Anzan, as the name is also written His de- 
| scendants branched into two lines, one reign- 

ing in Ansan and the other remaining m 
| Persia. Huis great-grandson, Cyrus II, king 
| of Ansan. united the divided power, con- 

quered Media about 550 B c, Lvdia in Asia 

Minor a little later, and Babyloma in 539, 

He allowed the Hebrew exiles to return to 

their own land, see Cyrus Dying in 529 

BR ¢., he was suceeeded by his son Cambyses, 

but reserved a small portion of his vast do- 

minions for his younger son, Smerdis. The 
arrangement worked hadly. Cambyses 
became jealous of Smerdis, and had him 
privately put to death In 525 the king con- 
quered Egypt. As he was returning to Per- 
sia, the news reached him that Smerdis, 
whom he believed to be dead, was really 
alive (which was not true), and had assumed 
the sovereignty, the Persian army supporting 
his claim Troubled by the tidings, the mon- 
arch drew a short sword from its sheath and 
gave himself a wound which 1n a few days 
proved fatal. He died 522 B. c. The so- 
called Smerdis, who was really one of the 
Magi, now ascended the throne. When it 
was discovered that he was not the true 
Smerdis, a conspiracy was formed against 
him, and he was slain. Darius, son of Hys- 
taspes, one of the leaders of the plot and ap- 
parently the next heir to the throne when 
the family of Cyrus became extinct, began 
to reign, 521 B. C., being then about twenty- 
eight years of age. The accession of the new 
king was the signal for a general revolt of 
the provinces, but the insurrection was sup- 
pressed, and Darius organized a new empire 
which extended from India to the Grecian 
Archipelago and the Danube. It was under 
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him that the temple at Jerusalem was re- 
built He died 486 B. c.; see DARIUS 2. His 
son and successor was Xerxes, the Ahasuerus 
of the Book of Esther and probably of Ezra 
1 6 He reconquered the Egyptians: and 
he attempted an invasion of Greece, but was 
repulsed with great loss to the Persians; see 
AHASUERUS 2 Aftera reign of twenty years, 
he was assassinated in 465 B.c. Hisson and 
successor, 2 much more respectable charac- 
ter, but still fickle and feeble, was Artaxerxes 
Longimanus He was not unfriendly to the 
Jews. He allowed Ezra to lead a large num- 
ber of them back to Jerusalem, and he per- 
mitted Nehemiah to rebuild the walls of the 
city; see ARTAXERXES. He reigned forty 
years, dying in 425 B c. His successors were 
Xerxes II., 425; Sogdianus, 425; Darius 
Nothus, the Illegitimate, 424; Artaxe1xes 
Mnemon, of good memory, 404, Artaxerxes 
Ochus, 359; Arses 338. and Darius Codo- 
mannus, 336. The last king was conquered 
by Alexander the Great im 331 B. c., and 
with him the first Persian empire passed 
away. See DARIUS 3. 

The royal residences were Persepolis (2 
Mac ix. 2), Shushan (Neh. 1. 1; Esth.1 2), 
Ecbatana, that is Achmetha (Ezra vi 2; 
Antiq. x. 11, 7), and to an extent Babylon 
(Ezra vi. 1). 

When Cyrus the Great allowed the Jews 
to return to their own land 538 B. c., he did 
not grant them their independence. They 
were placed under governors appointed by 
the Persian emperor (Neh. ni. 7), and formed 
part of the satrapy beyond the river (Ezra 
vii. 36) which consisted of Syria, Pales- 
tine, Phoenicia, and Cyprus (Herod. m 
91). They were subjects of Persia for 207 
years, from 539, the year in which Cyrus 
entered Babylon, to 332, that in which Alex- 
ander the Great completed the conquest of 
Palestine 

The faith of their imperial lords was 
Zoroastrianism, but no effort was made to 
enforce it on the subject peoples. It wasa 
spiritual religion, recognizing the distinction 
between God and nature, between spirit and 
matter, and consequently being averse to 
images of God. Its fundamental ethical 
principle was the essential contradiction be- 
tween good and evil, hght and darkness. It 
conceived of two realms of spirits: one with 
a hierarchy of angels and archangels, where 
Ahuramazda or Ormazd, as the name is writ- 
ten 1n modern Persian, the all-wise lord, 
God in the fullest sense, presides over the 
seven holy spirits, who are his ministers and 
the expression of his attributes, and over 
thousands of worthy ones; and another 
realm of evil spirits ruled over by Ahriman, 
the spiritual enemy. It was deeply tainted 
with dualism, and Ahriman was probably 
regarded as self-existent. It taught the duty 
of man to eradicate evil and cultivate good, 
and to strive after holiness in thought, word, 
and deed, which will be rewarded by 1m- 
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mortality and heaven. It paid homage te 
fire, air, earth, and water as the creation of 
Ahuramazda. See Maar. Later Judaism 
shows traces of the Persian supremacy. 

What once had been Persia passed first 
to the Macedonian Greeks and their suc- 
cessors of the same race Then it became 
part of the Parthian empire. In A.D. 211 or 
212 Ardashir laid the foundations of a new 
Persian sovereignty, ruled by a dynasty 
called after his family Sassanian. In 224 he 
defeated and slew the last Parthian king. 
The Sassanian dynasty became powerful, 
met the Roman armies on equal terms, and 
set hmits to the extension of their sway in 
the east. In A D 636 and 641, Yazdejard, 
or Yezdejerd III, the last of the dynasty, 
was defeated by the Saracens, and Persia 
came under Mohammedan rule, which has 
continued till now Some of the holder 
spirits refused to submit to Mohammedan 
domination, and fled to the deserts and the 
mountains. Finally, a number of Persian 
refugees landed in Guzerat about A. D. 717, 
seeking and obtaining an asylum in India 
Their successors constitute a limited but im- 
portant section of the Indian community. 
They are called Parsees They have become 
prosperous, and are loyal to the English 
throne 


Per’sis [Persian] 

A Christian at Rome who labored dil1- 
gently in the Lord, and to whom Paul sent 
his salutation (Rom. xvi 12). 


Pe-ru’da and Perida [scattered, a kernel] 

A subdivision of the children of Solomon's 
servants who returned from captivity (Ezra 
ii 55, Neh. vii 57) 

Pes’ti-lence. 

An infectious or contagious discase, a 
plague While the sending of pestilence is 
frequently mentioned as from God (Ex. ix. 
15; Lev. xxvi. 25; Deut. xxviii. 21), he 
very often, 1f not in all cases, uses secondary 
causes for its production. The punishment 
which 1s threatened is often described as the 
sword, the famine, and the pestilence, and 
these words tend to stand 1n this order (Ezek. 
vi 11). There is reason for this order. War 
breaks out. The people of the invaded 
country cannot cultivate their fields, or, if 
they do, they find their crops reaped or de- 
stroyed by the enemy  Besiegers invest the 
cities and intentionally cut off the supplies 
with the object of forcing a surrender. 
Famine ensues in country and town. The 
starvation, the carnage, and the unsanitary 
condition of the cities crowded during the 
siege bring a pestilence. 


Pe’ter. 

The Greek form of the Aramaic surname 
Cephas (John i. 42; 1 Cor. i. 12; iii. 22; ix. 
5; xv.5; Gal.i. 18; ii. 9.11, 14), meaning a 
rock, which Christ bestowed upon Simon or, 
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more properly, Symeon (Acts xv. 14; 2 Pet. 
i. 1, R. V. margin) on his first appearance be- 
fore him (John i. 42), and afterwards ex- 
plained more fully in its prophetic import 
(Mat. xvi 18 seq.; Mark iii. 16). Simon was 
the son of a certain John (John i. 42, R. V.; 
xx1 15, 16,17, R V.) or Jona (Mat xvi. 17, 
probably a syncope of John), who, with his 
sons, Andrew and Peter, prosecuted the trade 
of a fisherman on the sea of Galilee in part- 
nership with Zebedee and his sons (Mat. iv 
18, Mark i 16; Luke v. 3seq.). He was a 
native of Bethsaida (John i 44), and suhbsc- 
quently dwelt with his family at Capernaum 
(Mat vin 14; Luke iv. 38). 

Peter was probably a disciple of John 
the Baptist, and was in the first instance 
brought to Jesus by his brother Andrew 
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ecy that on him should the edifice of the 
church be raised. It was by his bold and 
strong hand that the church was led in every 
step. It was he who moved the disciples to 
fill up the broken ranks of the apostolate 
(Acts 1. 15); it was he who proclaimed to the 
assembled multitudes the meaning of the 
pentecostal effusion (1. 14), he was the 
leader in the pubhe healing of the lame 
man and in the subsequent sermon and de- 
fense (11 4, 12, 1V &), it was by his voice 
that Anamas and Sapphira were rebuked 
(v 3, 8). Above all, 1t was by his hand that 
the door of salvation was opened alike to the 


| Jews in the great sermon at Pentecost (ii 


(John i. 41, 42), who was one of the fa- , 


vored two disciples of John whom he pointed 
to Jesus immediately after his return from 
the temptation in the wilderness (John i 
30 Seq ) 
character, Jesus at once conferred upon 
him the surname of Cephas, or Peter, that 
15, ‘‘ Rock” (John i. 42). In common with 
the earliest followers of Jesus, Peter re- 
ceived three separate calls from his Master: 
first, to become his disciple (John 1 40 seq , 
cp 1 2); secondly, to become his constant 
companion (Mat iv. 19; Mark i 17, Luke 
v. 10); and, thirdly, to be his apostle (Mat 
x 2, Mark ii. 14, 16; Luke vi 13, 14) 
Peter’s ardor, earnestness, courage, vigor, and 
impetuosity of disposition marked him from 
the first as the leader of the disciples of 
Jesus He is always named first in the lists 
of the apostles (Mat. x 2; Mark 11 16, Luke 
v1 14; Acts i. 13) In the more intimate 
circle of the most favored three disciples, he 
1s likewise always named first (Mat xvii. 1; 
Mark v. 37; 1x 2: xiii 3; xiv 33; Luke 
vu o1; 1x. 28). He was the natural spokes- 
man of the apostolical band. He was the 
first to confess Jesus as the Christ of God 
(Mat. xvi 16; Mark vit. 29), but was equally 
forward to dissuade him from his chosen 
path of suffering (Mat. xvi. 22, Mark vin 
33), receiving from Christ the appropniate 
praise and blame. 

Peter’s life exhibits three well-marked 
stages. First, there is the period of train- 
Ing, as exhibited in the gospel narrative. 
During these years of personal associa- 
tion with Christ, he learned to know both 
Christ and himself. And though he brought 
them to an end in a threefold denial of the 
Master whom he had boasted that he at least 
would never forsake (Mat. xxvi. 69 seq ; 
Mark xiv. 66 seq.; Luke xxii. 54 seq. ; John 
xvii. 15 seq.), Jesus closed them with a 
loving probing of his heart and restoration 
of his peace and confidence (John xxi. 15 
seq.). Secondly, the period of leadership in 
the church, as exhibited in the earlier chap- 
ters of The Acts. During these years Peter 
justified his surname, and fulfilled the proph- 
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10, 38), and to the gentiles in the case of 
Cornelius (x). Thirdly, the period of 
humble work in the kingdom of Christ, ex- 
hibited in the epistles of the N T. When 
the foundations of the church had been laid, 
Peter takes a subordinate place, and in hum- 
ble labors to spread the boundaries of the 
kingdom, disappears from the page of history. 
In the church at Jerusalem James takes 
henceforth the leading place (xu 17; 
xv 13, xxi 1&8, Gal 1i. 9, 12). The door 
had been opened to the gentiles, and Paul 
now becomes the apostle to the gentiles 
(Gal ii 7) As the apostle to the circum- 
cision (8), Peter prosecuted henceforth his 
less brilliant work, wherever Jews could be 
found, and contentedly left Jerusalem to 
James and the civilized world to Paul. The 
book of The Acts closes its account of him 
at the meeting at Jerusalem (Acts xv.), when 
his policy of breaking down the barriers for 
the gentiles met with universal acceptance. 
We hear of him afterwards at Antioch (Gal. 
ji 11), possibly at Corinth (1 Cor i 12), cer- 
tainly in the far east at Babylon (1 Pet v 
13), and certainly as prosecuting his work 
through missionary journeys, taking his wife 
with him (1 Cor 1x 5). Finally, we know 
that he glornfied God by a martyr’s death 
(John xxi. 19). Beyond this, Scripture tells 
us nothing of his fortunes, labors, sufferings, 
or successes, except what can be learned from 
his two Epistles In them he stands before 
us in a singularly beautiful humility, not 
pressing the recognition of personal claims 
to leadership upon the Christian community, 
but followmg up the teaching of Paul or of 
Jude with his own, and exhorting his readers 
to hold fast to the common faith 

No character in Scripture history, we 
may even say in all literature, is drawn 
for us more clearly or strongly than Peter's. 
In the gospels, in The Acts, and in the 
epistles 1t 1s the same man that stands 
out before us in dramatic distinctness. Al- 
Ways eager, ardent, impulsive, he is pre- 
eminently the man of action in the apostolic 
circle, and exhibits the defects of his quali- 
ties as well as their excellences throughout 
life (Mat. xvi. 22; xxvi. 69-75; Gal. ii. 11). 
His virtues and faults had their common 
root in his enthusiastic disposition : it is to 
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his praise that along with the weed of rash 
haste, there grew more strongly into his life 
the fair plant of burning love and ready re- 
ception of truth. He was treated with dis- 
tinguished honor by his Lord: he was made 
the recipient of no less than three miracles 
in those early days of the gospels; he was 
granted a special appearance after the resut- 
rection (1 Cor xv. 5); Jesus could find time 
in his own passion and while saving the 
world to cast on him a reminding glance 
and to bind up his broken heart. Accordingly 
the life of Peter 1s pecuharily meh m 1n- 
struction, warning, and comfort for the 
Christian, and his writings touch the very 
depths of Christian experience and soar to 
the utmost heights of Christian hope. 
Authentic history adds but little to our 
knowledge of Peter's hfe beyond what we 
glean from the N.T Conformably to the 
notice of his martvrdom in John xxi 19, we 
are credibly told that he died by crucifixion 
about the same time with Paul's death by 
the sword, that is about a. D 68. The place 
of his death is not incredibly witnessed to 
be Rome. Legend was early busy with his 
life; the Roman legend of a twenty-five 
years’ episcopate in Rome has its roots in 
early apocrvphal stories originatmg among 
the heretical Ehionites, and 1s discredited not 
less by its omgim and manifest internal in- 
consistencies than by all authentic historv 
The First Epistle General of Peter The 
author of this epistle announces himself as 
the apostle Peter (i 1); and the whole in- 
ternal character of the letter as well as ex- 
ceptionally copious historical attestation bears 
out the assertion It 1s addressed ‘‘to the 
elect who are sojourners of the Dispersion in 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and fi- 
thynia’” (1 1), which is evidently a somewhat 
metaphorical description of the whole body 
of Christians inhabiting the region com- 
prised in modern Asia Minor. That the 
readers in the mind of the author were 
jargely of gentile origin is clear from such 
passages as 1 14: n 9, 10; m 63 Iv. 3 
These were churches founded and nurtured 
in large part by the apostle Paul, and to 
them Paul had written his letters to the Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, and Colossians; Peter writes 
to them as those who owed their conversion 
to others than himself (1. 12, 25), and in 
order to testify that the gospel they had re- 
ceived was ‘‘the true grace of God” and to 
exhort them to ‘‘stand fast therein” (v 12). 
Thus he publishes his hearty agreement with 
the apostle Paul and at the same time pens 
what is preeminently the epistle of hope. 
The order in which the countries to which 
it was sent are enumerated (i. 1), names 
them from east to west, and suggests that 
the letter was written in the east. This 
is borne out by the salutation sent from 
the Babylonian church (v.13). Its date 1s 
set by its pretty copious use of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians on the one side, and the death 
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of Peter on the other, as between A. D. 63 


and A Dp. 67: 1t is most probable that it was 
written about 64 or 65 Allusion 1s made to 
the epistle as being Pete1’s in 2 Pet iii 1 (ep. 
i. 1); 1t 1s unmistakably quoted by Polycarp, 
a disciple of the apostle John; 1t 1s definitely 
quoted alsuas the writing of the apostle Peter 
by Ireneus and Tertullian in the closing de- 
cades of the second century; and from the 
very beginning it has always held a secure 
place in the Christian Bible in every part of 
the world, and has always been 1n the fullest 
use by Christians of every land 

The style in which the letter 1s written 
is at once simple, striking, and forenble, 
abounding 1n sudden and abrupt  transi- 
tions and admirably reflecting the char- 
acter of the writer. The whole mode of 
presentation of its matter 15 special and 
characteiistic, though the doctrine pre- 
sented 1s distinctly the same as that of the 
epistles of Paul, set forth here with prevail- 
ing reference to the grace of God and the 
future hope The epustle is filled to a 1e- 
markable degree with reminiscences of 
eather Chistian writings, particularly of 
the epistles to the Romans and Ephesians 
and James (cp 1 Pet 1i. 6, 8 with Rom. ix 
32, 33; 1 Pet 11.5; ni 8, 9, 1v 7-11 with 
Rom xu 1, and 16, 17, and 3,6, 1 Pet. in 18 
and m1 1-7 with Eph vi 5 and y, 22, 23; 1 
Pet i 1, 6,7, 23 and v 6with Jas 1 1, 2,3, 
18 and 1 Pet iv 10), thus revealing a charac- 
teristic of Peter’s It 15 remarkable for the 
combined depth and beauty of its Christian 
teaching After the greeting (1 1, 2) there 
follows an introductory section (1 3-12) 1n 
which God 1s praised for the blessings of sal- 
vation. The body of the letter (1 13-v 11) 
consists of (1) a senes of exhortations to a 
diligent Christian walk, correspondent to 
the teaching 1ts readers had received (i. 13- 
i11 10); (2) a number of particular directions 
for the special relationships of life (1i. 11-1Vv. 
6); and (3) some closing instructions for the 
present needs of the readers (1v 7-v 11). It 
ends with salutations and announcements (v. 
12-14). 

The Second Epistle General of Peter The 
author of this epistle describes himself as 
‘‘Symeon Peter, a bond servant and apostle 
of Jesus Christ” (i 1, R. V margin), and rep- 
resents himself as having been present at 
Christ’s transfiguration (i. 16),and as having 
received from him a prediction as to his 
death (i. 14; cp John xxi. 19), and also as 
standing on an equality with the apostle 
Paul (i1i. 15). A lack of simplicity in the 
style and of ease in expression contrast with 
the simplicity of stvle exhibited by Peter in 
the First Epistle; and this difference was 
made as early as Jerome’s time an argument 
for diversity of authorship. Jerome himself 
thought that such difference as anpears was 
due to Peter’s use of different interpreters. 
Perhaps so (cp. Mark). At any rate, the 
distinct claim of the author to be the apostle 
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Peter is borne out by the character of the 
letter itself; for it does not lack traits char- 
acteristic of Peter’s manner or pointsof like- 
ness to his speeches recorded in The Acts, 
and it shows peculiarities to Peter’s discourse 
in its employment of a number of unusual 
words which are common to 1t and the First 
Epistle, and m the habit, observable in the 
first letter also, of giving both the negative 
and positive aspect of a thought (for example, 
1 Pet i 12,14, 15, 18, 19 and 2 Pet i 16, 21; 
iy 4,5, 10 9,17). Traces of the use of this 
epistle in the very earliest days of the church 
are not numerous or very clear. but Ongen 
at the opening of the third century speaks 
of 161m a@ manner which shows that 1t was 
used in the chuich of his day; and although 
doubts were cherished in some quai ters con- 
cerning its authorship, these are overborne 
by the weighty historical evidence 
The form of its address 1s quite general : 
“to them that have obtained a hke precious 
faith with us’ (i, 1); but in 1 shows that 
the same readers, or some one ter1itonal 
group among them, are m view to whom 1 
Peter had been sent The place from which 
it was wiltten cannot be confidently ascer- 
tained; if the allusion in 1 14 1mplies that 
Peter was on the verge of his marty1dom, we 
may think of Reme In that case the letter 
should be dated in A D 68; and the nature 
of the errors rebuked 1n it, and 1ts use of the 
Spistle of Jude tor vice versa) as well as its 
allusion to 1 Peter will accord with this date. 
Its object, as is declared in 10 1, 17, 18, 
was to stir up the minds of its readers to re- 
member what had been taught them, to the 
end that they might be saved fiom the 
e11ors now becoming prevalent and might 
grow in grace and the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It was 
written, 1n other words, to rebuke the nas- 
cent gnosticisn) creeping into the churches, 
and to build up Christians in true know ledge 
and purity. The contents of the letter are 
in full accord with its object. After the 
usual apostohical greeting (i 1, 2), 1t passes 
insensibly into an carnest exhortation to 
growth in grace and knowledge (3-11), and 
thence into a reminder of the grounds on 
which this knowledge, itself the basis of 
piety, rests (12-21), and a denunciation of 
the false teachers (ii. 1-22) The readers are 
then 1eminded of the nature and surety of 
the teaching given them as to the second 
advent and the end of the world (111 1-138); 
and the letter closes with an exhortation to 
them to make their calling and election 
sure, including a commendation of Paul’s 
letters, and concludes with a doxology (14- 
18) B. B. W. (supplemented) 


Peth-a-hi’ah [Jehovah hath set free] 

1. A descendant of Aaron whose familv 
became the nineteenth course of priests (1 
Chron. xxiv. 16). 

2, A Levite who was induced by Ezra to 
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put away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 23). He 
was probably the Levite of the name who 
assisted Ezra in his religious work (Neh. 
1x 5). 

3 Aman of Judah, family of Zerah, and 
an official of the Persian king for all matters 
concerning the people (Neh. x1 24). 


Pe’thor [cleft, opening]. 

A town near the Euphrates (Num. xxii. 5), 
hy the mountains of Aram or Mesopotamia 
(Num xxin 7; Deut xxiii. 4) While the 
Israelites were in Egypt, the town was cap- 
tured by the Hittites, and they retained it 
until the nimth century B.C, when it was 
wrested from them by Shalmaneser II , king 
of Assyria, and conveited imto a colony of 
the conquerors It was situated far north 
of Palestine, on the western bank of the 
Euphrates, near the nver Sagura, now Sajur, 
a few miles south of the Hittite capital 
Carchemish 


vagal el [probably, noblemindedness of 
oc 

Father of the prophet Joel (Joel i 1) 

Pe’tra. See SELA 

Pe-ul’le-thai, in A V Pe-ul’thai [perhaps, 
full of work, labonous] 

A Levite, 2 door keeper, son of Obed-edom 
(1 Chron xxv1. 5) 


Pha’lec. See PELEG 
Phal’lu. See PALLU 
Phal’ti. See PALtI. 
Phal’ti-el. See PALTIEL 


Pha-nu’el [face or nesence of God] 

An Asheuite, the father of Anna (Luke n 
36) 

Pha’raoh [Egyptian per-da, great house] 

A title used as the general designation of 
the sovereign of Egy pt, both with and with- 
out the personal name attached 

Of the Pharaohs mentioned in the Bible, 
several, among whom are the Pharaohs of 
Abraham and Joseph, cannot be identified 
with any degiee of certainty. Of those that 
are better known there are: 

1 THE PHARAOH OF THE OPPRESSION. It 
is quite generally, though not universally, he- 
lieved that this was Ramses II., third king of 
the nineteenth dynasty and son of Seti I. See 
Eaypt III. 8 Both belonged to the New Em- 
pire Ramses while yeta mere child was made 
coregent by Seti, and reigned sixty-seven 
year, from 1348 to 1281 B c according to Dr. 
Mahler's calculation. He was a great war- 
tlor and penetrated farther into Asia than 
even Thothmes III had done, advancing as 
far as Asia Minor and to the vicinity of the 
Tignms The Libyans, the inhabitants of 
Asia Minor, and islanders of the Med)- 
terranean made war against Egypt, but 
Rampes defeated them. His great expedi- 
tions were directed against the Hittites and 
their allies, and oceupied many campaigns 
His most notable exploit was during an ex- 
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pedition to Kadesh, on the Orontes, the 
southern Hittite capital, in which he was 
led by treacherous Bedouin Arab guides into 
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Head of Ramses II 


an ambuscade, from which he extricated 
himself by great personal prowess; but he 
failed to take the city or inflict on the Hit- 
tites such a defeat as would terminate the 
war. He entered into a treaty of peace and 
amity, sealed fy his marrying the 
daughter of the Hittite king. The 
peace which ensued allowed Ramses 
to devote his attention to building 
operations, to founding and enrich- 
ing libraries, and to establishing 
schools. Especially in the delta did 
he erect buildings, among which 
were Pa-Ramses and 1n part at least 
Pithom. His mummy is now in the 
museum at Bulak. 

2 THE PHARAOH OF THE EX- 
opus. He 1s believed to have been 
Meneptah II, the thirteenth son of 
Ramses II. On his accession to the 
throne he maintained the treaty of 
peace which his father had entered 
into with the Hittites In the fifth 
year of his reign Lower Egypt was 
invaded by the Libyans and their 
allies The mercenaries of the 
Egyptian king, rather than him- 
self, ultimately gained a complete 
victory over their invaders A 
hymn was composed to celebrate 
this success and other victories. 
The translation is doubtful in minor 
points, but is essentially as follows: 


The chiefs bow down, making their 
salutations of peace, 

Not one of the peoples of the bow [i e 
a hd foreigners] lifts up its 


ea 
The land of the Libyans 1s vanquished, 
The land of the Hittites is tranquilized, 
Ravaged is the place Pa-Kanana [in Southern 
alestine] with all violence, 


Carried away is the place Ashkelon, 

Overpowered 1s the place Gezer, 

The piace: Januar {near Tyre] is brought to 
naught, 

The yen Isiraalu are spoiled, they have no 


seed, 

The place Khar [1 e southern Palestine] has be- 
come lke the widows of Egypt 

All the world 1s at peace, 

Every one that was rebellious 1s subdued by the 
king Meneptah. 


Tsiraalu is mentioned in close connection 
with places in Philhstia, Phoenicia, and Pales- 
tine It cannot be rendered Jezreel, for the 
orthography of the word and the use of the 
determinative which signifies people are both 
against 1t Italone is without the determi- 
native for land or city. It accordingly 1s a 
nomadic tribe or else a people dwelling m a 
country not theirown Leaving no seed to 
a spoiled and harned people was a common 
mode which the Egyptians had of recording 
the destruction of the crops or supply of 
grain. The natural meaning of the imscrip- 
tion accordingly is that troops, who were act- 
ing under Meneptah and waging war against 
the peoples of Palestine and vicinity, ravaged 
the Israelites and destroyed their fields or 
storehouses of grain. All available evidence 
indicates that the Israelites had not con- 
quered Canaan and settled in Palestine as 
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yet. The attempt to identify the Habnri, 
who were warring 1n Palestine in the reign 
of Amenophis IV, six or seven generations 
before Meneptah, with the Hebrews has not 
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been successful ; see EGyprT III. 8. The bib- 
lical record and the inscription of Meneptah 
agree, if the inscription means, as has been 
inferred by Dr. W. W. Moore, that within 
two or three years after the exodus Egyptian 
or Canaanitish subjects of Meneptah attacked 
the Israelites near Kadesh-barnea The He- 
brews had feared to advance from Kadesh 
and had begun their dreary life of forty 
years in the wilderness. Here they pastured 
their flocks and herds, and doubtless, hke 
Isaac when 1n the same quarter (Gen. xxv1 
12), sowed seed and raised what crops a scan- 
tily watered soil permitted Their grain was 
destroyed by the enemy; and the event may 
possibly be referred to in Num. xiv 45; 
Deut. i. 44-46, for their sojourn at Kadesh 
had been long enough to permit the young 
crop to be growing, but not the grain to be 
ripe. On this interpretation the Pharaoh of 
the exodus was not drowned 1n the Red Sea. 
The biblical record does not necessarily mean 
that he was. It is not necessary to believe 
that he did in person everything which 1s 
charged to him What is done in Pharaoch’s 
name and by Pharaoh’s servants can be de- 
scribed as done by him: and what his emis- 
saries suffer he can be said to suffer. 

3 SHISHAK. Called by the monuments 
Sheshenk and by Manetho Sesonchis, the 
first ruler of the twenty-second dynasty 
According to an Inscription found m Abydos, 
Shishak was the son of an Assyrian con- 
queror named Nemret. The names of his 
successors are also more Assyrian than Egyp- 
tian in ongin An account of his expedition 
amto Palestine (1 Kin xiv 25, 26, 2 Chron 
xi1 2-9), with the usual embellishments and 
exaggerations, is found on the south wall of 
the temple at Karnak In the hist given 
there of cities conquered in that expe- 
dition occurs the name Judha-malek, which 
may possibly mean royal city of Judah He 
was probably an able statesman, as he was 
able to avoid a rupture with Sulomon while 
keeping Solomon’s enemy as a guest (1 Kin. 
x1 40) He shrewdly took advantage of the 
unsettled state of affairs in Palestine after 
the division of the kingdom, to make his 1in- 
vasion at that time when resistance to an 
enemy was necessarily weakened by dissen- 
sions at home. He also created a balance of 
power for himself in Egypt by reelevating 
to a position of power the priests of Apis at 
Memphis, rivals of the priests of Thebes. 
Jeroboam took refuge at his court some time 
after the twenty-fifth year of Solomon (1 Kin. 
vi 38; vii 1; 1x. 10, 24; xi 27), and the in- 
vasion of J udah took place i in the fifth year 
of Rehohboam ; accordingly, the longest time 
required by the biblical data for the reign of 
Shishak is 21 years, though a shorter time 
would suffice This demand is met by the 
Egyptian monuments, for they mention the 
thirty-ninth year of his reign. 

4, ZeRAH the Cushite, who undertook an 
expedition against J udah in the reign of Asa, 
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leading an army composed of Ethiopians and 
Libyans, doubtless 1n addition to the Egyp- 
tian troops. His forces were routed at Ma- 
reshah (2 Chron. xiv. 9-15; xvi. 8). The 
monuments do not mention this military ex- 
pedition, as 1t is their custom to pass over in 
silence their own defeats Zerah is com- 
monly identified with Osorkon I or II., suc- 
cessors of Shishak 1n the twenty-second or 
Bubastite dynasty. He may have been called 
Cushite by the biblical writer either because 
he was crown prince when he led the expe- 
dition against Judah, in which case he bore 
the title Prince of Cush; or because he was 
by birth an Ethiopian, Osorkon II being the 
son-in-law, not the son, of the preceding 
monarch 

5. So, contemporary of Hoshea, king of 
Israel (2 Kin. xvi 4): see So. 

6 TIRHAKAH, third and last king of the 
twenty-fifth dynasty, which 1s known also 
as the Ethiopian dynasty. Both he and his 
name are Ethiopian (Steindorff ). When Sen- 
nacherib, king of Assyria, was advancing 
through Philistia in the direction of Egypt in 
701 B.c, he heard that Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia, was coming against him (2 Kin. 
xix. 9). Sennachenb, 1n his own account of 
the affair, without mentioning the personal 
nanies of ‘the monarchs, says that the kings 
of Egypt and the archers, chariots and 
horses of the king of Ethiopia met him in 
battle at Eltekeh (Cylinder n 73-81) Ethi- 
opia and Egypt, which were probably under 
the general sway of Shabataka. or already 
under the rule of the young and vigorous 
Tirhakah as husband of Shabataka’s widow 
and guardian of his young son, were gov- 
erned by subordinate kings. Esarhaddon 
conducted several campaigns against Egypt; 
and 1n 671 8B C penetrated into the midst of the 
country, defeated Tirhakah, whom he calls 
king of Ethiopia, took Memphis, made Tir- 
hakah’s son a captive, and assumed the title 
of king of Egypt, Pathros, and Ethiopia. 
Tirhakah found refuge in Ethiopia, and on 
Esarhaddon’s death, 1n 669 or 668 B.C, re- 
turned to Egypt. Ashurbanipal sent an 
army against him, styling him king of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, and defeated his troops at Kar- 
banit, near the mouth of the Canopic branch 
of the Nile Tuirhakah retired to Thebes. 
He still had the support of several minor 
kings of Egypt, among whom was Necho. 
Ashurbanipal aftery ards pursued him thither 
and took Thebes. The Assyrian king pres- 
ently records the death of Tirhakah. This 
event occurred about 664 B c The Egyp- 
tian records attest the fact that he reigned 
at least 26 years, so that his possession of the 
royal title can be traced back as far as 690 B. 
Cc - least. 

7. NECHO, son of Psammetick I He was 
the second ruler of the twenty-sixth dynasty 
and reigned 16 years, from 610 to 5948 c. 
He attempted to complete a canal connecting 
the Red Sea with the Nile, and sent a suc- 
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cessful expedition to circumnavigate Africa 
(Herod n. 158; iv. 42). He slew king Josiah 
at Megiddo as the latter unwisely opposed 
his march toward Assyria. Herodotus says 
that Necho defeated the Syrians at Mag- 
dolus (Megiddo), and afterwards took Cady- 
tus, one of the large cities of Syria (ii. 159). 
This has been identified with Gaza, but bet~- 
ter with Kadesh, the Hittite city on the 
Orontes. On Josiah’s death, the people set 
up his son Jehoahaz, but Pharaoh dethroned 
and carried him off to Egypt, setting up in 
his stead his elder brother, Jehoiakim (2 
Kin. xxii. 30-34). Necho seems to have left 
his army at Carchemish while he returned to 
Egypt. In 605 B.c. he returned to his army, 
the object being an attack on the decaying 
Assyrian empire. Unfortunately he came 
too late and found himself opposed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the Babylonian conqueror of 
Assyria, was utterly routed by him, and lost 
all of Egypt’s Asiatic possessions (2 Kun. 
xxiv. 7) 

8. PHARAOH-HOPHRA, the Uah-ab-ra of the 
Egyptian monuments, the Ouaphris of Ma- 
netho, and the Apries of Herodotus He 
was the second successor of Necho, separated 
from him by the short reign of Psammetick 
II He reigned 19 years, from 589 to 570 B 
c He was on the throne while Jeremiah 
and his fellow-fugitives from Palestine still 
lived. The prophet intimated that Pharaoh- 
hophra should be given into the hands of his 
enemies, as Zedekiah, the last king of Ju- 
dah, had been (Jer. xliv. 30). He was a 
warrior, and appears to have conquered the 
combined fleets of Cyprus and Sidon in a sca 
fight. He failed at last in an attack on the 
Greek colony of Cyrene His army, im con- 
sequence, revolted ; he was captured, confined, 
and ultimately put to death 


Phar’a-thon. See PIRATHON. 
Pha’res and Pha’/rez Sec PEREz. 


Phar’i-sees [probably, separated]. 

One of the three chief Jewish sects, the 
others being the Sadducees and the Essenes. 
It was the straitest sect (Acts xxvi. 5). In 
all probability the Pharisees originated in 
the period before the Maccabean war, in a 
reaction against the hellenizing spimt which 
appeared among the Jews and manifested it- 
self in the readiness of a part of the people 
to adopt Grecian customs. Those who re- 
garded these practices with abhorrence and 
their spread with alarm were incited to strict 
and open conformity to the Mosaic law. They 
were drawn yet more closely together as a 
party by the fierce persecution which Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, 175-164 8B. c., set on foot 
against the faithful Israelites who would not 
abandon Judaism and accept the Greek faith, 
when he attempted to destroy the holy 
Scriptures, and commanded that whosoever 
was found with any book of the covenant or 
consented to the law, should be put to death 
(1 Mac. i. 56, 57) The Hasideans, who 
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were mighty men of Israel, even all such as 
were voluntarily devoted unto the law (ii. 
42; cp. i. 62, 63), participated in the Mac- 
cabean revolt as a distinct party. They were 
probably the Pharisees, they certainly cor- 
responded to that sect When the war ceased 
to be a struggle for religious liberty, and be- 
came a contest for political supremacy, they 
ceased to take an active terest in it. They 
are not mentioned during the time that Jon- 
athan and Simon were the Jewish leaders, 
160-135 B. c. The Pharisees appear under 
their own name in the time of John Hyrcanus, 
135-105 B c. He was a disciple of theirs, 
but left them and joimed the Sadducees (An- 
tiq. xi. 10, 5 and 6): and his son and suc- 
cessor, Alexander Jannseus, endeavored to 
exterminate them by the sword’ But his 
wife, Alexandra, who succeeded him in 78 
B Cc, recognizing that physical force 1s pow- 
erless against religious conviction, favored 
the Pharisees (15, 5; 16, 1). Thenceforth 
their influence was paramount im the reli- 
gious life of the Jewish people 

The Pharisees held the doctrine of fore- 
ordination, and considered it consistent with 
the freewill of man They believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, 1n the resurrection of the 
body, and in the existence of spirits, that men 
are rewarded or punished in the future life, 
according as they have lived virtuously or 
viciously in this hfe; that the souls of the 
wicked shall be detained forever in prison 
under the earth, while those of the virtuous 
rise and live again, removing into other 
bodies (Acts xxiii 8; Antiq xvi. 1, 3; 
War ii.8, 14). These doctrines distinguished 
them from che Sadducees, but did not con- 
stitute the essence of Pharisaism Pharisaism 
is the final and necessary result of that 
conception of religion which makes religion 
consist in conformity to the law, and prom- 
ises God’s grace only to the doers of the law. 
Religion becomes external The disposition 
of the heart is less vital than the outward 
act. The interpretation of the law and its 
application to the details of ordinary life 
accordingly became a matter of grave con- 
sequence, Jawyers acquired increased 1m- 
portance, and expositions of the law by 
recognized authorities grew to a body of 
precepts of binding force. Josephus, who 
was himself a Pharisee, describes them as 
not merely accepting the law of Moses, and 
interpreting it more skillfully than others, 
but adds that they had delivered to the 
people a great many observances hy succes- 
sion from the fathers which are not written 
in the law of Moses (Antiq. xiii 10, 6), these 
being the traditional interpretations of the 
elders, which our Lord pronounced to be of 
no binding authority (Mat. xv. 2, 3, 6). 

At first, when one incurred great danger in 
joining the party, the Pharisees were men 
of strong religions character. They were 
the best people in the nation. Subsequently 
Pharisaism became an inherited belief and 
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the profession of it was popular, and men of 
character very inferior to that of the omginal 
members of the sect joined its ranks. With 
the lapse of tame also the essentially vicious 
element in the system developed and laid the 
Pharisees, as commonly represented by the 
members of the sect, open to scathing rebuke. 
John the Baptist called them and the Sad- 
ducces a veneration of vipers; and it 1s well 
known how severely our Lord denounced 
them for their self-righteousness, their 
hypocusy, their inattention to the weightier 
matters of the law, while being very par- 
ticular as to minute points, with other faults 
(Mat. v 20; xvi. 6, 11, 12° xxim_ 1-39). 
They became an intriguing body of men 
(Antiq xvi. 2. 4). They took a prominent 
part in plotting the death of Christ (Mark 
in. 6; John x1. 47-57). Yet they always 
numbered in their ranks men of perfect 
sincerity and the highest character Paul 
in his early life was a Pharisee, and was 
accustomed to biing forward the fact when 
he was reasoning with his counirymen (Acts 
xxin 6; xxvi. 5-7, Phil. 11 5). His teacher, 
Gamaliel, was of the same sect (Acts v 34) 

Pha’rosh. See PAROSH. 

Phar’par [swift]. 

Presumably the less important of the two 
rivers of Damascus, for Naaman mentions it 
only second (2 Kin. v.12) According to the 
local tradition, which ean be traced back to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the Phar- 
par is the Taura, one of seven canals which 
are drawn off from the Barada as it nears 
Damascus. It is morecommon, however, out- 
side of Damascus, to identify the Pharpar 
with the A‘waj, the only independent stream 
except the Barada within the territory of 
Damascus, but distant a ride of three hours 
from the eity It is formed by the conflu- 
ence of several streams which take their rise 
in mount Hermon = It pursues a tortnous 
course through the plain to the south of the 
eity and finally enters the most southerly 
of three inland lakes. In dry weather its 
waters are sometimes absorbed before they 
even enter the lake 


Pha-se’ah. See PASEAH. 


Pha-se’lis. 

A city of Lycia, on the gulf of Pamphylia, 
with three exccllent harbors. It enjoyed 
considerable commerce in early times (Herod. 
11.178). It wasindependent (1 Mac xv 23) un- 
til the war of 78-75 B. c.. when the Romans 
destroyed it because it had become a center 
of organized piracy. It was rebuilt, but did 
not rise to importance again. Its ruins exist 
near Tekrova 


Phas‘i-ron. 
Probably a Bedouin chief (1 Mac. ix. 66). 


Phe’be. Sce PHOEBE. 
Phe-ni’ce. See PH@NICIA and PHG@NIX. 
Phe-ni’ci-a. See PHGNICIA. 
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Phi’col, in A. V. Phichol [possibly, mouth 
of all, 2 e commanding all]. 

The captain of thearmy of Abimelech, king 
of Gerar; present when treaty was made 
between Abinnelech and Abraham, and be- 
tween Abimelech or his successor with like 
title and Isaac (Gen. xxi. 22; xxvi. 26). 
There 1s no need to assume that he was older 
than Isaac. 


Phil-a-del’phia [brotherly love]. 

1. Acity of Lydia, in Asia Minor, about 27 
miles southeast of Sardis, in the plain of the 
Hermus It was built by Attalus Phila- 
delphus, on a part of mount Tmolus. In 
A. D. 17 1t was destroyed by an earthquake, 
but was soon rebuilt. It was the seat of one 
of the seven churches of Asia addressed in 


Modern Philadelphia 


the book of Revelation (i. 11; ii 7-13). 
Unlike most of the seven, it receives com- 
mendation and encouragement, unmixed 
with censure Itis now called Allah Shehr, 
and continues to be inhabited. The walls of 
the ancient city, which are still standing, 
enclose several hills, with the remains of a 
temple and other buildings 

2. A later name of Rabbah of the Ammon- 
ites. See RABBAH. 


Phi-le’mon [Greek, loving or affectionate 
(ep. philéma, a kiss) ] 

A convert of the apostle Paul’s (Philem. 
19), who resided in the same city with 
Archippus and from which Onesimus had 
come, viz. Colossse (cp. Philem. 2 with Col. iv. 
17; and Philem. 10 with Col. iv. 9). There 
was a church in his house (Philem. 2). Paul 
calls him a fellow-laborer (1) and speaks of 
his kindness to the saints (5-7). As Paul 
had never been in Colossse (ep. Col. ii. 1), we 
may suppose that Philemon was converted in 
Ephesus during the apostle’s ministry there 
(cp. Acts xix. 10). It is not improbable that 
Archippus was Philemon’s son and Apphia 
his wife (Philem. 2). 


Philetus 
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The Epistle of Paul to Philemon is the 


brief letter sent by Paul, in conjunction with 
Timothy, to Philemon. The latter’s slave, 
Onesimus, had run away, perhaps taking 
with him some of Philemon’s money (18, 
19); and, having made his way to Rome, 
had there been converted through the 1n- 
strumentality of the apostle (10). Paul 
would gladly have retained him as a free 
attendant, but did not feel at liberty to do so 
without Philemon’s consent (13, 14). He 
doubtless felt too that Onesimus, as a Chris- 
tian, ought to seek the forgiveness of his 
master; and he was equally anxious that 
Philemon should both forgive and receive 
the converted wrongdoer. So he sent Onesi- 
mus back to Philemon, urging the latter to 
receive him as a brother beloved (16), telling 
of the love he himself bore toward the con- 
vert (10, 12), and offering to repay Philemon 
for whatever loss Onesimus had caused him 
(18, 19). The letter is an exquisite produc- 
tion. It reveals the delicacy of Paul’s feel- 
ing and the graciousness of his relations 
with his friends. It also illustrates the 
effect of Christianity on social relationships 
generally, the spint of love and justice 
which were destined to reorganize society. 
When Onesimus carried this letter to Phile- 
mon, he accompanied Tychicus, whoalso bore 
the Epistle to the Colossians (Col iv. 7-9) 
and that to the Ephesians (Eph vi. 21, 22) 
All three epistles were written at the same 
time, probably a D 61 or 62, and from Rome. 
The genuineness of the Epistle to Philemon, 
though it is so brief a letter, 1s well attested, 
being contained in the Syriac and Old Latin 
versions, named in the Muratorian fragment, 
accepted by Marcion, quoted by Origen and 
expressly as Paul’s, and included by Euse- 
bius among the undisputed books. It thus 
strongly supports the genuineness of the 
other epistles with which it 1s associated. 
G. T. P. (supplemented). 


Phi-le’tus [worthy of love]. 

One who joimed with Hymenezus in propa- 
gating the error that the resurrection is 
already past (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18). 


Phil’/ip [fond of horses]. 

1. Father of Alexander the Great (1 Mac. 
i 1). He wasa son of Amyntas II. of Mace- 
don. He took charge of the government 
about 360 B. c., as guardian of the royal in- 
fant, and by skillful negotiations and success- 
ful war delivered the country from the dan- 
ger which beset it by reason of the hostility 
of the Pronians, Illyrians, and Athenians. 
He then ascended the throne, perhaps by 
usurpation. He captured Amphipolis and 
annexed 1t to his dominions in 358, and cross- 
ing the river Strymon, he took possession of 
Thracian territory and founded Philippi in 
356. These achievements marked only the 
beginning of his unchecked career of con- 
quest in Greece, by which he raised Mace- 
donia from an obscure state to be the domi- 


nant power in Grecian affairs. He was as- 
sassinated in 336 B.c., and was succeeded by 
Alexander. 

2. Another king of Macedon, and third of 
the name. He entered into an alliance with 
Hannibal against the Romans in 215 B c., 
but they held him in check with the cooper- 
ation of the #tolians. After seven years he 
was glad to make a separate peace In 200 
B. C the Romans invaded his kingdom. He 
successfully resisted them for two years, but 
in 197 he was completely defeated (1 Mac 
viii. 5) by the Roman general Flaminuius at 
Cynocephale in Thessaly, and forced to con- 
clude a humiliating peace. He died in 179 
BC. 

3 Foster brother of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(2 Mac. ix. 29), and one of his privileged 
friends (1 Mac. vi. 14). When Antiochus 
was 1n Persia, nigh unto death, he appointed 
Philip regent during the minority of the 
young Antiochus (15).  lLysias, however, 
who was 1n Syria, usurped the position (17). 
Philip returned in haste, and obtained tem- 
porary possession of Antioch, the capital 
(55, 63). But Lysias succeeded in capturing 
the city. According to Josephus, Philip was 
executed (Antiq xn. 9, 7), but perhaps he 
escaped and fled to Egypt before the city fell 
(2 Mac ix 29) 

It has been conjectured, on insufficient 
grounds, that he is identical with Philip, the 
Phrygian who was made governor of Judea 
by Antiochus (2 Mac. v. 22), and that he was 
the master of the elephants at the battle of 
Magnesia (Livy xxxvui. 41). 

4. A son of Herod the Great, and the first 
husband of Herodias and brother or half- 
brother of Herod Antipas (Mat. xiv. 3; Luke 
iii 19). He is not called the tetrarch, and 
there is reason to believe that he was a dif- 
ferent person from Philip the tetrarch, half- 
brother of Herod Antipas. In giving the 
genealogy of a portion of Herod the Great’s 
family, Josephus states that Herodias mar- 
ried Herod, son of Herod the Great by Mari- 
amne, daughter of the high priest Simon; 
that she left him to live with Antipas his 
half-brother; and that her daughter Salome 
married Philip the tetrarch, son of Herod 
the Great by Cleopatra of Jerusalem, and 
after Philip’s death took another husband 
(Antiq. xviii. 5, 4). Thus, according to 
Josephus, the first husband of Herodias was 
a different person from Philip the tetrarch 
The writers of the N. T agree with Josephus 
in that they make Herodias’ first husband a 
brother of Herod Antipas the tetrarch, and 
do not identify him with Philip the tetrarch, 
whom they also know (Luke iii 1). They 
differ as to his name _ It is commonly be- 
lieved that both authorities are mght, and 
accordingly the first husband of Herodias 1s 
often designated Herod Philip. For among 
the children of Herod the Great two sons, 
born of different mothers, were named after 
Herod’s father Antipas or Antipater, Three 
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of his sons, born of three different mothers, 
were called Herod; one of whom, however, 
had a second name Antipas, and was spoken 
of indifferently either as Herod or Antipas 
(Antiq. xvii. 1,3; xvii. 5,1; 6,2). One of 
the sons whom his wife Cleopatra of Jerusa- 
lem bore was called Philip; and it 1s prob- 
able that Mariamne’s son, who is called 
Herod by Josephus, had the name of Philip 
also. Herod Philip, after the execution of 
his half-brothers Alexander and Aristobulus, 
was next in order of birth to Antipater, 
Herod the Great’s firstborn, and for a time 
he was recognized as next 1n succession to 
the throne (Antiq. xvii. 3, 2); but he was 
passed over in Herod’s later wills. 

5. Philip the Tetrarch. One of the two sons 
of Herod the Great and Cleopatra of Jerusa- 
lem He was brought up at Rome with his 
half-brothers Archelaus and Antipas (Antiq. 
xvii. 1,3; Wari. 28, 4). Ina. D. 4 he advo- 
cated the claims of Archelaus to succeed 
their common father, and was himself ap- 
pointed by the emperor Augustus to be over 
Batanea, Trachonitis, Auranitis, and certain 
parts of Zeno’s house about Jamnia (War n. 
6,1-3, ep Antiq. xvu 11,4) He was stall 
tetrarch of the region of Iturzea and Tracho- 
nitis in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Cesar 
when John the Baptist began his public life 
(Luke ni. 1). He married Salome, the daugh- 
ter of Herod, Mariamne’s son, and Herodias 
(Antiq. xviii. 5, 4) He enlarged the town 
of Paneas, at the source of the Jordan, and 
named it Cresarea. It was afterwards often 
spoken of as Cesarea Philippi (Mat xvi. 13), 
vo distinguish 1t from Ceesarea on the sea. 
He also raised the village of Bethsaida to the 
dignity of a city and called it Julias, in 
honor of Julia, daughter of Augustus and 
wife of Tibeilus (Antiq xvi 2,1, War ii. 
9,1). He reigned thirty-seven years, from 
4BcC to A.D 33, dying in the twentieth 
year of Tiberius Cesar. His character was 
excellent, and his rule was mild and just 
(Antiqg xvni. 4, 6). His dominions were 
annexed to the province of Syria, but in a D. 
37 were assigned to Herod Agrippa I. Coins 
of his have been found inscribed with his 
title, Tetrarchos. 

6 Philip the Apostle. One of the twelve 
apostles (Mat x. 3). His home was 1n Beth- 
suida, on the sea of Galilee, and he was a 
fellow-townsman of Andrew and Peter. 
Jesus met him at Bethany beyond the Jor- 
dan, where John was baptizing, won his 
faith, and called him to be a disciple He 
found Nathanael and brough. him to Jesus, 
in the conviction that an interview with the 
Master would convince Nathanael that Jesus 
was the Messiah His confidence was justi- 
fied (John i 43-48) <A year later Jesus 
chose him to be an apostle. When our Lord 
was about to perform the miracle of feeding 
the five thousand, he first proved Philip, 
and awoke a conception of the magnitude 
of the miracle by asking Philip: ‘‘ Whence 
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are we to buy bread, that these may eat?’’ 
(John vi. 5, 6). On the day of the tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem. certain Greeks 
desired to see Jesus, and applied to Philip, 
who put them in communication with Jesus 
(xii. 20-23) In making the acquaintance of 
Christ, the disciples had been making ac- 
quaintance with the Father; but when 
Christ spoke to them about their having 
known and seen the Father, Philip appeared 
not to understand and said: ‘‘Show us the 
Father, and 1t sufficeth us”’ (xiv 8-12). He 
is named after the resurrection as one of the 
apostles who met in the upper chamber 
(Acts i 13) This 1s the last authentic 
notice we have of him ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions regardiug his future life being con- 
fused and contradictory 

7. Philip the Evangelist He was one of 
the seven men of good report, full of the 
Spirit and of wisdom, chosen to he deacons 
to look afte: the interests of the Greek- 
speaking widows and probably the poor gen- 
erally m the church at Jerusalem, and is 
mentioned next m order to the martyr 
Stephen (Acts vi 5) Persecution followed 
the death of Stephen, and the Christians 
were scattered abroad Philip becaine an 
evangelist He visited Samaria, preached 
the gospel, wrought muracles, and made 
many converts (vil 4-8: xxi 6) Among 
them was Simon the sorcerer, populaily 
known as Simon Magus(vin 9-25) After- 
wards, by direction of an angel, Philip went 
along the road from Jerusalem to Gaza, on 
which, after a time, he met, preached to, 
and baptized the Ethiopian eunuch (26-39), 
He afterwards visited Azotus (Ashdod), and 
then went on preaching till he reached 
Cresarea (40). He was still in that city years 
afterwards when Paul passed through it on 
his last yourney to Jerusalem; and the fact 1s 
noted that Philip had four virgin daughters 
who had the gift of prophecy (xx1. 8, 9). 


Phi-lip’pi [pertaining to Philip]. 

A Macedonian city, called originally 
Krenides or place of small fountains. It 
was within the limits of ancient Thrace, but 
in 356 B. c. Philip II. of Macedon annexed 
the country as far as the river Nestus and 
thus took in the town, which he enlarged 
and strengthened and called after his own 
name, In its vicinity were rich gold and 
silver mines, the produce of which greatly 
aided Philip in carrying out his ambitious 
projects In 168 B c. the Roman consul 
Paulus Amilius inflicted a decisive and very 
sanguinary defeat on Perseus, the last of the 
Macedonian kings; and Philippi, with the 
rest of the territory, fell into the hands 
of the victors In 42 B. c two decisive 
battles took place in the neighborhood be- 
tween Brutus and Cassius, two of Ceesar’s 
leading assassins, and Octavian and Antony, 
his chief avengers. After Octavian had be- 
come Augustus Cesar he took an interest in 
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the place where he had gained the victorv, 
and sent a Roman colony to Philippi Not 
merely does Luke mention that it was a 
colony (Acts xvi. 12), but coins exist with 
the inscription, Coloma Auqusta, Jul Philrp- 
penss It was the first city of the district; 
not the capital, which was Amphipolis, but 
either the place of first importance or the 
first city reached by a traveler from the sea, 
Neapolis belonging to Thrace and not being 
attached to the Roman province of Mace- 
donia until the time of Vespasian. About 
A. D. 52 Paul visited the city, making various 
converts, of whom the chief were Lydia of 
Thyatira, the damsel possessed with the 
spirit of divination, and the Philippian jailer 
(Acts xvi 12-40). The second of these suc- 
cesses had brought on persecution and im- 
prisonment of the evangelists or they would 
not have had access to the jailer to do him 
spiritual good (1 Thess. ii. 2). Paui had to 
leave the place abruptly on this occasion, 
but he visited 1t again at a future period, 
sailing thence to Syria (Acts xx 6). Philippi 
lies inland about 1€ miles northwest of its 
seaport Neapolis, the two being separated by 
a mountain range, the pass over which 1s 
about 1600 feet above the sea level. At first 
Philipp was confined to a small hill rising 
from the midst of a plain; in the Roman 
period it extended to the plain. The river- 
side was the bank of the Gangites, now 
called Angista, along the shore of which the 
walls of the Roman city ran The ruins, 
consisting of a theater, columns, etc., are ex- 
tensive, the most interesting being a gate- 
way, supposed to be that by which the 
apostle went out to the riverside No one 
now lives on the spot, but there 15 a Turkish 
village, named Bereketli, in the immediate 
vicinity. 


Phi-lip’pi-ans. 

The natives or inhabitants of Philippi 
(Phil iv. 15). 

The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians is 
the sixth of the epistles as they are arranged 
in our N T. It was written by Paul, asso- 
ciating also Timothy with him, to all the 
saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, 
with the bishops and deacons (i. 1); a Chiss- 
tian community of which Paul himself had 
gathered the nucleus, and the first one of 
the churches wuaich he had founded in 
Kurope. When Paul wrote the epistle, he 
was a prisoner (1. 7, 13, 14,16) But where, 
in Cesarea orin Rome? He was apparenily 
in the custody of the preeturian guard (i 13, 
R. V.), and he sends salutations from the 
saints that are of Ceesar’s household (1v. 22). 
Many about him were actively engaged in 
propagating Christianity (i. 14-18). These 
references, as well as the whole tone of the 
letter, make it clear that the epistle was 
written from Rome during the apostle’s first 
Roman imprisonment; see PauL. It is also 
most probably to be dated toward the close 
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of that period, in A. D. 62 or 63. This fol- 
lows from several facts. 1. He had been for 
some time in Rome (1. 12) 2 He was ex- 
pecting his release (1. 253; 1. 23, 24) 3. The 
Philippians had sent him a gift (iv. 10) by 
the hands of Epaphroditus (11 25) ; Epaphro- 
ditus, however, had heen taken sick in 
Rome, the Philippians had heard of 1t, and 
Epaphroditus had learned of their sorrow 
over his 11lness (11. 26). A considerable time, 
therefore, had elapsed since Paul had reached 
the capital 

The epistle was written primarily to ac- 
knowledge the gift wlich the Plnlippians 
had sent to Paul Contrary to his custom, 
he had more than once received such gifts 
from them (iv. 15) But the apostle also 
seized the opportunity to tell them about 
himself and to warn them against error. 
It 1s the letter of a pastor to his flock. 
It was not called forth, hke many of his 
epistles, by any cmsis in the church = It 
abounds 1n spiritual advice for the Chri»- 
tian hfe. At the same time it is valuable 
for the light 1t throws on Paul’s situation m 
Rome. It was sent by the hand of Epaph- 
roditus (1i. 25, 30) who, having recovered 
from his illness, was about to return to 
Philippi. It may be divided into the follow- 
ing sections: 1. Introduction (i 1, 2). 2. 
Gratitude for their fidelity; expression of 
his love for them; prayer for their sanc- 
tification (i 3-11). 3 Account of how God 
had used him, though a prisoner, to extend 
the gospel; of the opposition to him on the 
part of some, but of his own contentment ; 
of his wish at times to die, but of his devo- 
tion to them and confidence that he would 
be spared to them; and of his earnest desire 
that they might stand firm (1. 12-30) 4. 
Appeal to them for spiritual unity, through 
sclf-forgetfulness and love, after the example 
of Christ, that they may perfect the work of 
service which he had ever set before them 
(1. 1-18) 5. Promise to send to them Tim- 
othy and, if possible, to go himself shortly ; 
meanwhile he will send Epaphroditus (ii 19- 
30) 6 Exhortation to joyfully pursue the 
Christian life, based on his own joy in self- 
surrender to Christ and in the eager pursuit 
of the reward which Christ offers; to which 
he adds a warning against those who misuse 
the freedom of the gospel that they may 1n- 
dulge their fleshly appetites (iii). 7. Con- 
cluding exhortations to individuals and to 
all, the keynotes of which are joy, content- 
ment, holiness (iv 1-9) §& Final acknowl- 
edgment of the gift they had sent him and 
of his joy in their love, with a few parting 
salutations (10-23). G. T. P. (edited). 

The unity of the epistle has been ques- 
tioned. Polycarp, who was a disciple of the 
apostle John, in a letter to the Philippians, 
written between A. D. 110 and 115, casually 
alludes to Paul as having written letters to 
them (Polycarp ni. 2, “who also wrote you 
letters’’); and accordingly the attempt has 
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been made to establish the existence of two 
letters Joined together 1n the epistle as it now 
exists, united for example at 11 1, the second 
and earlier letter consisting of in. 2-17 23, 
The genuineness of each of the two hypo- 
thetical letters is, of course, a part of the 
theory The words of Polycarp are. how- 
ever, misunderstood; for he apparently 
knew the epistle in 1ts present form only, 
and the plural letters was a common usage 
instead of the less vivid singular. Moreover, 
the efforts that have been made to partition 
the epistle, either at 111. 1 or elsewhere, have 
not been regarded as successful by the jury 
of scholars 
a satisfactory analysis 
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The epistle as 1t stands yields | 
Abrupt transitions ' 


from personal to general matters, or the in- | 


troduction of a new thought when the writer 
seemed about to close, as at the beginning 
of chapter 11, are common 1n letters of per- 
sonal correspondence, such as this epistle is 
(cp. EPISTLE). 


Phi-lis’ti-a [land of foreigners or immi- 
grants]. 

A word occurring in Scripture in poetical 
passages of the O T (Ps Ix. 8; lxxxvii 4; 
and R V of Is xiv 29), and meaning the land 
ofthe Phihstines. It was in the southwestern 
portion of Canaan, and was hounded on the 
north by the plaim of Sharon, on the south 
by the desert of Shur, on the east by the 
lowland of Judah, and on the west by the 
Mediterranean Excluding narrow strips of 
territory beyond its proper limits, its length 
may be estimated at 50 miles, and its breadth 
at1l5 The greater portion of 1t consists of a 
low plain, unhealthy in autumn, but very 
fertile, hearing heavy crops of grain, as well 
as oranges, figs, olives, and other fruits. 
The coast line has a row of sand dunes, con- 
tinually encroaching on the cultivated dis- 
tricts Of its five cities, all important in 
ancient times, Gaza alone is still a large 
place Ekron and Ashdod are villages; 
Ashkelon lies in ruins by the sea; Gath is so 
much forgotten that its name has disap- 
peared, and its site 19 not quite certain 


Phi-lis’tines. 

A tribe or nation which 1s first mentioned 
in Gen x. 14, and tabulated as descended 
from Mizraim, 1n other words, as belonging 
to Egypt. They went forth from the Caslu- 
him, und were a remnant of the 1sle or sea- 
coast of Caphtor (Jer. xlvii 4; Amos 1x. 7); 
see CAPHTOR. The country near Gaza was 
inhabited first by the Avvim, but settlers 
from Caphtor destroyed these aborigines and 
dwelt in their room (Deut. it. 23). Philis- 
tines were 1n the region about Gerar and 
Beer-sheba as early as the time of Abraham 
(Gen xx. 1,2; xxi. 32, 34; xxvi 1). When 
the Israelites left Egypt, their shortest way 
to Canaan would have been through the 
Philistine country, but the emancipated 
slaves were not sufficiently heroic to fight 
their way through the land of so warlike a 


amen 


Philistines 


tribe, and they were directed to go by 
another route (Ex. xili. 17, 18) No steps 
were taken by Joshua to conquer the Philis- 
tines, who already were in possession of the 
five fortified cities with which their names 
are associated, Gaza, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gath, 
and Ekron, each under a lord (Josh. xiii. 2, 
3; Judg iii. 3). The judge Shamgar slew 
600 of them with an oxgoad (31). Not long 
after this Israel, on account of its idolatries, 
was sold into the hands of the Philistines 
(x 6,7) They were delivered (11), but sin- 
ning again, came under the same domination 
for forty years. From this they were deliv- 
ered by Samson, but the Philistines ulti- 
mately proved his ruin (xiv.-xvi). Early in 
Saniuel’s public life they defeated the Israel- 
ites, slaying, among others, Hophni and 
Phinchas, Eli’s sons. They also captured 
the ark of God and kept 1t seven months; 
but as it brought calamities with it, they 
sent it hack to the Israelite country (1 Sam. 
iv -v1) Twenty vears later Samuel defeated 
the Philistines in battle at the same place, 
which he called Ebenezer, the stone of help, 
because Jehovah had helped him there (vii 

3-12) It was an overwhelming defeat. The 
Philistines were permanently humbled, and 
came no more within the border of Israel 

Their army often crossed that border, and 
intrenched itself in strong positions, and a 
Philistine invasion was a constant menace 

But the Israelites had recovered their border 
from Ekron to Gath, regaiming possession of 
the Shephelah or lowland, and the Philis- 
tines did not again dispossess them (vii. 13, 
14) The power of the Philistines was never 


| more formidable than during the reign of 


Saul (x 5; x11.9) He and Ins son Jonathan 
smote them at Geba, at Michmash, and 
elsewhere (xi 1-23, xiv 47, 525 xxii. 27, 
28,xxiv 1) But they soon appeared again, 
and Goliath, whom David slew, was a Philis- 
tine ehampion who stood out from their 
army, then in battle array within the terr- 
tory of Judah (xvii 1-58, avi. 6; xix. 5; 
xx1 9, xxn. 10). Soon after this, David 
more than once encountered the Philis- 
times (xvi. 17-21, 25, 27, 30, xix. 8; xxii. 
1-5); but, at last, fearful of falling a victim 
to Saul’s malice, he twice over took refuge in 
the Philistme country (xxi 10-15; xxvii.- 
xx1x.; Ps lvi title) On the second occasion 
he obtaimed as a feudatory possession the 
town of Ziklag, which had hitherto been 
under Philistine authority (1 Sam. xxvii 6). 
A glance at the map will show that the Phi- 
listines had penetrated to the very heart of 
Canaan when they defeated the Israelites, 
slaying Saul and his sons, at the battle of 
Gilboa (xxvii. 45 xxix 11; xxx. 1-13; 1 
Chron. x 1-14). David was more successful 
than his predecessor in repelling the inva- 
sions of the Philistines, with whom he had 
several battles (2 Sam. 111. 18; v. 17-25; viii. 
1, 12; xix. 9; xxi. 15-22; xxni. 9-17; 1 
Chron. xi. 12-19; xiv. 8-17; xvii. 1, 11; xx. 
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After his death the Philistines are 
less frequently mentioned, as if their power 
was waning. Under Nadab, the son of J ero- 
boam I, and some other short-lived kings, 
the Israelites besieged Gibbethon, a Philis- 


4, 5). 


tine city (1 Kin. xv. 27; xvi. 15). The 
Philistines sent presents to Jehoshaphat (2 
Chron. xvi. 11); but they invaded Judah 
in the reign of his successor, Jehoram 
(xx1. 16), and also in that of Ahaz (xxviii. 
18) Uzziah and Hezekiah successfully i1n- 
vaded Philistia (2 Kin. xviii. 8; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 6,7). Judgment against them is fre- 
quently threatened by the prophets (Is. xi. 
14; Jer. xxv. 20; xlvii. 1-7; Ezek xxv 15- 
17; Amos i. 6-8; Obad. 19; Zeph ii 4, 5; 
Zech. ix. 5-7). Many Philistines accompa- 
nied Gorgias, the Syrian general of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, in his invasion of Judah (1 Mac 
ni. 41) Judas Maccabeeus afterwards cap- 
tured Azotus (Ashdod) and other Philistine 
cities (v. 68). Jonathan Maccabseus burnt 
Azotus, with the temple of Dagon, and the 
city of Ashkelon (x 83-89) He also burnt 
the suburbs of Gaza, but took no further 
hostile measures, as the city itself was sur- 
rendered on his demand (x1. 60,61) The 
Philistines are not mentioned by name in 
the N T, and seem ultimately to have 
merged in the Jewish nation 

The Mediterranean 1s once called the sea 
of the Philistines (Ex. xxi. 31). 


Phi-lol’o-gus [fond of words] 
A Christian at Rome, apparently the head 
of a Christian household (Rom xvi. 15) 


Phi-los’o-phy [love of wisdom] 

The spirit of pure philosophy, which seeks 
to penetrate to the essence of things in them- 
selves, is foreign to the Eastern mind The 
great distinction between Eastern and West- 
ern philosophy has been historically that 
oriental reasoning remained in the sphere of 
religion and was never divorced from reli- 
gious axioms, while occidental investigation 
came to be conducted, even by profoundly 
religious minds, in a far wider sphere than 
religion and by the 1eason unassisted by the 
postulates of rehgion Moral philosophy 
has characterized the East, metaphysics the 
West For the biblical student the contrast 
between Greek and Hebrew thought, their 
separate development, their eventual contact, 
and their mutual ifiuence are important. 
The Hebrew mind reflected on the view of 
the world which 1s presented by revelation 
It drew wisdom from the experience of 
former generations, which was handed down 
by the ancients, from observation of human 
life and the results of conduct, and from the 
study of the adaptations of nature to an end. 
It thus gained true principles for the govern- 
ment of conduct, it sought to discover to 
what extent religious truth was approved by 
the test of human experience, and it wrestled 
with the paradoxes of the moral government 
of God, especially with the question of the 


sufferings of the righteous and the prosperity 
of the wicked. From these varied sources 
and manifvld investigations the Hebrew wise 
man was confirmed in the conviction that 
the fear of God 15 the beginning of wisdom. 
Hebrew philosophy, or wisdom as the Bible 
calls it, received a great impulse through the 
interest of Solomon, who both gathered the 
maxims of other men, and out of his own 
shrewd observation and varied experience 
gave utterance to new proverbs. The piov- 
erbs of Solomon largely concern conduct in 
relation to the individual and to God, such 
as chastity, temperance in meat and drink, 
self-control, honesty, suretyship, behavior in 
the presence of the mighty. From these 
things Hebrew thought proceeded to view 
morality 1n larger relations From the con- 
sideration of apparent exceptions to its con- 
clusions, it advanced to moral questions, and 
looked upon events not 1n their immediate 
personal results, but 1n the light of their effect 
upon posterity and of divine retribution in 
time to come. The Hebrew philosopher fuither 
studied nature, and saw that a divine put- 
pose exists everywhere (Ps civ. 24). Every- 
where is the impress of thought. Intelli- 
gence 1s involved in the creation and preser- 
vation of the universe (Prov iii 19). He 
found wisdom to he an attnbute of God, 
which is everywhere revealed in nature It 
existed before God proceeded to create He 
personified wisdom (Prov. i 20-33; vii 12), 
and represented it existing from everlasting, 
as brought forth before the creation of the 
world, present with God when he established 
heaven end earth, ordained to rule in the 
created universe (villi 22-31; Job xxviii. 12- 
27). Wisdom was not itself'a person, but it was 
looked upon as objective to God, as “‘ the reflec- 
tion of God's plan of the world,” asthe princi- 
ple which God ordained forthe world By later 
writers the thought was developed and wis- 
dom was still further distinguished from God 
(Wisd. vii. 22-vili. 5; 1x. 4. 9); see WISDOM. 

Greek philosophy is usually said to begin 
with Thales about 640 B c. Three main 
periods are distinguished. 1. The pre-So- 
cratic schools which arose among the Greek 
colonies of Asia Minor. The great subject 
of inquiry was the constitution of the uni- 
verse. Is there one underlying element; 
such as moisture, or the subtle and all-per- 
vading air, ur one eternal, infinite, immova- 
ble, unchangeable Being, or the instantaneous 
balance of power? 2. The Socratic schools 
represented by Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
469-322 B. c. Athens was the center of 
philosophic thought, and imquiry was di- 
rected to ideas, form (or essence) of things. 
But it was not a barren metaphysics that 
was cultivated; a lofty morality was incul- 
cated. Socrates used inductive reasoning by 
which he sought to discover the permanent 
element underlying the changing forms of 
appearances and opinions; and the truth 
which he thus discovered he attempted to fix 
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by a general definition or statement. Aristotle 
allowed absolute authority to the reason alone, 
and accepted nothing which he could not 
prove by logic. 3. The post-Socratic schools. 
Philosophy had culminated in Aristotle, and 
discussion reverted to ethics founded on met- 
aphysics. Epicurus, 342-270 B. c, declared 
that the character of actions is determimed 
by their result, and that permanent pleasure 
is the highest good. Zeno the Stoic, about 
308 B c., taught that moral character resides 
in the act itself, independent of the result; 
and inculcated the obhgation of absolute 
obedience to the commands of duty The 
Skeptics taught that certainty is not attain- 
able in human knowledge; and early mem- 
bers of the school held that when we are 
convinced that we can know nothing, we 
cease to care, and in this way attain happi- 
ness. 

Alexander the Great died in 323 B. c., and 
Aristotle in 322. Thus when Greek philosophy 
had reached its climax, Greek culture began 
to be introduced into Palestine and among 
the Jews of the dispersion. Epicureanism 
and Stoicism were developed in Greece during 
the period of the first close contact of Greek 
and Hebrew, but they exercised httle influ- 
ence on Hebrew thought compared with the 
power exerted by Plato and Aristotle. The 
influence of the Socratic schools was seen 1n 
the Sadducees perhaps, who seem like Aris- 
totle to have rejected everything which un- 
aided reason did not teach, although they pro- 
fessed to be governed by a different principle 
The influence of the Socratic schools was seen 

‘inthe Alexandnian school of Jewish thinkers, 
whose prominent representative was Philo, a 
contemporary of Christ. They held to the 
teaching of Moses; but at the same time 
they took what they approved of m Greek 
philosophy, learning especially from divine 
Plato, and endeavored to show that it was 
already taught in the O. T They combined 
the doctrines of the Greek sage and of Moses 
into a new system, and removed inconsisten- 
cles by arbitrarily allegorizing Scripture, even 
down to its geography. The influence of the 
Gieck philosophy was seen m the improved 
methods and enlarged scope of debate. Paul 
advances a formal philosophic argument im 
his address in the midst of the Areopagus and 
mm the beginning of his Epistle to the Romans 
(Acts xvu. 30; Rom. i. 19, 20). The influ- 
ence of Greek philosophy was seen further 
in borrowed ideas, such as the preexistence 
of the soul (Wisdom viii. 19, 20); m new 
words and new content of words, as in the 
use of the word form in the Amstotelian 
sense of essence or sum total of attributes 
(Phil. u. 6); and in nice discrimination of 
thought and precision of definition. Gnostic 
speculations later came from the East; and 
the attempt to combine Gnosticism with 
Christianity led Paul to combat 1t by pre- 
senting the true relation of Christ to God 
and the world in the Epistle to the Colossians 
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Phin’e-has, in A. V. of 1 Mac. Phinees 
[perhaps Egyptian, pa-nehsi, the negro 
(Petrie)]. A Hebrew etymology is not ap- 
parent. 

1. Son of Eleazar, and grandson of Aaron 
(Ex. vi. 25) He ran a spear through an 
Israelite and a Midianite woman who had 
come into the camp at Shittim together, this 
summary punishment terminating a plague 
which was then raging asa judgment against 
the idolatries and impurities into which the 
Midianitish women were leading the He- 
brews. An everlasting priesthood was there- 
fore promised to him and his descendants 
(Num. xxv 1-18; Ps. evi. 30; 1 Mac. ii 54). 
With a short interruption when the house of 
Eh, of the lmneage of Ithamar, officiated as 
high priests, Phinehas and his sons held the 
office unti] sacrifice ceased with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple by the Ro- 
mans 1n A. D. 70. Phinehas went as priest 
with the army on the punitive expedition 
against the Midianites (Num xxx. 6), and 
was sent with ten princes to remonstrate with 
the tribes east of the Jordan on their erection 
of an altar, erroneously supposed to be for 
scismatic worship (Josh xxii 13) He re- 
ceived as his share of the promised land a 
hill in mount Ephraim (xxiv. 33). Through 
him the Israelites inquired of the Lord 
whether they should attack the Benjamites 
for condoning the sin of the inhabitants of 
Gibeah (Judg. xx. 28) 

2. The younger of Eh’s two degenerate 
sons He was killed in the battle with the 
Philistines in which the ark of God was 
taken, and when the news of the catas- 
trophe arrived, they so affected the feelings 
of his wife that the pains of premature 
childbirth came upon her, and she died (1 
Sam. i 3; hi. 34; 1v. 11, 19-22). 

3 Father of a certain Eleazar (Ezra vin 
33), evidently a priest. 


Phle’gon [burning, scorching] 
A Christian at Rome to whom Paul sent 
his salutation (Rom xvi 14). 


Pheo’be, in A. V. Phebe [pure, bright, 
radiant]. 

A servant or deaconess of the church at 
Cenchree, the eastern port of Cormth. On 
her removing to Rome, Paul cordially com- 
mended her to the Chiistians there; for she 
had been a helper or patron of many, a term 
which may imply that she made it a duty to 
stand by foreigners in their civic helplessness 
(Rom. xvi. 1, 2). See DEACONEss. 


Phe-ni’ci-a, in A. V. once Phenicia (Acts 
xxi. 2), and twice Phenice (xi 19; xv. 3) 
{Greek, land of the date palm, or of purple 
dyeing, or of dark skinned people]. 

A narrow strip of territory between the 
Mediterranean Sea on the west and on the 
east the crest of the Lebanon range and the 
detached hills running south from it. The 
northern limit may be regarded as Arvad. 
Southward, after the settlement of the He- 
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brews on the coast, Phenicia practically 
terminated at the Ladder of ‘Tyre, about 14 
miles south of Tyre, although Pheenicians 
still dwelt in Achzib and Accho (Judg.1. 31). 
In the tme of Chnst Pheenicia extended 
southward as far as Dor, about 16 milessouth 
of Carmel The distance from Arvad to the 
Ladder of Tyre 1s about 125 mules. The 
chief cities were Tyre and Sidon, of which 
Sidon was the first to rise to celebnty. Phe- 
nicia was called Canaan by the ancient He- 
brews (Is. xx11. 11), and 1ts inhabitants were 
reckoned as Canaanites and classed with the 
Hamitic peoples (Gen. xX 15) Thuis classifi- 
cation makes probable, but does not neces- 
sarily imply, that they were of Ilamuitic 
blood. According to their own tradition, 
they had migrated from the Erythrean Sea, 
by way of Syria, to the coast of Canaan 
(Herod i.1; vii 89) According to Arabian 
authors, the migration was across the north- 
ern Arabian desert The Phoenicians thus 
traced their origin to the neighborhood of 
the Persian Gulf, an early abode of the Ham- 
itic race. In course of time they adopted 
the Semitic language The territory which 
the Pheenicians inhabited had good natural 
harbors; mount Lebanon afforded them an 
almost inexhaustible supply of timber, with 
which ships were constructed, and they he- 
came the most skillful navigators known to 
antiquity. They not merely traded with dis- 
tant countries accesuhle by Mediterranean 
routes, but they colonized spots favorable for 
commerce some of which afterwards rose 
into importance Their most celebrated 
colony was Carthage. on the African coast, 
near modern Tunis, which was long a rival 
of Rome, by which it was at last destroyed 
Of the Carthagiman leaders who figured m 
the Punic wars, some, if not all, had names 
purely Phanician, and almost Hebrew 
Thus, Hanmbal means the grace of Baal, 
and Hasdrubal a help is Basal When our 
Lord visited the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, he 
was within the Phenician territory (Mat. 
xv. 21; Mark vii 24,31) Various Christians 
who were scattered abroad, owing to the per- 
secution which followed the martyrdom of 
Stephen, found thei way tv Phoenicia (Acts 
x1.19). Paul and Barnabas went through it 
on their way from Antioch to Jerusalem (xv. 
3). Paul, on his last voyage to Jerusalem, 
sailed 1n @ Phoenician vessel, which brought 
him to Tyre (xxi. 2, 3). See TyRE, BAAL, 
JEZEBEL, and HIRAM. 

Phe’nix, in A. V Phe-ni’ce [date palm]. 

A haven in Clete (Acts xxvii. 12), safe 
throughout the year because the entrance to 
its harbor opens toward the northeast and 
southeast (R V,cp.text and margin). It is 
now called Lutro, and is the only harbor on 
the south of Crete which 1s safe at every 
season of the year. 


Phryg’i-a. 
A large and important province of Asia 
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Minor, which, after its original boundaries 
were curtailed by the disseverance from it 
of Galata, was bounded on the north by 
Bithynia; on the south by Lycia, Pisidia, 
and Isauna; on the east by Lycaonia and 
Galatia; and on the west by Caria, Lydia, 
and Mysia. The region is a high table-land be- 
tween the chain of Taurus on the south, Olym- 
pus on the north, and Temnus on the west. Of 
its towns, four are mentioned in the N. T., 
Laodicea, Colossee, Hierapolis, and Antioch of 
Pisidia, which is reckoned by Strabo to 
Phrygia. At this period Phrygia had ceased 
to be a province and was merely a local 
name. Antiochus the Great settled 2000 
Jewish families from Babylonia and Meso- 
potamia in Lydia and Phrygia (Antiq. xn. 3, 
4), and Jews from Phrygia were present at 
Jerusalem on that day of Pentecost signal- 
ized by the descent of the Holy Spirit (Acts 
n. 10). Phrygia was traversed by Paul on 
his second and third missionary journeys 
(Acts xvi. 6; xvi 23). 

Phu’rah. See PURAH. 

Phut. See PUT. 

Phu’vah. See PuvAH. 


Phyg’e-lus, in A V Phy-gel’lus. 

A Christian in the province of Asia who, 
with others, deserted the apostle Paul in the 
latter part of his life (2 Tim. 1. 15). 


Phy-lac’te-ry [a safeguard, an amulet]. 

A prayer band consisting of short extracts 
from the law of Moses, and worn on the fore- 
head or on the arm (Mat axim 935) The 
phylactery oventually assumed the form of 
@ small case, made of parchment or black 
sealskin The one for the forehead con- 
tained four compartments, in each of which 
was placed a strip of parchment inscribed 
with a passage of Sc1ipture The four pas- 
sages were Ex xin 2-10, 11-17; Deut vi 
4-9; xi 13-21. It was fastened with straps 
on the forehead, just above and between the 
eyes. The other case, which was bound on 
the left arm, contained but one compart- 
ment, in which a strip of parchment was 
placed bearing the same four quotations from 
the law The first three of these were in- 
terpreted as enjoining the custom, but are 
rather to be understood figuratively (see 
FRONTLET) Phylacteries are worn by every 
male Jew during thetime of morning prayer, 
except on the Sabbath and festivals, which 
days are themselves signs and render phy- 
lacteries unnecessary (cp. Ex. xiii. 9). 

Phy-si’clan. See MEDICINE. 

Pi-be’seth [Egyptian, Pa-bast, abode of the 
goddess Bast]. 

An Egyptian city (Ezek. xxx. 17), in Greek 
form written Bubastos or Bubastis (Herod. 
ii 59, 137). It is#now called Tell Basta, and 
is on the delta near Zagazig, on the western 
side of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile It 
is about 45 miles northeast by north of mod- 
ern Cairo, and 30 southwest by south of an- 
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cient Zoan. Among the ruins are the re- 
mains of a once splendid temple of red gran- 
ite, dedicated to the goddess of the place. 


Piece. 

In O. T, when piece refers to money and 
is not italicized, it denotes a certain amount 
of precious metal, whether coined or un- 
coined (Gen. xxx11li 19; 1 Sam. ii. 36) The 
word piece was chosen by the translators be- 
cause 1t 1s vague, and they did not know the 
value of the money indicated by the several 
Hebrew words Piece isalsoemployed hy the 
translators, where the unit of weight or the 
coin is not expressly mentioned by the He- 
brew writer, but where he ordinarily means 
a shekel (Judg xv1.2; 2 Sam. xviii 11, mn 
A V shekel; ep Deut. xx1i 19; 1 Kin x. 
29, where both versions have shekel). In N, 
T also a piece of silver commonly denotes 
the shekel or its equivalent (Mat. xxvi. 15 
with xxv1i 9 and Zech xi 12); but in Luke 
xv 81tis a drachma, worth about 16 cents. 


Pi’e-ty. 
Fihal piety, dutifulness in the family (1 
Tim vy. 4). 


Pi’geon. See DOVE. 


Pi-ha-hi’roth [probably, house or place of 
sedge] 

Thx last station of the Israelites on leav- 
ing Egypt, near Baal-zephon and Migdol, and 
on the sea (Ex xiv 2,9; Num xxxui 7, 8). 
The site is disputed Brugsch regards the 
name as Hebrew, which then might mean 
mouth of the caverns; and he identifies it 
with the Serbonian bog, which the Greeks 
called Barathra, and at the bottom of which 
they represented the monster Tyvhon as 
lying. But the name 1» doubtless Egyp- 
tian. Keil asserts that it has incontest- 
ably been preserved m ‘Ajrud, on the 
Pilgrim road, about 16 miles northwest of 
Suez But the two names have only one 
letter in common. Naville identifies it with 
Pikerehet, or Pikeheret, near Pithom (q. v ). 
Not merely is there a similarity of sound, 
but Pharaoh had a farm there ; and the Sep- 
tuagint, instead of ‘‘ before Pi-hahiroth,” in- 
serts “before the farm’ The city was an 
important one, which disputed with Pithom 
the honor of being the capital of the eighth 
nome, or district, of Lower Egypt Its spe- 
cial deity was Osiris. Naville believes that 
it was the same place as Serapiu, or Serapeum, 
the only known sanctuary of Osiris in that 
region Two roads ran from it: the one 
to Clusma, 9 miles off the other to Pelusium 


Pi’late [armed with a javelin, or wearing 
the pilus or felt cap which was worn by a 
manumitted slave as the emblem of liberty]. 

Pontius Pilate, fifth Roman procurator in 
Judea after the deposition of Archelaus in 
A.D. 6. See PRocuRATOR. Through the in- 
fluence of Sejanus he was appointed by the 
emperor Tiberius procurator of Juda about 
A. D. 26, 1n succession to Valerius Gratus. 
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He arrived in Judea the same vear He was 
accompanied by his wife (Mat xxvii. 19). 
For a long time it was illegal for a Roman 
governor who was appointed to a dangerous 
province to take his wife with him, but since 
the time of Augustus it was permitted (Taci- 
tus, Ann. 111. 33). 

Pilate sent a detachment of troops into 
Jerusalem bv night, carrying with them 
their ensigns, which had hitherto always been 
left outside the city. On these ensigns were 
silver eagles and small images of the em- 
peror, and they gave great offense to the 
Jews Deputations went to Cesesarea, the 
official residence of the procurators, to urge 
the removal of the ensigns, and Pilate, after 
in vain attempting to intimidate the peti- 
tioners, was obliged at last to comply with 
their request (Antiq xvi 3, 1; War ii. 9, 
2 and 3). Some time afterwards, taking 
the sacred money called Corban, he be- 
gan to expend it in making an aqueduct 
to bring water into Jerusalem from the up- 
lands south of the capital. The Jews con- 
sidered that this was applying to secular uses 
money which had been dedicated to God: 
and on Pilate’s visiting Jerusalem they beset 
his tribunal with much clamor and tumult 
Having been told beforehand that such an 
occurrence was lkely to happen, he had 
taken the precaution of mingling his soldiers 
In disguise among the multitude, armed with 
sticks, 1f not with concealed daggers. When 
the tumult was at 1ts height he gave them a 
signal to attack the rioters with the sticks, 
which they did so vigorously that some were 
killed, and the rest, fleeing in panic, tram- 
pled many of their number to death. The 
riot scems not to have been renewed, and 
the aqueduct was made; but the affair in- 
creased the disfavor with which the people 
regarded Pilate (Antiq. xviii 3, 2: War ii. 9, 
4) Pilate attempted to dedicate some gilt 
shields in honor: of the emperor Tiberius and 
place them within Herod’s palace at Jerusa- 
lem They were inscribed with the imperial 
name, but were without the impenial portrait. 
Still they gave offense The people appealed 
to him im vain to forbear Then the influ- 
ential men of the city forwarded a petition 
to the emperor, who ordered Pilate to take 
the shields back again to Ceesarea (Philo, 
Legat ad Carum xxxvul.). In narrating this 
event. Philo, or rather Agrippa I , in a letter 
which Philo eites, describes Pilate as a man 
of inflexible disposition, and merciless, as 
well as obstinate. He also says that he feared 
they might complain to the emperor about 
Pilate in respect to his corruption and his 
acts of violence, and his habit of insulting 
people, and his cruelty, and his continual 
execution of people untried and uncon- 
demned, his never-ending and gratuitous 
and imost grievous inhumanity. Pilate was 
in office when John the Baptist and our 
Lord began their respective ministries (Luke 
in. 1). It was the custom of the procurators 


Pilate 
to go up to Jerusalem when the immense 
gatherings took place at the leading Jewish 
festivals. On these occasions they took up 
their residence in the palace of Herod. It 
was probably at one of these that Pilate fell 
upon the Galileans, and mingled their blood 
with their sacrifices (Luke xin. 1,2). The 
Galileans were a turbulent class of men, 
prone to misbehave when they came up to the 
festivals (Antiq. xvu. 10, 2and 9). There is 
no reason to believe that Pilate would have 
treated them as he did unless they had first 
broken out into not. It 1s probable that 
Herod Antipas took offense at the summary 
way in which his subjects were slain by 
Pilate on this occasion; but whatever may 
have been the origin of the variance between 
the two, Herod’s ill-will was appeased by 
Yilate’s acknowledgment of the tetrarch’s 
jurisdiction in Galilean affairs (Luke xxiii. 
§-12) on the day when our Lord was put to 
death. 

The character of Pilate, which these 
various incidents of his official career reveal, 
is seen 1n his treatment of Jesus also. Pilate 
was a worldling willing enough to act justly 
if this could be done consistently with his 
interests, and to avoid criminal! acts provided 
that this could be done at small cost; but if 
heavy payment were needed, Pilate was not 
the man to give it. His secret question to 
himself was not, What is my duty” but, 
What is my interest? He acquitted our Lord 
of evil, was desirous of releasing him, and 
was aware that justice required that this 
should be done; but he knew also that it 
would further increase his unpopularity ; so 
to please the Jewish people, he gave orders to 
scourge him in whom he had just before de- 
clared that he had found no cnme. He 
allowed the Roman soldiers, whom a single 
word from him would have restrained, to 
inflict new tortures on the already lacerated 
body of Jesus, and after many more insults 
and injuries to the uncomplaining sufferer, 
finally answered the Jewish clamors for the 
crucifixion of the Son of God hy giving sen- 
tence that it should be as they required 
(Mat xxvii ; Luke xxiili.). 

Pilate’s government ended abruptly. A 
Samaritan impostor promised his country- 
men that, if they would go to the top of 
mount Gerizim, he would show them where 
Moses had hidden certain golden vessels of 
the tabernacle. Moses never was at mount 
Gerizim; he had not crossed the Jordan; 
yet a deluded multitude gathered at a village 
at the foot of the mountain in order to go up. 
Unfortunately they carried arms. Pilate, 
therefore, seized all the ways to Gerizim 
with horsemen and foot soldiers, attacked 
the mass of the professed treasure-seekers, 
slew many, and made prisoners of others and 
sent them to execution. Tho Samaritans 
forwarded a complaint against Pilate to his 
immediate superior, Vitellius, president of 
Syria. Vitellius appointed a new procurator, 
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and ordered Pilate to proceed to Rome to 
answer to the emperor for his conduct. 
Before Pilate arrived Tiberius had died, 
March 16th, A. D.37(Antiq xvii 4, 1 and 2), 
It 1s reported that Pilate was banished to 
Vienne, on the Rhone, in the south of 
France, and ultimately committed suicide. 

Various Acta Pilati, Acts of Pilate, are 
extant, but no two of them agree, and all 
are considered to be spurious. 

Pil’dash. 

A son of Nahor and Mileah (Gen. xxii. 22), 

Pil’ha, in A. V. Pil’e-ha [a slice, plow- 
ing]. 

One of those who with Nehemiah sealed 
the covenant (Neh. x. 24). 


Pill. 
To take the skin or rind off, to peel (Gen. 
xxx 38, R. V. peel). 


Pil/lar. 

1 Astone erected as a sign of the holiness 
of a place (Gen. xxvii. 18), as a memorial 
of some person or event (xxxi 45; Josh. 
iv. 5-9, 1 Sam vn. 12; 2 Sam. xviii. 18; 
and see GARRISON), or as a representa- 
tive of parties present (Ex. xxiv. 4). Isaiah 
prophesied that the time is coming when 
the converts to the true faith in Egypt 
shall erect an altar and a pillar to the Lord 
(Is xix 19), as Abraham and Jacob did of 
old in Canaan The pillar was used by the 
heathen The Canaanites erected pillars in 
connection with the woiship of Baal. The 
Israelites were strictly enjoined, in the oldest 
legislation, to break them and overthrow the 
altars (Ex xxiu 24, R. V.), and they were for- 
bidden to erect similar pillars beside the altar 
of the Lord (Deut xvi 22). Pillars, how- 
ever, found favor among the degenerate Is- 
raelites of the northern kingdom (Hos. ni. 4; 
x 1,2), and even in Judah (Mic v. 13, R. V.). 

2. A support, much used in ancient archi- 
tecture fur upholding roofs and curtains (Ex. 
xxvi. 32, Judg xvi.26). The earth and the 
heavens were often spoken of poetically as 
supported by pillars (1 Sam. 1i 8; Job. ix. 
6; xxvi. 11) Strong men and fundamental 
principles are figuratively called pillars (Gal. 
li. 9; 1 Tim. 111. 15). 

Pil’low. See BoLsTEr. 


Pil’tai [characterized by deliverance]. - 

A priest, head of the father's house of 
Moadiah in the days of the high priest Joia- 
kim (Neh. xii 17). 


Pine and Pine Tree. 

1. The rendering of the Hebrew Tidhar, 
the name of a tree in Lebanon (Is. xli. 19, 
lx. 13; R. V. margin, plane). It has not 
been properly identified. 

2. The rendering of ‘Hs shemen, oil tree 
(Neh. viii. 15, in R. V. wild olive). See O11 
TREE 

Pin’na-cle. 

A part of the temple, the edge of which 


was at a great height above the ground (Mat. 
iv. 5). Exact identification is impossible. 
The Greek word pterugion, like pinnacle 
which is used to translate it, literally means 
a little wing ; and it denotes the fin of a fish, 
the border of a garment, or the end of the 
breastplate (Lev. xi. 9; Num. xv. 38; Ex. 
xxviii 26, in Septuagint). It may be simply 
the edge of the roof or court. Lightfoot, 1n- 
fluenced by the meaning of the Greek word, 
suggested the porch which projected on each 
side of the temple like wings (War v. 5, 4). 
Others have thought of the royal porch 
which adjoined the temple and towered 400 
cubits above the valley of the Kidron (Antigq. 
xv. 11, 5; xx. 9, 7). The golden spikes 
which were erected on the roof of the temple 
to prevent birds from alighting, have been 
thought of also as most nearly resembling 
slender towers or pinnacles in the modern 
sense: but they were many, and the evangel- 
ists speak of the pinnacle as though there 
were but one (R. V.). 

Pi’non. 

A chieftain of Edom (Gen xxxvi 41: 1 
Chron. 1 52), probably catalogued by the 
name of his town (Gen, xxxv1 40); see 
PUNON. 

Pipe. 

1 A wind instrument, called in Hebrew 
hall, pierced instrument, and in Greek 
aulos. It existed 1n a vanety of forms. 
The single pipe or reed was held vertically 
and blown by a mouthpiece at theend A 
different kind was held and blown hke a 
flute The double pipe consisted of mght 
and left tubes, which were blown at the 
same time, and played each with the corre- 
sponding hand. The holes of a pipe num- 
bered two, three, or four. It was used in 
orchestra or was played alone (1 Sam. x. 5; 
1 Kin 1 40), and it accompanied merry song, 
religious praise, and the funeral dirge (Is. v. 
12, xxx 29; Mat ix. 23; xi. 17). See 
Music 

2 A wind instrument of ancient origin, 
called ‘ugab (Gen, iv. 21), which was used 
In merrymaking (Job xxi 12; xxx 31), and 
was deemed worthy of employment in the 
praise of God (Ps cl 4) According to the 
Targums it was a pipe. The Vulgate and in 
*Ps cl the Septuagint explain it as a wind 
instrument, the organon. The A. V. always 
translates 1t organ, doubtless in the sense of 
mouth organ or set of pipes. The R. V. uni- 
formly renders it pipe 

It is uncertain whether nekeb (Ezek. xxviii. 
13) denotes a pierced instrument (E. V. pipe) 
or a perforated gem. 


Pi/ram [like a wild ass, swift}. 
A Canaanite king of Jarmuth, one of those 
defeated by Joshua before Gibeon (Josh. x. 3). 


Pir’a-thon, in R. V. of 1 Mac. ix. 50 Phara- 
thon (nakedness, prominence]. In A. V. of 
1 Mac. the adjective Pharathoni is used. 

A town in the mount of the Amalekites, 
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Abdon, the 


in the Ephraimite territory. 
judge, and Benaiah, the military official, 
were Pirathonites (Judg. xii. 13-15; 2 Sam. 


xxiii. 30; 1 Chron. xxvii. 14). It was forti- 
fied by Bacchides (1 Mac. ix. 50; cp. Antiq. 
xiii. 1, 3). Robinson identified it plausibly 
with Fer‘ata, on a hill about 6 miles west by 
south of Shechem. Conder suggests Fer‘on, 
14 miles west by north of Shechem; see 
OPHRAH. 

Pis’gah [a part, piece, division]. 

That part of the Abarim range of moun- 
tains near the northeastern end of the Dead 
Sea (Deut. xxxiv. 1 with in. 27 and xxxii. 
49). The Dead Sea was under its slopes 
(Deut. 111.17). Its top looked down upon the 
desert (Num. xx1.20) The field of Zophim on 
its top was visited by Balaam and Balak (xxiii. 
14). From its summit, called Nebo, a large 
part of Canaan west of the Jordan was Visi- 
ble, and from 1t Moses viewed the promised 
land (Deut. iii. 27; xxxiv 1-4); see NERO. 
It was on the southern border of the 
realm of Sihon, king of the Amorites 
(Josh. xii. 2,3). As late as the time of Euse- 
bius, the mountainous country adjacent to 
mount Peor was called Phasgo. But the 
name is no longer attached to the eastern 
mountains, but seems to linger in the rocky 
headland, Ras el-Feshkah, on the opposite 
side of the sea. 

Pi’shon. See EDEN. 

Pi-sid’i-a. 

A district of Asia Minor, bounded on the 
north by Phrygia; on the south by Lycia 
and Pamphylia; on the east by Lycaonia ; 
and on the west by Caria. It formed a part 
of the Roman province of Galatia. The 
mountain chain of Taurus runs through it, 
and its turbulent inhabitants were so brave 
that they were never entirely subdued either 
by the Persians or by the Romans. Its chief 
town was Antioch, visited by Paul (Acts xiii. 
14) 


Pi’son. See EDEN. 


Pis’pah. 

An Asherite, son of Jether (1 Chron. vii. 
38). 

Pit. 

A large deep hole in the ground. It may 
be either natural or artificial (Gen. xiv. 10; 
XxXxvil. 20, 24). 

Figuratively it is used for the grave or 
death (Job xxx 18, 24),and 1t is employed 
thrice to render sh’ol(Num xvi. 30, 33; Job 
xvun. 16); see SHEOL and ABYss 


Pitch. 

1. The rendering of the Hebrew Kopher, 
covering. The ark of Noah was daubed 
over with it, to render the junction of 
wooden planks impervious to water (Gen. vi. 
14). It was probably asphalt from Hit, in 
Babylonia. See BITUMEN. 

2. The rendering of the Hebrew Zepheth, 


Pitcher 
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liquid. The ark of Moses was covered over 
with it (Exod. in. 3). The streams in the 
Jand of Edom were to become pitch of this 
character (Is. xxxiv. 9). The last passage 
suggests that 1t also was asphalt from some 
locality. See BrTUMEN. 


Pitch’er. 

A water jar of earthenware (cp Judg. vii. 
19), in the East geneially having one or two 
handles. See JAR, and the illustrations, 
JACOB and Fountain of the Virgin, article 
JERUSALEM. 


Pi‘thom [Egyptian pa-tum, abode of Tum 
(Tum heing the setting sun, worshiped by 
the Egyptians as a god)]. 

One of the two store cities which the 
Israelites when in bondage in Egypt built 
for Pharaoh (Exod. i 11). Excavations, 
made under the auspices of the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, by Edouard Naville at 
Tell el-Maskhuta, showed this to be the 
ancient Pithom. It is on the south side of 
the sweet-water canal which runs from Cairo 
to Suez through the wady Tumilat. There 
seems to have been at the spot an ancient 
shrine dedicated to Tum; but inscriptions 
dug up indicate that the city and fortifica- 
tions did not come into existence till the 
time of Ramses II., the Pharaoh, it is be- 
lieved, of the oppression. No more ancient 
monuments than his have been found in the 
place. To the northeast of the temple of 
Tum are extensive subterranean buildings. 
The walls are 9 feet thick, built of crude 
bricks joined by thin layers of mortar. A 
most interesting observation was made that 
some bricks had been manufactured with 
and some without straw (cp. Exod v. 10-12). 
The walls inclosed a number of rectangular 
chambers not communicating with each 
other, the oniy access to them being from 
above. Naville believes that they were 
storehouses or granaries, into which the 
Pharaohs gathered the provisions necessary 
for armies or even for caravans about to cross 
the desert into Syria. At the time of the 
Greek dynasty Pithom received the new 
name of Heroopolis, city of heroes, which 
the Romans abridged into Ero, asis proved by 
Latin inscriptions from the locality. Sayce 
compares Ero with Egyptian ara, a storehouse. 
It was in the land of Goshen: for the Sep- 
tuagint substitutes Heroopolis for Goshen 1n 
Gen. xlvi. 28, and the Coptic version, trans- 
lated from the Septuagint, reads near Pithom, 
in the land of Ramses. All around the sacred 
buildings of Pithom was the civil city of 
Thuku, believed to be the Succoth of Exod. 
xii. 37. 

Pi’thon. 

A descendant of Jonathan (1 Chron. viii. 
35; ix. 41). 

Plague. 

An infliction sent by God as a punishment 
for sin. In most of the cases mentioned in 
the Bible the infliction is an epidemic or 


other disease, but it may be also a judgment 
of a different character. A disease to be a 
plague need not be miraculous. The particu- 
lar disease which God has attached as a pen- 
alty for the violation of this or that physical 
or mental law may be properly called a 
plague, 1f the act has moral quality. And 
even a disease which arises from 1gnorance 
of sanitary laws and from a violation of 
nature in no wise cnminal, and which in 
itself is without moral significance, may be- 
come in God’s hands an instrument for the 
punishment of evil doers, God predetermin- 
ing and arranging for the time and place of 
its outbreak with thisend in view What is 
called in English by way of emphasis the 
plague isa highly malignant form of typhus 
fever, due to neglect of sanitary precautions, 
which has frequently originated at Cairo, in 
Egypt, and spread to Syria, Asia Minor, and 
the adjacent regions. It is probable that 1t 
oe been used in times past as a chastening 
r 

The first plague mentioned in Scripture 
was that sent on Pharaoh, Abraham’s con- 
temporary, for the protection of Sarah, the 
patriarch’s wife (Gen. xii. 17). The next 
plagues in point of time were the ten in- 
flicted on Egypt. They were not phenomena 
with which the Egyptians were previously 
unacquainted ; but in most cases, 1f not in 
all, they were distresses common to the 
country. Yet they were not mere natural 
phenomena in aggravated form; they ex- 
hibited unmistakably miraculous features; 
see Eeypt III 6 The first consisted in the 
change of the river water into blood or some- 
thing hke it (Ex vii 14-25); the second, in 
the vast multiplication of frogs (viii 1-15); 
the third, in lice, sand flies, or fleas, produced 
from the dust (16-19); the fourth, in swarms 
of flies (20-32): the fifth, in murrain on the 
cattle (ix. 1-7) ; the sixth, in boils and blains 
on man and heast (8-12) , the seventh, in a de- 
structive hailstorm (13-35); the eighth, in 
locusts brought by the east wind (x 1-20); 
the ninth, n dense darkness (21-29): and 
the tenth, in the death of all the firstborn 
(xi 1-xii 30). <A plague was sent upon the 
Israelites for making and worshiping the 
golden calf (Ex xxxii. 35); and another for 
murmuring against the sustenance provided 
for them by God (Num. x1 33, 34), another 
slew the spies who had brought up an evil 
report of the land (xiv. 37), another raged 
among the people for murmuring at the 
righteous punishment of the rebels Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram. In this visitation 14,700 
perished (xvi. 46-50). In another plague 
sent upon the people on account of the idola- 
tries and impurities at Baal-peor 24,000 died 
(xxv. 9; Josh. xxu.17; Ps cvi 29, 30). The 
infliction of the emerods, or piles, upon the 
Philistines is called a plague (1 Sam. vi. 4). 
A plague or pestilence, im which 70,000 per- 
ished, followed on David’s numbering the 
people (2 Sam. xxiv. 13-25, 1 Chron. xxi. 


Plain 


12-30). A plague was threatened against 
Jehoram, king of Judah, and his people 
(2 Chron. xx1 14, 15). 

Sometimes the word plague is used of dis- 
eases which are not epidemic: 1t is applied, 
for instance, to an issue of blood (Mark v. 
29, 34, literally scourge), to leprosy in indi- 
viduals (Lev. xiii. 3, 5,6), and even to the 
spreading of some inferior forms of vegeta- 
tion on the walls of presumably damp houses 
(xiv. 35) 


Plain. 

In the A. V seven different words are ren- 
dered plain. Three of these deserve special 
notice, sh*phelah, kikkar, and “‘rabah The 
term sh‘phelah, or lowland, as R V_ renders 
it, was the technical designation for the dis- 
tricts of southern and in part of central Pal- 
estine, between the higher hills en the east 
and the low-lying plain along the Mediter- 
ranean on the west. In Josh. xv 33-47 
forty-two towns of Judah, with their vil- 
lages, are enumerated as being within its 
bounds Some of these were, however, gen- 
erally in Philistine hands, and hence Obad. 
19 mentions the lowland of the Philistines, 
See LOWLAND 

Kikkar, which means circle, circuit, was 
applied especially to the plain of the Jordan 
from at least Succoth on the north to Sodom 
and Gomorrah on the south (Gen xiti 10, 11, 
12; xix 17, 28; Deut. xxxiv.3;2Sam xviii. 
23; 2 Chron iv 17). The valley as far 
north as the sea of Galilee was probably i in- 
cluded in the designation (War iv 8, 2) 

The word “rabah, which is rendered plain 
in A. V of Deut 1i 8; 1 17, etc, is gen- 
erally left untranslated i in R. V. See ARABAH. 


lobed leaves, resembling those of the sycamore 
maple, which is the reason why the latte: tree 
issometimes called aplane, and has the specific 
name pseudo-platanus. The oriental plane is 
indigenous in southern Eurupe and western 
Asia. in Palestine 1t is wild by the side of 
mountain streams, besides being cultivated 
in many places. 

Plas’‘ter. See Morrar I. 

Pledge. See LOAN. 


Ple’‘ia-des [daughters of sailing, stars 
which indicate by their rising the time of 
safe navigation; or perhaps, the full or com- 
pact group]. 

The Hebrew word Kimah is the name of a 
brillant star or constellation (Job ix. 9; 
xxxvil. 31; and Amos v &, 1n A. V. the 
seven stars), and im the opimion of the 
majority of ancient writers 1t denotes the 
Pleiades. An Arabic designation for the 
Pleiades is Thurtyya’, which likewise signi- 
fies a compact group. 

The Pleiades are a cluster of stars in the 
constellation Taurus (the Bull), in the shoul- 
der of the animal For some unknown 
reason they were anciently said to be seven; 
and since only six were usually seen, the 
notion arose of a lost Plead. Six stars are 
visible to the naked eye on ordinary nights, 
but more may be seen by persons of very 
good sight. With the aid of a telescope a 
hundred stars may be counted. Josephus 
uses the setting of the Pleiades as a note of 
time (Antig. x111. 8, 2). 

Plow. 

In Palestine the plow is of primitive 
character It consists of a pole or the 
branch of a tree to one end of which the 
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Plane. 

The rendering of the Hebrew ‘Armon, 
naked one (Gen xxx. 37; Ezek. xxxi. 8). 
So R. V. and the ancient versions, except 
that the Septuagint renders it pine in 
Ezekiel The A. V., following the rabbini- 
cal interpretation, calls it chestnut. The 
oriental plane tree (Platanus orientalis) grows 
from 70 to 90 feet high. It has palmately 


yoke is attached, while from the other end 
a small branch projects or else through the 
end a beam is thrust which is sheathed in a 
thin plate of 1ron and forms the share (Is. ii. 
4). It was diagged by oxen or cows, and 
was guided by the hand (Judg. xiv. 18; Job 
i 14; Ecclus. xxxviii. 25, 26; Luke i ix. 62). 
Such an implement can do little more than 
scratch the surface of the ground. Hence 


“Pochereth-hazzebaim 


ee 


the same land has to he plowed over and 
over again. When Elisha was plowing 


with twelve yoke of oxen there were prob- 
ably twelve plows, each with its pair of 
bullocks and its man, Elisha being the last 
of the twelve (1 Kin. x2x. 19, 20). 


Plow, Plowshares, and Yokes, 
as still used in Asia Minor. 


Poch’e-reth-haz-ze-ba’im [perhaps, cap- 
turing gazelles]. 

Name of a division of Solomon’s servants’ 
members of which returned from Babylon 
(Ezra ii. 57; Neh. vii. 59). The A. V. 
divides the name, makes the latter part a 
pe and calls the man Pochereth of Ze- 

aim. 


Po’et-ry. 

Poetry 1s one of the earliest forms in which 
the literary taste of a people begins to ex- 
press itself. It is rhythmical and regular in 
form, like the motions of the dancer which 
it so frequently accompanied in ancient 
times (Ex. xv. 20, 21). It is naturally born 
of the emotions, and is called forth by indi- 
vidual or national joy or sorrow or deep 
concern. The imagination also and the 
habit of expressing thought in vivid lan- 
guage borrowed from nature, which are vital 
elements in poetry, come to manifestation 
during the childhood of a people The He- 
brews formed no exception to the rule The 
words of Sarah at the birth of her son have 
the poetic ring (Gen. xxi 6,7) The blessing 
which Jacob bestowed on his sons as the time 
of his death approached was couched in the 
sententious and picturesque form of Semitic 
poetry (xlix.). The song which sprang spon- 
taneously from Moses’ lips, when he beheld 
the overthrow of Pharaoh’s host in the sea 
and discerned at once the moral effect which 
it would have on the nations of Canaan, 
was also an utterance born of strong feel- 
ing and cast into the simple form of He- 
brew poetry 

Ancient Semitic poetry does not rhyme. 
Poems have been discovered which show a 
certain cesural arrangement, but this feature 
is not essential. Assonance, alliteration, and 
rhyme, so common in occidental poetry, oc- 
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casionally occur in Hebrew poetry, but they 
also are not essential and they are extremely 
rare. Nor 1s there a regular recurrence of 
long and short syllables or feet; but the 
rhythmical tendency was strongly felt and 
unconsciously led to producing hnes of nearly 
the same number of words or word-groups, 
or, to state the matter somewhat differently, 
the same number of main accents, including 
at times a secondary accent The line, more- 
over, was made to end ata break in the sense 
except in extremely rare cases, such as Ps. 
xevi. 12. 

The essential formal characteristic of He- 
brew poetry 1s parallelism. By this is meant 
that the sentiment of one line is echoed in 
the next. 

The name was given to this feature by 
Bishop Lowth in 1753, who investigated the 
phenomenon and drew attention to svnony- 
mous, antithetic, and synthetic parallelism 
(de Sacr Poes1 Hebr xix). Parallelism 1s 
of various kinds 

1. Synonymous, when the thought of the 
first line is repeated in other words in the 
second line, as in Gen. 1v. 23: 


Adah and Zillah, hear m 
Ye wives of Lamech, 
speech. 


The couplet: 


For I have slain a man to my wounding [or, 
for wounding me], 

Anda oe man to my hurt [or, for bruising 
me], 


voice: 
earken unto my 


likewise exhibits synonymous parallelism : 
and at the same time 1t shows the exegetical 
importance of an acquaintance with this 
principle, for Lamech must not be under- 
stood to speak of two murders. He men- 
tions killing but one man. This principle 
also enables the expositor of Scripture to 
interpret ambiguous words; for example, in 
Ps xxu 20 


Deliver my soul from the sword ; 
My darling from the power of the dog, 


the parallelism determines that the darling 
referred to 1s not a dear friend, but means 
the psalmist’s soul or his life. 

2. Progressive, 11 which the second line 
expresses a new idea more or less closely re- 
lated to the first; as in Job iii. 17. 


There the wicked cease from troubling , 
And there the weary be at rest 


3. Synthetic or constructive, in which there 
is parallelism of structure only, while the 
thought of one line serves as the foundation 
upon which to build a new thought; as Ps. 
xxv. J2: 

What man is he that feareth the Lord? 


Him shall he instruct 1n the way that he 
shall choose ; 


Poetry 


or Prov. xxvi. 4: 


Answer not a fool scoording to his folly, 
Lest thou also be like unto him, 


or Ps. xxiv. 9: 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
Yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors: 
And the King of glory shall come in. 


4, Climactic, n which the characteristic 
words are repeated and form the ladder on 
which the thought climbs to completion or 
to emphatic reiteration ; as in Ps. xxix 5: 


The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; 
Yea, the Lord breaketh 1n pieces the cedars 
of Lebanon, 


and in Ps cxxi 3, 4: 


He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: 
He that keepeth thee will not slumber, 
Behold, he that keepeth Israel 

Shall neither slumber nor sleep 


5. Antithetic, in which the thought is made 
more clear by contrast ; as in Mat. vin 20: 


The foxes have holes, 

And the birds of the air have nests, 

But the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head 


6. Comparative, in which the thought is 
explained by comparison with something else 
that 1s familiar; asin Ps. xlu 1: 


As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
So panteth my soul after thee, O God 


The parallelism usually yields a distich, 
but tristichs are not uncommon, aS mav be 
scen from the examples already cited. Tetra- 
stichs and pentastichs also occur (Ps 1 3; 
xxvui. 4,9; xxxvn 7, 14, 20, 25, 28. 34, 40) 
The stanza 1s not essential to Hebrew poetry. 
It is used, however, in Ps. xli2 and xlim, 
which form one poem, divided into three 
equal parts by a recurring verse. Ps. xlvi. 
consists of three groups of three verses each, 
the conclusion of each group being marked 
by Selah, and the last two groups closing 
with a refrain There are also alphabetical 
psalms, in which the principle is more or 
less fully observed of beginning the suc- 
cessive verses with the letters of the alphabet 
in consecutive order (Ps. xxv.; xxxiv.; 
Xxxvil). Ps cxix. consists of twenty-two 
groups of eight verses each The number 
of groups equals the number of letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet, and the initial letter of 
each verse 1n a group is in the original that 
letter of the alphabet which numerically 
corresponds to the group. The book of 
Lamentations is constructed on a similar 
alphabetical plan ; see LAMENTATIONS, 

Poetry is usually classified as epic, dra- 
matic, lyric, and didactic. Neither the epic 
nor the drama is found in the Bible; but the 
Book of Job has a semi-dramatic form, for 
there is action, which forms the basis of 
drama, in the prologue and epilogue, and 
there is a regular alternation of speakers 
throughout. See also SONG or Sones. The 
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lyrics are the most numerous poems. No 
period of Israelitish history after the exodus 
is without them. They consist of triumphal 
odes which celebrate the deliverance wrought 
by Jehovah, hke the song of Moses at the 
Red Sea, and the song of Deborah; psalms 
of the penitent suing for mercy or expressing 
the joy of forgiveness (Ps. xxx11.; li.), and 
of the poor and needy crying out in distress, 
calm in faith, or praising God for succor 
(xxxviil. ; and iil.; xxim.; Hab. iii.; and 1 
Sam. il. 1-10; Is xxxviii. 10-20; Luke i. 
46-55) ; psalms of the coming Redeemer and 
his kingdom (Ps 11; xlv; Ixxi): and 
plaintive elegies, as the lament of David 
over Saul and Jonathan, the songs of mourn- 
ing for Judah, and the Lamentations (2 Sam. 
1.17-27, Ps xhiv ; Ix ; Ixxiv.). 

Poi’son. 

Any substance, vegetable, animal, or miner- 
al, which produces a morbid or deadly effect 
when introduced into the animal organism (2 
Kin 1v. 39, 40; Rom.in 13). The venom ofser- 
pents 1s denoted in Hebrew either by hemah, 
heat (Deut. xxxii. 24, 33; Ps. lvin 4), a gen- 
eral word which is also used for hot passion 
and the heat produced by wine, or by ro’sh 
(Deut. xxxu 33; Job xx 16), which also sig- 
nifies a bitter herb; see GaLL. The custom 
of anomting arrows with the poison of 
snakes is probably alluded to in Johbvi 4. It 
was a practice of great antiquity and consid- 
erable extent (Homer, Odyssey 1 261, 262; 
Phiny, Hist Nat x1.115; xviii 1) Vegetable 
poison was also employed for this purpose, as 
that obtained from the yew tree (Hist. Nat xvi. 
20). The Gauls used a poisonous herb called 
lameum, perhaps leopard’s bane (xxvu_ 76) 

The suicide of Ptolemy Macron by poison, 
the alleged murder of Pheroras by poisoned 
food, and the fame of Arabian women for 
skill 1n preparing poisonous potions (2 Mac. 
x. 13; Antiq. xvii. 4, 1), serve to show that 
the crimes prevalent at that time in Rome 
were not left uncommitted in Judah and the 
East (cp. Mark xvi. 18); but the absence of 
direct mention of them in the Bible indicates 
that they were not common among the Jews. 


Pol’/lux. See CASTOR AND PoLLUX. 


Pome’gran-ate [apple, having many grains 
or seeds]. 

The pomegranate (Puntca granatum), in 
Hebrew called r:mmon, in Arabic rummdn, is 
a tree from 12 to 15 feet high, having oblong- 
oblanceolate entire leaves, without dots. 
Here and there on the branches occasional 
thorns are found. The flowers have gen- 
erally scarlet petals proceeding from a large 
leathery calyx. The fruit is about the size 
of an orange, and has a hard, red rind, 
filled with numerous seeds enveloped in 
bright red pulp; hence the English name, 
which means an apple with many seeds. 
The pulp is most refreshing to the taste. 
The pomegranate is wild in northern Africa 
and western Asia, and possibly so in Gilead. 


Pommel 
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Poor 


It was largely cultivated in Palestine in 
Scripture times (Num. xiii. 23; xx. 5; Deut. 
viii. 8; 1 Sam. xiv. 2; Song iv. 3, 18; vi 7, 
11; viii. 2; Joel i 12; Hag. ii. 19). The 
expressed juice of the fruit made a pleasant 
drink (Song viii. 2, R V) Pomegranates 


Pomegranate 


of blue, purple, and scarlet stuff alternating 
with bells made of gold were put along 
the skirts of the 1obe connected with the 
high priest’s ephod (Exod. xxviii. 33, 34; 
xxxix. 26). The chapiters of the two pillars 
at the porch of Solomon’s temple had each 
around them a double row with a hundred 
pomegranates each (1 Kin. vii. 20, 2 Kin. 
xxv.17, 2Chron 1 16) The fruit is stall 
much cultivated in Palestine 


Pom’mel. 

Rounded portion or bowl of a chapiter 
(2 Chron iv. 12,13; m R. V. and in 1 Kin. 
vii 41, 42, bowl). 

Pon’ti-us. See PILATE 


Pon’tus [the sea]. 

The eastern half of the coast of Asia 
Minor on the Pontus Euxinus, or Black Sea, 
from the first word of which the name of 
the province was derived It may be de- 
scribed as reaching from the valley of the 
Phasis in Colchis to the river Halys, and ex- 
tending inland southward across the moun- 
tains to Cappadocia. About 400 8. c an in- 
dependent kingdom of this name was estab- 
lished. Six of its successive kings were 
called Mithridates The last of them main- 
tained, till hisdeath in 638 c ,afierce struggle 
with the Romans, who reduced the kingdom 
to the position of a protected state, united it 
with Bithynia, and formed the province of 
Bithynia and Pontus. Jews resided in Pontus 


(1 Pet. i 1). Jews from Pontus were at Jeru- 
salem during the pentecostal effusion of the 
Holy Spirit (Acts 1.9). Aquila the Jew was 
born in the province (xvlil. 2) 


Pool. 

A reservoir for water, supplied by rain or 
else by springs, hke the pvol of Siloam. 
From the pool the water was sometimes con- 
ducted in channels to town and garden 
(2 Kin. xx. 20, Ecce u.6, Ececlus xxiv. 30). 
The pools of Bethesda, Siloam, and Gihon 
were at Jerusalem, and water was also con- 
ducted to the city from the reservoirs at 
Etam; and there were pools at Hebron, 
Gibeon, Samaria, and Heshbon (2 Sam. ii 13; 
1v.12; 1 Kin xxu. 38; Song vn. 4). 


Poor. 

The unequal distribution of the blessings 
of life 1s not ideal 1m the sight of God Now 
God gave Canaan to his people (Ex vi 4, 8) 
Accordingly the Mosaic law provided for a 
general participation of the people in the 
ownership of the land; and while it per- 
mitted freedom of sale, 1t secured a readjust- 
ment of property and a return to each family 
of its inheritance 1n Canaan every fifty years 
(Lev xxv. 13, 23) But notwithstanding all 
that law and instruction can do, the poor are 
always present, sometimes through sins of 
their own or their ancestors, sometimes 
through the inscrutable but wise providence 
of God The poverty which springs from 
indolence or personal crime was theoretically 
excluded from Israel, the kingdom of God ; 
and its poor were regarded from the stand- 
point cf the theocracy as the unfortunate 
and chastened but beloved children of God 
All the poor, especially widows, orphans, 
and strangers, enjoyed the care of God and 
the godly, and all were specially favored by 
the law. Every hungry person had the nght 
to pluck and cat for present need 1n the vine- 
yard or grainfield of another (Deut xxiii 
24, 25) Every poor person was authorized 
at harvest to glean after the reapers, to cut 
the grain that was left standing at the edge 
of the field, and to take any forgotten sheaf 
which remained in the field when the harvest 
was over At the vintage and in fruit-pick- 
ing time what was left hanging on the 
branches belonged to the poor (Lev xix 9, 
10; xxm 22; Deut. xxiv. 19-21) In the 
seventh year and fiftieth year the land was 
not tilled, and what grew of itself was not 
harvested, but was free to all to eat (Lev. 
xxv. 4-7, 11, 12). The poor man in his ex- 
tremity might sell his services to a master 
for a term of years, but regained his freedom 
in the year of release (38-42) Ifa loan 
were required by a poor man, it was to be 
bestowed, even though the near approach of 
the release of the seventh year would soon 
give him the legal right of not repaying the 
debt (Deut. xv. 7-10). The poll tax, which each 
man had to pay for the ransom of his soul or 
life on the taking of a census, was the same 
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in amount for both rich and poor, being half 
a shekel; but in offerings presented at the 
tabernacle or temple, a cheaper form of gift 
was sometimes prescribed for the poorer wor- 
shiper (Lev. xu 8; xiv 21; xxvun 8) The 
Prosperous were encouraged tv invite the 
poor to the sacrificial feasts and to remember 
them on other joyous occasions (Deut Xvi. 
11, 14). There are many beautiful examples 
of kindness shown to the needy (Job xxx1. 
16-22). There were also warnings in the law 
against the oppression of the poor (Ex. xxn. 
21-27). At the same time, justice must not 
be violated. A judge must not give a verdict 
in favor of a man because he was poor; the 
claims of justice were to be paramount over 
every other consideration (Ex. xxni. 3; Lev. 
x1x.15) The kindly provisions of the law, 
however, were frequently 1gnored in times 
of religious declension, and the prophets have 
occasion to rebuke hard-heartedness and in- 
justice toward the poor (Is 1 23; x. 2; 
Ezek xxii. 7, 29; Mal 1i1i 5) There were 
also abuses of the good law itself There 
were those who obeyed the letter. but not 
the spirit, who bestowed alms to be seen of 
men (Mat vi. 1). Many gracious promises 
are made to the pious poor, and the divine 
procedure to them is shown to be that of 
loving care (1 Sam. 1i 6; Job v.15, xxx1Vv. 
28, xxxvi. 15; Ps 1x. 18; x 14, xii 5; 
Xxxiv 6; xxxv. 10). Blessings are also 
promised to the man who pities the poor 
(Ps xh.1; Prov. xiv 21,31;xx1x 7,etc) Our 
Lord in the course of his ministry showed 
hip great love for the poor (Mat. xix 21; 
Luke xviii 22, John xiii. 29, ete ), and it 
was a special characteristic of his mimstry 
that to the poor the gospel was preached 
(Mat xi. 5; Luke xiv. 21-23) The early 
church considered it one of its most sacred 
duties to look after 1ts poor, and as far as its 
limited resources would allow. the poor also 
outside its communion (Acts 11 45, 1v 32; 
vi. 1-6; xi. 27-30, xxiv.17, 1 Cor. xvi 1-3; 
Gal in 10; 1 Thes ii. 6) 

The poor in spnit are the humble, whether 
rich or poor in this world’s goods (Mat. v_ 3). 


Pop’lar. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Libneh, 
white, applied to a tree (Gen. xxx 37) It 
ranked with trees of which the shadow is 
good (Hos iv 13). If it 1s the poplar, the 
species is Populus alba, a tall tree with white 
wood, and the leaves white and cottony on 
the lower side. In the first passage the R V, 
following the Septuagint, has storax on the 
margin, referring to Styraz officinale, sorne- 
times called izbnah in Arabic, a resinous 
shrub from 10 to 20 feet high, a native of 
the Levant; see StacrEe. The Septuagint 
understands the white poplar to be meant in 
Hos. iv. 13. 


Por’a-tha [probably, having many chari- 
ots]. 
One of Haman’s sons (Esth ix 8). 


Porch. 

A walk protected by a roof supported by 
pillars; a colonnade; a portico There were 
often porches of this character 1n royal or 


other mansions (1 Kin yu _ 6, 7), and there 
was a notable one on the eastern front of 
Solomon’s temple (v1 3, Ezek. vii 16; Joel 
i1. 17). Sometimes there was a colonnade on 
an upper floor (Judg m1 23). The porches 
of the pool of Bethesda, and Solomon’s porch 
connected with the second temple, were also 
colonnades (John v.2; x 23), called in Greek 
stoa. The porch where Peter’s second denial 
took place was doubtless the passage from the 
street to the court of the house; and in the 
parallel passage it is styled the fore-court 
(Mat. xxvi 71, Mark xiv. 68, R. V. margin). 


Por’ci-us. See FESTUS. 


Por’cu-pine [a spinous pig]. 

The rendermg of the R V. in Is. xiv. 23; 
xxxiv. 11; Zeph. ii. 14 of the Hebrew Kip- 
pod, the one rolling itself together. The 
corresponding word in other Semitic dialects 
denotes hoth the hedgehog and the porcu- 
pine The European porcupine (Hystriz cris- 
tata) 13 common in Palestine, especially in 
the gorges leading down to the valley of the 
Jordan. A brush-tailed porcupine (Atherura 
hirsutirostris) has also been found in Judea. 
The A. Y. translates Aippod by bittern. 


Por’poise. 

The rendering of Tahash in the R V. on 
the margin of Ex. xxv. 5 and elsewhere 
where the text has seal and A. V. has badger. 
This marginal rendering follows Niebuhr’s 
remark that the name tuhas is given to a 
species of porpoise by the Arabs near cape 
Mussendum. 


Pos’ses-sion. See DEMONIAC. 


Por’ter 

A gate keeper (1 Chron ix. 22, 23; and xvi. 
38,1n R V doorkeeper) Keepers were sta- 
tioned at the city gate (2 Sam xviii. 26; 2 
Kin. vii. 10), at the doors of the temple (1 
Chron. ix. 22), at the entrance of private 
houses (Mark xin. 34). When David organ- 
ized the Levites for the service of the taber- 
nacle, he assigned the duty of acting as door- 
keepers to a large section of them, 4000 in 
number They were not all needed at once. 
so he distributed them into courses, officiat- 
ing in succession (1 Chron. xxiii. 5; xxvi. 
1-19). 

Post. 

1. The upright timber at the side of adoor 
(1 Kin. vi. 33). A stone pillar sometimes 
took the place of wood. A Hebrew slave 
who did not desire to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of freedom afforded by the arrival of 
the seventh year, but preferred to remain 
permanently in the master’s house, allowed 
an awl to be thrust through his ear into the 
door or doorpost (Ex. xxi. 6; Deut. xv. 17) 
as a sign of attachment to the house. 

2. A courier (Esth. ini. 13; Job ix. 25). 


Pot 
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Preetor 


Pot. 

The most frequent word is the Hebrew 
sir, a vessel made 1n various sizes, large and 
small (2 Kin. iv. 38), and of different ma- 
terials, earthenware and metal (Ex. xxxviil. 
3), and used for manifold purposes. such as 
for boiling flesh (xvi 3; 2 Chron. xxxv 13; 
Job xl. 31; and Ezek xxiv 3-5,1n R V. 
caldron), for washing (Ps 1x 8), for refining 
metals (Prov. xxvil. 21). The term dud 
might also designate asimilar pot (Job xli 20; 
in 1 Sam 11 14 rendered kettle; in 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 13 rendered caldron); so also might 
kallahath, which 1s rendered caldron (1 Sam. 
ii, 14; Mic in 3) In Job xli 20 the word 
translated caldron in A V should be rushes. 
Water for domestic purposes was kept in 
earthen pots (John ii. 6); see WATERPOT. 


Pot’i-phar [who is of the sun]. 

The captain of Pharaoh’s guard and owner 
of Joseph. His wife attempted to seduce the 
young slave from the path of virtue, and 
when she failed, she induced Potiphar to 1m- 
prison him on a charge which she knew to be 
false (Gen. xxxix. 1-20) 


Pot-i-phe’ra, in A. V. Poti-pherah [Egyp- 
tian Pet-p-ra, who 1s of the sun, belonging to 
the sun]. 

A priest of On, or Heliopolis, the city of 
tht sun. He was the father of Asenath, who 
was given 1n marriage to Joseph (Gen xli.45- 
50; xlvi 20). 

Pot’ter. 

One who makes earthenware pots and sim- 
ilar vessels. The clay was trodden by foot 
of man to reduce it to a paste (Is_ xli. 25: 
Wisd. xv. 7). It was then placed on a hori- 
zontal wheel, before which the potter sat, 
turning the wheel with his hand as he 
shaped the vessel, or keeping the wheel 


Eastern Potter. 


in motion with his foot, while he fash- 
ioned the revolving clay with his hand 
and arm. The finished work was glazed and 
baked in a furnace (Jer. xviii. 3, 4; Ecclus. 
Xxxviii. 29, 30). The ability of the potter to 


mold the clay into any shape he desired is 
used in Is. xlv. 9; Jer. xviii. 5-12; Rom. ix. 
20-25 to illustrate God’s sovereignty over 


| Ni ii; 


Pit; 
ili ae Hlth 


Potters at the Kiln in Ancient Egypt. 


man. God, of course, in the exercise of sov- 
ereignty acts only in accordance with his in- 
finite perfections of wisdom, justice, good- 
ness, and truth. 

Pot’ter’s Field. See AKELDAMA. 

Pound. See MONEY and WEIGHTS. 

Pow’ der. 

The fine particles into which any substance 
is crushed or ground (Ex xxxii 20) Pul- 
verized spice of any kind, intended to be 
burnt as incense (Song iil. 6). 

Pre’tor. 

One of the chief civil magistrates in a 


Pretorium 


Roman colony, in Greek commonly desig- 
nated stratégos (Acts xvi. 12, and 20, 35, R V. 
margin) There were usually two, elected 
annually by the colonists; and occasionally 
styled consuls Two lictors attended each 
preetor; cleared the way before him, saw 
that due respect was shown him by the pub- 
lic, and executed his orders (35, 38, R. V. 
Margin). 


Pra-to’ri-um [belonging tu a pretor] 

The tent of a general ; the official residence 
of a provincial governor; a palace. In the 
N. T it denotes. 

1. The palace occupied hy Pontius Pilate 


was erected (Mark xv. 16; and margin of 
R V. of Mat. xxvii. 27; John xvi. 28, 33; 
1x. 9, ep. 13). Some have understovd the 
castle of Antonia; but Herod’s palace was 
the building occupied by the procurators. 
See HEROD, PALACE OF. 

2 Herod’s palace at Cssarea, in which 
Paul was confined (Acts xxm 35, R. V. 
Margin ; in text, palace; in A. V., judgment 
hall) 

3. The pretorian guard at Rome, the duty 
of which was to guard the imperial palace 
and its occupant, the emperor (Phil. i. 13; 
in A. V., palace; on the margin, Cesar’s 
ceurt). 


Prayer. 

Prayer is communion with God. It im- 
Phes that God is a person, able and willing 
to hear us, who has created the universe and 
sull preserves and governs all his creatures 
and all their actions. He 1s not the slave of 
his own laws. He can produce results by 
controlling the laws of nature or cooperating 
with them as readily as a man can; nay 
more readily, for he is God. He can influ- 
ence the hearts and minds of men more 
readily than even a man can induce his fel- 
low-men to action. (God has foreordained 
both the prayer and its answer He has had 
a plan from the beginning; and he accom- 
plishes this plan both by the manner in 
which he established the universe and the 
laws which he set in operation, and also by his 
constant presence in the universe, upholding 
it and controlling it. 

Praver is instinctive with man. In his 
extremity of need he cries out to God. And 
(cod requires prayer of all men; but to pray 
to God implies a right relation to him. Ac- 
ceptable prayer can be offered unto God by 
the righteous only. The prayer of the 
wicked is abomination unto him (Prov. xv. 
29; xxviii. 9). Only those who have for- 
saken sin are authorized to draw nigh unto 
God in prayer There is no propriety in 
rebels against the authority of God approach- 
ing him, except with renunciation of their 
rebellion and a petition for pardon. Prayer 
is the communion of the child of God with 
his Father 1 heaven. It consists of adora- 
tion, thanksgiving, confession, and petition 
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| (Ps. Ixv. 2). 


Presents 


(Neh. i. 4-11; Dan ix. 3-19; Phil iv. 6). 
It has been engaged in by God’s people from 
the beginning. 

Prayer is thus the natural expression of 
the religious feelings, and further God’s 
blessings are given in answer to prayer (1 
Kin. ix. 3; Ezek. xxxvi. 37; Mat. vii. 7). 
God is attentive to every prayer that is 
rightly offered tohim. He heareth the young 
ravens when they cry ; and God’s people have 
the promise that he will answer their prayers 
James, citing history, says that 


| the supplication of a righteous man availeth 
' much in its working (Jas. v.16. R. V.). Christ 


at Jerusalem and where his judgment seat | Pe@king to his disciples said : “ Whatsoever ye 


shall ask in my name, that will I do” (John 
xiv. 13). God’s people present their petitions 
to God and leave to him to decide whether 1t 
is wise to grant the request ornot They know 
that God alone can tell whether the granting 
of the prayer would be for their own good or 
for the welfare of the kingdom of God or for 
God’s glory. The apostle John, writing to 
believers, states the doctrine of prayer with 
its necessary condition when he says: “ This 
is the boldness which we have toward him, 
that, 1f we ask anything according to his will, 
he heareth us” (1 John v.14,R V) “The 
answer will be such as we, if duly enlight- 
ened, would ourselves desire” God often 
blesses his children best when he denies 
their requests And when they pray they 
desire him to deny their requests if in his 
sight it is best to do so. 

We must pray in the name of Christ, be- 
cause sinful man cannot approach God. We 
must draw near, not claiming any inherent 
right of our own to come, but in the name 
of him who hath washed us from our sins in 
his blood and made us to be priests unto 
God 

Prayer is addressed to God 1n his fullness, 
as the triune God  Praver to each of the 
three persons 1n the Godhead Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, is involved 1n the apostolic 
benediction: “‘The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all” 
(2 Cor xiii 14). Prayer was addressed to 
the risen Christ. Christians called upon his 
name (1 Cor 1 2). Stephen petitioned him, 
Paul besought him and rendered thanks to 
him, the redeemed ascribe glory and domin- 
1on to him (Acts vii 59, 60; 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9; 
1 Thes 1i1 11; 1 Tim.1 12; Rev. i. 5, 6). 

Prep-a-ra’tion. 

The day before the Sabbath (Mark xv 42; 
John xix. 31; Antiq. xvi. 6, 2; ep. Judith 
vill 6). The preparation for the Sabbath of 
the passover was the eve of a peculiarly high 
day (John x1x. 14, 31). 

Pres’by-ter-y. 

The whole hody of presbuteroi, elders in a 


church (1 Tim iv. 14). See ELDER and 
LAYING ON OF HANDs. 


Pres’ents. See GIFTs. 


Priest 
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Priest 


Priest [contracted from Latin presbyter, 
Greek pesbuteros, elderly, an elder]. 


An authorized minister. It sometimes de- 
notes a minister of state or responsible ad- 
viser of the king (2 Sam. v1. 18; see R V. 
margin). In 2 Sam. xx. 26 the official 1s 
described as pnest to David (see R V mar- 
gin), and in 1 Chron. xviii 17 as chief about 
the king In 1 Kin iv 5 the title is quali- 
fied and explained hy friend of the king (see 
FRIEND OF THE KING) Very frequently 
the ministers at the sanctuary are described 
as Levitical priests, as though the designa- 
tion kohen, ministe:, priest, 1ather needed 
descriptive qualification. 

An authorized minister of a deity who, on 
behalf of a community, officiates at the altar 
and in other rites. The essential idea of a 
priest is that of a mediator between man and 
God. The priests formed a distinct class in 
the nations of antiquity generally; as in 
Egypt, Midian, Philistia, Greece, Rome (Gen. 
xlvii. 22; Ex. ii. 16; 1 Sam. vi. 2; Acts 
xiv. 13). 

In the absence of a regularly organized 
priesthood, priestly functions were exercised 
from time immemorial by private individ- 
uals, as Cain, Abel; and by patriarchs 1n be- 
half of a family or tribe, as Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Job. The natural head of a body 
of people acted as priest There were those 
among the Israelites at the time of the exodus 
who possessed this prerogative by natural 
right, and who had been influenced by the 
pressure of increasing priestly duties, arising 
from the growth of the Hebrew population, 
and by the spectacle of the Egyptian priest- 
hood, to devote themselves professionally to 
priestly functions (Ex. xix 22) Even after 
the organization of the Levitical priesthood 
priestly prerogatives existed outside of that 
order. When God himself dispensed with 
the mediation of the ordained priests and 
manifested himself immediately to a man, 
that man recognized his 1ight to offer sacr- 
fice at once without the intervention of the 
regularly constituted mediators (Judg. vi. 18, 
24, 26; xi 16); and when for political 
reasons it became impossible for those who 
feared God in the northern kingdom to avail 
themselves of the offices of the Levitical 
priests, the primitive law was recalled and 
the father of the family or other person in- 
dicated by ancient custom erected the altar 
and offered sacrifices to Jehovah (1 Kin. 
XVili. 30). 

When the Hebrew nation was organized at 
Sinai a national sanctuary and service were 
projected on a noble scale, such as became the 
essential dignity of Jehovah, and appeared to 
no disadvantage when brought into com- 
parison with the purest worship of the most 
cultured nations of that age. Priests were 
needed for its altar. Aaron and his sons 
were appointed to that office, and the priest- 
hood was made hereditary in the family and 
restricted to 1t (Ex. xxviii. 1; xl. 12-15; 


Num. xvi. 40; xvii; xviii 1-8; and cp. 
Deut x 6; 1 Kin. viii. 4; Ezra ii 36 seq ) 

All the sons of Aaron were priests unless de- 
barred by legal disabilities (Lev. xx1 16 seq.). 
Accordingly when they are referred to as a 
class, they are mentioned either simply as the 
priests or as the priests the sons of Aaron, in 
allusion to their descent asa family (i 5; 2 
Chron. xxvi. 18; xxix. 21; xxxv. 14; ep. 
Num. iii. 3; x 8; Josh. xxi. 19; Neh. x. 38), 
or as the priests the Levites, in allusion to 
the tribe to which they belonged (Deut xvun. 
9,18; xviii 1; Josh i. 3; viii. 33; 2 Chron. 
xxiii 18; xxx 27; Jer xxxiii 18, 21; ep 
Ex. xxxvin. 21). or later as the priests the 
Levites the sons of Zadok, as designation of 
a branch of the family (Ezek xliv. 15; ep 
xlui. 19). This method of designating the 
priests, as will be seen from the passages 
cited, was in vogue at a time when beyond 
all question the distinction between priest 
and Levite was firmly established. The dis- 
tinction 1s recognized in the history: the 
ministers at the altar of the tabernacle and 
temple and the users of Urim and Thummim 
always belong to the family of Aaron. 

The duties of the priests were mainly three - 
to minister at the sanctuary before the Lord, 
to teach the people the law of God, and tu 
inquire for them the divine will by Urim and 
Thummim (Ex xxvii. 30 and Ezra n. 63, 
Num. xvi. 40; xvin 5, 2Chron xv 3; Jer 
xvili 18; Ezek vii 26; Mic in 11). The 
priest was subject to special Jaws (Lev. x. 8 
seq ); and in respect to marriage, he could 
only take to wife one of his own nation, a 
virgin or a widow who had not been divorced, 
and ner genealogy in the ancient records 
must be as regular as that of the priest him- 
self (xxi. 7; Ezra x 18,19, con Apion i. 7). 
His dress when on duty consisted of 1. Short 
breeches, reaching from the hips to the 
thighs 2. A coat fitting close to the body, 
woven in one piece without seam, at least mn 
later times extending to the ankles, and 
which was gathered about the loins with 
a symbolically ornamented girdle. 3. A cap 
shaped like a cup. These several articles 
were made of white linen (Ex xxvii 40-42; 
Antiq 11. 7, 1-3) Priests and others officially 
connected with the solemn service often 
wore a linen ephod; but it was not pre- 
scribed and it was not made of varied and 
costly materials hike the one worn by the high 
priest (1 Sam. ii 18; xxii 18; 2Sam vi. 14). 

On the conquest of Canaan, in view of the 
present needs of the descendants of Aaron, 
who were then doubtless 1n the third genera- 
tion, but more especially with a view to fu- 
ture demands, thirteen towns were designated 
where residence and lands for pasturing cat- 
tle were legally theirs (Josh. xxi. 10-19). In 
the course of centuries they increased to a 
numerous body. Accordingly David divided 
them into twenty-four courses. Except dur- 
ing the great festivals, when all the courses 
were employed, each course officiated for a 
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week at a time, the change being made on 
the Sabbath before evening sacrifice (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 1-19; 2 Kin. xi. 5, 9; Antiq. vir. 14, 7). 
Four only of these courses appear to have re- 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbahbel (Ezraii. 
36-38) ; but the old number was eventually 


reconstructed (cp. Luke i 5, 9). There were 
distinctions in rank among the priests The 
supreme pontiff was the high priest (q_ v). 
Next to him stood the second priest (2 Kin. 
xxv. 18), who was probably the same as the 
ruler of the house of God (2 Chron xxxi 
13; Neh xi 11) and the captain of the tem- 
ple (Actsiv 1; v 24). The chief priests who 
are mentioned in the N. T were the ofti- 
ciating high priest, former high priests still 
alive, and members of their families. 
They were an anomaly of the times The 
law which regulated the succession to the 
high-pnesthood had come into abeyance 
through political confusion and foreign 
domination High pnests were made and 
unimade at the will of the rulers. 


Prince. 

A person of chief rank or authority in any 
official relation; as the king of a nation (1 
Kin xiv 7), satrap over a province (Dan, iil. 
2 A V), head of atribe (Num i 16) or of a 
tribal family (xxv 14), a sheik (Gen xxii 
6), a chief officer over the servants of a king 
(Dan i 7) Prince is the rendering of various 
Hebrew and Greek words 

Seven princes of Media and Persia had ac- 
cess to the king’s presence and held the 
highest ofhaal position after the throne 
(Esth 1 14) Apparently they were the 
seven counselors of the King (Ez1a vn 14). 
In the year 521 B ¢ an event occurred which 
pethaps explains the origin of these privi- 
leges Seven men of the first rank in Persia 
(iferod 10 77), having slain the false Smer- 
dis, entered into a compact with each other, 
as they were about to choose one of their 
number to be King, that each of the seven 
should have liberty to enter the palace with- 
out being announeed, and that the king 
should not be allowed to marry outside of 
these seven famihes (84) 


Pris’ca and Pris-cil’la [old woman and 
little old woman]. 

The wife of Aquila, who went with him in 
his wanderings, and showed at least equal 
zeal with her husband in advancing the 
Christian cause. Paul’s estimate of her was 
high (Acts xvi 1-3, 18, 26, Rom. xvi. 3, 2 
Tim. iv 19), and in three out of five verses 
she 1s named befure her husband. See 
AQUILA 


Pris’on. 

A special place was set apart in Egypt for 
the confinement of criminals. It was under 
the charge, and m the house, of a military 
officer, and the prisoners were often bound 
as well as kept in ward (Gen. xl. 3, 4; xhii. 
16, 17). The prison was an institution among 
the Philistines also; Samson was imprisoned, 
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blinded, bound with fetters, and compelled 
to labor (Judg. xvi. 21). 

Among the Hebrews there was a prison in 
Samaria 1n the reign of Ahab, which was 
under the charge of the governor of the city 
(1 Kin. xxl 27). Later there is notice of 
the detention of prisoners at Jerusalem in 
the court of the guard (Jer xxxvii 21), and 
in the dry cistern that was in the court 
(xxxviii 6); but private houses were also 
used for the purpose (xxxvu. 15). The 
prison fare was bread and water (1 Kin. xxii. 
27). In the Roman period the procurator’s 
palace at Ceesarea on the sea, the castle of 
Antonia, and doubtless the palace of Herod 
at Jerusalem, had rooms where accused per- 
sons were confined (Acts xxiu. 10, 35). The 
prison at Jerusalem into which Herod 
Agrippa I. cast Peter was protected by iron 
gates, and important prisoners were bound 
with chains and guarded by soldiers in the 
cell, while other soldiers kept watch before 
the door (xu 6, 10) 

The Mamertine prison at Rome, where 
Jugertha was left to starve to death, and 
where according to tradition Peter was con- 
fined, is on the slope of the Capitoline hill 
toward the forum It dates from the earliest 
ages of the city. It consists of two cells, 
one over the other The lower one is 19 feet 
long, 10 wide, and 64 high It 1s eutirely 
underground. It is vaulted. the walls 
gradually contracting To judge by the 
slope of the walls, the chamber was originally 
about 10 feet in height, and was closed by a 
conical vault, arched in shape, hut not con- 
structionally an arch Entrance to it was 
originally obtained only through a hole in 
the ceiling, though which erimmals were 
let down. The floor 1s the native rock, from 
which a spring bursts, said in the legend 
to have been miraculously caused to flow by 
Peter in order to baptize his jailers. 


Proch’o-rus [probably, leading in a choric 
dance] 

One of the seven men elected to look after 
the Greek-speaking widows and_ probably 
the Christian poor at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 5). 


Pro-con’sul [one acting for a consul]. 

The governor of a Roman province which 
was administered by the senate (Acts xili. 7; 
Xvi. 12; xix. 38, R. V.). He was appointed 
for one year, exercised in this province all 
the powers of a consul, and was attended by 
questors, who collected the revenues and 
paid them into the treasury managed by the 
senate. 

Proc’u-ra-tor [steward, administrator]. 

The agent of the Roman emperor, who re- 
sided in imperial (as distinct from senatorial) 
provinces, received the revenues and paid 
them into the emperor’s private exchequer. 
The military governor and chief magistrate 
was called propretor or legate; but in the 
smaller imperial provinces and sometimes 
in parts of larger ones the office of legate 
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was dispensed with, and the entire govern- 
ment civil and military was intrusted to a 

rocurator. Such was the case in Judea. 

hen Archelaus was deposed by the em- 
peror Augustus in A. D. 6, Judsea, Samaria, 
and Idumea were erected into a division of 
the prefecture of Syria, called the province 
of Judea, and placed under procurators 
(Antiq. xvil. 11, 4; 13, 5; Tacitus, Annal. 
xii. 23, Hist. v. 9). They were successively 
Coponius (Antiq. xviii. 1,1; 2,2; War ii. 8, 
1); Marcus Ambivius; Annius Rufus, in 
whose time the emperor Augustus died; 
Valerius Gratus, who held office eleven years 
(Antiq. xviii. 2, 2); Pontius Pilate, who was 
appointed by the emperor Tiberius, deposed 
after ten years, and arrived at Rome just 
after the death of Tiberius, which occurred 
in March 37 (Antigq. xvii. 2, 2; 4,2; 6,5; 
War ii. 9, 2; Tacitus, Annal. xv. 44; Luke 
iii. 1); Marullus, appointed by the emperor 
Caius (Antig. xviii. 6,11), and after an in- 
terval which concluded with the three-year 
reign of Herod Agrippa over Judea (Acts 
xii. 1-23), Cuspius Fadus, who was ap- 
pointed by the emperor Claudius; Tiberius 
Alexander (Antiq xix. 9,2; xx 1, 2; 5,2; 
War 1i 11, 6); Cumanus, appointed after the 
death of Herod, king of Chalcis and later 
recalled by the emperor Claudius (Antiq xx. 
5,2;6,2and 3; War 11. 12, 1 and 6), Felix, 
appointed by Claudius (Antiq. xx. 7,1; War 
ii. 12, 8; Tacitus, Hist. v. 9; Annal. x1i.); 
Porcius Festus, sent out by Nero (Antiq. xx. 
8,9; War ii 14,1; Acts xxiv. 27); and on 
the death of Festus, Albinus (Antiq. xx. 9, 
1; Wari. 14, 1); and finally Gessius Florus, 
appointed by Nero shortly before the twelfth 
year of his reign (Antig. xx 11,1; War in. 
14, 2 seq ; Tacitus, Hist. v. 10). 

As appears from the cited passages and 
their context, these procurators were subject 
to the governor of Syria; but in Judea 
itself their authority was supreme. The 
Roman garrison stationed in the province 
stood at their command ; all important mat- 
ters came before their judgment seat; they 
had the power of life and death (War ii. 8, 
1); and their sentence was executed by the 
soldiers They commonly resided at Cesarea 
by the sea; but they were wont to go up to 
Jerusalem at the feasts and sometimes to 
winter there (Antiq. xvui 3, 1), and they 
visited various cities of their dominion as 
occasion required. When in Jerusalem, they 
were accustomed to occupy the palace of 
Herod. See HEROD, PALACE OF. 


Proph’et. 

An authoritative and infallible teacher of 
God’s will. Speaking of the order of proph- 
ets conceived of as a unity, God promised to 
raise them up from among the chosen people, 
qualify them by putting his words into their 
mouth, enable them to speak all that he 
commanded them, and maintain the authority 
of his word which they should speak (Deut. 
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xviii. 18, 19). Every prophet of God, and 
preeminently Christ, was like unto Moses 
(18; Acts iti, 22, 23), in similarity of endue- 
ment, of doctrine, of attitude toward the 
law, of didactic work. The same authorita- 
tive and 1epresentative character of the 
prophet is referred to by Zechariah. Words 
are given to the prophet by God ; the words 
are sent by his Spirit to the prophets, are 
given to be taught to the people, and have 
been accredited 1n the past by their fulfill- 
ment(Zech i. 6; vu. 12, also Neh. ix. 30). 
The same facts regarding the prophet are 
abundantly illustrated 1n individual in- 
stances. The prophets did not inherit the 
office nor receive 1t by human appointment, 
but were chosen, prepared, and called of 
God; and the call was often soul-searching 
(Ex, tin. 1-iv. 17; 1 Sam. in. 1-20; Jer. i. 
4-10; Ezek. i. 1-1ii. 15). The word of the 
Lord came to them in various ways. They 
are strenuously commanded to speak and 
not keep silence They were accredited by 
signs, by the fulfillment of their predictions, 
and by their doctrine itself. Tdeir authority 
was repeatedly upheld by divine judgment 
visited on the disobedient. 

But there were also false prophets. Besides 
heathen prophets who spoke 1n the name of 
an idol (Deut. xvin. 20; 1 Kin. xvi, 19; 
Jer. 11.8; xxin. 13), there were false prophets 
who spoke in Jehovah’s name (Jer. xxi 16- 
32). They were of two classes: first, con- 
scious impostors, enticed to claim the gift by 
the consideration and influence which true 
prophets enjoyed ; and courted on account 
of their smooth words (1 Kin xxil. 5-28; 
Ezek xui 17,19; Mic iii 11; Zech. xiii. 4) ; 
and probably, secondly, sincere and even 
godly men, whose doctrine might be based 
on the law of God, but who were self-deceived 
in that they had not been called to the pro- 
phetic office by God and were not infallible 
religious guides. Tests were therefore es- 
tablished for distinguishing the true from 
the false. The true prophet was recognized— 
1. By signs (Ex. iv 8; Is. vii 11,14). But 
signs alone were not sufficient, for they 
might occasionally come to pass accidentally 
or be wrought by artifice (Deut. xii 1, 2; 
cp. Ex. vii. 11, 22; 2 Thes 11.9). 2. By the 
fulfillment of his predictions (Deut. xvin 
21, 22). This credential gains in evidencing 
power as time goes on and the historic events 
and developments take place which the pro- 
phets foretold of old. 3. By his teaching 
(Deut. x1ii 1-5; Is. viii, 20). Ifthe doctrine 
taught by the claimant of a call from God 
led men away from the Ten Commandments, 
the speaker was manifestly not u man of 
God. The true prophet’s teaching was found 
to agree with the doctrine of the law con- 
cerning God, his nature, character, and wor- 
ship, and concerning the conduct of man. 
But there was more than mere servile agree- 
ment with the law of God. Planting them- 
selves on the doctrines of the law, the proph- 
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ets unfolded its principles in their applica- 
tion to human conduct and in their reve- 
lation of God And among the sages of all 
history the prophets whom Isracl accepted 
tower aloft and stand alone in the purity, 
value, and fitness of their teaching. 

Prophecy included the prediction of future 
events (Is. v. 11-13; xxxvili. 5, 6; xxxix. 
6, 7; Jer. xx. 6; xxv. 1]; xxviii. 16; Amos 
1.5; vil. 9,17; Mic. iv. 10). Prediction was 
an important part of the prophet’s work, and 
it furnished his credentials in part. But more 
important still, the prophet had to deal with 
the present and the past, and to instruct men 
in God’s ways (Is xh 26; xlii 9; xlvi.9) The 
use of the English word prophet must not be 
permitted to emphasize unduly the predict- 
ive side of prophecy. The English word 
1s derived from the Greek prophétés, which 
means one who speaks for another, an inter- 
preter or proclaimer, and one who speaks 
beforehand, a predictor This twofold mean- 
ing is due to the two senses of the preposi- 
tion pio, for and before. 

The Hebrew word nati’, which is trans- 
lated prophet, means one who announces It 
seems to have been a comprehensive general 
term at first The active participle is used 
in another Semitic language, the Assyrian, 
for an announcer. In the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures Abraham is called 4 prophet (Gen xx 
7) Between him and God there was direct 
personal intercourse, with him was the secret 
of the Lord, to him God revealed himself 
and his purposes (Gen. xv. 1-18; xvu1. 17), 
he was able to teach his descendants the true 
knowledge of God (xviii 19), and he had 
power of intercession with God (23-32). 
Miriam, who expressly claims that the Lord 
had spoken by her, was a prophet (Ex xv. 
20; Num. x1i. 2,6). Aaron as the spokesman 
of Moses is called his prophet (Ex. vi 1; cp. 
1v. 16). The nabi’, or prophet, was a person 
qualified by God to be his spokesman to men. 
And this is the fundamental idea which 
underlies the term as used in Deut. xviii. 18. 
One of the qualifications was prophetic vision 
(1 Sam ui.1). Looked at in this aspect, the 
prophet was sometimes called a seer (1 Sam. 
ix 9, in Hebrew 70’eh; Is. xxx. 10, in He- 
brew hozeh) And when this was the main 
aspect in which he was regarded by the 
people, and this qualification was the one of 
highest value 1n popular estimation, seer was 
the designation in vogue among the people. 
This was the case for a considerable period 
in the early history of Israel. Samuel and 
Gad and Iddo were known by this title. But 
Samuel ceased to be merely a seer to whom 
the people resorted when they would inquire 
of the Lord, desiring to know God’s will as 
to duty, or seeking direction in national 
affairs, or craving light upon private matters. 
Samuel went out among men as an authori- 
tative teacher of the nation sent by God, 
and this public proclamation was the distinc- 
tive idea in prophecy (1 Sam. x. 10-13; xix. 
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20). The teaching function, as seen in Moses, 
became prominent again ; and beginning with 
Samuel and his followers, and with renewed 
force several centuries later, the prophet 
became a constant presence in the national 
life, an ambassador of heaven to the kingdom 
of Israel, an authoritative preacher of right- 
eousness, an interpreter of past and present 
history on its moral side, ax admonisher of 
the consequences which God the judge has 
annexed to conduct, a forewarner of the cer- 
tainty of the divine judgment on sin, and a 
fosterer of fidelity toward Jéhovah. To 
foretell the future or make known the secret 
counsel of God, as did Nathan when he for- 
bade David to build the temple and an- 
nounced God’s purpose to establish David’s 
throne, forever remained functions of the 
prophet; but they hecame a comparatively 
small part of his work. Other features were 
more constantly in evidence, and as a result 
the restricted name of seer gave piace again 
to the broader designation of prophet (1 Sam. 
1x 9). Samuel was called a seer by his con- 
temporaries, but his great successors, whom 
God raised up and inspired to teach the na- 
tion, were commonly designated prophets by 
the men of their generation Seer was not 
banished from use, but the title of prophet, 
which had never been entirely disused 
(Judg. iv. 4; 1 Sam. x. 10-13; xix. 20), 
was raised again to its former prominence 
(i1i. 20). Amos had prophetic vision (Amos i 
1; vin 1; ix. 1) and was called a seer by 
the priest of Bethel (vii. 12); but he was 
also called to prophesy on the basis of this 
prophetic sight, and he did so (vii. 15). 

Referring to the prophet’s special endue- 
ment from on high, he was called a man of 
the Spirit (Hos ix 7). In common with 
other ministers of God, official or private, he 
is a man of God, a servant of God, a messen- 
ger of the Lord, a shepherd of God’s people, 
@ watchman, an interpreter. 

That the prophet was to be raised up from 
the people of Israel alone did not prevent 
God, who worketh when and where he will, 
in caring for his kingdom to send a dream to 
a Philistine, an Egyptian, a Midianite, a 
Babylonian, a Roman (Gen. xx. 6; xli. 1; 
Judg vii. 13; Dan. ii. 1; Mat. xxvii. 19). 
Even Balaam, who was a soothsayer, and as 
such was invited by the king of Moab to 
curse Israel, was temporarily used by God. 
These foreigners were in momentary contact 
with the kingdom of God. For its protec- 
tion and advantage a glimpse of the future 
was given to them. They did not thereby 
become prophets, any more than did Hagar 
or Manoah and his wife, to whom the angel 
of the Lord appeared and afforded a glimpse 
of the future. They were not men of the 
Spirit, the intimates of God. 

The prophets were taught of the Spirit of 
God (1 Kin. xxii. 24; 2 Chron. xv. 1; xxiv. 
20, Neh. ix. 30; Ezek. xi. 5; Joel i 28; 
Mic ii1.8; Zech vii. 12; Mat. xxii. 43; 1 Pet. 
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i.10,11). In this God worked in acco: danvre 
with the psychological nature of man. An 
audible voice or an angelic messenger occa- 
sionally came (Num. vii. 89; 1 Sam. iii. 4; 
Dan. ix. 21); but the instruction was ordi- 
narily imparted by dreams, visions, and in- 
ward suggestions recognized by the prophets 
as not of themselves. They were not under 
the permanent influence of the Spirit. The 
word of the Lord came unto them They 
waited for revelation (Lev. xxiv. 12). And 
their natural mental discernment is distin- 
guished from the divine word which came to 
them. Samuel’s private thought is distin- 
guished from God’s (1 Sam. xvi. 6, 7). Nathan 
at first approved of David’s purpose to build a 
temple ror the Lord, but afterwards told the 
king that God had forbidden its construction 
(2 Sam. vii. 3). The prophets did not exer- 
cise the prophetic power at all times, but 
when God told them to speak 

From the time of Samuel the office was 
regularly transmitted. Though the prophets 
who are mentioned by name are few, there 
were many anonymous ones (1 Kin xviii. 4; 
2 Kin. ii 7-16). The office seems not to have 
ceased until the death of Malachi At the 
approach and advent of Christ the tongue of 
prophecy was again loosed (Luke i. 67; ii. 
26-38). In the church of the N. T. also there 
were prophets (1 Cor xii. 28). They were 
not an order, like apostles and elders. They 
were men and women (Acts xxi. 9), and they 
were specially illumined expounders of God’s 
revelation. They spake by the Spirit, occa- 
sionally foretold the future (xi. 27, 28; xxi. 
10, 11), and taught and exhorted to great 
edification (1 Cor. xiv 3, 4, 24) Paul ironi- 
cally gives the title to a heathen writer, who 
s0 correctly described the 1mmoral character 
of the Cretans that he had proven himself 
to that extent a mouthpiece of the truth 
(Tit. i 12), 

The call of the prophets came immediately 
from God himself (Amos vii 15). The proph- 
et was aware of a definite moment when 
the call came. Moses was called to his com- 
prehensive work at the bush (Ex iii. 1-1v. 
17). Samuel had a special revelation in his 
youth (1 Sam i 1-15), which was the be- 
ginning of his reception of revelation (i 
19-iv.1) Elisha knew when he was called 
to the office and also when he was qualified 
for the work (1 Kin. xix 19, 20; 2 Kin in. 
13, 14) The vision seen by Isaiah in the 
year that Uzziah died (Is. vi ) has been sup- 
posed by many to have been his original 
call, but it may have been a later experi- 
ence, designed to fit him for a new and 
greater work, like the vision that came to 
the apostle John long after his call (Rev. i. 
10), to Peter at Joppa (Acts x.), to Paul in 
Jerusalem (Acts xxii 17), and like the ex- 
perience of Ezekiel ‘Ezek. xxxiii 1-22) who 
had been called to the prophetic office by a 
vision many years before (i. 1, 4), and of 
Elijah, whose inaugural call is not men- 
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tioned, but who was afterwards commnis- 
sioned at Horeb for a special work (1 Kin. 
xix). Jeremiah knew when he was called, 
and interposed objections (Jer. i. 4-10) 
Hosea refers to the time when Jehovah 
spake at the first by him (Hos. i. 2). In the 
call of the prophets human instrumentulity 
is mentioned but once, namely, in the case 
of Elisha (1 Kin. xix 19). Evidence that 
the prophets were anointed with o11 and in- 
ducted into office has been sought in Ps ev. 
15. But the psalmist 1s speaking of the 
patriarchs. He speaks in the name of God, 
and uses the language of his own time in 
alluding to them as prophets (Alexander, 
Wellhausen ; anointed with the Spinit), or as 
priests, who were anointed ones, and prophets 
(Perowne), or as kings, who also were 
anointed, and prophets (Gen. xx 7; xxili 6; 
Delitzsch ; Baethgen, tribal chiefs equal in 
rank to anointed kings) Is 1xi 1 has also 
been cited, but the anointing there spoken 
of 1s the unctiun of the Spint. The case of 
Elisha has also been appealed to (1 Kin. xix. 
16), where Eliah is told to anoint Elisha to 
be prophet in his room = But there 1s no ev)- 
dence that even Elisha was ever anointed 
with oil. Elijah carried out the command 
by casting his cloak upon Elisha  Figura- 
tively speaking, he anointed Elisha when he 
cast his mantle upon him (ep. 1 Kin xix 15 
with 2 Kin vin. 13, where the command to 
anoint 1s fulfilled by speaking a word). The 
prophet’s cloak was the sign of the prophct’s 
vocation (2 Kin 1. 831i 9, 13-15), so that 
throwing it to him was a symbol of the call 
to the prophet’s office. 

To the prophets’ mode of life there is only 
Incidental allusion. Evidently in most. re- 
spects it was like that of other men. Asan 
appropriate dress for their work a garment 
of hair was frequently worn by them (2 Kin. 
1.8; Zech. xiu.4; cp Mat in 4); net as an 
ascetic’s habit, but as a mourner’s garb, sym- 
bolic of mourning for the sins of the people. 
Sackcloth also was worn for the same pur- 
pose (Is xx.2). The rough garment was not 
worn next to the skin, after the manner of 
ascetics; but was a mantle, cast about the 
shoulders over other raiment For the sub- 
sistence of the prophets wild fruits were at 
their disposal (2 Kin iv 389, Mat iii 4). 

Yontributions were made for their support (1 
Sam. ix 8; 1 Kin xiv. 2,3; 2 Kim ty. 42), 
Hospitality was shown them (1 Kin, xvii. 9; 
xvii 4; 2 Kin iv.8,10) Some were Levites, 
and shared in the Levitical revenues. Some 
had private means; as Elisha and Jeremiah 
(1 Kin. xix 19, 21; Jer. xxx1i. 8-10). Per- 
haps some were supported at court by royal 
bounty, like Gad, the king’s seer, and others 
who bore the same title (2 Sam. xxiv. 11; 1 
Chion, xxv. 5; 2 Chron. xxxv. 15). The 
prophets usually dwelt in houses like other 
men (1 Sam. vii. 17; 2 Sam. xii 15; 1 Kin. 
xiv. 4; 2 Kin. iv. 1,2; v. 9; xxii. 14; Ezek. 
viii. 1). See also PROPHETIC ASSOCIATIONS, 
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Literary activities and duties devolved 
upon the prophets, as histomans and writers 
of prophecy The events of the reigns of 
David and Solomon were 1ecorded in the 
histories of Samuel the seer, Nathan the 
prophet, and Gad the seer, and 1n the proph- 
ecy of Ahiyah.1 Chron. xxix 29; 2 Chron 
ix 29). Events of the reign of Rehoboam 
were written in the histories of Shemaiah 
the prophet and Iddo the seer (2 Chion xii. 
15). and of Jeroboam in the vision of Iddo 
the seer (1x 29), of Abijah in the commentaly 
of Iddo the prophet (x11 22), of Jehoshaphat 
in the history of Jehu, son of Hanan (xx 34 
with xix. 2), of Uzziah first and last and of 
Hezekiah 1n the wiitings of Isaiah (xxvi 22; 
xxxul 32) The four great historical works, 
the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, were classed by the Jews as the 
Foimer Prophets im the canon, and were evi- 
dently written by prophets In the time of 
Isaiah and Hosea the prophets entered upon 
their great careers as writers of prophecy 
They committed their prophetic utterances 
in summary, 01 in considerable detail, or 
as isolated and individual prophecies, to 
writing 

Spiritually the prophets were prepared to 
receive divine communications They were 
holy men, men who were surrendered to 
God’s service and who hved in communion 
with God, men of habitual prayer (like 
Samuel, 1 Sam wn 5; vii 6, xn 233 xv. 
11), who retuned at times to their watch 
tower, that is, composed their minds and 
gave themselves up to quiet contemplation, 
in order to wait for revelation (Is xxi 8; 
Hab. i. 1). Moses withdrew for forty days 
into the quiet and solitude of mount Sinai 
for communion with God, when the pattern 
of the tabernacle was to be shown him 
Occasionally, in the early period, music was 
employed to stimulate devotion and awaken 
rehgious feeling (1 Sam x 5), or to soothe 
the mind and attune the heart for medita- 
tion, when the will of the Lord was sought 
(2 Kin ii, 15). It was perhaps not acci- 
dental that the prophcts were sometimes by 
@ liver’s side and soothed by the steady flow 
or the placidness of the stream, when the 
communication came (Ezek 1 3; Dan x 4), 
and that Samuel heard the Lord speak 
when night had fallen (1 Sam. iii 2-10) 
By these various means the prophet’s soul 
was kept or made ready for the operation 
of the Holy Spirit. God in holding commu- 
nication with men worked in accordance 
with the Jaws of man’s mind. 

There were men who possessed and exer- 
cised the prophetic gift, who were not offi- 
cially prophets. David was a prophet; he 
wrote of Christ; but he was not a prophet 
officially. He was king, and his writings 
were not assigned a place among the pro- 
phetic Scriptures. Daniel had the gift of 
prophecy in an eminent degree; but he did 
not devote his life to teaching the people; he 
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was Officially a statesman and governor under 
Babylonian and Persian kings His writings, 
like those of David, were placed among the 
Hagiographa or sacred writings, and not with 
the works of official prophets. See CANON. 
The Former Prophets and the Latter Proph- 
ets are designations in the Hebrew canon for 
the authors respectively of the historical 
hooks of Jcshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 
and 2 Kings, and of the strictly prophetical 
books beginning with Isaiah. The authors 
were prophets; anonymous in the case of the 
Former Prophets, but named in the case of 
the strictly prophetical hooks. The reason 
was that prophecy, not history, required au- 
thentication The designation does not refer 
to the time when the hooks were composed, 
but to the respective places of these two 
groups of books; Kings, for example, being 
written after Isaiah, but holding a place 
among the Former Prophets. There were 
great prophets, like Elijahand Elisha, who did 
not commit their discourses to writing. They 
are termed oral prophets by modern scholars 
The literary productions of other prophets 
who recorded their prophecies are cited, ex- 
cerpted from, and incorporated in the books 
of the Former Prophets and other Scripture 
(see a foregoing paragraph) 

Of the Latter Prophets, Hosea, Amos, and 
Jonah labored in the northern kingdom, the 
rest exercised their office among the people 
of Judah and Benjamin, either in Palestine 
or in the land of exile Classed chronologi- 
cally, and including Daniel, they are: 1. In 
the Assyriar period, from shortly before the 
accession of Tiglathpileser. 745 B Cc, to the 
decay of the Assyrian power, about 625 B.C, 
Hosea, Amos, and Jonah in the north, and 
Joel, Obadiah, Isaiah, Micah, and Nahum in 
Judah. 2 During the Babylonian period in 
Judah, from 625 B c to the fall of Jerusalem, 
in 587 B c, Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and Zeph- 
aniah. 3 During the exile in Babylonia, 
Ezekiel and Daniel. 4. During the period 
of the restoration, Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi. See Music, NAIOTH. 


Proph’et-ess. 

1. A woman called of God to the prophetic 
office. Deborah was a prophetess (Judg. iv. 
4) The Isiaelites resorted to her for judg- 
ment, and the Lord revealed his will through 
her to the nation (5, 6,14). Huldah also was 
a prophetess. She was consulted by the high 
priest at the command of the king in regard 
to the teaching of Deuteronomy, and she 
declared the counsel of the Lord (2 Kin. 
xxii. 12-20). Four virgin daughters of 
Philip the evangelist prophesied (Acts xxi. 9). 

2. A prophet’s wife, as is probably meant 
in Is, viii. 3. 

Pro-phet’ic As-so-ci-a’tions. 

The presence of a company of prophets at 
Gibeah of God, the home of Saul, 1s men- 
tioned in 1 Sam. x 5. Whether they were 
a wandering band of prophets, going from 
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town to town, or formed a community of 
prophets resident at Gibeah, cannot be de- 
termined. The designation of the place as 
the hill of God was probably derived, not 
from the abode of these prophets, but from 
the high place of worship that was upon 1t 
(verse 5). The word rendered company in 
A V, band in R V., is not the word trans- 
lated company in 1 Sam. xix. 20; and the 
phrase is not definite, but is merely a band 
of prophets 

Samuel dwelt at Ramah (1 Sam. vu. 17; 
xxviii. 3), where he was the head of a com- 
pany of prophets (xix. 18-20). More defi- 
nitely, he was at Naioth, 1n Ramah, a build- 
ing or locality in the town of Ramah inhab- 
ited bv this community of prophets (see 
NaIoTH) Jewish tradition 1s represented 
by the Targum of Jonathan, which renders 
the word Naioth by house of instruction ; 
and this translation has given rise to the 
phrase ‘‘school of the prophets,” with its 
misleading suggestions. The prophets who 
gathered together naturally, indeed, em- 
ployed their leisure in the study of things 
pertaining to God: but there 1s no hint in 
the narrative that they were at school or 
were novitiates in training for the prophetic 
office. The word and the narrative indicate 
that there was at Ramah a community of 
men already endowed with the prophetic 
gift and with power, in co-operation with 
God, spiritually to affect those who came in 
contact with them (1 Sam x 10; xix 20- 
23); who dwelt together at or round about 
Samuel’s house; under his conduct engaged 
in worship, giving utterance in praise and 
exhortation to their exalted religious feelings 
and apprehension of truth (cp prophesying, 
1 Sam. x. 5; 1 Chron. xxv. 1-3), and doubt- 
less standing likewise under his direction in 
whatever other religiousduties devolved upon 
them as prophets The situation may be 
conceived thus: Shiloh, the religious meet- 
ing place of Israel, had been forsaken of 
God The prophets gathered about God's 
great representative and the chief spiritual 
force of the time in order to cultivate their 
own spiritual life in common worship, to 
praise God together as the Spirit gave them 
utterance(1Sam x1x. 20), to engage in united 
prayer in behalf of the nation (x1i 23; xv. 
11 with 35; xvi. 1), and to go forth in com- 
panies for the revival and instruction of the 
people (x. 5, 10). They sought on the one 
hand to benefit themselves by religioys fel- 
lowship, hold prolonged communion with 
God amidst favorable surroundings, and 
thereby not only to satisfy their spiritual 
longings, but also to quicken their spiritual 
apprehension and qualify themselves for 
God’s use of them as his spokesmen; and 
they sought on the other hand to afford a 
center of reformation in the midst of great 
apostasv. 

Two hundred years later, in the northern 
kingdom, prophetic communities made their 
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appearance for a brief while. They were 
probably founded by Elijah, on the model of 
the earlier society under the presidency of 
Samuel. The members were designated sons 
of the prophets. The name denotes that 
they belonged to the prophetic order; just 
as a son of the apothecaries was one who fol- 
lowed the trade of an apothecary, a son of 
the goldsmiths was a professional practitioner 
of the goldsmiths’ art, and sons of the singers 
were members of the singers’ guild (Neh in. 
8, 31; xii. 26) The members of the pro- 
phetic order were called prophets and sons 
of the prophets indifferently, and the word 
of the Lord was revealed to them (1 Kin xx 
35-38, 41; 2 Kin. ii 3,5; ix. 1). The asso- 
ciations which they formed were compara- 
tively large (2 Kin 11 7,16; iv. 42, 43), occu- 
pied a common building or compound (iv 
33, vi 1-4), and were located at Guilgal, 
Bethel, and Jericho (1j. 3, 5; iv. 38) Bethel 
was a prominent seat of idolatrous worship, 
and Jericho was hard by another such place, 
and the establishment of an organized society 
of prophets at them shows that the founder 
intended the prophetic community to be a 
counterpoise to apostate worship and a center 
of reformation. Elijah, and after him Elisha, 
stood at the head of these communities, vis- 
ited them in turn (i1 1, 2, 4; 1v. 38), was 
looked up to with respect and called master 
(vi 5) Elisha was regarded with peculiar 
affection; they desired his presence with 
them, sat before him as having him for their 
president (and perhaps teacher), referred 
their plans and their difficulties to him, and 
were sent fo1th by him to perform prophetic 
functions (1v 38, 40, v1 1-7; 1x.1) Though 
not without revelation themselves they could 
learn much of the will of God from the 
greater prophet, as Miriam and Aaron did 
from Moses (ii 16-18, cp sitting before a 
prophet as equivalent to inquiring of God, 
Ezek wii 1; xiv 1-7; xx 1). The sp:nitual 
condition even of prophets could be pro- 
moted by the use of the means of grace, and 
meditation on God’s law could benefit even 
inspired men of God 

There is no evidence that these societies 
existed after the time of Elisha, neithe: in 
Is. vil. 16 nor in Amos vii 14. Huldah the 
prophetess was not connected with such a 
society ; she did not dwell in the college, as 
the A. V renders, but in the second quarter 
of the city (2 Kin. xx 14, R. V.). 


Pros’e-lyte. 

In the N T., a convert to Judaism. The 
Pharisees compassed sew and land to make 
one proselyte (Mat xxiii 15) The Roman 
poet Horace mentions the trait as character- 
istic of the Jews (Sat i. 4, 142 and 143). Pros- 
elytes were present when the pentecostal 
effusion took place (Acts i1. 10) One of the 
men chosen to look after the poor in the 
early Christian church was Nicoias, a pros- 
elyte of Antioch (vi. 5). They were quite 
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numerous in Antioch (War vii 3, 3). At 
Damascus great numbers of women were 
converts to Judaism (ii. 20, 2). The cham- 
berlain of queen Candace was evidently a 
convert (Acts viil 27), and the royal family 
of Adiabene, east of the Euphrates, adopted 
the Jew’s religion (Antiq. xx 2-4) At 
Antioch, in Pisidia, many proselytes followed 
Paul and Barnabas (Acts xii. 43). The rab- 
bins recognized two orders of pruselytes One 
were proselytes of righteousness They con- 
sented to be circumcised and baptized, and 
to offer sacrifice. They adopted Judaism in 
its entirety. The proselytes of the gate or 
of sojourning were much less advanced. 
They agreed to observe what were called the 
seven precepts of Noah (see NOAH), but de- 
clined to be circumcised or to embrace 
Judaism. 

Prov’erbs, The. 

A poetical book on practical piety. It follows 
the Book of Psalms in the Hebrew collection 
and also in the Greek, Latin, and English 
versions The Hebrew word which has been 
rendered proverb embraces more than a max- 
1m It includes also the fable, the riddle, 
the satire, the parable (Num xxm 7; Is. 
xiv 4; Ezek xvii 2). The several parts of 
the book of Proverbs are 1 Title, 1 1-6, de- 
scriptive of the entire book; declaring the 
purpose of the collection to be “to know 
wisdom and instruction; ... the wordsof the 
wise and their dark sayings,’’ and designat- 
ing 1t the proverbs of Solomon, son of David, 
king of Israel. This title, however, does not 
affirm that the book in all its parts 1s from 
Solomon (ep Ps Ixxii 20,although each psalm 
in the book is not thereby ascribed to David ; 
see titles of Ps xhi.-]) 2 Main contents. I 
Praise of wisdom, i. 7-ix. 18; a didactic 
poem in the form of addresses by a father to 
his son, and specially designed for young 
men II. The proverbs of Solomon, x -xxi1. 
16; maxims arranged in no precise order 
and consisting in each case mostly of two 
contrasted sentences II]. Without formal 
superseription, but which may be called from 
the apening verse, compared with xxiv 23, 
the words of wise men, xxu 17-xxiv 22. 
Ainong these words is a poeni on the drunk- 
ard’s woes Supplemented by the sayings of 
the wise, xxiv. 23-34, including an ode on 
the sluggard. IV. Proverbs of Solomon 
copied out by the men of Hezekiah, xxv - 
xxix.; having all the characteristics of the 
popular proverb, and consisting of pithy 
sentences not only of two, but also of three. 
four, or five parallel clauses each. Three 
appendices: (1) The words of Agur, xxx.; 
enigmatical sayings in which numbers play 
a significant part (2) The words of king 
Lemuel, xxx1. 1-9; maxims on practical life 
addressed to him by his mother. (3) Praise of 
the virtuous woman, xxx1. 10-31; a poem in 
which each of the twenty-two verses begins 
with a letter of the Hebrew alphabet in 
regular order. 


The particular ascription of certain sec- 
tions of the book to Solomon, and of other 
sections apparently to other authorship, 1n- 
dicates that Solomon was not the author of 
the entire work ; and the title of the fourth 
section, ‘‘ These also are proverbs of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezekiah king of Judah 
copied out,” is valid evidence that the book 
of Proverbs did not receive its present shape 
before the reign of Hezekiah The brief 1n- 
troduction (1 1-6) fittingly describes the en- 
tire book, and the poem in praise of wisdom 
(7-ix. 18) 1s not ascribed to Solomon, and 
forms the preface to the proverbs of Solomon, 
which imnicdiately follow, or more probably 
to all the maxims of wisdom which consti- 
tute the remainder of the book. The intro- 
duction and poem may, therefore, be safely 
attributed to the hand and brain of another 
literary man than Solomon, and dated not 
earlier than the reign of Hezekiah The 
second and fourth sections, chap x.—xxi1 16 
and xxv.-xxix., or nearly two-thirds of the 
book, are ascribed to Solomon. The absence 
of a polemic against idolatry has been urged 
as evidence that the proverbs in these sec- 
tions originated or were collected after the 
cessation of the great struggle which the 
prophets carried on with encroaching heathen- 
ism = It may with equal justice be advanced 
as proof that these sections antedate that 
struggle. If the absence of polemic proves 
anvthing, it affords evidence that these pro- 
verbs were collected either before the division 
of the kingdom and the encroachments of 
idolatry, or after the exile, when idolatry had 
lost 1ts attractiveness. The language of these 
sections favors, though it does not establish, 
the ascription to Solomon, for 1t is pure He- 
brew It is free from foreign orthography 
and forms, such as are found in some books 
which were written immediately before the 
exile or subsequently to it. Furthermore 
proverbial literature is very ancient. It 
appeared early among the Hebrews also (1 
Sam. xxiv. 13; 2 Sam. xii. 1; Judg. ix. 7). 
That Solomon composed and collected prov- 
erbs has early attestation (Prov. xxv. 1, 1 
Kin 1v. 32, x 1 seq ; Ecclus. xlvii. 13-17) 
The titles, therefore, which attribute the 
maxims 1n these two sections of the book of 
Proverbs, may safely be regarded as authentic. 


Prov’ince. 

The rendering of the Hebrew and Aramai¢ 
Mdmah, jurisdiction, and the Greek Epar- 
chia, government. 

The young men or servants of the princes 
of the provinces, who fought under Ahab 
against Benhadad (1 Kin. xx. 14), were not 
Israelites (15). They probably served the 
chieftains who ruled various districts in 
Gilead and the Hauran, and made common 
cause with Israel in resisting the encroach- 
ment of the Syrians upon the country south 
of Damascus. 

The provinces of the Babylonian and Per- 
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ian empires were divisions of the realm for 
dmunistrative purposes (Dan ii 49; 1ii. 3) 

Jarius the Great, who as king of Persia, had 
ominion from India to Ethiopia (Herod ni. 
0-94), divided this great empire intotwenty 
overnments called satrapies (i 192; 111 89); 
2e SATRAP. These satrapies or large prov- 
1ces were subdivided into smaller govern- 
1ental districts, which the Jews designated 
kewise by the general term province (Ezra 
111. 36; Neh. ii 7, 9; Esth. ili 12; vni 9; 
p. Herod. iii 120, 128, vi 42; with ui 127; 
. 11, 27, 30; see also Darrus 2). In the 
avs of Ahasuerus these minor provinces 
umbered one hundred and twenty-seven 
Usth. i. 1). During the Persian period 
udah was at first under the jurisdiction of 
1e governor beyond the river (Ezra v 3, 6), 
ut by royal decree 1t was made a separate 
rovince and granted a governor of 1ts own 
i. 63; v. 8). 

The provinces of the Roman empire were 
f two classes, imperial] and senatorial. The 
operial provinces were under the direct and 
le control of the emperor; they compre- 
ended all the frontier provinces which were 
ipposed to need the presence of an army of 
‘cupation to hold them in subjection; they 
ere governed by a military officer called a 
gate, who was appointed by the emperor; 
leir revenues were received by imperial 
rents termed procurators, and were paid 
ito the private exchequer of the emperor 

he smaller imperial provinces, and parts 
‘larger ones like the subprovince of Juda, 
ere ruled by a procurator only. the presence 
' @ legate not being deemed necessary. 
licia (Acts xxiii 34), Galatia, and Syria, 
‘which Judga was a part, were imperial 
‘ovinces The senatorial provinces were 
[ministered by the senate; they did not 
quire to he kept under control by military 
ree; their governor was styled a proconsul 

e was attended by queestors, who received 
eé revenues and paid them into the public 
pasury, which was managed by the senate. 
7prus (Acts xiji 4, 7), Macedonia (xvi. 12), 
thaia (xviii. 12), and Asia (xix. 10) were 
natorial provinces. 


Psalms, Book of. 

A collection of religious poems which were 
ecially employed in the public worship of 
e God of Israel. In Hebrew it is called 
wk of Praises. The title in the English 
rsion is borrowed from the Greek transla- 
m (ep. Luke xx. 42). The general designa- 
m Psalms of David is derived from the num- 
r of psalms, seventy-three in all, expressly 
sribed to David in the Hebrew titles (cp. 
2b. iv. 7). 

The psalms number 150. They are divided 
to five books; in imitation, it is thought, 
the fivefold division of the Pentateuch; 
> footnote, PENTATEUCH. This division is 
cient. It is indicated in the Septuagint, 
d is marked by headings in the Hebrew 
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text. Its existence in the chronicler’s day is, 
however, scarcely evidenced by 1 Chron xvi. 
35, 36, compared with Ps. evi. 47, 48, as De- 
litzsch believes, for the passage in the psalm is 
as probably derived from the words in Chron- 
icles as vice versa. These books begin respect- 
ively with Ps. i., xlii., lxxii1., xc, and cvii. 
Each book is arranged to close with a doxology. 
In the first book all the psalms are attributed 
to David except four (i., ii, x , xxxili.). These 
are so-called orphan psalms; that is, they are 
anonymous. In the Septuagint all except i., 
which is introductory, and ii are ascribed to 
David; x. being united to ix. and xxxiii. 
bearing the title ‘‘To David.” The divine 
name Jehovah is generally employed in the 
psalms of this book. In the second book, of 
the thirty-one psalms the first eight are a 
collection of songs of the sons of Korah. 
Seven are expressly ascribed to them; and 
xlili., whether written by them or not, was 
composed as the conclusion of xlil. This 
group is followed by a psalm of Asaph 

Then comes a group of twenty psalms at- 
tributed to David with the exception of two 
(Ixvi., Ixvii.) Of the two exceptions, how- 
ever, Ixvii. is ascribed to David in the 
Septuagint. The book closes with an anony- 
mous and a Solomonic psalm (1xxi., ]xxii.). 
In this book the divine name is prevailingly 
Elohim, God ; and two psalms duplicate two 
of the first book, substituting the word God 
for Jehovah (liil and 1xx ; ep. xiv. and xl 

13-17) The third book contains seventeen 
psalms. The first eleven are attributed to 
Asaph, four to the sons of Korah, and one 
each to David and Ethan This collection 
of psalms was gathered after the destruction 
of Jerusalem and burning of the temple 
(xxiv 8,7, 8; lxxix 1) The fourth book 
likewise contains seventeen psalms The 
first is ascribed to Moses, two to David ; and 
the remaining fourteen areanonymous The 
Septuagint gives eleven to David, leaving 
only five anonymous (xcii, ¢, cll, CVv., cvl), 
The fifth book has twenty-eight anonymous 
psalms, while fifteen are assigned to David 
and one to Solomon. The ascriptions differ 
considerably in the Septuagint. This col- 
lection was made late, for it includes 
psalms which refer to the exile (cxxvi, 
exxxvii.). It will be seen that the composi- 
tion of the psalms ranges over a long period 
of time. That David was the author of 
psalms is supported by abundant early test:- 
mony, direct and indirect. See DAavip. 

The titles of the psalmsare ancient They 
were not only in their place when the Greek 
version was made, but they were old at that 
time; for musical and other terms which 
occur were not understood bv the trans- 
lators. As they stand, they are not infal- 
ible; Ixxxvili., for example. having two 
titles. The titles have been exposed, like 
the rest of the text of the Old Testament, to 
the ordinary vicissitudes of transmission ; 
and errors have doubtless crept in during 
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the process of copying which must be dis- 
covered and removed by textual criticism. 
In the titles the Hebrew preposition lamed 
constantly occurs. It 1s translated “to’’ m 
the phrase “to the chief musician ”’ (Ps. iv. 
title, in R. V. for), and “fof” in such expres- 
sions as a “psalm of David’ (Ps 111), a 
‘‘Michtam of David” (xvi), ‘‘a psalm of the 
sons of Korah ’’ (xlvii), “a psalm of Asaph ”’ 
(1), “asong of David” (Ixy), ‘‘a prayer of 
Moses the man of God ” (xc ), ‘a prayer of 
the afflicted ”’ (ci1 ), and “a@ psalm of David ”’ 
(x1), ‘a psalm of the sons of Korah ” (xliv ), 
“a psalm of Solomon” (Ixxti ), and simply 
‘of David ” (exxii.), “of Selomon "’ (exxvul.), 
and “for” in ‘a song for the Sabbath day ” 
(xe1i ), “a psalm for the thank-offering ” (c, 
R V margin) ‘The force of this preposition 
in Hebrew speech was manifold In the 
titles prefixed to poems four important mean- 
ings must be borne 1n mind by the inter- 
preter It may denote—1 Possession, be- 
longing to (Ps xxiv. 1, represented by the 
possessive case). 2%. Authorship (Hab ini. 1) 
3 Dedication (Gen. xvi 14, Beer-lahairoi, 
the well [consecrated] to the Living one who 
seeth me; Is vin 1) 4 Intended purpose. 
When the preposition is employed several 
times in a title, 1t may, of course, be used 
each time in a different sense (Ps iv, ren- 
dered for, of, in A. V. to, of; xvii, for, of, of, 
unto; Is. v 1, for or to, and touching). The 
simple phrases ‘‘of David” (Ps x1), “of 
Asaph” (Ixxx1.), and the Hebrew order of 
the words ‘‘of David, a psalm’”’ (Ps xxiv.), 
“of the sons of Korah, a Maschil” (xliv.), 
“of the sons of Korah, a psalm” (xlvii ), 
suggest that the word psalm or Michtam or 
prayer (1v., XV1, XVil.) 18 an epithet descrip- 
tive of the poem, and in these and similar 
cases might be separated by a comma or 
other punctuation from the prepositional 
phrase that follows, thus ‘a psalm; of 
David,” ‘“‘a song; for the Sabbath day.” 
Further, the preposition seems often to refer 
to a collection to which the particular psalm 
originally belonged, as in the phrase ‘‘ of the 
sons of Korah’”’ This clue leads to the be- 
hef that the similar phrase ‘‘of David” re- 
fers to a collection prepared by David. 

The book of The Psalms, as at present con- 
stituted in the Old Testament, was the hymn 
book of the second temple Its rich devo- 
tional songs were also sung in private gather- 
ings for the worship of God (Mat. xxvi. 30; 
see PASSOVER). Like modern hymn books, 
it was composed of the hymns of the ages, 
and in many cases the source from which 
these psalms were derived is stated in the 
titles. From these itappears that there were 
collections in use before the present Psalter 
was compiled. 1 The collection of David. 
Seventy-three psalms of the completed Psalter 
belonged originally to this earlier book of 
praise, according to the notes in the Hebrew 
text (iii.-1x., X1.-xxxll, xxxiv.—xh., li.-Ixv., 
lxviii.-lxx., Ixxxvi., ¢1 , cil1., evi1l.—cx., cxx1i, 
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CXXiv., CXXXI1, cCxxxill., cxxxviii.-cxlv.). 
In the Greek version the note 1s not found 
with exxii. and cxxiv., and occurs with 
xXxxiil, xlin, Ixvii, Ixxi, xci., xc1.-xcix., 
civ , and ¢xxxvui., n addition to the psalms 
provided with 1t m the Hebrew text. In 
this collection a number of psalms were pro- 
vided with a prose introduction stating the 
occasion ; and all that had this preface, or at 
least thiuteen of them, were taken over into 
the completed book of The Psalms (in., vi1., 
xvi, xxxiv, hh, In, hv, Ivi, lvii, lix., 
Ix , Ixin, cxli). No psalm of the com- 
pleted Psalter has an introduction of this 
kind, except those that are marked ‘‘of 
David.’ To judge from the name, from the 
definite ascription of the authorship to David 
by means of a relative clause in the title of 
certain psalms thus marked (vn, xvi ), 
from David's known possession of poetic 
gifts, and from the ancient testimony to his 
interest im the musical service of the sanc- 
tuary (see DAVID), this collection was formed 
by David, and was the psalm book of the 
temple in pre-exilic times Piobably it con- 
tained both sacred poems of David's own 
composition and psalms selected by him from 
various sources; and 1t would be quite in ac- 
cordance with the history of hymnody if 
this collection of sacred songs, used by many 
generations in public and private worship, 
received additions of appropriate hymns as 
time went on, yet retained its original title 
of Prayers of David (Ps. lxxi. 20) Is not 
the present book of The Psalms, although it 
contains sacred poems written after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, 
nevertheless often entitled the Psalms of 
David ? (see first paragraph). When the con- 
tents of this Davidic collection were com- 
bined with other collections each of its 
psalms was marked as taken from the book 
ot David Whitings of prophets, priests, and 
poets who lived before the Babylonian exile 
survived that calamity, and it is not surpris- 
ing that a body of religious songs should 
have outlived the catastrophe and been ulti- 
mately incorporated in the new hymnal. 
2 A collection used by the sons of Korah, a 
familysome of whom wereofficially connected 
with the sanctuary as singers (see KORHITE). 
Eleven psalms are attested as having be- 
longed to this collection (xhi, xliv.—xlix., 
Ixxxlv., Ixxxv., lxxxvii., Ixxxvil.). 3. A 
collection arranged by Asaph or members of 
his family, who were official musicians and 
singers at the sanctuary (see ASAPH). Twelve 
psalms are known to have belonged to this 
body of hymns, and in all the divine name 
kept prominent is God (1, lxx1ii.—lxxxiii.). 
Besides these three collections there were 
many fugitive hymns which in course of 
time received the approval of the religious 
authorities for use 11 public worship. But 
the three primary collections supply two- 
thirds of the psalmody admitted into the 
completed Psalter 
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After these collections had been formed 
three minor groupings of psalms came 
into existence 1. By culling mainly from 
the three primary collections a group of 
psalms was assembled in which the prom1- 
nent thought is God in the fulness of his 
attributes (xl -Ixxxni.). Because the word 
God, in Hebrew Elohim, predominates, these 
psalms are sometimes designated Elohistic 
The group contained the collection of Asaph, 
perhaps the whole of it, consisting of twelve 
numbers, seven Korahite psalms, about a 
score from the psalter of David, and one 
from a book of Solomon’s. It was made for 
the purpose of meeting a felt need in the 
worship; and it included, first, psalms that 
were written originally in adoring contem- 
plation of God, 1n the fulness of the concep- 
tion; and, secondly, psalms in which the 
divine name, if 1t was not originally God, 
was Jehovah, and was changed to God or Lord 
in order to adapt the psalm to the special use 
(ep xiv with hi, and eviii.1-5 with Iv 7 
11, Jehovah being changed to God or Lord 
or vice versa). Scarcely an Elohistic psalm 1s 
found in the Psalter outside of this group 
(consider xc.), The group was given a place 
as a whole, and, so far as known, without 
diminution of number, in the completed 
Psalter; but the division of the Psalter into 
five books cut it in twain 2 A collection 
of fifteen psalms was formed from various 
sources, mostly from fugitive pieces, and en- 
titled Songs of Ascents. It, too, was kept 
intact in the final arrangement of the 
Psalter. 3. Further, and mainly from the 
three primary collections, a selection was 
made by the chief musician. It contained 
fifty-five psalms which appear in the com- 
pleted Psalter, namely, thirty-nine from the 
collection of David, nine from that of the 
suns of Korah, and five from that of Asaph, 
with one or two from anonymous sources 
(1xvi. and lxvu1., unless the latter 1s Davidic, 
see Septuagint). To these fifty-five the Sep- 
tuagint adds the xxxth, from David's collec- 
tion The prayer of Habakkuk was also in- 
cluded (Hab 11i 19). All the psalms in the 
present Psalter that are provided with musi- 
cal directions once belonged to this collec- 
tion. Not all the psalms that once had a 
place in it, however, have musical notes 
This latter fact, rather than the former, 1n- 
dicates a collection ; since the musical notes 
might conceivably be mere instructions to 
the director of the temple music and account 
for the mention of him. The fact that a 
psalm had belonged to the chief musician’s 
collection is noted in connection with it in 
the completed Psalter. 

Internal evidence for the date of a psalm 
may come from several sources 1 Diction 
and grammatical constructions The inquiry 
along these lines demands caution in view 
of the limited amount and scope of the 
literature available for comparison, the 
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words enforced on the poet by the insistent 
call for synonyms in the parallelism of 
Hebrew verse (cp. Ps. xix. 2-4), the vocabu- 
lary of poetry, which is characteristically 
rich in unusual words and constructions, and 
the dialects among the Hebrews in Palestine 
with their different content of words and 
forms (cp. Judg.v.; 1 Kin xvu -2 Kin vin , 
Hosea; Jonah) 2 Historical events and 
conditions reflected in the psalm. Unless an 
occurrence of known date 1s exphatly men- 
tioned (Ps exxxvii ), the evidence 1s incon- 
clusive; for a suitable occasion which 15 
famaliar to the modern interpreter (as for Ps 
xlvi1 the deliverance fiom Sennactherib) may 
not have been 1n the mind of the psalmist 
atall The critical question must ever be 
Are the terms of the description so specific 
as to determine the event with certainty and 
render negligible the consideration of other 
similar crises? 3 The stage of religious de- 
velopment which the psalm reveals. The 
argument from this source is apt to turn on 
theories regarding the date of the documents 
contained in the Pentateuch or of other Old 
Testament literature, or on opinions about 
the insight into spiritual things and the 
depth of religious experience possessed by 
earnest men in the early days of the mon- 
archy. There are writings, however, which 
are acknowledged by all schuols of criticism 
to be some of them earher than David, others 
contemporary with him, and yet others not 
later than the eighth century These wiit- 
ings afford a common, though limited, ground 
on which to discuss the extent of the relig- 
1ous knowledge and experience of individual 
men. 4 The fact that the speaker in the 
psalm, who uses the pronoun of the first per- 
son singular or plural, in many instances 
represents the community, and 1s not the 
psalinist voicing his own personal emotions 
The individualization of the nation, how- 
ever, was common from the earliest times to 
the latest 1n Isiae) It is found in the Ten 
Commandments and their preface, and fire- 
quently in the prophets Hence its employ- 
ment in a psalm js practically no aid towards 
determining the date of composition (cp. first 
person singular, Deut vil. 17; vi1.17;1x 4, | 
Is. xu. 1,2; Jer. in 4; x 19, 20; xxxi. 18,19, 
Hos, vill. 2; x11 8; x11.10; Mic.ii 4. More- 
over, these various criteria determine the 
date of those sections only towhich they apply 
(Ps xix 7-14; h 18, 19),and do not necessarily 
fixthe date of the entire psalm. The cautious 
investigator discovers that in many cases a 
negative result only 1s attainable, namely, 
that sufficient reason does not exist for deny - 
ing the authenticity of the title; or the out- 
come of the inquiry, stated positively, may 
be that the contents of the psalm are suit- 
able to the occasion attested by the title. 
Technical terms used are Neginah, astringed 
instrument, and its plural Neginoth; and 
Nehiloth, wind instruments (1v, v., Ixi). 


draughts upon the common Semitic stock of , Terms probably musical: Alamoth, maidens, 
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perhaps 1aaiden or treb’e voices (xlIvi ; 1 
Chron. xv. 20); Gittith, a cither of Gath, 
perhaps, or a march of the Gittite guard 
(viii., Ixxxi., Ixxxiv.); Selah, an orchestral 
interlude or a change from pzano to forte 
(iii. 2), Sheminith, the eighth (vi.; xii.; 1 
Chron. xv. 21). Terms indicative of the 
character of the psalm : Maschil, a didactic or 
reflective poem (xxxi1., and twelve others) ; 
Michtam, perhaps epigrammatic (xv1, lv1- 
lx ); Mizmor, a lyric poem, regularly trans- 
lated psalm (1i., et passim), Shiggaion, 
probably a wild dithyrambie (vii , Hab in. 
1) Other terms are understood to indicate 
familiarmelodies Aeleth hash-Shahar, hind 
of the dawn (xx1i.); Jonath elem rehokim, 
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or, changing the pronunciation of the second 


word, the dove of the distant terebinths , 


(lvi ); Mahalath, heaviness (lin, Ixxxvin ), 
Muth-labben (1x.) ; Shoshannim and Shoshan- 
nim Eduth and Shushan Eduth, lilies the 
testimony (xlv, Ix, Ixxx) The songs of 
ascents or degrees were probably designed 
for pilgrims goimg up to Jerusalem. 


Psal’ter-y. 

The usual rendering of the Hebrew Nebel, 
when a musical instrument 1s intended. In 
four passages it 1s translated viol (Is. v_ 12, 
in R V_ lute; xiv. 11, Amos v 23, vi 5). 
Nebel is doubtless the Greek nabla, which 
was reputed to be of Sidonian origin, and 1t 
is usually translated hy this Greek word in 
the Septuagint (1 Sam. x 5, 2 Sam vi 5,1 
Chron, xin 8; xv. 16,20) The body of the 
instrument was made of wood (2 Sam. v1. 5, 
2 Chron. 1x 11), or, later, of metal (Antiq 
vii 3,8). The strings were of gut (minim), 
and their number in the common instru- 
ment is unknown, but in a special vanety 
they were ten (Ps. xxxin. 2; xen 3). It 
was tuned to the soprano register (1 Chron. 
xv 20) It could be carried about while it 
was played (1 Sam. x 5; 2Sam. vi. 5). The 
name psaltery, which 1s occasionally given 
to this instrument in the Septuagint (Ps 
xxx 2; lvii. 8), has heen thought to iden- 
tify 1t with the santar of the Arabs; but the 
history of the santsr and its name seems 
to be as follows: The Assyrians used a 
musical instrument consisting of a long, 
low, horizontal body over which strings 
were strung It was played witha plectrum. 
See illustration under Music. The Greeks 
adopted 1t as the twenty-stringed magadis 
and the forty-stringed eprgoneion. Later the 
magadis received the name psalterion, and 
was apparently borrowed with its new name 
from the Greeks by the Arameans (Dan. 11. 
5, if p*sant*rin does not represent a ditferent 
instrument here) and by the Arabs. By the 
latter it was called santi. In the hght of 
this probable history of the santer, the 1den- 
tity of 1ts name with psaltery is seen not to 
identify 1t with the Hebrew rebel. The 
tradition regarding the nebel indwates that 
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it was a kind of harp Josephus says that 
the difference between the kinura [Hebrew 
kinnor, harp] and the nabla was that the 
former had ten strings and was played with 
the plectrum, while the latter had twelve 
notes and was played with the hand (Antiq. 
vii. 12, 3). According to Eusebius, the psal- 
terion was called nabla by the Hebrews and 
had the metallic sounding-board above ; and 
Augustine on Ps xiii. describes it as having 
the sounding-board above the strings, and 
not below as 1n the cither, the strings of the 
psaltery being stretched between a curved 
arm and the drum or resonance box in which 
it terminates above Isidorus and Cassiodorus 
describe the psaltery as triangular 1n shape, 
like the Greek letter delta. If they do not 
confound it with the trigonon, which had a 
triangular frame, and if they correctly give 
the shape of the psaltery, 1t appears to have 
resembled the upright harp which Assyrian 
musicians carried while they played it See 
illustration under Music The original form 
of the sounding-board and the arm probably 
bore resemblance to a skin bottle and its 
neck, and obtained for the musical instru- 
ment its name of nebel, bottle. It was one 
of the instruments which the company of 
prophets whom Saul met were playing when 
he came m their way (1 Sam. x. 5), and one 
of those used at David's removal of the ark 
to Jerusalem (2 Sam vi. 5). When he per- 
manently organized the instrumentalists into 
an orchestra for the sanctuary, some were 
appointed to perform on the psaltery (1 Chron. 
xv 16, 20, 28; xvi 5, xxv. 1, 6); and it was 
subsequently in continual use for divine wor- 
ship (2 Chron v 12). It was played also at 
festive gatherings (Is. v.12; Amos vi 5). It 
was often combined with the harp(1Sam x. 5; 
2Sam v1.5; 2 Chron ix. 11, Ps ]xxxi. 2; 


cvni. 2). For its use in the sanctuary, see 
MUsICc. 

Ptol-e-ma’is. See AccHo. 

Ptol’e-my. 


The name borne by all the male rulers of 
Egvpt of the house of Lagus, which began 
with Ptolemy Soter, one of the generals of 
Alexander the Great, and lasted until the 
Roman conquest of Egypt and the death of 
Cleopatra. The early Ptolemies, especially 
the first three, were wise and efficient rulers 
and raised Egypt to a high position of power 
and influence. They held many foreign pos- 
sessions, among which were Pheenicia, Cele- 
syria, Cyprus, and Cyrenaica, and fora while 
Palestine. They patronized art, letters, and 
science, and raised Alexandria, their capital, 
to be the leading university center of Grecian 
culture. They were fnendly to the Jews, 
encouraging them to settle in Alexandria, 
granting them special privileges and giving 
to many of them high civil and military 
positions. 

The later rulers of this house were, how- 
ever, weak and wicked. Wars with their 
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neighbors were frequent, revolts on the part 
of their people at home became common, 
incest and the murder of relatives were well 
known in the palace, and the loss of all the 
foreign possessions heralded the loss of the 
throne itself 

Three of the rulers of this line and sev- 
eral men of humbier rank are mentioned in 
the Books of the Maccabees - 

1. Ptolemy IV., called Philopator. He was 
suspected of causing the death of his father, 
and his first act on coming to the throne was 
the murder of his mother and younger 
brother. His whole reign was a series of 
debaucheries and crimes. Encouraged by 
the weakness and profligacy of Ptolemy, 
Antiochus III., king of Syria, made war on 


Ptolemy Philopator. 


him with a view to wresting Phenicia from 
Egypt, but was utterly defeated by the 
Egyptian army at the battle of Raphia, 217 
B.c (3 Mac i 1-5). After this battle, Ptol- 
emy sacrificed in Jerusalem, but being pre- 
vented from entering the holy of holies, at- 
tempted to assassinate all the Jews in Alex- 
andria in revenge. A somewhat fanciful ac- 
count of this is found in the Third Book of 
Maccabees. He died in 205 BR. c. 

2. Ptolemy VI , called Philometor, began to 
reign in 181 B.c., at the age ofseven, under the 
regency of his mother, Cleopatra. He reigned 
for some years alone and for some years 
conjointly with his brother, Physcon, called 
Ptolemy VII. Later, the kingdom was di- 
vided between them, Physcon ruling over 
Cyrene and Libya, and Philometor over 
Egypt and Cyprus. His generals invaded 
Syria and socame intocontact with Antiochus 
Epiphanes, by whom they were completely 
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defeated at Pelusium 171 B.c. Cyprus also 
was taken by Antiochus, and Alexandria 


would doubtless have fallen but for the in- 
terference of the Romans, who began at that 
time to exercise a quasi protectorate over 
Egypt. Philometor interfered frequently in 
the affairs of Syria, siding one time with the 
pretender Alexander Balas (1 Mac. x. 51-57) 
and afterwards with Alexander’s rival, De- 
metrius Nicator (xi 1-18). While engaged 
in battle in Syria, he fell from his horse, and 
died shortly afterwards from the effects of 
the injury, 145 B. c. Ptolemy showed special 
favor to the Jews. It was by his permission 
that Onias built a Jewish temple at Leon- 
topolis copied after the temple at Jerusalem 

3. Ptolemy VII, Physcon, also called 
Euergetes, was first co-regent avith his 
brother Philometor, 170-164 B c., but after 
the death of the latter reigned alone, 145- 
117 B. c. He is sometimes reckoned as 
Ptolemy VIII., his nephew Eupator, son 
of Philometor. reigning for a few days after 
his father’s death. The early part of his 
reign was a series of crimes against his own 
family and such debauchery as alienated 
and disgusted his subjects, who revolted sev- 
eral times. Like his predecessors, he inter- 
fered in the affairs of Syria, lending aid 
first to Zabinas, and then against him. He 
is mentioned (1 Mac. xv 16) as in corre- 
spondence with Rome, and it is probably he 
who is meant 1n 1 Mac. i. 18. ; 

4, Ptolemy, a general of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes (2 Mac iv. 45; v1 8; vill. 8). He took 
part in the expedition which Lysias organized 
against Judas Maccabeeus (1 Mac. in. 38). It 
is possible that he is identical with Ptolemy 
Makron (2 Mac. x. 12), who, first served 
Ptolemy Philometor in Cyprus, then passed 
into the service of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
later into that of Autiochus Evpator. Fall- 
ing into disfavor with the latter, he ended 
his life by taking poison, 164 B.c 

5. Ptolemy, son-in-law of the high priest 
Simon. He murdered his father-in-law and 
two of his brothers-in-law in the stronghold 
of Dok, near Jericho (1 Mac. xvi. 11 seq.). 

Pu’a. See PUVAH. 

Pu’ah. 

One of the Hebrew midwives who dis- 
obeyed the command of the Egyptian king 
to . the male children at their birth (Ex. 
i, 15). 

For others called Puah in the English ver- 
sions, but which 1s a different word in He- 
brew, see PUVAH. 


Pub‘li-can. 

A farmer of the Roman taxes and customs. 
In place of appointing revenue officers to 
raise fixed taxes from the community, the 
Romans and their deputy princes like the 
Herods were accustomed to put up to auction 
the privilege of farming the public revenues, 
or some specified part of them, in the several 
provinces, cities, towns, and districts. Those 
who bid at the auction were necessarily 
wealthy men or representatives of wealthy 
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companies; for they undertook to pay a 
given sum into the treasury (in publicum), 
and they were obliged to give security to the 
government for the sums they promised to 
pay. In some cases they in turn sold the 
right of farming portions of the revenue to 
subcontractors, in others they engaged a 
number of subordinate agents to do the 
actual work of collecting the taxes They 
themselves were generally Romans of eques- 
trian rank, while their subordinates, of 
course, were of inferior dignity. The sub- 
ordinates or actual collectors of the taxes 
and customs are called publicans in the 
English version of the N. T. It was under- 
stood that the farmers were to repay them- 
selves for their labor and the risk they had 
undertaken by taking from the taxpayers a 
fraction more than they paid over to the 
zovernment. No proper means were adopted 
to prevent that fraction from assuming great 
proportions. With a few honorable excep- 
tions, the publicans, great and small, were 
extortioners (cp. Luke iti. 12, 13; xix. 8). 
They were unpopular among all classes in 
the provinces, except, perhaps, with the 
Roman governors, who often received part 
of the plunder for conniving at the oppres- 
sions practiced. Sometimes the subcontrac- 
tors, and in most cases the subordinate tax- 
gatherer, in the conquered countries be- 
longed to the native population Thus 
Zaccheus, a Jew, seems to have been sub- 
contractor for the 1evenues of Jericho (Luke 
x1x 1, 2),and Matthew, or Levi (also a Jew), 
apparently a tax collector paid by the farmer 
for the revenues of Capernaum (Mat ix 9: 
Mark ii 14; Luke v. 27) It added to the 
unpopularity of the Jews who accepted oflice 
as the agents of the Roman publicans, or 
themselves became farmers of the revenue 
from particular towns, that they raised taxes 
for a foreign and heathen government. They 
were not admitted into society ; nay, it was 
considered disreputable for anyone to be 
their friend and associate. It was one of 
the charges brought against our Lord that 
he ate with publicans and sinners (Mat 1x. 
10-13) and that he was their friend (xi. 
19). He honored them by choosing one of 
their number as an apostle (ix. 9; x 3). 
Quite agreeing with popular opinion as to 
the low moral state of the average publican 
(v. 46, 47; xviii. 17), he still invited them as 
freely as he did others into the kingdom of 
God. His kindness touched their hearts, 
and not a few of them were baptized (xxi. 
31, 32; Luke iii. 12; vii. 29; xv. 1: xviii. 
13, 14). He introduced a penitent publican 
into his parable of the Pharisee and thé pub- 
lican (9-14). 

There is no passage in the N. T. in which 
publican signifies the keeper of a public 
house. 


Pub’li-us. 
The chief man and a land owner on the 


island of Melita, when Paul was there. He 
entertained the apustle and his companions 
for three days. He was rewarded; for Paul 
by prayer and the laying on of hands cured 
the father of Publius of fever and dysentery 
(Acts xxviii. 7, 8). His name suggests that 
he was a Roman; and his title, which is also 
found in inscriptions relating to Malta, seems 
to mean that he was the highest Roman of- 
ficial on the island. 


Pu’dens (bashful, modest] 

A Christian at Rome who joined Paul in 
sending salutations to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 
21). In an inscription found 1n that capital, 
a man of the same name and perhaps the 
same as he 1s stated to have been a servant 
of Tiberius, or Claudius. The facts that in 
the letter to Timothy Pudens, Linus, and 
Claudia go together, and the poet Martial, 
who went to Rome about a p. 66 and abode 
there’ many years, mentions three persons 
bearing the same names, have suggested that 
the poet may have referred to Paul’s three 
friends. Ifso, Pudens was an Umbrian, who 
became a centurion and was sent on military 
duty to the remote north, and Claudia was 
the wife of Pudens and apparently of Brit- 
ish origin, being probably the daughter of 
king Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus, men- 
tioned in a Latin inscription found at Chi- 
chester 1 A D 1723 With the sanction of 
king Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus, a man 
named Pudens gave the site at Chichester for 
the erection of a temple by a guild of car- 
penters. 


Pu‘hites. 


Pul. 

1 An African country and people. The 
latter are coupled with Tarshish and Lud, 
apparently all three being skillful in archery 
(Is Ixvi 19) One opinion 1s that Pul is the 
island of Phile on the Nile in Upper Egypt 
on the confines of Ethiopia. It is, however, 
more probably a copyist’s error for Put (q v.). 

2. A king of Assyria; see TIGLATH- 
PILESER. 


Pulse. 

Leguminous plants or their seeds, specially 
peas and beans, which are eminently nour- 
ishing On these Daniel and his companions 
desired to be fed (Dan. i. 12,16, R. V margin, 
herbs). Parched pulse is mentioned in 2 
Sam xvii 28, but the word pulse is plausibly 
supplied by the translators; it is not in the 
original. 


Pun’ish-ment. 

The penalty due for sin inflicted for the 
satisfaction of justice. So Adam, Eve, and 
Cain were punished by God. Punishment is 
not inflicted for the good of the offender. 
The destruction of the men of Sodom for 
their wickedness was not intended to benefit 
them. The execution of the murderer does 
not aim at his reformation. Chastisement, 
not punishment, is intended to reform the of- 
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fender. Nor is punishment primarily inflicted 
with a view tothe prevention of crime, al- 
though thisisa greatend. The civil authority 
enforces law by penalty for the protection of 
the state, since purely moral considerations, 
such as the inherent righteousness of an act 
or the sense of justice, fail to prevent men 
from violating the rights of others. Deter- 
ring the evil-disposed was an object in the 
infliction of punishment which the Mosaic 
law had in view, but 1t was not the principle 
on which the law was based (Deut. xui. 11; 
xvii. 13; xix 20; xxi. 21). If the preven- 
tion of sin were the main end, justice would 
be merged into benevolence toward the citi- 
zens of the state. Yet the chief end of pun- 
ishment 1s not to restrain the criminal from 
further crime nor to deter others from doing 
similar acts of violence. Sin ought to be 
punished irrespective of the effect which the 
punishment may have in preventing others 
The indignation which men feel toward the 
offender himself, when they witness a flagrant 
act of wrongdoing, such as murder, oppres- 
sion, or cruelty, and the demand which they 
instinctively make for his punishment show 
that they discern guilt in the sinner, and 
that they do not think in the first instance 
of the need of deterring others from the 
commission of like crimes. The wrongdoer 
is punished because he deserves to be. So, 
under the Mosaic law, the state must execute 
justice and punish the offender, or be held 
guilty of participating in and condoning the 
crime (Lev. xx. 4,5; Num xxv. 4,11; Deut. 
xxi. 8; Josh. vii. 11-15). The people must 
cleanse Jehovah’s land from the blood of 
murder. The execution of the murderer 
was an expiation of the land (Num. xxxv. 
33, 34; Deut. xx1. 8). 

The majesty of the law is maintained only 
when the punishment bears an adequate pro- 
portion to the crime committed, neither too 
little nor too much. The penalty need not 
be, and seldom is, an exact equivalent. The 
penalty for theft is not the restitution of the 
stolen property nor its exact value in money 
Enforced restitution does not clear the thief 
Law has been violated, guilt incurred, and 
punishment is demanded. 

The laws of the Hebrews were stern, but 
the punishments were not cruel. In rare cases 
the family of the criminal was extirpated by 
the immediate act of God or by his express 
command (Num. xvi. 32, 33; Josh. vii. 24, 
25; 2 Kin. ix. 25, 26); but this extent of 
punishment was recognized as extraordinary ; 
it was not appointed by the law as the pre- 
scribed penalty for any crime, and the law 
expressly forbade that fathers should be 
punished for the children (Deut. xxiv. 16). 
For a special case of impurity, the heinous- 
ness of which was aggravated by the relation 
of the party concerned to the sanctuary of 
God, and for incestuousness of peculiar ab- 
horrence, the penalty was burning with fire 
(Lev. xx. 14; xxi. 9; cp. Gen. xxxvui. 24) 
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But there was no cruelty involved Th 
guilty ones were not burnt alive; they were 
first stoned to death, and then their bodies 
were consumed by fire (cp. Josh. vu 15, 25, 
see also Deut. xx1 22, 23). The hand of a 
woman who had used it in a shameless act 
to assist her husband in his struggle with an 
adversary was cut off (Deut. xxv. 11, 12) 
Was this undue severity? Retahation for 
bodily injury, when inflicted willfully and 
not in a quarrel, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
was legalized. So it was by ancient Greek 
law and by the Roman laws of the twelve 
tables. In the later Jewish law (Antiq iv 
8, 35), and perhaps 1n the earlier law as well, 
a ransom 1n lieu of the maiming might be 
accepted by the injured person This ex- 
emption was based on Ex xxi. 29, 30 on the 
principle that, since in so great a matter as 
the infliction of death by one’s ox, a fine 
might take the place of the surrender of the 
owner’s life, in all lesser cases of injury a 
fine might also be accepted In its humanity 
the Hebrew administration of justice com- 
pares favorably with Roman methods Un- 
like Roman law. the Hebrew penal code 
did not authorize the punishment of the 
parricide by scourging him to the effusion 
of blood and then sewing him up im a sack 
and drowning him; nor did it sanction the 
torture of witnesses, who were slaves, and 
of accused persons to extract testimony (Acts 
xxii 24; see DEACONKSs), the punishment 
of the condemned by stocks and cruel scourg- 
ing (Mat. xxvii. 26; Acts xvi. 24; War un. 
14, 9), the mockery of those about to be exe- 
cuted (Mat xxvn 27-31), crucifixion (26, 32, 
44; Antiq. xvil 10, 10), condemnation of 
criminals to fight with each other as gladia- 
tors or with wild beasts (1 Cor xv. 32, War 
vi 9,2, vii 2, 1), scourging to death, starv- 
ing to death (see PRISON), and burning to 
death, not infrequently by clothing the vic- 
tim in a shirt steeped in pitch and setting 1t 
on fire 

The Hebrew law did not rudely abolish 
established usage, even when custom fell 
short of the standard erected by God (see 
SLAVE, CONCUBINE, DIVORCE) ; it recognized 
the people’s hardness of heart (Mark x. 5); 
but it brought custom under law, checked 
excesses, reformed abuses; it took solemn 
account of man’s conception of right and 
justice as prevalent in that age, guarded 
against vengeance and vindictiveness, satis- 
fied the sense of justice, and thus maintained 
the august majesty of law; and it set higher 
standards before man and was @ distinct ad- 
vance toward perfection. The form of puni- 
tive justice was further determined by the 
essential idea of the theocracy, which re- 
quired that not only crimes against the state 
and society, but also violations of religious 
ordinances should be punished. The relation 
of the Israelites to their divine King re- 
sulted in God’s punishing sin when man 
failed to do so,and 1n God’s reserving to him- 
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self the right to punish certain specified sins, 
e g., to inflict childlessness (Lev xx. 4-6, 20, 
21) Furthermore, the administration of 
justice was a matter in which the entire 
community was concerned, and consequently 
the people participated in its execution. 
The people stoned the criminal condemned 
to death. 

The offenses mentioned in the penal law 
were 

1. Violation of the religious duties of 
the covenant. There were (1) capital offen- 
ses, which the human tribunal punished with 
death They were five: sacrifice to idols 
Ex xxi 20; Lev. xx. 2; Deut xiji. 6-17; 
Xvll_ 2-7), sorcery, professed intercourse with 
a familiar spirit, soothsaying (Ex. xxu 18; 
ev xx 27), profanation of the Sabbath 
(ix xxx 14, 15, xxxv. 2), blasphemy (Lev. 
xxiv 10-16), and false prophecy, whether 
uttered in behalf of heathen deities or in 
the name of Jehovah (Deut xii). 1-5; xvin 
20) The penalty was death by stoning In- 
stances of the infliction of the death penalty 
on persons charged with these offenses are 


recorded in the history; for sacrificing to . 
idols (2 Kin x 18-25; xi 18; xxi. 5, 20), | 


for exoreising the dead (1 Sam xxvni 3, 9), 
for profaning the Sabbath (Num. xv 32-36), 
for blasphemy (1 Kin xxi 13), for uttering 
false prophecy (xvin 40; xx 27, 28). (2) 
Offenses punishable by cutting off the offen- 
der from his people. They endangered cov- 
enant institutions and the fundamental ordi- 
nances of worship They were refusal to 
receive circumcision, the sign of the cove- 
nant (Gen xvu 14), neglect of the passover, 
the covenant sacrifice, and consumption of 
leavened bread during the feast of unleav- 
ened bread (Ex. xii 15; Num. ix 13), per- 
formance of work and refusal to fast on the 
day of atonement (Lev. xxin. 29, 30), use of 
hlood or fat for food, since they belonged to 
sacrifice and atonement (vii 25-27, xvn 14), 
offering elsewhere than at the sanctuary 
(xvil 4), slaughtering sacrificial animals with- 
out making a peace offering, and eating the 
peace offering after the prescribed limit (vii. 
18, xv1i 9; xix 8), use of the holy anoint- 
ing oil and the incense for common purposes 
(Ex xxx 33, 38), neglect to purify one’s self 
from defilement, and eating sacrifice in an un- 
clean condition (Lev xx1i 3; Num xix 20). 
The punishment of cutting off is in some 
instances accompanied by the death penalty 
or by threat of divine judgment. When ac- 
companied by the death penalty, the execu- 
tion of the offender was committed to man. 
The threat of divine judgment reserved the 
infliction to God himself. The question 
whether the punishment of cutting off in all 
cases implied death, even when the death 
penalty was not expressly annexed, has given 
rise to much debate. The phrase has been 
interpreted to mean excommunication, as 
rabhinical writers understand ; or loss of the 
rights belonging to the covenant: or death, 
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which in breaches of the ritual was intended 
to be commuted to banishment or deprivation 
of civil rights, or death in all cases, either 
invariable and without remission, or else 
voidable by repentance and use of the means 
of propitiation for ceremonial defilement. It 
probably means expulsion from the fellow- 
ship of Israel or, as 15 otherwise stated, the 
congregation of Israel (Ex. xii. 15, 19; Num. 
xvi 9, xix. 13), and, whether specifically 
stated or not, includes divine intervention 
for the extermination of the evil-doer (Gen. 
xvu 14 with Ex iy, 24: Lev. xvii. 10; xx. 
3, 5, 6; xxiu. 30). Accidental breach or 
mere neglect did not involve this dire pun- 
1shment. Only when a person offended with 
high hand and showed bold contempt for the 
law was he cut off from his people (Num. xv. 
30, 31) 

2 Unchastity. (1) Abomunations that de- 
file the people and the Jand. The penalty 
was death They were adultery and the se- 
duction of a betrothed virgin, not a slave 
girl (Lev. xx 10, Deut. xxn. 21-27), unnat- 
ural lust, both beastiality and sodomy (Ex. 
xxi 19, Lev. xx 13, 15, 16), incestuous re- 
lations with mother-in-law or daughter-in- 
law (11,12, 14) Unchastity on the part of 
a priest’s daughter, since 1t defiles at the same 
time the tather who was set apart to holy 
service, was punished not only by death, but 
also by burning the body (xxi. 9). (2) Un- 
clean, but less repugnant, conjugal relations 
were punished hy cutting the offenders off 
from their people or by childlessness (Lev. 
xx. 17-21). (3) The hand of a woman, 
which was used in a shameless and unchaste 
act to distress the adversary of her husband, 
was to be cut off (Deut xxv. 11, 12). (4) Un- 
chastity which is neither adulterous, un- 
natural, nor incestuous The seduction of a 
virgin entailed marriage, the payment of the 
usual price for a wife, and 1n certain cases a 
fine (Ex xxi 16,17); and the ravisher was 
obliged to mairy the maid and pay her father 
fifty shekels, and forfeited the night of di- 
vorce (Deut. xxn 28, 29) 

3. Insubordination to the constituted au- 
thorities The penalty was death (1) Im- 
piety toward parents: striking or cursing 
father or mother (Ex. xxi 15,17; Lev. xx. 
9), incorrigibility coupled with habitual 
drunkenness (Deut. xxi. 18-21). (2) Re- 
fusal to submit to the decree of the priest or 
judge (xvii 12) (3) Treason, which is not 
treated 1n the law, but, according to the his- 
tory, was punished by death and confiscation 
of property (1 Sam. xx. 31; xxii. 16; 2 Sam. 
xv1.4, xix. 29; 1 Kin. 11. 8, 9, xxi. 13, 15). 

4, Crimes against the person, life, charac- 
ter, and property ofanother (1) Willful mur- 
der and mani-stealing were punished by death 
(Ex. xx1.12,16; Deut. xxiv. 7); see MURDER. 
(2) Bodily injury, inflicted intentionally 
or through carelessness, was punished accord- 
ing to circumstances by compensation or re- 
tallation, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
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tooth (Ex. xxi. 18-36). (3) A false witness 
incurred the penalty of the crime for which 
the accused was on trial (Deut. xix. 16, 19), 
and a false accusation against a young wife’s 
honor was punished by chastisement, a fine 
of 100 shekels, and forfeiture of the right of 
divorce (xxii. 13-19). (4) For injury to prop- 
erty the law required, according to circum- 
stances, either simple compensation or a fine 
paid to the owner and amounting to several 
times the value of the stolen goods (Ex. 
xxii. 1-15). 

The punishments recognized by the Mosaic 
law were death, chiefly by stoning, and in 
extreme cases the burning or hanging of the 
body ; chastisement, the stripes not to exceed 
forty (Deut. xxv. 3); retalation, compensa- 
tion, which is scarcely a punishment, and 
fine; forfeiture of mghts; and in a special 
case the loss of a hand. Death was some- 
times inflicted by the sword, spear, or arrow, 
but without the forms of Hebrew law and in 
extraordinary cases (Ex. xix. 133 xxxil 27; 
Num. xxv. 7; 1 Kin 13. 25). The sword of 
the magistrate did not symbolize Hebrew 
judicial authority. Imprisonment, chains, 
and stocks were used by the authority of 
piiests and kings, but they were not an in- 
stitution of the early days of the Hebrew 
nation (Ezra vii. 26; Jer. xx. 2; Acts v 40). 


Pu’non [perhaps, darkness or fog] 

A station of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness not long before their arrival in Moab 
(Num. xxxiii 42, 43). Probably the small 
town called Phainon by Eusebius, m the 
desert east of mount Seir, between Petra and 
Zoar; cp PINON 


Pu’rah, in A. V Phurah [hough] 

The servant, doubtless armor-bearer, of 
Gideon (Judg vii 10, 11). 

Pu-ri-fi-ca‘tion. 

Under the Mosaic law these were of four 
kinds: 1. Purification from uncleanness con- 
tracted by contact with a corpse (Num. xix. ; 
cp v. 2,3), not a carease (Levy v 2) For 
this purpose the ashes of a heifer were re- 
quired, a female animal as in the case of the 
sin offering for the common people It was 
necessary tor the heifer to be red, the color 
of blood in which the life resides, to he 
without blemish, and never to have been 
used in the service of man It was slain 
without the camp, its blood was sprinkled 
toward the sanctuary, and the carcase was 
burned together with cedar, hyssop, and 
scarlet. The ashes were gathered and pre- 
served without the camp. When needed, 
they were minglea with living water; and a 
clean peison, with a bunch of hyssop, 
sprinkled them upon the unclean on the 
third and seventh day. It only remained 
for the defiled to wash his clothes and bathe, 
in order to be ceremonially clean. The de- 
filement of a Naziite, whose consecration 
had been interrupted by contact with a 
corpse, was of greater moment. for he was 


specially dedicated to ceremonial purity. 
After a wecek’s sepaiation, on the seventh 
day he shaved off his hair, the sign of his 
vow. On the eighth day he brought the 
same offerings as a man who had been defiled 
by an issue or as a mother might after child- 
birth (Num. vi 9-12). A guilt offeiing fol- 
lowed (ver. 12), preparatory to his reinstate- 
ment asa Nazirite, cp. the guilt offering of 
the leper 

2. Purification from uncleanness due to an 
issue (Lev. xv ; ep. Num. v. 2,3). On the 
seventh day after recovery, the unclean per- 
son after bathing 1n living water and wash- 
ing the raiment was clean ; and on the eighth 
day he repaired to the sanctuary and offered 
two doves or young pigeons, one for a sin 
offering, the other for a burnt offering Un- 
cleanness due to contact with a person having 
an issue, or with anything rendered unclean 
by such a person, was in ordinary cases 
cleansed by a bath, the uncleanness remain- 
ing until evening (Ley. xv. 5-11). 

3. Puritication of amother after childbirth. 
After the days of uncleanness, which were 
seven for a man child and fourteen for a fe- 
male child, were over, those of purification 
followed, during which she touched no hal- 
lowed thing, lest she defile it, and for the 
same reason was forbidden access to the 
sanctuary. For a son these were to continue 
thirty-three, and for a daughter sixty-six 
days, after which she brought a lamb of the 
first year or, 1n case of poverty, two pigeons 
or two doves for a burnt offering and a young 
pigeon or dove for a sin offering (Lev. xu. 8; 
Luke i1, 21-24) 

4. Purification of the leper (ev. xiv ). 
The candidate for purification presented him- 
self on the appumnted day at the gate of the 
camp, later at that of the city The priest 
killed a clean bird, holding 1t so that the blood 
flowed into an earthen vessel of living wate1. 
He made a sprinkler by binding a bunch of 
hyssop with a scarlet cord on a cedar handle, 
and dipped the sprinkler and a living bird 
into the bloody water, sprinkled the person 
undergoing purification, and released the 
bird; see AZAZEL This much of the ritual 
was also performed in purifying a house of 
leprosy. The candidate was then pronounced 
clean: and having washed his clothes, shaved 
off all his hair, and bathed, he might enter 
camp or city, but must remain outside of his 
habitation seven days On the seventh day 
he again washed his 1aiment, shaved and 
bathed, and was clean On the eighth day 
he appeared at the sanctuary with two male 
Jambs and a ewe lamb of the first year or, if 
his means were limited, with one lamb and 
two doves or pigeons, togther with a meal 
offering and a measure of 011) One he lamb 
was taken for a guilt offermg The priest 
put some of its blood on the candidate's right 
ear, right thumb, and right great toe. He did 
likewise with some of the oi], after sprink- 
ling a little of 1t before the Loid, and poured 
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the rest on the candidate’s head. The cere- 
mony was completed by offering the remain- 
ing lambs or pigeons for a sin offering and a 
burnt offering. 


Pu’rim [from Persian pur, a lot; or per- 
haps Babylonian pur or bur, a stone). 

A Jewish festival, instituted to celebrate 
the deliverance of the exiles in Persia from 
the wholesale massacre of their race planned 
by Haman He had cast pur, or a lot, to as- 
certain a favorable day for carrying out his 
scheme The festival was kept on the four- 
teenth and fifteenth days of the month Adar, 
approximately February (sth ix. 20-28). 
In 2 Mac xv 36 it is called the day of Mor- 
decai Josephus mentions that in his time 
all the Jews 1n the inhabited world kept the 
festival (Antiq xi 6,13) Some have thought 
that the feast of the Jews mentioned in John 
v. 1 was that of Pumm; but the statement 
that Jesus went up to Jerusalem 1s opposed 
to this view, for Purim was celebrated 
throughout the land, and only at three great 
feasts was a visit to Jerusalem compulsory. 
Purim was not one of the three From the 
time of its mstitution 1t has enjoyed great 
popularity amongthe Jews. The celebration 
has assumed a fixed form. The 13th of Adar 
they keep as a fast day. In the evening, 
which is the beginning of the 14th day, they 
assemble in their synagogues After the 
evening service the reading of the book of 
Esther is begun. When the name of Haman 
is reached, the congregation cry out, ‘ Let 
his name be blotted out,” or “The name of 
the wicked shall rot,” while the youthful 
worshipers spring 1attles The names of 
Haman’s sons are all read 1n a breath, to 1n- 
dicate that they were hanged simultaneously. 
Next morning the people repair again to the 
synagogue, and finish the formal religious 
exercises of the festival and then devote the 
day to mirth and rejoicing before the 1.o1d, 
the wealthy giving gifts to the poor The 
keeping of the Purim festival on the 14th of 
Ada: from age to age is a strong argument 
for the historic character of the imcdents 
recorded 1n the book of Esther See ESTHER. 


Purple. 

A color which in ancient and modern usage 
comprehends violet and all the hues inter- 
mediate between violet and crimson In 
ancient times it included crimson and other 
reds (Pliny, Hist Nat 1x 61,62; Mark xv. 
17 with Mat xxvui 28). Purple raiment was 
costly, and consequently its use was the priv- 
ilege of the rich exclusively It was worn 
by persons of wealth and high official posi- 
tion (Esth. vii 15; ep Mordecai’s elevation 
to office, 2; Prov. xxx. 22, Dan. v 7; 1 
Mac. x. 20, 62, 64; 2 Mac 1v. 38; ep 31; 
Luke xvi. 19; Rev. xvii. 4), and especially 
by kings, as by the kinglets of Midian (Judg. 
viii 26). Indeed, it was a sign of royalty 
(1 Mac. viii. 14; Homer, Iliad, iv. 144), and 
was put on Jesus in mockery of his claims. 


Rich cloths of purple were used as coverings 
for the seats of princely palanquins (Song 
iii. 10), awnings for the decks of luxurious 
ships (Ezek. xxvu. 7), and drapery for idols 
(Jer. x. 9). It was largely employed in the 
hangings of the tabernacle (Ex xxv. 4; 
xxvi. 1, 31, 36), and in the garments of the 
high priest (xxviii. 5, 6, 15, 33; xxxix. 29). 
The Jews interpreted the color symbolically 
(War v. 5, 4). 

Purple dye was obtained from various kinds 
of shell fish (1 Mac. iv. 23; War v. 5, 4), and 
was yielded by a thin liquor, called the 
flower, secreted by a gland in the neck. The 
amount yielded by each fish was very small, 
much labor was required to collect it in 
quantity, and the price was correspondingly 
great. The larger purples were broken at 
the top to get at the gland without injuring 
it, but the smaller ones were pressed in mills 
(Pliny, Hist Nat ix 60). Two species of 
Murer were used by the ancient Tynians, 


Murex trunculus. 


Murex trunculus and Murex brandaris, and 
yielded crimson. The Murex 1s common 
throughout the Mediterranean Sea, but the 
shade of color varies with the coast. 


Purse. 

A bag for carrying money (Luke x. 4; xii. 
33; xxll 35), which, however, was not a 
necessity, as money was often carried in the 
girdle (Mat. x 9, R. V. margin). The purse 
or common treasury of the disciples was in 
charge of Judas (John xn. 6; xii. 29, R. V 
margin, box); the same word was used to 
describe it as that which designated the 
chests for offerings at the temple. Before 
coins came into use, pieces of silver and gold 
of various sizes and shapes were tied im a 
bag or in the girdle, or rings of the precious 
metal were strung on a cord (Gen. xlii. 35; 
Prov. vii. 20), and weights and scales were 


Put 


carried for weighing out the desired quantity 
(Deut. xxv. 13; Mie. vi. 11) 


Put, in A. V. Phut in Gen. x. 6; Ezek. 
xxvll. 10; xxxviil. 5, margin. 

A people related to the Egyptians (Gen. x 
6), and the country inhabited by them. The 
prevalent opinion 1s that the name denotes 
Libya in whole or in part. It 1s mentioned 
in association with Egypt and other African 
countries, especially with Lubim (Nah. iii. 
9) and Lud (Ezek. xxvu. 10; and Is. Ixvi. 19 
in Septuagint; between Cush and Lud, Jer. 
xlvi.9; Ezek. xxx. 5); it is rendered Lib- 
yans by the Septuagint in Jeremiah and Ezek- 
1el; 1t is also identified with Libya by Jo- 
sephus (Antiq. i. 6,2); and the western part 
of Lower Egypt is called in Coptic Phaiat. 
Another view is strenuously defended by 
Ebers and Brugsch, which connects Put with 
Punt. Punt lay south or southeast of Cush, 
and is commonly identified with the Somali 
country in Africa, east of the straits of Bab 
el-Mandeb, and on the adjacent coasts of Asia, 
near Aden, 1n Arabia. 


Pu-te’o-li [little wells]. 

A seaport in Italy which Paul’s vessel 
reached the day after 1t had been at Rhegium. 
The apostle found Christians there, and en- 
joyed their hospitality (Acts xxviii 18). 
Founded in the sixth century B. c, 1t was 
originally called Dicsarchia, and was the 
ordinary landing place of travelers to Italy 
from Egypt and the East (Antiq xvii 12,1; 
xvi. 7,2; Life 3). It was on the southern 
shore of the bay of Naples, near the site 
where the modern city of that name now 
stands. Its old name of Puteol: still exists, 
little changed, as Pozzuoli1 The whole 
region round 1s volcanic, and the crater of 
the Solfatara rises behind the town. 


Puth’ites, in A. V. Puhites. 

A family in Kuinath-jearim (1 Chron. 
li. 53). 

Pu’ti-el [probably, afflicted by God]. 

Father-in-law of Eleazar, Aaron’s son (Ex. 
Vi 25). 

Pu/vah and Puah; instead of first form 
A. V. has Phuvah (Gen. xlvi. 13), Pua (Num. 
XXvVi. 23). 

1. A son of Issachar and founder of a 
tribal family (Gen. xlv1. 13; Num. xxv. 23; 
1 Chron. vii. 1). 

2. A man of Issachar, son of Dodo, and 
father of the judge Tola (Judg. x. 1). 

Py’garg. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Dhushon, 
treader or leaper, the name of a clean animal 
(Deut. xiv 5). The pygarg of the ancients 
was a white rumped antelope. It seems to 
have been the addax (Antilope addar, or 
Addaz nasomaculaius). The horns, which ex- 
ist in both sexes, are twisted and ringed. It 
has a white patch on the forehead, and the 
hinder parts are grayish-white. It 1s about 
the size of a large ass. It 1s a native of north- 
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eastern Africa (cp. Herod. iv. 192), but its 
range extends to the southeastern frontier of 
Palestine. 

Pyr’rhus. 

The father of Sopater (Acts xx. 4, R. V). 


Q. 


Qoph. See Kopu. 

Quail. 

A bird which the children of Israel twice 
during their journeyimg near Sinai provi- 
dentially had for food in great abundance. 
In the wilderness of Sin the birds covered 
the camp on one evening (Ex. xvi. 12, 13) ; 
at the graves of lust they were driven by 
the southeast wind from the sea, and fell in 
vast quantities in and around the camp, 
lying 1n places three feet deep (Num. x1 31- 
34; Ps Ixxvui. 26-31) Each time it was 
the spring of the year. The bird was called in 
Hebrew s‘lav, and the similarity between the 
Hebrew word and the Arabic salwdé, a quail, 
proves that to be the bird intended. It 1s 


Quail (Coturnix dactylusonans) 


the quail of Europe, not of America, is 
called Coturniz dactylisonans, or communis, 
and is placed in the Tetraonide or grouse 
family, and the Perdicinx, or partridge sub- 
family. It is the smallest species of the 
partridge type, being only about 74 inches 
long. Its general color is brown, with buffy 
streaks above and buff below. It is migra- 
tory, arriving 1n Palestine from the south in 
immense numbers in March, and going south- 
ward again at theapproach of winter. Quails 
fly rapidly and well, and take advantage of 
the wind, but if the wind changes its course, 
or the birds become exhausted from long 
flight the whole immense flock is apt to fall 
to the ground, where they lie stunned (cp. 
Antiq. in. 1, 5). In this condition they are 
captured in great quantities on the coasts 
and islands of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
Israelites spread the quails, which they could 
not eat at once, round about the camp (Num. 
x1. 32) in order to dry them 1n the sun and 


Quartus 


ee the Egyptians did with fish (Herod. 
ll. ) 

Quar’tus [fourth]. 

A Corinthian Christian who joined with 
Paul mm sending a salutation to the church of 
Rome (Rom. xvi. 23). 

Qua-ter’ni-on. 

Four united persons or things; a guard of 
four soldiers (Acts xn. 4). Four quaternions, 
2 ¢., four companies, each of four soldiers, 
sixteen in all, were set to look after Peter 
when he was 1n prison at Jerusalem. each 
quaternion discharging the duty for one 
watch of three hours During the night 
watches, two soldiers slept with the apostle 
in his cell, while the other two mounted 
guard before the door. 


Queen. 

The consort of a king, or @ woman who 
reigns by her own right. Vashti and Esther 
were queen consorts (Esth. i 9; 1.22). Even 
after the death of the king her husband, the 
queen, especially 1f mother of the new mon- 
arch. retained respect and influence (2 Kin. 
x. 13); for the practice of polygamy made 
the position of even the chief wife pre- 
carious, and at any time the king might capri- 
«iously promote over her head some one of 
her rivals; but the queen mother, 2 e, the 
mother of the king, had an unalterable rela- 
tion to the monarch, and was often the most 
poteut female personage. Three queens reg- 
nant or women who occupied the throne are 
mentioned inScripture: Athaliah, who, after 
perpetrating a massacre of the seed royal, 
usurped the throne of Judah; the queen of 
Sheba (1 Kin. x. 1-13; 2 Chron ix. 1-12); 
and Candace, queen of the Ethiopiars (Acts 
viii. 27). The last two, it is believed, came 
to their high dignity in a perfectly legitimate 
way. 

The queen of heaven was a false divinity, 
in honor of whom the Jews in Jeremiah’s 
time made cakes, burnt incense, and poured 
out drink offerings (Jer. vi1. 18, xliv 15-30). 
She was probably the Phenician goddess 
Ashtoreth (q. v.), partly the moon and partly 
the planet Venus personified. 


Quick’sand. 

A sandbank which moves, quick being used 
in the nearly obsolete sense of living. The 
quicksands of which the sailors on board 
Paul's ships were afraid (Acts xxvii 17), 
and which were the terror of ancient mari- 
ners, were two in number, the Greater 
and the Lesser Syrtis, the former consti- 
tuting the southeastern, and the latter the 
southwestern part of that great indenta- 
tion in the north African coast south of 
Sicily The Greater Syrtis, now called the 
gulf of Sidra, curves inward on the Afncan 
coast for about 126 miles, and measures 
264 miles between the two promontories 
at its mouth. It is shallow, and full of 
yuicksands. The Lesser Syrtis does not run 
30 far inland. At its mouth it measures 
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about 69 miles from the island of Kerkenna 
on the north to that of Jerba on the south. 
It is dangerous to navigate, owing to its 
winds and tides. It is now called the gulf 
of Cabes. 


Qui-ri/ni-us, in A. V. Cyrenius ; the former 
being the original Latin name, the latter the 
modification it underwent among the Greeks. 

A Roman who became governor of Syria 
(Antiq. xviii. 1, 1). Under him an enroll- 
ment was made which led Joseph to go with 
Mary his espoused wife to Bethlehem. This 
visit to Bethlehem took place in the reign of 
Herod the Great, at the close of the year 5 or 
beginning of 4B c Theenrvliment was not a 
local affair, but was made 1n pursuance of a de- 
cree of the Roman emperor Augustus that all 
the world should be taxed. This was the first 
enrollment made when Quirinius was gov- 
ernor of Syria (Luke nu. 1-5, R V.). Quin- 
nius was twice sent as legatus Augusti, i. e., 
governor, to Syria. His first administration 
fell somewhere between 7and2B Cc. During 
1t he carried on the war with the Homona- 
denses of Cilicia, probably sharing the official 
duties and title with Varus, who was gov- 
ernor of Syma from 7-4 B ¢ Thus Varus 
directed the civil business of the province 
while Quirinius conducted its military and 
foreign affairs (cp the dual administration 
of Vespasian and Mucianus) Quirinius was 
proconsul of Asia in 3-2 B.c,1f the Tivoli 
Inscription 1s correctly interpreted by Ram- 
say, and he was legatus August: for Syria the 
second time A D 6-9 The first enrollment 
was conducted in the Jewish manner, by 
tribes and families The second, made in 
A. D 6-7 after Judea had been incorporated 
into the Roman empire, was resented as a 
mark of servitude and occasioned disturb- 
ances, stirred up by Judas, a Galilean (Acts 
v. 37; Antiq xvun 13,5; Waru.8,1) Luke 
connects the first enrollment with Quirinius, 
without mentioning Varus, because it was 
commonly spoken of as the first enrollment 
under Quirinius in distinction from the not- 
able enrollment under him which gave rise 
to the tumults 

A brief biographv of Quirinius is furnished 
by Tacitus(Annal 111.48) Hesays: ‘‘ About 
this time he [the emperor Tiberius] asked 
the senate that the death of Sulpicius Qui- 
rinius [which occurred in A. D 21] might be 
celebrated by public obsequies. Quirinius 
was in no way related to the old and patri- 
cian family of the Sulpici, but was born at 
Lanuvium, a municipal town. Asa reward 
for his military and administrative services, 
he obtained the oflice of consul under Augus- 
tus {in 12 B c.], and soon afterwards the 
honors of a triumph for having taken the 
strongholds of the Homonadenses in Cilicia. 
While attending Caius Cesar as rector, when 
the former obtained Armenia, he paid court 
to Tiberius, who was staying at Rhodes. 
Tiberius mentioned the fact in this letter, 


Quiver 
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praised him for his good offices, and accused 
Marcus Lollius of being the autbor of the 
depravity of Caius Cesar and his animosity 
But to other people the memory of Qui- 
rinius was by no means dear, because of 
his persistence 1n the trial of Lepida [his 
wife, whom he had convicted of adulteries, 
polsonings, and treasonable dealings, but who 
yet succeeded in gaining the compassion of 
the people], and also of his sordid avarice in 
his old age, although very powerful.” 


Quiv’er. 

A case for containing arrows (Is xlix. 2; 
Lam i1i.18). The Assyrian archers on foot 
carried the quiver on the back, with the 
opening usually at the nght shoulder, but 
archers who fought from chariots hung the 
quiver at the side of the vehicle; see illus- 
tration under Bow and Ram. The Egyp- 
tians also slung the quiver across the back, 
but they seem to have allowed it to hang 
horizontally and to have drawn out the 
arrows from beneath the left arm 


R. 


Ra’a-mah, in R V once Raama (1 Chron. 
i. 9), the Hebrew spelling in this instance 
(shaking, quivering, trembling]. 

Collective name for a Cushite people, asso- 
ciated with Sheba (Gen. x 7; 1 Chion i 
9). Men of the two tribes brought precious 
stones and gold to the markets of Tyre 
(Ezek xxvii 22) Raamah 1s mentioned in 
inscriptions of Sheba as a place near Ma‘in, 
in southwestern Arabia 


Ra-a-mi’ah |trembling caused by Jcho- 
vah]. See REELAIAH 


Ra-am/’ses. See RAMESES. 


Rab’bah, in A V_ twice Rabbath (Deut. 
iii. 11; Ezek xx1 20), the Hebrew form when 
joined with a following word [great, 7. e , the 
capital]. 

1. A city on the southern tributary of the 
Jabbok, 23 miles east of the nearest point 
on the Jordan It was the chief city of 
the Ammonites In the war which was 
waged against the children of Ammon to 
avenge the disgrace put upon the ambassa- 
dors of David, Abishai drove the Ammonites 
into Medeba (1 Chron. xix 7-15) The next 
spring Joab besieged Rabbah. During a sally 
from the gate, Uriah the Hittite was killed 
That part of the city lying between the citadel 
and the river, and called the city of waters, 
fell into the handsof Joab, but the citadel 
held out David was then sent for to com- 
plete the conquest and associate it with his 
name. He did so, treating the vanquished 
inhabitants with cruel severity (2 Sam. xi. 
1; xii. 26-31; 1 Chron. xx. 1-3). In time the 
Ammonites recovered the city. Judgments 
were denounced against it by Jeremiah 
(xlix. 2-6) and Ezekiel (xxi. 20). It was 


embellished by Ptolemy Philadelphus (285~- 
247 B. C.), and in his honor named Philadel- 
phia, though the old name never ceased to 


be used by the natives. Philadelphia was 
the eastern limit of Perea (War. iii. 3, 3) ; 
and it was the southernmost of the ten cities 
of the Deeapolis The commercial highway 
between Damascus and Arabia which skirted 
the desert passed through the city, and there 
was also a trade road from Philadelphia by 
way of Gerasa and Pella to Scythopohs. The 
city was once the seat of a bishopric, and 
among the chief ruins are those of a church. 
As in various other cases, the more modern 
name has lapsed, and ‘Amman, a curtailment 
of Rabbath Ammon, has taken its place. 

2. A city, with dependent villages, in the 
hill country of Judah (Josh. xv. 60). Per- 
haps its site is the rum Rubba, about 14 
miles west by south of Bethlehem. 

Rab’bath. See RABBAH. 

Rab’bi, and Rabbont. 

A doctor, teacher, or master; a respectful 
term applied by the Jews to their spiritual 
instructors (Mat. xxi 7; John i, 38). The 
later Jewish schools are said to have had 
three grades of honor: rab (master), the 
lowest; rabbi (my master), the second; and 
rabboni (my lord, my master), the highest 
of all. When John wrote, the termination 
which denotes my had lost its especial sig- 
nificance as a possessive pronoun, for John 
explains rabbi and rabboni as meaning 
simply master (John i. 38; xx. 16). 

Rab/bith [multitude]. 

A frontier village of Issachar (Josh. xix. 
20). Conder doubtfully identifies it with the 
present village of Raba, among hills 8 miles 
south of mount Gilboa, and 7 southeast of 
Jenin. 

Rab-bo’ni. See RABBI. 

Rab’-mag. 

A title of high office, horne hy Nergal- 
sharezer, a chef officer in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
army (Jer. xxxix.3) Four explanations 
have been offered, none of which rests on a 
sure foundation 1. It denotes the chief of 
the Magi. According to this view, the 
Median and Persian religious caste was in- 
fluential in Babylonia in the reign of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, who had a Median princess for 
his wife, and its head man accompanied the 
army. The Magi are, however, ealled in 
Greek Maqoi, singular Maygos. which appears. 
in Semitic as Maqushn, not as mag 2. It is 
the Hebrew modification of rubé tmqa, ex- 
alted prince, a title which Nabuna’id ascribes 
to his father and which Nebuchadnezzar 
assumes. The word fmqa is not well under- 
stood, and its long initial vowel is a strong 
argument against its identity with maq. 3. 
It represents rab mahht, chief prophet or 
soothsayer, who appears from this passage in - 
Jeremiah to have accompanied the army, as 
did the augursof Rome. 4. Since mah denotes 
@ prince, as does rab, the combination prince- 
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wince 1s the title for a high military official. 
Sut such a title seems scarcely distinctive. 


Rab’-sa-ris [rah sha reshu, chief who 1s 
1ead, the latter part being modified to suit 
he Hebrew ear into suis, eunuch], 

An ofheial title. A rab-saris accompanied 
she armies of Sennacherib and Nebuchad- 
nezzar (2 Kin. xvii. 17; Jer xxxix 3) The 
officer at Nebuchadneszzar's court, who 1s 
called master of the eunuchs in the English 
version and whose title is given m Hebrew 
as rab sarisem, perhaps, held the same office 
(Dan. i. 3). 


Rab’sha-keh [Assyrian rab shak, head 
oficer, general] 
itle of a military official, associated with 
the tartan and the rab-saris of Sennacherib in 
command of an expedition against Jerusalem 
(2 Kin, xvii 17) On this occasion he con- 
ducted the parley with the ofhaals of Heze- 
kiah (19, 26, 27, 37), and was perhaps head 
of the expedition (xix. 8). 


Ra’ca. 
An Aramaic term reka’, worthless: an ex: 
pression of contempt (Mat v 22). 


Ra’‘cal, in A V Rachal [trade, commerce] 

A place in Judah to which David sent some 
of the recovered spoil of Ziklag (1 Sam. xxx, 
29) Site unknown. 


Race. See GAMES. 
Ra’/chab. Sce RAHAB. 
Ra’chal. See RACAL. 


Ra’chel, in A. V. once Rahel (Jer xxx 
15) [ewe]. 

The younger daughter of Laban. She was 
possessed of much personal beauty, and Jacob 
fell in love with her at first sight, when he 
met her at the well near Haian, 1m Meso- 
potamia, where she was wate1ing her flock 
As he possessed no propeity and it was cus- 
tomary to pay the parents a price tor the 
bride, he served her father seven years for 
her, and then, bemg cheated by the substi- 
tution of the elder sister, Leah, who was 
much less highly tavored, served another 
seven for the younger maiden, the only one 
who had gained his affections He mained 
her also (Gen. xx1x. 1-30), and she became 
the mother of Joseph (xxx 22-25) and Ben 
jamin, dying when the latter was born 
(xxxv. 16-18) She was buried a little to 
the north of Ephrath, better known as Beth- 
lehem. The grave was situated at a place 
which a traveler from Bethel would reach 
before he came to Bethlehem Jacob erected 
a pillar to mark the spot. This pillar long 
remained (19, 20). It was near Zelzah (1 
Sam. x. 2) The reputed situ was alluded 
to by Jerome and the Bordeaux pilg1im in 
the fourth century, and 1s accepted as cor- 
rect by Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans. 
The erection called Kubbet RAhil, tomb of 
Rachel, 1s a small building lke a mosque, 
with » dome. It hasan open apartment to- 


ward the east and a small enclosure toward 
the west The present structure 1s of no 
great antiquity. 


Tomb of Rachel. 


The prophet Jeremiah represents Rachel 
as weeping for her children, the descendants 
of her son Joseph, the people of Ephraim 
and Manasseh who were in captivity (Jer. 
xxx1 15, cp 9, 18) At Ramah was her 
voice heard : not because the prophet foresaw 
that the captives of Judah and Benjamin 
would he brought to Ramah after the fall of 
Jerusalem before being led into exile (xl. 1), 
for Rachel 1s not weeping over the Jews; but 
either because a town called Ramah was 
perhaps near Rachel’s grave (cp 1 Sam. x. 2, 
and RAMAH 2), or more probably because 
Ramah was a height in the territory of 
Rachel’s remaining children, the descendants 
of Benjamin, and near the border of de- 
populated Ephraim, whence the desolation 
of the land was visible This picture which 
the prophet drew of weepmg Rachel found 
fulfillment in the slaughter of the innocents 
at Bethlehem in the land of Judah (Mat n. 
18), although the descendants of Leah, not 
Rachel, wept Rachel looking on the wasted 
land of Ephraim, and bewailing her slain and 
exiled children, was witness that the process 
had begun which termmated in the posses- 
sion of the promised land by foreigners, the 
occupation of the throne by an Edomite, 
and the slaughter of Leah’s children mn the 
endeavor to slay the legitimate king and 
destined saviour of all Israel, Ephraim, Ben- 
jamin, and Judah ahke The meture of 
Rachel found more than a counterpart in 
the sorrow of the women of Bethlehem It 
found completion, and it found renewed 
realization Rachel wept again, this time 
with Leah Rachel’s hope for the return of 
her children to the Lord their God and David 


Raddai_ | 


their king (Jer. xxx. 9) was bound up in 
Leah’s yearning for that son of David in 
whose days Judah should be saved and Israel 
dwell in safety (xx. 6). Rachel’s cry was 
the first wail of that lamentation which con- 
tinued through the centuries and was heard 
at Bethlehem when a foreign king, in hos- 
tility to the son of David, legitimate king 
of the Jews, was able to send armed men to 
the city of David and slay the children 
The process begun when Rachel first wept 
was being completec. The prophetic pic- 
ture was finding final fulfillment. 


Rad’dai [cutting under, subjugating]. 
A son of Jesse, and brother of David (1 
Chron. un. 14). 


Ra’gau. See Rev. 
Ra-gu’el. See REUEL. 


Ra’hab I. [ferocity, insolence, violence] 

A poetical name for Egypt (Ps. Ixxxvii 4; 
Ixxxix. 10; Is xxx 7, R V., 11.9) In Is. 
li. 9 1t. 1s parallel with dragon ; see DRAGON 
In Job. 1x 13; xxvi 12, R V, especially, 
some interpreters understand a sea monster, 
and some even discern an allusion to the 
Semitic myth of the sea monster Tiamat 
who attempted to reduce the ordered uni- 
verse to chaos, but was subdued by the 
sun-god Marduk. This interpretation 1s not 
necessary, but 1t is possible. The inspired 
poets and prophets might, of course, borrow 
the creations of fancy to illustrate truth, cp. 
LEVIATHAN. 


Ra‘hab II., in A V. of N T once Rachab 
(Mat. 1.5) [broad]. 

A harlot whose house was on the wall of 
Jericho. She harbored the spies sent by 
Joshua to explore the citv, hid them when 
they were searched for, and, finally, let them 
down by a cord on the outer side of the wall, 
so that they escaped to the Israelite 
camp (Josh 11. 1-24). When Jericho 
was taken, Rahab and her family 
were spared, and incorporated with 
the chosen people (vi. 22-25; Heb. 
xi 31; James ii. 25). It was prob- 
ably she who became the wife of 
Salmon and the mother of Boaz, 
and a link in the chain of ancestry 
both of king David and of our Lord 
(Mat. i. 5). 

Ra’ham [affection, tenderness] 

A man of Judah, family of Hez- 
ron, house of Caleb (1 Chron. ii. 44). 


Ra’/hel. See RAcHEL. 
Rain. See YEAR. 
Rain’bow. 


had often before been seen in the sky, and 
appointed or consecrated it as the token of 
the promise that he would not again destroy 


the earth by a flood (Gen ix. 12-17). It be- 
came the symbol of God's faithfulness and 
of his beneficence toward man (Rev. iv. 3), 


Rai’sin. See VINE 


Ra’kem [variegated]. The Hebrew word 
is elhkewhere rendered Rekem. 
A Manassite (1 Chron vn. 16). 


Rak’kath [a shore]. 

A fenced city of Naphtali, and, from its 
etymology, presumably on the shore of the 
sea of Galilee (Josh xix 35). The rabbins 
place it where Tiberias now stands. 


Rak’kon [thinness, or perhaps a shore]. 

A village of Dan (Josh. xix. 46), Conder 
suggests as its site Tell er-Rekkeit, 24 miles 
north of the mouth of the ‘Aujah, and 6 
north of Joppa. 


Ram, I. 

1. The male of the sheep (Ezek xxxiv. 17); 
see illustration under SHEEP It was used 
as food (Gen. xxx1 38), might be brought as 
a burnt offering or a peace offering (xxu. 13; 
Lev 1.10 vim 18, and m 6; 1x. 4), and 
was appointed for a guilt or trespass offering 
(v 15, v1 6) Rams’ skins dyed red were 
used, with other appliances, as coverings of 
the tabernacle (Ex xxvi 14), and rams’ 
horns as war and apparently jubilee trumpets 
in the time of Joshua (Josh vi 4-6, 8, 13) 
The two-horned ram seen by Daniel in pro- 
phetic vision was the Medo-Persian power, 
the first or smaller horn that came up being 
the empire of the Medes, the second or 
greater horn whith rose at a later period 
that of the Persians (Dan. vii. 3-7, 20). 

2 The battering-ram was an instrument of 
war, used to beat down the gates and walls 


A bow appearing in the part of Attack on a City by means of Battering-ram and Archers 


the heavens opposite to the sun, 

consisting of the prismatic colors, and formed 
by the refraction and reflection of the sun’s 
rays from drops of rain or vapor. It is ex- 
ceeding beautiful ( Ecclus, xlii1. 11,12). After 
the flood God selected the rainbow, which 


of a besieged city (Ezek iv. 2, xxi 22; War 
v. 6, 4). It consisted of a log of wood 1ron- 
pointed, swung by ropes from a support 
above and generally within a tower (War v 
11, 5). In attacking a fort or city, it was 
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often necessary to throw upa mound of earth 
to serve as an inclined plane and enable the 
besiegers to bring the battering-ram and other 
military engines against the walls (Ezek. iv. 
2), see also illustration under LACHISH. 


Ram, IJ.,in A.V of N. T. Aram, in imitation 
of the Greek form [high]. The name assumeg 
various Greek forms, as Aram, Arran, Arn 

1. A man of Judah, a son of Hezron, and 
brother of Jerahmeel (Ruth iv. 19; 1 Chron 
n 9; Mat. i. 3; Luke iii. 33, B. V, text and 
margin). 

2 A man of Judah, family of Hezron, 
house of Jerahmeel (1 Chron. 1 25, 27). 

3 A descendant of Buz, founder of a fam- 
ily of the Buzites, and an ancestor of Elihu 
(Job xxxn 2) He has sometimes been iden- 
tified with Aram of Gen xxu. 21, but Aram 
was not descended from Buz (nor vzce versa), 
and Aram and Ram are different names in 
Hebrew 

Ra’mah, in A. V. of N T. Rama, in imi- 
tation of the Greek [a height] 

1. A town in Benjamin (Josh xvi 2d), 
not far from Gibeah, Geba, and Bethel (Judg 
iv 5, xix 13, 14,1, x 29) It was fortified 
by Baasha, king of Israel, to keep the people 
of Judah from making military excursions 
northward (1 Kin xv_ 17, 21, 22, 2 Chron 
xvi 1-6) hence apparently south of Bethel 
It seems to have been the place where the 
captives of Judah were massed together be- 
fore their deportation to Babylon (Jer 41 1) 
The town was reoccupied after the captivity 
(Ezra 1. 26, Neh x1 33) According to Jose- 
phus, Ramah was distant 40 stades from Jeru- 
salem (Antig vir 12,3) Robinson located 1t 
at er-Ram, on a height 5 miles north of Jeru- 
salem His views have been generally ac- 
cepted Itisnowasmall Arab village, having, 
however, hewn stones and fragments of pil- 
lars, the remains of antiquity. 

2 A town where the parents of Samuel 
lived (1 Sam. 1. 19, 1 11; ep with i. 1), 
where he himself was born and had his resi- 
dence (vil 17; vii. 4; xv 345 xvi 135 xix. 
18, 19, 22, 23, xx 1), and where he was 
buried (xxv 1; xxvii 3). For the sake of 
distinction from other towns of similar name 
it was called Ramathaim-zophim (cp 1 1 
with 19, ete) The town cannot be located 
with certainty. 1 It has been identified with 
Ramah of Benjamin. On this theory the 
place 1s rightly described, so 1t 18 con- 
tended, as situated im the hill country of 
Ephraim (1 Sam i 1), and it is different 
from the unnamed town in the land of Zuph 
where Saul first met Samuel (ix 5 seq) 
Robinson called this identification in ques- 
tion, and probably justly, although his 
opinion has not been followed by all authon- 
ties 2 It laysouth of Benjamm, for (a) The 
passage 1 Sam i 1 does not clearly locate 
Ramathaim in the hill country of Ephraim, 
but rather states that a certain man of the 
family of Zuph dwelt in Ramathaim, a city 


of the Zophites, who were a branch of the 
Kohathite Levites, and were called Ephraim- 
ites because their assigned home was in the 
hill country of Ephraim, whence they had 
migrated (cp. Josh xx1 5; 1 Chron. vi. 22-26, 


35, 66 seq). (b) If this be the true interpre- 
tation, then the unnamed city where Saul 
met Samuel is doubtless Ramathaim-zophim, 
for it is m the land of Zuph This district 
lay outside the borders of Benjamin (1 Sam. 
ix 4-6), and south of Benjamin, 2. e, in such 
a situation that a person going from a city in 
or quite near 1t to Gibeah of Benjamin came 
to Rachel’s sepulcher on the borders of Ben- 
jamin (x 2), between Bethel and Bethlehem 
(Gen xxxv. 16,19). (c) It 1s now plain why 
Saul did not know the prophet Samuel by 
sight, which could scarcely have been the 
case had the prophet resided at Ramah of 
Benjamin, only 24 miles from Saul’s home 
(cp also 1 Sam. vin 1, 2). 3 Another loca- 
tion for Ramathaim may be sought in the 
territory of Ephraim (Antiq v. 10, 2) where 
the Zophites dwelt; but not in Benjamin 
and not the nameless town of 1 Sam. ix. 5. 
Beit Rima, 13 miles northeast of Lydda, 
has been suggested. Compare with caution 
RAMATHAIM 

3. A town on the boundary lime of Asher 
(Josh xix. 29) If it is not the same town 
as Ramah of Naphtali (36), its site may be 
at Rameh, about 13 miles S W by S.of Tyre. 

4 A fenced city of Naphtah (Josh. xix. 
36) It 1s helieved to have been situated at 
er-Rameh, about 5 miles southwest of Safed 
and 17 east of Acre 

5 Ramoth-gilead (ep 2 Kin vi. 28 with 
29, and 2 Chron xxn 5 with 6). 

6 A village in Simeon (Josh xix. 8; in 
A V. Ramath) It1is doubtless the same as 
Ramoth of the South (1 Sam. xxx 27); and 
was also known as Baalath-beer (q. v.). 


Ra’math [height], the Hebrew form of 
Ramah when joined to a following word. 

A village of Simeon (Josh xix. 8, in R. V. 
Ramah), known also as Ramoth of the South 
(1 Sam. xxx. 27). See RAMAH 6. 


Ra-math-a’im, in A. V. Ram/’a-them [twin 
heights]. 

A town which gave name to one of three 
governmental districts which were detached 
from Samaria and added to Judea (1 Mac. 
xi. 34; cp x. 30, 38). Its location must be 
sought near the southern border of Ephraim. 

Ra-math-a-im-zo’phim [the twin heights 
(of the) Zophites]. 

The residence of Samuel’s father (1 Sam. 
i 1); see RAMAH 2. 


Ra’math-ite. 

A native or inhabitant of any town called 
Ramah (1 Chron. xxvii. 27). Which of them 
is referred to in the passage is not known. 


Ra-math-le’hi. See LEHr. 
Ra-math-miz’peh. See MIZPAH 2. 


Rameses 
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oo [Egyptian, Ra-mesu, son of the 
sun]. 

A town of Egypt in the most fertile dis- 
trict in the land (Gen. xlvn 11). It was in 
the land of Goshen (6). By Pharaoh’s orders, 
Joseph located his father and brothers there. 
The store city Raamses or Ramses, which the 
Israehtes afterwards built for Pharaoh (prob- 
ably Ramses II ), 1s probably meant (Exod i. 
11); see EcypT III. 8 When the exodus 
took place the Israelites marched from 
Rameses to Succoth (Exod. xu. 37; Num. 
XxXXl11. 3). 


Ra-mi’ah [exalted is Jehovah]. 
A son of Parosh, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 25). 


Ra’moth [high places, height]. 

1. Ason of Bani, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x 29). The 
R. V. reads Jeremoth in the text, and rele- 
gates Ramoth to the margin. 

2. A town of Issachar, assigned for resi- 
dence to the Gershonite Levites (1 Chron. vi 
73); see JARMUTH. 

3. A town 1n Gilead ; see RAMOTH-GILEAD. 

4. A town of the south (1 Sam xxx. 27); 
see RAMAH 6. 


Ra-moth-gil’e-ad [heights of Gilead]. See 
MIZPAH 2. 


Ramses. 
A method of anglicizing the Egyptian Ra- 
mesu. See PHARAOH and RAMESES.* 


Ra’phah and Rapha [he has healed] 

1. A son of Benjamin (1 Chron vui. 2); 
but he is not enumerated with those who 
accompanied Jacob into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 
21), and was probably born after the descent 
into Egypt. He did not found a tribal fam- 
ily; his descendants, if there were any, 
were included in other families of the Ben- 
jamites. Compare remarks under NOBAH. 

2. A descendant of Jonathan (1 Chron. 
viii. 37). Called in ix. 43 Rephaiah, a syn- 
onymous name. 


Ra’phon. 

A town of Gilead, besieged by the Ammon- 
ites, but relieved by Judas Maccaheeus (1 Mac. 
v. 37). It was apparently not far from Car- 
naim (43). It may he identical with Raphana, 
which was one of the original cities constitu- 
ting the Decapolis, and was situated south of 
the sea of Galilee and east of the Jordan. 


Ra’phu [healed. cured]. 
A Benjamite, father of Palti (Num. xiii. 9). 


Ra’ven. 

A bird, black in color (Song v 11), om- 
nivorous, feeding even on carrion (Prov xxx. 
17), and hence ceremonially unclean (Lev. 
xi 15). Noah sent one forth from the ark. 
it did not return to him, finding, doubtless, 
floating carcases on which it was able to feed 
(Gen. vili. 7). It frequents valleys (Prov. 
xxx. 17), and makes its nest in solitary 
places (Is xxxiv. 11). By divine providence 


ravens fed Elijah with bread and flesh morn- 
ing and evening at the brook Cherith during 
the drought and famine (1 Kin. xvii. 2-7). 
The consonants of the words fur ravens and 
Arabians are the same in Hebrew; and when 
the text 1s written without vowels, as origin- 
ally, it 1s 1mpossible to determine, if the 
context does not decide, whether Arabs or 
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ravens are meant It is generally admitted 
now that the Septuagint and Vulgate are 
right, and that the Hebrew writer intends to 
state that Elijah was fed by ravens The bird 
referred to in Scripture 1s undoubtedly the 
common raven (Corrs corac), which 1s found 
in every part of Palestine. It is black, 
with steel-blve and purple indescence, and 1s 
about 26 inches long. The name is broad 
enough, however, to include other Cormdsz 
Another species (Corius umbimus) occurs im 
southern Palestine and in the valley of the 
Jordan. 


Ra/zor. 

A sharp instrument for removing the beard 
or hair (Is vu. 20; Ezek v.1). See KNIFE, 
BEARD, HAIR. 


Re-a’iah, in A. V. once Reaia (1 Chron. 
v. 5) [Jehovah has seen, or provided for]. 

1. A son of Shobal, and descended from 
Judah through Hezron (1 Chron. iv. 2), 
called in ii. 52 Haroeh, 2. e., the seeing One. 

2. A Reubenite (1 Chron. v. 5). 

3. Founder of a family of Nethinim, mem- 
bers of which returned from captivity (Ezra 
li. 47; Neh vi 50). 

Re’ba [perhaps, a fourth part or quarter]. 

One of the five Midianite kings, allies or 
vassals of Sihon, slain by the Israelites in 
the war waged by Moses against Midian, 
because they seduced Israel to licentious 
idolatry (Num xxxi. 8; Josh. xi 21). 

Re-bek’ah, in N. T. Rebecca (Rom. ix. 10) 
{a rope with a noose, 2.e€.a young woman 
whose beauty ensnares men] 

A daughter of Bethuel When she came 
with her pitcher to a well near the city of 
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Nahor, in Mesopotamia, the servant of Abra- 
ham, who had been sent to obtain a wife for 
Isaac, presented himself and asked permis- 
pion to drink from her pitcher She not only 
granted his request, but volunteered to draw 
water for his camels. He had asked God for 
this very sign; her conduct showed that she 
was of a generous disposition, he saw that 
she was beautiful; and he at once gave her 
expensive presents, as for a future bride He 
did uot at the time know her name. but 
asked what it was, and then added the 1n- 
quiry whether he might lodge at her father’s 
house. She was willing, and when her 
brother Lahban’s consent had been obtained, 
the delegate took up his temporary residence 
in their dwelling, and explained the object 
of his journey to Mesopotamia. He ended 
by petitioning that Rebekah should accom- 
pany him to Canaan and become the wife of 
Isaac Laban gave his consent, and the 
maiden, adding hers, went with the servant, 
married Isaac, and became the mother of 
Esau and Jacob (Gen xxiv. 1-67). She pre- 
ferred Jacob to Esau; and although she had 
the prophecy that Jacob should have the pre- 
eminence, she did not leave the matter in 
God’s hands, but suggested a deceit by which 
the younger obtained the blessing belonging 
by birth to the elder (xxv. 28, xxvn 1- 
xxv. 5) She died apparently while Jacob 
was In Mesopotamia, and was buried in the 
cave of Machpelah (xlix. 31). 


Re’cah, in A V Rechah 
An unknown place in the tribe of Judah 
(1 Chron. iv, 12), 


Re’chab [a horseman]. 

1. A son of Rimmon, a Beerothite He 
was a captain of a band under Ish-hosheth 
and one of Ish-bosheth’s murderers (2 Sam. 
lv. 2, 6). 

2 A Kenite (1 Chron. 11. 55), father of that 
Jehonadab who was invited by Jehu to mount 
his chariot and see his zeal for the Lord 
(2 Kin x. 15, 23), and who placed his tribe 
under a rule of life See RECHABITES 

3 Father of Malchiyjah, the ruler of Beth- 
haccherem (Neh 111. 14). 


Re’chab-ites 

A Kenite tribe, which dwelt among the 
Israehtes. Their chief Jonadab, son of 
Rechab, commanded them to abstain from 
wine and all mtoxicating liquor, not to live 
in houses, or plant or possess vineyards, but 
to dwell in tents. The object of these regu- 
lations was the preservation of primitive 
simplicity of manners When Jeremiah 
tested their obedience years later he found 
them faithful A promise was therefore given 
them that they should never want a man to 
represent them in all succeeding time (Jer 
xxxv. 1-19). Professed descendants of the 
sect still exist in Mesopotamia and Yemen. 


Re’chah. See RECAH. 


Re-cord’er. 

An official of high rank in the Hebrew 
government from the time of David onward. 
He was called mazka, one who brings to 
mind, and probably derived his title from 
his official duty of recording important 
events and advising the king respecting 
them. At any rate he held one of the 
highest offices of state. He was numbered 
among the chief officials of David and Solo- 
mon (2 Sam vin. 16; 1 Kim. iv. 3). The 
prefect of the palace, the scribe, and the 
recorder represented Hezekiah in public 
business (2 Kin, xvi. 18, 37); and in the 
reign of Josiah the sciibe, the governor of 
the city, and the recorder were placed in 
charge of the repairs of the temple (2 Chron. 
xxxiv 8). 


Red Sea. 

The sea called by the Hebrews Yam suph, 
or sea of sedge The Greek term, of which 
Red Sea 1s the literal translation, 1s Eruthra 
Thalassa, used by Herodotus (11. 8), the Sep- 
tuagint (Ex xv. 4, 22), Josephus (Antigq. 1i. 
11,1; 15,1). The Greeks derived the name 
fiom Erythras, a fabulous king who reigned 
in the adjacent country (Strabo xvi ; Pliny, 
His Nat vi 23) He possibly corresponds 
to Edom, or represents the red-skinned 
people, including Edomites, Himyarites, and 
original Phenicians. Not unlikely the name 
denotes sea of the red land, contrasted with 
the black soil of Egypt (Ebers). ‘“‘ The 
Eocene and Cretaceous limestones assume by 
weathering a rich reddish-brown hue, and 
under the evening sun the eastern range 
glows with a ruddy radiance, which in the 
morning is equally seen on the western cliffs, 
while these colors contrast with the clear 
greenish-blue of the sea itself. Such an ap- 
pearance would naturally suggest to early 
vovagers the name Red Sea ” (Dawson, Egypt 
and Syria, 59) 

By the Erythrean Sea, the ancients under- 
stood not merely the Red Sea as limited by 
modern geogiaphers, but also the Indian 
Ocean, and ultimately the Persian Gulf In 
the restricted sense 1n which the term 1s 
used in modern geography, the Red Sea is 
about 1490 miles long, with an average 
breadth of about 150 miles At its northern 
part it terminates in two gulfs, Suez and 
Akaba, which enclose between them the 
Sinaitic Peninsula. The gulf of Akaba lies 
on the east, and is about 100 miles long by 15 
broad Atits northern end stood the towns 
of Elath and Ezion-geber The gulf of Suez, 
on the west of the peninsula, is about 180 
miles long by 20 broad, but it formerly 
extended farther northward and included, 
in prehistoric times at least, lake Timseh 
and the Bitter Lakes The shores of both 
lakes abound in reeds, and this feature suf- 
ficiently accounts for the Hebrew designa- 
tion, sea of sedge The Hebrew term Yam 
suph denotes the Red Sea of modern geogra- 
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phy, or at least so much of it as embraces the 
peninsula of Sinai; for it lay to the east of 
Egypt (Ex. x. 19), on it was an encampment 
of the Israelites not far from Sinai (Num 
xxxiil. 10, 11), by taking the way of the Yam 
suph the Israelites compassed the land of 
Edom (xx1. 4), and Ezion-geber in the land 
of Edom was on this sea (1 Kin 1x.26) The 
Yam suph was crossed by the Israelites, and 
the pursuing Egyptian hosts sank into its 
depths (Ex. xv 4,22) Brugsch advocated 
the view that the sea crossed was not the 
Red Sea, but the weedy Serbonian bog, which 
is separated from the Mediterranean by a 
narrow isthmus. The general opinion, how- 
ever, based on constant Scripture representa- 
tion, is that the sea crossed by the Israelites 
was the gulf of Suez, probably at a point im- 
mediately worth or just south of the Bitter 
Lakes 

The navigation of the sea is at all times 
somewhat peillous. from the sudden changes 
of the wind and the strength with which it 
often blows The voyage from end to end 
was rendered slow by the prevalent wind in 
the northern part of the sea blowing toward 
the south during nine months of the year, 
and in the southern part blowing northward 
during the same period Besides this, the 
mariner has to be on his guard against coral 
reefs and small islands, which in many 
places rise above the surface of the sea. 

Reed. 

1 Any tall, broad-leaved grass growing 1n 
a wet place. It 1s called kaneh in Hebrew, 
kalamos in Greek (Is x]11 3 with Mat xii 20). 
When an odorous variety is intended, it is 


Reed (Arundo donaz) 


translated calamus or cane. It grows or 
grew in the Nile and elsewhere 1n the water 
(1 Kin. xiv. 15; Is. xix. 6; xxxv. 7), and 1s 
so tall and in such abundance that it helps 
to furnish shelter and concealment even for 
the bulky hippopotamus (Job xl. 21). It is 


easily shaken by the wind (1 Kin. xiv. 15), 
and so fragile that 1f one lean upon it, 1¢ will 
break with a ragged fracture, the projecting 
points entering and piercing the hand (2 
Kin. xvin. 21; Is. xxxvi. 6; Ezek. xxix. 6, 
7) In this last 1espect, it affords a lively 
picture of the treatment Egypt had given to 
the Israelites when they leaned upon that 
power 1n seasons of emergency. It was a 
reed which the persecutors of our Lord 
thrust into his-hand for a scepter, and with 
which they afterwards struck him on the 
head ; and it was to this or another stem of 
the same plant that the sponge was affixed 
which they dipped 1n vinegar and put to his 
lips (Mat xxvu 29, 30, 48). The plant re- 
ferred to 1s probably Arundo donar, which 
grows 1n the Nile and 1s common throughout 
Palestine, 1s at least 10 feet high, and has 
leaves as long and as broad as those of a 
sword. It 1s cultivated in France, where its 
long, straight, and hight stems are made into 
fishing rods, arrows, fences, poles for vines 

A reed stalk was used as a measuring rod, 
and came to denote a fixed length of six 
long cubits (Ezek. x] 5; xl 8). Likewise 
in Babylonia 91x cubits made a reed or kanu. 

2 The rendering in Jer. li. 32 of the He- 
brew "gam, a marsh It does not seem to 
be a plant, and 1s translated marsh on the 
margin of the R. V. 


Re-el-a’iah [trembling caused by Jehovah]. 

One of the leading men who accompanied 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua from Babylon (Ezra 
ii, 2), Called in Neh vu.7 by the synony- 
mous name of Raamuiah. 

Re-fin’er. 

One who refines the precious metals, as 
silver or gold, by causing them to pass re- 
peatedly through the furnace til! their dross 
is taken away (Zech. xni 9; cp. Ps xii 6). 
It 1s said that the refiner knows when the 
process is complete by seeing his image re- 
flected in the precious metal pumnfied. God 
is compared to a refiner of silver, by which 
is meant that he casts his people into the 
furnace of affliction, till they are retined 
and purified (Mal. in 2, 3) Then they 
clearly reflect his image im their souls. 

Ref’uge. See CITY OF REFUGE. 

Re’gem [friend]. 

A man of Judah, a son of Jahdai (1 Chron. 
li. 47). : 

Re-gem-me’lech (friend of the king]. 

A man sent from Bethel with companions 
to put a question to tne priests regarding 
fasting (Zech. vii. 2). 

Re-ha-bi’ah [Jehovah is comprehensive]. 

Son of Eliezer, and grandson of Moses (1 
Chren. xxiii. 17; xxiv. 21; xxvi 25). 

Re’hob [an open space, a broad street]. 

1. A place situated toward Hamath; see 
BETH-REHOB. 

2. A town on the boundary line of the ter- 
ritory of Asher (Josh. xix. 28), perhaps the 
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same as Rehob, which belonged to Asher (30). 
From Rehob the Canaanites were not ex- 
pelled (Judg i. 31). Rehob was assigned to 
the Levites (Josh. xxi. 31; 1 Chron. vi. 75). 
The site is unknown. 

3. Father of Hadadezer, king of Zobah (2 
Sam viii. 3, 12). 

4, A Levite who sealed the covenant (Neh. 
< 11). 


Re-ho-bo’am, in A. V. of N. T Roboam 
ithe people 1s enlarged). 

Son of king Solomon by Naamabh, an Am- 
monitess, one of his wives (1 Kin. xiv. 31). 
Although son of a wise father, he was him- 
self a man of small mind. On the death of 
Solomon about 931 B C, representatives of 
all the twelve tribes promptly assembled at 
the central city of Shechem to make Re- 
hoboam, who was his lawful successor, king 
Various causes more or less remote had led 
to jealousy and a growing coldness between 
Judah and the tribes to the north and east; 
see HisroRY Recently the people had suf- 
fered under grievous taxation levied to sup- 
port Solomon’s splendor, and opportunity 
was taken to lay the grievances of the people 
before the future ruler. The spokesman was 
Jeroboam, an able man who had been ar of- 
ficial under Solomon and had been told by 
the prophet Ahyah that he should become 
king of ten tribes. The popular demand was 
that taxation might be lightened Reho- 
boam asked three days for deliberation He 
consulted the old men who had till latelv 
been counselors of his father, who advised 
him to accede to the request and speak good 
words to the petitioners, and assured him 
that the people would then be his servants 
forever He next consulted the young men 
who had grown up with him, and they urged 
him to say to the people: ‘‘ My httle finger 
is thicker than my father’s loins And now 
whereas my father did lade you with a 
heavy yoke, I will add to your yoke; my 
father chastised you with whips, but I will 
chastise you with scorpions” It indicated 
the mental caliber of Rehoboam that he re- 
jected the counsel of the sages and uttered 
the words of folly which his young com- 
panions had put into his mouth The effect 
was instantaneous. Ten out of the twelve 
tribes renounced their allegiance to Reho- 
boam, departed to their homes, and were 
forever lost to the house of David. The 
king sent after them Adoram, who was over 
the tribute, but they stoned him to death, 
on which his master, fearing that the next 
missiles would be directed against himself, 
hastily mounted his chariot, and drove to 
Jerusalem (1 Kin xii. 1-20; 2 Chron x 1- 
19) Judah and a large part of Benjamin, 
together with the Simeonites, were left 
him. He mustered the entire militia of 
his kingdom to attempt the subjugation of 
the revolted tribes, but the prophet Shemaiah 
forbade the enterprise (1 Kin. xii. 21-24; 2 


Chron. xi 1-4). He therefore contented him- 
self with fortifying a number of cities in Judah 
and Benjamin and provisioning the garrisons 
(5-12). The erection of the golden calves by 
his rival at Bethel and Dan drove south- 
ward almost the whole body of the priests 
and Levites, which greatly increased the 
strength of the kingdom of Rehoboam;: but 
after three years he himself lapsed into 1dol- 
atry (1 Kin xiv 21-24; 2 Chron x1 13-17, 
x11) In the fifth year of his reign, Shishak, 
king of Egypt, invaded his kingdom, captur- 
ing some of the fenced erties, ultimately tak- 
ing Jerusalem itself, and plundering the tem- 
ple and the palace (1 Kin xiv 25-28, 2 
Chron x1 2-12);see PHARAOH Rehoboam 
had eighteen wives and sixty concubines, 
twenty-eight sons and sixty daughters (21). 
Abyah his son claimed that at the time of 
his great mistake he was young and tender- 
hearted , in reality, he was at that time forty- 
one years old He reigned seventeen years, 
and died about 915 B c, leaving his son, 
Abyah, to ascend the throne (1 Kin xiv. 21, 
31.2 Chron xu 13, 16) 


Re-ho’both [broad places, streets, figura- 
tively roominess, freedom] 

1 A well dug by Isaac in the valley of 
Gerar. Since the Philistine herdsmen did 
not claim it, as they had its two predecessors, 
he named it Rehoboth, meaning room (Gen 
xxvi 22) Robinson identified the valley as. 
the wady Ruheibeh, a days journey south 
of Beer-sheba; but he could find no wells 
Stewart met with one, which was _ subse- 
quently seen also by Rowlands Palmer and 
Drake fell in with a second one, which had 
previously escaped notice from having been 
covered by fallen masonry 

2 A suburb of Nineveh (Gen x 11), see 
REHOBOTH-IR. 

3 A town ‘‘by the river’? (Gen xxxvi 
37, 1 Chron 1 48) ‘The river’ commonly 
denotes the Euphrates Chesney suggested 
as its site Rahabeh, 3 miles from the nght 
(the west) bank of the river, 8 miles below 
the mouth of the Khabour There1s a castle 
at the spot, with extensive ruins around. 
Four or five miles lower down, and on the east- 
ern bank, 1s a second Rahabeh, called Raha- 
beh Malik (Royal Rahabeh). One or other 
is probably the proper site, but it is not pos- 
sible to decide on their relative claims Jew- 
ish tradition 1s in favor of the second. 


Re-ho’both-ir [open spaces or markets of 
the city] 

A city which formed part of the great city 
Nineveh or, as we would say, Greater Nine- 
veh (Gen x 11; nA V.thecity Rehoboth). 


Re’hum [beloved]. 

1 A chancellor of Persia in the country 
beyond the river, who in the time of Ar- 
taxerxes complained against the Jews for re- 
building the temple (Ezra rv. 8, 9) 

2 One of the principal men who returned 
with Zerubbabel from Babylon (Ezra ii. 2). 
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Revelation 


The four cities of Bezer, 
and Mephaath, with 
their suburbs, were assigned to the Mera- 
rite Levites (Josh. xx: 7, 36, 37; 1 Chron. 
vi. 63, 78, 79); the first of these, Bezer, was 
a city of refuge (Josh. xx. 8; 1 Chron vi. 


xiii. 15-23). 
Jahaz, Kedemoth, 


78). The Reubenites had an exposed posi- 
tion, the Moabites being in their immediate 
vicinity, while desert marauders could in- 
vade their territory both from the east and 
the south. If the list of Reubenite cities 
given in this section be compared with those 
in Moabite possession incidentally mentioned 
in Is. xv., xv1, Jer xlviii., and on the 
Moabite stone, it will be seen that in the 
times of Mesha and these prophets Reuben 
had its limits greatly curtailed by Moabite 
conquest The whole territory, which 1s a 
table-land quite capable of cultivation, is now 
deserted by its settled inhabitants, and is 
given up to the nomad and plundering tribes 
of the desert. 

Reu’el, in A. V. once Raguel (Num x 29)in 
imitation of the Greek form [frend of God]. 

1. A descendant of Esau and also of Ish- 
mael (Gen. xxxvi. 2-4). 

2. Moses’ father-in-law (Ex ii. 18). See 
JETHRO. 

3 A Benjamite, a son of Ibnijah (1 Chron. 
ix. 8). 

4. A Gadite, father of Ehasaph (Num. ii 
14); see DEUEL. 


Reu’mah [exalted]. 
A concubine of Nahor, Abraham’s brother 
(Gen. xxn1. 24). 


Rev-e-la’tion [an unveiling] It is derived 
from the Latin revelatio, unveiling; hence 
tu reveal, to expose to sight, and, meta- 
phorically, to disclose to the mind truth 
otherwise unknown. Greek Apokalupsis ; 
whence English Apocalypse 

In the O. T. the noun revelation does not 
occur; but the verb reveal 1s used in the 
sense of making known secrets (e. g. Prov. 
xi 13) and then of God’s disclosure of his 
will to man (e g. Deut. xxix 29; Is. xxn. 
14: Dan. ii. 19, 22, 28; Amos ii. 7). In 
the N. T revelation is used for the disclosure 
by God or Christ or the Spint of truth con- 
cerning divine things previously unknown 
(e g Rom. xvi. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 6, 26; 2 Cor. 
x1i. 1; Gal. i. 12; Rev. 1 1) or of duty spe- 
cially required (Gal. ii. 2), and then for the 
manifestation or appearance of persons or 
events previously concealed from sight (e. g. 
Rom. ii. 5; 1 Pet.1 13). In theology reve- 
lation means the communication of truth by 
God to man, and is usually applied to 
such communications as have been conveyed 
through supernatural agencies 

The Revelation of St. John the Divine is 
the last book of the N. T., also called, from 
the Greek, the Apocalypse. The name is 
given to it because, as its opening words 
state, it is a disclosure of the future, and, 
therefore, preeminently a revelation. Its 


author describes it as a communication con- 
cerning “things which must shortly come to 
pass,” which God gave to Jesus Christ, and 
which Christ gave by his angel to his ser- 
vant John, to be in turn communicated to 
the church (Rev. i 1-3) The work is ad- 
dressed to seven churches of the Roman 
province of Asia: Ephesus, Smyrna, Perga- 
mum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laodicea (4, 11), the number seven being se- 
lected probably because, as the sacred num- 
ber, it signified completeness, and thus indi- 
cated that the book was really addressed to 
the wholechurch The author calls himself, 
after the manner of the Hebrew prophets 
(cp Is. 1.1; Joel1 1, Amosi 1, etc), simply 
John (Rev i 1, 4, 9; xxn 8), and relates 
that the visions of the book were seen by 
him when confined 1n the island of Patmos 
“for the word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus” (1 9) Patmos lies off the south- 
western coast of Asia Minor, and John had 
been banished to it because he was a Chnis- 
tian This points toa period of persecution 
by the Roman government. The openmg 
vision was of the exalted Christ, who 1s rep- 
resented in a symbolic portraiture as stand- 
ing in the midst of seven golden candlesticks 
which represent the seven churches (10-20). 
Christ gives to the seer messages to the seven 
chuiches, and after that follows a succession 
of other visions. The revelation 1s said to 
have been given on the Lord’s day (10), by 
which we are doubtless to understand the 
first day of the week. The visions described 
are of a highly symbolical character. Many 
of the figures and much of the language aie 
taken from the O. T. prophets, especially 
from Daniel and Ezekiel, and the meaning 
cannot be understood without constant refer- 
ence to them. 

Examining the book more closely, we find 
that after the introduction (1. 1-3) and saluta- 
tion (4-8), 1t consists of seven chief divisions, 
extending to xxi 7, after which the book 
closes with an epilogue (8-21). These div- 
sions constitute in fact seven visions, or series 
of visions, and are themselves subdivided 
usually into seven parts. Each series opens 
with a vision, which presents as a whole the 
idea of the series, and which 1s then followed 
in most instances by a sevenfold representa- 
tion of its elements. These visions are prob- 
ably not to be understood as representing 
events which were to follow one another in 
history in the order of time, but as symboli- 
cal portraitures of certain religious truths or 
principles which were to be realized in the 
experience of the church. The whole is in- 
tended for the church’s comfort and warning 
amid the conflicts of time and in preparation 
for the second coming of her Lord (i. 7, 8; 
xxil. 7, 10, 17, 20). The seven series of 
visions, which show the analysis of the book, 
are the following: 

1. The vision of the glorified Christ amid 
his church, followed by seven messages to 
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the seven churches of Asia (i. 9-111. 22) 
Here the main thought is of instruction, 
warning, and encouragement for the church 
in her present condition. 

2 The vision of God, presiding over the 
destinies of the universe and adored by all 
creation, and of the exalted, but redeeming, 
Lamb of God, who holds in his hand the 
sealed book'of the divine decrees (iv , v ), fol- 
lowed by the breaking of the seals in seven 
visions, whereby 1s portrayed the sevenfold 
purpose of God from the going forth of 
(Christ to conquer unto the last judgment 
(v1. 1-vin.1) Between the sixth and seventh 
seals an episode is introduced, which shows 
the safety of the people of God amid the 
judgment which befalls the world (vii ) 

3 The vision of the trumpets (vim 2-xi. 
19). It opens with the vision of an angel 
attering the prayers of the saints to God 
(vill 2-6) Then each trumpet 15 followed 
by a vision of destruction upon the sinful 
world, ending again with the last judgment 
Between the sixth and seventh trumpets an 
episode again is introduced, descriptive of 
the preservation of the witnessing church 
(x I-x1 14) The main thought here appears 
to be that in reply to the prayers of the 
saints for God to vindicate his truth, they 
are shown the desolations which befall the 
sinful world amid which they are to bear 
their testimony 

4 The vision of the church, under the 
figure of a woman, bringing forth the Christ, 
against whom the dragon, or Satan, wages 
war (xu). followed by visions of the beasts, 
which Satan will use as his agents (xin ), of 
the militant church (xiv 1-5), and of the 
advancing stages of Christ’s conquest (6-20). 
This may be called the vision of conflict. 

5. The vision of the vials, or bowls, 
coutaining the last plagues, or judgments 
of God (xv, xv1). The opening vision (xv ) 
depicts the triumph of the saints, while the 
seven bowls represent the sevenfold judg- 
ment of God on a wicked world (xvi ). 

6. The vision of the harlot city, Babylon 
(xvii), followed by the victory of Christ 
over her, and over his enemies in league 
with her, ending again 1n the last judgment 
(xvili 1-xx.15) Between the sixth and sev- 
enth scenes of this triumph an episode 1s in- 
troduced (xx. 1-10), which is probably descrip- 
tive of the complete safety and spiritual de- 
liverance of Christ’s people throughout the 
whole period of the age-long battle Some 
scholars. however, place the division between 
the sixth and seventh series of visions at 
xix. 11. 

7 The vision of the ideal church, the 
bride of Christ, or new Jerusalem (xx1 1-8), 
followed by a description of her glory (9 
xxii. 7). 

General agreement prevails among both 
critical and devotional students of the Rev- 
elation that the book as it stands has unity, 
and a unity that is easily recognized. Struc- 


tural unity is apparent in its having a frame- 
work consisting of seven groups of usually 
seven episodes and in a general grammatical 
and linguistic similarity. 

The author of the book of the Revelation 
was a Jewish Christian. with a noble univer- 
salistic outlook, thoroughly conversant with 
the contents of the Old Testament and with 
its literary forms, and able to mold charac- 
teristic prophecies of Daniel and Ezekiel into 
his own picture of the church’s conflict and 
final glory (see DANIEL and EZEKIEL). His 
name was John (Rev, i. 1, 4, 9; xxii. 8). 
That he was John the apostle has been the 
constant tradition of the church from the 
earliest time. Itis specifically so stated by 
Justin Martyr in the middle of the second 
century, by Melito also and Irensus of the 
same century. It 1s confirmed also by a 
comparison of the book with the Gospel and 
First Epistle of John, for all three books 
have in common many doctrinal ideas and 
many more peculiarities of language. The 
Revelation, indeed, is less smoothly written 
than the Gospel or Epistle; but that is partly 
because of its subject, which led the author 
to employ unusual expressions in his de- 
scriptions, and partly because he was bent on 
repeating and combining the language of the 
older prophets. Some scholars, indeed, both 
in ancient and modern times (as Dionysius 
of Alexandria, A. D 247-265), have contended 
that the Revelation and the Gospel could not 
have been written by the same person But 
examination, a8 well as the steadfast tradi- 
tion of the church, makes the division of 
authorship both improbable and unnecessary. 

An effort has been made to trace the source 
of the Revelation, especially of chapters xi. 
and xiii. and related passages, to Babylonian 
mythology Thus far the investigation—1. 
Has ignored the plain meaning of these chap- 
ters, which unquestionably depict the church 
opposed by Satan’s spiritual power (Rev. xu. 
3-17; see verse 9), by the powers of the 
world united and subservient to Satan (xiii. 
1-10), and by false prophecy, like Elijah 
calling down fire from heaven, coming in 
sheep’s clothing, and perhaps impersonat- 
ing the Lamb (xi. 11-17). 2. Has overlooked 
the inherent symbolism of nature, which 
speaks to poets of all races independently of 
each other. 3 Has assumed details for 
Babylonian myths for which there is no 
archeeological evidence. 4. Has failed to see 
that for the author the immediate and suf- 
ficient source of the imagery is Hebrew 
Scripture as contained in Gen. iii. and Dan. 
vii. (see DANIEL). while the imagery and 
thought of Jer. li. 1-12 lend a further deep 
coloring to chap. xvii. 

Concerning the date of the Revelation, two 
principal opinions have heen held. One as- 
signs it to the year or two immediately pre- 
ceding the fall of Jerusalem in a. pD. 70. 
This was after the persecution of the Chris- 
tians by Nero had broken out, and it is sup- 
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posed that the terrors of the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, combined with those of the Neronian 
persecution, provide many of the lurid fig- 
ures used by the seer. Most rationalistic 
critics also accept approximately this date, 
and see 1n Revelation no inspired prophecy 
at all, but only a human vaticination sug- 
gested hy the calamities of the age. But the 
traditional opinion, voiced by Irenrus as 
early as A D. 175-200, has ever assigned Rev- 
elation to the close of the reign of Domitian, 
A.D 96 The testimony is strong that John 
was imprisoned in Patmos by Domitian, and 
returned to Ephesus after that tyrant’s death. 
It 1s unlikely that so specitic and unanimous 
a tradition should be mistaken The condi- 
tion of the seven churches likewise suits the 
later date better than the earlier; the style 
dves not require the Revelation to precede 
the Gospel, nor are most of the reasons ad- 
vanced for the earlier date satisfactory to 
those who believe in the inspiration of the 
book 

The interpretations of Revelation have 
been innumerable Four general classes of 
interpretation may, however, be distin- 
guished. (1) The pretezist interpretation, 
which regards the work as a description of 
what was taking place when the book was 
written. This \iew destroys its prophetic char- 
acter, and 1s certainlv to be rejected. (2) The 
futurist interpretation. which sees in the 
book predictions of events yet to be fulfilled. 
This view is met by the difficulty that all 
prophecy, and this one in particular, closely 
connects itself with the situation of the 
church and prophet, to whom it was given 
(3) The historico-prophetical interpretation, 
which sees in the visions a successive por- 
trayal of the events of Chnistian history. 
The difficulty with this view is that few ex- 
positors can agree on the details of the ful- 
fillment, and that it disregards the contem- 
poraneous character of the seven series of 
visions (4) The spiritual, symbolic mter- 
pretation, which regards the visions as figu- 
rative portraitures of certain truths or prin- 
ciples, destined to find their place in the 
history of the church, and the contemplation 
of which in pictorial representation 1s in- 
tended to encourage and comfort Christ's 
people until he comes again in glory and to 
judgment While no expositor can feel sure 
that he has understood the meaning of all 
the contents of the Revelation, the last 
method of interpretation has the advantage 
of directing the attention of readers to cer- 
tain large and important truths, under the 
form of pictures, thus making this most 
mysterious book of Scripture practically 
helpful. G T. P (supplemented). 


Re-ven’ger. Sce AVENGER OF BLOOD 


Re’zeph (a hearthstone for cooking upon, 
@ pavement]. 

A place which the rabshakeh boasted that 
the Assyrians had destroyed (2 Kin xix 12; 


b 


It is doubtless the town 
Rasappa, long residence of an Assyrian gov- 
ernor, the modern Rusafa, some niles west 
of the Euphrates on the route to Palinyra. 


Re-zi’a. See Rizia. 


Is. xxxvii. 12). 


Re’zin. 

1. A king of Damascus. About 738 8B Cc. 
he paid tribute to Tiglath-mileser, king of 
Assyria. Four years later, in the time of 
Ahaz, he joined with Pekah, king of Israel, 
in an effort to capture Jerusalem and place a 
creature of their own upon the throne of 
David. They failed, after eliciting from 
Isaiah a celebrated prophecy (Is vii 1-1x. 
12) On this campaign, before attempting to 
unite his troops with those of Pekah, Rezin 
marched to Elath on the gulf of Akaba and 
took the town from Judah (2 Kin. xvi 6). 
The aid of Tiglath-mleser had been pur- 
chased by Ahaz; and the Assyrian king, 
after chastising the Philistines for their par- 
ticipation im the hostilities against Judah, 
marched against Damascus, besieged 1t dur- 
ing the years 733 and 732 B C, ravaged the 
surrounding district, finally captured the 
city, and slew Rezin (7-9, and Assyrian 1n- 
scriptions) 

2 Founder of a family of Nethinim, mem- 
bers of which returned from the captivity 
(Ezra 11 48; Neh. vii 50). 


Re’zon [importance, princeliness] 

A son of Eliada, and a subject of Hadad- 
ezer, king of Zohbah When David cap- 
tured Zobah, Rezon gathered a hand of men, 
seized Damascus, and founded the Synan 
kingdom, with which, while it lasted, the 
Israelites had continual 1elations, hostile or 
friendly (1 Kin x1 23-25). 

Rhe’gi-um. 

A city of Greek origin on the coast of 
Italy, opposite to Messina in Sicily Paul’s 
vessel touched at Rhegium after having 
made a circuit from Syracuse (Acts xxvim 
13) Rhegium 1s now called Reggio, and 1s 
the capital of Calabria It 1s a town of con- 
sidcrable size, and exports oranges, leinons, 
wine, ol, ete 

Rhe’sa. 

A descendant of Zeruhbbabel, and an an- 
cestor of Christ (Luke 11. 27) 


Rho’da [a rose bush]. 

A servant girl of Mary, the mother of 
Mark When Peter, after having been 
miraculously released from prison, knocked 
at the door of the gate of Mary’s house, 
Rhoda was sent to see who was there On 
hearing Peter’s voice, she was elated with 
joy, and, forgetting in her excitement to let 
him in, ran back to tell that it was Peter. 
The apostle had for some time to continue 
the knocking before he could gain admit- 
tance (Acts xii 13-16). 


Rhodes, in A. V. of 1 Mac. xv. 23 Rhodus 
{a rose bush] 
An island off the coast of Caria, in the 


Ribai 


southwest of Asia Minor. It is about 45 
miles long by 20 broad, and is remarkable for 
its orange and citron groves. The island was 
at the junction of great commercial routes for 
coasting vessels, and became a commercial 
center which ranked with Alexandna and 
Carthage Its capital, also called Rhodes, 
was famed for 1ts Colossus, a great lighthouse, 
said to have been 70 cubits, or about 105 
feet, high. It was erected between 300 and 
288 Bp c. The Rhodians were semi-inde- 
pendent under the Romans (1 Mac xv 23), 
except during nine years in the reign of 
Clandius, beg mning A D 44, and again 
in the time of Vespasian The vessel in 
which Paul sailed to Palestine from Assos 
touched at Rhodes (Acts xx1. 1) which was 
then a splendid city As the Rhodians 
long remained unsubdued by the Romans, 
so, led by the knights of St John, who in 
A D 1310 had possessed themselves of the 
island, they defied the power of the Turks 
till 1522, when they had to surrender on 
terms, the knights being allowed to transfer 
themselves to the isle of Malta Since that 
time Rhodes has remamed subject to the 
Turks 


Ri’bai [contentious]. 

A Benjamite of Gibeah, and the father of 
Ittai, one of David’s mighty men (2 Sam. 
xan. 29; 1 Chron. xi. 31). 


Rib/lah [fertility]. 

A town 1n the land of Hamath (2 Kin 
xxi 33; xxv 21) The Egyptians were en- 
camped there when Jehoahaz was brought in 
as a prisoner (xxii. 33) When Zedekiah 
was captured afte: his escape from Jerusa- 
lem, he was brought to Nebuchadnezzar, 
then encamped at Riblah, who put out his 
eyes, and had lim bound to be carried to 
Babylon His sons and the princes of Judah 
were also slain at Riblah (xxv 6, 7, 21; Jer. 
xxxix 5-7° ln 9-11, 27) Buekingham, m 
1816, met with ruins at a place called by him 
Rubla. but now more generally spelled Ruib- 
leh, on the nght bank of the Orontes, about 
36 miles north by east of Ba‘al-bek, in the 
midst of the great plain of Ceelesyria, very 
suitable for the encampment of a great army, 
and with easy access southward or north- 
ward 1f commotion arose The ruins consist 
of low mounds surrounded by the remains 
of old buildings It is extremely doubtful 
whether it 1s 1dentical with Riblah on the 
northern boundary of Palestine, east of Aim 
(Num xxxlv. 11). 


Rid’dle. 

In biblical usage, any dark saying, of 
which the meaning is not at once clear and 
must be discovered by shrewd thought (Num. 
x1. 8, in E' V. dark speeches; Prov i 6, 
R V. margin) It may be a parable (Ps. 
xlix. 4; Ixxviill. 2; in E V. dark saying), 
and be proposed merely in order to arouse 
attention and start inquiry, and make 
the truth more vivid and impressive, the 
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propounder intending to give an explanation 


| immediately (Ezek xvii. 2-24) ; or the riddle 


may be set forth for men to guess, as the 
riddle of Samson and those of Solomon and 
Hiram to which Josephus refers (Judg x1v. 
12-19; Antig. vin 5, 3). The riddle of 
Samson was propused in verse’ It was not 
properly a riddle at all, since the discovery 
of 118 meaning was not within the realm of 
possihihity for the Philistines It was not 
guessable, for they were not acquainted with 
the facts on which 1t was based. 

The Greeks and Romans were fond of the 
riddle or enigma One of the most cele- 
brated was put into the mouth of the 
monster named the sphinx, which had been 
sent to ravage the teriitory of Thebes She 
asked ‘What animal goes on four feet in 
the morning, on two at noon. and on three 
in the evening?” After many had failed, 
CEdipus answered that it was man. who in 
infaney creeps on all fours, at maturity 
walks on two feet, and in old age uses a 
staff Thereupon the sphinx flung herself 
to the ground and perished 


Rie, obsolete spelling of Rye. See SPELT. 


Rim’mon I.,in A V twice Remmon (Josh. 
xix 7, 13),1n R V. once Rimmono (1 Chron. 
v1 77) [a pomegranate] 

1 A Benjamite, whose two sons were cap- 
tains under Ish-bosheth, and became his mur- 
derers (2 Sam iv 2 

2 A town im the south of Judah near Am 
(Josh xv. 32; 1 Chron 1v 32; Zech xiv 10), 
so near indeed as to form, apparently, one 
community with it (Neh x1 29) It was 
soon transferred with Aim and other towns 
to Simeon (Josh xix 7) It 1s identified 
with the rum Umm er-Rumamin, about 10 
miles northeast by north cf Beer-sheba 

3 <A border town of Zebulun, but assigned 
to the Levites (Josh xix 13; 1 Chron. v1. 
77; and Josh xxi 35, where Dimnah 1s 
doubtless a misreading, resh being mistaken 
for daleth,q v). Methoar in A.V of Josh. 
x1x 13 15 1mpropelly 1egaided as part of the 
name, wheieas 1t describes the boundary as 
“stretching” to Neah The name of the 
town 1s preserved in Rummaneh, a village 
6 miles north, shghtly east, of Nazareth. 

3 A rock near Gibeah, where 600 van- 
quished Benjamites took refuge and re- 
mained four months (Judg xx. 45-47; xx. 
13). It is probably the detached limestone 
eminence 33 miles east, slightly north, of 
Bethel. It 1s separated from all approach 
on the south, the north, and the west by 
ravines, and has caverns, mn which the 
refugees may have lived The name still 
lingers in Rammun, a village on the summit. 


Rim’/mon II. [thunderer] 

A Syrian god, who had a temple at Damas- 
cus, in which Naaman and his royal master 
were accustomed to bow themselves for wor- 
ship (2 Kin. v. 18). In Assyma Rimmon, er 
Ramman as his name was pronounced there, 
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was numbered among the twelve great 
leities. He was the god of rain and storm, 
ightning and thunder. Sometimes he was 
lreaded as the destroyer cf crops and the 
catterer of the harvest, and at others was 
idored as the lord of fecundity. He was 
dentical with Hadad, the supreme god of 
he Syrians The two names are combined 
n Hadad-Rimmon. 


Rim’mo-no. See RIMMON. 


Rim-mon-pe’rez,1n A V Rimmon-parez 
pomegranate of the breach or cleft]. 

A camping ground of the Israelites in the 
vilderness (Num, xxx1il. 19, 20). Situation 
inknown. 


Ring. See ORNAMENT and SEAL. 


Rin’nah ‘a wild cry, a shout]. 
A man of Judah, a son of Shimon (1 Chron. 
v. 20) 


Ri’phath. 

A people descended from Gomer (Gen x. 
‘; in 1 Chron 1. 6 Diphath: see DALETH). 
osephus identifies them with the Paphla- 
onians (Antiq. 1. 6, 1). The name 1s per- 
laps preserved in the Riphean mountains, 
vhich were supposed by the ancients to skirt 
he northern shore of the world. 


Ris’sah [a ruin, or dew, rain]. 

A camping ground of the Israelites in the 
vilderness (Num xxxui 21, 22). Exact 
ituation unknown 


Rith’mah [broom, plant]. 

A camping ground of the Israelites in the 
rilderness (Num. xxxi. 18, 19); perhaps 
ard by Kadesh in the wady known as Abu 
ietemat, the equivalent of the ancient 
ame; see KADESH 1. 


Riv’er. 

Of several words translated river, only 
bree require mention here: 1. Nahar, a 
tream, in Greek potamos, applied to the 
irgest rivers known to the Hebrews, as the 
igris and Euphrates (Gen 11 14; Rev. 1x. 
4), the Abana and Pharpar (2 Kin. v 12), 
ae Jordan (Mark i. 5), and the affluents 
f the Upper Nile (Zeph ii. 10). The river 
r the great river usually denotes the Eu- 
hrates (Gen. xv. 18; xxxi. 21). 2. Nahal, 
ymmetimes a perennial stream like the Jab- 
ok (Deut it. 37), but usually a winter 
»rrent, the bed of which is dry in summer; 
wady. Sec Brook 3. Y*’or, a stream, 
sed almost exclusively of the Nile and its 
iouths, and sounding much like the native 
izyptian nume of that river (Gen. xli.1; 2 
im. xix. 24; Ezek. xxix 3). It once de- 
otes the Tigris (Dan. xii. 5-7; cp. x. 4, R. 
. Margin). 

Riv’er of E’gypt. 

1. The Nile, and specifically its most east- 
rm channel, the Pelusiac branch (Gen. xv. 
3); see SoiHoR'- In this passage the two’ 
reat rivers, the Nile and the Euphrates, are 
amed broadly as the boundaries of the 


The brook of Egypt or 
wady el-‘Arish was commonly regarded as 
the southwestern limit of Palestine; but the 
country between this wady and the east- 
ern branch of the Nile was mainly desert, 
and the Nile was virtually on the boundary 


promised land. 


of Egypt. The passage means that the de- 
scendants of Abraham should possess the 
land as far as Egypt The distinction be- 
tween the Nile and the wady el-‘Arish 1s 
well established ; for the former is a nahar 
and the latter a nahal. 

2. A great wady or nahal, uniformly called 
in the R. V. the brook of Egypt It was the 
southwestern border of Canaan (Num xxxiv. 
5; 1 Kin. viii 65; 2 Kin. xxiv. 7), and the 
limit in the same direction of the tribe of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 4, 47). It was known to 
the Assyrians by the same name as to the 
Hebrews, and likewise 45 a boundary = It 1s 
the wady el-‘Arish, a watercourse nominally 
dry, but which after heavy rains runs north- 
ward from the desert, being fed by tribu- 
taries, one of which passes Kadesh-barnea. 
It falls into the Mediterranean, about 50 
miles south of Gaza 


Ri-zi’a, in A. V. Rezia [delight] 

An Asherite, a son of Ulla (1 Chron. vii. 
39). 

Riz’pah [a hot stone]. 

A daughter of A1iah and concubine of Saul. 
On her account the quarrel arose between 
Ish-bosheth and Abner, which resulted in 
Abner’s going over to David (2 Sam in. 6-8). 
Her children, Armon: and Mephibosheth, 
were put to death during the famine which 
arose in PDavid’s reign on account cf Saul’s 
treatment of the Gibeonites (2 Sam xx. 8- 
11). 

Road. 

An inroad, a raid, an incursion into an 
enemy’s country (1 Sam xxvin 10,in R V. 
raid) This sense is now obsolete in ordinary 
language When a road in the modern sense 
is intended, the A. V. and R. V. generally 
use the term way, or sometimes path. See 
PALESTINE 5. 


Rob’ber. See THIEF. 
Ro-bo’am. See REHOBOAM. 
Rock. 


Rocks were found nearly everywhere in 
the hilly and mountainous districts of Pales- 
tine Some had definite names, as the rock 
of Oreb (Judg. vii. 25), the rock of Etain 
(xv. 8). See OnEB, ETAM. 


Rock-badg’er. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Shaphan, on 
the margin of the R. V., where coney appears 
in the text. The animal intended by the 
Hebrew word is small and wary, dwells 
among the rocks (Ps. civ. 18; Prov. xxx. 
24, 26), and chews the cud, but does not part 
the hoof (Lev. xi. 5; Deut. xiv. 7). The 
corresponding name in the dialect of south- 
ern Arabia denotes the Hyraz syriacus, the 
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so-called rock-badger. The hyrax looks like 
a rabbit or badger, but has more athnity to 
the rhinoceros and the tapir; indeed, its 
structure is so anomalous that it has been 
given a whole order, Hyracodea, to itself 
It moves its jaws as if it were chewing the 


Rock-badger (Hyra syrvacus). 


cud, but 1t does not really ruminate. The 
species syrzacus 1s found in the peninsula of 
Sinai, northern Palestine, and the region 
round the Dead Sea Its fur is tawny, with 
a yellow spot on the back. It lives in clefts 
of rocks, but doves not scoop out a hole. 
Small parties meet together, with a sentinel 
on some eminence to give warning of danger. 
It 1s rarely seen except in the morning and 
evening, when 1t comes forth to feed. 


Rod’a-nim [a plural form, Rodanites]. 

A people descended from Javan (Hebrew 
text of 1 Chron 1 7, and Septuagint and 
Samaritan text of Gen x 4). If Rodanim 1s 
the correct reading, the people of Rhodes 
and of the neighboring islands of the “gean 
Sea are probably intended. See DoDANIM. 


Roe. 

A deer (Capreolus caprxa, the Cervus cap e- 
olus ef Linneeus) which is described under 
ROERUCK 2 (2 Sam 11 185; 1 Chron xii. 8, in 
Hebrew s*bu; and Prov. v 19, A. V.. in He- 
brew ya“lah) ; see GAZELLE and Dor. 


Roe’buck. 

1 The rendering in A. V of the Hebrew 
Sehiin Deut. xii 15, 22: xiv 5; xv. 22; 1 
Kin iv 23 BR V. substitutes gazelle (q. v.). 

2 The rendering in R V. of the Hebrew 
Yahmur The animal was ceremonially clean 
and used for food (Deut xiv 5; 1 Kun. iv. 
23,1in A V_ fallow deer). Etymology indi- 
cates that its color was reddish According 
to Arabian authorities, 1t casts its horns 
every yeal, which is characteristic of deer. 
In noithern Galilee the name yahmur is still 
given to the roebuck (Capreolus caprea, or 
Cervus capreolus). In Europe it is a small deer 
about two feet high at the shoulder, but 
in Asia it attains to a larger size. In summer 
it is dark reddish-brown, in winter yellowish- 
gray. It has a large patch of white on the 
rump The antlers are about a foot long, 
with three points. It is wild over a great 
part of Europe and Asia. In Palestine it is 
found on mount Carmel and mount Lebanon. 

42 


By many, however, the yahmur is identified 
with the bubale, one of the bovine antelopes. 
Tt 1s about the size of a large stag, has a long 
head, a narrow forehead, and reddish or pale 
brown hair. Its flesh is most savory. 

Ro’ge-lim [fullers, perhaps, or spies]. 

A town in Gilead where Barzillai lived 
(2 Sam. xvn 27; xix. 31). Site unknown. 


Roh’gah [clamor] 
An Asherite, family of Beriah, house of 
Heber (1 Chron. vii. 34). 


Roll. 

The sheet of papyrus or the parchment on 
which documents were frequently written in 
ancient times was rolled up or wound around 
a stick, hke a modern map, and thus consti- 
tuted a roll (Jer. xxxvi 2) or a volume in 
the original sense of the term (Ps. xl. 7, 
A.V); see BooK. The word rendered roll 
in Is. vin 1, A. V., should be translated 
tablet. 


Ro-mam-ti-e’zer [I have exalted help]. 

A singer, a son of Heman (1 Chron. xxv 4). 
He obtained the twenty-fourth lot among the 
courses of the singers (31). 


Ro’mans. 

1 Inhabitants of Rome (1 Mac. viii. 1; 
Acts 1i 10, ‘‘sojourners from Rome,”’ R. V.). 

2 Those who represent the Roman gov- 
ernment (John xi. 48; Acts xxv. 16; xxviii. 
17). 

3 Those, wherever born or of whatever 
race, who possessed the rights of citizenship 
in the Roman empire (Acts xvi. 21, 37, 38; 
Xxii 25, 26, 27, 29). By the Porcian Law, 
which was so named because it was pro- 
posed and carried by P. Porcius Leca, a 
tribune of the people, 248 8B. c., it was de- 
clared that no magistrate had the nght to 
bind, scourge, or killa Roman otizen The 
life of one so privileged could not be taken 
away except by a decision of the whole 
people met in the comitra centuriata, a gen- 
eral assembly of the people, voting 1m div- 
sions called centuries. If a magistrate or 
ruler of any kind gave orders to scourge one 
entitled to the protection of this law, the 
latter had only to utter the words, ‘‘I am a 
Roman citizen,” and all procedure was stayed 
till the people had decided on his case. When 
the power formerly possessed by the people 
was transferred to the emperor, it was to 
him that the right of appeal lay. The privi- 
leges of Roman citizenship were first limited 
to residents in Rome itself: then they were 
extended to various Italian tribes and cities; 
then to the greater part of ‘Italy ; then to 
places beyond the Italian peninsula; and so 
on and on till, it is said, Caracalla (A. D. 211- 
217) conferred them on every inhabitant of 
the Roman empire. During the transition 
period individuals who had rendered service 
to Rome might be declared citizens, or the 
privilege might he purchased for money, even 
in towns or districts which were not as yet 
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enfranchised. Sometimes also manumitted 


slaves were granted citizenship. ‘These ex- 
planations make it easy to understand how 
Paul, though of Jewish descent (Phil iii. 5), 
could still be a Roman citizen; and how 
Claudius Lysias thought 1t worth his while 
to purchase the privilege for a great sum of 
money (Acts xx1i. 28); and how, when he 
had given orders that Paul should bescourged, 
and was informed by the centurion that the 
apostle was a Roman citizen, procedure was 
immediately stopped (25-29). One can also 
understand the alarm of the authorities at 
Philhpp1 when they had taken the responsi- 
bility of having Paul and Silas openly beaten, 
and, to make matters worse, uncondemned, 
without first taking means to ascertain 
whether or not they were Roman citizens 
(xvi. 36-38). It will appear also that Paul 
simply exercised his legal mght when he 
took his appeal to Cesar; that is, to the 
Roman emperor (xxv. 11). 


Ro’mans, E-pis’tle to the. 

The first of St. Paul’s epistles according to 
the order in which they are placed in our 
N. T. In order of composition, however, 1t 
was the sixth, since it was wnmtten from 
Corinth, as appears from the salutations (cp. 
xvi 23 with 1 Cor i 14 and 2 Tim. 1v 20), 
and from the fact that 1t was carried to Rome 
by Pheebe, aservant or deaconess of the church 
at Cenchree (Rom xvi. 1), which was near 
Corinth (Acts xvii 18); and, if so, 1t must 
have been written during the visit to Greece 
mentioned in Acts xx 2,3 That was in the 
winter of A D 57-58 The apostle had long 
wished to visit Rome (Rom. 1 10-12; xv 23), 
and 1t was his purpose, his work in the east 
having been finished (xv. 23), to visit the 
capital on his way to Spain (28). Before 
doing so, however, he was determined to re- 
turn to Jerusalem to present the gifts of the 
gentile churches (25, 26) Not knowing, 
however, what might be his fate on this dan- 
gerous journey (30-32; Acts xx. 22), he sent 
this letter to the Christians at Rome, where 
he had many friends (cp Rom xvi ), for, as 
the apostle of the gentiles, he considered the 
church at Rome to be under his care (xv. 15, 
16), although he had never visited 1t. The 
theme of the epistle, which is one of the 
most elaborate ever written by him, was 
naturally determined by the controversies 
through which he had passed and by the 
need of stating, formally and completely, 
the gospel which he preached among the 
gentiles. It is a full presentation, therefore, 
of the way of salvation. Hence its supreme 
importance. That he addressed it to the 
Christians at Rome indicates, no doubt, his 
appreciation of the influence which the 
church of the world’s metropolis would exert, 
and the consequent necessity of establishing 
it in the faith that it might resist the assaults 
of error. 

Whereas the Epistle of Paul to the Gala- 


tians is the maqna charta of universal Chris- 
tianitv, the Epistle to the Romans is its 
constitution The epistle may be analyzed 
as follows: After the salutation (1-7) aud 
statement of his interest in them (8-15), he 
epitomizes the character of his gospe! and, 
in doing so, gives the theme of the cpistle: 
“The gospel 1s the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth. For 
therein is the mghteousness of God revealed 
from faith to faith’’ (16, 17). 

He then proves the universal need of 
righteousness (:. 18-1ii. 20). He first shows 
that the gentile world is in a state of sin and 
just condemnation (i. 18-32), and then that 
the Jewish world is no exception, but is like- 
wise guilty before God (11.). To the objection 
that this destroys the privileges of the Jew, 
he replies by showing that their privilege 
consisted in being the trustees of revelation, 
but that their own Scriptures declared them 
to be sinful (1i1 1-19), so that there is no ex- 
ception to the universal guilt. In fact, the 
law only increases the eonsciousness of sin 
(20). 

He then states the righteousness which 
God has provided for every behever thiough 
the redemptive and sacrificial work of Christ 
(i1i 21-30), and proves that this way of salva- 
tion 1s that taughtin theO T (81-1v 25), that 
it 1s the basis of Christian experience (v. 1-11), 
and that 1t proceeds upon the same principle 
of moral government, on which God acted 
when he dealt with mankind in the person 
of their first head and representative, Adam 
(12-21). 

The apostle then refutes three onjections 
which would be brought against his doctrine 
of salvation by the work of Christ for us re- 
ceived through faith alone The first objec- 
tion is that on this doctrine men may con- 
tinue mm sin and yet be saved, to which he 
replies no, because faith in Christ involves 
vital union with him, whereby the behever 
rises with Christ into a new moral life (vi 1~ 
14). The second objection 15 that Paul’s doc- 
trine of deliverance from the law released 
men from moral obligation, to which he re- 
plies no, because the believer accepts a new 
and higher obligation, whereby he devotes 
himself to the will of God (vi. 15-vn 6) The 
third objection is that Paul’s doctrine makes 
the law of God an evil thing, to which he 
replies no, for the reuson that the law cannot 
save 1s not that the law is evil, but that man 
is sinful and cannot keep 1t (7-25). 

Having refuted objections, he shows (v111 ) 
that on the basis of Christ’s redemptive work 
provision is made for the spiritual renewal, 
complete sanctification, and final glo1ification 
of those who are in Christ, and who, being 
chosen and called by God, will certainly 
enjoy the perfect fruition of God’s love. 
Having thus stated the gospel way of salva- 
tion, the apostle proceeds to adjust it to the 
fact that Israel, the chosen people, had as a 
nation rejected it. He does this by teaching 
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that the saving promise of God had never 
been made to the Jews as a nation, but only 
to the “ election,” the true seed of Abraham, 
whom God had chosen (ix. 1-13), and he jus- 
tifies from Scripture this doctrine of sover- 
eign election (14-29); then, further, that the 
rejection of the Jews was due to their refusal 
of the very way of salvation taught by their 
own Scriptures (30-x. 21), yet that the re- 
jection of Israel was not complete, for the 
promised remnant, the election, did beheve 
(x1 1-10), and, finally, that in the end the 
Jews will be converted, and with the gentiles 
trust in the promised Redeemer (11-36) 

The rest of the epistle consists of an ex- 
hortation to Christian living (x1i.), to the 
performance of civil end social duties (x11 ), 
and to Christian charity and unity (xiv. 1- 
xv. 13), ending with personal messages and 
salutations (14—-xv1 27 G T P. 

Did the epistle to the Romans in early days 
ever exist in a shorter: form than at present? 
In view of certain phenomena two theories 
especially have attracted attention They 
have literary interest, but no doctiimal im- 
portance According to one theory, an 
abiidgment of the epistle was prepared for 
general circulation , being shortened by the 
omission of local references, such as'‘1n Rome” 
(a. 7) and chapters xv and xvi, but retain- 
ing the entire doctrinal instruction and the 
essence of the practical appeal Evidence 
for the existence of the epistle in this shorter 
form 1s soughtin the presence of the doxology 
(xv1 25-27) in some manuscripts at the end 
of chapter xiv or both there and at the end 
of chapter xvi; 1n the lack of quotation 
from chapters xv. and xvi im the writings 
of Tertullian, Treneus, and Cyprian; and in 
the apparent omission of these chapters by 
Mareion The lack of citation from these 
chapters 1s without signifieanee, however, 1 
view of thei character They have never 
been much quoted The salutations espe- 
mally do not lend themselves to quotation. 
The theoiy of an abridged edition of the 
epistle must rest maimly on the occurrence 
of the doxology at the end of chapter xiv in 
some manuscripts Thisis a frail support; 
and 16 is especially weak in view of the fact 
that no extant manuscript 1s an abridgment, 
but all manuseripts of the epistle without 
exception contain chapters xv. and xvi 

The other theory, and one widely held, is 
that chapter xvi did not form a part of the 
epistle onginally, but constituted a brief 
note commending Phebe to the church at 
Ephesus’ For chapter xv 1s not easily sepa- 
rated from chapter xiv., but follows it natu- 
rally, and simply develops the appeal that 1s 
made in chapter xiv. to the spimt of Chris- 
tian self-sacrifice on the part of those who 
are strong in conscience. Moreover, chapter 
xv closes, in verse 33, with a benediction 
such as occurs at the end of other letters 
written by Paul (2 Cor xiii. 11; 1 Thes. v. 
23, 2 Thes. ii1. 16; Phil iv 9), and forms 
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the natural conclusion to the epistle to the 
Romans. Chapter xvi. would, therefore, seem 
to be appended That the latter chapter was 
originally a letter commending Phoebe to 
the church at Ephesus, not to the Christians 
in Rome, may be gathered, 1t 1s argued, from 
the following considerations: 1 It 1s in- 
tended toaccredit Phoebe (xvi 1). 2 Aquila 
and Priscilla, to whom salutations are sent 
(xvi 3), were certainly living in Ephesus 
about three years before the epistle to the 
Romans was written,and they were not in 
Rome when Paul wrote the second letter to 
Timothy (2 Tim i1v.19) 3 The reference 
to Epenetus, ‘the firstfiuits of Asia’’ (Rom 
xv1 5, R V), would be more natural in a 
letter to Ephesus than toRome 4 It1s un- 
likely that Paul would have as many ac- 
quaintances in a church he had not visited 
as he salutes in chapter xv1 The objections 
to this theory that chapter xv) 15 a brief note 
to the church at Ephesus are—1 Salutations 
were occasionally added, as here, after a 
doxology or a benediction, even when fol- 
lowed by Amen (Phil 1v. 20; 2 Thes. in 16, 
ep 2 Tim iv.18) 2 The fact that chapter 
xv1 forms part of the epistle im all extant 
manuscripts 3 Aquila and Priscilla m1i- 
grated from place to place a great deal 
They were residing 112 Rome when all Jews 
were notified to leave the city, they lived at 
Corinth for about a vear and a half and ac- 
companied Paul to Ephesus, where actively 
working for Christianity they remained at 
least until he returned from a trip to Jerusa- 
lem. It would not be strange if they went 
back to Rome especially m connection with 
the apostle’s plan to visit the city and intro- 
duce the Christian religion (Acts xix 21) 
4 That Epenctus, a convert of the province 
of Asia, found his way to Rome occasions no 
surprise , for Christians, Jews, and gentiles 
were constantly gomg to the imperial capital 
for various 1easons from all parts of the 
world, for example, Epaphras or Colossee and 
Aquila of Pontus and Herod the tetrarch 
5 The persons saluted in chapter xvi. bear 
names that are proven to have been current 
in Rome, and sone of them weie common 
among the early Christians of the city. 6. It 
1s not necessary to assume that the people to 
whom he sends greetings were 1n every case 
personal acquaintances of the apostle; it is 
enough that they were known to him as 
earnest, active Christians through refer- 
ences to them 1n letters to him from Aquila, 
Priscilla, and others concerning affairs in 
Rome. 


Rome. 

The date 753 B c is accepted by the best au- 
thorities for the traditional founding of Rome 
by Romulus, who became its first king. The 
little kingdom grew in size and importance, 
absorbing its immediate neighbors through 
the reigns of seven kings. until the tyranny 
of Tarquinius Superbus drove the people to 
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take the government into their own hands ! the policy of Rome to tolcrate the religions 


and establish a republic In the beginning, 
the power was entirely in the hands of a few 
patrician families, the plebcians merely ac- 
quiescing in measures taken The plebs, 
however, demanded and obtained privilege 
after privilege until every Roman citizen 
had a voice in the government During the 
period of the republic, Rome extended her 
boundaries at first over all Italy, and finally 
over the whole known world 

Rome’s first contact with Asia occurred 190 
B Cc. when the Roman army defeated An- 
tiochus the Great, king of Syria, at the battle 
of Magnesia, and Rome assumed a protectorate 
over certain cities in Asia Minor (cp 1 Mac. 
1 10). Most of Rome’s conquests after this 
were of a peaceful nature, other nations 
willingly acknowledging her superiority 

In 63 B c Judea became formally 
subject to Rome, being taken by Pompey 
after he had reduced the Seleucidan kingdom 
to the level of a province’ It was required 
to pay tribute, but was left for a time under 
native rulers 

Meantime, several parties jealous of each 
other had been growing up im the state As 
the result of an internal pol:tical struggle, 
the triumvirate of Cesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus was formed to rule, but by the death 
of Crassus, and the defeat of Pompey in a 
civil struggle, the power fell into the hands 
of Cesar alone. This did not last long 
Ceesar was murdered by his enemiesin 44B c, 
vivil war again broke out, a second triumvi- 
rate was formed by Antony, Octavian, and 
Lepidus, and, like the first, was soon reduced 
to one man, Octavian. Full of ambition, 
Octavian had himself proclaimed emperor 
with the title of Augustus, and the Roman 
empire began. 

It was during the reign of Augustus that 
Christ was born; during that of his successor 
Tiberius, that the crucifixion took place. 
The martyrdom of James the brother of 
John took place in the reign of the emperor 
Claudius (Acts xi. 28; x11 1,2) It was to the 
emperor Nero that Paul appealed (xxv. 11). 
The destruction of Jerusalem prophesied hy 
our Lord (Mat. xxiv.; Mark xiii.; Luke xix. 
41-44; xx1 5-36) was accomplished in the 
year A D. 70 by Titus, who afterwards be- 
came emperor. 

When the empire was at its greatest size 
it extended 3000 miles from east to west, and 
2000 from north to south, and contained a 
population of about 120,000,000 

Weakened by excesses and corruption 
within, and attacked by enemies without, 
the empire began to fail, receiving its first 
serious check on the final separation of the 
eastern empire in 395, and coming finally to 
an end by the capture of Rome by the Goth 
Odoacer in 476. 

During the decline of Rome’s civil power 
the Christians there had been growimg in 
power and influence Although it had been 


of her conquered peoples, the Christians were 
persecuted almost from the first. This was 
due mainly to two causes their uncompro- 
mising attitude toward all heathen rites and 
religions, and their unceasing efforts to make 
converts. The persecutions were especially 
severe under Nero, who attempted to throw 
on the Christians the blame for some of his 
own nefarious deeds Persecutions were also 
very severe under Domitian, but notwith- 
standing constant imprisonment and death 
the Christians continued to grow in numbers 
and influence until the church in Rome and 
the bishop of Rome became no inconsiderahle 
factor in the general growth of Christianity 
The Christian religion was officially adopted 
and declared the religion of the state by the 
emperor Constantine early in the fourth cen- 
tury 


Roof. See HOUSE. 


Room. 

1. A chamber or other apartment in a 
house (Acts i.13) See HouskE and PALACE 

2. In A. V. room 1s also used in the sense 
of place or position in society, a meaning 
which is now obsolete (Mat xxin 6, Luke 
xiv. 7, 8; xx 46) Uppermost or cluef room 
is the translation of the Greek protoklhgva, 
first place for reclining; see MEALS. The 
scribes and Phatisees were censured for seek - 
ing the place of honor at feasts, desiring to 
recline on the most important couch R V 
substitutes place or seat for room, when used 
in this obsolete sense 


Rose. 

The rendering of the Hebrew JI“basseleth 
(Song 11 1, Is xxxv 1), in the English ver- 
sions and by several Jewish scholars of the 
Middle Ages Modern interpreters are di- 
vided in opinion. The most important sugges- 
tions are the following: 1 Some expositors, 
including Tristram, following the Targum 
of Song 11. 1, and sometimes appealing to a 
doubtful etymology, understand the heauti- 
ful, white sweet-scented narcissus (Narcissus 
tazetta), common in spring in the plain of 
Sharon and in the hill country. 2 A Syriac 
word, seemingly kindred to the Hebrew 
name, denotes colchicum and the crocus, 
which are strikingly alike and which, when 
the rainy season sets in, carpet the fields 
with bright flowers The prevalent opinion, 
perhaps represented by R. V margin, 1s that 
meadow saffron (Colchicum autumnale) 1s 
meant, with its pale lilac flowers. 3 An As- 
syrian word still nearer to the Hebrew form, 
refers to marsh plants, so that the Hebrew 
has been understood by some interpreters of 
late to denote Cyperus syriacus, known also 
as Cyperus papyrus, which grows on the Nahr 
el-‘Aujah in the plain of Sharon and in other 
marshy districts of Palestine It flowers 
toward the end of autumn 

The true rose is a native of Media and 
Persia. It was early transplanted to the 
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countries on the Mediterranean, and grows 
on the mountains of Palestine The maid 
who recognized the voice of Peter at the 
gate, was named Rhoda, a rose (Acts x1i 13); 
and the true rose is probably intended in 
Wisd. ii. 8; Ecclus xxiv.14; xxxix 13,1. 8, 
where the Greek word 1s used Tristram, 
however, judges from its growing at Jericho 
and by the waters, that the oleander 1s meant 
in these passages 


Rosh [in Hebrewa head, a chief, a prince] 

1. A son of Benjamin, who went down to 
Egypt with Jacob and his sons (Gen xlv1 
21) Hedid not give rise to a tribal family 
(Num xxvi 38), because probably, like Er 
and Onan of Judah, he died without issue 

2 A northern people mentioned with 
Meshech and Tubal (Ezek xxxviil. 2, 3: 
xxx1x 1, both R V. text) Gesenius he- 
lheves Rosh to be the Russians though thev 
are nowhere else mentioned by this or any 
similar name for centuries afterwards The 
text of the A.V and the margin of the R V 
render Rosh ‘‘chief prince,” in which case 
Rosh as a proper name disappears. 


Ru’by. 

1. The plural, rubies, 1s the rendering 
of the Hebrew P*nmin, which occurs only in 
the plural The margin of the R V. has 
coral, red coral or pearls The name may 
signify branches and thus aptly describe 
coral; but this signification is not estab- 
lished. It was ruddy in hue (Lam iv. 7), 
and was precious (Job xxvii 18: Prov. m. 
15) The color is a good reason for not re- 
garding it as a pearl The true or oriental 
ruby is, hke the sapphire, a variety of 
corundum It is a clear, bright gem, rich 
red in color. The spinel ruby 1s a deep red, 
and the balas ruby a rose-red, variety of 
spinel 

2 The marginal rendering of the Hebrew 
’Odem, red gem (Ex xxvin 17; Ezek. xxvii. 
13) In the text it 1» translated sardius, 
which 1s the better rendering 


Rue. 

A plant, in Greek péganon, of which the 
Pharisees, careful about minute points, were 
scrupulously accurate 1n paying tithes (Luke 
x1 42) Itis Ruta gaveolens, a half shrubby 
plant, two or three feet high, with pinnate 
bluish-green leaves, all dotted over with 
odoriferous glands and yellowish corymbose 
flowers, mostly with eight stamens Its odor 
is very powerful. It 1s a native of the 
Mediterranean region. It was cultivated in 
Palestine as a medicine, and perhaps as a 
condiment for food Had it been wild, it 
would not have been a tithable plant 


Ru’fus [red]. 

A son of that Simon of Cyrene who was 
compelled to bear the cross of Christ (Mark 
xv 21). He may have been the same as the 
Rufus at Rome to whom Paul sent a saluta- 
tion (Rom. xvi. 13). 


Ru-ha’mah [she hath obtained mercy]. 

One of the symbolical names with which 
the children of Judah and Israel shall event- 
ually greet each other (Hos. 11. 1) 


Rul’er 

In a general sense, any one who exercises 
authority More particularly - 

1 Officer of a synagogue (Luke vii. 41). 
See SYNAGOGUE 

2 Member of the sanhedrin, whether 
priest or layman (John im 1; vii. 26; Acts 
lv oOwith sand 15, cp xxi, 9). 

3. Archon or civil magistrate of a city 
(Acts xs1 19). In Macedonia and regions 
under Macedonian influence such officials 
were technically called politarchs or rulers 
of the city (xvn. 6, 8). 

Ru’mah [height, high place}. 

The place to which the father «f Jehoia- 
kim’s queen belonged (2 Kin xxi 36). An 
ancient opinion 1s that 1t was the same as 
Arumah in the neighborhood of Shechem 
(cp Antig x 5, 2). It may, however, have 
been the town in Gahilee (War ii. 7, 21), per- 
haps Rumeh near Nazareth. 


Run‘ners. 

A class of soldiers who served as a bodv- 
guard to the king (1 Sam. xx 17,1n A. V. 
footmen, R. V guard), were posted at the 
door of the royal palace at Jerusalem (1 Kin. 
xiv. 27; 2 Kin xi 19), had their own guard 
100m (1 Kin xiv. 28), escorted the king to 
the temple (28), and executed the king’s 
commands (1 Sam xxii. 17; 2 Kin. x. 25). 
In each instance, see R. V. margin. Perhaps 
they ran before the royal chariot (see ForE- 
RUNNER) 


Rush 


Rush. 
The rendering of the Hebrew Gome’ 1n Job 
viil. 11 and Is, xxxv. 7 See PAPYRUS. 


Rust. 

A corrosive o) disfiguring accretion, in 
Greek 10s, which denotes the rust of iron, 
the verdigris of brass, the tarnish on gold 
and silver (Jas v.3) The Greek word brosis, 
eating, corrosion, is used in Mat v1 19, 20. 


Ruth [possibly, sightly]. 

A Moabitess manried first to Mahlon of 
Bethlehem, who was sojourning 1n Moab with 
his parents and brother because of a famine 
in Judah. The three men died. Ruth left her 
native land and accompanied her mother-in- 
law Naomi to Bethlehem. While gleaning 
in the field of Boaz, a kinsman of Naom1’s 
deceased husband, she found favor in his 
eyes. Custom required a kinsman of Mahlon 
to marry Ruth; and Boaz took her to wife, 
after one nearer of kin than he had refused. 
By this marriage Ruth became an ancestress 
of David. The transaction between Boaz and 
Ruth was not a levirate marriage (Deut. xxv. 
7-10; cp. Ruth i. 11-13), for Boaz was not a 
brother of Ruth's deceased husband. Custom 
required that when the widow of a childless 
man desired tu sell his estate 1f there was no 
brother, then the nearest of kin and heir to 
the deceased should buy or redeem it of the 
widow (iv. 3,4,9) The property was thereby 
retained in the family Custom was also 
urgent that the kinsman voluntarily assume 
levirate duties or take the woman to wife, 
if he would not thereby endanger his own 
inheritance (111. 9; 1v. 5,6) It was consid- 
ered magnanimous to do so, and a mark of 
loyalty to the family. A son born of such 
union was legally the son of the deceased 
(iv 5,10. 14, 17); and doubtless ultimately 
received the firstborn’s right in the estate. 

In the Hebrew collection the Book of Ruth 
is placed among the rolls which were pub- 
licly read on specified anniversaries: be- 
cause, its scenery being the harvest field, it 
was read at Pentecost, the harvest festival. 
In the Septuagint and in Josephus’ enumera- 
tion of the canonical books it stands im- 
mediately after Judges, as in the English 
version. The events recorded occurred in 
the days of the judges (1 1), 60 years or 
more before David’s birth (iv. 21, 22). The 
marriage of a pious Israelite with a Moabitess 
is recounted, and the issue of the mdrnage 1s 
an ancestor of David. After the exile such 
a marriage would have been regarded as 
discreditable, and would not have been in- 
vented. The narrative is, accordingly, his- 
torical. Its historical character receives 
confirmation from the appropriateness of 
the event to the period, for about that time 
friendly intercourse prevailed between Israel 
and Moab (1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). The event is 
related without disapprobation and without 
explanation or apology; an indication that 
it was committed to writing hefore the exile 
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The language is also as pure as admittedly 
early writings, such as Judges v. The book 
did not receive its final literary form until 
a considerable time after the event; for it 
explains the drawing off of the shoe in mat- 
ters of attestation as a custom of former 
times (iv. 7), and 1t brings down the geneal- 
ogy to David. 


Rye. See SPELT. 


S. 


Sab’a-oth [1n Hebrew, hosts, armies]. 

The Lord of Sabaoth 15 the same as Lord 
of hosts, the second part of the title being 
left untranslated (Rom. ix. 29 with Is 1. 9: 
Jas. v 4). See Lorp. 

Sa’bat. Sce SHEBAT. 

Sab’bath [rest]. 

The divinely instituted day of rest, or- 
dained for all men. God having completed 
the work of creation in six days ceased from 
creative work on the seventh day And God 
blessed the seventh day, and hallowed 1t, 
because that 1n 1t he rested from all his work 
which he had made in a creative manner 
(Gen ii 1-3), see CREATION The next ref- 
erence to a division of time into penods of 
seven days occurs in the account of the 
flood, when Noah was forewarned of the 1m- 
minence of the storm a week before 1t broke 
in its fury, and again when he sent forth the 
birds at intervals of seven days to discover 
through them the stage of water (Gen vu. 
4; vill lu 12). But it is not only in this 
express mention of the week, but also in the 
entire chronology of the flood, when inter- 
preted according to its own principles, that 
the hebdomadal division of time is found to 
have existed at that early date The events 
are measured by intervals of the week both 
in the Hebrew narrative and in the Assyrian 
account; see FLoop. And what 1s more, 
there is repeated evidence that the seventh 
day was regarded as a season of divine he- 
nevolence toward man. According to both ac- 
counts, and reckoning from the day when the 
flood began, the divine power which caused 
the storm was restrained at the close of a sixth 
day, and the first day that dawned fair and 
beautiful was aseventh day; and the day 
when the inmates of the ark were permitted 
to disembark, and when they offered sacni- 
fices of thanksgiving, was likewise a seventh 
day. A glance at the chronology will show 
that not improbably Noah dispatched the 
birds m connection with the conventional 
seventh day because it was a day of divine 
favor. 

From the days of Noah until] the exodus 
there 1s no express mention in the Hebrew 
records of a sanctification of the seventh day 
by rest from labor and by religious worship. 
There is no reason why there should be. 


Sabbath 


There was no event spccially to emphasize 
the day. And probably in that age the Sab- 
bath was somewhat less sharply marked off 
from the other days of the week, even 
among the people of God, than it was later; 
for the nomad shepherds had certain labors 


which must be performed, and the Isiaelites | 
in Egypt were not their own masters and | 


could not rest on the seventh day ~ but when 


the nation was organized at Sinaia different | 


mode of hfe was adopted, the people wee 
able to frame their own laws, they formed 


an Independent community, they led camp , 


life in the wilderness and exchanged it for the 
settled life of agneulturists and traders, and 
as a natural result rest on the Sabbath made 
a greater outward difference than 1t had done 
before Stull, m both the Hebrew and Baby- 
loman hterature relating to the period before 


the exodus there are incidental references to | 


a penod of seven days (Gen xalx 27, 28). 
These are doubtless to be understood in the 
sense In which we use the term week, reck- 
oning seven days from any date we please 
At any rate time was frequently measured 
hy periods of seven days Several causes 
doubtless contributed to make this custom 
general, among others the phasing of the 
moon 
ateness of a lunar subdivision of the lunar 
month, there was the conception, traceable in 
the narrative of the flood, that the seventh 
day was one of divine rest and favor toward 
men 

It 1s disputed whether the name Sabbath 
was used for the recurring seventh day in 
Assyria and Babyloma 
ing the gods was called by a name which 
may be pronounced shabattu, Sabbath But 
other pronunciations are equally possible, 
and yield a sense which satisfies the given 
description of the day. There 1s no evidence 
that it was a particular day of the week or a 
day when labor was suspended. 


650 B c., show that the seventh, fourteenth, 
nineteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth 
days of each month were regarded as maus- 
picious for certain specified acts These 
unlucky days, 1t will be observed, are not 
connected with the phasing of the moon; 
for it does not quarter on the nineteenth 
day, and in months of thirty days, as were 
those m question, 1t would only occasionally 
quarter on theseventhday The unluckiness 
of the day was connected with the number 
seven Not only was the recurring seventh 
day ill-fated, but also the nineteenth, that 1s 
the forty-ninth day, the seventh seventh day 
reckoned from the first day of the preceding 


month. These recuriing seventh days were . 
not days of national rest when the tablets | 
were in force , a few specified acts only were | 


dangerous on those days Business and toil 


proceeded as usual. 


bear witness to the Sabbath at all, they tes- 


But over and beyond the appropri- | 


A day of propitiat-_, 


Tablets, | Sinai, and afterwards written by the finger 


copied in the reign of Ashurbanipal, about |! 


Sabbath 


tify to the degradation of the nobler concep- 
tion of an earler age. They do not per- 
petuate the thought which 1s discoverable in 
even the Assyrian narrative of the flood. 
They are not up to the standard of the fourth 
commandment as promulgated in Israel cen- 
turies before at Sinai, and familiar in all its 
loftiness to the Israelites of the time of Jere- 
iniah, who was a younger contemporary of 
Ashurbanipal 

As 1n these tablets, so among the Hebrews, 
it was not the moon which determined the 
Sabbath ; for among the Hebrews 1t was not 
the seventh day only which was sacred, but 


’ the day which began and which consecrated 


the seventh month, and the entire seventh 
year, and the completion of the seventh 
seventh year And these seasons were all 


| associated with the idea of rest, of worship, 


of liberty, of good will to man, and of divine 
fayor. 

The first occurrence of the name Sabbath 
in the Hebrew records 1s in Ex. xvi. 23. 


| The Israelites had not reached mount Sina), 


nor had the ten commandments been spoken 
from its summit, but 1» the wilderness of 
Sin when manna began to be given a double 
amount fell on the sixth day; and Moses 
said: ‘*This 1s that which the Lord hath 
spoken, To-morrow 1s a solemn rest, a holy 
sabbath unto the Lord: bake that which ye 
will bake, ..and all that remaineth over lay 
up for you to be kept until the murning ” None 


_ fell on the morrow, and Moses said 1n regard 


to what had been kept over. ‘Eat that 
to-day , for to-day 1s a sabbath unto the 
Lord: to-day ve shall not find 1t 1m the field. 
Six days ye shall gather 1t; but on the sev- 
enth day 1s the sabbath, in 1t there shall be 
none” (23-26; cp 5). 

Shortly afterwards the commandment re- 
quiring the Sabbath to be kept was promul- 
gated with nine other laws by Jehovah at 


of God on tables of stone (Ex xxxi 18; 
Deut 1x. 10). Like its companion laws, it 
was of perpetual obligation. It commences, 
‘“Remember the sabbath day to keep it 
holy,” the word remember being appropri- 
ately used, since the people did not now for 
the first time learn that the Sabbath existed. 
In repeating the laws forty years later at 
Shittim, Moses recalls the fact that the Lord 
their God had commanded them to observe the 
day ; and then instead of stating the reason for 
the ordination of the Sabbath. he assigns Jeho- 
vah’s deliverance of his people from bondage 
or labor in Egypt as the reason why Israel 
specially 1s under obligation to keep the day 
of rest instituted by God (Dent v 15) The 
Sabbath was to be Kept by a holy convoca- 
tion for the worship of the Lord (Lev xxiii. 
3; ep Ezek xlvi 3), and should be a sign 


| showing that God was their sanctifier (Ex. 
The most that ean at | 
present be claimed 1s that if these tablets | 


xxti 13) The doctrine clearly was that 
the day was ordained by God; that it was 
established as a day of physical rest and re- 
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freshment for man; that the obligation to 
keep 1t arises from God’s own example, his 
connecting a blessing with it, and his ex- 
plicit command, and that his redemption of 
his people lays them under special obligation 
to set the day apart ; that it 1s to be observed 
by God’s people as a Sabbath unto him, and 
1s to include a holy assemblage for worship. 
It was a reminder of God’s complacency 1n 
the contemplation of his finished work, and 
of Jehovah’s redemption of his people from 
Egyptian service. In the tabernacle and 
temple worship the preeminence of the Sab- 
bath over the other days of the week was 
shown by the offering upon it of two lambs, 
while one was sacrificed on an ordinary 
week day (Num. xxv. 9,19) The twelve 
cakes of showbread were also to be presented 
on that day (Lev. xxiv. 5-8, 1 Chron. 1x. 
32). In enforcing the law no fire was al- 
lowed to be lit by an Israelite 1n his habita- 
tion on the Sabbath day ; anyone doing work 
on it was to be put to death; and one who 
gathered sticks on the Sabbath in the wilder- 
ness was in fact stoned to death (Ex xxxv 3: 
Num. xv. 32-36) , see PUNISHMENT Isaiah 
(ivi. 2-6; lviii 13) and Jeremiah (xvii. 21- 
27) strongly counseled the keeping of the 
day. A psalm or song was composed for 
the Sabbath, in which dehght 1s expressed 
in the worship of Jehovah and thought is 
directed to God’s works of creation (Ps. 
xcli). Ezekiel complaims that the Sabbaths 
had to a large extent been profaned or pol- 
luted (Ezek xx. 12, 24; xali. 8, 26; xxiii. 
38). In Nehemiah’s time, traders, espe- 
cially those of Tyre, continually brought 
merchandise to Jerusalem for sale on the 
sacred day, till Nehemiah peremptorily for- 
bade the practice to be contmued, and took 
strong measures against those who attempted 
to disregard his directions (Neh x. 31; 
xiii 15-22). At the commencement of the 
war of independence under the Maccabee 
family, the Jews were of opinion that they 
had no night to defend themselves on the 
Sabhath if they were attacked by an enemy 
The campaign therefore began with the 
slaughter of 1000 unresisting Jews, consist- 
ing of patriots and their families. The sur- 
vivors resolved in future to defend them- 
selves if they were directly attacked on the 
sacred day, but not to engage in offensive 
operations (1 Mac. ii 31-41). Even then 
they were at a disadvantage with the gen- 
tiles, who labored under no such restriction. 
The latter pushed on siege and other opera- 
tions on the Sabbath unmolested, provided 
they abstained from directly attacking the 
Jews Pompey raised his banks and mounted 
his battering-rams against Jerusalem on the 
Sabbath without any interference from the 
inhabitants, but delayed the effort to breach 
the walls till the sacred day was over (Antiq 
xiv. 4, 2 and 3). In the time of our Lord 
the Pharisees applied the law to the most 
trivial acts, and forbade many works of 


necessity and mercy. They denounced Jesus 
because he healed sick people on the Sabbath, 
though if ox, or ass, or sheep fel] into a 
pit on that day, they did not consider it at 
all unlawful to take him out without delay 
They also led forth the animals to be watered 
just as on ordinary week days (Mat xu 9- 
13, Luke x1i1 10-17). It was not merely to 
healing on the Sabbath that they objected. 
When the disciples of Jesus, passing on the 
Sabbath through the grain fields, plucked 
some of the ears, and, rubbing them im their 
hands, ate them, being hungry, the Phansees 
denounced thi» as though 1t were 1n essence 
the same as reaping, threshing, and grinding 
Our Lord made a notable reply: ‘The sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man for the 
sabbath so that the Son of man 15 Lord 
even of the sabbath” (Mark 1 23-28) The 
Sabbath was instituted for the benefit of 
mankind, its obligation lasts as long as man 
has the same needs as at creation, the Son 
of man 1s not the slave of the Sabbath, but 
its lord 

The day for synagogue worship was the 
seventh day of the week Saturday (Mat 
x1i. 9,10, Acts x11 14) Theapostolic Chris- 
tian church from the beginning held assem- 
blages for worship on the first day of the 
week, which was the day on which Christ 
rose from the dead for our justification (Acts 
ii 1, probably; xx 7). On that day the 
apostle Paul directed the Christians of 
Galatia and Corinth to make their weekly 
contribution to the chanties of the church 
(1 Cor. xvi 1, 2) It was designated the 
Lord’s day (Rev. ij. 10); see LorpD’s Day 
This day, like the former appointment of the 
seventh day, sets apart one whole day in 
seven to be a Sabbath unto the Lord = It 1s 
equally a reminder of the Lord’s redemption 
of his people. Itisaccompanied by the same 
evidence of divine favor in the form of 
physical and spiritual blessings 

The Sabbath of the land was a year in 
which the Jand of Canaan had a solemn rest. 
It came round once every seven years In 
it the ground was not sown or reaped, nor 
the vineyard pruned, nor its fruits gathered 
in ©The spontaneous growth of field and 
orchard was free tuall In the SaLbatic year 
also the creditor released the Hebrew debtor 
from his obligation and freed the Hebrew 
slave (Ex xxi 10,11; Lev. xxv. 3-7, Deut. 
xv. 1-18; Neh. x 31) On the completion 
of seven such Sabbatic years, that 1s, at the 
end of forty-nine years, the trumpet was 
blown to proclaim liberty throughout the 
land, and the year of jubile was ushered in 
(Lev. xxv. 8-10); see JUBILE Reliable 
historical notices of the observance of the 
Sabbatical year are the covenant of Nehe- 
miah’s time (Neh x 31), the 150th year of 
the Seleucidan era or 164-163 B c (1 Mac. 
vi 49,53; cp Antiq xii 9, 5), the 178th Se- 
Jeucidan year or 136-135 B c. (Antiq xiii 8, 
1; Wari. 2, 4), the decree issued by Cesar 
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exempting the Jews from tribute during the 
Sabbatic year (Antiq. xiv. 10,6; cp. Tacitus, 
Hist. v. 4), the year 38-37 B. c. (Antiq x1v. 
16, 2; xv. 1, 2), and the year before the fall 
of Jerusalem, A. D. 68-69 (Talmud). See 
also Antiq. xi. 8, 5. If the Israelites dis- 
obeyed God’s laws, they were to be carried 
into captivity, the land lying desolate, hav- 
ing rest and being left to enjoy 1ts Sabbaths, 
or the rest which the Israelites had not al- 
lowed 1t on their weekly and septennial Sab- 
baths (Lev. xxv1 34-43). Jeremiah prophe- 
sied that the people should be punished 
for their idolatry by the desolation of 
their land and their bondage to the Baby- 
lonians for seventy years (Jer. xxv. 7-11) 
The chronicler also connects the captivity 
with the disobedience of the people and the 
pollution of the temple: and he adds that 
they were servants unto the Babylonians for 
seventy years, as Jeremiah had foretold they 
should be, until the land had enjoyed her 
Sabbaths ; for as long as she lay desulate she 
kept Sabbath, to fulfill three score and ten 
years (2 Chron. xxxvi 14, 16, 20, 21). 
It must not be inferred from these words that 
the people had ignored the Sabbatic year ex- 
actly seventy times, or that the neglected 
Sabbatic years were continuous ; and 1t 1s not 
stated that the Sabbatic year was neglected. 
Doubtless 1t had been neglected sometimes, 
for an idolatrous and disobedient people 
would scarcely obey an injunction when 
obedience would apparently involve pecuni- 
ary loss 

Evidently any period of time which was 
kept as a Sabbath could be called a Sabbath 
Not only were the seventh day and the sev- 
enth vear Sabbaths, but also the day of atone- 
ment on the tenth day of the seventh month 
(Lev. xxu1 32) 

A Sabbath-day’s journey was a journey of 
limited extent proper, in the estimation of 
the scribes, on a Sabbath day. The expres- 
sion occurs in Acts i 12, where this is stated 
to be the distance between mount Olivet and 
Jerusalem, or from Jerusalem to a place on 
the mountain from which Bethany was visible 
(Luke xxiv 50). If the measurement be made 
from the eastern gate of Jerusalem (the Jew- 
ish method of reckoning) to the site of the 
church of the Ascension, crowning thc 
mount of Olives, the distance, as the crow 
flies, will be about 2250 English feet; but in 
actual travel it will be considerably more. 
According to Josephus, the mount was dis- 
tant 6 or 7 stades from the city (Antiq xx 8, 
6; War v. 2, 3). The regulation of the Sab- 
bath-day’s journey had its origin in the in- 
junction not to leave the camp on the Sab- 
bath (Ex. xvi 29). It was reckoned at 2000 
cubits, partly on the erroneous interpretation 
of Num xxxv 5, according to which. the 
district pertaining to a Levitical city ex- 
tended 2000 cubits from the wall on every 
side, and partly on the belief, derived from 
Josh. iii. 4, that the camp of the Israelites 


was 2000 cubits from the tabernacle, to which 
of course they might go on the Sabbath. A 
man might travel on the Sabbath within the 
city where he resided as far as its limits al- 
lowed, be the city never so large. 

Sa-be’ans. 

The people of Sheba (Is. xlv. 14), a nation 
far off (Joel ini. 8); also the people of Seba 
(Is xlv. 14; ep. Ezek. xxi. 42), 

Sab’tah and Sabta. 

A Cushite people (Gen. x. 7; 1 Chron. i. 9), 
probably of southe:n Arabia. The important 
city of Sabbatha or Sabota in the country of 
the Chatramotites (Hadramaut) is strongly 
advocated, but the identification is doubtful. 
Gesenlus suggests Sabat, Saba, or Sabai, near 
the modern Arkiko, an Abyssinian town on @ 
bay of the Red Sea. 


Sab’te-ca, in A. V. Sabtecha and Sabte- 
chah. 

A Cushite people (Gen. x 7; 1 Chron i. 9), 
probably of southern Arabia More precise 
geographical details cannot be given. 

Sa’car [merchandise]. 

1 A Harante, father of one of David’s 
mighty men (1 Chron. x1. 35). In 2 Sam. 
xxii 33 Sharar 

2 A son of Obed-edom (1 Chron xxv. 4). 

Sack’but. 

A medieval wind instrument, having a 
long bent tube of brass with a movable slide 
for changing the pitch of the tone, as in the 
trombone The instrument referred to by 
this name in the English version of Dan. in 
5, belonged to an entirely different class. It 
was @ stringed instrument It 1s called in 
Aramaic sabb‘ka’, which, if Semitic, probably 
describes the lacing of the strings Thename 
is evidently identical with the Greek sam- 
buké, which was an instrument of music 
somewhat like the harp or lyre, but with 
only four strings. Straho affirms that the 
Greek word is of barbarian, 7 e omental, ori- 
gin; and Athenzus states that the instru- 
ment was invented by the Syrians. 

Sack’clotn. 

A coarse cloth, of a dark color. usually 
made of goat’s sair (Rev. vi. 12). It was 
called 1n Hebrew sak, from wh:ch the Eng- 
lish word isderived. It was worn customarily 
by mourners (2 Sam in 31; 2 Kin xix. 1, 2), 
often, if not habitually, by prophets (Is 
xx. 2; Rev. xi 3). and by captives (1 
Kin xx 31; cp. Is iii. 24) The garment 
of sackcloth probably resembled a sack, with 
openings made for the neck and arms, and 
slit down the front. It was cast about the 
loins (Gen. xxxvii 34; 1 Kin. xx. 31), and 
girded on (2 Sam ini 31; Ezek. vii 18; Joel 
i. 8); and was usually worn over other rai- 
ment (Jon iii 6; ep 2 Sam xxi. 10), but 
sometimes next to the skin (1 Kin, xxi. 27; 
2 Kin vi. 30; Job xvi. 15; Is. xxxii. 11). 

The cloth was also used for making sacks, 
which were known by the same name as the 
material (Gen. xlii. 25; Josh. ix. 4). 


Sacrifice 


Sac’ri-fice. See OFFERINGS. 

Sad’/du-cees. 

A Jewish party, the opponents of the 
Pharisees (Antigq. xin. 10, 6). They were 
comparatively few in number, but they were 
educated men, and mostly wealthy and of 
good position (ibid.; xviii. 1, 4). The 
name, judged by the orthography, is derived 
from Zadok, which was often written Sad- 
douk in Greek. The rabbins say that the 
party took its name from its founder Zadok, 
who lived ahout 300 B c.; but since it 
appears that the members and adherents of 
the highest priestly aristocracy constituted 
the party, 1t is now generally believed that 
the name refers to the high priest Zadok, 
who officiated in David’s reign, and in whose 
family the high-priesthood remained until 
the political confusion of the Maccabsean 
times, his descendants and partisans being 
Zadokites or Sadducees. 

In opposition to the Pharisces, who laid 
great stress on the tradition of the elders, 
the Sadducees limited their creed to the doc- 
trines which they found in the sacred text 
itself. They held that the word of the 
written law was alone binding (Antiq xiii. 
10,6) They maintained the right of private 
interpretation (xviii. 1, 4). They held to 
the letter of Scripture, even when it led to 
severity in the administration of justice (xx. 9, 
1). In distinction from the Pharisees, they 
denied: 1. The resurrection and future retri- 
bution in Sheol, asserting that the soul dies 
with the body (Mat. xxii. 23-33; Acts xxni. 
8; Antiq. xviii. 1,4; Warii.8,14). 2 The 
existence of angels and spirits (Acts xxii 
8). 3. Fatalism: contending for the freedom 
of the will, teaching that all our actions are 
in our own power, so that we are ourselves 
the causes of what is good and receive what 
is evil from our own folly, and affirming that 
God is not concerned in our doing good or 
not doing what is evil (Antiq. xiii. 5, 9; War 
ii. 8, 14). In denying immortality and the 
resurrection, they were relying on the ab- 
sence of an explicit statement of these doc- 
trines in the Mosaic law, and they failed to 
hold the faith of the patriarchs regarding 
Sheol, which, though it was undeveloped, yet 
contained the germs of the later biblical doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body and a 
future retribution. The patriarchs unques- 
tionably believed in the continued existence 
of the soul after death. In affirming that 
there is neither angel nor spirit, the Saddu- 
cees were setting themselves against the 
elaborate angelology of the Judaism of their 
time; but they went to the other extreme, 
and again fell short of the teaching of the 
law (Ex. iii. 2: xiv 19). They probably at 
first emphasized the truth that God directs 
affairs with respect to man’s conduct, puu- 
ishing or rewarding in this life according as 
man’s deeds are good orevil. If they actu- 
ally taught, as Josephus affirms they did, 
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that God is not concerned in our doing 
good or refraining from evil, they rejected 
the clear teaching of the Mosaic law which 
they professed to believe (Gen. iii. 17: iv.7; 
vi. 5-7). It is probable that they began by 
denying what is not expressly taught in the 
letter of Scripture; but as they yielded more 
fully to Greek influence, they adopted the 
principles of the Aristotehan philosophy, 
and refused to accept any doctrine which 
they could not prove by pure reason. 

As to the origm and growth of the Saddu- 
cees, Schurer suggests that the priestly house 
of Zadok, which was at the head of affairs 
in the fourth and third centuries B.C under 
the Persian and Grecian kings, began, un- 
consciously perhaps, to place political above 
religious considerations In the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah the family of the hgh pniest 
was worldly and inclined to resist the strict 
separation of Jew from gentile See ELIa- 
SHIB 5. In the time of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes a large number of priests were friendly 
to Greek culture (2 Mac. 1v. 14-16), and the 
high priests Jason, Menelaus, and Alcimus 
were pronounced Hellenizers. The people 
took a determined stand under the Macca- 
bees for purty of Israel’s religion ; and when 
this party triumphed and the Maccabees se- 
cured the high-priesthood, the Zadokites 
were forced into retirement and driven to 
pohtics, and they continued to be ready to 
neglect the customs and traditions of the 
elders and favor Greek culture and influ- 
ence. John Hyrcanus, Aristobulus, and 
Alexander Janneus (135-78 B c) favored 
the Sadducees, and the conduct of political 
affairs was largely in their hands under the 
Romans and the Herods, for the high priests 
of this period were Sadducees (Acts v. 17; 
Antiq. xx 9,1). The Sadducees, as well as 
the Pharisees, who visited John the Baptist 
in the wilderness, were addressed by him as 
a generation of vipers (Mat. iii 7). They 
jomed with the Pharisees in demanding 
from our Lord a sign from heaven (Mat. xvi. 
1-4), and Jesus wained his disciples against 
both (6-12). The Sadducees attempted to 
embarrass him by putting to him an ensnar- 
ing question regarding the resurrection, but 
he refuted their arguments, and reduced 
them to silence (xxn 23-33). They joined 
with the priests and the captain of the 
temple in persecuting Peter and John (Acts 
iv. 1-22). Both Pharisees and Sadducees 
were in the sanhedrin which tried Paul, 
and the apostle, taking note of the fact, 
cleverly set them at variance with cach other 
(xxiii. 6-10). 

Sa’doc [Hebrew Sadok, just, righteous]. 


An ancestor of Christ, who lived after the 
exile (Mat. i. 14). 


Saffron. 

A fragrant plant (Song iv. 14), called in 
Hebrew karkom, in Arabic karkam. It 1s the 
saffron crocus (Crocus sativus), a native, appa- 
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rently, of northern Italy and of western , bers of which returned from captivity with 


Asia. From a remote period of antiquity 1t 
has been largely cultivated in suuthern Eu- 
rope and Asra. The flowers are light violet 
in color, veined with red. The dried stigmas, 
pulverized or pressed, yield a yellow dye. 
Clothing and rooms were sprinkled with 
water scented with saffron, olive oil perfumed 
with it was used as an ointment, food was 
spiced with it, and 1t was employed 1m medi- 
cine 

Sa’/la and Salah. See SHELAH 

Sal’a-mis. 

A city on the east or southeast coast of 
Cyprus, traditionally reported to have been 
built by Teucer, from the island of Salamis, 
off the coast of Greece It contained syna- 
gogues of the Jews, in which Paul on his 
first missionary journey preached (Acts x11. 
4,5). The place was suhsequently named 
Constantia, and 1s now called Famagusta. 


Sa-la’thi-el. See SHEALTIEL. 


Sal’e-cah, in A. V. Sal’cah and Sal/chah 
{[perhaps, a road] 

A city of Bashan, near Edrei (Deut iii 
10: Josh xii 5; xi 11) It was on the 
boundary of Og’s kingdom, and afterwards 
constituted the northern lhmit of the Gadites 
(1 Chron v 11). It is now known as Sal- 
khad, a shght modification of the ancient 
name, 35 miles east of Edrei, and 66 east, 
very slightly north of the Jordan, opposite 
to Beth-shean, 1n Samaria 


Sa’/lem [complete, peaceful, peace]. 

A natural abbreviation of the name Jeru- 
salem, the city or foundation of peace (Ps 
Ixxvi. 2; and probably Gen. xiv. 18). See 
MELCHIZEDEK and SHALEM 


Sa’lim [perhaps, Aramaic sh‘lem, com- 
pleted]. 

A place near which were the waters of 
fEnon (John iii 23); see ZENON, 

Sal’lai [perhaps, exalted]. 

1. Achief of a family of Benjamites who 
resided at Jerusalem (Neh. xi. 8) 

2. A father’s house among the priests after 
the captivity (Neh. xu. 20); see SALLU. 


Sal’lu [elevation, exaltation]. 

1 A Benjamite, a son of Meshullam and a 
chief of a family resident at Jerusalem (1 
Chron. ix. 7; Neh xi. 7). 

2 A chief of the priests who came from 
Babylon with Zerubbahel (Neh. xii. 7). In 
the next generation a father’s house, which 
occupies the same position in the correspond- 
ing catalogue, bore the name Sallai (ver. 20), 
One of the two names has probably been 
wisread, the difference being merely that 
hetween a jod and a vau (q. V.). 

Sal’ma. See SALMON. 

Sal/mai, in A. V Shalmai, in R V. of 
Ezra ii. 46 Shamlai; the forms heing con- 
fused in the Hebrew text itself 

Founder of a family of Nethinim, mem- 
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Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 46; Neh. vii. 48). 


Sal’mon or Salmah or Salma. 

Father of Buaz. He was a man of Judah, 
descended through Perez, Hezron, and Ram 
(Ruth iv. 18-21; Mat 1 4; Luke iii. 32). In 
the Hebrew text of Ruth. iv. 20, not 21, the 
form Salmah is used, of which Salma is the 
later orthography (1 Chron. ii. 11). He has 
sometimes been thought to have been the 
ancestor of the inhabitants of Bethlehem, 
mentioned in 1 Chron. n. 51, 54. But the 
genealogy of Salma, ancestor of the Bethle- 
hemites, is traced back by the lime of Caleb, 
not of Ram The different lineage probably 
indicates a different person : though, of course, 
genealogies may intertwine. For Salmon of 
Ps. Ixvi 14, see ZALMON. 


Sal-mo’ne. 

A promontory, constituting the most east- 
erly portion of Crete (Acts xxvn 7) It is 
called Salmoma in an inseription — It is now 
known as Cape Sidero 


Sa’lom. See SALv. 


Sa-lo’me [probably, whole, perfect, integ- 
rity, peace] 

The wife of Zebedee, and the mother of 
Jamesand John (cp. Mat xxvu_ 56 with Mark 
xv. 40 and xvi. 1). She was one of the 
Christian women who from a distance saw 
the crucifixion (Mat. xxvii. 56), and who 
went to the sepuicher of our Lord on the 
resurrection morning with sweet spices to 
anoint his body (Mark xvi. 1). 


Salt. 

Salt of poor quality could be scraped up 
on the shore of the Dead Sea, when the 
salty water had evaporated, or be cut from 
the neighboring cliffs It was used in Canaan 
and the adjacent regions as a condiment and 
preservative for animal food (Job vi 6; 
Ecclus. xxxix 26) Under the law, it was 
presented with offerings of all kinds (Lev. 
li. 13; Ezek. xliui. 24; Antiq iii. 9,1). Salt 
land is unfruitful (Job xxxix. 6), and when 
a captured city was doomed to utter destruc- 
tion the final step sometimes was to sow it 
with salt. Abimelech thus treated Shechem 
(Judg. ix 45). Salt preserves from corrup- 
tion and renders food palatable, and is there- 
fore used figuratively for the true disciples 
of Jesus, who by their precepts and exam- 
ple raise the moral tone of sogietv (Mat v. 
13; Mark ix 50; Luke xiv 34). Salt is also 
used for wholesome character and speech 
(Mark 1x 50, Col iv 6). The impure salt 
of Syzia, when exposed to the rain and sun 
or stored 1n damp houses, 1s apt to lose its 
taste and become useless It cannot be used 
4ike much other refuse as a fertilizer, for it 18 
good for nothing (Mat. v. 13; Luke xiv 35). 
During the convulsion in which the guilty 
cities of the plain were destroyed, Lot’s wife, 
lingering in the doomed region, perished, 
and was transfo1 med into a pillar of salt (Gen. 


Salt, City of 


xix 26; Wisd.x 7; Antiq.i.11, 4). She was 
probably overwhelmed by a shower of salt or 
incrusted with salt. 

A covenant of salt was, a covenant of per- 
manent continuance and perpetual obligation 
(Lev. i1. 13; Num. xviii. 19; 2 Chron. xiii. 5). 


Salt, Cit’y of. 

A city in the wilderness of Judah. It is 
mentioned along with En-gedi on the shore 
of the Dead Sea, from which therefore, pre- 
sumably, 1t was not far distant (Josh. xv. 62). 
Exact situation unknown. 


Salt, Val’ley of. 

A valley in which the army of Da- 
vid slew 18,000 men of Aram (2 Sam. 
vii. 13) or rather Edom (14; 1 Chron. 
xvni. 12; cp. 1 Kin. xi. 15-17; Ps. 1x. title) ; 
see DALETH. Amaziah, king of Judah, slew 
10,000 Edomites im the valley of Salt, and 
then took their capital, Sela (2 Kin. xiv. 7; 
2 Chron. xxv. 11). The natural locality in 
which to look for the valley of Salt is at the 
southern end of the Dead Sea, where there 
is a range of hills 5 miles in length, con- 
sisting of layers of salt, and between this 
chain and the sea is a valley 6 or 8 miles 
long. It is against this identification, how- 
ever, that the Hebrew word ge’ applied to 
it is the appropriate one for a glen rather 
than a broad valley. It may have been a 
gorge descending from the Edomite hills, in 
the direction of the salt range. 


Salt Sea. 

The name given in the O. T. to what is 
now generally called the Dead Sea (Gen. xiv. 
3; Num. xxxiv. 3, 12; Deut. iii. 17; Josh. 
xv. 2,5). See DEAD SEA. 


Salt’wort. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Malluah, sa- 
line plant (Job xxx. 4; in A. V. mallows). 
It was used as food by the very poor. Two 
genera of plants are commonly so designated, 
Salicornia and Salsola, but neither is suitable 
for food. The plant intended is probably 
some other chenopod, as spinach or better 
sea purslane (Atriplex halimus) This latter 
is a bush. It grows abundantly in salt 
marshes along the Mediterranean and on the 
shores of the Dead Sea. Its small, thick, 
sour leaves would, in extreme need, furnish 
a miserable food 


Sa’/lu [elevated, exalted]. 

A Simeonite, father of Zimri whom Phine- 
has slew (Num. xxv. 14; in A. V. of 1 Mac. 
li. 26 Salom). 

Sal-u-ta‘tion. 

Among the Hebrews salutation on meeting 
consisted in the expression of good wishes or 
a solemn blessing. The forms most prevalent 
were: 1. ‘Blessed be thou of the Lord,’ or 
“God be gracious unto thee,’’ or the equiv- 
alent (Gen xliii. 29; Ruth iii 10;1Sam xv. 
13). 2. ‘‘The Lord be with thee,’”’ to which 
the rejoinder was, “The Lord bless thee” 
(Ruth ii. 4). 3. “ Peace be unto thee,” or 
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Salutation 


“Peace be upon thee,” peace meaning wel- 
fare (Luke xxiv. 36). This was the common: 
est of all salutations, and is still in use among 
the Jews. The reply is: ‘‘Upon thee be 
peace.”” If the occasion made the words ap- 
propriate, the form was: ‘‘Peace be unto 
thee, and to thine house” (1 Sam. xxv 6, 
Luke x. 5). 4 ‘‘Hail!” a common saluta- 
tion im the Greek period (Mat. xxvi. 49, 
xxvii. 29; xxvii. 9; Luke 1. 28). 5 “Let 
the king live furever” was the salutation 
addressed by a subject to the Hebrew mon- 
arch (1 Kin. i. 31), and was employed in the 
Babylonian and Persian courts (Neh. u. 3; 
Dan ii. 43; in. 9; v. 103 vi. 6, 21). 

At parting a blessing was invoked (Gen. 
xxiv. 60; xxviii. 1; xlvu 10; Josh. xxii. 6), 
which eventually assumed the conventional 
form, “Go 1n peace,’’ or “‘ Farewell ’’ (1 Sam. 
i 17; xx 42;2 Sam xv.$; Mark v. 34; 
Acts xvi. 36) ; and the rejoinder toa superior 
might be, ‘‘ Let thy servant find grace in thy 
sight” (1 Sam i. 18). 

Abraham and Lot rose up to meet passing 
strangers, bowed before them to the earth, 
and pressed hospitality upon them (Gen. 
xvii. 2; xix. 1); Boaz exchanged greeting 
with his reapers (Ruth 1). 4); travelers on 
the road saluted workmen im the field (Ps. 
cxxix 8); members of a family greeted each 
other in the morning and after long separa- 
tion (Ex iv. 27; Prov xxvn. 14) The salu- 
tation was often withheld from men of a dif- 
ferent religion (Mat v.47); and nightly so, 
when it was apt to lead to fellowship and to 
imply a wish for the success of a bad cause 
(2 John 11). Messengers might be charged 
to salute no man by the way (2 Kin iv 29, 
Luke x. 4), for the formality incident to of- 
fering a greeting and receiving a response in- 
volved delay. The bow was not a mere nod, 
but profound obeisance or prostration , and 
in deferential greeting a rider dismounted 
from his beast or left his chariot (1Sam, xxv. 
23; 2 Kin. v. 21). 

Letters in Palestine, before the conquest 
of the country by the Hebrews, and in 
Egypt, always began with salutations The 
greetings are all framed on the same model. 
A son begins a letter to his father thus: “ To 
Dudu, my lord, my father, speaketh thus 
Aziru thy son, thy servant. At the feet of 
my father I prostrate myself Unto the feet 
of my father may there be peace.” A sub- 
ject addresses his liege, the king of Egypt, 
after this manner: ‘‘To the king my lord, 
my god, my sun-god, speaketh thus Yapahi 
thy servant and the dust of thy feet. At the 
feet of the king my lord, my god, my sun- 
god, seven times seven times I prostrate my- 
self’? The governor of a district writes to 
his equals: ‘‘To the kings of Canaan, ser- 
vants, my brothers, thus the king’’ And 
Pharaoh begins a letter to a neighboring 
monarch with the words: “To Kallima-Sin, 
king of Karduniyash, my brother, speaketh 
thus Nibnuariya [Amenophis iii.] the great 
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king, king of Egypt, thy brother To meis 
peace [welfare]. May peace be to thee and 
thy house, to thy children, magnates, 
horses, chariots, in thy land may there be 
abundant peace ” 

The usual epistolary salutation in the 
Greco-Roman period 1n Palestine was briefer, 
more direct, more businesslike, and in 1t 
the name of the wmter commonly stands 
first “ King Alexander to his brother Jon- 
athan, gieeting” (1 Mac. x 18). ‘“ King 
Demetrius unto the nation of the Jews, 
greeting ” (25; and so Acts xv. 23; xx1il 26; 
Jas i. 1). The letter was frequently con- 
cluded with a salutation, derived from Latin 
usage, ‘‘ Farewell” (Acts xv. 29; xxuni. 30). 
To the brief salutation after the Latin man- 
ner, the Hebrews, following their own cus- 
tams, often added a prayer for peace (2 Mac. 
i 1) Theirsalutation also was often elab- 
orate (1-5), and the old order was frequently 
observed (1x 19, 20) The salutations with 
which Paul begins his letters are equally 
manifold (Rom 1. 1-7) In the epistles to 
Timothy he wishes his true child in the faith, 
grace, mercy, and peace ; but his usual greet- 
ing 1s, ‘‘ Grace unto you and peace,” and he 
was apt to close his letters with salutations 
from himself and others (1 Thes. 1.1; v. 26— 
28, his first letter). 
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Shemer; and as it expressed the idea of 
watching, guarding, keeping, it suggested an 
appropriate designation for a city on a hill. 
Accordingly Omni called the city Shum‘ron, 
place of watch (1 Kin xvi 24). The emi- 
nence which the city crowned was some- 
times denominated the mountain of Samaria 
(Amos iv. 1; vi 1). It stood in the midst of 
a fertile valley (Is xxv 1). The site was so 
well chosen that the city continued to be the 
capital of the kingdom to the captivity of the 
ten tribes, the successive sovereigns reigning, 
and at their death being buried, there (1 Kin. 
xvi. 28, 29; xx. 43; xxi. 10, 37, 51, ete.). 
Scarcely was Samaria built before hostilities 
arose between Benhadad I, king of Syria, 
and Omri The former, 1f his son spoke the 
truth, had the advantage, and, to please the 
victor, Omri had to make streets in Samaria 
for Synan merchants (1 Kin xx 34) Dur- 
ing the reign of Ahab, Omri’s son and suc- 
cessor, the city was unsuccessfully besieged 
by Benhadad II. (1-21). In or near the cap- 
ital was a pool, on the side of which the royal 
attendants washed the blood-stained chariot 
in which Ahab’s body was brought home from 
Ramoth-gilead (xx1i 38) In the days of 
probably Joram it was unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by Benhadad II (2 Kin. vi 8-vii 20). 
The elders of Samaria, afraid of displeasing 


os 


Sebustieh, anciently Samaria, as seen from the east-northeast, with Mountains of Ephraim in the 
background and the Mediterranean Sea in the distance. 


Sa-ma’ri-a. 

1. The capital of the ten tribes during the 
longest period of their history. It was built 
or commenced by Omri, king of Israel, on a 
hill purchased for two talents of silver or 
about $3800. The former owner’s name was 


Jehu, obeyed his order to murder Ahab’s 
seventy sons (x. 1-10). All along from the 
commencement of the city it had been a 
place notorious for its idolatry. Ahab had led 
the way in this heathen worship by rearing 
a temple and an altar to Baal (1 Kin. xvi. 
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32), and asin his reign reference is made to 
400 prophets of the Asherah who ate at 
Jezebel’s table (xviii. 19), 1t is probable that 
the idol so named remained till Jehu’s reign 
(2 Kin. xiii. 6). Attendant on this idolatry 
was great corruption of morals (Hos. vu. 1-8 ; 
xiii. 16; Amos iv. 1; vi1i.14). Against these 
idolatrous practices Elijah worked (1 Kin. 
Xviii.). Elisha made the city his headquar- 
ters (2 Kin. v. 3-9; vi. 32). And doubtless 
Hosea labored there. Samaria and the king- 
dom were threatened with judgment by many 
prophets (Is. vil. 9; viii. 4; Jer. xxx 5; 
Ezek. xvi. 46, 51, 53, 55; xx1i1.33; Hos. vii. 
5,6; xini 16; Amosiii. 12; Mic. 1. 5-9). At 
length, the menaced infliction came. The 
siege was begun by the Assyrians under Shal- 
maneser, 724 B. C.,and three years later, in 
722, the city was captured by the king of As- 
syria (2 Kin xvii. 3-6). The glory of the cap- 
ture is claimed by Sargon, Shalmaneser’s suc- 
cessor, who in that year ascended the throne; 
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province of Syria. Gabinius fortified it anew 
(Antig. xiii. 15, 4; xiv. 4, 4; 5,3). It was 
rebuilt and refortified by Herod the Great, 
who called it Sebaste, a Greek word corre- 
sponding to Augustus, the title of his patron, 
the first Roman emperor (xv. 8,5). At Sa- 
maria the evangelist Philip labored success- 
fully (Acts viii. 5-8), and the doubtful con- 
version of Simon Magus took place (9-13). 
To follow up Philip’s success, Peter and John 
came for a time from Jerusalem (14-25). The 
site has been thoroughly identified as es-Se- 
bustieh, a village and ruin on a hill 6 miles 
northwest of Shechem, in the center of 
Palestine. The sides are steep, the summit 
a table-land about a mile from east to west. 
There are broken columns, large, sometimes 
carved, stones, evidently from important 
buiidings, and heaps of rubbish. Some of 
this débris has descended from higher to 
lower levels, recalling the prophecy of Micah 


Herod’s Colonnade at Sebustieh 


see SARGON The conquerors repeopled the 
town with foreigners (24); see SAMARITAN. 
In 332 or 331 B. c. Alexander the Great took 
Samaria, and transferred its inhabitants to 
Shechem, placing Syro-Macedonians in their 
room. About the year 109 B. c. Samaria was 
besieged by John Hyrcanus, who drew 
around it a wall of circumvallation 80 stades 
or about 9 milesin extent. The city held out 
for a year, but was ultimately forced by fam- 
ine to surrender. The victor demolished 
it entirely, attempting to efface all proofs that 
a fortified city had ever stoud on the hill 
(Antiq. xiii. 10,2 and 3; Wari 2, 7 and 8), 
It was again inhabited in the time of Alex- 
ander Jannwus. Pompey annexed it to the 


2 The territory occupied by the ten tribes, 
or the kingdom of Israel personified (1 Kin. 
xili 32; xxi. 1; 2 Kin. xvii 24; Neh. iv. 2; 
Is. vii. 9; Jer. xxxi.5; Ezek. xvi. 46; Amos 
iii. 9). See ISRAEL. 

3. The district of Samaria, occupying cen- 
tral Palestine, between Galilee on the north 
and Judea on the south (1 Mae. x. 30). 
Josephus’ description of its limits (War iii. 
3, 4, and 5) is not very intelligible, but he 
makes it plain that the northern limit passed 
through “a village that is in the great plain 
called Ginea.’? This is apparently En-gan- 
nim (Josh. xix. 21; xxi. 29), at the southern 
-angle of the plain of Esdraelon. The south- 
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6 or 7 miles south of Shechem. Samania ex- 
tended to the Jordan on the east, but did not 
reach the Mediterranean on the west Accho 
belonged to Judea. The Talmud makes 
Antipatris the western limit It compre- 
hended the old territories of Manasseh west 
of the Jordan, and of Ephraim, with a por- 
tion of Issachar and Benjamim. Pompey, in 
63 B Cc, attached it to the province of Syna 
(Antiqg xiv 4,4). In A.D 6 the emperor 
Augustus erected Judea, Samaria and Idu- 
mea into a division of the prefecture of 
Syria, called the province of Juda, and 
placed 1t under procurators (xvi. 13, 5; cp. 
11, 4), and this arrangement obtained in the 
time of our Lord. 


Sa-mar’i-tan. 

In the only passage in which the word is 
found in the O. T (2 Kin. xvn_ 29) 1t means 
an individual belonging to the old kingdom 
of northern Israel. In later Hebrew litera- 
ture H signifies an inhabitant of the district 
of Samana in central Palestine (Luke xvu. 
11) How, then, did the Samaritan nation- 
ality or race arise? When Sargon captured 
Samaria, he carned into captivity, by his 
own account, 27,280 people. That he left 
many Israelites in the land is evident. Find- 
ing that the remaining Israelites were re- 
bellious, he began a systematic course for 
their denationalization He introduced col- 
onists from Babylonia and Hamath (2 Kin 
xvi. 24) and Arabia, who continued to prac- 
tice idolatry in their new home. The popula- 
tion of the country had been thinned, and the 
cultivation of the soil interrupted. by these 
wars, so that opportunity was afforded for 
wuld heasts to multiply, which God used as a 
scourge Lions killed some of the idolaters 
The newcomers concluded that they did not 
understand how to worship the particular 
god of the country, and they informed the 
king of Assyria Hesent them a priest from 
among the captive Israelites, who took up 
his residence at Bethel and began to instruct 
the people regarding Jehovah He was un- 
able to persuade them to abandon their an- 
cestral idolatry They erected images of 
their gods on the high places of the Israel- 
ites, and combined their idolatries with the 
worship of Jehovah (25-33) This dual wor- 
ship they kept up until after the fall of Je- 
rusalem (34-41) Esarhaddon continued the 
policy of his grandfather, Sargon (Ezra iv. 2), 
and the great and noble Asnapper, perhaps 
Ashurbanipal, completed the work by adding 
to the population people from Elam and else- 
where (9, 10). 

The new province of the Assyrian empire 
was weak,and Josiah or his agents traversed 
its whole extent, everywhere destroying the 
high places with which it abounded (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 6,7). The idols were still on these 
high places, but it is probable that idolatry 
was decreasing under the influence of the 
Israelites who remained in the land and 
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through the teaching of the priests. And 
this act of Josiah’s was another blow to it. 
Several decades later some among the Samari- 
tans were in the habit of visiting the temple 
at Jerusalem for worship (Jer. xli 5). When 
Zerubbabel led back his band of exiles from 
Babylonia to Jerusalem, the Samaritans 
asked permission to participate in the erec- 
tion of the temple on the ground that they 
had worshiped the God of Israel ever since 
the time of Esarhaddon (Ezra 1v. 2) 

There was carly a repugnance on the part 
of most of the Jews to social and religious 
association with the Samaritans, and this 
feeling developed into intense antipathy as 
years rolled on (Ezra iv. 3; Ecclus 1. 25, 26; 
Lukeix 52,53; Jeohniv 9) The Samaritans 
were neither of pure Hebrew blood nor of 
uncontaminated worship Josephus (Antiq. 
ix 14, 3) says that when the Jews were in 
prosperity, the Samaritans claimed that they 
were allied to them in blood ; but when they 
saw them in adversity, they declared that 
they had no relationship to them, but were 
descended from the Assyrian immigrants. 
When the offer of the Samaritans to assist 
in rebuilding the temple was rejected by 
Zerubbabel, Jeshua, and their associates, the 
Samaritans made no further efforts at con- 
ciliation, but did their best with other ad- 
versaries to prevent the completion of the 
work (Ezra iv 1-10); they also opposed the 
rebuilding later on of the walls of Jerusalem 
by Nehemiah (Neh iv 1-23) Their leader 
on the latter occasion was Sanballat, the 
Horonite It was he whose son-in-law was 
put out of the priesthood by Nehemiah; and 
the father-in-law probably founded the Sa- 
maritan temple on mount Gerizim, which he 
designed for the use of the expelled digni- 
tary; sec SANBALLAT. Henceforward fugi- 
tives from discipline at Jerusalem were ac- 
customed to go to the nval edifice on mount 
Gerizim where they were sure of obtaining a 
warm welcome (Antigq. xi 8,7). During the 
persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes they 
declared that they were not of the same race 
as the Jews, and gratified the tyrant by ex- 
pressing a desire that their temple on mount 
Gerizim might in future be dedicated to 
Jupiter, the defender of strangers (2 Mac vi. 
2) About 129 B c John Hyrcanus took 
Shechem and Gerizim, destroying the Sa- 
maritan temple (Antig. xni 9, 1); but the 
worshipers continued to offer their adora- 
tions on the summit of the hill where the 
sacred edifice had stood They did so when 
our Lord was on earth (John iv. 20, 21). 

in the time of Christ their theological 
tenets did not essentially differ from those 
of the Jews, and especially of the Sadducean 
sect. They shared with them the expecta- 
tion of a coming Messiah (John iv. 25). They, 
however, accepted no more of the O.T than 
the Pentateuch. The main cause for the 
Samaritans’ receiving the gospel so gladly 
when Philip preached to them was the mira- 
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cles which he wrought (Acts viii. 5, 6); but 
another undoubtedly was that, unlike Juda- 
ism, Christianity followed the example and 
teaching of its founder and admitted Sa- 
maritans within its pale and to the same 
privileges as those possessed by the Jewish 
converts (Luke x. 29-37; xvi 16-18; John 
iv. 1-42). About 150 Samaritans still exist at 
and around Nablus, the ancient Shechem. 


Sa-mar’it-an Pen’ta-teuch. 

The Samaritans possessed the Pentateuch 
in Hebrew. It was quoted by Jerome, Euse- 
bius, and other Christian fathers. In A. D. 
1616 Pietro della Valle purchased a copy from 
the Samaritans of Damascus, which was 
placea in 1623 in the library of the Oratory 
in Paris By the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury fifteen other copies, more or less com- 
plete, had reached Europe, and the number 
has since been increased. Morin, or Morinus, 
who first studied it, considered the Samaritan 
text vastly superior to that of the Masoretes. 
Controversy on the subject went on, with 
oecasional intervals, for nearly two centuries, 
till, in 1815, the great Hebrew scholar Gese- 
nius, who had made a very careful examina- 
tion of the Samaritan text, proved it to be 
far inferior to that of the Hebrew Masoretes, 
and of small critical value. Most of the 
Samaritan rolls, containing the whole or a 
part of the Pentateuch, are supposed not to 
be older than the tenth century of the Chris- 
tian era; one or two in the custody of the 
Samaritans at Nablus, the ancient Shechem, 
are considered to be older The several 
rolls are in the Samaritan character, that on 
the Maccabean coins, which was also that of 
the Hebrews before they introduced the 
present square letters. The Samaritan text 
frequently differs from the Hebrew text of 
the Masoretes. In Deut. xxvii 4 we read 
thut Moses directed the people when they 
passed the Jordan to set up certain stones in 
mount Ebal, plaster them, and write on them 
the law Here the Samaritans have substi- 
tuted Gerizim for Ebal, to increase the ven- 
eration for their sacred mountain. There are 
various other less important variations: see 
CHRONOLOGY Most of them are manifestly 
due to the haste of the scribes or to altera- 
tions which they deliberately made In 
about 2000 places the text agrees with that 
of the Septuagint against the Hebrew read- 
Ings, which indicates that the Greek trans- 
lators used a Hebrew text much like that 
possessed by the Samaritans An interesting 
inquiry is: At what date and how did the 
Samaritans obtain this Pentateuch? An old 
and still widely-received opinion is that they 
did so by transcribing copies of the sacred 
volume which had existed among them prior 
to the disruption of the monarchy, under 
Rehoboam 931 B.c. Another view is that 
the volume was circulated among them by 
the priest who was sent to instruct the 
heathen colonists brought from Assyria to 


repeople Samaria after its original inhab- 
itants had been carried captive, about 722 
B c_ A third opinion 1s that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch was carried from Jerusalem by a 
renegade priest about the time that the tem- 
ple was built on mount Gerizim. The form 
of the letters and the alteration already 
mentioned of Ebal into Gerizim in the sacred 
text afford a certain slight support to the 
third hypothesis. At any rate the change 
was made after Gerizim had become the 
scene of temple worship. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch must not be 
confounded with the Samaritan version of 
the Pentateuch, made into the dialect of the 
Samaritans early in the Christian era. They 
possess an Arabic translation also, made in 
the eleventh or twelfth century, a book of 
Joshua, founded on the canonical book of 
the same name and written about the thir- 
teenth century A. D., and some other litera- 
ture 


Sa’mech, in A R. V SAMEKH. 

The fifteenth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. No letter of the English alphabet orig- 
inally corresponds to it, and s 1s forced into 
service. in anghecizing Hebrew names which 
contain 1t,as Joseph. It heads the fifteenth 
section of Ps cxix , in which section each 
verse of the original begins with this letter. 


Sam-gar-ne’bo [Shumgzr-Nabu, be gracious, 
Nebo !] 

One of Nebuchadnezzar’s princes who en- 
tered Jerusalem (Jer. xxxix. 3). 

Sam/lah [a garment]. 

A king of the Edomites, a native of Mas- 
rekah (Gen. xxxvi. 36, 37). 


Sa’/mos [a height by the seashore]. 

An island about 80 miles in circuinference 
off the coast of Asia Minor, south by west 
of Ephesus, and nearly opposite to the 
promontory of Trogyliuum, After the defeat 
of Antiochus the Great by the Romans at 
Magnesia, in 190 B.C., 1t was independent 
(1 Mac. xv 23); but it was under the influ- 
ence of Pergamos, and along with Pergamos 
1t passed into the hands of the Romans m 
133 B. c. At the time Paul reached it (Acts 
xx. 15), it still enjoyed the autonomy con- 
ferred upon 1t by the Romans in 19 kB. c. Its 
inhabitants were noted for commercial enter- 
prise. Many of their coins still exist 

Sam-o-thra’ce, in A. V. 8am-o-thra’ci-a 
{Samos of Thrace] 

An island in the archipelago off the coast 
of Thrace and opposite the mouth of the 
Hebrus. It has an area of about 30 square 
miles, and has in it a mountain 5000 fect 
high. Paul’s vessel made a straight course 
to the island from Troas, in Asia Minor (Acts 
xvi. 11). 

Samp’sa-mes. 

A country, rather than a king, which was 
ee to Rome (1 Mac. xv. 23). Not iden- 
tified. 
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Sam/son [sunny, little sun, perhaps, de- 
stroyer]. 

One of the most eminent of the Hebrew 
judges. He was the son of a Danite called 
Manoah, was born at Zorah, within the limits 
of the southern territory of Dan, and had 
his birth and his subsequent career announced 
heforehand to his parents by the angel of the 
Lord He was a Nazirite from his birth, 
nu razor coming upon his head, and no wine 
or strong drink entering into his mouth. As 
long as he submitted to these restrictions he 
was capable of heroic achievements against 
the Philistines (Judg xii. 1-24). Circum- 
stances conspired at this time to separate 
Judah and Dan from the rest of the Hebrews 
and to compel these two tmbes to act alone. 
They were at the mercy of the Philistines, 
who had promptly embraced the opportunity 
to oppress them Isolated, Judah was able 
to do httle more than harass the oppressors 
by bold deeds and stratagems. The Spirit 
of the Lord early moved Samson to com- 
meuce his lifework in the camp of Dan (25) ; 
but almost from the outset he showed one 
conspicuous weakness in his character. He 
was the slave of passion. He was betrothed 
to a Philistine woman, a native of Timnath ; 
but she married another man, and mn revenge 
Samson, aided perhaps by his friends, caught 
300 jackals or foxes, tied them together in 
pairs by the tails, with a burning torch be- 
tween, and turned them loose amidst the rip- 
ened grain of the Philistines (xiv. 1-xv 5). 
The Philistines invaded Judah and demanded 
that Samson be delivered unto them. He 
permitted his craven countrymen to bind 
him in whom they failed to perceive their 
deliverer But when he was about to be 
surrendered to the uncircumcised Philistines 
the Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon 
him, and he snapped the ropes asunder. The 
Philistines, amazed at his display of strength, 
feared him. He seized the jawbone of an 
ass, and as the Philistines turned to flee, he 
pursued them and slew a thousand men in 
round numbers. They fell in several heaps. 
Samson acknowledged that the work was of 
(jod, and confessed his own need of help lest 
he die of thirst. God in his providence 
caused a spring to give forth its water. The 
men of Judah now recognized him as their 
deliverer (6-20). Afterwards he fearlessly 
went to Gaza, and there he fell into sin. The 
Gazites thought that their opportunity had 
come to seize him, and they shut the city 
gates; but at midnight he came to the gate, 
and, finding it closed, Jaid hold of its doors 
and plucked them and the bar away and 
carried them to the top of a hill in the direc- 
tion of Hebron. An entanglement with the 
woman Delilah, from the valley of Sorek, 
caused his ruin. By direction of her country- 
men, she importuned him to tell her in what 
his great strength lay. At first he gave her 
deceitful answers, but at last he revealed the 
secret. If his head were shaved, he would 
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become weak as another man. The Philis- 
tines at once shaved his head, and found 
that his strength had departed. They there- 
fore put out his eyes, and made him grind in 
the prison house at Gaza. They brought him 
out to exhibit him to the people on occasion 
of a great festival and public sacrifice to 
their god Dagon. Has hair had by this time 
begun again to grow, and he was again ful- 
filing his Nammte vow. The great temple 
was full of people, and some three thousand 
more were on the roof. Samson knew the 
structure of the building, for he had been in 
Gaza before when he possessed his sight He 
asked the lad who attended him to let him 
rest himself against the two middle pillars 
on which the roof was supported, and grasp- 
ing them he prayed to God for one more 
manifestation of favor and the gift of strength 
that he might be avenged on the Philistines. 
He then dragged the pillars from their posi- 
tion, brought down the roof and perished with 
a multitude of his foes (xvi 1-31). Notwith- 
standing the defects 1n hischaracter, the N. T. 
names him with those Hebrew heroes whose 
animating principle was faith (Heb. xi. 32). 

Samson had the strength of a man in a 
preternatural degree. When the Spirit of 
the Lord impelled him from time to time, he 
accomplished his great deeds. His strength 
did not reside in his long hair His unshorn 
locks were the external evidence of his rela- 
tion to God, a public profession that he was 
acting as the servant of the Lord When he 
allowed his hair to be cut, he broke his vow, 
and 1t is significantly said that the Lord 
abandoned him. Huis marvelous strength 
failed when God left him, and it returned 
when God granted his prayer His preter- 
natural strength was a sign, testifying to the 
men of Judah that this Nazirite was indeed 
called of God to deliver them from their 
enemies, and bearing witness among the 
Philistines to the superiority of the servant 
of Jehovah. 

Various attempts have been made to group 
the deeds of Samson. Ewald, led by a 
favorite theory of his, thought he could dis- 
cover @ drama in five acts. In fact the nar- 
rative itself describes five groups of related 
deeds. 1. Those that resulted from his 
wooing of the woman of Timnath; namely, 
his rending the lion, slaughter of thirty 
Philistixes at Ashkelon, release of the jack- 
als bearing burning torches among the 
ripened grain of the Philistines, and a defeat 
of the Philistines who had burned the woman. 
2 The events at the rock of Etam, when his 
fellow-countrymen asked permission to de- 
liver him into the hands of the Philistines, 
and he broke his bonds of rope in the presence 
of the uncircumcised, slew a thousand of 
their number with the jawbone of an 
and by prayer obtained water to quench his 
thirst. 3. The visit to Gaza, when he car- 
ried off the doors of the city gate. 4. His 
passion for the Philistine woman Delilah, 
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when he broke the seven green withes 
wherewith she had bound him and then the 
nine cords with which she next bound him, 
and tore away the web with which she had 
woven his locks. 5. A blind slave at Gaza, 
when he pulled down the pillars on which the 
roof of Dagon’s temple rested. The particu- 
lar achievements 1n the five groups are 
twelve as enumerated. Samson’s name may be 
interpreted as meaning sunny, and a strenu- 
ous effort has been made by Roskoff, Stein- 
thal, and others like minded, to connect them 
with the twelve labors of Hercules or with 
the Babylomian Izdubar or otherwise with 
the sun-god Shamash. Hercules wandered in 
search of adventures, slew a lion, slept, was 
sold as a slave, immolated himself volun- 
tanily. Izdubar overcame the lion, rejected 
the advances of Ishtar, the goddess of love. 
Hercules isa sun-myth. The story of Izdu- 
bar is the history of an ancient king of 
Erech embellished with legend and wrought 
out into an epic in twelve parts; see NIM- 
ROD. But with neither the sun-god nor the 
king of Erech is Samson to be identified ; 
for—1. The ancient Hebrews themselves as- 
signed Samson to a time well within their 
historical period, in the generation before 
Samuel and Saul. 2. The Hebrew account 
of Samson states definitely the place of his 
birth and his deeds, and gives the location 
of his grave 3. The enumeration of twelve 
labors 18 a matter of some importance to 
those who would identify Samson with Her- 
cules or Izdubar, but in itself the number is 
not of consequence. And the number twelve 
is not so readily made out. The cry of Sam- 
son to God for drink can scarcely be called a 
labor of Samson’s. The narrative speaks of 
other deeds of Samson which it does not spe- 
cify (Judg xiii. 25), showing that the narrator 
did not think of twelve achievements only. 
4. While the strength which Samson exer- 
cised was the gift of God and was not in- 
herent in him as a man, while it failed when 
he was left to himself, yet it was preter- 
natural in the sense that what he accom- 
plished by it might have been a work of 
nature, but was not In most of the exam- 
ples afforded of it, it finds parallels in human 
annals. David without a weapon slew a lion 
and a bear; Jonathan and his armor-hearer, 
and Eleazar and Shammah and Abishai each 
single-handed performed prodigies of valor 
equal to Samson’s (1 Sam. xiv. 1-17; 2 Sam. 
xxili. 9-12, 18), and modern history presents 
other parallels. The nature of the feats per- 
formed in carrying off the doors of Gaza’s 
gate and in dragging the two columns from 
their position cannot be determined until 
information is at hand regarding the struc- 
ture of these particular doors and the archi- 
tecture of Dagon’s temple. The deeds may 
have been superhuman and miraculous. 


8am/’u-el, in A. V. once Shemuel (1 Chron. 
vi. 33) [name of God]. 


The earliest of the great Hebrew prophets 
after Moses and the last of the judges His 
father, Elkanah, was a Levite, family of 
Kohath, house of Izhar (see ELKANAH 4); 
he was a Zophite, because descended through 
Zophai or Zuph (1 Sam i 1; 1 Chron. v1. 
26, 35); and he was a man of the hill 
country of Ephraim or an Ephraimite, be- 
cause the family had been assigned resi- 
dence 1n that tribe (Josh. xx1. 5; 1 Chron. 
vi. 66). Elkanah lived in Ramah or, as 1t 
was called to distinguish it from other towns 
of the name, Ramathaim of the Zophites (1 
Sam. i. 1, 19; in. 11). He had two wives, 
Peninnah and Hannah Hannah had no 
child and prayed earnestly to God that she 
might give birth to a boy, vowing that if her 
prayer were answered the infant should be 
devoted for life to Jehovah, apparently asa 
Nazirte, for she added, ‘‘There shall no 
razor come upon his head’’ (ep. Num. v1. 
1-5) Her petition was granted. She named 
the boy Samuel; and when he was weaned 
she brought him to the tabernacle at Shiloh, 
and put him in charge of the high priest, 
Eli, to train him for his sacred duties (1 
Sam. i; n. 1-17). While yet achild he 
ministered before God, clad in the simple 
hnen ephod which was worn by ordinary 
priests when engaged in the sanctuary and 
even by laymen (1i 18) He lived at the 
tabernacle, sleeping in some chamber con- 
nected with it, opened the doors of the sanc- 
tuary in the morning, and otherwise assisted 
Eli in his ministrations (in. 1, 3, 15). He 
had not advanced beyond early boyhood 
when Jehovah revealed to him the approach- 
ing doom of Eli’s house for the foolish 1n- 
dulgence which the father had shown to his 
unworthy sons (ii. 1-18). Josephus says that 
Samuel was twelve years old at this time 
(Antiq. v. 10, 4) Huis statement is about 
right; but his authority for it is unknown. 
By the time that the child had reached man- 
hood all Israel, from Dan even to Beer-sheba, 
knew that he was established to be a prophet 
of the Lord, for the Lord revealed himself 
to Samuel in Shiloh (1 Sam. iii. 20, 21). Soon 
afterwards the judgment threatened against 
Eli and his house began by the death of Eh’s 
two sons in battle, the capture of the ark by 
the Philistines, and the death of Eli on hea1- 
ing the fatal news (iv. 1-22) The ark was 
soon restored to the Israelites; but it was 
kept in seclusion and placed for safe keeping 
with a proper guardian at Kuirjath-jearim 
until the people should be spiritually pre- 
pared to receive it Samuel was an ac- 
credited prophet and, since the death of Eli, 
the chief religious authority in the land. 
He addressed himself to the work of reform- 
ing the people. Twenty years after the 
restoration of the ark he found the moral 
condition of the nation improved, and he 
convoked an assembly at Mizpah, near the 
place where the ark had been lost, to make 
confession of sin, to fast before the Lord, 
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and to beseech a return of his favor. The 
Philistines gathered their forces to battle 
when they heard of this assembly; but 
Samuel exhorted the people to pray for de- 
liverance, and he himself besought the Lord 
for Israel. A thunderstorm discomfited the 
Philistines, the Israelites discerned the hand 
of God, embraced the opportunity, pursued 
the enemy, and gained such a victory over 
the Philistines as deterred those pertinacious 
foes from again invading the land while Sam- 
uel was at the head of affairs (1 Sam. v1i 3-14) ; 
see PHILISTINES and SAMUEL, Books OF. 
This signal deliverance indicated that God 
had raised up Samuel to be judge, in the 
usual sense of defender and director. Like 
Deborah, and more fully hke Moses, Samuel 
was accredited prophet and judge In the 
discharge of his duties he went annually in 
circuit to Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah; but 
his residence was at Ramah, where a com- 
pany of prophets gathered about him to be 
at his service in the work of reform (vii. 
15-17; xix. 18-20). Here he built an altar 
to the Lord; for God had forsaken Shiloh, 
the ark was in necessary seclusion, the cov- 
enant was 1n abeyance because the Israelites 
had broken it by their 1dolatries and sacri- 
lege, and he was Jehovah’s representative , 
see ALTAR. During the years of his vigorous 
administration the land enjoyed freedom 
from foreign domination When he was old 
he made his two sons judges at Beer-sheba 
They proved themselves unworthy of their 
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high trust, taking bribes and perverting Jus- . 


tice Their misconduct and the threatening 
attitude of the surrounding heathen nations 
produced the request on the part of the 
Israelite elders and people for the institution 
of kingly government, and Samuel was d1- 
vinely commissioned to anoint first Saul, 
and when he was rejected, David ; see the de- 
tailed account In SAMUEL, BOOKSOF Samuel 
died while David was a fugitive from Saul in 
the wilderness of En-gedi. He was buried 
in his house at Ramah, all Israel lamenting 
his loss (xxv 1) On the night before the 
battle of Gilboa, Saul desired the woman 
with the familiar spirit at En-dor to call up 
Samuel from Sheol (xxviii. 3-25); see SAUL. 
Heman, one of David’s singers, was a grand- 
son of Samuel (1 Chron. vi 33, R. V.: ep 28). 
Samuel is in the list of O T. heroes whose 
animating principle was faith (Heb x1. 32). 


Sam/’u-el, Books of. 

Two books of the O T They were orig- 
inally one, as appears from the Masoretic 
note to 1 Sam. xxviii 24, which states that 
this verse is the middle of the book. They 
are treated as one by Josephus in his enu- 
meration of the books of the O. T., and in He- 
brew manuscripts. The division was intro- 
duced into the printed Heprew Bible in 1517, 
and was derived from the Septuagint and 
Vulgate. As Samuel is the leading person 
during the first half of the period covered, 
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that Israel ever had, the organizer of the 
kingdom, the agent in the selection of both 
Saul and David tor the throne, and the coad- 
jutor of Saul so long as the king remained 
faithful to his theocratic obligations, the book 
appropriately bears Samuel’s name. As it 
contains the history of the first two kings, 
it 1s divided in the Septuagint into two books, 
and called First and Second of Kingdoms; 
and the two books which continue the his- 
tory, and are known in the English version 
as First and Second Book of the Kings, are 
called Third and Fourth of Kingdoms 1n the 
Septuagint Jerome substituted Book of 
Kings for Book of Kingdoms 1n his Latin 
version. 

The work is divisible into three sections: 
1 Samuel, the prophet and judge (i—vii.), 
including his birth and early hfe, the causes 
which led to his call to the prophetic office 
(111 20), and which left him as prophet im 
possession of the sole authority and opened 
the way for his judicial administration (iv.), 
his reformatory work, and the attestation of 
his right to the judgeship, which was afforded 
by the deliverance of Israel from Philistine 
oppression by his hand (vn. 1-12) Summary 
of his administration (13-17) Saul the 
king (vi.-xxxi ), including (a) The popular 
demand for a king m Samuel’s old age and 
Samuel’s promise to accede to it (viu.), the 
interview between Samuel and Saul and the 
anointing of Saul in private (ix 1-x 16), the 
public assembly called by Samuel at Mizpah, 
and the selection of Saul by lot (17-26), 
the dissatisfaction of a portion of the people 
(27), the occasion which won the people for 
their divinely appointed king and his induc- 
tion into office (xi), Samuel’s farewell ad- 
dress (x11). (b) Revolt against the Philis- 
tines, and Saul’s failure to observe his theo- 
cratic obligations (x11 ), the feat of Jonathan, 
leading to the rout of the Philistines (xiv 1- 
46), summary of Saul’s wars (47, 48), his 
family (49-51), the particulars of one of 
these wars, that with Amalek, in which Saul 
again and in aggravated manner shows his 
contempt for his theocratic obligations (xv.). 
Then follows (c) An account of the Jatter 
vears of Saul’s reign, with special reference 
to the relations between the king and David 
(xvi-xxx1 ); Saul havmg been rejected by 
God, Samuel by divine direction anoints 
David (xvi 1-13), Saul troubled by an evil 
spirit summons David as harpist to court 
(14-23), David slays Goliath and hecomes a 
permanent attaché of Saul’s court (xvii. 1- 
xvii. 5), jealousy of Saul and his attempts 
on David’s life (6-xix 17), flight of David 
from court and his wandemning life (18-xxvii. 
12), invasion of the Philistines and Saul’s 
inquiry of the woman with the familiar 
spirit (xxviii.), David, expelled from the 
Philistine camp, pursues a marauding band 
of Amalekites (xxix., xxx.), battle of Gilboa 
and death of Saul (xxxi.). 3. David the 
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king (2 Sam. i-xxiv ). Announcement of 
Saul’s death to David (i.), contest for the 
throne between David, supported by the men 
of Judah, and Ish-bosheth as head of the 
other tribes (ii—1v.), David made king by all 
Israel (v. 1-3), his reign (4-xxiv.). See 
DAVID. 

The author of the double book was a 
prophet, for it 1s placed among the prophets in 
the Hebrew canon. Samuel wrote a book and 
laid 1t up before the Lord (1 Sam. x 25), and 
part of the double book may be derived from 
the History of Samuel the Seer (1 Chron. 
xxix. 29); but scarcely half of the book 
could have come from his pen, for he died 
before the end of Saul’s reign (1 Sam. xxv. 1). 
It was written after David’s death (2 Sam. 
vy. 5). An allusion to the kings of Judah 
probably indicates that the book was not 
completed until after the division of the 
Israelites into the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel (1 Sam xxvii. 6), but the distinction 
between Israel and Judah existed in the 
time of David (x1. 8; xvii. 52; xvi. 6; 2 
Sam. iii. 10; xxiv. 1). From Jer. xv. 1 
it has been inferred that Jeremiah was ac- 
quainted with 1 Sam. xii. There is no refer- 
ence to the captivity, and it is universally 
believed that the book was composed before 
the fall of Jerusalem 

There were several documents relating to 
the period treated in the book, such as the 
History of Samuel the Seer, the History of 
Nathan the Prophet, and the History of Gad 
the Seer (1 Chron. xxix. 29), but the author 
does not mention the sources whence he de- 
rived his information, as do the authors of 
Kings and Chronicles, and it is uncertain 
what records he used. Wellhausen presents 
an analysis of the books and their sources 
(Prolegomena’). 1. Samuel as a youth He 
is in training for the priesthood, and he 
foretells the collapse of the government 
which existed before the kingdom was estab- 
lished (1 Sam. i.-iii.), The story was 1n- 
vented after Samuel’s career had made hrm 
noted Chap. ii 1-10 15 an addition of un- 
known origin, and verses 27-36 are a Deuter- 
onomistic but preexilic insertion (pp. 126, 
281, 415; cp. Kittel ii. 29, Anm. 6). 2. Ac- 
count of the fall of the house of Eli (iv —v1.) ; 
but iv. 185 is an addition (p. 254). 3. Saul’s 
elevation to the throne There are two ac- 
counts of this. (a) According to one account, 
Saul was privately appointed king by Samuel, 
who is a seer, and uses his authority to arouse 
Saul to the help of Israel (1x. 1~x. 16); but 
ix. 9 is a gloss, and x. 8 is from a later hand. 
Samuel bade Saul to await the fitting oppor- 
tunity to come forward (x. 7), and about a 
month later (ver. 27°, R. V. margin) the 
opportunity is afforded by the investment of 
Jabesh-gilead by the Ammonites. Saul snm- 
mons the people to arms, leads them against 
the foe, is victorious, is hailed as deliverer, 
and is taken to Gilgal and made king (xi.); 
but verses 12-14 are an interpolation by the 


author of viii. and x. 17 seq, intended to 
harmonize this account with hisown. The 
Philistines in Israel and their defeat by Saul 
and Jonathan (xili., xiv., except that xi1l. 
7-15, with x. 8, are from a later hand, but older 
than chap. vu.). (b) According to the other 
account, Samuel called the people to repent- 
ance (v1. 2-4). Then he summoned them to 
Mizpah, near Jerusalem, to pray for relef 
from the oppression of the Philistines. The 
Philistines fell upon the assembly, but were 
routed and driven from the borders (5-14) 
Samuel administered the government suc- 
cessfully until he became old (15-17). Samuel 
having grown old and his sons proving 11- 
fitted to rule, the elders of Israel ask for a 
king, desiring to cast off the rule of God 
and become like other nations (v1), Saul 
was accordingly chosen king by lot at Mizpah 
(x. 17-27"), and Samuel delivered a farewell 
address (xii.). 4. Chap. xv 1sasecondary pro- 
duction. It is the omginal from which x11 
7-15 is copied, and 1t is closely related to 
xxvil. 3-25 S There are two complete 
documents about David, which supplement 
each other. The first is contained in 1 Sam. 
xv1.-2 Sam. vin. The second account em- 
braces 2 Sam ix.-1 Kin i) It 1s mutilated 
at the beginning, but is otherwise intact, ex- 
cept that 2 Sam xxi-xxiv are additions. 
The first account embodies a history of David 
from his anointment by Samuel! to his flight 
from Saul. It1is connected with 1 Sam. xiv 
52 1n xv1. 14. David, as a brave man, recom- 
mended by his skill in playing the harp, 
comes to Saul’s court and 1s made his armor- 
bearer (rv1 14-23); but ver. 14 shows marks 
of the redactor. Something followed this 
originally, telling of wars with the Phihs- 
tines, but quite different from the fight be- 
tween David and Goliath, which now stands 
here. In the conflict with the Philistines 
David acquits himself with distinction, 1s pro- 
moted step by step, and is given the king’s 
daughter to wife (xvii 6-30) ; but the reflec- 
tions on Saul are due to a late reviser. Chap 
Xvlil 29", Septuagint, 1s continucd in the ref- 
erence to the popular applause which is ac- 
corded David, and which arouses the jealousy 
of Saul, so that in a fit of madness he hurls 
a spear at David (xix 9,10). After discuss- 
ing the matter with Jonathan, David fied. 
Saul slew the priests at Nob, because their 
chief had befriended David (xxi. 2-7, E V. 
1-6; xxii. 6-23). The fugitive gathered 
a band of desperate men about him and 
abode in the wilderness of Judah (xxii. 
1-5). There are various additions to this 
continuous history of David. The anointing 
of David (xvi. 1-13), which depends on the 
legend of the battle of the shepherd boy 
with Goliath (xvii 1-xviii. 5). Saul’s pur- 
pose to slay David is urged by Jonathan as a 
reason why David should hide himself (xix. 
1-7), which is a late addition, for it shows 
acquaintance with chap. xvii. After Saul 
had hurled his spear at David, the latter fled 
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for the first time (xix. 8-10). But David is 
still at home, and with the aid of his wife 
escapes a second time, fleeing to Samuel in 
Ramah (xix. 11-24); but verses 18-24 are 
corrupt and were unknown to the author of 
xv. 35. Verse 18 seems to look back to xvi. 
1-13. David isin Gibeah. The king misses 
him at the feast; and when the deadly 
hatred of Saul is proven, David finally flees 
for good (xx.) ; but this account 1s impossible 
in its present setting. David at Nob obtains 
the sword of Goliath from the high priest 
(xxi. 8-10, E. V. 7-9). For fear of Saul 
David flees that day to Achish, king of 
Gath (11-16, E. V. 10-15) The account 
of David’s life m the wilderness, a fu- 
gitive from Saul (xxni-xxvil ), contains 
three additions to the early document, 
namely, xxvul. 7-12; xxvi. 1-25; and xxiii. 
14-xx1v. 23, E V. 22. The last two 
are parallel. Chapter xxvi was placed be- 
fore chapter xxv1l. on account of xxvi 19, 
and the passage xxiii 14-xx1v. 23 was placed 
before xxv. to avoid juxtaposition with 
xxvi. Chapter xxvni. 1, 2 is the immediate 
continuation of chapter xxvil., and 1s itself 
continued in xxix -xxxi. Verses 3-25, Saul’s 
interview with the woman of En-dor, 1s 
closely related to xv , which is the onginal 
from which xii 7-15 is copied. Neither 
XV nor xxviii. belongs to the fundamental 
tradition. Each is a prelude to the events 
that follow. 

Bibheal critics of all schools are agreed 
that the author of the Books of Samuel de- 
rived the material for his histury from vanous 
sources, and all critics would rejoice to have 
these sources definitely determined. But ail 
are not agreed that Wellhausen’s analysis, 
which is essentially that of the divisive 
school, is successful nor that his method is 
legitimate The analysis is based upon con- 
tradictions which are alleged to exist be- 
tween certain parts of the narrative. To 
this allegation of contradictions and conse- 
quent evidence of diversity of document it 
is replied : 

I The author saw no contradictions be- 
tween these separate parts 

II Theargument that contradictions exist 
in the account rests upon a special private 
exposition of the narrative, and unon a 
manipulation of the text, which combine to 
produce imconsistencies. Other interpreta- 
tion is valid which, without effort, shows a 
consistent narrative throughout 1 Sam. vii. 
13, 14 is said to be irreconcilably contradic- 
tory to all else that has heen transmitted. 
Subsequently we find the domination of the 
Philistines in no wise overthrown: they not 
only continue to press across the borders in 
Samuel’s lifetime, but they are in possession 
of the Israelite land, one of their officials 
dwells at Gibeah of Benjamin (Wellhausen). 
Driver, with more caution, says: ‘‘The con- 
sequences of the victory at Eben-ezer are in 
vii. 13 generalized in terms hardly reconcil- 


able with the subsequent history: contrast 
the picture of the Philistines’ ascendancy 
immediately afterwards (x. 5; xiii. 3, 19), etc.” 
The passage does not affirm, as Wellhausen 
assumes it does, that the Israelites captured 
Ekron and Gath. They may have done so; 
the passage states that Israel recovered pos- 
session of its ancient territory. The Philis- 
tines came no more as occupants within the 
border of Isracl, but Israel delivered its 
border from Ekron to Gath out of the hand 
of the Philistines (v1. 13, 14; ep. border, Jer. 
xxxi. 17). The hand of the Lord was against 
the Philistines all the days that Samuel ruled 
(ver. 13); all his days beimmg equivalent, as 
the expression frequently is in Scripture, to 
his admunistration. The Philistines, how- 
ever, repeatedly crossed the border of Israel 
afterwards. They did so before Samuel 
died. They even placed officers in towns of 
Judah for the collection of tribute, as David 
did in Damascus (2 Sam. vii. 6; 1m E. V., 
garrisons). But they did not settle in the 
country again, nor did they expel the He- 
brews who inhabited it (as Judg. i. 34-36). 

By the victory at Eben-ezer Samuel de- 
livered the Israelites from the dominion of 
the Philistines and recovered the borders of 
Israel, and during his vigorous admunistra- 
tion the dread of his name deterred the 
Philistines from renewing their invasions, 
and his presence inspired the Israelites with 
confidence ; but when he grew old, and began 
to relinquish the reins of government to his 
ineflicient sons, the people lost heart at the 
thought of their inveterate enemies. Samuel 
was too old to lead them to battle, his sons 
were despicable, the Ammonites and the 
Philistines were as mighty as ever and only 
biding their time The senility of a ruler, 
or the accession of a new and untried King, 
was usually the opportunity for which a 
waiting foe watched. Nahash the Ammonite 
may have already begun to harass the Israel- 
ites across the Jordan (1 Sam xii. 12), though 
this interpretation is not absolutely necessary. 
‘*Make us a king,’ the elders of Israel said 
to Samuel, ‘‘that he may go before us and 
fight our battles” (viii 5-20). The claim of 
a foreign prince to suzerainty over a people 
might be ignored for years; but in time, 
when the former lord became strong enough, 
he himself visited the refractory with an 
army and punished them, or else trusting to 
the fear which his prowess had begun to in- 
spire, on noting the weakness and helpless- 
ness of his former tributaries, he sent his 
officials to inquire why the tribute had been 
withheld, and to receive it anew If the 
demand was acceded to, the domestic gov- 
ernment of the suhject people was not dis- 
turbed. This latter course the Philistines pur- 
sued. When the inability of Israel to offer 
resistance became evident, perhaps after the 
rejection of Samuel by the representatives of 
the people was known, the Philistines as- 
serted their authority (ix. 16), sent officials 
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into the country (x. 5), and ultimately, as a 
precautionary measure, perhaps not until 
Saul was proclaimed king at Gilgal, went so 
far as to forbid fires 1n the forges lest the 
Israelites should provide themselves with 
weapons (xill. 19-22). 

When the elders of Israel, dismayed by 
the strength of the hustle nations by which 
they weie surrounded, demanded a king, the 
aged Samuel was hurt at the slight which 
was apparently put upon him; but he was 
divinely informed that the people were not 
rejecting him, but through lack of faith 
were repudiating the rule of the invisible 
King, and he was 1nstructed to accede to the 
popular request. Accordingly he dismissed 
the elders with the promise that he would do 
as they desired (1 Sam. vi ). 

Shortly after this God revealed to the 
prophet that a man of Benjamin should come 
to him, and that he should anomt this Ben- 
jamite to be king and the deliverer from the 
Philistines (1 Sam ix.16). When Saul arnved 
Samuel entertained him, and in the evening 
the two sat on the housetop and communed 
together. The subject of their conversation is 
not hard to divime. The prophet told Saul 
of his call to deliver Israel from the newly 
reimposed yoke of the Philistines, instructed 
him out of his experience how to meet the 
foe, and informed him upon what conditions 
he might have God’s help in war. On the 
morrow, before Saul left, Samuel privately 
anointed him, gave him several signs by 
which he should know of a surety that God 
had called him to the work, and dismissed 
him with the charge to be governed by provi- 
dential indications, ‘‘ and,’ said the prophet, 
‘‘go down to Gilgal and tarry seven days tll 
I come and show thee what thou shalt do” 
(x 7,8) The meaning of this charge must be 
gathered from the housetop conference and 
from the event (1x 16-25; xiii 8) Saul was 
not to proclaim himself king nor to attempt to 
free the nation from Philistine domination 
until circumstances indicated the time, and 
then he was to make Gilgal the rendezvous 
and wait seven days for the prophet to come to 
offer sacrifice, to entreat the favor of the Lord 
on the undertaking, and to mstruct him (x. 
8; xii. 12). The object of this delay at Gil- 
gal was to declare publicly that the king was 
merely the vicegerent of heaven, to show 
the people that Saul recognized that hisioyal 
authority did not include the priestly office, 
that king and prophet must work together. 
It was clearly the idea of the two men that 
they should cooperate Saul observed the 
principle that underlay this advice. For a 
time he exalted the prophet and ranked him- 
self only as a colaborer (xi. 7), and he felt 
that he needed to know the will of the Lord 
through the prophet (xxviii. 15) ; and Samuel 
for his part, when Saul was established on 
the throne, purposed still to assist the people 
of God (xii. 23),and even after Saul’s sin and 
God’s rejection of him Samuel went up to 
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Gibeah of Benjamin, where Saul held court, 
to assist him in the admunistration of the 
kingdom by mstructing him as to God’s will 
(x1, 15). 

As directed by Samuel, Saul returned to 
his father’s house. The signs occurred, and 
especially when he met a band of prophets, 
prophesying as they passed the station of 
the Philistine official, the Spimt of the Lord 
smote him there, and he, too, prophesied. 
His countrymen were worshiping God while 
their enemies triumphed over them. He dis- 
cerned the anomaly and prophesied. The 
man was awakening to the religious aspect of 
his appointed work (1 Sam. x. 9-193). 

Samuel now fulfilled his promise to the 
representatives of the nation. He did not 
use his authority to place Saul on the throne; 
the matter was too delicate and the issues too 
great. He summoned the people to Mizpah 
and the choice was left to God. The lot was 
cast before the Lord, and Sau! was chosen, a 
man of fine appearance, fitted to call forth 
the admiration and win the confidence of the 
people ; a man of the tribe of Benjamin, the 
border tribe between north and south, m 
order to avoid the ancient and growing dis- 
sension 1n the nation The choice was pub- 
licly committed to God 1n order to secure the 
allegiance of the pious part of the people for 
the divinely appointed king. The people 
shouted “God save the king,” and the king- 
dom was formally established (1 Sam x. 24, 
25). The precautions taken by Samuel were 
fully justified by the event. The selection, 
although made by God himself, did not ap- 
prove itself to all the people; there were 
jealousies, and the dissatisfied asked in dis- 
dain, “ How shall this fellow, out of one of 
the smallest families of a small tribe, save 
us?” (27) But Saul quietly retired to his 
father’s house, accompanied by certain men 
of valor, to bide his time and await devel- 
opments. He made no claim to the throne 
in the face of disaffection , he did not begin 
a civil war to secure the crown; but he let 
the matter drop until God should change the 
heart of the people and place him on the 
throne without shedding the blood of his 
brethren He devoted himself to attending 
to his father’s estate. 

About a month elapsed in this manner (1 
Sam.x 27, R. V.margin). Nahash the Ammon- 
ite had pushed his invasion almost to the Jor- 
dan and was now besieging Jabesh in Gilead. 
The people of that town were in sore straits. 
Nahash imposed ignominious conditiens of 
surrender, as a taunt to all Israel The men 
of Jabesh, however, secured a week’s respite 
in order to send messengers into all the 
coasts of Israel. Some of these messengers, 
or all of them, came to Gibeah and made 
known their distress Saul was in the field, 
but when he returned and learned the ex- 
tremity of his fellow-countrymen, and the 
reproach offered to Israel by their heathen 
foe, the Spirit of God came mightily upon 
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him, and he sent through all the borders of 
Israel calling the people to follow him and 
Samuel. They responded as one man Saul 
led them to victory, raised the siege of Ja- 
besh, and put Nahash to flight (x1. 1-11). 
The Philistines had no cause to forbid the 
rehef of Jabesh in Gilead, on the contrary, 
it was to their advantage that the country 
tributary to them should be keptintact. The 
same stury of subject peoples being left by the 
sovereign state to settle their own domestic dis- 
putes and fight out their quarrels with their 
neighbors 1s familar im the annals of Assyria 
and Egypt Flushed with victory and proud 
of their leader, the people asked = ‘‘ Who 1s he 
that said, Shall Saul reign over us? bring 
the men that we may put them to death.” 
Saul forbade slaughter, and at Samuel’s sug- 
gestion the people went to Gilgal, which was 
not far off, renewed the kingdom and made 
Saul king, and this act beimg accomplished, 
Samuel formally delivered the government 
into Saul’s hands (x1. 12-xm 25) 

Saul was now king, but the work which he 
had been raised up to do was only begun. 
The Ammonites were driven from the bor- 
ders, but the Israchtes still suffered the hu- 
milation of subjection to the Philistines. 
They managed indeed their own internal 
affairs, they had a king of their own with 
a royal guard of three thousand men ; but 
they paid tribute to the Pluhostines, must 
tolerate Philistine officials in their borders, 
and were compelled to keep thei forges idle 
Saul was biding his time Two years, accord- 
ing to the present questionable Hebrew teat, 
passed by, when the oppoitunity arrived. 
Jonathan smote the Philistine official at Geba, 
and the Philistines assembled their armies to 
avenge the insult and quell the insurrection. 
The time for action had come , Saul blew the 
trumpet for war, and the Israelites assembled 
after him at Guilgal This was what Samuel 
had charged him todo (1 Sam x11.1-7) Well- 
hausen excludes the interview between Sam- 
uel and Saul at Gilgal from the original nar- 
rative as being a late addition He bases his 
exclusion of 1t on the change of place be- 
tween verses 4 and 16. Wellhausen identi- 
fies Gibeah of Benjamin with Geba of Benja- 
min (vers. 3, 4, 16). He may be night in so 
doing, for the two names are confused also 
in the text of Judges. But he does not ac- 
curately give the statements of the Hebrew 
account ‘‘At the beginning of the narra- 
tive,” he says, “‘Saul 1s at Gibeah, and there 
the Philistines seek for him, stopping before 
the place because they meet with resistance 
there Suddenly it 1s silently assumed (x11 
7) that Saul has remained at Gilgal since his 
selection as king ” In view of verse 4, this 
is misrepresentation on the part of Well- 
hausen What the passage plainly says is 
quite different. Saul’s troops were in Mich- 
mash and Bethel and Jonathan’s in Gibeah 
of Benjamin when Jonathan smote the Phi- 
listine official in Geba (2,3). Then Saul blew 


the trumpet and the people gathered together 
after him to Gilgal (3, 4; cp. 7). According 
to the analysis of Wellhausen, x1. 1-6 is 
continued 1n verse 16, “‘ Now, as for Saul and 
Jonathan and the people that were found 
with them, they were dwelling in Geba of 
Benjamin and the Philistines had encamped 
in Michmash ” This 1s straightforward and 
consistent, but Wellhausen continues: “ In 
xl 16 the reader again has the impression 
that Saul had been long at Gibeah with his 
men, when the enemy pitched their camp 
opposite. Only thus can the contrast be- 
tween the circumstantial participle and the 
inchoative perfect be understood.” But the 
statement of Wellhausen 1s again inaccurate. 
The narrative had left the Philistines at 
Michmash (ver. 5) and Saul at Gilgal accord- 
ing to Wellhausen’s analysis (ver 4), and 
still at Guilgal, 1f verse 7 be included in the 
narrative Now it states that Saul and his 
men were abiding at Geba of Benjamin, 
but the Philistines had encamped in Mich- 
mash The same difficulty, 1f difficulty 
it be, lies against the narrative which Well- 
hausen calls origina], as against the narrative 
which appears in the present Hebrew text. 
This simply means that the section which 
Wellhausen omits, verses 7 tu 15, is 1n place, 
whieh tells of the events at Gilgal, and 
concludes by saying that Samuel arose and 
went up from Gilgal unto Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin ; and Saul after having numbered his 
troops, was with Jonathan and these men at 
Geba of Benjamin The departure from 
Gilgal 1s expressly stated with regard to 
Samuel, and it 1s not necessary explicitly to 
repeat 1t in regard to Saul and his men, it 1s 
understood of itself And the author used 
the participle to indicate the continuing cir- 
cumstance that Saul was abiding at Geba. 

The passage 1s intelligible with the present 
Hebrew teat The supposed difficulty like- 
Wise vanishes when the text is emended by 
the aid of the Septuagint The Greek trans- 
lation has an additional clause, and Driver 
conjectures that the original text read: 
‘*And Samuel arose and gat him up from 
Giigal [and went on his way’ And the rest 
of the people went up after Saul to meet the 
men of war; and they came from Gulgal] to 
Gibeah of Benjamin and Saul numbered,” 
and so forth. “The omission in the Maso- 
retic textis evidently due to the recurrence 
of ‘from Gilgal’” (Text of Samuel, p 78). In 
view of verse 16 this new text justifies Well- 
hausen’s identification of Gibeah and Geba 
in this chapter; but it implies that verses 7 
and 8> form an integral part of the original 
narrative. And this result Driver accepts, 
rejecting Wellhausen’s exclusion of x. 8 and 
xni 7-15, from the original narrative (In- 
troduction®, p. 176). Thus either with the 
Masoretic text upon which the English ver- 
sion is based, or with the text as emended 
by the aid of the Septuagint, the entire chap- 
ter is @ unit. 
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But while 1 Sam. xiii. isa unit in itself, it is 
asserted to be distinct in authorship from 
chap. xv.; for in these two chapters there 
is a double and contradictory account of 
Saul’s rejection by God. But the assertion 
cannot stand examination. Samuel indeed 
twice rebuked Saul at Gilgal, but he only 
once declared that God had rejected Saul 
from being king. When at the beginning of 
his reign, when about to undertake the spe- 
cial work to which he had been called, Saul 
failed to obey Samuel’s charge to walt seven 
days until the prophet should come to im- 
plore God’s aid by sacrifice, he was rebuked 
but he was not rejected: ‘‘ Hadst thou been 
faithful to the theocratic requirements, thy 
kingdom would have been established for- 
ever; but now it shall not continue. God 
hath chosen a man after his own heart and 
appointed him to be prince over his people” 
(xin. 13,14). Saul is not declared unworthy 
to be king over God’s people, Samuel does 
not abandon him, but goes to the capital, 
where he can still assist him. The prophet 
only declares that Saul’s kingdom shall not 
continue forever; it shall eventually pass 
from Saul’s family under the control of 
another But after Saul’s second flagrant 
violation of his theocratic obligations, when 
he disobeyed the command of God in the 
war with Amalek, he was rejected from being 
cing (xv. 23); and Samuel abandoned him 
ind came no more to see him until the day 
of his death (34, 35), a man of a different 
Tribe was anointed (xvi 1, 13), the spint 
which qualified the theocratic king for his 
1igh office departed from Saul and came 
nightily upon David (13, 14), and not Saul, 
ut David, became the deliverer of Israel 
xvii ). 

The account of Samuel’s judgeship and of 
saul’s elevation to the throne, the earlier 
rears of his reign, and his rejection by 
zod, is thus found to be capable of consist- 
nt interpretation throughout. Examination 
if the history of David reveals its consistency 
ikewise See DAvIDand JONATHAN. There 
3 no ground, therefore, for the assumption 
hat contradictory documents have been 
ombined to form the First Book of Samuel. 

III. It further appears that while the con- 
ents of the alleged documents into which 
he narrative has been distributed are con- 
istent, they also imply each other. (1) The 
riginal narrative in 1 Sam.ix 16, and x. 5, 
mplies that the Philistines had renewed the 
xercise of sovereignty over Israel. The ex- 
lanation is found in the preceding chapter, 
rhich is alleged to be a Jater narrative ; for 
he threatening attitude of the Philistines 
nd other ancient foes, when Samuel began 
) relax the reins of government, is implied 
1 viii. 1, 5, 20. The original narrative thus 
aquires chap. vill. as an integral part. The 
nly escape is to magisterially declare that 
he Israelites had been subject to the Philis- 
mes ever since the ark was taken, that 


Samuel never delivered Israel from the Phi- 
listine yoke, that the story of the second 
battle of Ebenezer is a pure fabrication (vil. 
2-17). And this dogmatic assertion Well- 
hausen does not hesitate to make. He says 
that ‘‘there cannot be a word of truth in 
the entire narrative.” Driver dves not ex- 
plicitly deny that the event occurred, but he 
admits that chaps. 1x. and x. do not connect 
directly with vii. 1, and says that “it 1s 
probable that the original sequel of iv. 1° to 
vii. 1, has here been omitted to make room 
for vii 2 ff’ In other words, vii. 2-17 and 
vii. afford a consistent picture of the times, 
as has been already shown; and it 1s the 
theory of the divisive critics which fails to 
explain the existing phenomena (2) The 
original narrative 1n x1. implies the public 
selection of Saul to be king which is related 
in the alleged later narrative (x. 17-27) If, 
as asserted, Saul had only been anointed m 
private (x. 1), what gave him such respect in 
the eyes of the people a month later that 
men from all the tribes sprang to arms at his 
summons and followed him to the relief of 
Jabesh in Gilead? Chapter xi. requires that 
some event preceded like that which is re- 
corded 1n thealleged later narrative (x. 17-27) 
(3) The original narrative of David’s career, 
it 1s said, first mentions him as an adult man, 
accustomed to arms, who 1s skillful in play- 
ing the harp and 1s accordingly summoned 
by Saul to court, to soothe him with music 
whenever he is suffering from his malady 
(xvi. 14-23), and it is contimued in xvii. 6- 
30 But it 1s manifest that these two pas- 
sages do not connect; xvi. 6 refers to the 
return of David from the slaughter of the 
Philistine (R. V. margin, Philistines) The 
account of the combat between David and 
Goliath, which is assigned to a different and 
later author, intervenes and supples the 
missing link; but this has been eliminated 
from the original narrative by the divisive 
critics, largely on the allegation that in xvu 
33 David 1s represented as a youth, and in 
verses 55-58 Saul does not know David. On 
other equally valid interpretation these al- 
leged inconsistencies with the original] narra- 
tive do not exist See Davip To make 
them out the divisive critics are obhged to 
discard xvil. 14. Saul is not asking who 
David is, but 1s inquiring who and what 
David’s father is That something 1s needed 
between xvi. 23, and xviii. 6, is admitted. 
Wellhausen says 1t was something quite dif- 
ferent from what now stands there, because 
chap. xvH, tells of David’s killing but one 
man, whereas xvili 7 speaks of him as 
having slain his ten thousand. As though 
the slaying of their champion, and thereby 
putting the Philistines to flight, was not in 
the language of song the slaying of ten thou- 
sand! The author of the Book of Samuel 
evidently understood itso. Thus the origina] 
narrative of David’s career implies the exist- 
ence of the alleged later story, and again the 
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only escape from this dilemma is to assert 
that some part of the original narrative has 
been replaced by something quite different. 
The Book of Samuel does not make the dif- 
ficulty. It is the theory which fails to ex- 
plain the existing phenomena. 


San-bal’/lat [the moon-god Sin hath given 
life]. 

re influential Samaritan (Neh. ii. 10). He 
was a Horonite. This designation scarcely 
means a native of Horonaim in Moab, else he 
would probably be called a Moabite; but 
rather describes him as a man of Beth-horon 
(cp iv. 2; vi. 2). He was opposed to the re- 
building of the wall of Jerusalem by Nehe- 
miah and tried, unsuccessfully, to stop it (iv. 
7, 8). Next he plotted with others to invite 
Nehemiah to a conference, and assassinate 
him when he came (vi. 1-4). This new de- 
vice failng, he tried intimidation, but in 
vain (5-14). 

Sanballat the Horonite was a contemporary 
of the high pnest Eliashib, great-grandfather 
of Jaddua; was associated with Tobiah the 
Ammonite; and opposed the rebuilding of 
the wall of Jerusalem by Nehemiah m the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes A son of the 
high priest Joiada took Sanballat’s daughter 
to wife, and for this offense was expelled 
by Nehemiah (Neh ini 1; 1v. 3, 73 xiii 
4, 28). Josephus mentions one Sanballat, a 
Cuthean by birth, whom Darnuus, the last king 
[of Persia, 336-330 B. c.] sent to Samaria 
as governor (Antiq. xi. 7, 2; 8, 2), but who. 
on the defeat of Darius, went over to Alex- 
ander the Great, 332 B c. (8,4). Hus daugh- 
ter Nicaso was taken to wife by Manassch, 
brother of the high priest Jaddua. Thuis for- 
eign marriage offended the Jewish authori- 
ties, and they drove Manasseh from the altar 
at Jerusalem; but Sanballat, with the appro- 
bation of Alexander, built a temple on mount 
Gerizim and made his son-in-law its priest 
(7, 2;8,2and 4). These statements of the Jew- 
ish historian do not accord with the facts of 
Sanballat’s history already recited The older 
commentators thought that Josephus speaks 
of a later Sanballat. Josephus, however, 
doubtless has in mind Sanballat the Horonite 
and the marriage referred to in Neh xiii. 28; 
but he has probably lowered the date of San- 
ballat 100 years to conform the facts to his 
belief that the son-in-law of Sanballat not 
only founded or greatly promoted the Samari- 
tan religion, but also built the temple on 
Gerizim, and that this temple was erected 
after Alexander’s conquest of the country 
(Antiq. xiii. 9,1; 200 years before 128 B. c. 
or thereabout), and that Alexander and the 
high priest Jaddua were contemporaries (xi. 
8,5). Josephus assigns a false date here; as 
he also does when he dates Nehemiah’s com- 
mission in the twenty-fifth year of Xerxes, 
who reigned but 21 years (Antiq. xi. 5, 7), in- 
stead of in the twentieth year of his succes- 
sor, Artaxerxes (Neh. ii. 1), and when he 
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dates the arrival of Ezra in Jerusalem in the 
seventh year of Xerxes (Antiq. xi. 5, 2), in- 
stead of 21 years later, 1n the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes (Ezra vu. 1, 8), and when he 
confounds Onias I. with Onias III., who lived 
a century later (1 Mac. xii. 7,20; Antiq. xii. 
4, 10). 
San’dal. See CLOTHING, SHOE 


San’he-drin and Sanhedrim [Talmudic 
Hebrew, from Greek sunedi.n, a council]. 

The name generally given by writers on 
Jewish antiquities and history to the highest 
Jewish assembly for government in the time 
of our Lord. The English version uses the 
more familiar word council; see COUNCIL. 

San-san’nah [a palm leaf]. 

A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 31); perhaps the same as Hazar- 
susah, which occupies the corresponding po- 
sition in the list of cities assigned to the 
Simeonites (cp Josh. xix. 5). 


Saph [a basin, foundation, threshold]. 

A Philistine giant, slain by Sibbechai in a 
battle at Gob (2 Sam. xx1. 18). Called in 1 
Chron. xx. 4 Sippai. 


Sa’phir. See SHAPHIR. 


Sap-phi’ra (beautiful, or, less probably, a 
sapphire]. 

The wife of that Ananias who was struck 
dead for having lied unto God _ She shared 
her husband’s sin and its penalty (Acts v. 
1-10) 

Sap’phire. 

A precious stone (Tobit xii 16), called in 
Hebrew sapprr, in Greek sapphenos. It was 
the middle gem in the second row of the high 
priest's breastplate (Ex. xxviil. 18), and 
adorned the second foundation of the New 
Jerusalem (Rev. xxi 19). It was susceptible 
of a fine pohsh (Lam iv. 7), and was of great 
value (Job xxvill. 16; cp Song. v 14; Is. 
liv 11). The sapphire is one of the three 
varieties of corundum, the others being 
corundum proper and emery. It is of a blu- 
ish color, and transparent or translucent (cp. 
Ex xxiv 10) It is inferior in hardness only 
to the diamond, and 1s still greatly prized 
The ancients obtained 1t from India and 
Ethiopia. Fine specimens are brought from 
Ceylon. 

Sa’rah, in A. V. of N T. twice Sara (Heb. 
xi 11; 1 Pet iii 6) [a princess] 

1. The wife of Abraham, ten vears his 
junior, married to him in Ur of the Chal- 
dees (Gen. xi. 28-31; xvii. 17). She was also 
his half-sister, being the daughter of his 
father, but not of his mother (xx. 12). Her 
name was originally Sarai, meaning perhaps 
princely or contentious. When Abraham 
departed from Haran to go to Canaan, Sarai 
was about sixty-five years old (xii. 4). Evi- 
dently she was a well-preserved woman: for 
she lived to be one hundred and twenty-seven 
years old ; and shortly after leaving Haran, 
when about to enter Egypt, Abraham feared 
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lest her beauty should attract the Egyptians 
and lead to his murder, and he represented 
that she was his sister, keeping back the fact 
that she was his wife (10-20). Years 
later ne did so again at the court of Abime- 
lech, king of Gerar (xx. 1-18). Why he did 
so is not stated, nor 1s it said that Abimelech 
was influenced by her beauty. The king of 
Gerar may have thought of the desirability 
of an allance with the powerful Hebrew 
chieftain, and, with this end in view, deter- 
mined to take a woman of the immediate 
family of Abraham into his harem, as was 
frequently done by princes of that period 
when they concluded alliances Sarai had 
a female slave, Hagar, but she herself 
worked for the household with her own 
hand (xvii. 6). Sarai was childless; and 
when about seventy-five years old she con- 
cluded that she was an obstacle to the 
promise made to Abraham of numerous pos- 
terity, and she entreated her husband to 
take Hagar as = secondary wife He did so, 
apparently witLout asking divine direction 
before doing so, and became the father of 
Ishmael (xvi. 1-16). Afterwards Sarai, when 
about eighty-nine, received a promise from 
God that she should herself bear a son (cp. 
Heb. xi 11, 12), and in the course of a year 
gave birth to Isaac the child of promise. It 
‘was when this promise was made to her that 
God changed her name to Sarah, meaning 
princess,Gen xvii 15-22; xvin 9-15; xx1.1- 
5). When Isaac was weaned, his parents made 
a great feast, at which Sarah saw Ishmael, 
Hagar’s son, mocking. She insisted that both 
mother and son should be sent away (9-21). 
Sarah died at Kuirjath-arba (Hebron) at the 
age of 127 (xxii. 1, 2), and was buried in 
the cave of Machpelah, which Abraham pur- 
chased at that time for a family sepulcher. 

2 For Sarah of Num. xxvi. 46, A. V., a 
different word in Hebrew, see SERAH. 


Sa’rai. See SARAH 1. 
Sar’a-mel. See ASARAMEL. 


Sa’/raph [burning, fiery]. 

A descendant of Shelah, the son of Judah 
At one time he exercised dominion in Moab 
{1 Chron. iv. 22). 


Sar’dine. See SARDIUS. 


Sar’dis. 

A city first of the Meonians and then the 
eapital of Lydia It was situated at the foot 
of mount Tmolus, on the banks of the river 
Pactolus, a tributary of the Hermus. Most 
of the city was on a somewhat swampy plain, 
but the citadel was on a hill flanked on one 
side by a precipice. It was the capital of a 
very fertile region. One of its kings was 
Croesus, who was proverbial for his wealth. 
In 546 B.c. it was captured by Cyrus the 
Great, and afterwards became the seat of a 
Persian satrap. The burning of Sardis by 
the Athenians, 499 B. c, brought on the 
Persian invasion of Greece in the reigns of 


In 334 B. c. it sur- 


Darius and Xerxes. 
rendered to Alexander the Great, after his 


victory at the Granicus In 214 B. c. 1t was 
taken by Antiochus the Great, but he lost it 
again, after having been severely defeated, 1n 
190 B. c.. by the Romans at the battle of 
Magnesia. They annexed it for a time to 
the kingdom of Pergamos, but 1n 129 B. c. 
constituted the Roman province of Asia, 
within the limits of which Sardis fell. Jews 
dwelt in the city (Antiq. xiv. 10, 24), and a 
Christian community early grew up there 
(Rev i 11; ii. 1, 4). Sardis (now called 
Sert-Kalessi) is only a miserable hamlet, con- 
sisting of a few houses But there are re- 
Mainp in its vicinity of a magnificent temple, 
coming down, it is belneved, fiom Lydian 
times, with the ruins of a course for foot- 
racing, a theater, and Christian churches. 
The citadel is of sandstone, partly rent 
asunder as if by one of the earthquakes 
which have frequently visited the region. 

Sar’di-us, in A. V of Rev iv 3 Sardine. 

A variety of chalcedony, which the Greeks 
called sardios and sardion. It was a precious 
stone (Rev. 1v. 3), and constituted the sixth 
foundation of the wall about the New Jeru- 
salem (xx1. 20). Two sorts, distinguished by 
their color, were known by the name of 
sardius: the transparent red being our car- 
nelian and the brownish red being the variety 
of carnelian to which we restrict the name 
sardius According to Pliny, 1t was found 
near Sardis, whence 1t derived its name, but 
the finest qualities were brought from Baby- 
lon. The best carnelians now come from 
India; some also occur in Arabi, whence 
the ancient Hebrews may have obtained 
them. 

In the O T sardius is the rendering of 
the Hebrew ’Odem, reddish gem It was the 
first stone 1n the first row on the high priest’s 
breastplate (Ex. xxviii. 17), and was one of 
the stones with which Tyre adorned itself 
(Ezek. xxviii 13). The marginal reading 1» 
ruby, but the Septuagint renders ’odem by 
sardion. So does Josephus in one _ place 
(War v. 5, 7), while in another he has sar- 
donyx, which is but another variety of chal- 
cedony (Antiq. iii. 7, 5). 

Sar’do-nyx. 

A variety of chalcedony, called by the 
Greeks sardonuz, finger-nail onyx. It forms 
the fifth foundation of the wall surrounding 
the New Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 20) It is like 
the onyx in structure, but mncludes layers of 
carnelian along with others of white, whitish- 
brown, or sometimes of black color It was 
obtained chiefly in India and Arabia (Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 23). 

Sa-rep’ta. See ZAREPHATH. 

Sar’gon [Assyrian Sharrukinu, the consti- 
tuted king]. 

A king of Assyria, mentioned by name in 
Scripture in Is. xx. 1 only. He succeeded 
the last Shalmaneser, He was perhaps of 
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royal blood, as he claims; but it is believed 
that he usurped the throne, assuming the 
name of Sargon, an ancient and celebrated 
Babylonian king. He either secured the 
throne and then completed the siege of Sa- 
maria, which Shalmaneser had begun in 724 
B C, or else he ascended the throne 1mmedi- 
ately after the fall of Israel’s capital, and, 
perhaps as the general who had brought 
these military operations to a successful ter- 
mination, claimed the capture as an act of 
his accession year The biblical record 1s 
not clear (2 Kin. xvi 1-6) The Hebrew 
writer relates that Shalmaneser came against 
Hoshea, and proceeds by saying that the 
king of Assyria found conspiracy in Hoshea 
and cast him into prison, and that the king 
of Assyria besieged Samaria three years, and 
in the ninth year of Hoshea took the city. 
Until the claim of Sargon to have captured 
Samaria came to light, readers of the Hebrew 
narrative inferred that Shalmaneser was the 
conqueror of Samaria. But the inference 
was not warranted, for the writer continues 
to speak of the king of Assyria, where it 1s 
probable that he does not mean the conqueror 
of Samaria @er. 24 26, 27). He does not 
specify the particular king, but uses the gen- 
eral title; and when he recurs to the siege, 
he names Shalmaneser as the besieger, but 
continues by saying, ‘‘ They took it” (xvi 
9,10) Atany rate, Samaria fell in the clos- 
ing months of 722 B c, and Sargon ascended 
the throne on the 12th of Tebet, the tenth 
month, of that year Immediately after his 
accession, the Babylonians, assisted by the 
Elamites, revolted, and Sargon was for a 
time unable to reduce them to subjection 
In 720 the remaining Israelites of Samaria 
in alliance with the men of Hamath rebelled, 
but Sargon subdued them, and placed captive 
Hamathites as colonists in Samaria. In the 
same year he defeated the allied forces of 
Hanun, king of Gaza and Sib’e, better known 
to readers of the Bible as So, the tartan of 
Egypt in a battle fought at Raphia. Sargon 
took Carchemish, the capital of the Hittites, 
in 717, and with the capture of their capital 
the empire of the Hittites fell. In 716 his 
armies waged war in Armenia, in 715 they 
were still engaged in war in Armenia, and 
were carrying on operations in Media. In 
this year also Arab tribes were planted as 
colonists in Samaria by his orders, and he re- 
ceived tnbute from Pharaoh of Egypt. He 
boasts of having subjugated Judah. The 
tablet on which this boast appears was in- 
scribed before the close of 714, to judge from 
its contents The combined Assyrian and 
Hebrew data point to the end of 715 or the 
beginning of 714 as the date when Hezekiah 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Assyria by 
beginning to pay tribute. Merodach-baladan 
incited the nations from Elam to the Medi- 
terranean Sea to revolt from Assyria. In 711, 
therefore, Sargon dispatched troops against 
Ashdod, and in 710 he captured Babylon and 
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assumed the title of king of Babylon. He 
began to erect a new palace and town 10 
miles northeast of Nineveh in 712 and named 
it Dur-sharrukin, Sargonsburg. The ruins 
are known as Khorsabad; see NINEVEH. 
He took up his residence there about 707. 
He was murdered in 705 and was succeeded 
by his son Sennachertb. 

Sa/rid [survivor]. 

A village on the southern frontier of Zebu- 
lun (Josh x1x 10,12). Conder, reading with 
Septuagint and Syriac version d mstead of 
Tr, places 1t duubtfully at Tell Shadiid, on the 
northern part of the plain of Esdraelon, 5 
miles southwest of Nazareth. 


Sa’ron. See SHARON 


Sar’se-chim. 
One of Nebuchadnezzar’s princes who en- 
tered Jerusalem (Jer. xxx1x. 3). 


Sa’ruch. See SERUG. 


Sa’tan [Hebrew satan, an adversary]. 

The devil (Mat iv 1 with 10, 11; Mark i. 
13), preeminently “the adversary ” (Job i 6; 
Zech 11. 1, margin), because animated by 
a disposition hostile to all goodness and 
the chief opponent of God and man (Job ii. 
3; Luke xx 3, cp 1 Chron xxi. 1 and Ps 
cix. 6, but see R V), aiming to undo the 
work of God (Mark iv 13), seeking to per- 
suade men to sin (Luke xxn 3; Acts v. 3; 
xxv1. 18), desirous of leading them to re- 
nounce God (Job 1 5; Mat iv 9, 10), and 
endeavoring to prevent their acceptance and 
salvation by God (Zech in 1,2) He1issome- 
times influential in bringing about physical 
sickness, pecuniary loss, bereavement (Job i. 
11-22, 11 4-7; Luke xin 16) He is, how- 
ever, under the control of God. Only by 
God’s permission can he pursue his malicious 
designs (Job i. 12; 11 5, 6; Luke xxii. 32). 
When permission is granted him to carry 
out his evil plots, 1t1s only that he may be- 
come an instrument in furthering the divine 
plan In Job's case, the vain efforts of Satan 
to induce the patriarch to sin resulted in dis- 
ciphining his character and maturing his faith 
in God. In the fully revealed doctrine of 
Satan, which 1s seen in the N. T, he is the 
god of this world who has access to the hearts 
of men deceives them, and receives their 
witting or unwitting obedience (Luke xxii. 
3; Acts v. 3; xxvi. 18; 2 Cor. iv.4; 2 Thes. 
ii 9; Rev. xii.9). He is the ruler of a king- 
dom, having principalities, powers, and de- 
mons under him (Mat. xii. 24, 26; Luke xi. 
18: Rev. xii. 7) 

Satan was the seducer of Adam and Eve 
(2 Cor. xi. 3; Rev xii 9). This fact may 
have become known to them. If not, it was 
discerned as soon as the existence of the 
devil and his work became known, for the 
temptation of Eve came from without through 
the persuasions of an irrational creature. 
The malignant spirit behind the serpent, 
hostile to good, seeking to undo the work of 
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God, and supernaturally lending speech to the 
reptile, or communicating with the mind of 
the woman, so that she thought she heard 
articulate speech, was evidently Satan. This 
doctrine went hand in hand with the 
doctrine concerning the devil, and received 
the highest sanction (Wisd. 11. 24; John 
viii. 44; Rom. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xi. 3; Rev. 
xii. 9); see SERPENT. Satan produced de- 
moniacal possession (Mat. xii. 22-29; Mark 
ili, 22-27; Luke xi. 14-23). He approached 
Jesus with temptation (Mat. iv. 1-11). He 
steals the word from the heart of the igno- 
rant or inattentive hearer (Mark iv. 15). He 
entered into the heart of Judas before the 
commission of the great crime (Luke xxii. 3; 
John xiii. 27). He had to do with Peter’s 
fall (Luke xxii. 31). It was under tempta- 
tion by Satan that Ananias and Sapphira lied 
to the Holy Ghost (Acts v. 3). He hindered 
Paul in his ministry (1 Thes. ii. 18), having 
previously sent a messenger to buffet him 
(2 Cor. xii.'7). Pergamos, where a faithful 
Christian, Antipas, suffered martyrdom, was 
a place where Satan dwelt (Rev. ii. 13) 
Men with hearts unchanged are under Satan’s 
power (Acts xxvi.18) An assembly of those 
who have grievously erred from the faith, 
and perhaps from morality, is the synagogue 
of Satan (Rev. ii. 9; iii 9; cp. 1 Tim. v. 15). 
Those who are expelled from the church are 
said to be delivered to Satan ; but this is de- 
signed to produce their reformation, and not 
their destruction (1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20). 
There are depths in Satan which inexperi- 
enced Clristians fail to fathom (Rev. 1i. 24). 
He is, moreover, so plausible that he seems 
to be an angel of light (2 Cor: xi. 14). He 
sometimes gains advantages over Christians 
(ii. 11), but he shall ultimately be bruised 
under their feet (Rom. xvi. 20). He is the 
real agent in the operations carried on by 
the man of sin (2 Thes, ii. 1-12), but the day 
will come when, after a temporary triumph, 
Satan shall be expelled from the earth, and, 
being bound, shall be cast into the abyss 
(Rev. xii. 9; xx. 1, 2). See DEVIL 

Simon Peter was called Satan when he 
took it upon him to contradict Christ’s proph- 
ecy of his death and resurrection, for he 
was a stumbling-block to Christ, opposed him, 
and minded not the things of God (Mat. xvi. 
23; Mark viii. 33) 


Sa’trap [from Persian khshatrapdwan, ab- 
breviated khshatrapd, protector of the land, 
in Hebrew "shashdrapan). 

The official title of the viceroy, who, in 
behalf of the Persian monarch, exercised 
the civil and military authority in several 
small provinces combined in one government. 
Each of these provinces had its own governor 
(Ezra viii. 36 and Esth. iii. 12, in A. V heu- 
tenant). The title is used in Aramaic his- 
torical documents written after the Persian 
conquest, in referring to high officials of the 
Babylonian empire and of the kingdom ruled 
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by Darius the Mede (Dan. 1ii. 2 and v1. 1, 1n 
A. V. prince). 


Sa’tyr. 

A sylvan god of the Greeks and Romans, 
a companion of Bacchus. At first he was 
represented with long-pointed ears, snub nose, 
and goat’s tail. Ata later period goat’s legs 
were added. He was supposed to possess 4 
half brutal and lustful nature. Satyr 1s the 
rendering of the Hebrew Sir, he goat, and 
is applied to wild animals or demons which 
should dance among the ruins of Babylon 
(Is. x11. 21) and of the Edomite cities (xxx1v. 
14). The word commonly signifies a he goat 
In two passages it denotes an object of 1dola- 
trous worship (Lev. xvii. 7; 2 Chron. xi 15, 
both R. V ). In the latter place it 1s mentioned 
with calf idols, suggesting that it refers to idols 
having the likeness of goats. In Is. x1 21,22 
1t is associated with wild animals, in xxx1v. 14 
with a creature of the night also, which may 
be either some nocturnal animal (in A. VY. 
the screech owl) or a nocturnal demon; see 
NigHT MonsTER. In the adaptation of 
Isaiah’s words in Revelation, the language is 
quoted from the Septuagint and the word 
demons is used (Rev xviii. 2,R V.). Accord- 
ingly, interpreters dispute whether the He- 
brew prophet meant that wild goats, ostrichvs, 
wolves, jackals, and other beasts of the desert 
should wander among the forsaken ruins, or 
whether he introduced into the imagery of 
his poetic description a popular belief in de- 
mons which appeared in the form of goats 
and haunted desert places. 


Saul [asked (of God)]. 

1 A king of Edom, from Rehoboth, on the 
Euphrates (Gen. xxxvi. 37, 38, in R. V. 
Shaul). 

2. The first king of Israel, son of Kish, a 
Benjamite; see KisH. The prophet Samuel 
had grown old; his sons showed by their con- 
duct that they did not possess his upright 
character and could not carry on his work ; 
and the surrounding nations were evidently 
ready to harass and oppress Israel (1 Sam. vin 
1, 3, 20; x11. 12) The elders of Israel] accord- 
ingly came to Samuel and demanded that the 
form of government be changed and that a 
visible king be set over them, so that they 
might be lke the well-organized nations 
about them, and have one who could lead 
them to victory over their foes (vin 4, 5, 19, 
20). Although the ultimate organization of 
the Hebrews as a kingdom, with an earthly 
monarch as the representative of Jehovah, 
had long been contemplated (Gen. xvii. 6, 
16; xxxv. 11; Deut. xvii 14-20), yet the 
spirit of the people in demanding a king at 
this crisis was irreligious They lacked 
abiding faith in God, without which the rule 
of Jehovah as theocratic king was impossi- 
ble. They were turning from faith in the 
invisible God to put confidence in a visible 
king. By divine direction Samuel informed 
the elders what the people would have to en- 
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dure from’ a king, but on their persisting in 
their demand, he promised to do as they de- 
sired and dismissed them. 

The elevatwn of Saul to the throne. About 
this time the asses of Kish, a Benjamite, 
went astray, and his son, Saul, was sent to 
seek them. Saul was at the time a young 
man, perhaps thirty-five years old; and he 
was head and shoulders taller than any of the 
people Not finding the asses, after three 
days’ search, he was about to give up the 
quest and return home His servant, how- 
ever, suggested one further effort. Persons 
of whom the servant made inquiry concern- 
ing the asses probably told him that there 
was a man of God in the neighboring city 
who might give the desired information, and 
he persuaded Saul to go tohim The man 
of God was Samuel, who had heen told by 
{tod to expect a Benjamiute and toanoint him 
prince over Israel. Saul and his family in 
Gubeah knew Samuel well by report (1 Sam. 
x 14-16), but Saul seems not to have met the 
prophet before and not to have understood 
that Samuel was the man of God of whom 
the people spake He refers to him as the 
man (1x 7), and on meeting him at the city 
gate does not know him (18, 19). Samuel in- 
formed Saul that the asses had been recov- 
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ered, intimated to him that he would bechosen | 


king, and put him in the place of honor at 
the sacrificial feast which he was about to 
celebrate Next morning, as the guest was 
leaving the town, the prophet took a vial of 
ou, poured it upon his head, and having 
kissed him, said, ‘Is it not that the Lord 
hath anointed thee to be prince over his in- 
heritance ?”’? and charged him not to disclose 


should come and offer sacrifice and give in- 
struction (ix 20-x. 16). 
moned the people to Mizpah The choice was 
left to God. The lot was cast, and Saul was 
chosen. But he had hidden himself. When 
he was brought from his hiding place and stood 
forth, towering above the multitudc, he was 
received with enthusiasm. God had selected 
a man of fine appearance in order to win the 
admiration and confidence of all the Israel- 
ites, and a man of the tribe of Benjamin, 
which stood on the border between Ephraim 
and Judah, in order to satisfy both north and 
south Samuel had committed the choice to 
God in order to secure the allegiance of the 
godly men for the king A large company of 
men, obedient to God, escorted Saul home ; but 
certain men of Belial were nevertheless dissat- 
isfied, and Sau] retired to private life until 
private jealousies should be overcome. He 
devoted himself to the cultivation of his 
father’s fields. A month later (x. 27, R. V. 
margin) the town of Jabesh in Gilead was 
straitly besieged by the Ammonites. At the 
request of the citizens, the besiegers scorn- 
fully granted a truce of seven days in order 
that the townspeople might invoke the aid 


Samuel soon sum- . 
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of their fellow-countrymen. The messen- 
gers, or some of them, came to Gibeah with 
their mournful story. Saul heard 1t when 
he returned from the field. The Spirit of 
God stirred him. He sent summons to the 
tribes to follow him and Samuel to the rescue 
of their imperiled brethren. Jabesh was re- 
lieved. The people asked where were they 
who had refused to recognize Saul as king, 
and they carricd Saul to Gilgal, the nearest 
place of customary sacrifice, where he was 
inducted into office and Samuel laid down 
his judgeship (x1. 1-x11. 25); see SAMUEL, 
BooKS OF 

The rein of Saul The age of Saul 
when he began to reign 1s unknown, as the 
Hebrew text of 1 Sam. xiii. 1 18 defective, 
the numeral being omitted. The number 
thirty is derived from the Septuagint. He 
was at any rate old enough to have a son 
capable of holding a military command. Saul 
established a small standing army of 3000 
men; 2000 of these were with him at Mich- 
mash and Bethel, and 1000 were stationed 
with Jonathan at Gibeah (xiii 2). Jonathan 
smote a Philistine garrison, or rather deputy, 
at Geba (3); see GARRISON The Philistines 
heard thereof, and held the Israelites in 
abomination The Israelites, learning of 
their danger, responded to Saul’s summons to 
assemble at Gilgal (3, 4), whither Samuel had 
promised to come in this emergency and en- 
treat the favor of the Lord (8, 11, 12; x. 8). 
A Philistine army advanced into the land of 


_ Israel and pitched at Michmash Great fear 


seized the Israelites, Samuel intentionally 
delayed to appear, the people began to scatter 


| and leave the king, and a descent of the 
the secret. to go to Gilgal at the proper time | 
and tarry there seven days, until he himself | 


Philistines upon Saul and his decreasing 
forces seemed imminent (xii. 8, 11, 12) ; and 
therefore Saul presumed to conduct the sac- 
nifice But Samuel came, rebuked the king 
for transgressing God’s command (x 8), and 
declared that Saul on account of his disobedi- 
ence should not found a dynasty (xiii 9-14). 
Samuel went up to Saul’s town of Gibeah, 
where he would be near the king. Saul and 
Jonathan took post at Geba of Benjamin, 
while the Philistines lay encamped at Mich- 
mash. By a feat of valor, Jonathan started 
a panic in the garrison of the Philistines, 
which spread to their camp and to their 
prowling bands. Saul took advantage of it, 
and secured a victory (xiii 15-xiv. 46). 
Afterwards Samuel directed Saul to wage 
a war of extermination against the Amalek- 
ites. Saul undertook the war, but he spared 
the best of the cattle to sacrifice to the Lord 
at Gilgal, and also saved their king. For 
this second act of disobedience, by which he 
showed that he could not be trusted to act as 
God’s instrument, but desired to assert his 
own will in God’s kingdom, he was rejected 
from being king (xv 1-35); see SAMUEL, 
Books or. Samuel, therefore, was sent to 
Bethlehem to anoint David king (xvi. 1-13). 
The Spirit of the Lord now departed from 
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Saul, and he began to be troubled by an evil 
spint. A harper was required to charm away 
his melancholy madness, and David was se- 
lected to discharge the duty (14-23). The 
plaudits with which the youthfulson of Jesse 
was welcomed on returning from his great 
victory over Goliath so excited Saul’s jeal- 
ousy that before long the hero was a fugitive, 
pursued with relentless fury by the now vin- 
dictive monarch (xviixxx.); see DAVID. 
At last the end came. The Philistines, in- 
vading the Israelite territory, pitched in 
Shunem, near the valley of Jezreel. Saul, 
following to give them battle, established his 
headquarters on the slope of mount Gilboa. 
Sad forebodings of his fate troubling him, he 
made a night journey quite close to the Phi- 
listine camp, to En-dor, where lived a woman 
who was reputed to have the power of calling 
up even the-dead, and he was there informed 
that he and his sons should perish on the 
morrow (xxvii. 1-25). The morrow came, 
and the battle began. The Philistine archers 
did great execution in the Israelite ranks. 
They slew three of Saul’s sons, including the 
eldest, the unselfish and heroic Jonathan. 
They seriously wounded Saul himself, on 
which he called to his armor-bearer <o thrust 
him through The young man declined the 
responsibility, whereupon the erring monarch 
fell upon his sword, and died. The victon- 
ous Philistines, finding his corpse, severed 
the head from the body, and affixed the lat- 
ter, with the bodies of his sons, to the wall 
of Beth-shean, whilst they sent his armor as 
a trophy to be keptim the temple of Ashtaroth. 
The men of Jabesh-gilead, whom Saul had 
saved in the early part of his reign, feeling 
gratitude for their deliverance, crossed the 
Jordan by night to Beth-shean, took down 
the bodies, and gave them honorable inter- 
ment, while David mourned the fate of the 
Lord’s anointed and the beloved Jonathan 
in plaintive poetry (xxxi ; 2Sam i.) The 
length of Saul’s reign is not stated in the O.T, 
but both Paul and Josephus are able to assign 
it forty years (Acts xiii 21, Antiq. vi 14, 9). 

Saul and the woman of En-dor The old 
man covered with a robe, who figures in the 
interview between the woman of En-dor and 
Saul (1 Sam. xxviii. 3-19), has been explained 
in three different ways. He was the woman’s 
accomplice, and when he appeared she uttered. 
a loud cry, and she pronounced the man who 
had come to seek her aid to be Saul. The 
loud cry was her customary trick. She knew 
that the king was in the neighborhood, and 
she had at once detected that her visitor was 
he, in his tall stature, in his hearing, in his 
words, and in the manner of his attendants. 
Or else the appearance was a spirit, quite un- 
expected by her, at which she uttered a 
loud cry, because she was really startled. If 
an unexpected appearance, it was either the 
devil, as Luther and Calvin believed, and as 
those understand who think that certain phe- 
nomena of ancient sorcery and modern spir- 
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itualism are due to Satanic agency (see DEVIL 
and DEMONIAC), or else Samuel, reappearing 
as did Moses and Elijah on the mount of 
Transfiguration (1 Chron x 13, Septuagint 
Ecclus. xlvi. 20), and so most of the evangel- 
ical interpreters since the Reformation The 
basis for the opinion that Samuel appeared 18 
that the narrator refei1s to the peison as 
though he 1s Samuel (1 Sam. xxvi. 14, 
15, 16, 20), and that the words spoken by 
him were fulfilled The biblical recorder 
simply describes what occurred. It is to 
be noted that the woman was a law- 
breaker, and was also condemned by the 
religion of Jehovah Moreover, she alone 
saw the apparition, and she described the 
appearance in most vague terms—an old 
man rising from the earth and covered with 
arobe. This description would apply to any 
aged person, but Saul concluded that Samuel 
had really appeared The words which were 
uttered by the robed figure boldly forecast 
the future as a fortune teller does or else 
predicted it with full knowledge. The words 
came true, but they were 1n part fulfilled by 
Saul’s own deliberate act If Samuel him- 
self appeared, then this 1s the sole instance 
recorded in Scripture where the spint of a 
departed saint has returned to earth and 
conversed with men, since the case of Moses 
and Elijah in converse with the transfigured 
Christ 1s not analogous Moreover, it would 
be strange, indeed, 1f, after God had refused to 
answer Saul, either by dreams or by prophets, 
his servant Samuel should appear, and espe- 
cially if he should appear at an interview 
strictly forbidden by God, and at the behest 
of a woman who was condemned alike by 
the law of the land and by the law of God 
(Ex xxii. 18; Lev. xx. 27; Deut. xvi 10- 
14; 1 Sam. xxvin. 3, 9; 1 Chron. x. 13). 

3. The onginal name of the apostle Paul 
(Acts vii. 58; xiii. 9). 


Sav’iour. 

One who saves from any evil or danger 
(2 Kin xiii 5; Neh ix 27). Inthe©O T it 
isspecially used of God, Jehovah, vicwed as the 
deliverer of his chosen people Israel (2 Sam 
xxli.3; Ps.cvi 21; Is xlni 3, 11; xlv. 15, 
21; xlix. 26; lxin 8; Jer. x1v.8; Hos xni 4) 
The Greek word sétér, preserver, deliverer 
(Herod. vii. 139), is used by the classical 
writers specially of their gods, though some- 
times a king assumed the title, as did Ptolemy 
Soter and Demetrius I. In the N. T. it is used 
of God the Father (1 Tim. i. 1; iv. 10; Titus 
i. 3; iii.4; Jude 25), but especially of Jesus 
Christ the Son, who saves his people from their 
sins (Mat. i 21), delivering them out of their 
sinful condition and misery, from guilt, the 
wrath of God, the power of sin and the do- 
minion of Satan, and bringing them into a 
state of salvation in blessed communion with 
God (Luke xix. 10; Acts v.31; Rom. v. &- 
11; Phil. iii. 20, 21; 1 Tim i. 15; 2 Tim. i 
10; Tit. ii. 18, 14; Heb. vii. 25). 
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Saw. 

A toothed tool for cutting wood and for 
shaping stone (1 Kin. vii.9; Is x.15) Vic- 
tims of persecuting rage were sometimes 
sawn asunder (Heb x1. 37). If David cut 
the Ammonites of Rabhah, and other towns 
which fell into his hands, with saws, harrows, 
and axes (2 Sam. xii. 31; 1 Chron. xx 3), it 
was an act of exceptional severity on his 
part, and foreign to all else that is known of 
his character A change of resh to mem in 
the verb used in Chronicles, and of resh to 
daleth in the verb in Samuel, would make 
the record state that David exacted labor 
from the captives (2 Sam. xn 31, R. V. 
margin). 

The saws used by the ancient Egyptians 
had, so far as known. but one handle. The 
blade was usually of bronze, let into the 
handle or bound to1t by thongs The teeth 
commonly inclined toward the handle The 
wood was placed perpendicularly in a frame, 
and was sawn downward The Assyrians 
used a double-handled saw also, with a blade 
of iron 


Scape’goat. See AZAZEL. 


Scarlet. 

A bright, rich crimson, not the hue of re- 
cent origin known as scarlet The coloring 
matter was obtained by the Israelites from 
an insect (Coccus ilices), called ke» mez by the 
Arabs. whence the English word crimson 1s 
derived The insect abounds mn Palestine on 
the holm oak (Quercus cocc:fera). The fe- 
male alone yields the coloring matter. She 
attains the form and size of an ordinary pea, 
is violet-black in color, covered with a whit- 
ish powder, and wingless. Filled with eggs 
containing red matter, she adheres to the 
leaves and twigs of the oak, and feeds on its 
juices From the resemblance of the inseet 
to a berry, the Greeks called it kokkos, berry. 
It 1s related to the cochineal insect of Mexico 
(Coccus cactt); but it yields a much less 
valuable dye, and has been supplanted com- 
mercially by its Mexican congener. The 
color was called by the Hebrews shani, bright- 
ness, crimson, sh‘nz tola‘ath, brightness of the 
worm, worm crimson, tola‘ath shani, worm of 
brightness, crimson worm, tola‘, worm, and 
in Greek kokkinos, pertaining to the coccus 

The color and the method of obtaining 1t 
were early known (Gen. xxxviil. 28). It 
was much used in the hangings of the taber- 
nacle and in the high priest’s vestments. It 
was employed in the ceremony attending the 
purification of the leper, and in the prepara- 
tion of the water of separation (Lev. xiv. 4; 
Num xix. 6; Heb. ix. 19). 


Scep’ter. 

Arod held in the hands of kings as a token 
of authonty (Ps. xlv. 6; Amos i. 5; Wisd. 
x. 14; Heb. i. 8; Wari. 33. 9). It has been 
used from time immemorial. The staff was 
not, however, a symbol of royal sovereignty 
exclusively. It might be carried by any 


leader (Judg. v 14, R V.; Baruch vi. 14); 
among the Greeks by kings, judges, heralds, 
and speakers given the floor by the herald 
(Thad i. 238; 1. 100, vn 277; xxiii. 568). 
Nor 1s the Hebrew name shebet a specific 
term, but it denotes any rod, such as the 
walking stick, which was often carried as a 
mark of dignity (Gen xxxvin. 18), the shep- 
herd’s staff (Lev xxvu. 32; Ps xxiii. 4; 
Mic. vii. 14), or the rod used in threshing 
cummin (Is xxvin 27). The royal scepter 
was doubtless often of wood The scepter 
of Ahasuerus was made of gold (Esth.1v. 11), 
and so too was the famed scepter of Aga- 
memnon (Iliad 11. 100). A reed was placed in 
Christ’s hand when he was mocked as king 
(Mat. xxvu. 29) 


Sce’va. 

A member of one of the Jewish families 
from which the high priests were ordinarily 
chosen. His seven sons were exorcists (Acts 
xix. 14). 


School. 

There were no schools for children in 
ancient Israel But instruction was not 
lacking Parents gave their children re- 
ligious instruction (Gen xvi 19; Deut vi. 
7; Susanna 3; 2 Tim. 11 15) The older 
people had opportunity for obtaining further 
knowledge from the priests and Levites, who 
could be found at the sanctuary and in the 
towns assigned to them throughout the land, 
and who occasionally itmerated for the pur- 
pose of publicly teaching the statutes of the 
law (Lev. x 11; 2 Chron. xvii 7-10; Hag ii. 
11). Every seven yeas, at the feast of tab- 
ernacles, the Jaw was 1ead publicly im the 
audience of assembled Israel (Deut. xxx1 10- 
13). The great festivals themselves, and songs 
written for the purpose (19, 30: xxx 1-43), 
kept alive the knowledge of those events at 
the birth of the nation which obligated the 
Israelites as a people to serve Jehovah, therr 
redeemer and bountiful benefactor. The 
prophets by their pubhe preaching spread 
religious knowledge and quickened religious 
life. Business negotiations and legal pro- 
cesses Were conducted in the open street, 
affording constant instruction to the public 
through eye and ear Reading and writing 
were perhaps not uncommon among the 
young (Judg vin 14, Is. x. 19) 

In the Greco-Roman period the education 
of the young was carefully attended to (con. 
Apion. 1 12, 1 19) Elementary schools 
were established in connection with the 
synagogues, where the children were taught 
to read from the Scriptures, to write, 
and to cipher. About 75 B. c. attend- 
ance upon this primary instruction was 
made compulsory, and under Gamaliel 
the age for attendance was fixed at six 
years. Slaves and others were employed 
as tutors by the wealthy (Antiq. xvi. 8, 3). 
The scribes also imparted advanced instruc- 
tion. The subject which they discussed was 
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the law. Chambers connected with the outer 
court of the temple, and outside of Jerusa- 
lem a room in the synagogue, were used as 
lecture rooms (Luke ii. 46). The imstruction 
was nominally free, but 1t is said that in the 
time of Herod the Great the porter collected 
entrance money Not only was instruction 
imparted directly to the pupils in these 
schools, but learned men held public dis- 
putations with each other there im the pres- 
ence of the scholars. 


School’mas-ter. 

The rendering in Gal 1ii 24, 25, A. V., of 
the Greek Paidagogos, one who leads a boy, a 
pedagogue. It 1s translated tutor in the 
R. V. of this passage and 1 Cor. 1v.15. The 
pardagogos, or pedagogue, in a Greek house- 
hold was a trusted slave, to whose care the 
children were committed (Life 76; Herod. 
viii. 75). He always accompanied them 
when they were out of doors He was re- 
sponsible for their personal safety, guarded 
them from physical evil and bad company, 
and Jed them to and from school The 
law aS a pedagogue led us to Christ. It 
prepared us to receive him as our Redeemer. It 
displayed the justice of God and convinced 
us that we were unrighteous; its threaten- 
ings pressed us to seek refuge from the wrath 
and curse of God; it made apparent the in- 
ability of man to obtain salvation by the 
works of the law; it exhibited the plan of 
salvation in types and ceremonies and ex- 
cited to faith in the coming Redeemer (Gal. 
hi. 24; Rom. ui. 19-21; iv. 15; vii. 7-25). 


Sci’ence. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Madda‘ and 
the Greek Gnosis in Dan i 4and A. V of 1 
Tim. vi 20 The word is not used in its 
modern sense. It does not denote knowledge 
gained by observation of phenomena and 
systematized The Hebrew and Greek words 
mean simply knowledge. The false knowl- 
edge spoken of by Paul is the teaching of 
Judaizing and mystic sects in the apostolic 
age, which they boastfully claimed to be 
certain (cp. Col. ii. 8), against which Paul 
urgently warns men (1 Cor viii. 1, 7), and 
which counterfeits the true knowledge which 
he praised and in which he desired Chris- 
tians to grow (xii 8; xiii. 2; Phil. i. 9). 

Scor’pi-on. 

A small animal with a tail armed with a 
sting which inflicts great pain (Rev. ix. 5, 
10). It was called ‘akrab by the Hebrews, 
and skorpios by the Greeks. It abounds in 
Palestine, and is common in the wilderness 
south of Jydah (Deut. vili 15); see AKRABBIM. 
Rehoboam threatened to chastise his sub- 
jects, not with whips, but with scorpions (1 
Kin. xii. 11; 2 Chron. x. 14), which many 
interpreters think mean whips armed with 
sharp points to make the lash more severe. 
The scorpion is a small invertebrate animal of 
the order Arachnida. It is closely akin to the 
higher spiders, having, like them, eight legs; 
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but it differs in shape, and in having the 
poison bag not in proximity to the jaws, butat 


Seorplon 


the extremity of the tail. It hasa pair of nip- 
pers like the lobster The tail 1s long and 
jointed, and capable of being curled up over 
the back The last joint 1s swollen, contains 
the venom gland, and is armed with a per- 
forated sting by means of which the poison 
is discharged The scorpion feeds prinei- 
pally on beetles and locusts, which it seizes 
with its nippers and stings to death Some 
eight or more species exist in Palestine The 
largest is about eight inches long, and black. 


Scourge and Scourg’ing. 

Scourging is severe punishment or torture 
by lashing. It was not imposed as a penalty 
by the Mosaic law, not even according to 
Lev. xix. 20 (see R V against A.V) The 
law authouized beating, when the culprit lay 
down and was smitten on the back (Deut 
xxv 2,3); but this was not scourging, and 
is distinguished from scouiging (2 Cor x1. 24, 
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25). Scourging is perhaps alluded to by Re- 
hoboam as a known punishment (1 Kin. xii. 
11, 14), and it was employed by Antiochus 
Epiphanes to drive the Jews by its tortures 
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to eat swine’s flesh (2 Mac. vi. 30; vii. 1). 
As a legal penalty it was recognized by the 
later Jewish law, which prescribed beating 
or scourging for ecclesiastical offenses ; such 
as transgression of ceremonial ordinances for 
which the Mosaic law did not specify the 
punishment, disobedience of the orders of 
the sanhedrin, and heresy. Rods were used 
for beating (2 Cor. xi. 25); and for scourging 
a whip was employed, which consisted of 
three thongs, one of ox hide and two of ass’s 
hide The number of stripes ranged from a 
few blows up to thirty-nine, this limit being 
set 1n order to avoid all danger of exceeding 
the forty blows allowed by the Mosaic law 
in corporal punishment (Deut xxv 2, 3). 
When the punishment was inflicted in the 
synagogue (Mat x 17, xxii 34), 1t was ad- 
ministered by the hazzan or attendant; but 
culprits were also beaten before the san- 
hedrin (Acts v_ 40) 

The Romans used a scourge of cords or 
thongs, made more painful by various ex- 
pedients which cruelty suggested. Pieces of 
lead or brass, or small, sharp-pointed bones, 
were attached to the lashes The Romans 
employed scourging as a punishment or as 
torture to extract confession or testimony. 
After the Porcian law of 248 B.c. and the 
Sempronian law of 123 B c., Roman citizens 
were exempted from scourging (Livy x 9); 
but free persons not Roman citizens might be 
beaten, and slaves scourged, and lawless gov- 
ernors did not scruple to scourge free pro- 
vincials and Roman citizens (War u 14, 9, 
Tacitus. Hist iv. 27). Criminals condemned 
to crucifixion were ordinanly scourged be- 
fore bemg executed (Livy xxx. 36); so 
Jesus, and many of the Jews before the 
revolt and after the siege of Jerusalem by 
the Romans (Mat xxvii 26; Waru 14, 9; v. 
11,1) The victim was stripped to the waist, 
and bound in a stooping position, with the 
hands behind the hack, to a post or pillar 
The suffering under the lash was intense 
The body was frightfullvy lacerated. The 
Christian martyrs at Smyrna about A. D 155 
were so torn with the scourges that their 
veins were laid bare, and the inner muscles 
and sinews, and even the bowels, were ex- 
posed (Eusebius, Hist. iv. 15) 


Screech Owl. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Lilith, a 
nocturnal being (Is xxxiv. 14; in R. V. 
night monster) It frequents the ruins 
of citics. Tristram believes it to be the 
tawny owl (Syrnium aluco), which is found 
in Gilead, Bashan, Lebanon, and the valley 
of the Jordan, breaking in on the stillness 
of night with its hooting. See NigHt Mon- 
STER and SATYR. 


Scribe. 

1 A public writer (Ezek. ix. 2), who was 
employed as an amanuensis to write at dic- 
tation (Jer, xxxvi. 4, 18, 32), and to draw up 
legal documents (xxxii. 12, probably). 
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2. Asecretary; a government or otherclerk 
(2 Kin. x1i 10; Ezra iv. 8). Levites were 
employed as scribes for the business of repair 
ing the temple (2 Chron. xxxiv. 13). 

3. A copier of the law and other parts of 
the Scriptures (Jer. vi. 8). The most noted 
of these earlier scribes was the priest Ezra, who 
was a ready scribe in the law of Moses, and 
had set his heart to seek the law of the Lord 
and to doit, and to teach 1n Israel statutes and 
judgments (Ezra vu. 6, 10). In this latter 
respect he 1s the prototype of the scribes of 
later times, who were professional interpre- 
ters of the law. Inthe N T they are called 
qrammateis, or more exactly nomkor, rendered 
lawyers, and nomodidaskalor, teachers of the 
law They devoted themselves: 1 To the 
study and interpretation of the law, which 
1t will be remembered was both civil and re- 
ligious, and to determining its application to 
the details of daily life. The decisions of the 
great scribes became the oral law or tradition. 
2. To the study of the Scrptures generally 
in regard to historical and doctrinal matters. 
3. To teaching, each noted scnbe having a 
company of disciples about him; see SCHOOL. 
The profession of scribe received a great im- 
pulse after the return of the Jews from ex- 
ile. when prophecy had ceased and it only 
remained to study the completed Scriptures 
and make them the basis of the national life. 
The scribes were becoming numerous 1n the 
Maccahean period (1 Mac vii. 12), and atthe 
time of Christ had attained paramount influ- 
ence among the people. The sanhedrin 
counted many of them among its members 
(Mat xvi 21; xxvi.3) Though there were 
candid men among them who believed in 
Christ’s teachmg (vin. 19), yet the mass 
of them were hopelessly prejudiced against 
him. They murmured at or found fault with 
much that he and his disciples said or did 
(xxi. 15), and they had a large share in the 
responsibility for his death. They were also 
associated with the rulers and elders in the 
persecution of Peter and John (Acts iv. 5, 
etc.), and in that which led to the martyr- 
dom of Stephen (vi. 12): but the section of 
them which agreed with the Pharisees in 
opinion took Paul’s part with respect to the 
resurrection (xxiil. 9). 


Scrip. 

A bag or wallet for carrying provisions or 
articles required on a journey (Mat. x. 10, in 
R. V. wallet). The scrip of modern Palestine 
is the skin of a kid stripped off whole from 
the carcass and tanned, and slung from the 
shoulder by straps. Every shepherd and 
farmer has such an article. David when a 
shepherd carried one (1 Sam. xvii. 40). 


Scrip’ture. 

A writing, a narrative or other matter 
committed to writing (Dan. x. 21, in R V. 
writing); especially the sacred writings of 
the Hebrews, viewed either collectively or 
individually, or even a single passage or quo- 
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tation from them, as in Mark xii. 10; xv. 28; 
Luke tv. 21; John xix. 37. When this col- 
lection of sacred documents is thought of as 
forming one book, the word is singular, the 
Scripture (John vii. 42 ; x. 35; xvu. 12; xix. 
28; Gal. ii. 22). More frequently the many 
documents from different authors which con- 
stitute the O T. are in mind and the plural 
is used, the Scriptures (Mat. xxi. 42; Luke 
xxiv. 27: John v. 39; Rom. 1.2). The epis- 
tles of Paul at once took their place with the 
other Scriptures as authoritative (2 Pet. ni. 
16). See CANON, INSPIRATION. 

Scyth’‘i-an. 

A native of Scythia. This name was ap- 
plied originally to the region immediately 
north of the Black Sea, and east of the Car- 
pathian mountains. When the conquests of 
Alexander the Great revealed the existence 
of men in Asia like the European Scythians 
in race, an Asiatic Scythia began to be recog- 
nized ; and finally, all northeastern Europe 
and central and northern Asia were supposed 
to be traversed by the nomad Scythian race. 
They were far behind 1n civilization ; so that 
at last the name Scythian was used as we 
now use Tartar, or the Greeks and Romans 
used the term Barbarian (2 Mac. iv 47; Col. 
iii. 11); see BETH-SHEAN. 


Sea. 

1. The ocean or general gathering of the 
waters, as distinguished from the dry land 
of the globe (Gen. i. 10; Ps. viii. 8; Rev. vii. 
1-3; xxi. 1). 

2. A more or less detached portion of that 
ocean (Gen xlix.13; Acts x. 6), or a large 
inland lake of fresh or salt water (Num. 
xxxiv. 11,12; Mat. iv. 18). The chief seas 
with which the Israelites had to do were the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Dead Sea, 
and the sea of Galilee. The Mediterranean 
was referred to as the sea, or was called the 
great sea, the sea of the Philistines, the 
hinder or western sea, in A. V. the utmost 
and uttermost sea; see MEDITERRANEAN 
SEA. The Dead Sea was variously known as 
the Salt Sea, the eastern sea, sea of the 
Arabah or the plain, and according to A. V. 
of Zech. xiv. 8, the former sea; see DEAD 
SEA. The sea of Gahlee was also named the 
sea of Chinnereth, lake of Gennesaret, and 
sea of Tiberias; see GALILEE, SEA OF 

3. A large river with its network of 
branches, channels, and irrigating canals, as 
the Euphrates (Jer. li. 36, 42) and the Nile 
(Nah. iii. 8). 

4. The large basin in Solomon’s temple 
where the priests washed their hands and 
feet preparatory to ministering in the sanc- 
tuary or at the altar (1 Kin. vii. 39); see 
MOLTEN SEA. 


Sea Mew. 

The rendering in R V. of Lev. xi. 16 and 
Deut. xiv. 15 of the Hebrew noun Shahaph, a 
bird ceremonially unclean. The A. V. makes 
it the cuckoo. The Septuagint and Vulgate 
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regard it as a sea mew or gull Sea mew is 
an indefinite term, broad enough to include 
gulls, terns, and petrels, all of which abound 
on the shore and lakes of Palestine. If any 
single species is meant, perhaps it is the 
Sterna fluviaties, the common tern, or sea 
swallow. This bird looks lean, which the 
name shahaph may denote; and it might 
be included under the designation sea mew, 
for the Sternwnz, or terns, are a sub-family 
of the Laride, or gulls. It is plentiful along 
the shores of Palestine. 


Sea Mon’ster. : 

Any great fish of the sea (Gen i. 21; Job 
vn. 12; in A. V. whale). It is the rendering 
of the Hebrew Tannen. See DRAGON In 
Lam iv. 3, the Hebrew tannin, although it 
is singular number, stands in the Hebrew 
before a plural verb. It 1s doubtless a copy- 
ist’s error for tannwm, jackals. This reading 
is adopted by the R. V. 


Seal. 

1 The rendering of the Hebrew Tahash in 
R V., with porpoise on the margin (Ex. 
Xxvl. 14, xxxv. 7; Num. iv. 25; Ezek. xvi 
10); in A V. bads;er. Its skin was used for 
the outer covering of the tabernacle and for 
sandals 7ahash . orresponds to the Arabic 
tuhas, which emt ‘aces seals and specially 
denotes the duging (Halscore hemprichi). 
The latter belongs to the order Strenia, of 
which the nearest allies are mammals of the 
whale order It is generally ten to twelve 
feet long, with a round head. breasts for 
suckling its young, and a fish-like tail. The 
color 1s slaty ahove and white below It is 
beheved to be one of the animals, if not m- 
deed the animal, which gave mse to the 
fabled mermaid, half woman, half fish. It 
is common among the coral banks of the Red 
Sea, whence 1t extends as far as the coasts of 
Australia. 

2. A signet ring or cylinder, engraven with 
the owner’s name or some design, or both 
(Ex. xxvii 11; Esth viii. 8). It was worn 
on the finger, if a ring, or was strung on 
a cord and hung around the neck (Gen. 
xxxviii 18, R. V.; Jer. xxii 24). Men affixed 
their seal as signature to letters or other docu- 
ments (1 Kin xxi. 8; Neh ix. 38; Esth viii. 
8; Jer. xxxii. 10, 44; John iii 33). These 
were usually written on clay, and the seal 
was pressed on the soft material and left 1ts 
mark (Job xxxviii. 14). Chests, boxes, tombs, 
or anything which required to be guarded 
from being opened, were sealed with the signet 
of the person who had authority to prohibit 
intrusion (Job xiv. 17; xli.15; Dan. vi 17; 
Mat. xxvii. 66; Rev. v. 1). 

Se’ba. 

A Cushite people (Gen. x.'7), who probably 
dwelt originally in southern Arabia. Seba is 
associated with Sheba as a remote southern 
country (Ps. xxii. 10); and with Egypt and 
Ethiopia as though in Africa, whither many 
Cushites migrated (Is. xliii. 3; xlv. 14). 


Sebam 


Josephus identifies Seba with the isle of 
Meroe (Antig 11.10, 2). The region so named 
is situated between the Nile and its affluent, 
the Atbara. It is ahout 400 miles long by 
200 broad But this district is not called 
Seba in Egyptian documents, and was known 
to the Hebrews as Cush’ Rather then 1s 
Seba identical with the neighboring country 
on the Red Sea, possessing the harbor Saba 
and the town Sabai 

Se’bam, in A V. Shebam. See SIBMAH 

Se’bat. See SHEBAT. 

Sec’a-cah [hedge, inclosure] 

A village in the wilderness of Judah (Josh 
xv. 61). Conder places it doubtfully at the 
ruin called Sikkeh or Dikkeh, about 2 miles 
east of Bethany. 


Se’cu,1n A V Sechu [hill, watchtower]. 

A village near Samuel’s town of Ramah (1 
Sam. xix 22), probably in the direction of 
Gibeah (9) 
its site Shuweikeh, about 3 miles northwest 
by north of er-Ram (Ramah 1). 


Se-cun’dus [second, secondary , following, 
favorable]. 

A man of Thessalonica who accompanied 
Paul from Macedonia into Asia Minor (Acts 
xx. 4) 

Seer. Sec PROPHET 

Se’gub [exalted]. 

1. The youngest or younger son of Hel. 
He died when his father set up the gates of 
Jericho, which he was then fortifying (1 
Kin. xvy1 34). completing the fulfillment of 
the curse pronounced by Joshua (Josh v1. 
26), 

2 Son of Hezron, by a daughter of Machir 
(1 Chron 11 21, 22). 

Se’ir (hairy, shaggy]. 

1 A land and its inhabitants Seir was 
the mountain range of Edom (Gen xxxv1. 
21; Nuw xxiv 18, Ezek. xxxv. 15) The 
original inhabitants of these mountains were 
Horites or cave dwellers (Gen xiv 6) In 
Gen. xxxvi 20 the original population 1s 
personified as an individual and the tribes 
descended fiom it are classed as children 
(ep Mizraim or Egypt, Gen. x 6,13). Seir 
is elsewhere used collectively for the people 
(Ezek xxv 8) Esau took up his abode in 
mount Seir (Gen. xxxii 3), and his descend- 
ants dispossessed the Horites (Deut 1 12; 
Josh xxiv 4) A remnant of the Amalek- 
ites (1 Sam. xiv. 48, xv. 7; 2 Sam. viii 12) 
took refuge in these mountain fastnesses, 
but were finally destroyed by the Simeonites 
(1 Chron iv. 42, 43) 

2, A ridge on the border line of the terri- 
tory of Judah west of Kirjathjearim (Josh 
xv.10) It is commonly supposed to be that 
on which the village of Saris stands 

Se/i-rah, in A V. Se’i-rath [a hairy ani- 
mal, she goat]. Applied to a locality, it may 
mean shaggy with trees. 

A locality in mount Ephraim, probably in 
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' clefts (Obad 3) 


ee 


Sela-hammahlekoth 


the southeastern part, to whivh Ehud escaped 
after murdering Eglon (Judg. 111 26). 


Se’la, in A. V. once Selah (2 Kin. xiv 7) 
[rock] 

A place in Edom taken by Amaziah, king 
of Judah, and named by him Joktheel (2 
Kin. xiv. 7) It 1s scarcely referred to m 
Judg 1 3%, but probably in 2 Chron. xxv. 
12, Is. xlit 11; Obad 3; and perhaps in Is. 
xvi 1. The inhabitants dwelt high, among 
These indications point to 
the ravine called by the Greeks Petra, which 
is simply a translation of the Hebrew Sela. 
About 300 B c. Petra passed from the 
Edomites to the Nabathean Arabs. The 
dynasty which now began to rule in Petra 
contained several kings of the name of 
Aretas, one of whom 1s mentioned in 2 
Cor x1 32. The kingdom of the Nabathe- 
ans came to an end ina D 105 and Arabia 


Conder dowhttully suggests: as 2 Petrea was made a province of the Roman 


empire. See NEBAIOTH The place was 
rediscovered by Burckhardt in 1812, and 
has since been visited by various travelers. 
It lies in the nook of a deepchasm excavated 
by water on the northeastern flank of mount 
Hor. The valley, with branching side val- 
leys, may be 4500 feet long by 740 to 1500 
broad, and 1s surrounded on all sides by pre- 
cipitous sandstone cliffs. The main gorge 1s 
called wady Misa, the valley of Moses, 
though probably he was never there A 
rivulet traverses it through its whole length. 
The variegated colors of the rock—red, 
brown, purple, yellow—add to the beauty of 
the spot There are tombs, remains of tem- 
ples, an amphitheater, a triumphal arch, etc, 
most of them apparently of Roman times. 
Besides these, there are tombs and dwelling 
houses in the adjacent cliffs, some of which 
may be of older date. On the height above, 
overlooking the apcient city, is the great 
high place, and yet other altars stand on 
neighboring lofty sites. 

Se’lah [elevation]. 

A word occurring seventy-one times in 
the Psalms, as well as in Hab iii 3, 9, 13. 
Stainer gives six distinct opimions as to its 
meaning: (1) a pause; (2) a repetition, like 
da capo; (3) the end of a strophe; (4) a 
playing with full power (fortissmo); (5) a 
bending of the body, an obeisance; and (6) 
a short, recurring symphony (ritornello) It 
probably means an orchestral interlude (cp. 
opinion 6) or a change from piano to forte. 


Se-la-ham-mah’le-koth [rock of division 
or escapes]. 

A cliff in the wilderness of Maon. It was 
so called because David on one side of the 
eminence eluded Saul on the other (1 Sam. 
xxiii. 28). Conder points out that about 8 
miles east-noitheast of Maon there is a 
cliff at the wady el-Malaki, a narrow but 
deep chasm, impassable except by making a 
circuit of many miles. Saul might here have 
come near enough to see David, and yet not. 


‘ 


Seled 


have been able to reach the place where 


David was, except by making a long detour. 


Se’led (exultation]. 
A man of Judah, family of Jerahmeel (1 
Chron. ii. 30). 


$e-leu’ci-a [relating to Seleucus] 

A city on the seacoast of Syria (1 Mac xi 
8), north of the mouth of the Orontes It 
was built on the site of an earlier town by 
Seleucus Nicator, founder of the Kingdom 
of Syria, and was the seaport of Antioch, 
which lay about 20 miles up the river. 
Pompey made the city free. Paul and Bar- 
nabas sailed thence for Cyprus (Acts x1 4) 
At es-Suweidiyeh, about 4 miles to the south, 
two piers of the harbor are called Paul and 
Barnabas. 

Se-leu’cus. 

A king of Syria (1 Mac. vii. 1; 2 Mac ni 
3), called Philopator. He was son and suc- 
cessor of Antiochus the Great, and reigned 
from 187-175 B. c., when he was murdered 
by Heliodorus, one of his courtiers. He was 
followed on the throne by Antiochus Epiph- 
anes; see ANTIOCHUS During his father's 


Seleucus Philopator 


reign he fought in the disastrous battle of 
Magnesia. During his own administration 
he sought to strengthen his kingdom, and 
was conciliatory toward the Jews; although 
it 1s said that he attempted to plunder the 
temple (2 Mac. ili. 4-40), possibly to help 
raise the enormous tribute which he was 
compelled to pay the Romans 


Sem. See SHEM. 


Sem-a-chi’ah [Jehovah hath sustained]. 
A Levite, descendant of the doorkeeper 
Obed-edom (1 Chron. xxvi. 7) 


Sem’e-in, in A. V. Semer [Greek from 
Hebrew Shims, Shimei]. 

An ancestor of Christ, who lived after the 
time of Zerubbabel (Luke iii. 26). 

Sem-it/ic. 

The languages which, speaking broadly, 
were or are vernacular to the descendants of 
Shem are called Shemitic or Semitic, the 
former being derived from the Hebrew Shem, 
and the latter ultimately from the Greek form 
Sem TheSemitic languages constitute one of 
the leading families of languages. As notall 
the descendants of Shem speak these tongues, 
and some do so who are descended from other 
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sons of Noah, 1t has been proposed to call 
them the Syro-Arabian languages, but the 
term Semitic holds its place. Doubtless there 
was at first but one Semitic language, but 
the separation of the tmbes speaking it led 
ultimately to its divergence into several dia- 
lects In each the roots of the words are 
nearly always triliteral, the three radical 
letters being three consonants. Many tn- 
hterals appear to be based on preexisting bi- 
literals; and it is even supposed by some 
that originally there were but two radica} con- 
sonants. The vanvous modifications of mean- 
ing were produced from these roots by the use 
of vowels, of which three only, a, i, and u, 
were originally employed: thus the three 
consonants k, 8, r suggest the idea of cutting 
off, and kasar denotes he reaped, A‘gor reap, 
kéxern reaper, kastr harvest, kastir reaped. 
The meaning was also modified by laying 
stress on certain of the consonants and by 
means of affixes: thus gadal he became 
large, giddal he magnified, gaddel magnify, 
migdal a tower 

The Semitic family of languages falls into 
two great divisions, northern and southern 
The northern division subdiyides into an 
eastern group consisting of the Babylomian 
and Assyrian; a central group composed of 
the various dialects of the Aramaic language, 
embracing Syriac, Neo-Syriac, Mandaitic, 
and the dialect of the Babylonian Talmud in 
the east, and in the west Samaritan, the 
so-called Chaldee of the Buble, Targums, 
and Jerusalem Talmud, and the dialect of 
the Palmyrene and Nabathsean inscriptions , 
and a western group containing Hebrew, 
Moabite, and Phoenician The southern d1- 
vision 1s subdivided mto A1abic, Himyaritic 
or Sabrean of southern Arabia, and Ge‘ez or 
Ethiopic and Amharic of Africa. 

Semitic writing 1s in most of the dialects 
from right to left: that is, in the other direc- 
tion from English. Hence the title-page in 
the Hebrew Bible 1s at what looks like the 
end of the volume. From this 1t reads back- 
ward, till it ends at what, if it were English, 
would be called the beginning of the book. 
The intellectual ability of the Semitic race 
is shown by the place which the Jews take 
in every Christian country where they set- 
tle. Its prowess is also great; but in by- 
gone history, whenever the Semites and the 
Aryans have encountered each other in war, 
the contest, however severe and protracted, 
has in the long run ended in favor of the 
Aryans. Thus the Aryan-Persian termi- 
nated the Semitic-Babylonian empire. Aryan 
Rome ultimately destroyed Semitic Carthage, 
and the Aryan warriors of Europe, after a 
time, set bounds to the Saracen Semites. 


Se-na’ah. See HASSENAAH. 
Se’neh [thorn bush, bramble}. 
A sharp rock, one of two which flanked a 


ass running east and west between Mich- 
mash and Gibeah. It was the more southerly 


—_—_—— 


of the cliffs, and nearer Gibeah than Mich- 
mash. It was between these two rocks that 
Jonathan and his armor-bearer passed when 
they were going to surprise the Philistine 
garrison (1 Sam xiv. 4, 5). It overlooked 
the wady Suweinit, about 34 miles southeast 
by south of Michmash. 


Se’/nir, in A V twice Shenir (Deut. i. 9, 
Song iv 8) [coat of mail} 

The Amorite name of Hermon (Deut 1lii 
9). In Song 1v. 8 Senir and Hermon are dis- 
tinguished, each probably being a distinct 
peak of the giant mountain. Fir timber was 
obtained on Senir (Ezek xxvii. 5). 


Sen-nach’e-rib [the moon-god Sin hath 
increased the brothers] 

A son of Sargon, who succeeded to the 
Assyrian throne on the murder of his father, 
on the 12th of Ab, 705 B.c Though a war- 
rior, he was infenor to Sargon in ability 
He was boastful, cruel, and not wise enough 
to perpetuate his conquests by conciliating 
those whom he had vanquished. On his 
accession Merodach-baladan of Babylon at- 
tempted to throw off the Assyrian yoke 
Sennacherib defeated him and his ally, the 
king of Elam, placed Belibni on the Baby- 
lonian throne, and returned in triumph to 
Nineveh, laden with captives and spoil Dis- 
content and rebellion manifested themselves 
in the west also, among the peoples who had 
submitted to Sargon To quell this revolt, 
Sennacherib 1n 701 appeared in Pheenieia, 
capturing Great and Little Zidon, Zarephath, 
Achzib, and Accho, but Tyre appears to have 
held out Neighboring states hastened to 
announce their submission Proceeding to 
the Philistine country, he took Ashkelon, 
Beth-dagon, and Joppa Next he invested 
and captured Lachish, sent a detachment of 
his troops to Jerusalem, secured the release 
of the dethroned king of Ekron from Jeru- 
salem, defeated the combined armies of Egypt 
and Ethiopia at the battle of Eltekeh, and 
added Ekron to his conquests On thiscam- 
paign he not only took Lachish and Eltekeh, 
cities of Judah, but ‘by his own account 
took 46 fortified towns of Judah, carried 
away 200,150 people captive, and seized mul- 
titudes of horses, mules, asses, camels, and 
sheep His career of conquest was cut short 
by the plague. which devastated his army 
and compelled him to return to Nineveh. 
No express mention is, of course, to be ex- 
pected in the Assyrian inscriptions of his 
failure to possess himself of Jerusalem, but 
it is clearly implied; for he 1s unable to tell 
of the capture of the city, and he apparently 
covers up the inglorious conclusion of the 
campaign by placing at the close of his nar- 
rative the account of the tnbute which he 
received from Hezekiah Here 1s his own 
account of the matter ‘‘ Hezekiah himself 
I shut up like a bird in a cage in Jerusalem, 
his royal city. I erected fortifications against 
him and blocked the exits from the gate of 


Sennacherib 
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his city J severed his towns, which I plun 

dered, from his dominions and gave them to 
Mitinti, king of Ashdod, Padi, king of Ekron, 

and Silbel, king of Gaza T hus I diminished his 
country Tothe former contribution, theiran- 
nual gift, I added the tnbute of subjection to 
ny sovereignty and imposed it on them. The 
fear of the glory of my sovereignty over- 
whelmed him, even Hezekiah; and he sent 
after me to Nineveh, my roval city, the Arabs 
and his loyal subjects, whom he had brought 
for the defense of Jerusalem, his royal city, 
and had furnished with pay, along with 
thirty talents of gold, 800 talents of pure 
silver, precious stones, couches of ivory, 
thrones of ivory, elephants’ hides, ivory, 
rare woods of various kinds, a vast treasure, 
as well as his daughters, the women of his 
palace, and others; and he sent his am- 
bassador to offer homage’’ A story was told 
the Greek historian Herodotus by the Egyp- 
tian priests that Sennacherib advanced 
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Sennacherib on his Throne at Lachish 


mace 


against Egypt, and had reached Pelusium, 
when immense numbers of field mice de- 
stroyed the hbowstmngs of the Assynans, 
who next morning commenced their flight 
from the country For the series of historic 
events in which Sennacherib and Hezekiah 
figure as antagonists, see HEZEKIAH Sen- 
nacherib’s failure against Jerusalem was 1n 
701 Bc In the meantime new troubles for 
Sennacherib arose in Babylonia , and in the 
third year of Belibni, in 700 B c. the Assynan 
king marched to the south, removed Belibni, 
and placed his own son Ashurnadinshum 
on the throne’ Freed from concern for the 
south Sennacherib next turned his attention 
to the northwest and brought Cilicia under 
the Assyrian yoke In 694 he made a novel 
expedition by ship and attempted to root 
out the followers of Merodach-baladan from 
their last refuge, at the mouth of the Ulai. 


Senuah 


The campaign was in a measure successful ; 
but the Elamites invaded Babylonia, seized 
Ashurnadinshum, and placed a Babylonian 
king on the throne, who held the country 
for a year and a half But though Sennach- 
erib took Erech, captured the Babylonian 
king, and devastated Elam, vet another 
Babylonian king ascended the throne, and 
the Assyrians did not succeed in finally 
chastising Babylonia until 689. Then Sen- 
nacherib advanced against Babylon, captured 
and plundered the city, massacred the 1n- 
habitants, fired the buildings, razed the walls 
and temples, and flooded the ruins with water 
from the Euphrates and its canals. The last 
eight vears of his reign were mostly peace- 
ful. He had some time before surrounded 
Nineveh with a wall, 8 miles in circumfer- 
ence About 695 BR c he finished a great 
palace which he had built for himself in the 
northwestern part of Nineveh It was 1500 
feet long and 700 broad, with great courts, 
halls, and chambers. He restored anothe1 
palace, and constructed a system of canals 
by which he brought good drinking water 
to the city. After a reign of twenty-four 
years and five months, he was assassinated 
on the 20th of Tebet, which possibly fell at 
the close of 681, but more probably corresponds 
with January, 680 The deed was done by 
two of his sons, Adrammelech and Sharezer, 
who were excited against him because his fa- 
vorite in the family wasanother brother, Esar- 
haddon (2 Kin. xix 37, 2 Chron, xxxii. 21) 

Se-nu’ah. See HassENUAH 

Se-o’rim [barley] 

A descendant of Aaron. Hus family had 
grown to a father’s house in the time of 
David, and constituted the fourth course 
when David distributed the pnests into di- 
visions (1 Chron xxiv. 1, 6, 8). 


Se’phar [numbering]. 

A place which form- 
ed the jimit in one di- 
rection of the territory 


settled by the descend- BES < 
ants of Joktan (Gen. SS 
x. 30) It was prob- & 


ably in southern Ara- 
bia Despite the first 
letter, it is commonly 
identified with Zafar, 
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which begins with the 
Arabic pointed za 
(teth). Two places 


bore this name. One 
was @ seaport in Ha- 
dramaut, near the in- 
cense mountain; the 
other was in southern 
Yemen, and was the 
capital of the Himyar- 
ite kings. 

Seph’a-rad. 

A place to which the people of Jerusalem 
were to be carried away captive (Obad 20). 
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Sepulcher 


Its situation is unsettled. Sparda, a district 
frequently mentioned in the Persian inscrip- 
tions along with Ionia, Armenia, and Cappa- 
docia, and probably identical with Sardis in 
Asia Minor, has been suggested. It is named 
in Assyrian inscriptions as early as the time 
of Esarhaddon, 680-668 B c. (Expository 
Times, x11. 308). Perhaps happier 1s the 
identification with Shaparda, which Sargon, 
who transported Israelites to the cities of 
the Medes (2 Kin. xvii 6), and boasts of 
having subjugated Judah, mentions as a dis- 
trict of southwestern Media. 

Seph-ar-va/im [twin Sipparas] 

A place from which the Assyrians brought 
colonists to inhabit Samaria (2 Kin xvii 24, 
31) Not mmprobably the same town 1s 1e- 
ferred to in xvi 34 and xix 18 On the 
eastern bank of the Euphrates, above Baby- 
Jon and hard by the border of Mesopotamia 
stood the famous city of Sippar. It was a 
seat of the worship of the sun-god, and 
hence was known as Sippar of Shamash 
But Anunit, wife of the god of the sky, was 
also specially worshiped there, apparently in 
a distinct section of the city Hence there 
was also Sippar of Anunit The duality of 
the town sufficiently explains the Hebrew 
name, which 1s dual in form and 1s equiva- 
lent to the twin cities of Sippara It 1s now 
called Abu Habba 


Se’phar-vites. 

Natives or inhabitants of Sepharvaim (2 
Kin avu 31) 

Se-phe’la. See SHEPHELAH 

Sep’tu-a-gint. See VERSIONS 

Sep’ul-cher. 

The Hebrews, as a rule, buried their dead 


In caverns, natural or artificial (Gen xxi) 
9; Is xxii 16; Mat. xxvn 60; John xi 38), 


| natural caves being often extended by exca- 
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Plan of the so-called Tombs of the Kings. 


vation (Gen.1.5). The cliffs near Jernsalem 
are full of such sepulchers. The entrance to 
the cavern or its chambers was closed by a 


Sepulcher 


stone (Mat xxvii. 60) to exclude jackals and 
other beasts that prey upon dead bodies. It 
was desirable that the sepulchers should be 
at a distance from human habitations. They 
might be in gardens attached to dwellings 


Sealed Stone at Entrance of a Tomb 


(2 Kin xxi 18, 26), or within the city walls 
(1 Kin 1 10): but they were generally out- 
side the town Even then trees or gardens 
might surround them (John xix 41) Often, 
however, they were excavated high up m the 
face of a precipitous ehff, with their entrance 
far above the ground Frequently the tomb 
was whitewashed (Mat xxin 27), not only 
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Sepulchers of the Kings 


shaft into the side of the cavern and closed 
by a flat stone or door, or a shelf for bodies was 
hewn around the chamber. Sometimes there 
were double tiers of niches or shafts. Coffins 
were not necessary , but occasionally among 
the wealthy the body was inclosed in a stone 
sarcophagus, and placed in the tomb. The 
entrance was sometimes richly ornamented. 
Sometimesa monument waserected It might 
consist of a simple pillar (2 Kin. xxii 17, R. 
V ), or 1t might assume the form of a mauso- 
leum (1 Mac. xin. 27) The Hebrews and 
their neighbors were fond of family burial 
places, and the sepulcher with its chambers 
and niches was adapted to this purpose (Gen. 
xhix 29-31; 2Sam u 32, 1 Kin. xi 22; 1 
Mac ix 19; xin 25) Public bunal places 
were used by the poor and were provided for 
strangers (2 Kin. xxin 6; Jer. xxv. 23; Mat. 
Xxvu 7) When the Palestine explorers 
found a grave dug down in the ground and 
covered with earth, they assumed it to be a 
Christian tomb; but 1f they found one run- 
ning horizontally into a cliff, they presumed 
it tobe Jewish See GRAVE 

Sep’ul-cher, Ho’ly. See CALVARY 

Sep’ul-chers of the Kings, or of Da’vid 

The royal burial place in the city of David, 
not far from the king’s garden and the pool 
of Shelah (1 Kin. i 10; 2 Chron. xx1. 20; 
Neh. 111 15, 16), and doubtless 1n the field of 
burial which belonged to the kings (2 Chron. 
xxvl 23; cp 2Kin xv.7) Theodoret quotes 
Josephus as saying that the tomb is near Si- 
loam, 1s 1n fashion like a cave, and reveals the 


Portal of the so-called Tombs of the Judges, near Jerusalem 


for cleanliness and beauty, but also that it 
might be clearly seen and not touched, for 
the touch brought defilement. Inside the 
sepulcher the individual grave was sunk in 
the floor and covered by a slab of stone, or 
was cut as a niche in the wall, or driven as a 


royal lavishness (Quest. 6 in iii Reg.). It con- 
sisted of several chambers (Antiq. vii. 15, 3). 
It was robbed of large treasure by John Hyr- 
canus; and the report of the sum which that 
prince had obtained led Herod the Great to 
search it. in the hope of securing additional 


Serah 


plunder, but he became frightened, abandoned 
the search, and erected a propitiatory monu- 
ment of white stone at its mouth (ibid. ; x1i1. 8, 
4; xvi. 7,1; Wari. 2, 5). It wasextantin the 
time of Christ (Acts ii. 29). All the kings 
from David to Hezekiah inclusive were bur- 
ied 1n the city of David. The common royal 
sepulcher was by implication ordinarily used ; 
but Asa and probably Hezekiah had tombs 
of their own (2 Chron. xvi. 14; xxxn 33, R. 
V ), and Jehoram, Joash, Uzziah, and Ahaz 
were not admitted to the royal sepulcher 
(xxi. 20; xxiv. 25; xxvi. 23; xxviu. 27). 
Manasseh, Amon, and Josiah were buried at 
Jerusalem in their own tombs (2 Kin. xx1. 18, 
26 ; xxii. 30 with 2Chron.xxxv 24) Jehoahaz 
died in Egypt, and Jehoiachin and Zedekiah 
doubtless in Babylonia. Jehoiakim was prob- 
ably left unburied. 

The caverns of the kings, which are re- 
ferred to by Josephus (War v. 4, 2), may be 
what is now known as the grotto of Jeremiah. 


Se’rah, in A. V. once Sarah (Num. xxvi. 
46) [abundance]. 

A daughter of Asher (Gen xlvi. 17; 1 
Chron. vii. 30). 


Se-ra‘iah [soldier of Jehovah] 

1 Ason of Kenaz (1 Chron. iv. 13). 

2. A scribe who had held office under David 
(2 Sam. viii. 17); see SHAVSHA. 

3. A Simeonite, son of Asiel (1 Chron. 1v. 
35). 
4, One of those sent to arrest Baruch the 
scribe and Jeremiah the prophet (Jer xxxvi. 
26). 

5. The chief priest when Nebuchadnezzar 
captured Jerusalem. He was put to death 
by Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah (2 Kin xxv. 
18-21 ; Jer. lii. 24-27) He was the father of 
Jehozadak, who was carried into captivity ; 
and the grandfather of Jeshua, who was high 
priest immediately after the exile; and he 
was also an ancestor of Ezra, the scribe (1 
Chron. vi. 14, 15; Ezra 1 2; vu. 1). 

6. “A quiet prince,” or “the chief cham- 
berlain,” or the “ quartermaster,” the son of 
Neriah. He was carried captive to Babylon 
(Jer. li 59-64, A. V.. R. V., and margin) 

7. The son of Tanhumeth, a Netophathite 
(2 Kin xxv 23; Jer xl. 8). 

8. One of those who accompanied Zerub- 
babel from Babylon (Ezra 11. 2). Called in 
Neh. vii. 7 Azariah 

9. A chief of the priests who returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh xii. 1, 
7). A father’s house bore his name in the 
next generation (ver. 12). Possibly the same 
as number 8. 

10. A priest, doubtless head of a father’s 
house and probably of the father’s house just 
mentioned, who with Nehemiah signed the 
covenant to keep separate from the heathen 
and observe the law of God (Neh. x 2). 
Probably also he is identical with the follow- 
ing. 

11, A priest, son of Hilkiah and ruler of 
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the house of God after the exile (Neh xi. 11; 
cp the preceding). The name Azariah oc- 
curs in the corresponding place in 1 Chron. 
1x. 11. Different persons are probably in- 
tended, of whom Azariah lived before and 
Seraiah after the exile. Possibly, however, 
different persons are intended, each of whom 
lived after the exile, Azariah being a prede- 
cessor of Seraiah. Or the text may be cor- 
rupt; in one of the passages the name may 
have been misread by a copyist; or as both 
names belong to the high-priestly genealogy 
and succeed each other there (1 Chron v1 
12-15), something may have slipped from the 
text, as, forexample: ‘‘ Seraiah, son of ’’ may 
have been lost before Azariah in Chronicles, 
or “son of Azariah”’ after Seraiah in Nehe- 
miah. 


Ser’a-phim. 

Celestial beings who stood before the en- 
throned Lord when he appeared in vision to 
Isaiah. Each had six wings; with twain he 
covered his face, and with twain he covered 
his feet, and with twain he did fly And 
one cried unto another, and said: “ Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts the whole 
earth is full of his glory” (Is vi 2, 3). The 
prophet having confessed his sinfulness, one 
of the seraphim flew unto him, having a live 
coal in his hand, which he had taken with 
the tongs from off the altar; and he touched 
the prophet’s mouth with it, and said. ‘* Lo, 
this hath touched thy lips; and thine in- 
iquity 1s taken away, and thy sin purged ” 

Scripture affords no further information 
regarding the seraphim. They are men- 
tioned 1n this one passage only. What were 
they? 1 Gesenius derives their name from 
the Arabic sharafa, high, noble. The Arabic 
root would regularly be saraph in Hebrew , 
but there is no evidence that it was ever 
used by the Hebrews. No other word in 
Hebrew is traceable to this root Gesenius 
has sought hjs derivation outside of the He- 
brew lexicon. These facts stamp his ex- 
planation as improbable. 2. Cheyne conjec- 
tures that the seraphim are the serpent-like 
lightning, referring to the fact that saraph 
and #sraphim denote the fiery serpents in the 
wilderness (Num. xxi 6, 8; Is. xiv 29; xxx 
6). But even if the words seraphim and 
fiery serpent have the same form in the 
singular number, which is uncertain, and 
if they are from the same Semitic root, 
which is probable, they yet need not signify 
the same beings or similarly shaped beings. 
Shape is not denoted by the name. The 
common characteristic, which finds expres- 
sion in the word, is burning, in the transitive 
sense; not ardent. or glowing beings, but 
beings that burn things. Nor do the sera- 
phim resemble serpents outwardly, for they 
have hands, feet, and wings. Cheyne admits 
that Isaiah did not regard them as animals 
in form. 3. The seraphim are identical 
with the Egyptian griffins, serref (Dillmann, 
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quoting L. Stern), and were borrowed by the 
Israelites If so, they were personifications 
of natural objects or phenomena; and 1n the 
vision of Isaiah they symbolically represent 
the powers of nature attendant upon nature’s 
Lord (ep Zech. v1. 1-8, R. V). 4. They are 
an order of angels. So the Jews understood. 
The Targum inserts the word in Ezek. i. 8, 
Zech. 111. 7 They are consuming beings, 
who cry “ Holy, holy, holy,” who are most 
impressed with the attribute of holiness in 
(Jod, worship him most fondly in that char- 
acter, and execute his purposes of holiness 
in the world (Delitzsch, modified) The con- 
clusive argument in favor of this theory 
against the third is that their adoration of 
holiness in God and their employment in the 
ministry of atonement indicate moral beings, 
and not physical powers personified 

Se’red [fear]. 

A son of Zebulun, and founder of a tnbal 
family (Gen xlvi. 14, Num xxvi 26) 


Ser‘gi-us Pau’lus [Paulus means small, 
little). 

The proconsul of Cyprus, which consti- 
tuted a senatorial province in Paul’s time 
(Acts xi. 5-12), see Cyprus The inscrip- 
tion on a coin found at ancient Soli, on the 
northern coast of the island, mentions 
‘* Paulus proconsul.”’ 


Se’ron [perhaps, a Greek form of Hiram 
(ep Herod. vii. 938)] 

Commander of the army of Syria (1 Mac. 
iii. 13) in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes 
He attempted to suppress the revolt of the 
Jews, but was defeated by Judas Maccabeus 
near Beth-horon 1n 166 B c (14-24). Josephus 


states that Seron lost his hfe in the battle ' 


(Antiq xn. 7, 1). 

Ser’pent. 

1 An animal which creeps on its belly 
(Gen ili. 1, 14); having head, tail, and body 
(15; Ex iv 4), butnohlmbs, It is genencally 
called xnahash in Hebrew, opms in Greek 
(Gen. ii. 13 with 2 Cor xi 3; Num. xx1.9 
with John in 14). As it wriggles along, its 
mouth is apt to come in contact with the 
dust, which it licks (Mic vii 17; ep Gen 
in 14; Is Ixv. 25) The bite of some species 
infuses fatal poison into the wound (Num 
xvi 6; Ps. lviil. 4; Prov. xxiii 32) Some 
can be charmed (Ecc x.11). The serpent 1s 
found in the wilderness and in inhabited 
districts, by the road, 1n hedges, on rocks, in 
walls (Gen. xhx 17; Num xxi. 6; Prov. 
xxx. 19; Ecc. x. 8; Amos v. 19). 

The fiery serpents which bit the children 
of Israel in the wilderness and caused death 
(Num. xxi. 6), were a kind of snake found 
in Arabia and elsewhere, whose bite pro- 
duces the fiery burning of inflammation and 
thirst. See’ BRAZEN SERPENT. 

The serpent of the temptation was an or- 
dinary snake, one of the beasts of the field, 
comparable with them in subtlety and skill 
in securihg prey, and, after it was involved 
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in the temptation of man, cursed among 
them (Gen. 111i 1, 14). Perhaps Eve saw 
nothing more than a snake; but the devil 
was in this serpent, as afterwards the demons 
were in men and in the swine, controlling 
1t, lending 1t supernatural subtlety, and using 
1t as a means by which to approach Eve (Wisd. 
1. 24; John vui. 44; Rom. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. 
xi. 3; Rev xn 9); see SATAN. It suffered in 
the punishment, as did other innocent an1- 
mals when made the instruments of sin 
(Lev xx. 15, 16) Its mode of locomotion 
was not new, it had doubtless always crept; 
but now this grovelimg on the earth and ac- 
cidental swallowimg of dust 1s made the 
menorial of its degradation. It does not 
suffer thereby, save as 1t1s loathed and killed 
by man But the more distinctly man recog- 
nizes that the evil spint was the serpent’s 
master, the more does man transfer his en- 
mity to the archfiend. 

2 Aspecies of serpent, in Hebrew pethen 
(Ps xc1. 13, in E. V. adder) See Asp 


Se’rug, in A V.of N. T. Saruch [shoot, 
branch]. 

Son of Reu, father of Nahor, and ancestor 
of Abraham (Gen, x1. 20, 23; 1 Chron. i. 26; 
Luke in 35) 

Serv’ant. 

One who serves, in Hebrew usually ’ebed. 
It 1s a general term, including voluntary and 
involuntary service, and embracing all who 
are under obligation of any kind to render 
service to another, from the slave captured 
in war or purchased at a price, to the envied 
official of a king and the willing worshiper 
of God (Gen xxxix 1 with xli 12; xl 20; 
Ex xxx. 13; Acts xvi 17) It is system- 
atically employed by orientals when ad- 
dressing a superior, whether man or God 
(Gen xxxii. 4, 20; 1 18; Deut. ili, 24; 
2 Sam. ix 2; Luke ii 29; Actsiv. 29); and 
is applied to conquered nations compelled 
to pay tribute to their conqueror (2 Sam. viii. 
2). God also designates his worshipers serv- 
ants (Gen xxvi 24; Num. xii. 7; 2 Sam. 
vii 5). See MINISTER, SLAVE. 


Ser’vant of Je-ho’vah. 

One who acknowledges Jehovah as his God 
and, by implication of theterm, faithfully per- 
forms his will; as Abraham (Ps cv. 6), Moses 
(26), David (cxxx11 10), Isaiah (Is. xx. 3). 

The prominent figure in Is, xl.-lxvi. The 
view most widely entertained by modern 
commentators is that the servant of the Lord 
in these chapters is Israel, the eye of the 
prophet being fixed sometimes on the nation 
as a whole, sometimes on the godly portion, 
sometimes on that perfect representative of 
Israel, that Israelite indeed, Christ. Against 
other views there may be urged: 1. The 
servant of chapter lii. is interpreted by the 
Jewish Targums as Messiah. 2. The prophet 
Zechariah apparently identifies the Branch, 
a familiar designation of Messiah, with the 
servant whereby the iniquity of the land is 
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taken away (Zech. iii. 8-10; cp. Jer xxuli. 
5-8). 3. The description of the suffering 
servant of chapter lili. actually finds its 
counterpart in Christ. 

The interpreter of Is. lili must be ever 
mindful of certain controlling facts: 1. When 
this chapter was penned, the Hebrews were 
fully acquainted with the sense of guilt 
(Gen xxx1x. 9; 2 Sam. xn. 5-13; Is. vi. 5-7; 
cp Pss. xxx1i and li.), 2. The godly among 
the Israelites recognized themselves as sin- 
ful and as involved in the guilt of the nation, 
in 1ts disobedience to God’s law and in its 
failure to fulfil the purpose of its selection to 
be God’s servant among men _§Israel’s best 
men felt this truth keenly (Neh. i. 6, 7; 
Dan ix. 5-11, 20). Israel was a unit, a 
solidarity: the sin of a part of the people in- 
volved all in guilt (Deut xxi 1, 7, 8: Josh 
vu 1, 11, 13, 15, 25; Judg. xx 6, 10,13). 3 
When this chapter, Is 11, was written, the 
Israelites were familiar with the symbolism 
of atonement Those critics who regard this 
prophecy as an utterance of Isaiah as a rule 
believe that the book of Leviticus had been 
in existence for centuries, while those who 
accept this chapter as a product of the exilic 
times hold it to be later than Ezekiel and 
written after the sacrificial system had long 
been Jn operation. The prophecy was uttered 
when the truths were wel] known that God 
might pardon after sufficient punishment 
had been inflicted (Is xl] 2), yet the mere 
punishment of sin or compensation for an 
injury does not cleanse the sinner. Punish- 
ment and restitution and cleansing are re- 
quired (Is. iv. 3,4; vi 6,7; lin 10; Lev. v 
14-16; Num. v. 5-8; Ps li 2,7) 4 The 
doctrine of substitution was also known = It 
pervades the chapter (verses 5, 6, 11,12). It 
was publicly illustrated on the annual day 
of atonement (Lev. xvi. 20-22). 5. To fulfil 
these conditions and satisfy the creed of 
Israel, the servant of Jehovah must be of 
sufficient worth to. be substituted for Israel, 
must be identical with Israel in order that 
he may really represent Israel before God 
and that it may be said that Israel has 
actually met 1ts obligations in him; and yet 
the servant must be distinct from Israel so 
as not to be involved in Israel’s guilt and to 
have no obligation of service to discharge for 
himself. These doctrinal requirements point 
not obscurely to the need of divinity in him 
who fills the office assigned to the Lord’s 
servant in Is. liii. 


Seth, in A V. once Sheth (1 Chron. i 1) 
[appointed, substituted] * 

A son of Adam. He was born after the 
murder of Abel, for whom to a certain ex- 
tent he became a substitute (Gen. iv. 25; v. 
3). He became the father of Enos, and died 
at the age of 912 (Gen. v. 6-8; Luke iii 38). 


Se’thur [hidden]. 
The representative spy from the tribe of 
Asher (Num. xiii. 13). 
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Sev’en. 

Seven is an ordinary numeral, and it was 
commonly used without religious signifi- 
cance, but it was also a sacred number 
among the Hebrews and other Semites, and 
also among the Aryans of Persia and even 
of Greece (Iliad xix. 243) Its sacredness is 
traceable to remote antiquity. It is seen in 
the seven pillars of wisdom’s house (Prov. 
ix 1), the seven locks into which Samson, 
who was consecrated to God, braided his hair 
(Judg. xvi. 13, 19), the seven victims to atone 
for the broken covenant (2 Sam. xxi. 6, 9), 
the seven stones of the ancient Arabs smeared 
with the blood of the covenanting parties 
(Herod. 111 8), the seven lambs to attest the 
conclusion of a treaty (Gen. xx1. 28-30), the 
Hebrew words for oath and taking an oath, 
which incorporate the number seven, and 
the sacredness of the seventh portion of 
time. The idea that seven derived its sacred 
character from the fact that three plus four 
make seven, 1s pure fancy It was sacred be- 
cause men saw that God recognized the num- 
ber He placed seven luminaries in the sky, 
sup, moon, and five planets He caused the 
moon to phase every seven days These 
phenomena, however, were but confirmatory 
and served as reminders of a greater recog- 
nition. God had blessed the seventh day 
and hallowed 1t Far more was needed than 
the signs of the sky to originate the sacred- 
ness of seven Twelve did not become a 
sacred number, although God made the 
moon to mark off twelve months in the year, 
placed twelve starry sigus in the zodiac, and 
made the sin to conform its course to the zo- 
diac and to return in spring as nearly at the 
conclusion of twelve lunar months as the 
moon renews itself after four phasings 
Man noted these phenomena in the earliest 
times, adopted them into his daily life and 
language, and celebrated certain of them 
with religious festivals In Babylonia man 
even made twelve the basis of an arithmeti- 
cal system, and in Assyria his pantheon con- 
tained twelve great gods Notwithstanding 
al} this, twelve did not become a_ sacred 
number ; but seven did become a sacred num- 
ber, and the seventh portion of time a sacred 
season ; and not merely was the recurring 
seventh portion of time sacred, but it in- 
volved a benediction. It was cherished in 
hoary antiquity as a season of divine favor 
toward man, when the manifestation of God’s 
good will was to be expected. See SABBATH. 


Se-ve’neh, in A. V. Sy-e’ne [Egyptian 
sun, affording entrance]. 

A town constituting the extreme limit of 
Egypt in one direction. Which direction de- 
pends on the translation of Ezek. xxix. 10; 
xxx. 6. If,as is probable, the preferable ren- 
dering is that of the margin, ‘‘ from Migdol to 
Syene,’’ then the town of Seveneh is in the 
south of Egypt, on the borders of Ethiopia, 
and is the Roman Syene, the modern Assouan, 
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on the Egyptian side of the first cataract, 
where a few remains of the ancient city ex- 
ist. Here, or on the island hard by, the bor- 
der garrison was stationed (IIerod. ii 30). 
On the island, as early as the time of the 
Persian conquest of Egypt, a Jewish colony 
maintained a temple to Jehovah ( Elephan- 
tine papyri); see ALTAR 

Sha-al’bim, once Sha-al-ab’bin (Josh. 
xix 42) [foxes] 

An Amorite city within the territory of Dan 
(Josh xix 42), which the Amorites did not 
yield (Judg i 35) until some time after the 
settlement of the Hebrews 1n the land (1 
Kin. iv. 9). Not identified Selbit, 3 miles 
northwest of Aijalon, has little im 1ts favor. 


Sha-al’bo-nite. 

A native or inhabitant either of an un- 
known town called Shaalbon, or more prob- 
ably of Shaalbim (2 Sam xxi. 32, 1 Chron. 
x1 33). 

Sha’a-lim, in A V. Sha’lim [foxes] 

A district apparently in Ephraim, through 
which Saul, on leaving the land of Shalishah, 
passed mm quest of his father’s asses (1 Sam. 
ix 4) Situation unknown 


Sha’aph. 

1 Ason of Jahdai, included im the regis- 
trv of Caleb (1 Chron 1i 47) 

2 Ason of Caleb by his concubine Maacah. 
He was ancestor of the inhabitants of Mad- 
mannah (1 Chron ii. 49) 


Sha-a-ra’im, in A. V. once Sharaim [two 
gates] 

1 A town in the lowland of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 36), apparently west of Socoh and Azekah 
(1 Sam. xvii. 52 with 1) Not identified. 
Satreh among the hills, 5 miles northeast by 
north of Socoh, has not the proper location ; 
and the tell and village of Zakariya, on either 
side of wady es-Sunt and about 24 miles to the 
northwest of Socoh, have only one consonant 
in common with Shaaraim, and besides appear 
to be named after the prophet Zechanah, 
whose grave is shown there. 

2. A town of Simeon (1 Chron. iv. 31) ; see 
SHARUHEN. : 


Sha-ash’gaz. 
A chamberlain of king Ahasuerus (Esth. 
in 14). 


Shab’be-thai [pertaining to the Sabbath]. 
A chief Levite, prominent in Ezra’s time 
(Ezra x.15; Neh. viii. 7; xi. 16). 


Sha-chi’a. 
A Benjamite, son of Shaharaim (1 Chron. 
vili. 10) 


Sha’drach [probably Babylonian, Shudur- 
aku, decree of the moon-god]. 

The name given by the prince of the 
eunuchs at Babylon to Hananiah, one of the 
three faithful Hebrews afterwards miracu- 
lously saved from the fiery furnace (Dan. 
i. 7; iii. 12-30). 
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Sha’ge-e, in A V Shage [wandering] 
A Hararite, the father of one of David’s 


mighty men (1 Chron. xi 34). Some exposi- 
tors would read Agee instead of Shage, on 
the ground of 2 Sam xxiii 11 The more 
appropriate comparison with 2 Sam xxiii 32, 
33, and the reading of Lucian's recension of 
the Septuagint render more prohable the con- 
jecture that the name is really Shammah; see 
SHAMMAH 4 


Sha-ha-ra‘im [the double dawning]. 
A Benjamite, who had numerous descend- 
ants (1 Chron. viii 8) 


Sha-haz’u-mah, in A VY. Sha-haz’i-mah, 
asin Hebrew margin [not improbably, lotty 
places] 

A town on the border of Issachar (Josh. 
xix 22) Situation unknown 


Sha’lem [entire, safe] 

A town near Shechem (Gen. xxxui. 18), 
according to the Greek, Latin, and Syniac 
versions, followed by A V. It is scarcely 
Salem (Gen xiv 18), for that town is prob- 
ably Jerusalem: nor Salim, 4 miles east of 
Shechem, which 1s not mentioned in the 
O.T The word 1s probably a common noun, 
to be rendered, with R V ,1n peace or safety. 

Sha’lim. See SHAALIM 

ee in A V Shalisha [a third 
part 

A district apparently in the hill country 
of Ephraim, traversed by Saul in quest of 
his father’s asses (1 Sam ix 4) Its situation 
is unknown. It does not seem to be the 
same as Baal-shalishah 


Shal’le-cheth [casting out] 

A gate of Solomon's temple on the west 
(1 Chron xxv. 16) 

Shal/lum [retribution] 

1 Ason of Naphtal (1 Chron. vil. 13) ; see 
SHILLEM 

2 A descendant of Simeon through Shaul 
(1 Chron 1v. 24, 25) 

3 A descendant of Judah through Sisama 
(1 Chron. 1i 40, 41) 

4 The chief porter at the sanctuary (1 
Chion 1x. 17,18) If before the exile, as is 
probable, he 18 mentioned by Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxxv 4) He ways a son of Kore, a Kor- 
hite, and he and his family were keepers of 
the gates of the sanctuary (1 Chron. ix. 19). 
The name Shallum may be equivalent to Me- 
shelemiah or Shelemiah (xxvi 1, 14), whether 
the registry of chapter 1x. be referred to the 
time before or after the exile. A comparison 
of 1x. 21 with xxvi. 2 raises a strong pre- 
sumption against the identification. If not- 
withstanding this, the registry be regarded 
as post-exilic and Shallum be identified with 
Shelemiah, then Shallum is not the name of 
a person, but of the family, in the registry. 

5. A son of Jabesh, who murdered king 
Zechariah and reigned in his stead over the 
ten tribes, but in a month was himself assas- 
sinated by Menahem (2 Kin. xv. 8-15). 


Shallun 


all 


6. Father of a certain Jehizkiah (2 Chron- 
XXViii. 12). 

7 A member of the high-priestly family 
of Zadok, and an ancestor of Ezra. He lived 
several generations before the capture of Je- 
rusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (1 Chron vi. 12- 
15: Ezra vii. 2). Called Meshullam in 1 
Chron. ix. 11; see MESHULLAM 4 

8. A son of Tikvah, and the husband of 
Huldah, the prophetess, and in the reign of 
Josiah the officer who had charge either of 
the priests’ garments which were kept in the 
temple or of the king’s wardrobe (2 Kin. 
xxii. 14; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22). 

9. Uncle of Jeremiah, and the father of 
Hanameel (Jer xxxii 7, 8). He was not a 
member of the high-priestly family, as some 
have thought ; for his son lived at Anathoth, 
a town where priests of Ithamar’s line dwelt 
(1 Kin. in. 26), and the high priests of this 
time belonged to the line of Eleazar. 

10. Another name for Jehoahaz, son of 
Josiah, king of Judah (2 Kin. xxi. 30-34); 
see JEHOAHAZ. 

11 and 12. A porter of the temple, and a 
son of Bani, each of whom was induced by 
Ezra to put away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 
24, 42). 

13. A son of Hallohesh, ruler of half the 
district of Jerusalem. With his daughters, 
he repaired part of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. ui. 12). 

Shal/lun [perhaps, spoliation] 

A ruler of part of Mizpah, who repaired 
the gate of the fountains at Jerusalem (Neh. 
iii. 15). 

Shal’mai. See SALMAI. 

Shal’man. 

Tiglath-pileser mentions Salamanu of Moab 
among the various princes who were tribu- 
tary to him (II. R. 67, 60), and Schrader be- 
lieves that this person is Shalman, the de- 
stroyer of Beth-arbel, to whom Hosea refers 
(Hos. x. 14), and that Beth-arbel is the town 
of that name east of the Jordan, near Pella. 
These identifications may be correct, but they 
are unsupported. It is not known that Sala- 
manu of Moab invaded the land of Israel, 
but it is known that Shalmaneser of Assyria 
did. In the light of present knowledge, it 
is more natural to regard Shalman as an ab- 
breviation of Shalmaneser, exactly such an 
abbreviation as is Benhadad, and to think 
of Beth-arbel as being the town of Galilee, 
from which Shalmaneser’s army was cer- 
tainly not far distant. See SHALMANESER 4. 


Shal-ma-ne’ser [Assyrian Shulmanu-ashar- 
adu, god Shulman is chief ]. 

The name of several Assyrian kings: 

1. The builder, or rather rebuilder, and 
fortifier of the town of Calah (q. v.). He 
reigned about 1300 B. c. 

2. The son of Ashurnasirpal. He reigned 
from about 860 to 825 B c, and was the first 
Assyrian king who came into conflict with 
the Israelites. He was energetic and per- 
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sistent in purpose He crossed the Euphrates 
with hostile intent as early as his first year 
and wasted the Hittite country as far as the 
Mediterranean ; and he repeatedly crossed 
the river later, besides waging war in the 
countries north, east, and south of Nineveh. 
To resist him 1n the west, the Syrian league 
was formed, which included Damascus, Ha- 
math, and the twelve kings of the coast, and 
was at times reenforced by the soldiers of the 
neighboring nations Thus, for instance, the 
army of Ahab of Israel was found fight- 
ing side by side with the men of Damascus 
against the common Assyrian foe at Karkar 
in 854 B c.; see AHAB, BENHADAD. Shal- 
maneser claims to have won the battle of 
Karkar; but he gained nothing if he did, 
and at once led his army back to Nineveh. 
After three years he returned, but his on- 
ward course was again stopped by the allies 
The following year, the eleventh of his reign, 
he crossed the Euphrates and plundered 
many towns of the kingdom of Hamath, but 
he was again checked In his fourteenth 
year he returned and conquered The powe1 
of the league was broken In his eighteenth 
year, 842 BR c, he defeated Hazael of Damas- 
cus at mount Hermon. The kings of Tyre 
and Sidon, and Jehu of Israel, in dismay 
hastened to make submission by sending 
tribute 


3. King from 783 to 773 Bc His reign 
does not touch Hebrew history. 
4. Successor of Tiglath-pileser. Before his 


accession to the throne, and even afterwards, 

he was known by the name of Ululai, in 
Greek Ilonlaios (Ptolemy’s canon) He 
reigned from the 25th of Tebet, the tenth 
month, 727 B. c, to the 12th of Tebet, 722 R 

c. In 725 he undertook an expedition to 
foreign parts. According to the Synan an- 
nals cited by Josephus, Shalmaneser overran 
Phenicia On the approach of the Assyrians, 
Sidon, Acre, and Tyre on the mainland re- 
volted from the dominion of island Tyre and 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the invader 

The Assyrian king thereupon withdrew. He 
returned, however, to war against the island 

His ships, manned by his Pheenician subjects, 
were scattered by the Tyrians in a naval en- 
gagement. After this defeat Shalmaneser 
marched away, leaving troops enough to 
maintain a siege of the city, which was sus- 
tained for five years (Antig. ix 14, 2), when 
Tyre submitted to Sargon. When Shalma- 
neser arrived in the west, Hoshea paid him 
tribute, as he had done to his predecessor, but 
he soon stopped his payments, relying upon 
So of Egypt to aid him in fighting the As- 
syrians, and perhaps encouraged by the stern 
resistance of Tyre Shalmaneser promptly had 
him seized and imprisoned. It 1s quite proba- 
ble that Hoshea had gone forth with his 
troops to oppose Shalmaneser and was de- 
feated and captured; and that this battle 
took place at tne strategic point and noted 
battleground, Arbela in Gahlee. This con- 
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jecture, which identifies Shalman of Hos x. 
14 with Shalmaneser, is alluring; but it 1s 
only conjecture After seizing the king, 
whether at Arbela or elsewhere, Shalmaneser 
laid siege to the capital. Samaria stood this 
siege for three years and then fel] into the 
hands of the Assyrians (2 Kin xvii 1-6, 
xvill 9,10). Whether Shalmaneser was still 


on the throne or had just been succeeded by 
Sargon, ts still a question; see SARGON, 


Sha’ma (hearing, or he hath heard] 
A son of Hotham, the Aroerite He was 
one of David’s mighty men (1 Chron x1 44), 


Sham-a-ri’ah. See SHEMARIAH. 


Sha’med. See SHEMED 
Sha’mer. See SHEMER. 
Sham’gar. 


A local Hebrew judge, the son of Anath. 
He hved not long before Deborah and Barak. 
In his days, through the oppression of the 
Philistines, the highways were unoccupied, 
and the travelers walked through byways 
(Judg v 6) Shamgar made himself feared 
by the Philistines. Their dead, slain from 
time to time by his oxgoad, at length 
amounted to six hundred Thus he was a 
savior of Israel (111. 31) 


Sham/huth [desolation] 

An Izrahite, David’s captain for the fifth 
month (1 Chron. xxvu. 8). Perhaps identi- 
eal with Shammah, one of David's mighty 
men. See SHAMMAH 4, 


Sha’/mir [a thorn]. 

1 A town in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh xv 48); probably represented by the 
1uin Sémerah, about 13 miles west-southwest 
of Hebron 

2. A town in mount Ephraim, which the 
judge Tola, though a man of Issachar, made 
lis residence, and where he was buried 
(Judg x. 1, 2). Site unknown. 

3 A Levite, a son of Micah (1 Chron. 
Xxiv. 24). 

Sham’ma [desolation]. 

An Asherite, a son of Zophah (1 Chron. vii. 
37). 


Sham’mah [desolation]. 

1. A descendant of Esau and also of Ish- 
mael (Gen. xxxvi 3, 4, 13, 17). He became 
a duke of Edom (17) 

2 Third son of Jesse, and brother of 
David (1 Sam. xvi. 9; xvii. 13). See 
SHIMEA 3 

3 One of David's first three mighty men, 
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& son ot Agee, a Hararite (2 Sam. xxiii. 11). 
Shammah the Hararite is named in ver. 33; 
and in view of 1 Chron xi 34 and textual 
considerations, is reasonably believed to be 
this person mentioned again as father of 
Jonathan. The words in Samuel and Chron- 
icles are to be read’ ‘‘ Jonathan, son of 
Shammah the Hararite ” 

4. A Harodite, also one of David’s mighty 
men (2 Sam. xxiii 25). In 1 Chron. xi. 27 
the plural form Shammoth is used. Sham- 
huth of 1 Chron. xxvii 8 1s perhaps another 
external and unessential variation of this 
man’s name. 


Sham’mai [waste]. 

1. A son of Onam, house of Jerahmeel, 
tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 11 28) 

2 A son of Rekem, house of Caleb, tribe 
of Judah (1 Chron 1i. 44). 

3 A son of a certain Ezrah, registered 
with the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 1v. 17) 


Sham’moth [desolations]. See SHAM- 
MAH 4 


Sham-mu’a, in A. V. once Shammuah (2 
Sam. v. 14) [something heard, fame]. 

1 The representative from the tribe of 
Reuben sent to spy the land of Canaan 
(Num. xiii. 4) 

2. Ason of David by Bath-sheba, born at 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 14; 1 Chron. ili. 5); see 
BATH-SHUA. He bore an uncle’s name (ii. 13). 
In 1 Chron. iii. 5 he is called Shimea; an un- 
essential variant, having the same meaning 
as Shammua, differing only in the mode of 
formation. 

3. A Levite descended from Jeduthun 
(Neh. xi. 17). 

4. A priest in the days of the high priest 
Joiakim. He was head of the father’s house 
of Bilgah (Neh. xii. 18). 


Shamsherai 


Sham’she-rai. 

A Benjamite, 2 son of Jeroham (1 Chron. 
viii. 26). 

Sha’pham. 

; once dwelling in Bashan (1 Chron. vy. 
2). 

Sha’phan [hyrax, rock badger]. 

A scribe in the reign of Josiah. When 
Hilkiah found the book of the law, he gave 
it to Shaphan, who read it at first privately, 
and then to the king. Afterwards he was 
one of those who went to Huldah, the 
prophetess, to consult her regarding the 
threatenings contained in the book (2 Kin. 
xxil. 8-14). He was the father of Ahikam 
(Jer. xxvi. 24; xxxix 14), Gemaniah (xxxvi. 
10), and Jaazaniah (Ezek. viii 11), and the 
grandfather of Gedaliah (2 Kin. xxv. 22). 


Sha’phat [he hath judged]. 

1. The representative from the tribe of 
Simeon who was sent to spy the land of 
Canaan (Num xiu. 5). 

2. A Gadite in Bashan (1 Chron. v. 12). 

3. Son of Adlai, and David's overseer of 
the herds that were in the valleys (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 29). 

4, Father of the prophet Elisha (1 Kin. 
xix. 16). 

5. A son of Shemaiah, registered with the 
descendants of David (1 Chron. 1ii. 22). 

Sha’pher. See SHEPHER 

Sha’phir, in A. V. Saphir [beautiful]. 

A town in Judah (Mic i. 11). Not identi- 
fied. Robinson and others locate it at es- 
Suwéafir. 5 miles southeast of Ashdod. 

Sha’rai (perhaps, free] 

A son of Bani, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 40). 

Shar’a-im. See SHAARAIM. 

Sha’rar [firm]. 

A Hararite, father of one of David’s mighty 
men (2 Sam. xxii. 33). Called in 1 Chron. 
xi. 35 Sacar. 

Sha-re’zer, in A V. Sherezer in Zech vii. 
2 [protect the king]. 

1. A son of Sennacherib With one of his 
brothers he murdered his father (2 Kin. xix. 
37; Is. xxxvii. 38). 

2. A man sent from Bethel to the priests 
at Jerusalem to inquire whether the fasts 
should be kept, now that the cause for them 
no longer existed (Zech vii. 2). 


Shar’on, in A. V. of N. T. Saron (Acts 1x. 
35) [a plain]. 

1. The seacoast between Joppa and Carmel, 
and extending back to the hills of Samaria. 
It was a fertile region (Is xxxv. 2), a pasture 
land for flocks (1 Chron xxvii. 29; Is Ixv. 
10); but like a desert when devastated (Is. 
xxxiii. 9). Among its flowers, liliesand anem- 
ones are prominent ; see LILy, Rosr. Lydda 
was at its southern limit (cp. Acts ix. 35). Its 
length is about 50 miles, its breadth 9 or 10 
It is not flat, but agreeably undulated, with 
here and there groves of oak, and with ex- 
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cellent pasturage, except that in places thorns 
and thistles too much abound. 

2 A pasture region east of the Jordan 
(1 Chron v. 16). Situation undetermined. 

Sha-ru’hen. 

A village in the territory of Simeon (Josh. 
xix. 6), apparently the place called Shaaraim 
(1 Chron. iv. 31) and Shilhim (Josh. xv _ 32). 
The fortified town Sherohan or Sheruhan, on 
the road from Egypt to Gaza, a place often 
mentioned in Egyptian military records, is 
probably intended. 

Sha’shai [whitish, pale]. 

A son of Bani, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 40). 

Sha’shak. 

A Benjamite, a son of Elpaa] (1 Chron. 
viii. 14, 25). 

Sha’ul [asked]. 

1 A king of Edom, from Rehoboth on the 
Euphrates (Gen. xxxvi. 37, in A V. Saul; 
1 Chron i. 48) 

2. A son of Simeon by a Canaanitish 
woman (Gen. xlv1. 10; Ex vi. 15; 1 Chron. 
i. 48). He founded a tribal family (Num. 
XxXv1. 13) 

3 A Kohathite Levite, descended through 
Korah, Abiasaph, and Tahath (1 Chron. vi. 
24) 

Sha’veh [a plain] 

A valley, afterwards called the king’s dale, 
near Salem, 1n which the king of Sodom met 
Abraham after the defeat of (hedorlaomer 
(Gen xiv.17,18) Absalom reared a memonial 
pillar for himself there (2 Sam. xvi 18), 
which according to Josephus stood about a 
quarter of a mile from Jerusalem (Antiq vil. 
10, 3). 

Sha’/veh-kir-i-a-tha’im, in A. V. Shaveh 
Kiriathaim [plain of Kinathaim]. 

A plain near the city of Kiriathaim, in the 
territory afterwards assigned to Reuben. It 
was at first inhabited by Emim (Gen. xiv. 5). 
Exact situation unknown. 


Shav’sha and Shisha [original Hebrew 
orthography and meaning of name un- 
known]. 

A scribe of David and afterwards of Solo- 
mon (1 Chron. xvill. 16; 1 Kin iv.3) Prob- 
ably identical with the scribe Seraiah (2 Sam. 
viii 17) and doubtless with the scribe Sheva 
(2 Sam. xx. 25). 

She’al [an asking]. 

A son of Bani induced by Ezra to put away 
his foreign wife (Ezra x. 29). 


She-al’ti-el, in A. V. of 1 Chron. iii. 17 
and of N. T. Salathiel, the Greek form [I 
have asked God]. 

A son of king Jeconiah (1 Chron iii. 17; 
Mat i. 12) and also of Neri (Luke iii 27). He 
was the father of Zerubbabel (Ezraiii. 2, etc.), 
and yet apparently his uncle, or possibly, 
though not probably, his grandfather (1 
Chron. iii. 17-19). The explanation probably 
is that, while neither the son of Jeconiah 


Sheariah 
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nor the father of Zerubbabel after the flesh, 
he was the legitimate successor of Jeconiah 
to the royal title, and on his own death the 
tight to the throne passed to Zerubbabel He 
is the link in the royal succession connecting 
Jeconiah with Zerubbabel. See Assir, ZE- 
RUBBABEL, and GENEALOGY ITI. 


She-a-ri’ah [Jehovah hath esteemed]. 

A descendant of Jonathan (1 Chron. viii. 
38). 

Shear’ing House. 

The place where Jehu slew the forty-two 
brethren of Ahaziah, king of Judah, who 
were going to Ahaziah at Samaria while he 
was on a visit to the wounded king of Israel 
(2 Kin. x. 12-14) It took its name either 
from the fact that shepherds there bound 
the sheep which they were about to shear, or 
because they were in the habit of meeting 
there (Targum; R V margin) The Hebrew 
nanie 1s Beth ‘eked haro‘im, in the Septuagint 
Batthakath. The name perhaps lingers in 
Beit Kad, about 3 miles east by north of 
En-gannim, and about 16 northeast by north 
of Samana 


She-ar-ja’shub [a remnant shall return] 
A son of Isaiah His name was designed 
to embody a prophecy (Is. vii. 3; ep x. 21). 


She’ba, I. [a man] 

A Cushite people descended through Raa- 
mah and closely related to Dedan (Gen x 7), 
but also classed as a Semitic people descended 
through Joktan (28) and, like Dedan, from 
Abraham through Jokshan (xxv. 3). So far 
as connected with Abraham, they migrated 
eastward (xxv. 6; cp. Job1 15; v1 19) They 
dwelt in the south (Mat. x1 42), and traded 
in gold, incense, and precious stones (1 Kin. 
x lseq ; Ps Ixxn. 10; Is lx.6; Jer vi 20; 
Ezek xxvu 22; xxxvin 13). Sheba was a 
country and people of southwestern Arabia, 
well known from its own records and classi- 
cal geographers. Its capital was Saba, where 
is now the ruin of Menaba The Sabeans 
were a great commercial people They traded 
not only in the products of their own land, 
but also in those of India and Ethiopia. 
Their language was Semitic. They spread 
widely, and have left traces of their name 
on the eastern coast of Arabia, and in the 
northern cesert along with the Nabatheans. 
It 1s readily conceivable that in their disper- 
sion they became mingled with other tnbes 
by intermarnage or attached to them by 
political relations, and hence they might 
trace their descent by different lines and be 
classed variously in a genealogy. 


She’ba, II. [seven, an oath]. 

1. A Simeonite town, mentioned after Beer- 
sheba (Josh xix. 2). Three views are enter- 
tained regarding it. 1 Its site may be Tell 
es-Seb‘a, 3 miles east of Beer-sheba. 2 Itis 
a corruption of Shema (cp. Septuagint and 
xv. 26). 3. Since it is lacking in 1 Chron. iv. 
28, and this agrees with the summation in 


Josh xix. 6, 1t is an abbreviated form of 
Beer-sheba (see R. V ) or accidentally intro- 
duced into the text by dittography. 

2 A Benjamite, a son of Bichri. After 
the collapse of Absalom’s rebellion and the 
concurrence of the ten tribes with Judah in 
restoring David to his throne, Sheba blew a 
trumpet, and summoned the ten tribes to 
renounce their allegiance. He was besieged 
in Abel of Beth-maacah and lost his life 
there, for the inhabitants cut off his head and 
io. it over the wall to Joab (2 Sam. xx. 
3 A Gadite dwelling in Gilead in Bashan 
(1 Chron. v. 13, 16). 


She’bah. See SHIBAH. 


She’bam. See SIBMAH. 
Sheb-a-ni’ah [perhaps, Jehovah hath dealt 
tenderly] 


1 A Levite who was a trumpeter in 
David's time (1 Chron xv 24). 

2. A father’s house among the priests in 
the generation after the exile (Neh xii. 14); 
see SHECANIAH 3__ Its representative set his 
seal to the covenant (x. 4). 

3 A Levite who assisted at the feast of 
tabernacles in Ezra’s time (Neh. 1x. 4, 5), and 
in behalf of his house sealed the covenant 

x 10) 
4 Another Levite who sealed the covenant 
(Neh x 12). 

Sheb’a-rim (fractures, breaches, ruins ; 
perhaps, quarries]. 

A locality near Ai (Josh. vii. 5). 
known 

She’bat, in A V. Sebat, and 1 Mac. xvi. 
14, A. V. Sabat, R V. Sebat. 

The eleventh month of the year (Zech. i. 
7); see YEAR 

She’ber [breaking, fracture]. 

A son of Caleb, by his concubine Maacah 
(1 Chron 11 48). 


Sheb’na, in R V. twice Shebnah (2 Kin. 
xvni 18, 26) [tenderness]. 

The steward of the king’s house under 
Hezekiah (Is xxii. 15), a man of great influ- 
ence, apparently a foreigner, and fond of 
display (16, 18). As was customary among 
the wealthy, he built himself a sepulcher in 
his lifetime (16) Isaiah rebuked him, call- 
ing him the shame of his lord’s house; and 
predicted his fall and his retirement from 
Judah, and the elevation of Eliakim to his 
place (17-25). Probably later, in 701 B.c., 
Eliakim held the position of house steward, 
while Shebna was only Hezekiah’s scribe or 
secretary (2 Kin. xviii. 18, 26, 37; xix. 2). 


Sheb’u-el [captive of God]. 

1. Ason of Gershom, and a grandson of 
Moses (1 Chron. xxiii. 16; xxvi. 24). Called 
in xxiv. 20 Shubael, a name which has the 
same meaning. 

2. A son of Heman, in David’s time (1 
Chron. xxv. 4). Called in verse 20 Shubael. 


Site un- 
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Shec-a-ni’/ah, in A. V. Shechaniah ex- 
cept 1 Chron xxiv. 11; 2 Chron. xxxi. 15 
[Jehovah hath dwelt]. ; 

1. A descendant of Aaron. His family had 
grown to a father’s house in the time of Da- 
vid, and became the tenth of the twenty-four 
courses into which David divided the priests 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 1, 6, 11). 

2. A Levite in king Hezekiah’s reign (2 
Chron. xxxi 15). 

3. A chief of the priests, who returned 
with Zerubbabel from Babylon (Neh. xii 3, 
7). In the next generation a father’s house 
probably bore his name, although it 1s written 
Shebaniah (ver 14) ; see remarks under BETH 
for the misreading of caphas beth See SHEB- 
ANIAH 2 

4. Founder of a family, presumably a de- 
scendant of David, but not in the line of suc- 
cession to the throne (1 Chron. m1 21, 22), for 
he 1s loosely registered, his kinship with 
Zerubbabel not being given Perhaps his 
was the family of which the representative 
returned from Babylon with Ezra (Ezra vu. 
3). The name of this representative has 
probably fallen out of the Hebrew text be- 
tween Shecaniah and the words “ of the sons 
of Parosh.” ‘The parallel passage, 1 Esdr. 
viii. 29, RB. V., has: ‘‘Of the sons of David, 
Attus the son of Sechenias’’ This agrees 
indeed with the fact that Hattush was a 
grandson of Shecaniah (1 Chron. iii 22), but 
it is not supported by either the Septuagint 
or Hebrew of Ezra viii 3. 

5 A son of Jahaziel and descendant of 
Zattu, who returned from Babylon with Ezra 
(Ezra vii. 5, Septuagint; 1 Esdr. viii. 32). 

6. A son of Jehiel, one of the sons of Elam. 
He confessed the guilt of himself and his 
brethren who had married foreign wives, and 
proposed to Ezra that they should put them 
away (Ezra x. 2, 3). 

7%. Father of Shemaiah, the keeper of the 
east gate in Nehemiah’s time, and probably 
a Levite (Neh. ini 29). and not the man of 
Judah (1 Chron. iii 22), 

8. Father-in-law of Tobiah, the Ammonite. 
He was the son of Arah (Neh. vi. 18). 


She’chem, in A. V once Sichem (Gen. xii. 
6), twice Sychem (Acts vii. 16), Greek forms 
[shoulder]. 

1. A town among the hills of Ephraim 
(Yosh. xx. 7). Abraham camped near bv 
(Gen xii. 6). He found the Canaanite in 
the land, but was taught that this land was 
intended by the promise and that the country 
should belong to his descendants; and he 
forthwith erected an altarand worshiped God 
(7). Jacob found the tribe of Hamor, a Hivite 
people, occupying the place. He bought of 
them a parcel of ground, where Joseph’s body 
was eventually buried (xxxiil. 18, 19: Josh. 
xxiv. 32; in Acts vii. 16 oddly confounded by 
Stephen with Abraham’s purchase of Machpe- 
lah). Simeon and Levi massacred its male 
inhabitants, and the sons of Jacob plundered 


the town, on account of the injury done ta 
their sister Dinah (Gen. xxxiv. 25, 27; 
xlvii 22). Joseph’s brothers for a time fed 
their flocks at Shechem (xxxvn 12,13) The 
boundary between the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh passed near it (Josh. xvii. 7). It 
was made one of the cities of refuge and a Le- 
vitical city (xx 7; xxi.21). Joshua summoned 
the tribes thither to hear his farewell address 
(xxiv. 1). In the time of the judges, a tem- 
ple of Baal-berith was maintained in the 
town (Judg. viii 33) Gideon’s concubine 
resided there; and her son, Abimelech, was 
a native of Shechem, and for a time was as- 
sisted in his political designs by the men of 
Shechem (ix. 1, 3, 6), but they finally turned 
against him and he destroyed the city (23, 
45) The Israelites met Rehoboam there, to 
sue for reforms; and when their request: was 
refused, the ten tribes made Jeroboam king 
(1 Kin xii 1-19; 2 Chron x. 1-19). Jero- 
boam strengthened the place (ep. 1 Chron 
Vii. 28), making it for the time his capital (1 
Kin xii 25). Sheehem 1s mentioned 1n Ps. 
lx 6and cvii 7 It continued 1n existence 
ie the destruction of Jerusalem (Jer. xl1. 
5); and became the chief city of the Samar- 
itans (Ecclus. ] 26, Antiq x1 8,6). It was 
captured by John Hyrcanus (xin 9, 1). 
It has been frequently identified with the N. 
T. Sychar, but the two, although adjacent to 
each other, are believed to be different places. 
The Greeks termed 1t Neapolis or the New 
City (War iv. & 1), a name that, unhke 
most of those which they bestowed on old 
Hebrew cities, took root and still exists in 
the form Nablus or Nabulus. Shechem, or 
Nablus, 1s about 314 miles north of Jeru- 
salem and 54 southeast of Samaria. It 
lies in the upland valley, hounded by mount 
Ebal on the north, and mount Gerizim on 
the south, and, to a considerable extent, rises 
along the northern slope of the Jatter hill, so 
that its perpendicular cliffs are in close prox- 
imity to part of the city. The streets are 
narrow and vaulted over, besides which in 
rainy weather some of them become the beds 
of streams. Eighty springs of water are said 
to exist in or around the city; the fertility 
of the district is, therefore, exceptionally 
great. These are used to make channels 
through the gardens, then, uniting, to turn a 
mil) The gardens and orchards are one mass 
of trees, flowers, and fruits, including mul- 
berries, oranges, pomegranates, etc. The 
mass of the inhabitants are Mohammedans, 
then follow a few hundred Greek Christians, 
a small Jewish population, and about 150 
Samaritans, the last named religionists living 
most of them together in the northwestern 
part of the city. Jacob’s well is about 2 
miles east-southeast, and the reputed tomb 
of Joseph about 2 east, of Shechem. 

2. The son of Hamor, the Hivite, who was 
prince of Shechem (Gen. xxxiv. 1-31). 

3. A son of Gilead, and the founder of a 
tribal family (Num. xxvi. 31; Josh. xvii. 2). 


Shedeur 


Shechem and Mount Gerizim from the Nertheast 


4 A Manassite, a son of Shemidah (1 
Chron. vi 19) 


Shed’e-ur [emuission, hght]. 
Father of Elizur, the Reubenite chief in 
the wilderness (Num. i. 5; 1 10). 


Sheep. 

Sheep were early domesticated (Gen. 1v. 
2), and constituted valuable property. They 
were herded by the Hebrew patriarchs (Gen 
xu. 16), and by their descendants when so- 
journing 1n Egypt, and later when settled m 
Palestine (Ex x. 9; x1.32, 38; 1 Chron xxvii. 
31); and they continued to be kept down to 
the latest times (Luke ii. 8) The wilderness 
of Judsea and thesouth country, andespecially 
the plateau of Moab, were pasture lands(Num. 
xxxil. J]; Judg. v.16; 1 Sam. xvi. 11; xxv. 
2); and so were neighboring countries, as 
Mesopotamia (Gen. xxix. 2), the land of Uz 
and of the Hagarenes (Job i. 3; 1 Chron. v. 
20, 21), Midian (Ex. ii. 16), Kedar and the 
Nabathean country (Is. lx. 7; Ezek. xxvii. 
21; cp. i xv. 7, 9). In these regions 


the sheep, owing to the heat and dryness of 
the climate, require water daily (Gen xxix, 
8,9, Ex 11 16-19). The sheep was a clean 
animal and used for food ; its flesh was eaten 
(1 Sam xiv. 32, xxv 18; 2 Sam. xvu. 29; I 
Kain 1y. 23), and the rich milk of the ewes was 
drunk (Deut xxxii 14; Is. yu. 21, 22; 1 Cor. 
ix 7) Theskm served as rude clothing (Heb. 
x1 37; cp Zech. xin 4, Mat vii. 15), and it 
was suinetimes converted into leather (Ex. 
xxv1.14). From the wool, cloth was woven 
(Lev. x11. 47, 48; Job xxx1. 20; Prov. xxvii. 
26, Ezek. xxxivy. 3); hence wool was a valu- 
able commodity, and was rendered as tribute 
(2 Kim. 1. 4; Is. xvi. 1). Sheep shearing 
was made a time of feasting and frolic (Gen. 
xxxvui.12;1Sam xxv 4,11,36;2Sam xiii. 
23). The horns of rams served as flasks and 
trumpets (Josh. vi 4; 1 Sam. xvi. 1). As 
the sheep was a clean animal, 1t was used in 
sacrifice by the Hebrews and other peoples 
(Ex. xx. 24; John ii 14; Num. xxii. 40). An 
animal of the flock might be taken for a 
burnt offering (Lev. i. 10), a sin offering of 
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the common people (iv. 32), a guilt and a 
trespass offering (v.15; vi 6), and a peace 
offering (xxii 21); see LAMB, RAM. The 
sheep was known for its affection (2 Sam. 
xii. 3), docility (John x. 3, 4), meekness and 
submissiveness (Is lui 7; Jer xi. 19), help- 
lessness when left to itself (Mic v 8; Mat. 
x. 16), and its need of guidance (Num. xxvii. 
17; Ezek. xxxiv.5; Mat. 1x. 36; xxvi 31). 


Broad-tailed Sheep of Syria 


The sheep of Palestine and the adjacent 
regions are usually white (Ps cxlvn 16; Is 
i. 18, Ezek xxvii. 18), but occasionally they 
are black or brown, or piebald, either white 
and tawny or white and black (Gen. 
xxx. 382). Two breeds of sheep are 
found in Palestine. In the north- 
ern districts a short-wooled variety 
is raised, of which both the rams 
and ewes are horned But the 
broad-tailed sheep (Oris latecaudata) 
is more general. It has been bred 
since caily ages in Arabia and Pal- 
estine (Herod 111 113, cp Ex xxix. 
22; Lev in. 9, vn 3, Vi 25). 
The tails which are offered for sale 
in the markets ordinarily weigh ten 
or fifteen pounds; but when the 
sheep is well fattened, the tail 
grows to an enormous size The 
Arabs regard it as a delicacy, fry- 
ing it 1m slices. 


Sheep’fold and Sheep’cote. 

An inclosure for sheep (Jer xxii. 
3; Ezek.xxxiv.14),whitherthe flock 
was ordinarily driven for the night. 
Many were permanent pens, sur- 
rounded by a stone wall (cp Num. 
xxx1i. 16) and entered by a gate 
(John x.1). The wall was often sur- 
mounted with branches of thorny 
shrubs The sheep lay 1n the yard 
under the open sky; but doubt- 
less there were in former days, as there are 
now, low, flat buildings on the sheltered side 


of the area, in which the flocks were shut up 
on cold nights. It was common for several 
flocks to pass the night in one fold under the 
care of an under-shepberd, who guarded the 
door. The shepherds came in the morning, 
and were admitted by the undcr-shepherd. 
Each shepherd knew the sheep of his own 
flock, and was known by them (John x 3, 
4). Less substantial inclosures were hastily 
formed of tangled thorn branches for tem- 
porary use on pastures remote from home, 
and caves and other natural shelters were 
also taken advantage of for protecting the 
sheep at night, the shepherds camping with 
their flocks. On ranges exposed to the raids 
of robbers or hostile tribes, towers were 
erected, about which the flocks and herds 
were pastured and at night folded (2 Kin 
xvi. 9; 2 Chron. xxv1. 10, Mie. 1v. 8). 


Sheep Gate. See JERUSALEM II. 3 


Sheep Mar’ket, in R. V. Sheep Gate Sce 
JERUSALEM IT. 3 
She’e-rah, in A V. She’rah [consan- 


guinity, a female relative] 

A daughter of Ephraim, or perhaps of 
Beriah. She or rather her descendants built 
upper and nether Beth-horon and Uzzen- 
sheerah (1 Chron vii 24) She may have 
married Becher and given rise to the tribal 
family of the Becherites 

She-ha-ri’ah [Jehovah hath broken forth 
as the dawn] 


7 Benjamite, son of Jeroham (1 Chron. viii. 
26). 
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Syrian Sheepfold. 


Shek’el [weight]. 
A weight used for metals (Gen. xxiv. 22, 


Shekinah 
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Shemaiah 


1 Sam. xvii. 5, 7); see WEIGHTS. Atan early 
period this quantity of silver, uncoined, was 
a recognized standard in financial transac- 


tions (Gen, xxiii. 15, 16). Half a shekel was 
to be given by each man as a ransom for his 
life when a census was taken (Exod xxx 14, 
15) The value of the shekel was about 65 
cents; see WEIGHTS In 141-140 B c the 
fourth year of Simon Maccabeus’ priestly 
rule, Antiochus VIT., not yet king of Syria, 
but having authority, allowed him to com 
money in his own name, and silver shekels 
and half shekels commencing from about that 
period exist See MONEY 


She-ki’nah. See THEOPHANY 


She’lah, I., in A V of Genesis Salah, of 
N. T Sala, in imitation of the Greek form 
[a missile, a shoot a sprout] 

1 The son of Arphaxad (Gen x 24, xi 
12-15, 1 Chron i 18) 

2. A pool at Jerusalem, near the king’s 
garden, erroneously translated in the A. V. 
Siloah (Neh 11 15). Probably the same as 
Siloam (q. v ) 

She’lah, II. [prayer] 

The third son of Judah by a Canaanite 
woman He was the fuvunder of a tmibal 
family (Gen xxxvin 2, 5, 11, 14, 26; Num. 
xxv1 20). 

Shel-e-mi’ah [Jehovah recompenses] 

1. A duvorkeeper of the sanctuary in David's 
time (1 Chron xxvi 14). See MESHELE- 
MIAH 

2 Son of Cushi (Jer xxxvi 14) 

3 Son of Abdeel (Jer xxxvi 26) 

4. Son of Hananiah (Jer xxxvui_ 13). 

5. Father of Jucal (Jer xxxvin_ 1) 

6,7 Two men, descendants of Bani, each 
of whom was induced by Ezra to put away 
his foreign wife (Ezra x 39, 41) 

8 Father of that Hananmiah who assisted 
to rebuild the wall of Jerusalem (Neh in 30) 

9. A priest whom Nehennah appointed one 
of three treasurers of the tithes, which they 
were commissioned to distribute among the 
Levites (Neh xii 13). 


She’leph [extraction] 

A Semitic people descended through Joktan 
(Gen x 26, 1 Chron. i 20), and doubtless 
dwelling in southern Arabia The name isa 
common one in Yemen. 


She’lesh [triad]. 
An Asherite, son of Helem (1 Chron yi. 35). 


Shel’o-mi [peaceful]. 

Father of Ahihud, who was prince of 
Asher 1n the latter part of the wilderness 
wanderings (Num. xxxlv. 27). 

Shel’o-mith [peaceful]. 

1. A Danite, a daughter of Dibn, and 
mother of the Israclite who was put to death 
in the wilderness for blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 
11). 

2. A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Izhar (1 Chron. xxiu.18). Called Shelomoth 
in xxiv. 22. 


3 <A descendant of Moses through Eliezer. 
He and his brethren were appointed by David 
over the dedicated treasures (1 Chron. xxvi. 
25, 26, in R. V, following the Hebrew text, 
Shelomoth; ep xxm 15-17). 

4 A Gershonite Levite, son of Shimei 
(1 Chron xxin. 9, 1n R V_ Shelomoth). 

5 Ason or daughter of Rehoboam (2 Chron. 
xi. 20) 

6. Son of Josiphiah (Ezra viii 10). The 
Hebrew text is faulty The Septuagint shows 
that he was a member of the family of Bani: 
“Of the sons of Bam, Shelomoth. the son of 
Josiphiah ” 

7. A daughter of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iii. 
19). 

Shel’o-moth. See SHELOMITH 


She-lu’mi-el [pacified, or a friend is God]. 

The prince of the tribe of Simeon early in 
the wilderness wanderings (Num.1.6 ; ii. 12 ; 
vii. 36, 41, x 19) 


Shem, in A. V of N T Sem [name]. 

One of the two elder sons of Noah (Gen. 
x. 1,21, cp ix. 24), and probably the first- 
born (v 32) For explanation of x1 10, see 
CHRONOLOGY, section relating to the period 
from the creation to Abraham With his 
descendants, he is mentioned last in the cat- 
alogue of Gen. x 1n accordance with the 
author's custom of disposing of subordinate 
genealogies before presenting the main line 
of the people of God He was born about the 
five hundredth year of Noah’s life (see NoaH) 
At the time of the deluge he was married, 
put had no children (Gen vu 7; 1 Pet in 
20) After that catastrophe, he acted with 
filial respect to his father when the latter 
committed his great sin Shem, 1n conse- 
quence, received a blessing, the wording of 
which imphed that God would bless Shem 
and that the worship of the true God should 
continue mn his fannly (Gen rx. 23, 27) He 
was progenitor of the people who inhabited 
or perhaps in some cases held in subjection 
Elam, Asshur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram (x. 


21, 22). 


She’ma [rumor, fame]. 

1 A town m the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh xv. 26): cp SHEBA 2 

2. A son of Hebron, belonging to the tribe 
of Judah (1 Chron nu 43, 44); see Ma- 
RESHAH 2. 

3. A Reubenite, a son of Joel (1 Chron. 
v 8, cp. 4). 

4. A Benjamite, head of a father’s house in 
Aijalon (1 Chron. viii. 13). Called in verse 21 
Shimei, in A. V. Shimhi. 

5 One of the men, probably priests, who 
assisted Ezra at the public reading of the law 
(Neh vui. 4). 

She-ma’ah [rumor, fame]. 

A Benjamite of Gibeah, who joined David 
at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii 3). 

She-ma‘iah [Jehovah hath heard]. 

1. A Simeonite (1 Chron. iv. 37) 


Shemaiah 
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Shemer 


2. A Reubenite, a son of Joel (1 Chron 
v. 4). 

aA Levite, chief of the sons of Elizaphan, 
who to the number of two hundred took part 
in the ceremonies attendant on the removal 
of the ark from the house of Obed-edom to 
mount Zion (1 Chron. xv 8-11). 

4 A Levite,ason of Nethanel He wasa 
seribe in the time of David, and noted down 
the twenty-four divisions then made of the 
priests (1 Chron xxiv. 6) 

5. Eldest son of Ohed-edom (1 Chron. xxv1 
4). He was the father of various vahant 
sons who, with him, were doorkeepers of the 
tahernacle (6-8) 

6 A prophet in the reign of Rehoboam, who 
forbade the king to attempt the conquest of 
the revolted ten tribes (1 Kin xii 22-21, 2 
Chron. x1 2-4) Five years later, when 
Shishak invaded the land, he declared that 
the invasion was permitted as a punishment 
for sin Thereupon the princes humbled 
themselves, and the affliction was made 
lighter (x11 5-8) Shemaiah wrote a history 
of Rehoboam’s reign (15) 

7. One of the Levites sent by Jehoshaphat 
to teach the people (2 Chron Avu_ &) 

8 A Levite, descendant of Jeduthun He 
helped to cleanse the temple in Hezekiah’s 
reign (2 Chron xxix 14, 15) He 1, pei- 
haps, the Levite mentioned in 1 Chion 1x 
16, and he may be the person called Sham- 
mua in Neh x1 17 

9 A Levite in Hezekiah’s reign who, with 
others, had to distribute the firstlings, tithes 
and gifts to the Levites in the cities (2 Chron. 
xxx1. 10). 

10. A chief Levite in Josiah’s reign who, 
with others, was liberal in his donations of 
animals for the the passover services (2 Chron 
XXXvV. 9). 

11. Father of Urijah, of Kirjath-jearim, 
who was put to death by king Jehviakim for 
the true prophecies he had uttered (Jer xxvi. 
20-23). 

12. Father of Delaiah, the latter being a 

prince im the reign of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvl. 
12). 
5 A Nehelamite, a false prophet among 
the exiles in Babylonia, who prophesied a 
speedy return from captivity. He wrote to 
the people of Jerusalem and the priest who 
had oversight of the temple, and complained 
that Jeremiah remained unpunished, who 
declared that the exile would be long. When 
Jeremiah heard the complaint, he foretold 
that Shemaiah should leave no posterity and 
not live to see the return (Jer. xxix. 24-32). 

14. A chief of the priests who returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 6, 
7). In the next generation a father’s house 
bore this name (ver. 18). 

15. A son of Adonikam, and one of the 
chief men who accompanied Ezra from the 
land of the captivity to Canaan (Ezra viii. 
13). 

16. A chief man whom Ezra sent with 
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others to Iddo to obtain Levites who were 
lacking in the party leaving the Jand of the 
captivity for Canaan (Ezra viii 16). 

17 and 18. Two men, one descended from 
the priest Harim, and the other from the 
layman Harim, each of whom was induced 
by Ezra to put away his foreign wife (Ezra 
x. 21, 31). 

19 Ason of Shecaniah (1 Chron. iii 22); 
see SHECANIAH 4 

20. Keeper of the east gate, and probably 
a Levite He repaired part of the wall of 
Jerusalem mm Nehemiah’s time (Neh 1 29); 
see SHECANTAH 7 

21 A Levite, descended from Bunni He 
was the head man among those who had 
oversight of the business of the house of God 
in Nehemiah’s time (Neh xi 15) 

22. A false prophet, son of Delaiah, son or 
Mehetabel We was hired by Tobiah and 
Sanhallat to frighten Nehemiah into going 
with him into the temple and shutting the 
doors to avoid assassination (Neh vi 10-13). 
In carrying out his plan, he shut himself in 
his house and pretended to fear for his life 

23° A priest Who, doubtless in behalf of a 
father's house, sealed the covenant in the 
days of Nehemiah (Neh x 8) 

24 A prince of Judah who took part in 
the ceremonics at the dedication of the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh xn 34) 

20 A Levite of the lneage of Asaph (Neh. 
xi 35) 

26 One of the company of Levite musi- 
cians at the dedication of the wall of Jerusa- 
lem (Neh xu 36) 

27 A prest who blew a trumpet on the 
same occasion (Neh x1 42). 

Shem-a-ri’ah, in A V once Shamariah (2 
Chron. x1 19) [Jehovah hath kept]. 

1 A Benjamite who joined David at Zik- 
lag (1 Chron x11 5). 

2. Ason of Rehoboam (2 Chron xi 19) 

3and 4 A sonof Harim and a son of Bani, 
each of whom was induced by Ezra to put 
away his forcign wife (Ezra x 32, 41). 


Shem-e’ber [meaning unknown]. In Sep- 
tuagint the form 1s Sumobor. 

The king of Zeboiim, defeated, with the 
other kings ruling over the cities of the plain, 
by Chedorlaomer and his confederates (Gen 
xiv 2, 8, 10). 

She’med, in A V. Shamed, the pausal 
form [destruction] These forms of the name 
are derived from the Vulgate; but the pres- 
ent Hebrew text and the Septuagint, codex 
Vaticanus, have Shamer 

A Benjamite, descended from Shaharaim 
through Elpaal. He was a rebuilder of Ono 
and Lod, with their dependent villages (1 
Chron. viii. 12). 


She’mer, in A V. of Chronicles Shamer, 
the pausal form [the lees, or crust of wine] 

1. The man from whom Omri purchased 
the hill on which to build Samaria (1 Kin. 
Xvi. 24). 
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Shepherd 


2 A Merarite Levite, the son of Mahli (1 


Chron. v1 46). 
3. An Asherite (1 Chron. vii. 34). 
same as the Shomer of verse 32. 


She-mi’da, in A. V. once Shemidah (1 
Chron vii 19) [fame of wisdom]. 

A son of Gilead, and founder of a tribal 
family (Num. xxv1 32; Josh xvii. 2). 


Shem‘i-nith [eighth]. 

A musical term (1 Chron. xv 21; and Ps. 
vi. and xu, titles). Stainer reviews three 
opinions which have been given regarding 
it (1) The pitch of an octave; (2) the name 
of ascale or tune; and. (3) the number of 
strings on the instrument used. Perhaps, in 
contrast with alamoth, 1t means an octave 
below (Gesenius, Delitzsch). 


She-mir’a-moth [lofty name]. 

1 A Levite and singer in the reign of 
David (1 Chron xv 18, 20) 

2. A Levite, one of those employed by Je- 
hoshaphat to teach the people (2 Chron, 
Xvli &) 

She-mit’ic 

Shem’u-el [name of God] The same 
Hebrew name as that commonly rendered 


Samuel 
1. Ason of Ammuhud 


The 


See SEMITIC 


He was appointed 


' ¥xxuu, 23, 24). 


as the 1epresentative for the tribe of Simeon ' 


on the commission to divide Canaan (Num. 
XAX1V 20) 

2 A man of Issachar, family of Tola, and 
head of a father’s house (1 Chron yu. 2). 

3 The prophet Samuel (1 Chron. vi. 33, 
A V). 


Shen [a tooth, a jagged rock | 

A spot a httle on one side of the place 
where Samuel set up the stone which he 
called Ebenezer (1 Sam vir 12) 
is suspicious The Greek and Syriac ver- 
sions indicate Jeshanah., See JESHANAH. 


She naz’zar, in A V. Shenazar [appar- 
ently O moongod, protect). 

A son or descendant of Jeconiah (1 Chron. 
in 18) 


She’nir. See SENIR. 
She’ol. See HELL. 


She’pham. 

A place on the northeastern border of Ca. 
naan, near Riblah (Num. xxxiv.10, 11). Site 
unknown. 


Sheph-a-ti’ah, in A V. once erroneously 
Shephathiah (1 Chron. ix. 8) [Jehovah hath 
judged] 

1. A Haruphite, one of the Benjamites 
who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii 5) 

2. A son born to David at Hebron by one 
of his wives, Abital (2 Sam. 11 4; 1 Chron. 
iui. 3 

3. lad of Maacah and head of the Simeon- 
ite tribe in David’s reign (1 Chron. xxvn. 
16). 


The text ° 


4 The father of a Benjamite who dwelt at 
Jerusalem (1 Chron ix 8). 

5. A son of king Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 
xxi. 2). 

6 A prince, son of Mattan. He was one 
of those who advised Zedekiah to put the 
prophet Jeremiah to death, as his unfavor- 
able prophecies were discouraging the defend- 
ers of Jerusalemin during its siege by Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s army (Jer xxxvin 1), 

7 Founder of a family, 372 members of 
which returned from captivity with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra 1i 4; Neh vii 9), and eighty- 
one more with Evra (Ezra vin &) 

& A man of Judah. family of Perez He 
evidently lived before the exile (Neh x1. 4). 

9. A man whose descendants, classified 
with Solomon’s servants, came from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra 1 57; Neh. vi 59). 


Sheph’e-lah [low land] 

A well known name in the geography of 
Palestine, used, however, in the English ver- 
sions only in 1 Mac xn 38, A V, and then 
in the form Sephela Sce LOWLAND. 

She’pher, in A V Shapher (beauty, ele- 
gance}. 

A mountain constituting an encampment 
of the Israelites in the wilderness (Num. 
Situation unknown. 


Shep’herd. 

One whose occupation it 1s to take charge 
of a tlock of sheep Abel was a keeper of 
sheep (Gen iv 2) The occupation of the 
patriarchs from Abraham tv Jacob and his 
sons was pastoral (ami 1-6). There were no- 
mad shepherds who owned flocks and herds, 
dwelt in tents, and moved from place to place 
to find pasture for their cattle and afford 
them protection, like Jabal, Abraham, and the 
Rechahites (4v 20) xin 2, 3, 8 with xx 1; 
Jer xxxvy 6-10) There were also wealthy 
sheep owners who dwelt in towns while their 


. flocks were driven from pasture to pasture 
| by their servants (1 Sam xxv 2, 3, 7, lo, 16; 


| 


cp Gen xxxvn 12-17) Then there was the 
settled shepherd, who led the flock from the 
permanent fold to the pasture 1n the morn- 
ing, and in the evening brought 1t home 
again (John x. 1-4), see SHEEPFOLD The 
care of the flock was often committed to a 
son (Gen xxxvli 2; 1Sam xvi 11, 19), or 
a daughter (Gen xxix 9; Ex. ii 16, 17), or 
a hired servant (Gen xxx 32; Zech x1. 12; 
John x 12) The shepherd was ordinanily 
responsible to the owner for any loss of sheep 
(Gen xxx1. 39). The Mosaic law reheved 
him of responsibility 1f he could prove that 
the loss was not due to his neglect (Ex. xx11. 
10-13) 

The shepherd went to the fold in the 
morning, where several flocks were lying, 
and called. His own sheep knew his voice 
and followed him. The sheep which be- 
longed to other owners or were under the 
care of other keepers paid no attention to 
the strange voice (John x. 2-5). The shep- 


Shephi 
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Sheshach 


herd led his own flock to pasture, spent the 
day with them there, and sometimes the 
night also (Gen. xxxi. 40; Song i. 7; Luke 
ii. 8); defended them from wild beasts and 
robbers (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35; Is. xxxi 4); 
kept the restless sheep from trespassing 
on cultivated ground, searched for the 
strayed sheep, and brought them hack 
(Ezek. xxxiv. 12; Luke xv. 4); and tenderly 
cared for the delicate and the weak (Is xl 
11; Ezek xxxiv. 4, 16; Zech. xi. 9) The 
sheep which kept near the shepherd had 
each a name and answered to it, and were 
the recipients of many little kindnesses. 
Such is still the case in the Orient. Where 
the pastures are dried up or covered with 
snow, as in the late autumn and winter, the 
shepherd must provide food for the flock 
He cuts down branches from the trees of the 
forest, and the sheep and goats feed upon the 
green leaves and tender twigs. 

The shepherd carried a garment in which 
to wrap himself in inclement weather, a 
pouch for food, and some defensive weapon 
(1 Sam. xvii. 40; Jer. xlii. 12). A long rod, 
doubtless generally in ancient times as now 
with a crook at the upper end, was used to 
manage the flock, keep it together, guide 1t, 
defend it, and chastise the disobedient (Is 
xxili.4; Mic vii 14; Zech xi 7). The shep- 
herd was aided by dogs (Job xxx 1); not 1n- 
telligent, faithful dogs, but lazy, mean brutes, 
which loitered behind the flock, but were of 
service ; they gave warning of danger by their 
bark. 

Jehovah was the Shepherd of Israel, and 
especially of the faithful section of the peo- 
ple (Gen. xlix. 24) 

Christ is the good Shepherd, entering into 
the sheepfold by the dvor, calling out his 
own sheep by name, and so possessing their 
confidence and affection that they follow 
him, while they refuse to follow any other. 
He satisfactorily met the test of supreme de- 
votion to his flock and to his duty by laying 
down his life for the sheep (John x. 1-18). 

All who had responsible positions in the 
theocracy, prophets, priests, and kings, were 
looked on as pastors of the Israelitish people. 
They were under-shepherds, aiding Jehovah, 
and their unfaithfulness was frequently 
pointed out (Is. lv1.11). And in the Chris- 
tian church, the elders or bishops are pastors 
or shepherds, under Christ, the chief Shep- 
herd, appointed to tend the flock of God (1 
Pet. v. 1-4). 


She’phi and She’pho [smoothness]. 

A son or tribe of Shobal, descended from 
Seir, the Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 23); for the 
two forms, cp. VAU. 


She-phu’pham and Shephuphan [perhaps, 
horned sand snake]; see ADDER 1. 

A son or remoter descendant of Benjamin, 
and founder of a tribal family (Num. xxvi. 
39; in A. V. Shupham). In the same verse 
his name appears as Shupham (in Shupham- 


ites). He is also called Muppim (Gen. xlvi. 
21) and Shuppim (1 Chron. vil. 12,15) The 
letters m and sor sh were very much alike 
in ancient Hebrew. He was perhaps known 
also as Shephuphan (1 Chron. viii 5). In 
this passage Shepbuphan is probably listed 
as a descendant of Bela, although it 1s not 
impossible that the enumeration of Bela’s 
sons closes with Gera, and that Shephuphan 
1s registered as a son of Benjamin’ In vn. 
12 Shuppimm 1s catalogued among the sons of 
Benjamin, but 1t is not clear whether he is 
enrolled as a son in the strict sense or as de- 
scended from Benjamin’s son Bela through 
Ir or Ir: (7). In the latter case he was born 
after the descent of Jacob’s family into 
Egypt, but is enumerated with those who 
went down into Egypt, because he founded 
a tribal family. See Ecypr III. 1 
She’rah. See SHEERAH 


Sher-e-bi’ah [Jehovah hath made to 
tremble] 

1. A Levite, head of a family, who came 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. x1i 8). 
The representative of the family sealed the 
covenant (x 12) It wasa family of singers 
(xii 24) 

2 Head of a family of Levites who re- 
turned with Ezra from Babylon (Ezra vu. 
18) He was perhaps the representative of a 
part of the aforementioned family which had 
remained behind when the exiles returned 
with Zerubbabel, and as representative he 
offivially bore the family name He 1s prob- 
ably intended in ver 24, although the present 
text describes him as a priest, and was one 
of the meu to whose custody during the 
journey Ezra committed the gifts for the 
temple. 

3 One of the Levites who assisted Ezra, 
reading the law to the people, and giving 
the sense, so that the listencrs might under- 
stand what they heard (Neh. vin 7). He 
took part in the public confession of sin 
after the feast of tabernacles (1x. 4). 


She’resh [perhaps, root or sprout]. 
A man of Manasseh, family of Machir (1 
Chron. vu. 16). 


She-re’zer. 


She’shach. 

According to ancient tradition, a cypher 
for Babel (Jer. xxv. 26, R. V., margin; li. 41), 
constructed on the system known as Ath- 
bash. The letters of the alphabet were 
numbered both in their regular order of 
sequence and 1n the reverse order; and when 
the cypher of a name was desired, its con- 
sonants were replaced by those which have 
the same numbers in the reverse enumera- 
tion B is the second letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet and s or sh 1s the second from the 
end, | is the twelfth letter from the begin- 
ning and k is the twelfth from the end; 
hence the cypher for Babel was Sheshak. 
Possibly, however, there is no cypher, and 


See SHAREZER. 
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Shiloh 


Sheshach 15 the name of a quarter of the city, 
perhaps Shish-ku (Lauth, Delitzsch). 


She’shai [whitish]. 

A son or family of Anak, resident at 
Hebron, and driven thence by Caleb (Num. 
xiii 32, cp 33; Josh. xv. 14). 


She’shan. 

A man of Judah, family of Hezron, house 
of Jerahmeel (1 Chron n 31) He had no 
sons, but only daughters, one of whom he 
gave in marriage to an Egyptian slave (34, 
35) See AHLAI 


Shesh-baz’zar. 

A prince of Judah, whom Cyrus made 
governor, to whom he restored the sacred 
vessels which had been carried to Babylon 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and who returned to 
Jerusalem and laid the foundation of the 
temple (Ezra i 8, 11; v 14,16) Sheshbazzar 
is evidently the Babylonian name of Zerub- 
babel, as Belteshazzar was that of Daniel 


Sheth, I. [compensation] 
A sen of Adam (1 Chron i 1). 


Sheth, II. [tumult]. 
A designation of the Moabites as makers 
of war and tumult (Num. xxiv 17, A V) 


She’thar-boz’e-nai, in A VY. Shethar- 
boznai. 

A Persian official who with others at- 
tempted to prevent the returned Jewish 
exiles from rebuilding the temple (Ezra v 
3, 63 v1 6). 

She’va [vanity]. 

1 Amanof Judah, family of Hezron, house 
of Caleb He was the ancestor of the in- 
habitants of Machbena and Gibea (1 Chron 
11. 49). 

2. A scribe in David’s reign (2 Sam. xx. 
20). See SHAVSHA. 


Shew’bread. See SHOWBREAD. 


Shi’bah, in A V Shebah [seven, an oath] 
Feminine form of Sheba 

A well at Beer-sheba which Isaac’s ser- 
vants redigged, and which Isaac named Shi- 
bah on account of the covenant he had just 
made with Abimelech (Gen. xxvi. 33). 


Shib’bo-leth [an ear of grain, or a river or 
stream} 

The local dialect of the Ephraimites was 
characterized by the absence of the palatal 
sibilant sh at the beginning of a word and 
the use of the lingual sibilant s in its stead 
When Jephthah, at the head of the Gilead- 
ites, had vanquished the Ephraimites and 
seized the fords of the Jordan, many of the 
defeated tribe came to the mnver, desiring to 
pass. On being asked 1f they were Ephraim- 
ites, and denying the fact, they were re- 
quired to pronounce the word Shibboleth, 
and if they called it Sibboleth, were slain 
without further ceremony (Judg xii. 5, 6). 
The word has entered the English language, 
and is used to mean a test word or the 
watchword or pet phrase of a party or sect. 


See SETH 


Shib’mah. See SEBMAH. 


Shic’ron. See SHIKKERON. 

Shield. See ARMOR. 

Shig-ga’ion, and plural Shigionoth [wan- 
dering, irregular] 

A musical term (Ps vii title; Hab. iii. 1). 
Probably a dithyrambic ode, erratic, wild, 
enthusiastic. 


Shi’hon. See SHION 


Shi’hor, in A. V Sihor, except 1 Chron. 
xiii 5 [to the Hebrew ear. black, turbid]. 

The river Nile (Is xxiii 3; Jer ii. 18, see 
R V.margin) Its eastern or Pelusiac branch 
was on the boundary of Egypt toward 
Canaan (Josh. xii 3, 1 Chron xiii 5); see 
RIVER OF EcypT 1. The R V, however, 
and many commentators regard the Shihor 
in the last two passages asa title of the brook 
of Egy pt. the wady el-‘Arish (Josh. xni 3, R. 
V margin) According to Brugsch, the name 
belonged in the first instance to a canal, Shi- 
hur, on the eastern boundary of Egypt, par- 
allel to the course of the Pelusiac branch. 


Shi-hor-lib’nath [turbid stream of Lib- 
nath]. 

A small river at the southwestern corner 
of Asher (Josh. xix. 26) and apparently near 
Carmel Itis now commonly believed to be 
the Zerka, 6 miles south of Dor, a town of 
Asher. 


Shik’ke-ron, in A. V. Shicron (drunken- 
ness]. 

A town on the northern border of the 
tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 11). Site un- 
known 

Shil’/hi [one armed with a dart] 

Father of Azubah, Jehoshaphat’s mother 
(1 Kin xxii. 42). 

Shil’him [missile weapons, sprouts]. 

A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv 32); see SHARUHEN. 


Shil’/lem [retribution] 

A son of Naphtah, and founder of a tribal 
family (Gen xlvi 24; Num xxvi 49). Called 
Shallum, a synonymous and more common 
name, in 1 Chron vii. 13. 


Shil/ling. See PENNY. 


Shi-lo’ah [a sending of waters, an aque- 
duct] , see SILOAM. 


Shi’loh [tranquillity, rest]. 

A town north of Bethel, south of Lebonah, 
and on the east side of the highway connect- 
ing Bethel with Shechem (Judg. xxi 19), 
and hence within the territory of Ephraim. 
There the Israelites under Joshua set up the 
tabernacle (Josh. xviii. 1), and divided by 
lot the, as yet, unappropriated parts of Canaan 
(8-10; xix. 51; xxii 9). When the western 
tribes were convened to call the tribes east of 
the Jordan to account for their building of 
an altar, it was at Shiloh that the gathering 
took place (12). In the times of the judges 
there was there an annual feast of Jehovah 
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Shiloh 


(Judg xxi.19;1Sam i 3), at which the Ben- 
jamites on one occasion obtained wives by 
capture (Judg xxi. 16-23). The tabernacle, 
with theark, was still there in the time of Eli 
and during the early years of Samuel (Judg. 
xviii 31; 1 Sam i 9, 24: ii 14, 22; iii 3, 
21: iv. 3, 4; xiv 3) The capture of the 
ark was understood to mean that God had 
forsaken Shiloh (Ps Ixxviu 60; Jer wu 12, 
14; xxvi.6,9). The covenant made at Sinai, 
of which the ark and the ritual were the 
outward sign and privilege, was suspended 
When the ark was returned by the Phils- 
tines it was not taken again to Shiloh (1 Sam 
vi 21: vii. 1, 2: 2Sam. vi 2, 11, 17), but the 
work of reviving true religion, preparatory 
to the restoration of covenant privileges, was 
begun by Samuel Ahijah the prophet, who 
told Jeroboam of his approaching greatness, 
hved at Shiloh, and it was thither that the 
king’s consort repaired to inquire about the 
issue of their sick child’s malady (1 Kin 
xiv 2,4) It continued to be mhahited at 
least as late as the time of Jeremiah (Jer. 
xl 5) Shiloh has been successfully identi- 
fied by Robinson as Seilin, about 10 miles 
north-northeast of Bethel. The ruins are in 
a valley surrounded by hills In the sides 
of the narrow valley are many tombs. A 
fine spring of water 1s mm the vicinity 

There are three mam interpretations of 
Shiloh in the difficult passage Gen xhx 10, 
each of which receives recognition mR V . 
1. Shiloh 1s a proper name, which designates 
the Messiah and refers to the peacefulness of 
his disposition and his reign 2 Shiloh, 
place of tranquillity, 1s the town in central 
Palestine where the tabernacle was placed 
immediately after the conquest of Canaan by 
Joshua (Josh. xvii 1). 3 Shiloh 1s not a 
proper name, nor isitasimple word Itpa 
compound, composed of the relative pronoun 
she, the preposition J, and the pronominal 
suffix of the third person masculine oh. The 
same form of the suffix occurs twice in the 
following verse This phrase has been inter- 
preted as meaning ‘‘that which 1s his,” 
‘whose it 1s,” or “‘hisown one” The sec- 
ond of these three meanings would happily 
correspond to Ezek xxi 27, but is not gram- 
matically allowable; and the first regarded 
as objective, “he shall come to that which is 
his,” is grammatically difficult, for an object- 
ive relative clause with indefinite antecedent, 
is preceded by a preposition or the sign of 
the accusative. This conception of the word 
as a phrase is old, having been entertained 
by the translators of the ancient versions, 
namely, Septuagint, Targums of Onkelos and 
Jonathan, Syriac, and Jerome. 

On the first interpretation and commonly 
on the third the Messiah is expressly referred 
to. In the second the reference 1s to the cov- 
enant blessing, which the prophets of a later 
age discerned to belong in its fullness to Mes- 
sianic times. Reuben had forfeited his birth- 
right by misconduct (Gen. xlix. 4; xxxv 


22), Simeon and Levi had incurred their 
father’s just censure (xlix. 5-7; xxxiv. 30), 
and Judah was consequently assigned the 
place of the firstborn, and became the repre- 
sentative of the tribe and the peculiar pos- 
sessor of the blessing covenanted to Abra- 


ham and his seed (xlix 8) The promise of 
victory to the woman’s seed (ili. 15), the 
blessing of God’s favor centered in Shem 
(ix. 26, 27), the further centralization of the 
covenant blessing in the family of Abraham 
(xvii ), belonged henceforth preeminently to 
Judah, the possessor of the birthnght By 
him, according to the first and third inter- 
pretations, the prerogative shall be held until 
one who ts his, one of his tribe, the man of 
peace comes, to whom shall be the obedierce 
of the peoples, and in whom the covenant 
blessing shall be still further centered = This 
interpretation, with many modifications of 
detail, according as the scepter 1s thought of 
restrictedly as the emblem of rovalty or 15 
regarded as the symbol of leadership in gen- 
eral.1s represented in the text of the English 
versions And if 1s argued that this essen- 
tially must be the true interpretation, be- 
cause the town of Shiloh does not fulfill the 
historical conditions, for neither Js there any 
reason why Jacob, apart from special 1evela- 
tion, should think of Shiloh as the future 
place of worship, nor did Judah occupy pre- 
eminence among the tribes before the taber- 
nacle was pitched m Shiloh, save somewhat 
In numbers and .n bemg permitted to lead 
the van, while the people were marching to 


, Canaan, and to pitch their tents m front of 


the tabernacle. The leadership was at first 
in the hands of Moses, of the tribe of Levi, 
which excited the jealousy of the princes of 
Reuhen, and after Moses’ death, and until 
the tabernacle was pitched at Sluiloh, the 
authority was exercised by Joshua, of the 
tribe of Ephraim. 

But 1t 1s more natural to regard Shiloh .n 
this passage as the name of the town, fo1 1t 
is such everywhere else, and on this inte1- 
pretation the words of Jacob are at once 1n- 
teligible. This view 1s commonly enter- 
tained by those who deny that Jacob uttered 
the words, and who affirm that the address 
is a prophecy after the event. But the 
address 1s not the utterance of a late prophet, 
commenting on the past history of the twelve 
tribes and putting his reflections m the 
mouth of their common ancestor Jacob, for 
the descriptions do not fit the actual state 
of things at any period of the national his- 
tory ; see, for example, ver 13 and ZEBULUN. 
Believers in the genuineness of the address 
hold that the town of Shiloh 1s meant, and 
they are able fairly to explain how Jacob 
came to use the name, and how Moses the 
Levite and Joshua the Ephraimite could lead 
the people while yet the scepter was acknow]- 
edged as belonging to Judah The argument 
of Delitzsch may be amplified. Shiloh doubt- 
less existed in the days of the patriarchs; 
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and Jacob, who looked for the ultimate re- 
turn of his people to Canaan (Gen xv. 13-16; 
xlvi. 3, 4; xlviii. 21), employs this name, 
place of tranquillity, asan omen of the future, 
playing upon it as Esau played upon the 
name Jacoh and Micah upon the names of 
the towns of Judah. It made no difference 
that God raised up men from other tnbes to 
mect special emergencies, the birthnght and 
its accompanying privileges belunged to 
Judah. It was accorded to him by the posi- 
tion assigned him at the head of the march- 
ing host and in camp in front of the taber- 
nacle It was aceredited to nm by God’s 
multiplication of his descendants, so that his 
tribe was much larger than any single tribe 
during the fortv years in the wilderness — It 
was confirmed by the lot falling first to his 
tribe when the conquered land was distribu- 
ted at Gilgal The actual coming to the 
town of Shiloh was not contemplated as 
necessary by Jacoh The fulfillment of his 
words was more literal than his expectation 

He had merely the peaceable possession of 
the promised land m view The erection of 
the tabernacle at Shiloh, a town which Joshua 
may have been led to choose by having 
knowledge of Jacob’s words, marked the 
first stave m the realization of the promise 
A new period had been reached in Israel’s 
history The couquest was completed, the 
inheritance was theirs, possession had begun, 
test had been won = Judah, the possessor of 
the birthnght, had come toa place of tran- 
quillity im Canaan, haying obtained the obedi- 
ence of the peoples, and bemg now ready to 
occupy and enjoy his conquered possession 
(Alix 10-12) The words do not mean that 
when he should come to Shiloh the scepter 
should depart. They are to be undeistood as 
the similar language in Is xln 4 ‘‘ He shall 
not fail nor be discouraged, till he have set 
judgment in the earth.” This does not 
mean that the servant will then fail and 
lose courage So Jacob meant that the priv- 
lege conferred by the buthright, which cen- 
tered in the Abrahamic covenant, should 
not be transferred until Judah had obtained 
the promised blessing, the possession of 
Canaan, when he would enter upon its en- 
joyment. A new period opens to him. He 
was still accorded by God the first position 
among the tribes, bemg called to go up first 
against the Canaanites still in the allotted 
land He was called to go up first against 
the Benjamites in the war against that tribe 
to punish national sin. And the first and 
only deliverer of all Israel] during the period 
of the judges proper sprang from Judah 
(Judg. iii 7-11) Saul, a Benjamite, was 
raised up hke the judges to deliver Israel 
(1 Sam. 1x. 16; x 6),and might have retained 
the throne m his family (xni 13,14; xv_ 23, 
26, 28), but he lost the opportunity through 
sin, as Reuben had lost the birthright, and 
the permanent royal line was taken from 
Judah. The obedience of the Canaanites 
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was but the foretaste, and the possession of 
the land and enjoyment of its fertility were 
but a type, of the Messianic triumphs and 
peace involved in the covenanted mercies. 
As time went on, the fullness of meaning was. 
revealed. The prophets dwelt with delight 
on the truth that in the latter days all 
nations shall flow unto the mountain of the 
Lord’s house, the law shall go fourth from 
Zion and the word of the Lord from Jerusa- 
Jem, and he shall judge between the nations 
and reprove many peoples; and they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks, nation shall not 
hift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. But they shall 
sit every man under his vine and under his 
fig tree, and none shall make them afraid, 
for the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath 
spoken 1t (Is it 2-4; Mic iv 1-5; Joel ii 
Y-91) 


Shi-lo’ni [a Shilonite]. 

According to the A V., a man of the tribe 
of Judah (Neh x1 5), But the word 13s pre- 
ceded by the definite article in the Hebrew 
text, and hence 1s nota proper name The 
R V_ correctly tianslates it the Shilonite, 
and Slilom, as @ man, disappears See 
SHILONITE 2 


Sh1’lo-nite. 

1 A native or inhabitant of Shiloh (1 Kin. 
x1 29) 

2 A member of the tribal family of Shelah 
(Neh x1 5,1n AV. Shilon)), 


Shil’shah [triad]. 

An Asherite, son of Zophah (1 Chron. vu. 
37) 

Shim’e-a, once Shimeah (2 Sam xii 3): 
the two modes of spelling correctly repre- 
senting the Hebrew text, where, except in 
the case noted, the Aramaic form 1s employed 
[something heard, fame]. 

1. A Levite, family of Merari, house of 
Mabh (1 Chron vi 30). 

2 A Levite, family of Gershom (1 Chron. 
v1 39, 44) 

3 A brother of king David (2 Sam xiii.3; 
1 Chron xx 7) In A.V of 1 Chron. i. 13 
he 1s incorrectly called Shimma, the Hebrew 
having Shimea In 1 Sam xvi 9; xvu 13 
his name appears as Shammah. Has one 
letter dropped out of the Hebrew text, or is 
Shimea, the later and nobler name, changed 
from “desolation” to ‘“‘fame” after the 
nation’s deliverance from the Philistines? 
Especially 1s this latter conjecture probable, 
if Shammah was a memorial name, like 
Ichahod 

4 Ason of David; see SHAMMUA 2. 

5. Another Shimeah, whose name in He- 
brew 1s spelled differently from the foregoing 
(1 Chron. vui. 32); see SHIMEAM. 


Shim’e-am. 
A Benjamite, a son of Mikloth, resident in 
Jerusalem (1 Chron. ix. 33). In viii. 32 he is 


Shimeath 
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This 
name differs in its third radicle from the 
familiar name Shimea or Shimeah. 


called Shimeah, a synonymous name. 


Shim/’e-ath [rumor]. 

An Ammonitess, mother of one of king 
Joash’s assassins (2 Kin. xii 21). 

Shim’e-ath-ites. 

A Kenite family of scribes, descended 
through a certain Shimeah from the founder 
of the house of Rechab and resident at Jabez 
(1 Chron. 11 55). 


Shim’e-i, in A. V. once Shimi (Ex. vi 17), 
once Shimhi (1 Chron. vni 21) [famous]. 

1. A son of Gershon, and a grandson of 
Levi. He founded a subdivision of the 
tribal family of Gershon (Ex vi. 17, Num. 
iii, 18, 21; 1 Chron. xx 7,10; Zech xii 
13). 

2 A Levite, family of Merari, house of 
Mahli (1 Chron vi. 29) 

3 A Simeonite, probably of the family of 
Shaul. He had sixteen sons and six daugh- 
ters (1 Chron. iv 24-27) 

4. A Levite, son of Jahath, of the family 
of Gershom (1 Chron. vi. 42). 

5. A Benjamite, head of a father’s house 
in Aijalon (1 Chron. vin 21,1n A V.Shimh1) 
Called Shema 1n ver 13 

6. A Levite, family of Gershon, and head 
of one of the subdivisions of Ladan, which 
latter was apparently a division of the house 
of Libni (1 Chron. xxii 9). 

7. A Levite, head of the tenth course of 
singers in David’s reign, and evidently a son 
of Jeduthun, for his name 1s needed to make 
ve the s1x spoken of in ver. 3 (1 Chron. xxv. 
17). 

8. A Ramathite, who was over David’s 
vineyards (1 Chron. xxvii. 27). 

9. A Benjamite, the son of Gera. He was 
of Saul’s family, which had lost the throne. 
When he saw David, with his attendants, 
descending the eastern slope of the mount of 
Olives, while Absalom was in possession of 
Jerusalem, he thought 1t safe to insult the 
fallen potentate, which he did in gross lan 
guage. He was forgiven by David, but was 
afterwards put to death by Solomon for dis- 
obeying a command of the king (1 Kin. ii. 
44-46). 

10. An adherent of David and Solomon 
during Adonijah’s usurpation (1 Kin i. 8). 
He was probably the son of Elah, who be- 
came Solomon’s purveyor in the territory of 
Benjamin (iv. 18). 

11. A Reubenite (1 Chron. v. 4). 

12. A Levite. a son of Heman, who helped 
to purify the temple in Hezekiah’s reign (2 
Chron. xxix. 14-16). He may be identical 
with the following. 

13. A Levite, brother of Conaniah, in 
Hezekiah’s reign. He was one of those who 
looked after the tithes (2 Chron. xxxi. 12). 

14. A Benjamite, son of Kish and an an- 
cestor of Mordecai (Esth. ii. 5). 

15. A man belonging to the royal family 


of Judah, and a brother of Zerubbabel (1 
Chron iii. 19). 

16, 17, 18 Three men, one a Levite, one a 
son of Hashum, and one a son of Bani, each 
of whom was induced by Ezra to put away 
his foreign wife (Ezra x. 23, 33, 38). 

Shim’e-ites. See SHIMEI 1. 


Shim’e-on [a hearkening, an answering 
(of prayer)]. 

A son of Harim, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 31). 


Shim’hi. See SHIMEI 5. 


Shim’i. See SH1MErI 1. 

Shim’ma. See SHIMEA 3 

Shi’mon. 

A man who had his registry with the tribe 
of Judah (1 Chron iv. 20). 


Shim’rath (watching, guarding]. 

A Benjamite, son of Shimei of Aijalon (1 
Chron vui. 21). 

Shim’ri, in A V once Simri (1 Chron. 
xxv1 10) [watchful] 

1 A Simeonite, son of Shemaiah (1 Chron. 
iv. 37). 

2 Father of one of David’s mighty men (1 
Chron. x1. 45) 

3 A Merarite Levite, a son of Hosah (1 
Chron xxv 10) : 

4 A lLevite, who hved in the reign of 
Hezekiah He was a son of Elizaphan of 
the family of Kohath, house of Uzziel (2 
Chron. xx1x_ 13) 

Shim’rith [vigilant] 

A Moabitess, mother of one of king Joash’s 
assassins (2 Chron xxiv. 26). Called in 2 
Kin. xin 21 Shomer. 

Shim’ron,in A V. once Shimrom (1 Chron. 
vii 1), an error not 1n the original edition of 
1611 [watching, a guard]. 

1. A son of Issachar, and founder of a tri- 
bal family (Gen xlvi 13; Num xxv. 24). 

2. A border town of Zebulun (Josh x1 1; 
xix. 15). Notidentified. Semudnieh, 5 nules 
west of Nazareth, has been conjectured among 
other places. 

Shim-ron-me’ron. 

A Canaanite town, whose king was van- 
quished and slain by Joshua (Josh. xii. 20). 
Probably the full name of Shimron. 


Shim/’shai [sunny]. 

A scribe, one of those who complained to 
Artaxerxes Longimanus that the Jews were 
rebuildixg the temple (Ezra iv. 8). 

Shin. 

The twenty-first letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. English S comes from the same 
source, and with sh represents 1t in angli- 
cized Hebrew names; as in Simeon, Shimea, 
Ishmael. It heads the twenty-first section 
of Ps. cxix.,in which section each verse of 
the original begins with this letter. 

Shi/nab. 

The king of Admah, who was defeated by 
Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2, 8, 10). 


Shinar 
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Ship 


Shi/nar. 
A country in which the cities of Bahel, 
Erech, Accad, and Calneh were situated 


(Gen. x 10; x1. 2; Dan. 1. 2) Henee, m 
Hebrew usage, Shinar comprehended the al- 
luvial plain of Babylonia The sme region. 
perhaps, was known to Semites of Meso- 
potamia as Shanhar, as appears from an 1n- 
seription of Tell el-Amaina I» the days of 
Abraham, Amraphel was king of the whole 
or a large part of it (Gen xiv 1,9) Some 
of the Jews were to be carried thither as 
captives (Is x1. 11; Zech. v. 11) 


Shi‘on, in A. V. Shihon [destruction, 
ruin} 

A town of Issachar (Josh xix 19) The 
site is perhaps at ‘Ayn esh-Sha‘in, 3 miles 
west-northwest of mount Tabor. 

Ship. 

Little hoats were used by dwellers on the 
upper Euphrates for descending the river to 
Babylon (Herod i 194) They were eircular 
in form. The ribs were made of willow, 
over which hides were stretched as a cover- 
ing. They were steered by two men who 
stood upright, each with a spar which they 
thrust alternately. The largest vessels car- 
ried 5000 talents Onthe Nile boats built of 
acacia wood were used (11. 96). 

Boats were doubtless used on the sea of 
Galilee in O T times, but they are not men- 
tioned. In the Roman period the sea was 
alive with small fishing vessels (Luke v 2; 
John vi. 22, 23; War un 21, 8, 11. 10, 9, 
Lite 33) They were propelled by oars, but 
some, at least, had both oars and sails (Mark 
Iv 38 with Luke vii 23), they carried an 
anchor and a pilot (Life 33). 

The Israclites were not a seafaring people , 
although shipbuilding was far advanced 
among the Egyptians and doubtless among 
the Phanicians before the exodus, and the 
Hebrews had the spectacle of ships on the 
Mediterranean before their eyes during the 
whole period of thet: national history. Solo- 
mon conducted commercial enterprises, and 
Jehoshaphat attempted to imitate lim; but 
these were transient efforts and were more 
or less dependent upon Pheenician sailors. 
The rafts of cedar and fir destined for Solo- 
mon’s temple were floated to Joppa by Tyr- 
jans (1 Kin v 9, 2 Chron ii 16). and the 
timber for the second temple was likewise 
brought by sca to Joppa by Phenicians 
(Ezra uli 7). The crew of the vessel in 
which Jonah sailed from Joppa was also com- 
posed of foreigners (Jonah i. 5). In the Roman 
period, piratical expeditions by Jews are re- 
ported (Antiq. xiv 3, 2; War iil 9, 2 and 3). 

Both merchant vessels and war ships were 
used on the Mediterranean (Num. xxiv. 24; 
Dan. xi. 30; Jonah i. 3; 1 Mac. xi. 1). In 
war, vessels were employed for transporting 
troops (xv. 3, 4; 2 Mac. xiv. 1) and for fight- 
ing at sea (1 Mac viii 23, 32; Antigq. ix. 14, 
2; cp. War iii. 10, 1). Some of these sea- 


going vessels were propelled by sails alone; 
others by both sails and oars. A gallant 
merchantman of Tyre was built of planks 
and calked (Ezek xxvii 5, 9); had masts, 
hnen sails, and tackling (7; Is xxxuni 23), 
benches of hoxwood, and oaken oars (Ezek. 
xxvi 6,R V) Itwas manned by sailors and 
guided by a pilot (8, 27) When luxunously 
furnished, the sails were embroidered and a 
rich awning was spread (7). Such vessels 
made the voyage to Tarshish (Jonah i. 3, 5, 
6, 13), and even navigated the Atlantic Ocean 
from Spain to England; see TIN. The ship 
of Alexandria, in which Paul was conveyed 
from Myra to Malta, was large enough to 
accommodate a crew and passengers number- 
ing 276 persons, besides a cargo of wheat 
(Acts xxvii 37, 38) The vessel in which 
Josephus was wrecked had 600 persons on 
board (Life 3) The Alexandrian wheat ship, 
described by Lucian as driven into the port 
of Athens by rough weather, was 120 cubits, 
or 180 feet, in length, doubtless including the 
projection at each end, and 45 feet in breadth. 
Its size attracted attention. Its measure- 
ment is supposed to have been about 1200 or 
1300 tons The exceptionally large war gal- 
ley of Ptolemy Philopator measured, accord- 
ing to Athenzeus, 420 feet in length and 57 
feet in breadth Paul’s ship was in charge 
of a master and the owner (Acts xxvu. 11), 
and was managed by a crew (30) It was 
built of planks (44), carzied a foresail, which 
could be raised and lowered ‘40, R. V ), and 
by implication a foremast and a mainmast, 
and was steered by rudders, doubtless two 
(40). Four anchors were stowed at the stern 
and several forward (29, 30), and a small 
boat was towed behind, which coulé be raised 
by ropes tu the deck or davits (16, 17, 30, 32). 
Soundings were taken (28). It was custom- 
ary for ships to have an eye painted or 
carved on each side of the stem  Paul’s 
vessel was unable to face the gale, literally to 
keep the eve to the wind (15) 
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A Ship of Paul's Time 
Delineated at Pompeii. 


A ship of Paul’s time, depicted at Pompeii, 
shows a foremast inclined like a bowsprit, 
but intended to carry a square sail, and one 


large mast with one square sail fitted to a 
yard of great length. The yard was com- 
posed of two spars spliced together, and was 
placed with its center against the mast. The 
sail was strengthened by ropes sewed across 
it vertically and horizontally ; and if torn, 
the rent was confined to the square in which 
it occurred. The sail was furled by being 
drawn up to the yard. The deck was pro- 
tected bya rail. The stern post,and in many 
vessels the stem post also, rose macurve. It 
was customary, as in this ship, for the stern 
post at least to terminate in the head of a 
water fowl. The sign of the ship (Acts xxviu. 
11) was painted or carved on each side of the 
prow. The vessel was steered by two broad 
oars or paddles, one on each quarter and act- 
ing through a port hole. The anchors were 
similar to those in modern use, except that 
they had no flukes. To prevent the starting 
of the planks in a storm, cables or chains, 
called helps or undergirders (xxvii 17), were 
passed around the vessel at right angles to 
its length and made tight. 


Shi’phi [abounding, abundant] 
A Simeonite, son of Allon (1 Chion iv 37). 


Shiph’mite. 
A native or inhabitant of probably Siph- 
moth (1 Chron. xxv. 27) 


Shiph’rah [splendor, beauty]. 

One of the Hebrew midwives in Egypt 
who declined to kill the male babes (Ex. 1. 
15). 

Shiph’tan [ judicial] 

An Ephraimite, father of Kemuel (Num. 
XXxlV 24). 


Shi’sha. See SHAVSHA. 


Shi’shak. Sec PHARAOH 3. 


Shit’rai. 

A Sharonite, who looked after David’s 
oa on the plain of Sharon (1 Chron. xxvu1. 

). 

Shit’tah Tree and Shittim Wood. 

A tree (Is. xl. 19). The R. V. renders the 
word by acacia tree or wood It grew in the 
Jordan valley, from the sea of Galilee to the 
Dead Sea (see BETH-SHITTAH and SHITTIM) 
It was plentiful in the wilderness of Sinai, 
and its timber was largely used 1n the taber- 
nacle, for the woodwork cf the ark, the 
altars and their staves, the table, the boards, 
bars, and pillars (Ex xxv. 5, 10,13, 23; xxv1 
15, 26, 325 xxvu. 1,65 xxx 1,5). The wood 
was used in Egypt in boat building (Herod. 
11. 96), and Josephus speaks of its strength 
and durability (Antiq. 11 6,5). The Arabic 
name sant is the same word as the Hebrew 
shittah, and denotes the acacia. There are 
several species Acacia seyal and tortilis are 
found in the valleys about the Dead Sea and 
southward, and Acacia nilotica grows in the 
southern part of the peninsula of Sinai and 
in Egypt Other species are found in vanious 
parts of Palestine. The genuine acacias are 


generally small trees, growing from 15 to 25 
feet high, thorny, with bipinnate leaves, and 
pods with several seeds. The wood is hard 
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Shittah (Acacea seyal) 


and close-grained. Certain species yield the 
gum Arabic of commerce 


Shit’tim [acacias]. 

1 An important encampment of the Israel- 
ites 1n the plains of Moab, east of Jordan, 
opposite Jericho (Num xxu 1 with xxv 1). 
The camp had been removed from Pisgah on 
the mountains of Abarim and pitched at 
Shittim after the conquest of Sihon and Og 
(xxl 20; xxi, 1; xxxill 47, 48). It was 
located on a table-land, the topmost of the 
three terraces which at this pomt form the 
valley of the Jordan, and among the long 
groves of acacia trees It extended from 
Beth-jeshimoth even unto Abel-shittim 
(xxxin. 49, cp xxni 28), a distance of 3 
miles and more’ It was arranged 1m an or- 
derly manner, the Israelites dwelling accord- 
ing to their tribes (xxiv. 2, 5, 6); see CAMP. 
The sojourn at Shittim was eventful. While 
the Isi1aelites were encamped there, Balaam 
attempted to curse them (xx1i-xxiv ), the 
people committed sin with the daughters of 
Moab and Midian at Baal-peor, and were 
plagued in consequence (xxv.), the second 
census was taken (xxvl.), occasion arose for 
enacting laws regarding the inheritance of 
daughters (xxvii. 1-11), Joshua was publicly 
proclaimed the successor to Moses (12-23), 
daily offerings and vows were further regu- 
lated (xxvili.-xxx.), war was waged with 
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the five Midianite tribes of the neighborhood 
on account of the deliberate attempt which 
they had recently made to seduce the Israel- 
ites into lieentious idolatry at Baal-peor 
(xxx1.), Reuben and Gad, at their own re- 
quest, received inheritance east of the Jor- 
dan (xxx), an itmerary of the journey 
from Egvpt to the Jordan was drawn up by 
Moses (xxxni) Measures were also taken 
for the occupation of Canaan. in view of re- 
cent events, the expulsion of the Canaanites 
and the destruction of their altars and idols 
were urgently commanded anew, the bound- 
anes of the land were defined, and a com- 
mission was appointed to superimtend the 
allotment of ter1itory to the tribes, and it 
was o1dered that cities be assigned to the 
Levites, and that six cities of refuge be des- 
inated for the unintentional murderer 
(xxx 50-xxxv) The matter of the in- 
he1itance of daughters was further regulated 
(xxxv1) Then Moses delivered his farewell 
address (sce DEUTERONOMY ), Joshua received 
a solemn charge, and Moses ascended Nebo 
and died After the death of Moses, Joshua 
sent forth two spies from Shittim to examine 
and report on the defenses of Jericho (Josh 
n) Then camp was broken at Shittim, and 
the people crossed the Jordan (111 ) 

2 A valley, dry and comparatively un- 
fruitful, where only the acacia or shittah 
tree grows (Joel m1 18) If a particular 
valley is in the prophet’s nund, it 1s the 
Arabah about the Dead Sea (ep Ezek xlvu. 
1-12) The prophet names it fiom the en- 
campment of the Israchtes at Shittim, and 
he selects 1t asa type because the waters of 
its sea Were practically hfeless, and its south- 
em portion consisted of barren rocks and 
clitts of salt. After Jehovah has judged all 
nations, the kingdom of God shall flourish 
and the kingdoms of the wo1ld become waste 
(Joel in 9-21) The mountains of Judah 
shall drop down new wine, its hills flow with 
milk, 1ts wadies be brooks of water, and from 
the house of the Lord shall go forth waters 
that shall make glad the valley of acacias. 
In other words, the desert shall blossom as 
the rose, spiritual life shall proceed from the 
Lord God and shall supply the needs of his 
kingdom (cp. Rev. xx11 1, 2). 

Shi’/za [vehement love] 

A Reubenite, father of one of David’s 
heroes (1 Chron, x1, 42). 


Sho’a. 

A country and its inhabitants, mentioned 
in connection with the Babylonians, Chal- 
deans, and Assyrians (Ezek. xxi 23); and 
doubtless the Shutu who are mentioned by 
the Babylonians and Assyrians as occupying 
a hilly country with steppes, adjacent to 
Babylonia on the northeast, and between the 
Tigris mver and the mountains of Elam and 
Media (Delitzsch, Paradies, 334). 


Sho’bab [restored, rescued]. 
1, A man of Judah, family of Hezron, 
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house of Caleb. His mother was Azubah (1 
Chron. 11. 18). 

2 Ason of David, born to him at Jerusa- 
lem (2 Sam v. 14). 

Sho’bach [one who pours out]. 

Cummander-in-chief under MHadarezer, 
king of Zobah (2 Sam x. 16). Called in 1 
Chron. x1x 16,18, Shophach. The difference 
is doubtless due to a scribe’s confusion of 
beth and pe, but even so the names are 
strictly synonymous. 


Sho’bai [one who leads eaptive} 

A Levite, founder of a family of doorkeep- 
ers, members of which retuined with Zerub- 
babel from captivity (Ezia 1 42) 


Sho’bal [flowmg, a stream, a twig, a trav- 
eler] 

1 A tnbe of Horites (Gen xxxvi. 20), 
consisting of several families (23), and ruled 
by a chieftain (29) 

2 Ason of Hur. a man of Judah, family 
of Hezion, house of Caleb He was ancestor 
of the inhabitants of Kirjath-jeanmm (1 
Chron 1 50: 1v_ 1, 2, 4) 

Sho’bek [one who forsakes] 

One of the Jewish chiefs who with Nehe- 
miah sealed the covenant (Neh x 24). 

Sho’bi [one who leads captive] 

Son of a resident in Rabbah of the Am- 
monites named Nahash (2 Sam xvyn 27) 
Shobi brought food and other necessaries to 
David at Mahanann ij 


Sho’cho, Shochoh, Shoco. 


Shoe. 
Hebrew shoes were, as a rule, simply san- 
dals affixed to the foot by straps known as 


See Soco 


Sandals 


latchets; see CLOTHING. Shoes were not 
worn in the sitting room or at the table (ep. 
Luke vii 38); and 1n well-appointed houses 
@ servant stood ready to unloose the latchet 
and remove the shoe of the guest (cp. Mark 
1.7). Shoes were also removed when one 
was about to tread holy ground (Ex. iii. 5; 
Josh. v. 15); and the absence of shoes in the 
description of the priest’s garments is sup- 
posed to indicate that the priests performed 
their duties in the temple barefoot. To be 
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without shoes and stript of superfluous rai- 
ment might betoken the captive’s plight (Is. 
xx. 2), and was a customary sign of mourn- 
ing (2 Sam. xv. 30); while to wear shoes 1n 
time of sorrow, and atte the head, was a 
concealment of giief (Ezek. xxiv. 17, 23). 
In the olden time in Israel, in matters of 
redemption and exchange, a man drew off 
his shoe and gave it to him with whom he 
had concluded the agreement, as confi: ma- 
tion of the transaction (Ruth iv 7, 8); and 
the shoe of the man who refused to take his 
deceased brother’s wife was loosed, with 
other insult (Deut xxv 9,10). To cast the 
shoe upon a place symbolized the act of 
taking possession or, possibly, of treating 1t 
as a Slave upon whom asa task the master 
flings his shoes in order that they may be 
carried or cleaned (Ps. lx 8). 


Sho’ham [a beryl! or onyx]. 

A Levite, sou of Jaaziah (1 Chron. xxiv. 
27). 

Sho’mer [keeper, watchman]. 

1. An Asherite, son of Heber (1 Chron. vii. 
32). See SHEMER 

2, A Moabitess, mother of one of king 
Joash’s assassins (2 Kin. xii 21) See SHIM- 
RITH 

Sho’phach. See SHOBACH. 

Sho’phan. See ATROTH-SHOPHAN 

Sho-shan’nim [lilies] 

A word occurring in the titles of Psalms 
xlv and lxix. Three opinions exist as to its 
meaning: symbolical of the contents of the 
psalm, a musical instrument resembling a 
lily, a familiar melodv. It doubtless indi- 
cates a popular air This appears from the 
eombinations Shoshannim Eduth, “ Lilies a 
testimony” (Ps. Ixxx. title), and Shushan 
Eduth, ‘Lily a testimony” (Ps. Ix. title). 


Show’ bread. 

Literally “‘bread of the presence.” It 
consisted of twelve loaves of bread, laid in 
two rows and displayed on a table in the 
holy place before the Lord continually The 
bread was changed every Sabbath, and the 
old loaves were eaten by the priests in the 
holy place (Ex xxv. 30; Lev xxiv. 5-9; 1 
Sam. xxi 6; Mat. xu 4). The bread was 
also known as the continual bread (Num.1v. 
7, where the name showbread is also used); 
and continual pile or arrangement ‘2 Chron. 
ii. 4, translated showbread) or the bread of 
the pile or arrangement (1 Chron. 1x 32, 
translated showbread), because arranged in 
rows or columns (Lev. xxiv. 6). Josephus 
says the bread was unleavened (Antiq. 1 6, 
6). Each loaf contained two-tenths of an 
ephah of fine flour, such as was used for hon- 
ored guests and for the king’s table (Gen. 
Xviii. 6; 1 Kin. 1v. 22), and was employed 
in various offerings (Lev. ii. 1; v. 11; etc.). 
The twelve loaves represented the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Lev. xxiv. 7 with Ex. xxviii. 
10-12; also Ex. xxiv. 4; xxviii. 21). These 


twelve loaves set in the presence of Jehovah 
probably signified the constant communion 
of his people with him in those things which 
his bounty provided and they enjoyed in his 
presence and used 1n his service The Ko- 
hathites had charge of the showbread (1 
Chron ix. 32) 

The table of showbread was made of acacia 
wood overlaid with gold. It was hordered 
bv a golden crown, and had a ring at each 
corner for the rods by which 1t was carried. 
It measured 2 cubits long, 1 broad, and 14 
high (Ex. xxv. 23-29; for its transportation, 
see Num iv. 7, 8). It stood in the holy 
place, bv the northern wall, that 15, to the 
1ight of one entering the tabernacle (Ex 
xl 22). InSolomon’s temple there were 
ten tables for showbread, corresponding to 
the ten candlesticks, although lhke the 
candlesticks apparently only one was in 
use at a time (1 Chron. xxviii 16; 2 
Chron. iv 8,19; xii 11; Antiq. vili 3, 7); 
hence only one is mentioned in 1 Kin vii. 
48; 2 Chron xxix 18. The table which 
belonged to the second temple was carried 
off by Antiochus Epiphanes, but a new one 
was provided by Judas Maccabeeus (1 Mac i. 
22; 1v. 49). Titus carned 1t to Rome (War 
vii. 5, 5) 


Shu’a, in A. V. twice Shuah (Gen xxxvin. 
2, 12) [wealth]. 

1 A Canaanite, whose daughter became 
Judah’s wife or concubine, and the mother 
of his sons, Er, Onan, and Shelah (Gen. 
xxxviil. 2, 12; 1 Chron ii. 3) 

2 An Asherite, a daughter of Heber (1 
Chron vii 32) 


Shu’ah [depression] 

A son of Abraham, by Keturah (Gen xxv. 
2), that 1s, an Arab tribe descended from 
them. doubtless the Shuhites who dwelt near 
the land of Uz (Job ii 13) Their land is 
plausibly identified with a district of the 
same name, in Assynian Suhu, on the west 
of the Euphrates, near the mouth of the 
Belich and Khabour. 

For others whose name is rendered Shuah 
in A V., see SHUA and SHUHAH. 


Shu/al (a fox or jackal] 

1. An Asherite, son of Zophah (1 Chron 
vii 36). 

2 A district near Ophrah, to the north of 
Michmash (1 Sam. xiii. 17). Exact situation 
unknown. 


Shu’ba-el. See SHEBUEL. 


Shu’hah, in A. V. Shuah [depression, a 
small pit]. 

A man of Judah (1 Chron. iv. 11). 

Shu’ham [depression or, perhaps, a pit- 
man}. 

The son of Dan, and founder of the tribal 
family (Num. xxvi. 42). Called in Gen. xlvi. 
23 Hushim. 

Shu’hite. See SHUAH. 
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Showbread Table of Herod's Temple 
From the Arch ot Titus 


Shu’lam-mite, in A V Shulamite. Shu’pham. See SHEPHUPHAM. 

A young soman mentioned in the Song Shup’pim. 
of Solomon (v1 13). In all probability the 1, A Benjamite (1 Chron. vii 12, 15); see 
name is derived from that of the town of | SHEPHUPHAM. 
Shunem The Septuagint translates it by 2 A Levite, who served as a doorkeeper 
Sounametis, 2 e Shunammite, and the town | g+ the sanctuary (1 Chron xxvi 16). The 
of Shunem was known in the time of Euse- | Hebrew text is doubtless corrupt. Perhaps 
bius as Shulem, and to-day bears the name © the name crept in from the preceding verse, 


Sdlam The form Shulammite may have | h ath a ee ennan 
been preferred to Shunammite because of ts whiehends wilh ac ry pp 


assonance with Solomon, in Hebrew Sh‘lomoh. Shur (wall, fortification ] 


1 A locality im the wilderness, south of 
Shu’math-ites [from Snnnan, garlic] : Palestine, or more exactly south of Beer- 
One of the leading families in Kuirjath- ’ . 


searim (1 Ch . BS lahai-ro1, and east of Egypt (Gen xvi 7; 
ee ‘ ee li, 53). xxv 18) It has not been identified, but was 
a nam- ° 


t . , doubtless connected with the frontier for- 
A native or inhabitant of Shunem. Abishag | tresses of Egypt It gave name to the wil- 
was one (1 Kin i 3, 15). So was the woman : 


] derness through which the Israelites marched 
whose son Elisha raised from the dead (cp 2 | for three days immediately after crossing the 
Kin. iv. 8) Red Sea (Ex. xv. 22). This waste was also 

Shu’nem [possibly, two resting places]. sometimes called the wilderness of Etham 
A town of Issachar (Josh xix. 18), opposite | (Num xxxiu. 8). 
mount Gilboa (1 Sam. xxviii. 4) The Philis- Shu’shan (to the Hebrews the name would 
tines encamped there before the battle with 


: - suggest lily]. 
Saul. The site is at Sdlam, on the western A city and royal residence in the Persian 
slope of a hill 34 mules north by east of 


empire (Neh 1 1. Esth. 1. 2), 1n the province 
Jezreel, 5 north of the western end of pie P 


of Elam, on the river Ulai (Dan. vin. 2). It 
mount Gilboa, and about 16 mules from Car- 


was also a royal treasure city (Herod. v. 49). 
mel, whither the Shunammite womap went | The place referred to in these passages is 
to find Elisha (2 Kin. iv 25). 


Susa. Ashurbanipal captured the city about 
Shu/ni [possibly, calm, quiet]. 660 B. c., and later 1t became subject to the 
A son of Gad, and founder of a tribal 


Babylonian kings. The royal family to 
family (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. xxvi. 15). 
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which Cyrus, who conquered Babylon, be- 
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longed ruled over Ansan, which appears to 
have been a district of eastern Elam. When 
Cyrus, by his military achievements, estab- 
lished the Persian empire, Susa was elevated 
to the rank of a capital of the empire, shar- 
ing this distinction with Ecbatana and Baby- 
lon. When Alexander the Great entered 
Susa, 1n 331 B Cc, 1t had in 1t immense treas- 
ures, of which he took possession. In 315 B 
c it was captured and plundered anew by 
Antigonus After this it began to decline, 
but was still defensible when the Saracens 
conquered Persia The site of the city 1s at 
Sus, 1n latitude 32° 10’ north, longitude 48° 
26” east, between the river Euleus (the Ro- 
man name for Daniel’s Ula) and the Shah- 
pur, and about 100 mules from the Persian 
Gulf. The chief ruins are found within an 
area of ahout 6000 feet long by 4500 broad, 
the circumference being about 3 miles, but 
if scattered remains be taken 1n, the 3 miles 
may become 6 or 7. They consist of a series 
of mounds, in one of which the explorers 
laid bare the ruins of a palace, doubtless that 
begun by Darius, and in which Xerxes held 
his court It seems to have been there that. 
Esther’s Ahasuerus held his feasts and his 
banquets (Esth i 2, 3,9, n 18, etc). 


Shu’shan-chites, in A V_  Susanchites 
[from Elamite Susenak, Susian]. 

Natives or inhabitants of the Persian Susa, 
the Shushan of the O T. Shushanchites 
were brought, with others, to central Pales- 
tine to supply the place of the ten tribes car- 
ried into captivity (Ezra iv 9). 


Shu’shan E’duth. See SHOSHANNIM 


Shu’the-lah. 

1. A son of Ephraim, and founder of a tri- 
bal family (Num. xxvi. 35, 36; 1 Chron 
wu 20). 

2. Another descendant of Ephraim in the 
same line (1 Chron vii. 21) 


Si’a-ha and Sia [assembly]. 

A family of Nethinim, members of which 
returned with Zerubbabel from the captivity 
(Ezra 11. 44; Neh. vii 47). 


Sib’be-cai, in A. V. twice Sibbechai (2 
Sam xxi. 18; 1Chron. xx. 4) [perhaps, en- 
tangling]. 

A Hushathite, one of David’s mighty men 
(1 Chron. xi 29). He won renown by slay- 
ing the Philistine Saph, one of the sons of 
the giant (2 Sam. xxi. 18) He commanded 
the division of the army for the eighth month 
(1 Chron. xxvii.11) He is called in 2 Sam. 
Xxili. 27 Mebunnai (q. v.). 


Sib’bo-leth. See SHIBBOLETH. 


Sib’mah, in A. V. once Shibmah (Num. 
xxxli. 38) [coolness]. 

A town assigned to Reuben (Num. xxxii. 
38; Josh. xii. 19), but which afterwards re- 
verted to Moab. It was celebrated for its 
vines (Is, xvi. 8, 9; Jer. xiviii. 32). The 
masculine form of the name is Sebam (Num. 


Xxxii 3; in A. V. Shebam). According to 
Jerome, it was situated scarcely half a mile 
from Heshbon. Not identified. Conder sug- 
gests Sina, 3 miles west by north of Heshbon. 


Sib’ra-im [perhaps, hope]. 
An unidentified place on Ezekiel’s northern 
boundary of Canaan (Ezek. xlv1.. 16). 


Sic’cuth. 

A wo1d occurring in Amos v 26, E. R. V ; 
but m A.R V and A. V. translated taber- 
nacle (cp. the word Succoth) Regarded as a 
proper name, 1t corresponds to Sakkut, a 
designation given by the Babylonians to the 
planet Saturn Another designation which 
they had for the planet was Kaiman, or 1n 
modified pronunciation Kaiwanu (cp. Chiun, 
Amos v 26, A. V. and E. R. V.). 

Si’chem. See SHECHEM 

Si’cy-on 

A Dorian town in the Peloponnesus 
(Herod vim. 43), on the gulf of Corinth, 10 
nules northwest of the city of Cormth The 
old town at the harbor was abandoned in 303 
B C, and the populace removed to the new 
town, about 2 miles inland, which occupied 
a strong natural position. The city became 
a member of the Achwan league in 251 B 
c Half a century later it began to show 
friendliness to the Romans, and continued to 
do so during the fifty years that followed ; 
andin 1468 c,on the destruction of Connth 
by the Roman general, Mummuus, it was re- 
warded with a large portion of the conquered 
territory and with the management of the 
Isthmian games. It held this distinction for 
a century, until Corinth was founded again 
and made a Roman colony. The Roman 
senate addressed the letter to Sicyon men- 
tioned in 1 Mac. xv 23, about 139 B. c 


Sid’dim [plains]. 

A valley, full of bitumen pits, in the region 
of the Salt or Dead Sea There Chedoilaoner 
defeated the king of Sodom and his alhes 
(Gen xiv. 3, 8, 10). 


Si’de. 

A maritime town of eastern Pamphylha in 
Asia Minor. It maintained close commercial 
relations with Aradus in Pheenicia, gave the 
title Sidetes to Antiochus VII., who was 
brought up in the town, and was one of the 
places to which the Roman senate sent letters 
in favor of the Jews (1 Mac. xv. 23). 


8i’don and Zidon; in A. V. usually, in R. 
V. always, Zidon in O. T.; in A. V. and R. 
V. always Sidon in N. T. [a fishery]. 

An ancient city of the Canaanites (Gen. x. 
15), on the seacoast, 22 miles north of Tyre. 
It was subject to Egypt in the 15th century 
B c. Its importance is attested by Homer, 
who often mentions Sidon, but never Tyre, 
and who uses Sidon and Sidonian as syn- 
onymous with Phenicia and Phenician. It 
was the northern limit of the Canaanites, in 
the narrow sense (Gen. x. 19). Its territory 


Sidon 


was near Zebulun (xlix. 13) and the boundary 
of Asher reached 1t (Josh. x1x. 28, where and 
in x1 81tis called Great Zidon). The tribe 
of Asher, however, failed to expel the 
Canaanite inhabitants(Judg i 31) In the 
period of the judges the Zidonians oppressed 
the Israelites (x. 12), and the latter people 
aie accused of worshiping the gods of Zidon 
(6) Of these gods, Baal, symbolizing the 
sun, was loubtless the chiet (1 Kin xvi 31); 
the principal object of worship, however, 
was Ashtoreth, a goddess of fertility (x1 5, 33; 
2 Kin xxi 13). Ethbaal, a king of Zidon, 
was the father of Jezebel (1 Kin xvi. 31). 
Tsainh predicted that it would be visited with 
yudgment which would make its inhabitants 
pass to Kittim, that 14, Cyprus ([s xxi. 12). 
It was fora time subject to the neighboring 
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B. c it opened its gates to Alexander the 
Great. From his successors it passed, in 64 
B Cc, to the Romans. People from Sidon 
came to Galilee to attend on the preaching 
of Jesus and witness his miracles (Mark ini. 
8; Luke v1 17, etc). He once visited the 
region, and probably the city (Mat. xv 21; 
Mark vii 24, 31). Herod Agrippa II. was 
highly displeased with the people of Tyre 
and Sidon, but they made peace with him 
“because their country was fed from the 
king’s country” (Acts xu 20). Paul touched 
at the port (xxvu 3). Simce N. T. times 
Sidon has seen many vicissitudes. The mod- 
ern city, called Saida, lies on the northwest- 
ern slope of a small promontory jutting out 
into the sea The ancient harbor was formed 
by a ridge of rocks parallel to the shore. It 
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Northern Harbor of Sidon 


The 1uins of a castle of the thirteenth century, on a substructure of large drafted blocks of stone which proclaim 
thei antiquity, stand on an island which is connected with the mainland by an arched bridge. 


city of Tyre (Antiq ix 14, 2). In 701 Bc, 
it subinitted to Sennacherib, king of Assyria. 
In 678 B c it was destroyed by Esarhaddon. 
Jeremiah predicted its subjugation by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon (Jer. xxvii 3, 
6) Ezekiel denounced judgment against it 
because 1t had been ‘‘a pricking brier to the 
house of Israel”? (Ezek. xxviii 21, 22). Joel 
chaiges the Zidonians and others with hav- 
ing helped to plunder Jerusalem, carrying 
off silver and gold, and selling its inhabit- 
ants for slaves (Joel iii. 4-6). About 526 B. c 
Zidon submitted to Cambyses, son of Cyrus, 
king of Persia. The Zidonians sold cedar 
timber to the Jews for the temple which 
Zerubbabel was building (Ezra ii. 7). Itre- 
volted against Artaxerxes Ochus, king of 
Persia, in 351 B. C., but was retaken and de- 
stroyed. To get rid of the Persians, in 333 
46 


was partly filled up with stones and earth 
by Fakhr ed-Din, the ruler of the Druses, in 
the seventeenth century. There is a wall 
protecting the land side of the city. The 
highest ground, which is crowned by the 
citadel, is on the southern side The city 1s 
enveloped in gardens and orchards, but has 
not much commerce; that having been 
largely diverted from it to Beirut. Its 
population has been estimated at 5000 to 
10,000. It has in and around it a few broken 
granite columns; and various sarcophagi, 
including the celebrated one of Esmunazar, 
were brought from tombs in its vicinity. 


Si-do’ni-ans, in A. V. frequently Zidoni- 
— - R. V. always so except once (Deut. 
il, 9). 


Siege. See WAR 


Signet 


Sig’net. See SEAL 2. 

Si’hon [sweeping out, a brush]. 

A king of the Amontes, whose capital was 
Heshbon. He drove the Moahites from the 
country between Heshbon and the Arnon and 
took possession of 1t (Num xx1 26-30) Five 
Midianite tribes were his vassals (Josh. x1il. 
21) When the Israelites arrived in the wil- 
derness on the southeast of the Arnon, Moses 
sent messengers to him to ask permission to 
cross his territory (Num. xxi. 21, 22; Deut. 
ii. 26). Herefused. Thereupon the Israelites 
entered his domains under the necessity of 
fighting their way to the Jordan. Sihon 
gathered his army together at Jahaz and op- 
posed the invaders, but he was defeated and 
his kingdom was taken possession of by the 
Israelites (Num xx. 21-32; Ps cxxxv. 11). 
The country thus seized was included be- 
tween the Jordan, the Jabbok, and the 
Arnon (Num. xxi. 24, 32; Deut 11 36; Judg. 
xi. 22). The camp of Israel was pitched at 
Pisgah, a secure position on the mountains 
of Abarim, nearly in the center of the con- 
quered district, preparatory to the campaign 
against Bashan (Num xxi 20; cp xxii 1; 
XxXxiii. 47). Sihon’s kingdom was afterwards 
assigned to the tribes of Reuben and Gad, 
who desired 1t because 1t afforded good pas- 
turage (Num xxxn 1-4, 33-33). 


Si’hor. See SHIHOR. 


Si’las, or uncontracted Silvanus [sylvan]. 

A distinguished member of the apostolic 
church at Jerusalem. He was sent with 
Paul to communicate the decision of the 
council held at that city to the Christians at 
Antioch (Acts xv 22, 27, 32) When Paul 
declined to take John Mark with him on the 
second missionary journey, and parted with 
Barnabas, he chose Silas as his companion 
(40), and the two were imprisoned together 
at Philippi (xvi 19, 25, 29). Silas was with 
Paul during the riot at Thessalonica (xvii. 
4), and was sent away with him to Berea, 
remaining there with Timothy after the 
apostle had been obliged to depart (14) The 
two were, however, soon directed to follow 
Paul to Athens (15). They started to join 
him, but do not seem to have come up with 
him till after his arrival at Corinth (xvi 5). 
In this city Silas was an esteemed coworker 
of Paul’s (2 Cor. i 19). The same individual 
who in The Acts is familiarly named Silas 1s 
unvaryingly called by his full name Silvanus 
in the epistles. He was associated with Paul 
and Timothy in sending the two letters to the 
Thessalonians (1 Thes i. 1; 2 Thes.i 1) He 
is probably the Silvanus who carried to its 
oe the First Epistle of Peter (1 Pet. 
vy. 12). 

Silk. 

A fine, soft thread produced by various 
species of caterpillars, and a fabric woven 
from the thread. Silk reached the markets 
of the west shortly after the conquest of 
Alexander the Great. It was known to the 
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Siloam 


Greeks as sérikon, pertaining to the Sers, a 
people of India from whom 1t was obtaimed. 
It was a choice article of merchandise (Rev. 
xvii 12), fitfor the clothing of Roman em- 
perors (Warvu 5,4) As late as the reign of 
the emperor Aurelian, A D. 270-275, unmixed 
silk goods were sold for their weight in gold. 
The fine raiment referred to in Ezek xvi. 
10, 13 by the term mesht was probably silk, 
as the rabbinical interpreters understood 
and as it 1s rendered in the E. V. Ezekiel 
doubtless saw the stuffin Babylonia A nch 
cloth 1s meant by d*meshek (Amos 1ii 12), 
which 1s commonly regarded as damask 
(an R V. rendered silken cushions). 


Sil’la [twig, basket] The meaning “ way, 
street,’’ assigned by Thenius, is obtamed by 
altering the Hebrew text. 

An unknown place near Millo (2 Kin. xii. 
20). 

Si-lo’ah, an erroneous transliteration of 
Shelah in A. V. of Neh ni. 15. See SILOAM. 


Si-lo’am [sent; specially, a sending of 
water through an aqueduct]. 

A pool at Jerusalem (John ix 7); probably 
identical with Shiloah, the waters of which 
go softly (Is. viii. 6), and the pool of Shelah, 
which was by the king’s garden (Neh 1 15). 
Josephus says that 1t was situated at the ex- 
tremity of the valley of cheesemongers, near 
a bend of the old wall beneath Ophlas, 1 e. 
Ophel (War v 4, 1 and 2). The name 1s pre- 
served in the Birket Silw4n, which occupies 
the general site of the ancient pool. Itisa 
rectangular reservoir, 58 feet long, 18 broad, 
and 19 de*p, built of masonry, the western 
side of which has considerably broken down. 
The fountain is a small upper basin ex- 
cavated in the rock. It is really the ter- 
mination of the tunnel which was cut to 
conduct the water from the fountain of the 
Virgin. From the lower reservoir, the water 
flows in a small rill across the road and 
irrigates gardens in the Kidron valley. 

In 1880 an inscription of six lines was dis- 
covered on the walls of this tunnel by a 
vouth who had entered from the Siloam end. 
It proved to be written in pure Hebrew, and 
is supposed to date from the time of Ahaz or 
Hezekiah. A portion of the first three lines 
has been destroyed by the wearing away 
of the rock, and occasionally a letter cannot 
be made out with certainty. Still the sense 
is plain. It describes how the workmen, 
who had excavated toward each other from 
the two ends of the tunnel, met It is as 
follows, as nearly as possible. ‘‘ [Behold] the 
piercing through! And this was the manner 
of the piercing through While yet [the 
miners were lifting up] the pick one toward 
another, and while there were yet three 
cubits to be [cut through, there was heard] 
the voice of each calling to the other; for 
there was a fissure (?) in the rock on the 
right hand .... And on the day of the 
piercing through, the miners smote the one 


Silvanus 
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so as to meet the other, pick against pick. 
And the water flowed from the source to the 
pool, 1200 cubits; and 100 cubits was the 
height of the rock over the head of the 
miners ” 

The tower in Siloam which fell (Luke xui. 
4) was probably one on the Ophel ridge. near 
Siloam It was not in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Silw4n, for this place dates from the 
Middle Ages 


Sil-va/nus. 


Sil’ver. 

A precious metal. Its ore was mined from 
the earth (Job xxvui. 1) and melted 1n a fur- 
nace, by which process the druss was sepa- 
rated from the richer metal (Ps x1i.6, Prov 
xvli 3; xxv.4, Ezek. xxu 22). It was ob- 
tained in Arabia (2 Chron 1x. 14; cp 1 Kin 
x. 22, 27) and Tarshish (Jer x 9; Ezek 
xxvii 12), Spain being a large producer (1 
Mac. v1. 3) It was used as a medium of 
exchange from remotest antiquity (Gen xxni 
16; xxxvli 28) The amount required was 
weighed out (Job xxvni. 15; Is. xlvi 6), for 
silver was not coined until late, among the 
Jews not until long after the exile (1 Mac. 
xv. 6), see MONEY Personal ornaments 
(Gen xxiv. 53; Ex ni 22; Song i. 11), 
crowns (Zech. vi. 11), musical mstruments, 
as trumpets (Num x 2), and household 
utensils of the wealthy, like Joseph’s drink- 
ing cup (Gen. xliv. 2) were made of silver. 
Large quantities of the metal were used in 
the tabernacle and temple for sockets (Ex 
xxv1 19), hooks, chapiters and fillets of the 
pillars (xxvu. 10; xxxvin 19), platters and 
bowls (Num. vii 13; 1 Chron xxvii 17, 
Ezra i. 9, 10), cups (2 Kin xu 13), candle- 
sticks, and tables (1 Chron. xxviii 15, 16). 
Idols and models of 1dol shrines were con- 
structed of silver (Ps. exv 4; Acts xix. 24). 


Sil’ver-ling. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Keseph, 
silver, 1n Is vil 23, which 1s elsewhere 
translated by shekel or piece of silver 


Si-mal-cu’e, in R. V. Imalcue. 

An Arabian who brought up the young 
Antiochus, son of Alexander Balas (1 Mace. 
xi 39); in Antiq x11 5,1 called Malchus 
The name doubtless contains the Arabic word 
malik, king 


- §$im’e-on, in R V of N T. Symeon, in 
imitation of a Greek form, when the persons 
are not mentioned in 0. T. (Luke im 30; 
Acts xin 1; xv 14) [hearing] 

1 The second-born son of Jacob by Leah 
(Gen. xxix. 33) In conjunction with his 
brother Levi, he massacred the Hivite in- 
habitants of Shechem on account of the 1n- 
jury done by one of their number to Dinah 
(Gen xxxiv 24-31); see DINAH. When one 
of Jacob’s sons was to be kept a prisoner in 
Egypt as security for return of the rest, 
Joseph took Simeon and bound him (xlii 24). 
The prediction of Simeon’s future by the 


See SILAS. 


dying Jacob returns to the subject of the 
massacre, and threatens Simeon as well as 
Levi that they will be scattered in Israel 
(xlix 5-7) 

2 The tribe of which Simeon, the son of 
Jacob, was the progenitor He had six sons: 
Jemuel or Nemuel, Jamin, Ohad, Jachin or 
Jarib, Zohar or Zerah, and Shaul With the 
exception of Ohad, all these founded tribal 
famihes (Gen xlvi 10; Num. xxvi. 12-14; 
1 Chron iv 24) The prince of the tribe n 
the early times of the wilderness wanderings 
was Shelumiel, son of Zurishaddai (Num. 
i 6; 1: 12, vu 36,41: x 19), and ata later 
period Shemuel, son of Ammihud (xxxiv. 
20) At the first census in the wilderness the 
tribe numbered 59,300 fighting men (i. 23; 11 
13), at the second 22,200 (xxvi 12-14). Sha- 
phat, son of Hor, was the spy from the tribe 
(x11 5). Moses, before his departure, blessed 
the tribes, but omitted to mention Simeon 
expheitly (Deut xxx1i) This omission is 
probably due to the artificial construction of 
the poem Moses wanted twelve for the 
number of the tribes He formed two groups, 
departing from the order of birth, and plac- 
ing the children of Jacob’s two wives in the 
first group and those of the two maids in the 
second 


Leah 3 Leah’s maid 1 
Rachel 3 Rachel’s maid 2 
Leah 2 Leah's maid 1 


The first group contains eight, Simeon being 
omitted, and the second group contains just 
half asmany The first group is subdivided 
into three minor groups, beginning with 
three of the elder children of Leah and 
closing with Leah’s youngest two, and having 
Rachel’s three in the center. The second 
group is made to correspond to this arrange- 
ment It begins with Leah’s firstborn hy 
her maid and closes with her second son by 
the same maid, and the two sous of Rachel 
by her maid are placed between The bless- 
ings pronounced upon these tribes are framed 
within a benediction upon all Israel (2-5, 25- 
29) The tribe of Simeon could best be omitted 
from the particular enumeration, because it 
was to be scattered in Israel (Gen xlix 5-7). 
The same punishment also awaited Levi, but 
recent deeds had partly atoned for the past 
and given the tribe of Levi a position of 
honor among the people of God. After 
Moses’ death the tmbe of Simeon was not 
assigned a self-contained territory. but was 
granted possession in the midst of Judah. 
The Simeonites, however, although not ex- 
plicitly mentioned, were not excluded from 
the blessing invoked on the tribes. They 
were included in the general benediction 
upon Israel as a whole, with which the poem 
opens and closes. The tribe of Simeon was 
one of those who stood at the foot of mount 
Gerizim to pronounce blessings (Deut. xxvii 
12). 

When the land of Canaan was distributed 


Simon 


by lot, the second lot taken at Shiloh came 
forth for the tribe of Simeon, and land was 
assigned them in the extreme south of 
Canaan, in the midst of the inheritance of 
the children of Judah (Josh. x1x. 1, 2, 9), 
and the two tribes made common cause 
against the Canaanites (Judg. 1. 1, 3, 17) 
Among the Simeonite cities were Beer-sheba, 
Ziklag, and Hormah (Josh xix. 2-9), in the 
southern part of Judah. In the reign of 
Hezekiah the Simeonites smote the people of 
Ham and the Meunim who dwelt im the 
valley of Gedor, 500 of them also slaughtered 
the Amalekites of mount Seir , 1n both cases 
occupying the territory of the vanquished 
tribes (1 Chron iv. 24-43). It is believed 
that ultimately a great part of the tribe dis- 
appeared, but 1t was recognized by Ezekiel 
in his prophecies of the future Canaan (Ezek. 
xlvin 24, 25, 33), and im the apocalyptic 
vision there were sealed 12,000 Simeonites 
(Rev. vu 7) 

3. An ancestor of Christ, who lived after 
David but before Zerubbabel (Luke 11 30) 

4, A priest of the family of Joarib, and an 
ancestor of the Maccabees (1 Mac. in 1). 

5 A righteous and devout man, to whom 
it had been revealed hy the Holy Spirit that 
he should not see death till he had seen the 
Lord’s Christ Coming into the temple when 
Joseph and Mary had just brought in the 
infant Jesus, Simeon recognized him as the 
promised Messiah, expressed his willingness 
now to depart in peace, and made a prophetic 
address to Mary with respect both to her and 
her child (Luke nu. 25-35). 

6 Simon Peter (Acts xv. 14); see PETER 

7. A Christian prophet or teacher at Anti- 
och He was surnamed Niger, black, and 
may perhaps have been of African race (Acts 
xi 1), 


8i/mon [hearing] Simon and Symeon imi- 
tate Greek modes of representing the He- 
brew name Shim‘on, Simeon. 

1 Second son of the priest Mattathias He 
was called Thassi, which may perhaps mean 
director or guide (1 Mac ii 3, in Syriac 
Tharsi). With his brothers he sympathized 
with his father 1n the revolt against the re- 
ligious intolerance of the Syrians (14). Re- 
garding him as the wisest of the sons, his 
father, when about to die, appoimted him the 
adviser of the family, but gave the military 
authority to Judas, a younger brother (65, 
66). He held a military command under 
Judas, and led a detachment of troops to the 
aid of the Jews in Galilee (v. 17, 20-28). 
After the death of Judas Jonathan was chosen 
leader. He made Simon commandant of the 
entire coast (xi. 59; xu 33, 34). When Jona- 
than was seized and held prisoner by Try- 
phon, the conduct of the war devolved on 
Simon, as the last remaining brother of the 
Maccabee family (xiii. 1-9). He at once 
completed the fortifications of Jerusalem, 
and secured possession of Joppa (10, 11). 
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When Tryphon invaded Judea, Simon dogged 
his army (20), and when Tryphon withdrew 
from the country, Simon rebuilt and pro- 
visioned the strongholds of Judea (33). He 
also allied himself with Tryphon’s rival, 
Demetrius II, and obtained from him the 
recognition of the independence of Judea, 
142 B. c (34-42). Thereupon he besieged 
and captured Gezer (43-48, 1n A V. Gaza) 
In the spring of 141 he reduced the Synan 
citadel at Jerusalem (49-52). A season of 
peace followed, durmg which Simon devoted 
his energies to internal administration and 
the encouragement of commerce and agri- 
culture (xiv 4-15) He embellished the 
family tomb at Modin, in which he had 
placed the remains of his brother Jonathan 
(xii 25-30) The Spartans and Romans re- 
newed the league with him (x1v_ 16-24; xv. 
15-24). He was acknowledged by the Jews 
as high pnest and captain and leader (x1. 
42, xiv 41, 42, 47; xv. 1, 2), and in 140B ¢, 
authorized to wear the purple (xiv 43, 44). 
Antiochus Sidetes, when on the eve of coming 
to Syria to help defend the cause of the absent 
Demetrius against Tryphon, made concessions 
to Simon, and gave him authority to coin 
money (xv 6), but afterwards becamé es- 
tranged from him, and demanded the surren- 
der of Joppa, Gezer, and the citadel at Jeru- 
salem (26-31) Simon refused, and war en- 
sued, 138-7 B c, but theSynans were worsted 
In the early spring of 135 B c, while on a 
tour of visitation to the cities of his domin- 
ion, he was treacherously murdered in the 
castle of Dok, near Jericho, by his son-in- 
law (xvi 14-16) 

2 Father of Judas Iscariot (John vi 71) 
He too bore the designation Iscanot (ibid 
and xi. 26, R V) 

3. Simon Peter (Mat x 2); see PETER 

4 Simon the Zealot, one of the twelve 
apostles (Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13), see 
CANANEZAN 

5 One of the Lord’s brethren (Mat xin 
55; Mark v1 3) ; see BRETHREN OF THE LORD 

6. A Pharisee, at whose house our J.ord 
once ate, on which occasion a woman, who 
was a sinner, anointed his feet (Luke vil 
36-50). 

7. A householder in Bethany. He had 
been a leper, and not improbably had been 
cured by Christ When our Lord was at 
meat in his house Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
anointed his feet with precious ointment 
(Mat. xxvi 6-13; Mark xiv 3-9; John xii. 
1-8). Martha served, and Lazarus was one 
of those who ate. The presence of the 
brother and two sisters, and the active part 
taken by the sisters, as well as the fact that 
Simon’s house was in the town of Lazarus 
and his sisters, makes it evident that Simon 
was a relative or intimate fnend of theirs. 
But there is no reason to believe that he was 
their father or the husband of Mary. He 
may have been the husband of Martha; see 
MARTHA. 


Simri 


8. The Cyrenian who was compelled to 
bear the cross of Christ. He was the father 
of Alexander and Rufus (Mat xxvii 32). 

9. A sorcerer (now popularly called Simon 
Magus, 7. e., Simon the magician) who s0 
amazed the people of Samaria with his arts 
that they said: ‘‘ This man 1s that power of 
God which is called Great” He was appai- 
ently converted through the instrumentality 
of Philip the evangelist, by whom he was 
baptized. Having subsequently offered to 
buy with money the privilege of conferring 
the Holy Ghost on anyone he wished by the 
imposition of hands, he was sternly rebuked 
by Peter, who declared that his heart was 
not right with God, and that he was still in 
the gall of bitterness and in the bond of 
iniquity. He took the reproof meekly, and 
begged the apostle to pray for him that none 
of the evils threatened might be allowed to 
befall him (Acts vii. 9-24) He was afraid, 
but there is no evidence that he was peni- 
tent. Ecclesiastical tradition makes Simon 
recommence his sorceries, and become the 
persistent antagonist of the apostle Peter, 
following him about from place to place and 
seeking encounters with him, but only to be 
signally defeated He is said to have helped 
to originate gnosticism. Contradictory ac- 
counts are given as to the manner of his 
death. 

10. A tanner at Joppa, in whose house 
Peter lodged (Acts 1x. 43; x. 6, 17, 32). 


Sim/ri. 


Sin, I. 

‘‘Any want of conformity unto, or trans- 
gression of any law of God, given asa rule 
to the reasonable creature ” (Rom. iii. 23; 1 
John ii. 4; Gal iii. 10-12). A sin of omis- 
sion is the neglect to do what the law of 
God commands; a sin of commission is the 
doing of anything which it forbids. See 
EVIL. 


Sin, IT. 

1. A wilderness through which the Israel- 
ites passed on their way from Elim and the 
Red Sea to Rephidim and mount Sinai (Ex. 
xvi. 1; xvii 1; Num. xxxii. 11, 12) The 
identification is disputed. The choice lies 
between Debbet er-Ramleh or plain of sand, 
in the interior of the peninsula at the foot 
of Jebel et-Tih, and the desert plain el- 
Markhah on the coast. If the latter, the Is- 
raclites on leaving it probably continued to 
journey along the coast and turned inland 
through the wady Feiran 

2. A city and stronghold of Egypt (Ezek xxx. 
15, 16). The Septuagint read Sais, which, how- 
ever, was never an important fortress The 
Vulgate renders it Pelusium, which was “‘ the 
key of Egypt,’ strongly fortified. and neces- 
sary to be captured before an army could en- 
ter Egypt from the northeast. The name 
Sin suggests Sun, the Greek Syene and mod- 
ern Assuan, at the first cataract; and the or- 


See SHIMRI. 
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Sinai 
der of enumeration of Egyptian cities, from 


south to north (16-18) Jends confirmation to 
this ‘identification. 


Si/nai, in A. V of N T twice Sina (Acts 
vil 30, 38) [perhaps, pertaining to Sin, the 
moon-god | 

A mountain, called also Horeb, at which 
the Israelites, traveling by way of Marah, 
Elim, and the Red Sea, arrived in the third 
month after their departure from Egypt (Ex. 
x1x 1). It was distant from Kadesh-barnea 
eleven days’ journey by way of mount Seir 
(Deut 1 2). A wilderness, sufficiently large 
for the camp of Israel, lay at its foot (Ex. 
x1x. 2): so close that the mountain could be 
touched (12), and yet 1ts upper part was Visi- 
ble from the camp (16, 18, 20). From this 
mountain the law of the ten commandments 
was given, and at its base the covenant was 
ratified which made the Israelites a nation 
with Jehovah as king (xx. 1-xxiv. 8). All 
the legislation contained in Ex. xx to Num. 
x. was enacted on or at the foot of mount 
Sinai, according to repeated statement (Ex. 
xxiv. 12; xxxi. 18; xxxiv. 2; Lev. 1.1; xvi. 
1; xxv.1; xxvi. 46; xxvii 34; Num 1.1; 
1x 1). The only later visit to the mount re- 
corded in Scripture is that of Elyah when 
he was threatened by Jezebel (1 Kin. xix. 8). 

Prof. Sayce would locate mount Sinai on the 
frontiers of mount Seir, but it 1s almost uni- 
versally agreed that Sinai 1s to be looked for 
in the mountains in the interior of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. Tradition in favor of 
mount Serb4l, on the wady Feiran, is trace. 
able as far back as the time of Eusebius, for 
Jebel Misa only to that of Justinian. But 
neither tradition is regarded as weighty. 
Serb4l is the more imposing of the two. It 
is a solitary, majestic mountain, 6712 feet 
high, visible from a great distance. But at 
its foot 1s no wilderness which could be called 
the wilderness of Sinai. Jebel Misa is part 
of a short ridge of granite formation, ex- 
tending about 2 miles from northwest to 
southeast. The ridge has two peaks: Ras es- 
Sufsafeh, or peak of willows, at the northern 
end with an altitude of 6540 feet; and Jebel 
Misa, the traditional Sinai, at the southern 
end rising to a height of about 7363 feet. A 
plateau at the head of the wady es-Sadad 
and almost due east of Jebel Miisa has 
been regarded by some scholars, including 
Tischendorf, as the site of the encampment 
of the Israelites, but its area is too limited 
to accommodate any considerable host. The 
base of R4s es-Sufs4feh toward the northwest 
consists of a precipitous cliff. At the bottom 
of the cliff lies the plain of er-Rahah, about 
one square mile in extent, and, with the adja- 
cent wadies esh-Sheikh and ed-Deir, entirely 
suitable fora camping ground. The biblical 
description makes it scarcely necessary, if 
not idle, to inquire whether the law was 
given from Jebel Mfisa or Ras es-Sufsifeh, 
and whether one peak or the other was 


Sinai 


known as the mount of God in distinction 
from the rest of the clump. 

The monastery of St Catharine, a convent 
of Greek monks, 1s situated on the eastern 
slope of the mountain, at the foot of Jebel 
Misa, in the wady ed-Deir, 5014 feet above 
sea level. Surrounded by massive granite 
walls, it 1s as 1t were a furtress Its founda- 
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of Jebel Katherin, 24 miles southwest of 
Jebel Mfisa. Her head and one hand are 
said to be contained 1n a marble sarcophagus 
in the chapel of the monastery. The mon- 
astery has often been destroyed and rebuilt. 
The church of the Transfiguration 1s an early 
Christian basilica with mosaics of the sev- 
enth or eighth century The oldest part of 
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Map of Mount Sinai 


tion is ascribed to the emperor Justinian in 
A. D. 527, who is said to have built 1t around 
a tower erected long before by Helena, 
mother of Constantine: but this ascription 
is probably due to confusion with the fact, 
attested by his private secretary, that Jus- 
tinian built a castle in 530 for the protection 
of the monks who dwelt in the region. The 
monastery is named after St. Catharine, who 
was tortured on the wheel and beheaded in 
Alexandria in A. D. 307, and whose body is 
said by the monks to have been carried hy 
angels from Alexandria to the lofty summit 


it is probably the chapel of the Burning 
Bush, at the back of the apse and on the 
reputed site of the event it commemorates 
Formerly between 300 and 400 monks lived 
within the convent walls; but the number 
at present does not exceed 40. In the gar- 
den are fig, orange, olive, almond, apple, and 
apricot trees, grape vines, and a few lofty 
cypresses. The library is exceedingly valu- 
able. It contains many manuscripts, pre- 
dominantly Greek and Arabic, but also manv 
others, including some written in Syriac and 
Ethiopic. Here, in 1844 and 1859, Tischen- 
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dorf found the codex Simaiticus, which dates | that gentile converts or the scattered Israel- 
from about A pD 400; see NEw TESTAMENT. | ites shall be gathered from the remotest re- 
Here also, in 1892, Mrs Lewis discovered a | gionsoftheearth. ‘“ Lo, these shall come from 
manuscript which contains the text of the | far and, lo, these from the north and from 
Old Syriac Gospels, and was probably written {| the west; and these from the land of Sinim ” 
in the fifth century; see VERSIONS (Is xhx 12) Simce the west and north 


Monastery of St. Catherine. 


Si/nim, Land of. have been mentioned; the land of Sinim is 
A country cited to illustrate the promise | not to be sought there, but in the south or 
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east. Wherever the prophet was when he 
uttered these words, his words exclude the 
Sinim of Phenicia (Gen x.17), for they were 
not a remote people. Besides this, they were 
an unimportant tribe. For the same reason, 
the people of Syene or Pelusium, or other 
Egyptian town (however the name Sin in 
Ezek. xxx. 15, 161s understood) are excluded. 
They were almost in the heart of the inhab- 
ited world, separated from the remote bounds 
of the earth by Ethiopia and Libya at least. 
Moreover, the inhabitants of none of these 
towns constituted a distinct nation; nor 
could the land of Sinim on the Nile be 
spoken of, as it is by Isaiah, unless 1t meant 
Egypt, and none of these towns was impor- 
tant enough to be employed in a designation 
for all Egypt. The chief theories are: 1. 
The expression was chosen as a designation 
of the lands south of Palestine, because in 
that direction lay the town of Sin (Pelusium), 
the wilderness of Sin (Ex. xvi 1), and mount 
Sinai. But this region was too near at hand 
to denote the remotest countries. Sheba and 
Cush, which are used to denote the utmost 
parts of the earth toward the south, lay far 
beyond. 2. The Sinim were the Shinas, who 
have dwelt from ancient times at the foot of 
the Hindu Kush mountains. 3. The most 
prevalent view is that the Chinese are meant. 
The prophet does not assert that Israelites 
were already living in China (if his words be 
restricted to a return of the exiles). They 
may have been; for the presence of Israelites 
in China is attested as early as the third cen- 
tury B.C., and it is not Known how much 
earlier they emigrated. But the people were 
scattered far and wide, and yet wider disper- 
sion was in prospect (Is. xi. 11) They should 
be recovered from the farthest bounds of 
earth where they are found. Does it seem 
strange that the name of the Chinese should 
be known in western Asia? It1s historically 
certain from the Chinese records that Chinese 
merchants visited foreign lands as early as 
the twelfth century B.c., and that foreign 
merchants entered China as early as the tenth 
century. It is probable that direct commer- 
cial relations existed between China and In- 
dia, and hence indirectly at least with the 
countries farther west Porcelain ware with 
Chinese characters written upon it has been 
discovered at Thebes in Egypt. M. Pauthier 
reports the Chinese tradition to the effect that 
in 2353 B Cc. an envoy arrived from a far 
country bringing as a present a divine tor- 
toise one thousand years old, bearing on its 
back an inscription, written in strange char- 
acters like tadpoles, briefly recounting the 
world’s history since creation. A second em- 
bassy of the people of the long-trailing robes 
arrived in 1110 B.c., and it took them a 
whole year to return to their own country 
from Siam by the seacoast. The characters 
resembling tadpoles suggest the Assyrian and 
Babylonian cuneiform script ; and long-trail- 
ing robes, which were not worn in the hot 


countries south of China, would agree with 
the theory that the embassadors were Baby- 
lonians or Assyrians. 


Si’nite. 

A Canaanite tribe, mentioned between the 
Arkite and the Arvadite (Gen. x. 17). A 
place named Sin not far from Arka was 
known to Jerome, and Strabo mentions a 
fortress called Sinna on mount Lebanon. 


Sin Of’fer-ing. See OFFERINGS. 


Si’on [elevated]. 

A name for mount Hermon (Deut. iv. 48). 

For mount Sion at Jerusalem, a different 
word in Hebrew, sce ZION. 


Siph’moth. 

A place visited by David during his wan- 
derings, to which he sent part of the spoils 
of Ziklag (1 Sam. xxx. 28; cp. 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 27). Site unknown’ A variant He- 
brew pronunciation, preferred by Baer, is 
Shiphmoth. 


Sip’pai. See SAPH. 


Si’rah [recession or effervescence]. 

A well or cistern from which Abner was 
recalled to Hebron by Joab that he might be 
murdered (2 Sam. 11 26). According to Jo- 
sephus, it was distant 20 stades from Hebron 
(Antiq. vin. 1, 5). It is probably ‘Ain Sdrah, 
14 miles northwest of Hebron. 


Sir’i-on [cuirass, coat of mail]. 
The name given by the Sidonians to mount 
Hermon (Deut. i1i. 9; Ps. xxix. 6). 


Sis’a-mai. See SISMAI. 


Sis’e-ra [battle array]. 

Commander of the army of Jabin Jabin, 
king of the Canaanites and oppressor of 
Israel, reigned at Hazor. Sisera_dwelt at 
Harosheth of the gentiles. He became a 
chief figure in a brief war. Barak urged by 
Deborah, began a struggle for freedom, 
and defeated the Canaanite army, led by 
Sisera, on the banks of the Kishon. Sisera 
fled, and sought the hospitality of Heber 
the Kenite, between whom and Jabin there 
was peace. Heber’s wife met him and invited 
him 1n, but afterwards murdered him with a 
tent pin while he slept (Judg. 1v, v.; Ps. 
Ixxxili. 9); see JAEL It is probable that 
those Nethinim who were known as the chil- 
dren of Sisera were descended from captives 
taken at this time (Ezra ii. 53; Neh. vii. 55); 
see NETHINIM. 

Sis’mai, in A. V. Sisamai. 

A man of Judah, family of Hezron, house 
of Jerahmeel (1 Chron. ii. 40). 

Sis‘trum. 

A musical instrument (2 Sam. vi. 5, R. V. 
margin), consisting of several metallic rods 
in an oval metallic frame. The rods were 
either loosely inserted or loose rings were 
hung on them, so that the instrument would 
jingle when shaken. 


Sith’ri, in A. V. Zithri [a hiding place is 
(Jehovah)]. 


Sitnah 7 


A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Uzziel (Ex. vi. 22). Zithri in A. V. of ver 21 
is a modern misprint of Zichri (q. v). The 
error has been corrected 1n some recent edi- 
tions. 


Sit’/nah [accusation, enmity (cp Satan)] 

A well dug by Isaac in the Philistine 
country, not far from Gerar; but the 1n- 
habitants of the district disputed his nght to 
it (Gen. xxvi. 21). Palmer and Drake in 
1870 found a small valley called wady Shut- 
net er-Ruheibeh. The first portion of the 
name corresponds to Sitnah, and Ruheibeh 
to Rehoboth, which was in the immediate 
vicinity of Sitnah (22). 


Si’van. 

The third month of the Babylonian and 
Jewish year (Esth vill 9), extending from 
the new moon of May to that of June. See 
YEAR 

Slave. 

Slavery existed in remote antiquity. Slaves 
were acquired: 1. By capture, especially in 
war (Num. xxxi 9; 2 Kin. v.2; War 11 4, 
1; vi. 9, 2). 2. By purchase from slave 
owners (Gen xvi 27; xxxvil. 28, 36; Ezek 
xxvui. 13; Joel iii 6, 8). 3. By birth from 
slaves owned (Gen. xvii. 12). 4 In payment 
of debt, thieves unable to make restitution 
and, though contrary to the spirit of the 
Mosaic law, a debtor or his children being 
sold as slaves (Ex. xxii. 3; 2 Kin. iv. 1; 
Neh v 5, 8; Amos ii 6: Mat xvin 25). 
5 Among the Hebrews there was also the 
voluntary sale of one’s self or one’s daughter 
on account of poverty (Ex xx1. 2, 7; Lev. 
xxv 39, 47), and reduction to slavery on ac- 
count of theft, as already mentioned 

The price of a slave varied of course ac- 
cording to circumstances. It was reckoned 
in Hebrew judicial cases as averaging 30 
shekels (Ex xxi 32). The Jewish slaves in 
Alexandria in the third century B.c brought 
about the same, 120 drachmas (Antiq. xu. 2, 
3). Joseph at seventeen years of age was 
purchased for 20 shekels (Gen. xxxvil. 28). 

Among the Hebrews the legal status of a 
Hebrew slave was very different from that 
of the slave who was not an Israelite. The 
Hebrew slave had manumission after six 
years of service, if he chose; might not be 
harshly treated, nor sent away empty on his 
release; and, if owned by a foreign sojourner 
in Israel, had the privilege of redemption at 
a price legally regulated, the moment he 
could secure the necessary money (Ex. xxi. 
2-6; Lev. xxv. 43, 47-55; Jer. xxxiv. 8-16). 
The rights of the Hebrew maid were the 
subject of further special legislation (Ex. 
xxi. 7-11). All Hebrew slaves, both those 
who had elected to remain with their mas- 
ters when the seventh year had come and 
those who had not served six years, were re- 
leased at the year of jubile (Lev. xxv. 40). 
This provision was necessitated when the 
law regarding the restoration of every man’s 
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inheritance at the jubile was enacted. The 
return of the slave to his inheritance was 
involved, whether he chose to go back to his 
master’s family afterwards or not. The slave 
also who was not an Israelite fared well 
among the Hebrews. The Mosaic law recog- 
nized that he possessed rights. He might be 
whipped or beaten, but not maimed or killed 
(Ex xx1 20, 21, 26,27; Lev. xxiv. 17, 22). 
In case a captive slave girl was taken to 
wife, she acquired new rights (Deut. xxi. 
10-14). All these nomHebrew slaves were 
regarded as members of the commonwealth 
of Israel (Gen xvii 10-14), and they were 
equal before God, participating in the re- 
ligious festivals and sacrifices (Ex. xii. 44; 
Lev xxii 11; Deut. xii. 12, 18; xvi. 11, 14), 
and enjoying the rest of the Sabbath day 
(Ex. xx. 10; xxili. 12). Another humane 
feature of the Mosaic law made Canaan an 
asylum for slaves who escaped to 1t froma 
foreign country. They were not to be sur- 
rendered, but were allowed to dwell in the 
land wherever they chose (Deut. xxin 15, 16). 
It also forbade, on pain of death, the steal- 
ing of men and the selling or holding of 
them (Ex xxi 16; Deut xxiv. 7): and there 
is no evidence that slave markets ever ex- 
isted in Isiael. The Mosaic law contrasts 
most favorably with the laws of contem- 
porary heathen nations in 1ts humanity to- 
ward slaves The intercourse between master 
and slave was often cordial (Gen xxiv.; 
Ruth in 4). The slave was regarded as enti- 
tled to justice (Job xxx1 13-15); he some- 
times inherited the property of his master 
(Gen. xv. 2, 3), and was sometimes admitted 
into the family as son-in-law (1 Chron. ii. 34, 
35). 

Christianity avoided a sudden reversal of 
established usages (1 Cor vu. 21), urged the 
slave to obey his master (Eph vi 5-8; Col. 
iii 22-25; 1 Tim vi 1, 2; 1 Pet. ii 18-21), 
and sent the runaway slave voluntarily back 
to his Christian master (Philem 10-16). But 
it also promulgated principles which im- 
proved the condition of slaves in the Roman 
empire It recognized the equality of slave 
and master in God’s sight (1 Cor. vii 21, 22; 
Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii. 11). It exhorted the 
master to treat his slaves considerately. re- 
minding him that they had rights which 
God will maintain (Eph. vi. 9; Col. iv. 1). 


Slime. See BITUMEN. 


Sling. 

A simple weapon usually consisting of a 
piece of leather, with two strings attached to 
its opposite sides and a stone inserted. It 
was whirled once or twice round the head 
and one string let go, whereby the stone was 
projected with great force. On the field of 
battle the stones were either carned in a bag 
by the slinger, or piled at his feet (1 Sam. 
xvii. 40). 

It seems to have been used in warfare by 
practically all the peoples of antiquity; by 


Smith 


the Egyptians, Syrians (1 Mac. vi. 51; ix. 
11), Assyrians, Persians (Anab iui. 3, 18), and 
in the far west by Sicilians (Herod vii. 158) 
and mercenaries in the Roman army. Among 
the Hebrews the Benjamites in the times of 


the judges and in the reign of Saul were 
noted for their skill in its use, being able to 
sling stones with the left hand (Judg. xx. 
16, 1 Chron. xu. 2) David slew Gohath 
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tools and weapons, a blacksmith (1 Sam. xiii. 
19; Is xliv. 12; liv. 16), like Tubal-cain 
(Gen. iv. 22); or one who refines and shapes 
the precious metals, a goldsmith (Is. xl. 19). 


Egyptian Smith at bis Furnace. 


The blacksmith used a charcoal furnace, bel- 
lows, tongs, anvil, and hammer (Ecclus 
XxXxvul 28). See BELLOWS. 

Smyr’na [myrrh]. 

A city of great antiquity on the western 
coast of Asia Minor It was possessed by 
the Mohan Greeks, and finally the Ioman 
Greeks adnnutted it into their confederacy. 
The Lydian king, Alyattes, destroyed it. and 
it lay waste for some 200 years, till the plan 
of rebuilding it was formed by Alexander 
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with a stone froma sling (1 Sam. xvii 48-50). 
Slingers served in the armies of Jehoram, 
Jehoshaphat, and Uzziah (2 Kin. 11. 25; 2 
Chron, xxvi. 14), and were effective as late 
as the war with the Romans (War iu. 17, 5; 
iv. 1, 3). 


Smith. 
An artificer who forges iron and brass into 


the Great, and executed by his immediate 
successors, on a new site near by. It then 
became a large and flourishing commercial 
center, retaining its importance under the 
Romans. It became a part of the province 
of Asia, organized after 133 B. c. Its church 
was the second of the seven addressed by 
John in the bovk of Revelation. It escapes 
all censure, but 1t is exhorted to remain con- 


Snail 


stant in the midst of persecution (Rev i 11; 
11. 8-11) Its bishop Polycarp suffered mar- 
tyrdom by fire, near the stadion, probably in 
A D 169 In A _ D. 178 Smyrna was de- 
stroyed by an earthyuake, but was speedily 
rebuilt Lying as it does at the extremity 
of a fine bay, in the track of trade, 1t 15 ad- 
mirably adapted for commerce, and even 
under Turkish rule remains a highly flour- 
ishing city, the largest and most important 
in Asia Minor. 


Snail. 

1 The rendering of the Hebrew Howmet, 
one prostrate on the ground (Lev. x1 30, 1n 
R V sand lizard) 

2 The rendering of the Hebrew Shabb‘lul, 
moist, slimy one (Is Iv 8&8), a genuine 
snail, especially of the shell-less family (Lam- 
acide). 


Snow. 

Snow occurs 1n the hilly country of Pales- 
tine, as at Sepphoris mn Galilee Nazareth, 
Jerusalem, Hebron (1 Mac xin 22, War i 
16, 2, 1v. 8, 3) It may be expected in 
January or February, although the winter 
often passes without it It sometimes falls 
to the depth of a foot, but seldom hes longer 
than a day On mount Lebanon it 1s found 
lingering on the heights and in the ravines 
late in the summer, and it crowns the sum- 
mit of Hermon the yeur round It 1» fie- 
quently referred to 1n Scripture as the 
standard of whiteness and the emblem of 
purity (Ps lh 7, Is 1 18, Lam iv 7, Mat. 
xxvin 3) It 1s poetically desc1ibed as stored 
by God in his treasury (Job xxxviu. 22), 
commanded by him to fall (xxxvu. 6; Ps. 
exlvil 16), and descending like wool or birds 
or a swarm of locusts (ibid ; Eeelus xlin 17) 
Its value as a source of moisture to the 
ground was recognized (Is. ly 10) Men took 
advantage of 1t in summer to cool their bev- 
erages (cp Prov xxv 13) Clean snow would 
yleld pure water for washing purposes (Job 
ix 30) 

So. 

King of Egypt whose aid against Assyria 
Hoshea king of Israel endeavored to secure 
about 724 BR C (2 Kin. xvii 4) As the He- 
brew consonants may be pronounced Seve’, 
he is commonly ideutified, and doubtless 
correctly, with Sib’e, tartan of Egypt, who 
in 720 B c in alhlance with Hanun king of 
Gaza, met Sargon king of Assyiia in battle 
at Raphia on the Mediterranean, about 20 
miles south of Gaza The allies were routed, 
Sib’e fled, Hanun was captured, and pres- 
ently Pharaoh paid tribute to Assynia. It is 
doubtful whether Sib’e was Shabako, king 
of Egypt Etymology is against the identi- 
fication At this time at least he was tartan 
rather than Pharaoh. 

Soap. 

Not the composition familiar in modern 
domestic use. The Hebrew words bor and 
borith, that which cleanses, denote an alkali. 
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It was used for washing the person (Job ix. 
30, R. V. margin, lye), for washing clothes 
(Jer il. 22° Mal iil 2),and as a flux in smelt- 
ing ores (Is i 25, R V. margin, lye). The 
Greek translators regarded it as a plant or ob- 
tained from a plant, forthey represented it by 
the Greek word poa, grass, grass-like plant. 
The root of the soapwort (Sapunaria officenalss) 
is largely used in Palestine for washing ]1n- 
ens, because 1t does not cause them to shrink. 
The employment of the alkali for smelting 
purposes indicates that 1t was in the form of 
ashes It was doubtless obtained from such 
plants as the glasswort (Salicornia fruticosa) 
and the saltwort (Salsola kalr), which are to 
this day reduced to ashes for the soda which 
they yield 


So’co and Socoh, according to the alternate 
Hebrew orthography; m A Y. variously 
spelled Socoh, Socho, Sochoh, Shocho, Sho- 
choh, Shoco [thorn, hedge of thorns]. 

1 A town 1n the Shephelah or lowland of 
Judah (Josh xv 30) Itstood on the hilly 
border of the valley of Elah, in a strong 
position isolated from the rest of the ridge 
The Philistines pitched hetween it and 
Azekah just before Goliath stood forth as 
their champion (1 Sam xy 1). It was re- 
built or refortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron 
x1 7). It was captured, with the dependent 
Villages, in the reign of Ahaz (xxv 18) 
Robison successfully identified 1t with the 
1uins of Shuweikeh, 13 miles west by south 
of Bethlehem The modern name perpetuates 
the ancient one 

2 A town in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh xv 48) Its site is found at another 
Shuweikeh, 10 miles south-southwest of 
Hebron 

It is doubtful which of the two towns is 
referred to in 1 Kin 1v 10and1Chron iv 18. 


So’di [a familiar acquaintance] 
Father of the spy from the tribe of Zebu- 
lun (Num. x11 10) 


Sod’om, in A. V. of N T once Sodoma 
(Rom. ix 29) 

One of the five cities in the plain of the 
Jordan (Gen xu. 10) When Lot separated 
from Abraham, he chose 1t for his residence, 
though even then the place was notorious for 
its wickedness (11, 12). It was plundered 
by Chedorlaomer (xiv 11), but the goods and 
captives were recovered by Abraham and 
restored (21-24). Subsequently it and at 
least three other cities of the plain were de- 
stroyed by God on account of their wicked- 
ness God probably effected his purpose by 
causing an eruption of burning asphalt and 
sulphur. Lot and his two daughters were 
spared (xix 1-29; Deut xxix. 23; Is. 1. 9, 
10, iu 9, xii 19; Jer xlix. 18;1 40; Lam 
1v. 6; Ezek. xvi 46-56; Amos iv. 11; Zeph. 
ii. 9; Mat x.15; x1. 24; Luke x. 12; xvii. 
29; Rom. 1x. 29; 2 Pet u.6; Jude 7). In 
the Apocalypse the great city of sin is spir- 
itually called Sodom and Egypt (Rev. xi. 8). 


Sodomite 


The exact site of Sodom is unknown. Two 
substantial arguments are advanced for the 


northern end. 1. From a point near Bethel, 
Abraham and Lot could see all the plain of 
Jordan (Gen. xiii. 3 with 10). Care must be 
exercised, however, in interpreting the word 
all. 2. Chedorlaomer, coming from the south, 
had smitten the Amonites of Hazezon-tamar, 
a. e., En-gedi, before he was opposed by the 
king of Sodom and his allies (xiv. 7, 8), a fact 
which seems to indicate that the meeting 
took place between En-gedi and the northern 
end of the sea. On the other hand, there are 
three weighty arguments for the southern 
end. 1. Asphalt is found in large quantities 
at the southern end of the sea only (cp. Gen. 
xiv. 10). 2. Assuming that the sea covers 
the site (cp. xiv. 3), the cities might have 
been situated at the southern end, where the 
water of the bay has a depth of from 2 to 
20 feet, but could not have been in the north- 
ern part, where the sea 1s from 600 to 1000 
feet deep. And geologically considered, only 
the southern end of the sea can be of origin 
at all recent. 3. Zoar, one of the cities (xin. 
10), lay at the southern end of the sea (War 
iv. 8, 4) 

For the vine of Sodom, see VINE OF SopOM. 


Sod’om-ite. 

A person guilty of sodomy, the unnatural 
vice of Sodom (Gen. xix. 5). The word 1s 
employed in the E V. to render the Hebrew 
Kadesh, one consecrated, a man dedicated to 
impure heathen worship (Deut. xxii. 17; in 
Job xxxvi. 14, unclean). A woman thus 
dedicated practiced uncleanness as a priestess 
in the service of Ashtoreth or Asherah in 
Canaan, of Ishtar in Babylonia (Gen. xxxvni. 
21, 22; Deut xxii 17; Hos iv. 14; in every 
case rendered harlot) Sodomy was forbid- 
den by the Mosaic law (Deut. xxiii 17); but 
sodomites were found in Judah during the 
reign of Rehoboam (1 Kin. xiv. 24); Asa and 
Jehoshaphat cut them off (xv. 12; xxii. 46); 
but others arose in their room, and Josiah, 
to rid the land of them, broke down their 
houses (2 Kin. xxiii. 7). 


So’journ-er, in A. V. and sometimes in 
R. V. Stranger. See STRANGER. 


Sol’o-mon [peaceable] 

David’s youngest son, at least by Bath- 
sheba (2 Sam. xii. 24; 1 Chron. iii. 5; and cp. 
Antiq. vii. 14, 2). He was born at Jerusalem. 
David named him Solomon, peaceable, in an- 
ticipation of the peace and quietness of his 
reign in contrast with his own stormy life 
(1 Chron. xxii. 9); but through the prophet 
Nathan he was divinely honored with the 
name Jedidiah, beloved of Jehovah (2 Sam. 
xii. 25). When David was old and feeble, 
Adonijah, one of his sons born at Hebron, 
and next to the eldest now that Amnon and 
Absalom were dead, planned to rule inde- 
pendently of his father’s sanction; but the 
design was thwarted by tbe prophet Nathan 
with the aid of Zadok the priest and Bena- 
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iah the military commander, supported by 
David’s bodyguard, Solomon was proclaimed 
king (1 Kin. i. 5-40), and the party of Adon- 
jah at once collapsed. David soon afte: wards 
died, and Solomon began his sole reign about 
the year 970 B. c., being at the time probably 
about twenty years old. Obedient to the 
dying charge of his father, he dealt out jus- 
tice to Abiathar and Shimei; and when Adon- 
ijah began anew to plot against the king, he 
put him to death and ordered the execution 
of Joab likewise, who was implicated in the 
conspiracy (ii. 1-46). The young king soon 
brought as his queen to Jerusalem Pharaoh’s 
daughter (in. 1). At that time the wor- 
ship at the sanctuary, which had heen 
broken up when the Lord forsook Shiloh, 
was still interrupted. The tabernacle was 
at Gibeon and the ark at Jerusalem. The 
people worshiped at high places. Solo- 
mon went to Gibeon to sacrifice There 
God appeared to himin a dream by might 
and bade him ask for anything hechose. He 
asked for an undeistanding heart, that he 
might be able justly to judge the people of 
God, for it was part of a king’s duty in those 
days to administer justice. Huis request was 
granted, as he soon afterwards showed by the 
skillful manner in which he disentangled 
truth from falsehood when he decided be- 
tween the two women, each of whom claimed 
the living babe as herown (1 Kin. ni 2-28, 2 
Chror.i 3-12) Twenty o1: more years later 
the Lord appeared to him again, condition- 
ally promised to continue the throne in 
Solomon’s own line, and gave him solemn 
warning (1 Kin ix. 1-10; 2Chron. vii. 12-22). 

His father had subdued the neighboring 
nations. Against Hamath only is 1t recorded 
that Solomon went to war. He was obliged 
to control that city 1n order to secure the 
northeastern portion of hisdominions Hadad 
the Edomite and Rezon of Damascus were 
hostile to Solomon, but the Hebrew monarch 
probably gave himself but httle concern 
about them. He fortified Hazor at the cross- 
ing of the upper Jordan, and built a tower 
in Lebanon, in order to hold Damascus in 
check ; and saw to 1t that the road by Edom 
to Ezion-geber was open and safe. Other- 
wise Solomon’s relations with neighboring 
kings were friendly, and he was able to 
devote himself to the organization of his 
kingdom and to the arts of peace. 

David had amassed a great store of precious 
metals for the construction of a magnificent 
temple to Jehovah. Solomon took up the 
work, and with Tyrian help finished it in 
seven years (1 Kin v, vi; 2 Chron ii.). 
Then, after furniture had been made for it, 
it was dedicated (1 Kin. vn. 13-viil 64; 2 
Chron. 1i.-vii.). Next, the monarch erected 
a palace for himself, which took thirteen 
years in building (1 Kin. vii. 1-12); see 
PALACE. He also laid out gardensand vine- 
vards 1n various parts of the country, as at 
Etam, perhaps, and at Baal-hamon (ix. 19, 
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R. V ; 2Chron. viii. 6, R V.; Ecc. ii. 5, 6; 
Song vi. 11) 

Solomon showed sagacity in government. 
He surrounded himself with eminent ofh- 
cials, among whom the son of the high priest 
held the first place (1 Kin. iv. 2-6). He main- 
tained the army at full strength. For ad- 
ministrative purposes, he divided the king- 
dom into twelve districts, entirely independ- 
ent of the old tribal limes (7-19) Nor did 
he fai] to take a promment part m the reli- 
gion of the state He led the nation in prayer 
at the dedication of the temple, and in- 
voked the divine blessing upon the assem- 
bled multitude. 

Commerce flourished in his kingdom, and 
brought wealth (1 Kin x. 14-21, 2 Chion 
ix 13, 14, 21, 27); and voyages were success- 
fully made to Ophir, and traffic was con- 
ducted with India (1 Kin. x. 22, 23 ; 2 Chron 
1x 10-22) For the protection and fostering 
of trade, he built store cities, among others 
Palnyra, mm the desert midway between 
Damascus and the Euphrates (1 Kin. 1x. 18, 
19) 

Solomon was interested in literary pursuits - 
he was a naturalist, and wrote treatises on 
plants, from the cedar that groweth on Leb- 
anon to the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall He spoke also of beasts, and of fowls, 
and of creepmg things, and of fishes (1 Kin 
iy 33) He collected and composed many 
proverbs, some of which constitute part of 
the O T , see PROVERBS. Two psalms (Ixx11 
and exxvun ) are attributed to him by their 
titles See also ECCLESIASTES and SONG OF 
SONGS 

The splendor of his court, the magnificence 
of his table, and his pomp when on excur- 
slons corresponded to his wealth and political 
power (1 Kin x. 4, 5, 21; Song 1m 7-11). 
People came from all parts to hear his wisdom 
(1 Kin iv 34; x 23-25) The report of his 
wisdom was carried even to southern Arabia, 
and the queen of Sheba journeyed to Jeru- 
salem to test it and to see his magnificence 
(1-13) 

Solomon erred in two respects. He estab- 
lished a harem, which included from first to 
last about one thousand members. Doubt- 
less not a few of these were hostages, prin- 
cesses given hin. as pledges of political amity. 
Now many of these women were foreigners 
by birth and idolatrous in their religion, and 
he allowed himself to be persuaded by them 
to erect idol shrines (1 Kin. x1 1-8). For 
this apostasy Solomon was punished The 
kingdom 1n 1ts great extent and power was 
taken from the dynasty, and only a frag- 
ment of it left to the family (9-13). The 
example of Solomon's disloyalty to Jehovah 
had direct influence 1n producing this penal 
result. Also influential to this end was the 
announcement by the prophet Ahijah to 
Jeroboam that God would rend ten tribes 
from Solomon and give them to him (28-39). 
Jeroboam became a recognized opponent of 
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the king; but not until Solomon’s son Reho- 
boam ascended the throne did Jeroboam se- 
cure a kingdom. A second, a less obvious, 
yet an important error was Solomon’s lux- 
ury, which imposed a burden on his over- 
taxed subjects, shook their loyalty to the 
throne, and sowed the seeds of future rebel- 
lion. See REHOBOAM. 

Solomon reigned forty years (1 Kin. xi. 42; 
2 Chron 1x 30, 31), dying about 931 B. c. 
The events of his hfe and reign were re- 
corded in the Book of the Acts of Solomon 
(1 Kin x1 41), the History of Nathan the 
Prophet, the Prophecy of Ahiyah the Shilo- 
nite, the Visions of Iddo the Seer (2 Chron. 
1x 29). 

Sol’o-mon’s Porch. 

A splendid colonnade, reputed to have been 
built by Solomon, on the east side of the 
temple area, on an artificial embankment 
built up from the valley of the Kaidron 
(Antigqg. xx. 9, 7, War v 5, 1) It is once 
mentioned that Chiist walked im it (John x. 
23); and the apostles were not frequently 


' there (Acts ili. 11; v 12) 


Sol’o-mon’s Serv’ants. 

Certain persons whose descendants were 
associated with the Nethinim, 390 or 392 of 
the two classes combined returning with 
Zerubhbabel from the captivity (Ezra ii. 55- 
58; Neh. vii 57-60) Some of their names 
have a foreign aspect They seem to have 
been the descendants of those Canaanites: of 
vanious tribes from whom Solomon exacted 
bond service for the sake of the temple and 
other magnificent buildings (1 Kin. v. 13-18; 
ix 21) See NETHINIM. 


Sol’o-mon’s Song. See SONG oF SONGS. 
S$0l’o-mon, Wis’dom of. See APOCRYPHA 


Son. 

1 A male child, an immediate male de- 
scendant (Gen xxvu. 1). Other prominent 
significations are: 

2, A remoter male descendant. For in- 
stance, Jehu, son of Nimshi, was really 
Nimshi’s grandson, for he was the son of 
Jehoshaphat, the son of Nimshi (cp. 2 Kin 
ix 20 with 2). The Israelites were known 
as sons or children of Israel or Jacob cen- 
turies after the death of the patriarch (Mal. 
ini 6; Lukei 16) 

3. A person received into filial relation by 
adoption or marriage (Ex. 11 10; cp. Esth. 11. 
7), or as member of a tribe by adoption or mar- 
riage into the tribe (Gen. xvii. 9-14); and 
probably a people as incorporated with 
another people by conquest. 

4. A kindly form of address used by an 
elderly man to a younger friend (1 Sam. ini. 
ue iv. 16; 2 Sam. xviii. 22; ep. Josh. vii. 

). 

do. Member of a guild or profession, as son 
of the apothecaries (Neh. iii. 8, in R. V. one), 
sons of the singers (xii. 28). Worshiper of a 
god, as the sons of Chemosh (Num. xxi. 29). 


Son of God 


6. Inhabitant of a city or country, as sons 
of Zion (Lam. iv 2), sons of Bethlehem 
(Ezra 1 21, m E V children), suns of the 
province (1, in E. V. children), sons of Javan 
(Gen. x 4). 

7. Possessor of a quality, as son of Belial 
or worthlessness (1 Sam xxv 17), son of 
strength, 2. e, a valiant man (xiv. 52), son of 
peace (Luke x. 6). 


Son of God. 

A title of the Messiah (Ps ii 7; Johni 49; 
cp. 2 Sam. vi. 14); in its deepest sense ex- 
pressive of the mysterious relation existing 
between the eternal Father and the eternal 
Son. In the Revised Version of the New 
Testament the designation Son of God 1s 
used about forty-five times, in about forty- 
four unequivocably denoting our Lord (Mat. 
iv. 3,6; xvi.16; xxvi 63, xxvii 43; Mark 
i 1), and in the remaining one character- 
izing Adam (Luke iii. 38). In John m. 18 
Christ is called the only begotten Son of God. 
Two reasons are suggested for the appella- 
tion : his eternal generation (Heb vii 3), and 
his miraculous birth by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost (Luke i. 35) As son of God, 
Christ is God with all the infinite perfections 
of the divine essence (John i. 1-14; x 30- 
38; Phil 1i 6), and 1s equal with God (John 
v. 17-25). He is subordinate in mode of 
subsistence and operation; that is, he 1s of 
the Father, is sent by the Father, and the 
Father operates through him (John iii 16, 
17; vii 42; Gal iv. 4, Heb i 2) = Ae- 
cordingly, the word son 1s not a term of 
office, but of nature. He has the same 
nature, a fact which includes equality with 
God. 

The claim was put forth by our Lord 
(Luke xxii 70; John x. 36; x1 4; xix. 7), 
and urged by the apostles (Acts ix 20; Gal. 
li. 20, ete 5 1 John m. 8; v_ 5, 10, 13, 20), 
and 1t was for maintaining it that he was 
condemned by the sanhedrin on a charge of 
blasphemy (Mat xxvi 63-66; Mark xiv. 
61-64); but the justice of his claim had been 
acknowledged on the occasion of his baptism 
by the descent upon him of the Holy Ghost, 
accompanied by an audible utterance from 
his heavenly Father (Mat iii. 16, 17; Mark 
i, 10, 11; Luke ini 22; John i. 32-34) It 
was similarly acknowledged at the transfig- 
uration (Mat. xvii. 5; Mark ix 7; Luke ix. 
35; 2 Pet 1.17). It was sustained by his 
character and by his works (John i. 14; x. 
36-338; Heb. i. 3) And he was declared to 
be the Son of God with power, according to 
the spirit of holiness by the resurrection of 
the dead (Rom. i. 4), and by his ascension 
(Heb. i. 3). 

In one passage of the O. T. the expression 
Son of God appears (Dan. iti. 25, A V), but 
the R. V. alters this to a son of the gods. 
The speaker was a Babylonian heathen. 

For the title sons of God applied to men, 
see SoNS OF GOD. 
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Son of Man. 

A person possessed of humanity in distine- 
tion from divinity and the brute nature; a 
human being, with the emphasis on human 
(Num. xxi. 19; Job xxv.6: Ps vin 4; Is. 
li. 12); see Son 7 When Daniel fell af- 
frighted on his face before the heavenly 
messenger, Gabriel addressed him as son of 
man (Dan viii 17) When Ezekiel had seen 
the vision of Jehovah and fallen upon his 
face, a voice said: ‘‘Son of man, stand upon 
thy feet”? (Ezek. ii. 1), and thenceforth the 
prophet is constantly addressed as son of 
man It was foretold (Dan vu 13, 14,R V.) 
that the hostile worldly power, represented by 
beasts, shall succumb before the Ancient of 
days, and one like toason of man, coming 
with the clouds of heaven, shall receive do- 
minion and a kingdom, that all the peoples, 
nations, and languages shall serve him, his 
dominion 1s an everlasting dominion which 
shail not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shaJl not be destroved. This figure 
seen invision, @ human being in contiast 
with the beasts that typified the kingdoms 
of the world, symbolized the saimts of God 
in their corporate aspect, to whom univeisal 
and everlasting dominion shall be given (14 
with 27) 

The title was adopted by our Lord, evi- 
dently with 1eference to Dan vn 13, 14, 27 
(ep Mat xxiv. 30; Mark xiv. 62). He 1s 
1ecorded in the gospels as having applied 1t 
to himself seventy-eight times It 1s also 
used of him by Stephen (Acts vii 56); see 
also Heb 11: 6; and Rev 1.13; xiv. 14,R V. 
margin. Christ did not choose tle title to 
assert that he had a fellow-feeling for man 
and was a brother to all men; nor did he 
employ 1t to denote that he was a mere man 
and not divine, for he constantly claimed 
divine attributes (Luke v 24). He chose a 
title which, by reason of 1ts several possible 
interpretations, until fully defined by Jesus 
himself, could not be used against him by his 
foes By 1t-—1. He identified himself with 
that human being 1n Daniel’s vision who re- 
ceives a universal and everlasting dominion 
(Dan. vu. 14; cp Mat xvi 28; xxvin 18) 
2. He identified himself with the saints of 
the Most High, regarded collectively as a 
people, which the human figure 1n the vision 
symbolized; making himself their embodi- 
ment and their 1epresentative before God 
(Dan. vu. 13, 27; cp Mat xxv. 31, 40; Mark 
x. 45 ‘a ransom for many’’; Luke xii 8, 
9) 3. Heassumed for himself the sufferings 
and the glory that should follow which were 
predicted for that human kingdom in its 
efforts to establish itself and overcome the 
world (Dan vii. 21, 22, 25; cp. Mat xvii. 22, 
23; Mark x. 45; Luke ix. 26; xvnui 31-33). 
4. He implies that he comes with the clouds 
of heaven to receive the kingdom (Dan. vii 
13; cp. Mat xxiv. 30; xxv1.64) 5. He em- 
phasized the human and humane in contrast 
with the brutal and bestial (Dan. vii. 4-9, 
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13; cp Mat. xxv. 31 with 35 and 36; Mark 
x. 45 “minister, and to give his hfe”; Luke 
xix. 10). 

Son of man and Son of God are united in 
the same person. ‘‘ Who do men say that the 
Son of man is? .. . . Simon Peter answered 
and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. And Jesusanswered and said unto 
him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah : 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed 1t unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven ” 
(Mat xvi. 13, 16, 17) “The high pnest 
said unto him, I adjure thee by the hving 
God, that thou tell us whether thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God. Jesus saith unto him, 
Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto you, 
Henceforth ye shall see the Son of man sitting 
at the mght hand of power, and coming on 
the clouds of heaven’’ (xxvi. 63, 64). 


Song. 

A poetical composition, generally brief, 
capable of being set to music and sung, 
whether or not 1t was intended for singing or 
was ever actually sung (Ex xv. 1-18; Deut. 
xxx1, 30-xxxu 44) It was often sung to 
the accompaniment of music (Ex xv 20, 21, 
Is xxxvii1 20). It might be secular or re- 
ligious (Gen xxx1 27; Num xx1 17,18; and 
Ps xen. title, exxxvii 3,4); in praise of 
men or of God (1 Sam xvin 6,7; Ps xxvm 
7); the expression of light-heartedness or 
deep emotion, the utterance of innocent 
mirth or the outcome of a bacchanalian revel 
(Ps. Ixix. 12). 


Song of Songs, The. 

The last of the five poetical books of the 
O T. 1n our present English Bible. This ar- 
rangement is derived from the Septuagint 
In the Hebrew Scriptures the Song stands 
between Job and Ruth, im the third section 
of the canon, and 1s one of the five smaller 
rolls which formed a group by themselves 
because they had come to be read on the five 
great anniversaries The Song was read on 
the eighth day of the passover festival, the 
book being allegorically interpreted with ref- 
erence to the history of the exodus. The 
Song of Solomon 1s more fully called The 
Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s (i. 1) 
The reduplication of the word song was not 
intended to denote that 1t is a collection of 
many songs, nor that 1t1s the chief one of the 
many songs of Sulumon; but 1t has super- 
lative force, like servant of servants, holy of 
holies, Lord of lords, heaven of heavens, 
vanity of vanities (Gen. ix. 25; Ex. xxv1 
33; Deut. x.17, 1 Kin vim 27; Eee. i. 2), 
and intimates that the production 1s a song 
of the highest character In the Vulgate the 
title is literally translated Cantecum Canticor- 
um, from which the name Canticles is de- 
rived. 

Several speakers take part in the dialogue 
The distinction between them is quite clear 
in the Hebrew original, because the gram- 
matical forms indicate gender. The R. V. 


marks change of speaker by space between 
the verses or sections How many prominent 
personages are there in the poem? Are there 
two, besides the daughters of Jerusalem, who 
resemble the chorus 1n a Greek play ; or are 
there three, either actually speaking or in- 
troduced in the remarks of the Shulammite 
maid? According to the latter view in its 
gencral form, the three chief speakers are a 
country maid, her rustic lover, and Solomon. 
The maid is betrothed to her country swain ; 
but she is noticed by Solomon and his compan- 
ions during some journey to the north (vi. 
10-13), brought to Jerusalem, and there, sur- 
rounded hy the women of the palace, wooed 
by the king 1n the hope of gaiming her affec- 
tions But the maid resists all enticements. 
When Solomon praises her, she responds by 
praising her rustic lover She longs for him 
by day, and dreams of him by night. She 
sustains her devotion to him by recalling his 
speeches. She 1s true to him and to her 
vows At length the parted lovers are re- 
united (vin 5-7), and she is praised by her 
brothers for resisting all allurements. 
Throughout Solomon appears in an unfavor- 
able light He attempts to persuade the maid 
to forsake her proper allegiance (vii 1-9), and 
he commits greater sin. The pvem, accord- 
ing to this view, celebrates a pure affection, 
which holds out against the temptations of a 
court, and 1s strong enough to resist the se- 
ductive arts of a king 

This interpretation, which is known as the 
shepherd hypothesis, seeks support in ex- 
pressions of the Shulammite, which are cited 
as passionate exclamations to her distant 
lover (2 4, 7, 1 16) But everything is 
much simpler in these passages themselves 
and throughout the poem, 1f the Shulam- 
mite’s avowals of love are im all cases re- 
ferred to king Solomon himself The simple 
country maid has no adequate conception of 
royal life and occupations. She thinks of the 
king, the shepherd of the people (cp Jer. 
xxi. 4), under the figure of a rustic shep- 
herd of her native hills, and she addresses 
him 1n language borrowed from the shepherd 
life familiar to her. And everywhere she 
naturally draws imagery from the pastoral 
and horticultural mountain life to which she 
was accustomed ; 

Instead of regaiding the Shulammite as a 
country girl, some interpreters, especially in 
England, see in her the daughter of Pharaoh 
whom Solomon married She is a stranger, 
dark of complexion, and a prince’s daughter 
(i. 5; vin. 1). The blackness of skin, how- 
ever, was due to sunburn (i 6), and the title 
of prince’s daughter probably does not indi- 
cate her birth, which was apparently lowly 
(ibid ; 1 9), but her present high rank to 
which she has been raised (cp. vi. 12; 1 Sam. 
ii. 8), daughter meaning female or woman in 
general (cp. Song vi. 9; 1 Sam i. 16), and the 
phrase signifying ‘‘O noble woman.” 

The Song has been regarded as a drama. 
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Few, however, have imagined that it was de- 
signed for presentation on the stage It has 
been thought to consist of four acts (Ewald 
at first, Friedrich), or of five acts containing 
from thirteen to fifteen scenes (Ewald, Bott- 
cher, and others), or of six acts with two 
scenes each (Delitzsch, Hahn)  Bossuet dis- 
cdvered seven acts, each filling a day, con- 
cluding with the Sabbath, imasmuch as the 
bridegroom on this day does not, as usual, go 
forth to his rural employments Husseveral 
days are’ 1. I-n 6, ii. 7-17; i I-v 1, v. 
2-v1. 9; vi. 10-vu 1135 vn 12-vin 3, vill 
4-14, Delitzsch’sscheme isasfollows Act 1. 
Mutual passion of the lovers (1. 2-i1 7), con- 
cluding with, ‘‘I adjure you, O daughters of 
Jerusalem.” The scene 1s laid in the palace 
of Solomon. Scene 1. Dialogue between the 
Shulammite maid and the court ladies, 
daughters of Jerusalem, at a meal (1 2-8) 
Scene 2. Enter Solomon: dialogue between 
him and the maiden, who is not yet his bride 
(9-11.7) Act 2. Mutual seeking and finding 
(un. 8-iii. 5), concluding with ‘‘Iadjure you ” 
The scene 1s the Shulammite’s country home 
Scene 1, She relates a rapturous meeting with 
Solomon (ii 8-17) Scene 2 She relates a 
dream, in which she thought she had lost her 
beloved, but found him again (11. 1-5) Act 3 
Bringing the betrothed to the capital and the 
marriage (i11 6-v 1), with the introduction, 
‘Who 1s this””’ and the conclusion, ‘ Eat, O 
friends; drink, yea, drink abundantly, O be- 
loved.” Scene 1. Procession to the palace 
(11. 6-11). Scene 2 Dialogue between Solo- 
mon and his betrothed 1n the wedding cham- 
ber (iv. 1-16) The wedding must he sup- 
posed to follow; and then v_ 1, Solomon’s 
morning greeting to his bride, and afterwards 
his exhortation tothe guests Act4 Love dis- 
dained, but regained (v 2-v1.9). Scene 1. 
Shadows fall on the married life. The Shu- 
lammite dreams of seeking her beloved, but 
finding him not (v. 2-vi.3) Scene2 She has 
found her beloved again (vi 4-9). Act5 The 
Shulammute the beautiful, but humble prin- 
cess (vi 10-viii. 4), with the introduction, 
‘“Who is she?” and the conclusion, ‘‘ I adjure 
you.’”’ Scene 1. In the royal gardens; dia- 
logue between the Shulammite and the 
daughters of Jerusalem (vi 10—-v1i. 6) Scene 
2. In the palace ; Solomon and the Shulam- 
mite alone (vn 7—-vili.4) Act6 The confirma- 
tion of love’s bond in the Shulammite’s old 
home (viii 5-14), beginning ‘“‘ Who is this?” 
Scene 1. Solomon and his bride appear in 
the presence of her kinsfolk (5-7). Scene 2. 
The Shulammite in her paternal home; dia- 
logue between her and her brothers and the 
king (8-14). 

But the opinion that the Song is a drama, 
although widely entertained in modern times 
and unobjectionable in itself, has not failed 
to meet with decided and well-founded op- 
position. The Song does not naturally con- 
form to the rules of dramatic unity. A reg- 
ular plot is not yielded by the poem itself. A 


consecutive narrative can only be made out 
by supplying connecting links of which the 
poem knows nothing. Indeed, the several 
parts have been made to tell very different 
continuous tales, according as interpreters 
have supplied this or that connecting link. 
The Song as 1t stands 1s a continuous compo- 
sition, with the love of Solomon and his bride 
for its one theme ; but the several scenes are 
grouped rather than hnked, and the tran- 
sitions are abrupt. The arrangement 1s not 
pleasing to the occidental mind, which loves 
order and logical sequence, but the structure 
of the poem is in entire harmony with orien- 
tal methods of literary composition. 

Thiee leading methods of interpretation 
have been adopted, and all still find advo- 
cates the allegorical, the literal, and the 
typical methods. The Jews, who have al- 
ways greatly prized the Song of Songs, have 
generally regarded it as a spyritual allegory 
Its sole intention was to teach God’s love for 
ancient Israel. He 1s the Lover, and it the 
being beloved. The allegorical interpreta- 
tion was introduced into the Christian 
church by Origen, a great allegorizer, carly 
in the third century, but it underwent a 
modification Christ became the Lover, and 
his church or the individual soul the he. 
loved one The details of this scheme may be 
learned from the headings of the several 
chapters in the A. V. On the hteral inter- 
pretation the poem 1s an historical tale, a 
true story of Solomon’s love for the Shulam- 
mite. The typical interpretation, to a cer- 
tain extent, harmonizes the other two. The 
pure, spontancous, mutual love of a great 
king and an humble maid was seen tu exem- 
plify the mutual affection between Jehovah 
and his people, and the story was told, not 
merely because 1t was beautiful, but chiefly 
because 1t was typical of this great religious 
truth The Song of Songs 1s thus analogous 
to Messianic psalms, which are based on the 
personal experiences or official position of 
David or Solomon, and exhibit truths re- 
garding the great king. The comparison of 
the mutual iove between the church and its 
divine head to that of a bride and a bride- 
groom frequently occurs in the N. T. (Eph. 
v. 25-33; Rev. x1x. 7-9; xxi. 9, etc.). 

Regarding the date and authorship of the 
Song, 1t will be perceived at once that the 
shepherd theory disposes of the possibilty 
that the poem proceeded from the pen of 
Solomon The king had his faults, but there 
is no reason to belheve that he was a monster 
of iniquity such as the poem, when inter- 
preted on the shepherd hypothesis, depicts 
him. The shepherd hypothesis requires 
the assumption of another and a later author 
than Solomon. Turning to the marks of 
authorship and date found in the poem, the 
title first engages attention: ‘‘The Song of 
songs, which is Solomon’s’’ (i. 1). The words 
are ambiguous, according to the Hebrew 
idiom ; they may mean either that Solomon 
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was the author of the Song (cp Hab iii. 1, 
Hebrew), or that the Song 1s about Solomon 
(cp. Is v 1, Hebrew). , The ambiguity 1s ad- 
mitted, but the probabilities unquestionably 
favor the belief that the title attributes the 
poem to Solomon. The mind of the author 
as revealed in the Song admirably comports 
with all that is known of Solomon The 
figurative language in the speeches of the 
king not merely reficcts nature, but mirrors 
the gardens of exotics of which Solomon was 
fond Extensive knowledge of all realms of 
nature, such as he possessed who spake of 
trees, from the cedar even unto the hyssop, 
and of beasts, fowl, creeping things, and 
fishes, is exhibited throughout the poem. 
And a minute and accurate picture of the 
time of Solomon is presented Aramaisms 
are urged as indicating a later date than 
Solomon But the orthography, apart from 
three words, 1s not Aramaic, and the syn- 
tactic peculiarity of the poem is confined to 
the use of a relative pronoun which occurs 
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and daughters were born unto them, that 
the sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair; and they took them 
wives of all that they chose” (Gen. v1 1, 2). 
Three interpretations have been proposed. 
The sons of God are: 1. The great and noble 
of the earth, and the daughters of men are 
women of inferior rank (Samaritan version ; 
Greek translation of Symmachus; Targums 
of Onkelos and Jonathan). 2 Angels, who 
left their first estate and took wives from 
among the children of men (Book of Enoch, 
Philo, Josephus, Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian) 3 Pious men, wor- 


' shipers of God, who were especially repre- 


among other places in the song of Deborah | 


and the history of Elisha, both of which are 
confessedly ancient Hebrew compositions, the 


former antedating the reign of Solomon by | 


several centuries Ewald and Eitzig believed 
that the poem was produced 1n the best period 
of the Hebrew language, and at a time of 
great national prospenty They attributed it 
to a poet who lived in the generation after 
Solomon, The three Aramaic forms, x‘tar, 
keep (1 6, vin 11, 12), booth, fir (a. 17), 
sthav, winter (11 11), are regarded by these 
clitics as an 1d1om mm the dialect of northern 
Palestine, and they accordingly attribute the 
song to a poet of the northern kingdom 
But, assuming that these words were cha1ac- 
teristic of the north, Solomon himself im ad- 
dressing the Shulammite maid, who was 
probably from Shunem, and in quoting her 
speeches, may have adopted these words 1n 
order to give to his poem the northern flavor. 
It 1s affirmed that pardes, orchard, park (iv. 
13), and ’appiryon, palanquin (in. 9, R V; in 
Sanscrit parydua ; others, Greek phoreton) are 
of Aryan origin, and accordingly betray the 
post-exilic date of the poem. But even if 
they are of Aryan origin, why should it be 
thought strange that a king who sent his 
ships to distant Ophir, traded with India, and 
brought to Palestine Indian goods and ob- 


jects with Aryan names, such as apes, pea- . 


cocks, algum wood, should also import the 
palanquin and retain its native name, and 
give the oriental designation to the gardens 
which he filled with oriental plants? 


Sons of God. 

Worshipers and beneficiaries of God; see 
Son 3. Such was its common Semitic meaning 
in early times. There is abundant reason to 
believe that this is its signification in the 
celebrated passage where it first appears in 
the Bible. “It came to pass, when men 
began to multiply on the face of the ground, 
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sented by the descendants of Seth They 
were attracted by the beauty of women who 
did not belong to the godly line, married with 
them, and became seculanzed (Julius Afri- 
canus, Chrysostom, Cyn! of Alexandria, 
Augustine, Jerome) The first interpretation 
has no longer any advocates’ In favor of 
the second, it is asserted that the term de- 
notes angels everywhere else in the OT. 
(Joh i 6; 11 1; xxxvi 7, ep a similar 
expression Ps. xxix 1, Ixxxix 6; R. V. 
margin; but not Dan 1i1 25); that the 
designation describes angels according to 
their nature, whereas the ordinary word for 
angels, mal’akim, messengers, refers to their 
official employment, and that this interpre- 
tation 1s confirmed by Jude 6 and 2 Pet ii. 
4 But that the term 1elates to the nature 
of angels lacks proof, 1t 1s quite as natural 
that 1t should describe angels as worshipers 
of Gud As to the passages in Jude and 
Peter, to cite them 1s begging the question, 
since exegetes pot out other 1eferences, as 
Is. xx1v. 21-23; moreover in Jude the word 
“these” in verse 7 and elsewhere does not 
refer to angels that kept not their own prin- 
eipality (verse 6, R V.), but to certain un- 
godly men (verse 4). And unless the title 
be restricted to the special fo1m which 1t has 
in the passage under discussion, 1t is not 
true that the term denotes angels in all other 
places where 1t occurs in the O T. The 
worshipers of the heathen deity Chemosh 
are called the people of Chemosh, and his 
sons and daughters (Num. xxi. 29; Jer. 
xlvi. 46). When the men of Judah, pro- 
fessed worshipers of Jehovah, took heathen 
women to wife. Judah was said to have mar- 
ried the daughter of a strange god (Mal. ii. 
11). Moses was directed to say to Pharaoh: 
“‘Thus saith the Lorp, Israel is my son. 
... . Let my son go” (Ex. iv. 22, 23). 
Other passages are: ‘‘Ye are the children 
[or sons] of the Lorp your God” (Deut. 
xiv 1). “They have dealt corruptly with 
him [Jehovah], they are not his chil- 
dren [or sons].” ‘‘Is not he [Jehovah] thy 
father?” ‘The LORD saw it, and abhorred 
them, because of the provocation of his sons 
and his daughters” (xxxii. 5, 6,19). ‘Ye 
are the sons of the living God” (Hos. i. 10). 
“When Israel was a child ....I1 
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called my son out of Egypt” (xi 1) “Bring 
my sons from far, and my daughters from 
the end of the earth; every one that is 
called by my name, and whom I have created 
for my glory” (Is. xliu.6, 7). The pious are 
the generation of God’s children (Ps. Ixx1ii. 
15), and Ephraim is his dear son (Jer xxX1. 
20). Taking a broader survey, and examin- 
ing Semitic literature other than Hebrew, 
one observes the same fact. Many a Baby- 
lonian styled himself the son of the god 
whom he worshiped and upon whom he re- 
lied for protection and care. 

Furthermore, the opinion that the title in 
Gen. v1 2 means angels is not the earliest 
view, so far as the records go. The earliest 
attested interpretation, that of the Samaritan 
version, regarded the sons of God as men; 
and later when the angelic theory arose, it 
was the opinion of a particular school among 
the Jews, while the more influential party 
in religious matters still taught that the sons 
of God were men. 

The theory that angels are meant contra- 
dicts the doctrine of Scripture concerning 
angels. Its writers nowhere countenance the 
idea that an angel could or would enter into 
marriage with a human being. They in- 
variably represent the passions of angels, 
fallen and unfallen, as spiritual, not carnal. 
The notion 1s quite foreign to Scripture that 
woman ’s beauty could arouse animal love in 
an angel 

The interpretation that the sons of God in 
Gen vi. 2 were pious people, the worshipers 
of the true God, more especially that they 
were the godly descendants of Adam through 
Seth, whose genealogy is given in Gen vy, 1s 
not only in accordance with Semitic, and 
particularly mbheal, usage of the designa- 
tion, as already shown, but it is consistent 
with the context. The sons of God are con- 
trasted with the daughters of men, that 1s, 
of other men. So Jeremiah says, ‘‘God did 
set signs in Israel and among men,” and 
the English version supplies the word other 
before men, 1n order to bring out the sense 
(Jer. xxxii. 20). Likewise the psalmist says 
that the wicked ‘‘are not in trouble as men; 
neither are they plagued like men,” and 
again the English version supplies the word 
other (Ps. Ixx1ii. 5). After the same manner 
Gen. vi. 1, 2 may be read “ When mankind 
began to multiply on the face of the ground, 
and daughters were born unto them, the sons 
of God saw the daughters of other men that 
they were fair; and they took them wives 
of all that they chose.”” The meaning of the 
writer is that when men began to increase 1n 
number, the worshipers of God so far degen- 
erated that in choosing wives for themselves 
they neglected character, and esteemed beauty 
of face and form above piety. The offspring 
of these marriages were perhaps stalwart 
and violent (4). Mixture of race in marriage 
often produces physical strength in the de- 
scendants, and lack of religion in the parents 


is apt to be reproduced inthechildren The 
intermarriage of the sons of God and the 
daughters of men was offensive in the sight 
of God. Sentence was pronounced against 
the wrongdoers (3) The penalty is not de- 
nounced on angels, who were not only 1m- 
plicated, but were the chief sinners, if the 
sons of God were angels The punishment 
is pronounced against man only. Man, not 
angels, had offended 

Sons of God everywhere in Scripture, from 
the earliest to the latest times, means the 
worshipers and beneficiaries of God, both 
among mortal and immortal beings. But the 
content of this idea did not remain the same 
through the ages. It became larger with in- 
creasing knowledge of the riches of God. 
It enlarged, for example, at the time when 
the Israelites were delivered from Egypt. 
God said . “I have seen the affliction of my 
people’? (Ex in 7), and again: “Say unto 
Pharaoh, Israel 1s my son, my firstborn; 
who 1s as dear to me,” so the following words 
imply, “as Pharaoh’s firstborn 1s to him” (iv. 
22 with 23); and again: “I will take you to 
me for a people, and I will be to you a God” 
(vi 7). Heretofore the title had emphasized 
a filial relation of men to God, their de- 
pendence upon him for protection and care, 
and their duty of reverence and ohedience 
Now God formally accepts the obhgations 
which implicitly devolve on him The con- 
tent of the title was further enlarged through 
the teaching of Jesus Christ He took truths 
already known, shed hght on them, and 
connected them with this designation He 
exhibited the fact that God is an actual 
father and that his people are actual chil- 
dren of God They are such by the new 
birth (John ii 3.5, 6. 8; ep Rev xi 11), 
begotten of God (John 1 12, 13; v. 21; and 
so Eph 11 5; Jas i 18; 1 Pet i. 23), made 
partakers of the divine nature through the 
mediation of the indwelling Spirit (John vi 
48-51; xv 4,5, and so 1 John iii 9), and 
possessing a like chaiacter with God, re- 
sembling him in holiness, love, and eleva- 
tion above the illusions of earth (1 John 11. 
9, 1v. 7; v. 4), although falling far short of 
the divine character in this life (1 8, 10). 
They have been adopted as sons (Gal. 1v 5), 
are taught by the Spirit to say Abba, Father 
(6; Rom. vii 15), and are led by the Spirit 
(14) 


Sons of the Pro’phets. 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Sooth’say-er [sayer of truth]. 

A diviner (Josh. xii. 22, with Num. xxii. 
7), one who prognosticates future events (Jer. 
xxvii. 9, R. V ,1n Hebrew ‘on*’nzm). As ren- 
dering of the Aramaic Garin, 1t denotes one 
who professed to he able to interpret dreams 
(Dan. iv. 7) and explain dark sentences (9; 
v. 11, 12), and to whom men in desperation 
resorted to obtain, if possible, the revelation 
of secrets (ii. 27). 


See PROPHETIC 


Sopater 


Sop’a-ter [of good parentage]. 

A Christian of Bercea, and one of Paul’s 
companions from Greece as far as the prov- 
ince of Asia, when the apostle was returning 
from his third missionary journey (Acts xx. 
4). He wasson of Pyrrhus (R V ). 


Soph’e-reth, in R V. of Ezra Hassoph- 
ereth, with the Hebrew article [secretariate]. 

The name, probably denoting an office, be- 
longing to a certain class of Solomon’s ser- 
vants Members of it returned from cap- 
tivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra uo 55, Neh. 
Vll 37). 

Sor’cer-er. 

One who practices sorcery, uses potions 
that derive a supposed efficacy from mag- 
ical spells, and professes to possess super- 
natural power or knowledge, gained in any 
manner, especially through the connivance 
of evil spirits (Ex vii 11; Antiq xvu 4,1; 
Life 31) Sorcerers were found in Egypt 
(Ex. vii 11), Assyria (Neh im 4), Babylonia 
(Is xlvin. 9; Dan ii 2), and other heathen 
lands (Deut xvii 10); but were strictly for- 
bidden in Israel (Ex. xxn 18; Deut xviii. 
19), and warning was uttered against their 
deception (Jer xxvii 9), and their punish- 
ment was foretold (Mic v 12; Mal im 5; 
Rev xxi 8). The Hebrew and Greek words 
for sorcerer and sorcery are sometimes ren- 
dered witch and witchcraft in the English 
versions Simon, called Magus or magician, 
and Bar-jesus were prominent sorcerers in 
apostolic history (Acts vu 9, 11: x11 6, 8) 
A sorceress, and likewise the sorcerer and the 
practicer of other forms of the black art, 
were not to be permitted to hve (Ex xxn 18: 
Ley xx 27; Deut xvni 10-12) God’s own 
attitude toward such persons and those who 
consulted them was also one of destruction 
(Lev xx 6,23; Deut xvi 12; Wisd xii 4-6). 

So’rek [a choice vine] 

A valley in which Delilah lived (Judg 
xvi 4). It 1s doubtless the wady es-Surar, 
which commences about 13 miles west, 
shghtly south, of Jerusalem, and pursues a 
tortuous course in a northwesterly direction 
toward the Meditemanean Sea Itis traversed 
by a stream which falls into the sea about 8} 
miles south of Joppa The name Sirik is 
till borne by a 1um north of the valley, 2 
miles from Zorah, Samson’s birthplace. 


So-sip’a-ter [saviour of a father]. 
A Christian who joined with Paul in send- 
ing salutations (Rom xv) 21). 


Sos’the-nes [of sound strength]. 

A ruler of the Jewish synagogue at Corinth 
when Paul was there. In the outbreak which 
Paul’s preaching excited, the crowd seized 
Sosthenes and beat him before the judgment 
seat of Gallio (Acts xvi 17, R. V.). Per- 
haps he became a Christian, for one Sosthenes 
is associated with Paul as a brother Chris- 
tian in the address to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
i 1). 
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So’tai [deviator]. 

One of the class known as Solomon’s serv- 
ants. He founded a family, members of 
which returned with Zerubbabel from cap- 
tivity ( Ezra ii.55; Neh. vi. 57). 


Sow. 

In ordinary English usage, a spirit is an 
immaterial, incorporeal being, which may or 
may not be associated with a body, as “God is 
a Spirit,” “ My spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour” (John iv 24; Lukei 47); a soul is 
@ spirit that 1s or at least has been embodied, 
as the souls of them that had been slain 
(Rev vi. 9); and a ghost is a disembodied 
spirit. 

Theologians entertain two main views as 
to the soul, and consequently as to the nature 
of man and irrational animals One is em- 
braced under the doctrine of trichotomy. 
Tnichotomists differ considerably among 
themselves: but according to the doctrine, 
in 1ts general outlines, man consists of three 
parts or essential elements, body, soul, and 
spirit (1 Thes v 23). The body is the ma- 
terial part of man’s constitution The soul, 
in Hebrew nephesh, nm Greek psuché, is the 
principle of animal life: man possesses it in 
common with the brutes ; to it belong under- 
standing, emotion, and sensibility, and it 
ceases to exist at death The spint, in He- 
brew ruah, in Greek pneuma, is the mind, the 
principle of man's rational and immortal life, 
the possessor of reason, will, and conscience. 
God created man by enlivening morganic 
matter formed into a body, and then creating 
a rational spi1it and infusing 1t (Gen ii. 7), 
and at death the dust or body returns to the 
earth as 1t was, and the smrit returns unto 
God who gave it (Eee xii 7) The soul of 
life, in Hebrew nephesh hayyah, in the in- 
stance of the animal (Gen. i. 21, 24) is only 
the animal soul, which 1s physical and ma- 
terial in its nature, and perishes with the 
body of which it is the vital principle; but 
the soul of life in the instance of man (ii 7) 
isa higher principle, the 1ational soul, which 
was inbreathed by the Creator and made in 
his image. Usually the bibheal writers do 
not distnguish the psuch@ or animal soul, 
which is the lower side of the human soul, 
from the pneuma or rational soul, the higher 
side, since they constitute one soul, psuché, in 
distinction from the body, and they are some- 
times designated m their unity by pneuma, 
and sometimes by psuché. Commonly the 
sacred writers speak of man as constituted 
of body and soul, or body and spirit, and 
not of body, soul, and spirit; but in 1 Cor. 
xv. 44, as in 1 Thes v. 23 and Heb. iv. 12, 
Paul requires the distinction between the 
animal and the rational soul for the purposes 
of his discussion, and he accordingly makes 
it. 

According to dichotomy, on the other hand, 
there are only two essential elements in the 
constitution of man: the body formed from 


Soul - 


ie dust of the earth, and the soul or prin- 

ple of life (Gen. ii 7). The soul is the 

nnciple of the whole life of whatever sub- 
>ct 1s spoken of, whether man or beast. It 

the principle of all life, physical, intel- 
ctual, moral, religious. There is not one 
ibstance, the soul, which feels and remem- 
ers, and another substance, the spirit, that 
as conscience and the knowledge of God. 
he soul of the brute is the living principle 

1 the brute: it is conscious of the impres- 

ons which are made by external objects on 

1e organs of sense belonging to the body ; 1t 

; endowed with that measure ot intelligence 

‘hich experience shows the lower animals 

) possess, but it is irrational and mortal. 

irutes perish because God does not will that 
he living principle in them should continue. 

‘he soul of man is the same in kind with 
hat of the brute, but it differs in being of a 

igher order: in addition to the attmbutes 
f sensibility, memory, and instinct, it has 
he higher powers which pertain to the in- 
‘ectual, moral, and religious life, and it 

as continued existence after the death of 
he body, not because of its inherent nature, 
ut hecause God wills to preserve it. It is 
rgued from the usage of words in Scripture 
u defense of this dualism that 1 Soul of 
ife, nephesh hayyah, means simply animate 
xistence, a bemg in which there is a living 
oul, and there 1s no authority to make it 
nean one thing in the case of a brute and 

uite another thing m the case ofa man 2 
“he Bible does not ascribe to beasts a psuché 
nly, and both a psuché and pneuma to man 
‘he living principle in brutes is called spinit, 
uah, as well as soul, nephesh, psuché. ‘Who 
.noweth the spirit of man whether it goeth 
ipward, and the spirit of the beast whether 
t goeth downward to the carth?” (Eee. m 
‘1; cp 19, R V margin; Gen. vii. 15) 3. 
Vo distinction is observed in the use of the 
vords soul and spirit The souls of them 
hat were slain for the word of God are in 
leaven (Rev. vi 9; xx 4), and likewise the 
pirits of just men made perfect (Heb xii. 
13). 

Trichotomists quote 1 Thes v.23 “TheGod 
»f peace himself sanctify you wholly , and may 
‘our spirit and soul and body be preserved 
mtire, Without blame at the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (cp Heb. iv. 12), as evi- 
Jence that Paul distinguishes the animal 
soul from the rational spimt. But dichoto- 
mists reply that Paul’s language 1s quite 
analogous to that employed in the command, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength” 
(Mark x1i. 30; cp. Luke i. 46, 47). The in- 
tention in the demand for love, and in the 
prayer for preservation, is simply to lay 
stress on the whole man, and the description 
ils accordingly plethoric. As heart, soul, 
strength, and mind are not so many essential 
elements in man’s constitution, so there is 
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no proof that body, soul, and spirit are. The 
main passage relied upon to support the tri- 
chotomist position 1s 1 Cor xv. 44: “It is 
sown a natural body; it 1s raised a spiritual 
body. If there is a natural body, there is 
also a spiritual body ” ‘Trichotomists inter- 
pret the soma psuchikon or natural body as 
one marked by the qualities of the psuché or 
animal soul; namely, by physical appetites 
and passions, such as hunger, thirst, and 
sexual appetite. These are founded in “flesh 
and blood,” or that material substance of 
which the present human body is composed. 
The resurrection, or spiritual body, on the 
other hand, will be marked by the qualities 
of the pneuma or rational soul. It will not 
be composed of flesh and blood, but of a sub- 
stance which 1s more like the rational than 
the animal soul. There is, however, another 
interpretation, not only in harmony with 
the doctrine of the dual constitution of man, 
but in accord with the general usage of the 
words psuchikos and pneumatkos, natural and 
spiritual. The resurrection body of the re- 
deemed will not be marked by the qualities 
of ordinary animal life, mght and proper 
though that life is, but the resurrection body 
will be opposed to everything carnal, and 
will be characterized by the quafities which 
belong to the Spirit-led man. This appears 
from a study of the words. In established 
usage among the Greeks psuché was the com- 
mon word for the vital principle; which, 
however, might be thought of as a disem- 
bodied soul, the immortal part of man, and 
the organ of thought and judgment (Herod 
ii 123; v 124; Plato, Tim x, 2 e,» 30), 
hence psuchikos referred primarily to the 
ordinary animal life, and is so used by 
Paul, James, and Jude (1 Cor ii 14; Jas 
iii 15; Jude 19). Pnewmatikos, on the 
other hand, almost exclusively has refer- 
ence in Scripture to the Pneuma ‘agion, the 
Holy Spirit. It is opposed to carnal and 
fleshly, to human nature deprived of the 
Spirit of God; it refers to possession and 
control by the Holy Spirit as contrasted with 
the domination of the flesh (1 Cor 111 1); 1t 
denotes what is effected by the Spint and 
pertains to the Spirit (Rom. i. 11; 1 Cor. ii. 
13, xii. 1). Hence a spiritual body, con- 
trasted with a natural body, is a body not 
only free from fleshly lusts, but elevated 
above the physical passions and appetites 
which are natural to man (Mat. xxii 30), in 
vital union with the Spi:t of God, and 
marked by the qualities which characterize 
the Spirit-led man. 


South, The. See NEGEB. 
South Ra’moth. See RamMaAH 6. 
Sow. See SwINE. 


Sow’er and Sow’ing. 

Sowing began with the rain of October; 
sev YEAR. The seed was required to be 
ceremonially clean (Lev. xi. 37, 38). The 


Spain 


sower held the vessel containing the seed in 
the left hand, and scattered the seed with 
his right; see illustration, article PLow. 
When the soil was favorable. he seems some- 
times to have cast in front of the plow, which 
then served the purpose of a harrow to cover 
the seed. Wheat was best sown, it was 
thought, in rows (Is xxvni 25,R V). The 
sowing of mixed seed was forbidden (Lev. 
xix.19; Deut xxii. 9), as being contrary to 
nature as established by the Creator ; but the 
planting of several kinds of seeds in different 
sections of the same field was permitted. 


Spain. 

The well-known country in the south- 
western portion of Europe Its mines yielded 
gold and silver (1 Mac. vui 3). Paul desired 
to visit it (Rom. xv. 24, 28), and probably 
carried out his intention, for Clement of 
Rone, writing from Italy about A Db 96, says 
that Paul “ reached the bounds of the west,”’ 
and the Muratorian fiagment, wiitten about 
A p 170, states expheitly that he went to 
Spain This visit must have taken place 
after Paul's 1:mprisonment at Rome which 1s 
recorded in The Acts. See TARSHISH 


Spar’row. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Srppor, 
chirper, in Ps lxxxiv 3; cn 7; and R. V. 
of Prov xxvi. 2, The word 1s more fre- 
quently translated bird ; n fact, it 1s often 
employed as a general term for bird or fowl 
(Ps vui. 8, exlvin 10; Ezek xvu 23) = It 
may be a bird of prey (Jer xn 9; Ezek. 
xxx1x. 17), such as the raven and crow, 
which are passerine birds, although they 
feed on carrion, or 1t may be a bird cere- 
monially clean, and large enough to be eaten 
as food (Lev. xiv 4; Neh v. 18). It may 
live in the mountains or in the town (Ps x1. 
1; Ixxxiv. 3), and may build its nest in trees 
or on the ground or about human habita- 
tions (Deut xxn 6; Ps lxxxiv 3). The 
term includes doves and pigeons (Gen xv 9, 
10), and the etymology indicates that in the 
first instance 1t designates chirping birds, 
like the sparrow and the finch. 

In the N. T spariow is the rendering of 
the Greek Strouthion, which denotes any 
small bird, especially one of the sparrow 
kind It was sold and eaten (Mat. x 29; 
Luke xi 6, 7). 

The house sparrow (Passer domesticus), 
familiarly known as the English sparrow, is 
found through Europe, northern Africa, and 
western Asia, and is common in the coast 
towns of Palestine Two species of southern 
Europe, closely allied to 1t, the Italian spar- 
row (Passer italiz) and the marsh sparrow 
(Passer hispaniolensis), also occur, the latter 
chiefly in the Jordan valley, where it breeds 
in vast numbers in the thorn trees The 
tree sparrow (Passer montanus) 1s a near rela- 
tive of the house sparrow, and perhaps in 
Palestine should not be separated from it; 
but the sparrows which frequent the sacred 
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precincts on the temple hill and are common 
on the mount of Olives have sometimes been 
spoken of by writers of authority as tree 
sparrows. Another sparrow (Passer moabit- 
wus) is found in the vicinity of the Dead 
Sea, but is rare. The rock or foolish sparrow 
(Petroma stulta) is common on the central 
ridge of Palestine. It never resorts to in- 
habited dwellings. Thomson says that a 
sparrow which has lost its mate is often seen 
sitting alone on the housetop, lamenting its 
fate (cp Ps cil. 7). Tristram is inclined to 
see In this passage a reference to the blue 
thrush (Monticola cyanus), a solitary bird 
which perches on the housetop, uttering 
meanwhile 4 monotonous and plaintive note. 

Spar’tans. 

Inhabitants of the celebrated city of 
Sparta in Gieece. It was known also as 
Lacedemon Jonathan Maccabeus refers to 
an ancient friendship which existed between 
the Spartans and the Jews in the days of 
king Anius and the high priest Onias, about 
300 B c (1 Mace. x1i 7, 19-23; in A. V. Lace- 
demonians); and he sent letters to them, 
when he sent an embassy to Rome, to renew 
the fnendship with them (2, 5). Jonathan 
did not live to hear their answer, but Simon 
received cordial letters from them (xiv. 16, 
20-23) 

Spear. 

The spear, called in Hebrew h*nith, con- 
sisted of a metallic head on a shaft (1 Sam, 
xii. 19; xvn 7; Is 11 4). It could be car- 
ried in the hand, stuck in the ground when 
not wanted , and though used for thrusting, 
could be hurled (1 Sam. xvii. 10, in A. V. 
javelin; xxvi 7, 8; 2 Sam. i 23; John xix 
34) 

A long spear, the Arab rumh, was used 
(Judg v 8; 1Chron xii 8, 24; Neh iv 13; 
Jer xlvi. 4) It was called romah by the 
Hebrews, and was used for thrusting (Num. 
xxv 7.8, R.V), not for throwing In RV, 
it is once rendered lance (1 Kin. xviii. 28), 
in A. V. of 1611 lancer, later corrupted into 
lancet 

Spear’men. 

The rendering of the Greek Deziolabos or, 
as in the Alexandrian manuscript, Dezzobolos 
in Acts xxii. 23, a body of troops distin- 
guished from the legionary soldiers and the 
cavalry. In the only other passage where 
the word occurs, which is late, they are 
distinguished from archers and targeteers. 
Evidently they were lhght-armed soldiers 
who carried a weapon in the right hand. 

Spelt. 

The revised rendering of the Hebrew Kus- 
semeth (Ex ix. 32 and Is xxviii. 25, in A. V. 
rye; Ezek. iv. 9,in A. V fitches). Spelt is 
an inferior kind of wheat, the chaff of 
which slightly adheres to the grain. It was 
sown in Egypt, springing up after the barley 


(Ex. 1x. 32). The Egyptians made their 
proed af at (Harnad vi BAR OY, Rwa ica 


Spice 


northern plant, and is not grown in Egypt 
and Palestine. 

Spice. 

1. The rendering of the Hebrew Bosem and 
its plural B’samem, which are used generically 
for fragrant stuff, spice, spicery (Ex. xxv. 6 
with xxx. 23, 24; 1 Kin. x. 10, Song iv 10, 
14). Spice is a vegetable substance possess- 
ing aromatic and pungent qualities (Song 1v. 
16). The chief spices were myrrh, cinna- 
mon, calamus, and cassia or costus (Ex xxx. 
23, 24). Southern Arabia was the great, but 
not exclusive, producer of them (1 Kin. x. 2; 
Ezek. xxvii. 22). Bosem in Song v. 13; vi. 
2, aud basam in v. 1, are probably applied 
specifically to balsam or balm of Gilead (R. 
V. margin). 

2. Neko’th (Gen. xxxvii 25; xliii 11) is 
probably a specific term for tragacanth or 
storax (R. V. margin) <A form of this word 
is perhaps used in 2 Kin. xx. 13; Is xxx1x. 
2 for spices in general. 

3. Sammum, fragrant odors, were aromatac 
substances used in the preparation of incense 
(Ex. xxx. 7). Three are specified : stacte or 
opobalsamum, onycha, and galbanum (34) 

4. The rendering of the Greek Aroma, a 
generic term (Mark xvi. 1), including myrrh 
and aloes (John x1x. 40), 


Spice Mer’chant. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Rokel in 1 
Kin x. 15. It means simply, as the R V. 
makes it, a merchant; and A. V. renders it 
s0 elsewhere, e. g. Ezek. xxvii. 13. 

Spi’der 

An animal of the class Arachnida, called 
in Hebrew ‘akkabish. It weaves a web (Job 
viii. 14; Is. lix.5). The number of species 
in Palestine amounts to 600 or 700 In 
A. V. spider is the rendering of the Hebrew 
Stmamith, poisonous thing (Prov. xxx. 28, n 
R. V. lizard). 


Spike’nard. 

A fragrant plant, in Hebrew nerd (Song iv. 
13, 14), from which an aromatic ointment 
was made, called nardos in Greek (Maik xiv. 
3). It is believed to be Nardostachys jata- 
mansi, a plant of the Valerian family, with fra- 
grant roots, growing 1n the Himalaya Moun- 
tains at an elevation of 11,000 to 17,000 feet. 
It was used by the Hindus as a medicine and 
perfume from remote antiquity, and was early 
an article of commerce. The long distance 
which 1t had to be brought to Palestine ren- 
dered 1t on its arrival very precious. The 
alabaster cruse of it, which was poured over 
the head of Jesus, was worth 300 denari 
(Mark xiv 3, 5) Accoiding to Pliny, the 
ointment varied in price from 25 to 300 and 
even 400 denarii a pound, according to 
the quality (Hist. Nat. xu, 26; xu. 2, 4). 
In Mark xiv 3; John xii 3 (see R. V. mar- 
gin), the spikenard 1s described by the 
Greek adjective pistekos, a variant of prstos, 
genuine, or of pistos, liquid. Some inter- 
preters, however, think that the adjective 
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Spikenard (Mai dostachys yatamanse) 


denotes the place where this variety was ob- 
tained. 

Spin/ning. 

Spinning was the work of the women (Ex. 
xxxv 25) The wheel was unknown, and 
spinning was done by hand Daistaff and 
spindle were used (Prov xxxi 19). The 
flax or wool was wound on the distaff, which 
was held under the arm or stuck upright in 
the ground, and the thread was drawn out 
by hand To the end of this thread the 
spindle, with a circular rim to steady it 
when revolving, was attached and by rotating 
it the spinner twisted the thread. See illus- 
tration, article WEAVING 


Spir’it. See Sou, and Hoty GuHost. 
Spring. See FOUNTAIN. 


Sta’chys [an ear of grain]. 

A Christian at Rome to whom the apostle 
Paul sent a salutation (Rom. xvi. 9). 

Stac’te. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Nataph, a 
drop It denotes a sweet spice, which was 
used for incense (Ex xxx. 34; cp Ecclus. 
xxiv. 15). The Septuagint interprets nataph 
by stakté, which likewise signifies a drop or 
exudation, and was employed for the oil 
which trickles from fresh myrrh or cinna- 
mon. It1s believed, however, that nataph is 
the gum of the storax tree, or else opobal- 
samtum (R. V. margin). 

The storax (Styrac officnalis) 1s a resinous 
shrub or small tree, from 10 to 20 feet high, 
with flowers resembling those of the orange 
in color, size, and fragrance, and mostly 
growing in spikes of four or five. The tree 


Star 
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is very showy when in bloom _ It is native 
in Asia Minor and Syna, and abounds in 


Stacte (Sty ar officinalis’ 


Galilee The officinal storax is the imspis- 
sated juice of the bark; 1t 1s used medici- 
nally as an expectorant, and also im per- 
fumery The lquid storax of commerce 1s 
the product of an entuely different plant. 

Opobalsamum (R V margin) Is a resinous 
juice, also called balm and balm of Gilead 
(q v) 


Star. ° 

The number of the stars and their grouping 
in constellations early attracted man’s atten- 
tion (Gen. xx 17; ls xmi 10). Orion, 
Pleiades, the Bear, the zodiac were pointed 
out (Job ix 9; xxxviu 31, 32), planets were 
known and named (2 Kin xxm 095_ see 
BABYLONIA, CHIUN, JLUCIFER), perhaps 
meteors or comets are referred to (Jude 13), 
the position of certain stars served as dates 
(Antiq xin 8, 2),and in Egvpt the succes- 
sive rising of thirty-six constellations marked 
off an equal number of ten-day periods in 
the vear; see WEEK ‘The stats were recog- 
nized in Israel as the handiwork of God 
(Gen. 1 16; Ps viii 3), and as under his 
control (Is xin 10; Jer. xxxi. 35). 

But among the heathen and the degenerate 
Israelites the stars became objects of wor- 
ship (Deut 1v 19, 2 Kin xvu 16); altars 
were reared, and incense was burnt to them 
(xxi 5, xxiii 5). They were believed to 
exercise influence, not only in the ordinary 
economy of nature (cp Job xxxvil 31, A 
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V.), but also over the affairs of men. This 
beliet was widespread among the heathen. 
Deborah may perhaps be subsidizing a phrase 
of current speech, In which a remmiscence 
of heathen notions lingers, when she poeti- 
cally deseribes the stars from their courses 
fighting against Sisera (Judg v. 20); but 
Bertheau 1s probably correct m understand- 
ing her to speak poetically of divine assist- 
ance (1v 15), asif heaven or, to use her own 
words, as 1f the stars, forsaking their usual 
orbits, had fought against Sisera (cp. Ps. 
xvui 9) A reference has also been seen in 
her words to a providential storm which dis- 
comfited the Canaanites, and ver 21 and 
Josephus (Antig. v 5, 4) are cited in con- 
firmation: but Josephus probably deduces 
this storm from the analogy of Josh x 10, 
11 and 1 Sam vii. 10. The stars were also 
supposed by the heathen to portend coming 
events, and they were observed with a view 
to prognostication (Is. xlvu. 13) See As- 
TROLOGERS. J DD 

Several stars mentioned in the N. T. re- 
quire particular notice : 

1. The day-star (2 Pet i. 19) is probably a 
figurative description of the signs immedi- 
ately preceding the second advent Others 
understand it as the Spuit’s Ulumination of 
the beheve1’s heart 

2 The morning star (Rev ii 28): the 
bright. the morning star (xxn 16, R. V) 
Both these phrases are prohably designations 
of Christ as the herald to his people of the 
eternal day See LUCIFER 

3 The star of the wise men; see MAGI 
The usual view has been that this was a 
purely supernatural phenomenon, a starlike 
object which appeated to the Magi in their 
eastern sky, and suggested to them, perhaps 
thiongh their acqualtance with the proph- 
ecy of Balaam (Num xxiv 17) or other pre- 
dictions, that the king of the Jews was born, 
and which afterwards reappeared, as they 
journeyed from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and 
guided them on their way until it rested over 
the house 1n which Jesus was. Otheis, how- 
ever, consider if a natural phenomenon provi- 
dentially used to direct the Magi. In Dec., 
1603, the astronomer Kepler noted a con- 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn, joined in 
March, 1604, by Mars, and in Oct, 1604, by 
a brillant new star, which gradually faded 
and vanished m Feb , 1606 Kepler calcu- 
lated that the planets were in conjunction in 
7 and 68 c, and, supposing that the new 
or variable star had followed the conjunction 
then as it did in 1604, believed 1t to be the 
star of the Magi. Others have identified the 
Magi’s star with the planetary conjunction 
itself, and the calculations of Kepler have 
been corrected by Ideler, Pritchard, and 
Encke, with the result that we know that in 
7 B c. there were three conjunctions of 
Jupiter and Saturn, in May, September, and 
December. Hence, 1t has been supposed that 
the Magi saw the heavenly spectacle in May ; 
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Stephen 


connected it, through their astrology and 
knowledge of Hebrew prophecy and expecta- 
tion, with the birth of a Jewish king, and, 
when going from Jerusalem to Bethlehem in 
December, saw again the conjunction over- 
head. But the word star can hardly meanacon- 
junction, and this view would place Christ’s 
birth earlier than other considerations war- 
rant. If we can believe that Kepler’s vanable 
star followed the conjunction, as he supposed, 
it would answer the conditions better than 
the conjunction itself. It 1s on some accounts 
more probable that the event was a natural 
rather than asupernatural phenomenon The 
Magi were doubtless astrologers, and would 
attach special ideas to the positions and vari- 
ations of the stars The star did not go be- 
fore them to Judea, but only, after its reap- 
pearance, did 1t seem to lead them from Je- 
rusalem to Bethlehem. On the other hand, 
many think that Mat. i 9 cannot fairly be 
understood of anything but a supernatuial 
phenomenon, nor can the astronomical cal- 
culations above described safely be held to 
have identified the star, even 1f1t be regarded 
as a natural object. G T.P. 


Sta’ter. See Money. 


Steel. 

A modified form of iron, resulting 1n elas- 
ticity and hardness. The earhest known and 
simplest method of reducing tron from its 
ore was capable of yielding steel. The Cha- 
lybes in Pontus were celebrated for hardening 
iron, and their name was used by the Greeks 
for steel Steel seems to have been used in 
ancient Egypt. Comparison with Syniac 
pal’da’, as well as the context, suggests that 
the Hebrew word paldah in Nah ii. 3 means 
steel (R. V., in A. V. torches) 

Where steel occurs in A. V., brass is cor- 
rectly substituted in R. V. 


Steph’a-nas [crowned]. 

A Christian convert at Corinth. His house- 
hold was the first fruit of Paul’s labors in the 
province of Achaia. The apostle himself 
baptized its members, and they set themselves 
to minister unto the saints. Stephanas also 
visited the apostle, bringing him aid, and 
was with him when the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians was penned (1 Cor. i. 16; xvi. 
15, 17). 

Ste’phen [a wreath or crown]. 

The first Christian martyr. He is first 
mentioned as first in the list of the seven 
men chosen by the Jerusalem Christians, at 
the suggestion of the apostles, to superintend 
the distribution of the church’s alms (Acts vi 
5) Since the appointment of these seven 
men, usually regarded as the first deacons, 
arose from the complaints made by the 
Greek-speaking or Hellenistic Jewish Chris- 
tians that their widows were neglected in 
the daily ministration, and since Stephen 1s 
itself a Greek name, and since the subsequent 
persecution of Stephen arose among the 
Greek-speaking Jews of Jerusalem, it i 


probable that Stephen himself was a Helicn- 
ist, and perhaps had come from abroad. He 
was a notable man; full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost (5), who, after his appointment, 
became more than ever conspicuous as a 
preacher and worker of miracles (8). His 
activity occasioned for the first time oppo- 
sition to the church among the foreign 
Jews, who had synagogues in Jerusalem. 
The trouble originated particularly in the 
synagogue of the Libertines (or freedmen) 
and Cyrenians and Alexandrians, with 
whom united certain Jews from Cilicia 
and Asia (9). These charged Stephen with 
blaspheming Moses and God, and, more es- 
pecially. with declaring that Jesus would 
destroy the temple and change the customs 
derived from Moses (11-14). Luke states 
that the witnesses produced against Stephen 
were suborned and false, as those against 
Christ had been; but Stephen must have 
said something which could be thus perverted 
He was brought before the sanhedrin, and 
from his defense, reported 1n Acts vil 2-53, 
we can understand his position He first re- 
cited God's early choice and guidance of the 
patriarchs (2-22), apparently to bring out the 
fact that God from the beginning had been 
leading Israel to a definite goal; then, con- 
tinuimg the history, he showed that the He- 
brews had repeatedly resisted God's purpose 
with them, both 1n the days of Moses and 
subsequently (23-43), and had failed to see 
the temporary and typical character of both 
tabernacle and temple (44-50) Then, sud 
denly stopping his argument he bitterly 
charged them with resisting, as their fathers 
had done, the Holy Ghost, with having 
slain the Christ as their fathers had slau 
the prophets, and with failing to keep 1 
reality their own law (51-53). At thi: 
point the hsteners gnashed upon him witl 
their teeth and prepared to rush upon him 
A vision was given him of the Son of mai 
standing (as though to receive him) at the 
right hand of God; and, when he declare 
it, they seized him, cast him out of the city 
and stoned him It was not lawful for then 
to put anyone to death without permissio1 
from the Romans, but the martyrdom wa 
evidently the result of an uncontrollable out 
break The speech and death of Stephe 
mark the transition of Christianity from 1t 
earliest Jewish form to 1ts extension amon: 
the gentiles. Peter preached Christianitv a 
the fulfillment of prophecy , Stephen preacher 
it as the goal of Hebrew history. Yet whil 
Stephen declared that Christianity could no 
be limited by Judaism, he did not set forth 
hke Paul afterwards, its gentile mission 0 
its deliverance, by the doctrine of salvatio1 
by faith alone, from its Jewish environment 
He marks, therefore, the transition fro. 
Jewish to gentile Christianity. Moreovei 
the persecution which followed his martyi 
dom led to the dispersion of ,the disciple: 
and so in fact to the carrying of the gospe 
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to the Samaritans and then to the gentiles 
Stephen’s personal character also was very 
beautiful As a man he was ‘‘full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost” (vi. 5); as a preacher, 
“full of faith and power’”’ (8); before the 
council, his enemies ‘‘ saw his face as it had 
been the face of an angel” (15) ; and his last 
words wee: “ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge ’’ (v1 60). 

The inspiration of Stephen, so far as his 
recorded speech 1s concerned, is a disputed 
question. He is said (vii 55) to have been 
“full of the Holy Ghost,” but some of his 
historical statements are thought by many 
not to harmonize with theO T Others hold 
that they can be harmonized, or at least 
might be if we knew all the facts E:ther 
view can be adjusted to the doctrine of 1n- 
spiration, since the phrase ‘full of the Holy 
Ghost” need not mean ‘ inspired” in the 
technical sense (see Acts v1 3; Eph v 18), 
and since the inspiration of Luke merely 
guarantees the correctness of his report of 
what Stephen said, not the correctness of 
Stephen’s utterances themselves GT P 


Stocks. 

An instrument of punishment, called in 
Hehrew sad, consisting of a wooden frame, 
hence called zu/on in Greek, in which the 
feet were put and firmly held (Job xi 27, 
xxxii1 11; Acts xv1 24) The prisoner sat 
meanwhile. <A special form of the apparatus, 
apparently, was called in Hebrew mahpeketh, 
turning, torsion, because the body was forced 
into an unnatural position (2 Chron. xvi 10, 
R. V. margin; Jer xx 2) It included 
shackles or rather a collar; at least these could 
be used on the prisoner at the same time 
(xxix. 26, R V ), so that his neck, arms, and 
legs could all be held fast together. 


Sto’ics (Greek storkos, pertaining to the 
porch] 

A sect of philosophers, one of two which 
Paul encountered at Athens (Acts xvn 18) 
Their founder was Zeno of Citium in Cyprus, 
who must not be confounded with an earher 
philosopher, Zeno of Elea, in Italy. The 
Cyprian Zeno was born, it is believed, be- 
tween 357 and 352 B C, and died between 
263 and 259, having lived little short of a 
century. Removing from his native place to 
Athens, he taught for about fifty-eight years 


in a stoa, or porch, on the public market, 


place. Hus doctrine was essentially panthe- 
istic The Stoics distinguished matter and 
force as the ultimate principles in the uni- 
verse ; and the force working everywhere 
they called reason, providence, God, and re- 
garded it as conscious and thinking, yet de- 
pendent and impersonal, a breath or a fire 
which forms, permeates, and vivifies all 
things, and which 1n accordance with inex- 
orable necessity calls beings and worlds into 
existence and destroys them again, so that 
at the end of a cosmical period the universe 
is resolved into fire in a general conflagration, 


and the evolution of the world begins again, 
and so on without end. The human soul is 
a spark or emanation of this conscious but 
impersonal deity. It survives the body, but 
lives only for a cosmical period, and is reab- 
sorbed at last into the source from which it 
came. The Stoics classed themselves among 
the followers of Socrates, and resembled him 
in their theory of life. They rigidly severed 
the morally good from the agreeable. They 
declared that an act 1s good or evil 1n itself, 
and that pleasure should never be made the 
end of an action. The highest good is virtue. 
Virtue 1s a hfe conformed to nature, or the 
agreement of human conduct with the law of 
the universe, and of the human with the di- 
vine will ;1t 1s especially resignation in respect 
to fate. The cardinal virtues are practical 
wisdom as to what is good and evil, courage, 
prudence or self-restraint, and justice Zeno 
encouraged his followers to hold their feel- 
ings In rigid control, so as to be as much as 
possible independent of all disturbing influ- 
ences, whatever occurrences might take place. 
Stoicism made noble characters. It contin- 
ued as a power for about 400 years, its most 
eminent professors being the slave Epictetus, 
the philosopher Seneca, and the emperor Mar- 
cus Aurelius 


Stom’a-cher. 

A pait of dress, once worn by women, 
coveling the pit of the stomach and the 
breast, and often highly ornamented It 1s 
the rendering adopted in Is. 11 24 of the 
Hebrew Ptthigil. applied to an article of 
female attire The meaning of the Hebrew 
word 1s not definitely known <A R V 1en- 
ders it robe; Luther, wide mantle 


Stone. 

Palestine is a stony country, and 1t was 
often necessary to clear a field of stones 
preparatory to its cultivation (Is v 2) An 
enemy’s fields were marred by throwing 
stones on them, and his wells were choked 
with stones (2 Kin. 111. 19, 25) 

Stones were put to various uses: 1. For 
moles, quays (War ], 21, 6), city walls (1 Kin. 
xv 22, Neh iv 3), for dwellings (Lev. xiv. 
45, Amos v 11), palaces (1 Kin. vu. 1, 9), 
fortresses, temples (v1 7); for the pavement 
of courtyards and for columns (Esth. 1. 6), 
and in Herodian times at least for paving 
streets (see STREET), and for aqueducts, reser- 
voirs, bridges; dykes about vineyaids ( Prov. 
xxiv. 30, 31); altars (Ex xx 25). In build- 
ing altars the Israelites used unhewn stones, 
likewise for an ordinary dyke, and when 
heaps of stones were made to commemorate 
an event (Gen. xxx 46) or to mark the 
grave of a notorious offender (Josh. vii 26; 
viii. 29; 2 Sam. xvui 17), a custom still in 
vogue in Syria and Arabia, but not restricted 
to the graves of evildoers. But for some 
purposes the stones were sawn and Lewn 
(1 Kin vii. 9,11); and, where suitable, stones 
of enormous size were used, as in the walls. 
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of the temple (10) and the mole at Cesarea 
(War 1. 21, 6). 

2 Single stones were used to close the 
mouth of cisterns and wells, and the en- 
trance of tombs (Gen. xxix 2; Mat xxvii 60; 
John x1 38), to mark boundanies (Deut xix. 
14), and probably as way marks (Jer xxx. 
21). In Roman times mile stones were 
erected along the chief public highways , as, 
for example, on the road between Tyre and 
Sidon and between Pella and Gerasa, where 
they are still to be seen Stones were set up 
to commemorate persons and events (Gen. 
xxxi. 45, xxxv 14, 20,2Sam xvi 18), and 
were sometimes inscribed with a record of 
deeds (Herod. 11 106, see MOABITE STONE). 
Stones, both 1n their natural state and graven, 
served as idols (Lev xxvi. 1; Deut. xxix. 
17; 2 Kin. xix 18, cp Is lvn 6) Certam 
small stones, called in Greek baztuloi and 
baitulia, which were often, 1f not always, 
meteorites and held sacred because they fell 
fiom heaven, played a part in gentile super- 
stition They were said to move, talk, and 
guard from evil. The Greek name, if 1t had 
a Semitic origin, as there is scarcely reason 
to doubt, 1s akin to beth’el and may indicate 
that the stone was regarded as the abode of 
@ supernatural power, spirit, or god. The 
name was not used by the Semites to desig- 
nate the rude stone pillars which they set 
up at places of woiship (Deut xn 3; see 
H1GH PuLAces). The Israelites sometimes 
consecrated a single stone as a memorial to 
God (Gen. xxvu1, 18-22, xxxv. 14; 1 Sam. 
vu. 12; Is xix. 19), and they might give a 
religious name to the place (Gen xxviu. 19; 
xXxxv. 7) or even to the stone (1 Sam. vii 12), 
just as they sometimes called an altar by 
God’s name (Gen xxxi 20; Ex. xvn 15, 
cp Gen xxxv 7), butin the recorded cases 
they did not regard deity or power as resi- 
dent in the stone or altar and did not pay 
it divine honor. If they worshiped, they 
worshiped God apart from the memorial 
stone (Gen. xxxi 54, xxxv 1, 7; 1 Sam. 
vii 9). 

3. Stones were hurled by slings and cata- 
pults (Judg xx 16; 1Sam. xvn. 40; 2 Chron 
xxvi. 15; Wisd. v 22; 1 Mac. vi. 51), and 
were @ means of putting criminals to death 
(see STONING) Flints were used for sti1k- 
ing fire (2 Mac. x. 3), and were shaped into 
rude form to serve as knives (Josh. v 2) 
Weights for scales were often cut out of stone 
(Deut. xxv. 13; see WEIGHTS), and tablets 
of stone were employed for written docu- 
ments (Ex. xxiv. 12). Vessels for holding 
water were hewn from stone (Ex. vii. 19; 
John ii, 6), tables also (Ezek xl. 42). A 
rounded stone, of thirty pounds’ weight or 
so, was rolled back and forth over grain to 
crush it to flour, or two stones were formed 
into a mill for grinding (Deut. xxiv 6). 

The white stone mentioned in Rev. ii. 17 
has been variously interpreted. 1. One of 
the stone tablets, written with the name of a 


person, which were used in some methods of 
casting the lot. 2 The stone or bean, bear- 
ing the name of a candidate, which was cast 
at elections in Greece. 3 The pebble of 
acquittal used in Greek courts. 4 The 
ticket presented to the victor at the Olympic 
games 5 The mstructions which the Roman 
emperors caused to be thrown to victorious 
contestants in the arena And best—6 A 
small stone, a common writing material, 
white to symbolize the heavenly character 
of the victorious believer, and marked with 
the name bestowed as sign and seal of his 
future glory 

Figuratively stone denotes hardness or in- 
sensibility (1 Sam xxv 37; Ezek xxxvi 26), 
firmness or strength (Job vi 12; xh 24) A 
living stone 1s a stone in its natural condi- 
tion, sound and not disintegratmg The fol- 
lowers of Chnst are Jiving stones built into 
the spiritual temple, of which Christ himself 
is the chief corner stone (Eph 11 20-22; 1 
Pet 11 4-8). 


Stones, Pre’cious. 

All the precious stones referred to 1n the 
canonical Scriptures, except three, are enu- 
merated in R V of Ex xxvim 17-20 and 
Rev xxi 11, 19-21, text and margm The 
three remaining ones are adamant (Ezek 111. 
9), and ligure and sardine (Ex xxvni 19; 
Rev iv 3, both A. V ), and of these at least 
two are merely other names for two of those 
already mentioned The precious stones are 
adamant, agate, amber, amethyst, beryl, car- 
buncle, chalcedony, chrysolite, chrysoprase 
or chrysoprasus, crystal, diamond, emerald, 
jacinth or hyacinth, jasper, lapis Jazuhi, 
ligure, onyx, pearl, ruby, sapphire, sardius 
or sardine, sardonyx, and topaz. 


Ston‘iug. 

The ordinary mode of capital punishment 
prescribed by Hebrew law (Lev. xx 2); see 
PUNISHMENT It was an ancient method; 
and it was not confined to the Hebrews, but 
was practiced by the Macedonians and Per- 
sians as well. The execution took place out- 
side the city (Lev. xxiv 14, 1 Kin xxi 10, 
13; Acts vii 58). The witnesses placed their 
hands on the head of the cmmunal in token 
that the guilt rested on him (Lev. xxiv. 14). 
They laid aside any clothing that might im- 
pede them in their solemn duty (Acts vil. 
58). In cases of idolatry, and apparently in 
other cases also, the witnesses hurled the 
first stones (Deut. x1. 9; xv1i 7; cp John 
vuli. 7; Acts vii 58) The rabbins state that 
the culprit was stripped of all clothing ex- 
cept a cloth about the loins, and was thrown 
to the ground from a scaffold about 10 feet 
high by the first witness, the first stone was 
cast by the second witness, on the chest over 
the heart of the criminal, and if it failed to 
cause death, the bystanders completed the 
execution. Sometimes the body was after- 
wards suspended until sundown or burnt 
(Deut. xx1. 23; Josh. vii. 25; Antig. iv. 8, 


Stool 


24), und according to late Jewish law was 
not buried in the family grave 


Stool, in R V Birth’stool. 

A chair of peculiar form, upon which the 
patient sat during parturition. It was de- 
nominated ’obnaywm, double stones, by the 
Hebrews (Ex. i 16), on account of its lke- 
ness to the potter’s wheel. It is called kursee 
el-uiladeh by the modern Egyptians 


Stork. 

A bird called in Hebrew h‘sidah, affection- 
ate, on account of its love for its young = It 
was ceremonially unclean (Lev xi 19, Deut 
xiv. 18), dwelt in fir trees (Ps civ 17), and 
was migratory (Jer. vil 7). Itis the Ciconia 
alba, a white heron-hke bird, wkich spends 
its winter 1n central and southern Africa, but 
in spring visits continental Europe, Pales- 
tine, and northern Sy1ia in large numbers 
It 1s about 4 feet high, with long 1ed bill and 
legs, white plumage, and glossy black wings 
It feeds on frogs and small reptiles or, lack- 
ing these, on offal, and hence was ce1emoni- 
ally unclean. It 1s regarded asa sacred bird, 
and in most places 1s unmolested, so that 1t 
fearlessly visits the haunts of man The 
black sturk, Ciconia nigra, named from the 
color of its back and neck, 1s also found in 
Palestine, being common 1n the valley of the 
Dead Sea. It breeds in trees 


Stran’ger, in R. V. generally Sojourner. 

A stranger in the Mosaic law, and in the 
O T generally, means one not of Israelitish 
descent dwelling with the Hebrews, as dis- 
tinguished from a foreigner temporarily visit- 
ing the land (Ex xx.10, Lev xvi 29; xvi 
8; 2Sam 1 13; Ezek. xiv 7) The stranger 
was not a full citizen, yet he had recognized 
rights and duties He was under the pro- 
tection of God, and the Israelites were 
charged to treat him kindly (Lev. xix 33, 
34; Deut x 18,19). His rights were guarded 
by injunctions in the law (Ex xxu 21: 
xxi 9). When poor, he enjoyed the same 
privileges as the Hebrew poor (Deut xxiv. 
19, 20) The prohibitions that rested on an 
Israelite rested on him (Ex. xii. 19; xx 10, 
Lev xvi 29; xvii 10; xviri 26; xx 2; 
xxiv. 16; and xvii 15, which was modified 
later by Deut xiv. 21); but he was not 
obligated to all positive religious duties 
which devolved on the Israelite He was ex- 
empt, if he chose to be and if he was a free 
man, from circumcision and participation in 
the passover (Ex xii 43-46). The Israelites 
were encouraged to invite him to the sacri- 
ficial meals (Deut xvi 11, 14). He was al- 
lowed to sacrifice to the Lord, he shared in the 
atonement made for the sin of the congrega- 
tion on account of sin unwittingly committed, 
he had the privilege of asin offering for aught 
done unwittingly by himself, and the city 
of refuge offered him asylum in case of need 
(Lev. xvii. 8; Num. xv. 14, 26. 29; xxxv. 
15) In case he contracted uncleanness he 
was required to employ the rights of purifi- 
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cation (Lev xvii. 15: Num. xix.10). If he 
accepted circumcision for his household, he 
was admitted to the passover (Ex xii 48, 49). 
The chief disability under which he labored 
was that in case he became a bondman, the 
year of jubile did not bring him release, he 
could be bought and made an inheritance 
for the purchaser’s children (Lev. xxv. 45, 
46) 

Ammonites and Moabites formed an ex- 
ceptional class among the strangers They 
were not allowed membership in Israel even 
by circumcision (Deut. xx111. 3), but the son 
of an Israelite and a Moabitess might be 
admitted (cp. Jesse and Rehoboam) With 
the idolatrous Canaanites who were in the 
land at the time of the conquest intermar- 
riage was stiictly forbidden (vii. 3), but the 
remnant which was left after the conquest 
eventually became to a large extent prose- 
lytes In Solomon’s reign the census re- 
vealed 153,600 strangers in the realm (2 
Chron un 17) 

In the N T the word stranger does not 
have this technical signification, but denotes 
one who is unknown (John x 5), an alien 
(Luke xvi 16, 18), a soyourner away from 
home (xxiv 18,A V; Actsn 10,A V), an 
Israelite dwelling 11 the Dispersion (1 Pet i. 
1,A V). 

Straw. 

Wheat and barley straw, ground and cut 
to small pieces in the process of threshing, 
and doubtless often mixed with beans or 
barley, was used by the ancient Hebrews as 
fodder for their cattle, camels, asses, and 
horses (Gen. xxiv. 25, 32; Judg xix 19; 1 
Kin iv 28; Is xi 7). The Egyptians, in 
making bricks, mixed it with clay to render 
them more compact and prevent their crack- 
ing When Pharaoh withheld the chopped 
straw, the Hebrew slaves were compelled to 
go forth into the field and gather stubble, or 
rather stalks, for themselves, and chop their 
own straw (Ex. v 7, 12, 16). Straw was 
probably not used by the ancient Hebrews as 
a litter in the stall. In Palestine to-day drica 
dung serves for this purpose. 


Stream. See RIVER 


Street. 

The streets of oriental towns were gener- 
ally narrow, tortuous, and dirty (Antiq. xx. 
5, 3; Waru. 14, 9; 15, 5). They were seldom 
wide enough to permit two laden camels to 
pass each other; but some were sufficiently 
broad for chariots to be driven through them 
(Jer. xvii, 25, Nah. 4) Great cities were 
sometimes adorned by a grand avenue or 
even by several, as Alexandria and Babylon. 
In Damascus the street called Straight was 
a magnificent thoroughfare, 100 feet broad 
and divided into three avenues by rows of 
columns. Many streets were flanked by 
blank walls, seldom pierced except by doors, 
the windows of the houses opening on inte- 
rior courts. The streets devoted to stores 


Stripes 


were lined by salesrooms with open fronts ; 
and bazaar streets, each surrendered to one 
kind of business, were features of the ancient 
city (Jer. xxxv1i 21; War v. 8,1). The in- 
tersections of the streets were centers of 
concourse and display (Prov. i. 21; Mat. vi 5; 
Luke xiii. 26). At the gates were broad, open 
places where business was transacted. There 
is no evidence that the streets were paved in 
ancient times. But Josephus affirms that 
Solomon paved the roads leading to Jeru- 
salem with black stones (Antiq. vill. 7, 4); 
and at the time of the Herods pavements 
were laid (xvi. 5, 3; xx 9,7), and efforts were 
1n some instances made toward keeping the 
streets clean (xv. 9, 6). 


Stripes. See SCOURGE. 


Strong Drink. 

Intoxicating liquor, in Hebrew shekar (1 
Sam i. 13-15; Prov xx. 1; Is xxix 9). 
Wine and strong drink were forbidden to 
the priest, when about to enter the sanctuary 
(Ley x. 9: cp Ezek. xl. 21), and kings 
and princes were warned against its use, lest 
1t lead to perversion of judgment (Prov 
xxx1 4, 5), yet Isaiah was compelled to 
point to the sad spectacle of priests and 
prophets, even 1n Judah, scandalously failing 
in duty through wine and strong drink (Is 
xxvii. 7). Wine, strong drink, vinegar, any 
liquor of grapes, and even fresh grapes were 
forbidden the Nazirite (Num vi 3; cp. Judg. 
xiii. 4; Luke i 15); see NazIRITE Both 
wine and strong drink were allowed at the 
feast spread by the bringer of tithes (Deut. 
xiv 26). On the basis of the exhortation, 
“Give strong drink unto him that 1s ready 
to perish’? (Prov xxx. 6), kind-hearted 
women of Jerusalem provided stupefying 
draughts for criminals condemned to death 
(Mishna; cp Mark xv. 23). 

Stub’ble. See Straw. 

Su’ah [sweepings]. 

An Asherite, a son of Zophah (1 Chron. 
Vii. 36). 


Su’cath-ite, in A V. Suchathite. 
A native or an inhabitant of an unknown 
place called Sucah (1 Chron. ii. 55). 


Suc’coth [booths or huts]. 

1. A place east of the Jordan (Judg. viii. 
4,5; and Jerome on Gen. xxxili 17), at 
which Jacob, on his return from Mesopota- 
mia, after crossing the Jabbok (Gen. xxxii. 
22), built himself a house, with bvuoths for 
his cattle, giving the spot from the latter 
circumstance the name of Succoth (Gen. 
XXxili 17). He journeyed thence to Shechem 
(18). It was in the valley of the Jordan, 
near Zarethan (1 Kin. vii. 46; Ps. lx. 6; 
cvill. 7), and was assigned to ‘the Gadites 
(Josh. xiii. 27). In the time of Gideon it was 
an important town, ruled by seventy-seven 
elders. They refused him assistance when 
he was pursuing Zebah and Zalmunna, and 
were in consequence punished by him when 
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he returned a victor (Judg. vii. 5-16). The 
site must be sought near the ford of Damieh, 
on the road between es-Salt and Nablus. 
Tell Deir ‘Alla scarcely marks the place, 
although the Talmud states that the latter 
name of Succoth was Dar‘alah; for the tell 
is on the northern side of the Jabbok, and 
the narrative almost certainly indicates that 
Succoth was on the southern side. 

2. The first camping ground of the Israel 
ites after leaving Rameses (Ex. xii 37; xiii 
20; Num xxx. 5, 6). Succoth 1s probably 
the Hebrew modification of Thuku, the 
Egyptian name of the civil city surroundin: 
the sacred buildings of Pithom (q. v.). 


Suc-coth-be’noth. 

An 1dol which the Babylonian colonists se 
up in Samaria (2 Kin xvun. 30), The tute 
lary deity of Babylon was Marduk, and hi 
consort was Zarpanitum, although numerous 
other deities were worshiped in the city 
The historian Rawlinson, followed by Schra 
der, proposed to identify Succoth-benoth witk 
Zarpanitum, the latter part of the two name: 
being essentially the same Friedrich De 
litzsch has a more plausible theory He re 
gards Succoth-benoth as a Hebraization of 
the Assyrian words sakkut beniti, supreme 
judge of the universe, and he considers i 
to have been in this instance a title of 
Marduk 


Su’chath-ite. See SUCATHITE 


Suk’ki-im, in A V Sukkiims [to the He 
brew ear, people living in huts, nomads] 

One of the peoples furnishing soldiers t 
the ¢rmy of Shishak, king of Egypt, whe 
he invaded Palestine They were evidenth 
an African race (2 Chron x1i 3) 


Sun. 

The luminary of the day, created by Gor 
(Gen i 16; Ps Ixxiv. 16: exxxvi. 8), pre 
served by God (Jer xxxi. 35, Mat v 45) 
and subyect to God (Ps civ. 19) ; influentia 
in promoting vegetation (Deut. xxxin. 14; 
Sam. xxi 4), and also burning 1t with it 
heat (Jon iv 8) It 1s spoken of as risin 
and setting; is poetically described as occu 
pying a tent in the heavens, 1ts rising 1n th 
morning with vigor and joy 1s likened to 
bridegroom coming forth from his chambe 
(Ps. xix. 4-6). Death in the meridian o 
one’s days, and the sudden loss of prosperity 
are likened to the setting of the sun at mid 
day (Jer xv. 9; Amos viu. 9; Mic. ni 6 
The sun was worshiped by the nations co: 
temporary with the Hebrews, notably by th 
Phoenicians under the name of Baal, by th 
Assyrians under that of Shamash, and by th 
Egyptians under that of Ra; see AssyRI 
BAAL, EcyptT II. 6, On. The Hebrews wer 
warned against all such heathenism, but su 
worship nevertheless found entrance amon 
them. Altars were erected to all the host 
heaven (2 Kin xxi. 5), incense was burne 
to the sun and horses were dedicated to 
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(xxi 5,11; ep. the Persian worship, Herod. 
i. 189; vii. 54), and kisses were thrown to it 
with the hand (Job xxxi 2, 27). 

Joshua commanded the sun to stand still 
The older commentators referred the words 
of Hab ni 11 to this event, but the Hebrew 
construction and the context are against 1t. 
Sun and moon withdraw into their habita- 
tion. Dread before the presence of the Lord 
seizes all nature, and reveals itself 1n the 
trembling of the mountains, in the raging of 
the sea, aud in the withdrawal of their hght 
by sun and moon (10,11). The fist refer- 
euce to the astronomical lengthening of the 
day at Beth-horon is found m Ecclesiasticus, 
and its author evidently believed that the 
sun and moon were checked 1n their courses. 
“Tid not the sun go back by his hand? And 
did not one day become as two”’ (Kcclus 
xlvi. 4) Josephus also understood that the 
day was lengthened (Antiq. v. 1, 17). Un- 
questionably God could work this wonder, 
with all that it involved. The circumstances, 
however, scarcely afforded an adequate occa- 
sion for so stupendous a miracle. Another 
interpretation has much in its favor. Itis 
certain that Josh. x 12° and 13 are poetry. 
Verses 12-15 1n all probability form a para- 
graph by themselves (cp. the repetition, 15 
and 43), and are quoted from the Book of 
Jashar, a collection of poems with introduc- 
tory and perhaps concluding remarks in 
prose (see JASHAR; cp Job with its prose 
introduction and conclusion; cp. the position 
of the quoting clause in Josh. x 13 and 2 
Sam 1 18). Joshua’s words are the impas- 
sioned utterance of a general inspiring his 
army on the field of battle. Desirous that 
Israel may have time completely to over- 
throw the foe, he apostrophizes sun and 
moon. In fervent, 1mperious words, he de- 
mands time ‘Sun, stand thou still upon 
(ubeon , and thou, Moon, in the valley of 
Ayalon” God granted his wish Before the 
light of day failed, the people had avenged 
themselves of their enemies A _ hail-storm 
assisted the Isiaclites, and they drove the 
enemy to Azekah and Makkedah, and made 
a gieat slaughter This event, 1( seems, was 
worked up poetically in the Book of Jashar, 
and must be interpreted as poetry, as one 
interprets the psalmist when telling of the 
gift of manna, he says: “He commanded 
the skies above, and opened the doors of 
heaven; and he rained down manna upon 
them to eat, and gave them of the corn of 
heaven ”’ (Ps. lxxviii. 23, 24); or as one un- 
derstands the poet who, after relating the 
passage of the Red Sea and the Jordan, adds: 
‘‘The mountains skipped like rams, and the 
little hills like lambs” (cxiv. 6); or as one 
understands the prophet Habakkuk when he 
pictures Jehovah as @ warrior and says: 
‘Thou didst ride upon thine horses, upon 
thy chariots of salvation” (Hab. iii. 8). 

For the recession of the sun’s shadow on 
the dial of Ahaz, see DIAL. 


Suph [sedge]. 

A locality (Deut. i. 1, R. V.), situation un- 
known. The A. V, following the Vulgate 
and the Septuagint, assumes that the Hebrew 
word for sea has fallen out of the text. On 
this assumption the text originally was yam 
suph, Red Sea, and the reference was to that 
part of the sea known as the gulf of Akaba. 

Su’phah [a rotatory storm, cultivable soil 
in the midst of dry land]. 

Probably a proper name, denoting the re- 
gion in which Vaheb was situated (Num xxi. 
14, R V) ‘Tristram connects it with the 
Sufich, the name of an oasis southeast of the 
Dead Sea, but the sibilants do not correspond. 

Sup’per. Sec MEAL. 

Sure’ty. 

A person who makes himself lable for the 
obligations of another (Prov. xxu. 26, 27) 
A surety was sometimes offered for a service 
to be rendered (Gen xliv. 32), and, when 
commercial transactions were common, a 
surety was often required to be found before 
credit was given. The formalities consisted 
in giving the hand, 1n the presence of wit- 
nesses, tu the person to whom the debt was 
due, and promising to discharge the obliga- 
tion 1n case the debtor defaulted (Prov. v1 
1,2, xvu 18). The folly of becoming surety, 
especially in behalf of a stranger, was pro- 
verbial (xi. 15; xvu 18; xx 16); butit was 
regarded as proper under circumstances and 
for a moderate amount, and as a neighborly 
act (Ecclus vin 13, xxix 14, 20), vet its 
grave dangers and its hability to abuse by 
a dishonest client were recognized (xxix 
16-18). 

Su’san-chite. See SHUSHANCHITE. 

Su-san’na [a lily] 

One of the women who ministered to Jesus 
of their substance (Luke vu. 3). 


Su’si [horseman] 
Father of Gaddi, the spy from the tribe of 
Manasseh (Num xu 11), 


Swad’dling Band. 

A cloth in which infants were wrapped 
(Job xxxvu 9; Ezek xvi 4; Luke 11. 7, 12). 
The babe was laid diagonally on a square 
piece of cloth and two corners were turned 
over its body, one over its feet, and one under 
its head The whole was then fastened by 
bands wound around the outside. 


Swal’low. 

1 A bird, in biblical and talmudic Hebrew 
d¢’ror, shooting straight out or freedom. It 
frequented the sanctuary at Jerusalem, and 
nested there (Ps. lxxxiv 3), and it was found 
in company with other small birds, like the 
sparrow (ibid ; Prov. xxvi. 2,R.V.). The barn 
swallow of Great Britain (Hirundo rustica) is 
abundant in Palestine from March to the 
approach of winter. Several other species 
also occur, but are less common 

2. The rendering in the R. V. of the He- 
brew Sus or Sis, a bird with a chattering note 
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(Is. xxxvili. 14), and migratory (Jer. viii. 7). 
Swallow 1s the rendeiing adopted by the 
Septuagint, Vulgate, and Syriac versions, but 
the A. V., following the rabbins, translates it 


crane. Tristram belheves that the swift is 
intended He says that the common swift 
(Cypselus apus) 1s called sis m the vernacular 
Arabic It visits Palestine in immense num- 
bers 1n its migrations, remaining from April 
to November, and building im the interval. 
Two other species of the genus occur 1n Pal- 
estine, the white-bellied swift (Cypselus melba) 
and the white-rumped swift (Cypselus affinis). 

3. The rendering in A. V. of the Hebrew 
‘Agur (Is. xxxviii 14; Jer. viii. 7) The 
R. V in both passages renders it crane. 

Swan. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Tinshemeth, 
breathing, inflation, 2 name applied to an 
unclean bird (Lev xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 16; 
text of A. V., margin of R. V). The R. V. 
text makes it the horned owl. The same 
name belonged toa reptile classed with the 
lizards (Lev. xi. 30,1n R V. chameleon, in 
A. V. mole) Tristram thinks that the bird 
was probably either the purple gallinule 
(Porphyrio cxruleus) or the glossy 1bis (Ibis 
Salenellus). 


Swear’ing. See OATH. 

Sweat. 

It is a common occurrence for perspiration 
to break out suddenly over the body when 
the individual is under the influence of 
strong mental excitement Well-authenti- 
cated cases have been recorded 1n which this 
perspiration has been colored with blood 
The phenomenon is recognized in medical 
science, and 1s called drapedess, or the oozing 
of the blood corpuscles through the walls of 
the blood vessels without rupture. During 
Christ’s agony in Gethsemane his sweat be- 
came as it were great drops of blood falling 
down upon the ground (Luke xxu1. 44) 


Swine. 

The swine was a ceremonially unclean 
animal (Lev. xi 7; Deut xiv 8) It 1s dirty, 
does not refuse to eat offaland carrion, and the 
use of its flesh for food in hot countries 1s sup- 
posed to produce cutaneousdiseases It was not 
raised by the Arabs (Pliny, Hist. Nat viii 78), 
and was regarded as unclean by Phenicians, 
Ethiopians, and Egyptians In Egypt, how- 
ever, a pig was sacrificed and eaten on the an- 
nual festival of the moon-god and Osiris (Bac- 
chus); nevertheless, a man who accidentally 
touched a pig at once washed, a swineherd was 
not allowed to enter a temple, and was com- 
pelled to find a wife among the people of his 
own occupation, as no other man would give a 
daughter to him in marnage (Herod 11 47; 
con. Apion. 11 14). Tothe Jews swine’s flesh 
was abominable (Is. Ixv. 4), the pig was the 
emblem of filth and coarseness (Prov xi 22; 
Mat vii 6; 2 Pet ii. 22),and to feed swine 
was the lowest and most despicable occupa- 
tion to which a Jew could be reduced (Luke 


xv. 15) Yet pork found entrance to the 
idolatrous feasts of degenerate Hebrews (Is. 
Ixv. 4; Ixvi. 17). In the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes the command to a Jew to offer or 
to taste swine’s flesh was used as a means of 
determining whether he was loyal to the re- 
ligion of his fathers or was willing to accept 
the worship favored by his conquerors (1 Mac 
i 47,50, 2 Mae vi 18, 21; v1.1,7) But many 
Jews affected Grecian manners, and John 
Hyrcanus some years later found it advisable 
to issue an edict that no one should keep 
swine. In the time of Christ one large herd 
of swine at least was pastured in the Decapo- 
lis (Mark v. 11-13), a region colonized by 
Greeks, among whom the swime was highly 
esteemed as an article of food. There is no 
reason to suppose that Jews owned either 
these swine or those in the far country fed by 
the prodigal son (Luke xv. 13). See Boar. 


Sword. 

A weapon with which an adversary was 
cut by being struck or was thrust through (1 
Sam. xvn 51; xxxi. 4; 2 Sam. i. 16; Mat. 
xxvi 51). It had hiltand blade (Judg 1 22), 
was carried 1n a sheath (1 Sam. xvi 51, Jer 
xlvii. 6’, and girded on the loins (Ex xxxn 
27,2 Sam xx 8), usually at the left side 
(Judg i 16 with 15, 21) The hilt was often 
highly ornamented, at least among the Egyp- 
tiaus and Assvrians The blade was com- 
monly made of iron (Is 11 4), perhaps also of 
bronze, as not seldom in Egypt = It was 
straight or slightly curved, Jong or short 
(Judg i 16, a cubit long), single or double 
edged (ibid ; Ps cxlix 6) 

In the Roman period a short, slightly 
curved dagger was worn under the clothing 
by the Jewish s¢carz, or assassins (Antiq xx 
8,10, Warn 13,3) Roman infantiy wore 
the sword on the left side and the dagger on 
the right, but the cavalry wore the sword on 
the night (11 5,5). This, however, was not 
an invariable rule 


Syc’a-mine Tree. 

The mulberry tree, called in Greek suka- 
minos (Luke xvi1 6) The black mulberry 
(Moius nigra), a tree 20 or 30 feet high, isthe 
species commonly cultivated for its leaves 
and fruit The silk worm feeds on the leaves 
The fruit is dark red or black, with an un- 
even surface The tree has been planted ex- 
tensively in Palestine 


Sy’char. 

A town of Samaria, in the vicinity of the 
land given by Jacob to his son Joseph, near 
Jacob’s well (John iv. 5; cp. Gen. xlviii. 22). 
Formerly it was supposed to be a Greek cor- 
ruption of Shechem, or a nickname for the 
city after it became the abode of the Samari- 
tans, either from Hebrew sheker, falsehood, 
or shikkor, drunkard ; but it is now believed 
by many to be the village of ‘Askar, on the 
eastern declivity of mount Ebal, a little north 
of Jacob’s well. 

Sy’chem. See SHECHEM. 


Sycomore 


— 


Syc’o-more. 

A fig tree, called in Hebrew shzkmah, in 
Greek sukomorea. It was abundant im the 
lowland of Judah (1 Kin x 27; 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 28; 2 Chron i. 15, 1x. 27), grew m the 
Jordan valley (Luke x1x 4), and was culti- 
vated in Egypt (Ps Ixxvili. 47) Its timber 
was much used, although less durable than 
cedar (Is ix. 10). The tree 1s the Ficus syco- 
morus, a fig tree, 25 to 50 feet high and 60 


Branch and Fruit of the Sycomore. 


feet broad, with persistent, heart-shaped 
leaves downy beneath. It 1s often planted 
by the wavside on account of its grateful 
shade (cp Luke xix. 4). The fruit grows in 
clusters on twigs which spring directly from 
the trunk and larger bianches, but cannot 
be caten until it has been punctured and the 
insect that infests 1t has been allowed to es- 
cape (cp Amos vil. 14), 

The sycoluuic must not be confounded with 
our sycamore (Platanus occidentalis), which 1s 
not mentioned 1n the Bible 


Sy-e’ne. See SEVENEH. 
Sym’e-on. See SIMEON. 


Syn’a-gogue [in Gieek an assembly, asyn- 
agogue]. 

A Jewish place of worship. The building 
served also for local law court and school. 
Previous to the captivity, worship of the 
highest kind could be performed only at the 
temple at Jerusalem. Of course, the Scrip- 
tures could be publicly read elsewhere (Jer. 
xxxvl. 6, 10, 12-15), and the people could re- 
sort to the prophets anywhere for religious 
instruction (2 Kin. iv. 38). Worship at Je- 
rusalem was impossible when the people were 
in captivity in Babylon, and it seems to have 
been then and there that synagogues first 
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arose They were designed to be places, not 
of sacrifice, but of scriptural instruction and 
prayer. The English word synagogue occurs 
only once in the O. T. (Ps. lxxiv 8) The 
margin of R. V. has ‘‘places of assembly ” 
instead of synagogues. and the Septuagint 
renders by a word which means a feast, a 
festival, a holiday It is not, therefore, cer- 
tain that there 1s any reference to asynagogue 
in the O T. In the first centurv they were 
found wherever Jews dwelt. 
Even small communities of 
Jews 1n the lesser cities out- 
side of Palestine had their 
synagogues, asin Salamis in 
Cyprus (Acts xin. 5), An- 
tioch of Pisidia (14), Ico- 
nium (xiv 1), Berw@a (xvu. 
10). In large cities syna- 
gogues were often numel- 
ous, as in Jerusalem (v1. 9) 
and Alexandria These re- 
ligious communities main- 
tained an existence separate 
from the state, and man- 
aged their own religious and 
civil affairs, subordinate, of 
course, to the law of the land 
(Antiq xix. 5,3) <A board 
of elders managed the affairs 
of the synagogue and of the 
religious community which 
it represented (Luke vu 3- 
0) The special officers, who 
directed the worship, main- 
tained orderand looked after 
the temporalities, were: 1. 
The ruler of the synagogue 
(Acts xviil 8). In some synagogues several 
rulers were in office (x1ii 15; Mark v.22) The 
ruler presided at the service; appointed or 
permitted suitable members to pray, read the 
Scriptures, and exhort (Acts xni 15); and 
was responsible for the proprieties (Luke 
xiii 14) The services were not conducted 
by permanent officers set apart for the duty, 
but by private members who had shown 
qualifications for 1t Thus Jesus read the 
Scriptures in the synagogue at Nazareth (iv. 
36), and he often taught in the synagogues 
(Mat iv 23) Paul and Barnabas were called 
on by the rulers of the synagogue at Antioch 
of Pisidia for words of exhortation (Acts 
x1i1 15). 2 One or more attendants for the 
humbler and menial duties They brought 
the Scriptures to the reader and replaced the 
roll in its depository (Luke iv. 20), and they 
inflicted the corporal punishment to which 
the authorities sentenced a member’ 3. Dis- 
pensers of alms (cp. Mat. vi. 2). 4. Wealthy 
men of leisure, if possible ten or more, who 
represented the congregation at every serv- 
ice. The congregation assembled every Sah- 
bath for worship (Acts xv. 21), and on the 
second and fifth days of the week to hear a 
portion of the law read. The men and the 
women sat apart. At the Sabbath service 
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prayer was offered by a member of the con- 
gregation. It consisted chiefly in reading 
Deut. v1. 4-9; x1, 13-21; Num xv 37-41; 
and offering some or all of the eighteen pray- 
ers and benedictions. The people were ac- 
customed to stand during this prayer (Mat. 
vi 5; Mark xi. 25), and united in saying 
Amen at its close. A lesson from the law 
was read (Acts xv. 21) by several members, 
each taking a short paragraph in turn. This 
reading was prefaced and concluded by 
thanksgiving. Then came a lesson from the 
prophets, read by the person who had opened 
the service with prayer. The reading was 
followed by an exposition and an exhortation 
given by the reader or some other person 
(Luke iv. 16-22; Acts xiii. 15). The service 
was concluded by a benediction, which was 
pronounced by a priest, if one were present, 
and the congregation said, Amen. The syna- 
gogue was called by the Jews in their own 
language assembly house Ruins of these 
buildings still exist in Galilee at Tell Hum, 
which is perhaps the site of Capernaum, 
at Irbid, Kefr Birim, Nebartein, and some 


other places 
tures 


These were rectangular struc- 
All lay north and south, and had 
a large middle portal and two smaller side 


doors on the southern side. The intenor 
was divided into five aisles by four row. of 
columns, and the two northern corners were 
formed by double-engaged columns. At Tell 
Hum there are Corinthian capitals; at Irbid 
a mixture of Corinthian and Ionic. The 
faces of the lintels over the gateways have 
as u frequent ornament the representation of 
@ scroll of vine leaves with bunches of grapes. 
At Nebartein there is a figure of the seven- 
branched candlestick, with an inscription; 
at Kefr Bir‘im what is intended apparently 
for the paschal lamb; while at Tell Hum, 


there are both the lamb and the pot of manna, 
The assembly room was provided with a 
reading desk, a chest or closet for the Scrip- 
tures, and seats for at least the elders and 
richer members (Mat. xxui. 6; Jas. 11. 2, 3). 
The more honorable seats were near the place 
where the Scriptures were kept. The con- 
gregation was divided; the men on one side, 
the women on the other. Punishment or- 
dered by the authorities of the synagogue 
was inflicted 1n the building, possibly in some 
chamber (Mat x 17; Acts xxi 19). 

The great synagogue denotes a council, 
said to have been organized by Nehemiah 
about 410 B c. It consisted of 120 members 
(Megilloth, 17, 18), Ezra was its president 
To this body the prophets transmitted the 
law of Moses (Pirke aboth 1. 1). Simon the 
Just, who died abeut 275 B C, was one of 
the last of 1ts members (1bid ). It was sue- 
ceeded by the sanhedrin (x. 1) Its special 
work was to reorganize religious worship 
among the returned captives and gather to- 
gether the canonical books Such is the 
Jewish tradition. The existence of the gieat 
synagogue has been doubted, since there 1s 
no mention of any such body in the Apocry- 
pha, in Josephus, or in Philo Nor does the 
hame appear anywhere in Scripture But 
the tradition 1s not to be wholly rejected. 
The great synagogue was probably a couneil 
of scribes for the dectsion of theological 
questions ; contained from first to last, dur- 
ing an existence of a little more than a cen- 
tury and a half, about 120 prominent meimn- 
bers, and numbered among them all the 
leading scribes from Ezra to Simon the Just 


Syn’ty-che [fortunate]. 

A woman in the Philippian church whom 
Paul «exhorted (Phil. iv 2). 

“Syr’a-cuse. 

A celebrated city on the east coast of 
Sicily, tounded about 7358 c by a colony of 
Corinthians and Donians, led by Archias of 
Corinth It greatly flourished About 413 
B Cc its inhabitants defeated and destroyed 
an Atheuian fleet of 200 vessels. In 212 
B C 1t was taken by the Romans. Paul saw 
it on his voyage to Rome (Acts xxvi 12). 
It was taken by the Saracens in a pD 878. 
It still exists, but 1s now much reduced in 
g1ze 

Syr’i-a. , 

A country along the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean and extending far inland. It 
comprehended most of the regions known in 
O.T. times as Canaan and Aram. The name 
1s sometimes used as a translation of Aram; 
but inaccurately, being much too broad a 
term. The word Syria is an abbreviated form 
of Assyria, and became current after the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. Syria formed 
the most important province, both commer- 
cially and from a military point of view, of 
the kingdom of the Seleucid, whose capital 
was at Babylon. It soon became apparent 
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that western Asia required a government of 
iis own, more in the Greek spirit than was 
the system suitable for the far east. For this 
purpose Antioch was founded as a royal city 
about 300 B. c. (ep 1 Mac. in 37 and 31, 32). 
The kingdom of the Seleucide was gradually 
reduced by the encroachment of 1ts foes, un- 
til at the close of the second century B C. 
only Syria was left With the Roman con- 
quest in 64 B. Cc, the kingdom was erected 
ito the province of Syria, with a Roman 
governor resident in Antioch. The name 
Syria was limited to this province, which 1n- 
cluded the country west of the Euphrates 
from the Taurus mountains to the borders 
of Egypt From the time of Augustus 1t 
was governed by a consular legate of the em- 
peror. In A D 70 Judea was separated from 
Syria and made a distinct province under an 
lmperial legate. 
Syr’i-ac Ver’sion. See VERSIONS. 


Syr’i-an. 

One of the Syrian race, or an inhabitant of 
Syna InO T timesthe word Syna was not 
in use; and where Syrian occurs in the E V. 
of the O T. it denotes a native of Aram, 
properly called an Aramean (Gen xxvin 5); 
see ARAM, DAMAsScUs, and for the period 
after the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
SYRIA, 
Sy-ro-phe-ni’ci-an, in A V Syropheni- 
cian. ‘ 

A Phenician of Syria in distinction from 
the Libypheenicians of north Africa (Mark 
vu. 26; cp Mat xv 22) A new distinction 
arose toward the end of the second century 
of the Christian era, when the province of 
Syria was divided into Syria Magna and 
Syria-Phoenice 


Syr’tis. See QUICKSAND. 


T. 


Ta’a-nach, in A V once Tanach (Josh. 
xx1 25). 

A Canaanite city, mentioned about 1600 
B C in connection with the advance of 
Thothmes III. against Megiddo. Its king 
was defeated and slain by Joshua (Josh xn 
21). It lay within the limits of Issachai, but 
Was nominally possessed by the Manassites 
(Josh. xvn 11; 1 Chron. vu. 29) Residence 
in 1t was assigned to the Kohathite Levites 
(Josh xxi 25) The Manassites failed to ex- 
pel the Canaanite inhabitants, but ultimately 
rendered them tributary (Judg i 27). The 
gicat battle between Barak and Sisera was 
fought near Taanach (v. 19). The place 
was important in Solomon’s reign (1 Kin. 
1v. 12). The mound Ta‘annak, the site of 
the ancient city, 1s situated among the low 
hills on the southern edge of the plain of 
Jezreel, 5 miles to the southeast of ancient 
Megiddo. 
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Ta-a-nath-shi’loh [approach to Shiloh]. 

A town on the border between Ephraim 
and Manasseh (Josh. xvi. 6). It 1s the ruin 
Ta‘na, 7 miles southeast by east of Shechem. 

Tab’ba-oth [rings]. 

A family of Nethinim, represented in Ze- 
rubbabel’s colony (Ezra 11. 43, Neh vii. 46). 

Tab’bath. 


A place near Abel-meholah (Judg. vii. 22). 
Site unknown 


Ta-be’al, in R V Tabeel [probably, good- 
not ; ri scornful modification of Tabeel 
(q. v.)]. 

A man whose son the allied kings, Rezin of 
Damascus and Pekah of Israel, attempted to 
place on the throne of David as their puppet 
king of Judah (Is. vn. 6). 

Ta’be-el [Aramaic, God is good] 

1 Probably the onginal pronunciation of 
Tabeal (q v). 

2, A Persian petty governor. probably of 
Syrian descent, one of those who complained 
to Artaxerxes Longimanus that the wall of 
Jerusalem was being rebuilt (Ezra 1v. 7). 


Tab’e-rah [burning] 

A place where the Israelites murmured, 
and the fire of the Lord burnt among them 
in the uttermost part of the camp (Num xi 
1-3, Deut. ix 22) The burnimg abated at 
the mmtercession of Moses The event per- 
haps occurred at no formal encampment, or 
only in the uttermost part of the camp at 
Kibroth-hattaavah (Num x1. 1, 35) 


Ta’ber-ing. 
Striking frequently, as on a tabor, tabret, 
tamborine, or timbrel (Nah ui. 7). 


Tab’er-na-cle [a tent] 

1 A provisional tent where the Lord met 
his people (Ex xxxiti. 7-10); see TENT OF 
MEETING 

2 The movable sanctuary in the form 
of a tent which God directed Moses at 
Sinai to make, that God might dwell as king 
among his people (Ex. xxv. 8, 9). Hence 
it was called ‘‘the dwelling”’ (9; xxvi 1, 
margin of R. V), and, as the place where 
Jehovah met his people, ‘‘the tent of meet- 
ing” (xl. 34, 35, in R V), and as the 
depository of the tables of the law or tes- 
timony, ‘‘the tent of the testimony ” 
(xxxviil. 21; cp xxv. 21, 22; Num. ix 15). 
It was also known by the general designa- 
tion house of Jehovah (Ex xxxiv. 26; Josh. 
v1. 24). The materials for its construction 
were largely obtained in the vicinity: the 
acacia wood of the wilderness, hair and 
skins of the flocks, skin of the tachash, a 
porpoise or similar brute, from the Red Sea. 
Gold, silver, brass, and linen, or perhaps 
muslin, were liberally furnished by the 
people, who gave their ornaments for the 
work (Ex. xxxv. 21-29). The lavish expen- 
diture of precious metals for this temporary 
structure and its furniture was justified, 
since none of this wealth would be lost when 
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the movable tent gave place to a permanent 
edifice. The sacred vessels might serve 1n a 
new sanctuary or be wrought into new forms, 
and the gold and silver that were used in 
construction and ornamentation were avail- 
able in any future building 

The architectural specifications for the 
tabernacle are drawn up systematically , and 
begin with the ark, which was the central and 
essential feature of the appointed meeting- 
place between Jehovah and his people (Ex. 
xxv. 22). I The essential and permanent 
features: the ark, table of showbread, and 
candelabrum (Ex. xxv. 10-40), which were 
symbols of heavenly things (Heb 1x 23). 
Their housing (Ex. xxv 1-37). The altar 
of burnt offerings (xxvn 1-8). The court 
(9-19). Continual testimony to be borne hy 
the maintenance of light from pure beaten 
oil (20, 21). No such specifications for the 
showbread were required The ordination 
of xxv 30 sufficed, since the finest flour was 
always used 1n offerings. II. The means of 
approach A priesthood; authorized and 
appointed (xxviii 1), garments (2-43), and 
consecration (xxix 1-36) After mediating 
priests have heen provided, atonement of the 
altar 1s specified (37) and the continual sac- 
rifice (38-42). III When the way of approach 
has been opened, the specifications advance 
to the altar of incense (xxx 1-10), symbol- 
ical of the adoration of God by his people 
cleansed of sm. Only here 1s the altar of 
incense Mentioned apart from the other fur- 
niture 1n a description of the tabernacle It 
is ordered 1n 1ts logical place 1n the worship 
of God by his people Elsewhere it 1s named 
with the other furniture in the unvarying 
order of ark, table, candlestick, altar of in- 
cense, altar of burnt offering , as in the ac- 
count of the manufacture of the furniture 
(xxxv1l. 25-23), in the enumeration of the 
completed furniture (xxx1ix 38), in the di- 
rections for the erection of the tabernacle 
(xl. 5), and in the record of 1ts erection (26). 
IV. Provision for the needs of the service: 
the half shekel atonement money (Ex. xxx. 
11-16), the laver (17-21), the holy anointing 
oil (22-33), and the incense (34-338). 

The tabernacle formed a parallelogram, 
30 cubits long by 10 broad. with the entrance 
at the eastern end. The rear end and the 
two sides were made of boards, 48 1n number, 
20 on each side and 8 1n the rear, of which 2 
formed the posts at the angles. Each plank 
was 10 cubits long by 14 cubits broad, and 
was overlaid with gold. They were scarcely 
cut from the log in a single piece, but were 
probably framed of several pieces They 
were set on end, and were held in place at 
the bottom by tenons sunk im sockets of 
silver, two to each plank. and they were 
bound together laterally by transverse bars 
of acacia wood, which were arranged five 
on a side externally and thrust through 
rings attached to each plank (xxvi. 15-30). 
The entire front was left as an entrance. 
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This portal consisted of a row of five pillars 
overlaid with gold, resting in sockets of 
brass, and supporting a curtain. The in- 
terlor was divided into two apartments 
by four similar pillars sunk in sockets of 
silver and hung with a curtain (32, 37). 
These rooms were respectively the western, 


HOLY’ 
OF HOLIES 


ALTAR OF 
BURNT OFFERINGS 


Ground Plan of the ‘labernacle 


called the holy of holies, measuring 10 enbits 
in every direction, and the sanctuary or holy 
place, which was 20 cubits long by 10 cubits 
in breadth and height (xxvi. 16 for height; 
16, 18 for length; 16 with 22-24 for width; 
see Antiq 11. 6, 4) The hangings were 
four: 1 The ceiling and apparently the 
walls were hung with a curtain of white 
twined linen, blue, purple, and _ scarlet, 
and figured with cherubim. This curtain 
was made in ten pieces, each 28 cubits by 4, 
sewed together in two sheets. These sheets 
were then looped together One formed the 
ceiling and three sides of the holy of holies, 
and the other the ceiling and two sides 
of the sanctuary (1-6). 2. The main ex- 
ternal covering was of goats’ hair, and 
consisted of eleven narrow curtains, each 30 
cubits by 4; that is, 2 cubits longer than 
the under curtain of linen (cp 13). These 
strips were united into two great curtains, 
which were looped together. The smaller 
one, which was made of five strips, covered 
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the top and three sides of the holy of holies; 
the larger one covered the top and sides ot 
the sanctuary, and had one breadth depend- 
ing over the portal 1n front (7-13) 3 Over 
this covering of goats’ hair a double roof of 
red-dyed rams’ skins and tachash (perhaps 
porpoise) skins was thrown (14) 4 Two 
veils were hung, one at the entrance to the 
sanctuary and the other in front of the holy 
of holics Each was wrought of blue, purple, 
scarlet, and fine twisted linen; but on the 
inner vei], which separated the holy of holes, 
were figures of cherubim, im token of the 
presence and unapproachableness of Jehovah, 
while the outer veil, which was passed hy 
the priests when they entered the sanctuary 
to mimster, lacked symbols to prevent man's 
ingress (31-37) 

The tabernacle stood in a courtyard, like 
itself rectangular in form, its longer sides, 
running east and west, being 100 cubits, and 
the shorter two, running north and south, 50 
The court was inclosed by a fence, 5 cubits 
high, formed of milars filleted with silver, 
Testing im sockets of brass, placed 5 cubits 
apart, and hung with fine twisted linen 
The entrance was at the east It was 20 
eubits wide and was closed by a curtain of 
blue, purple, scarlet. and fine twisted linen, 
hung on four pillars (Ex xxvii 9-18) The 
tabernacle was pitched in the western half 
of this area, the laver and the altar of burnt 
offering beimg erected 1n the open eastern half 
The ark was the central feature It stood 
in the holy of hohes In the sanctuary, 
immediately in front of the veil that sepa- 
rated it from the holv of holes, stood the 
altar of incense, which however belonged to 
the oracle (1 Kin’ vi. 22, R V.; Heb 1x 3, 
4) In tlns apartment also wee the table of 
showbread on the right hand and the golden 
candlestick on the left. In the court stood 
the laver and the altar of burnt offering 
For the description of these objects and their 
symbolisin, see the several articles. 

The tabernacle was dedicated on the first 
day of the second year after the departure 
of the Isiaelites from Egypt. A cloud rested 
on 1t by day and a pillar of fire by mght 
during all the period of the wandering 
When the people broke camp, the Levites 
took the structure to pieces and put it to- 
yether again at the new camping ground 
(Ex xxvi ; xxvu.9 19; xxxv. 4-xxxvi 38; 
x] 1-38). During the conquest of Canaan 
the ark remained im the camp at (niigal. 
After the settlement of the Israelites, Joshua 
set up the tabernacle at Shiloh, where 1t re- 
mained during the period of the judges 
(Josh xvin.1) Apparently with the lapse 
of time chambers for the occupancy of the 
priests and for the storing of gifts came to 
cluster about 1t (1 Sam. inl. 3; cp the en- 
campment of the Levites about 1t, Num iii. 
23, 29, 35), and not unlikely the court was 
surrounded by a more substantial structure 
than hangings of linen. It was spoken of 
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as a tent (2 Sam. vii 6), the tent of meeting 
(Josh xix 51; 1 Sam nn 22), Jehovah’s 
dwelling (Josh xx 19, 29, translated taber- 
nacle), Jehovah’s house (Judg. xix 18; 1 
Sam 1 7, 24; 11. 15), and as the abode of 
Israel’s king Jehovah’s residence or palace 
(1 Sam 1. 9; 11 3, translated temple) By 
the capture of the ark by the Philistines, 
the tabernacle lost its glory and its value 
(Ps Ixxvu1. 60). In the reign of Saul 1t was 
at Nob (ep 1Sam xxi 1 with Mark 11 26). 
During the greater part of David’s reign, 
and in that of Solomon until the building of 
the temple, the tabernacle was at the high 
place of Gibeon (1 Chron xvi. 39: xxi 29). 
Afterwaids Solomun laid 1t up in the temple 
(1 Kin vin 4, 2 Chron. v. 5), which was 
constructed on the same model, but in every 
part was of dimensions twice as great. 


Tab’er-na-cles, Feast of. 

The last of the three great annual festi- 
vals at which every man of Israel was re- 
quired to appear before the Lord at the 
sanctuary, and the second of the harvest 
festivals (Deut xvi 16, 2 Chron viii 12, 13; 
cp 1 Kin 1x 25, xn 32, 33; Zech xiv 16) 
It took its name from the custom of dwelling 
In booths duiing its celebration (Lev xxi. 
10-42), which, after the establishment of the 
sanctuary at Jerusalem, were erected 1n the 
open places of the citv, on the roofs and in 
the courts of the houses, in the precincts of 
the temple (Neh vi 16), and in the open 
country outside the walls It was the cul- 
minating festival of the year, and while 
preeminently and essentially agneultural, it 
combined an historical association, the re- 
verse 1n this respect of the passover (Lev 
xxill 39, 43) It was kept in the seventh 
month, which by reason of the number was 
sacred, at the close of the agricultural season, 
when all the products of the year from grain- 
field, oliveyard, and vineyard were gar- 
nered. Hence the name feast of ingather- 
ing, under which it was instituted (Ex. xxii 
16; xxxiv 22, Lev xxin 39; Deut xvi. 13, 
15). It began on the fifteenth day of the 
month, and was celechrated during seven 
days. The special burnt offering amounted to 
seventy bullocks, distributed on a decreasing 
scale over the week, together with two rams 
and fourteen lambs daily ; and as a sin offer- 
ing a he goat was daily sacrificed (Num. xxix. 
12-34; ep. Lev. xxi. 36; Ezra ni. 4). The 
booths made of the boughs of trees suggested 
the vintage life; but they were also made a 
reminder of the march from Egypt through 
the wilderness (Lev xxni 43; cp. Hos. xi. 
9). Every seven years the law of Moses was 
publicly read, the year of reading coimciding 
with the year of release, when there was no 
occasion to celebrate an ingathered harvest 
(Deut. xxxi. 9-13). The festival occurred 
almost immediately after the day of atone- 
ment. The people, purged ceremonially 
from their sinfulness, could keep the feast 
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56 Tabor 


with a glad sonse of their fitness to com- 
nune with the bountiful God The needy 
were remembered (Deut. xvi 14). Aneighth 
lay of solemn assembly was added to the 
estival. It was distinct from the festival ; 
he requirement to dwell in booths did not 
sxtend to it, and its offerings stood 1n no re- 
iation to those of the festival proper (Lev 
cx1li 36, 39; Num. xxix 30-38: Antigq 1i1 
LO, 4). It was not intended to conclude the 
feast of tabernacles, but only to bring the 
iunnual cycle of festivals to a fitting close 
Later, however, the festival was spoken of 
is continuing for eight days (2 Mac. x 6; 
Antiq iii. 10,4) It is disputed whether the 
seventh or the eighth day was the great day 
referred to in John vii 37 Splendid cere- 
monies were subsequently added to those pre- 
scribed in the law for the festival At the 
time of the morning sacrifice the people took 
pranches of palm, myrtle, and willow inter- 
‘wined and fruit in their hands, repaired to 
the temple, and marched around the altar of 
ournt offering once daily and seven times on 
she seventh day, after the manner of com- 
gassing Jericho (Antiq m1 10,4, xim 13.5; 
sp. 2 Mac. x. 6,7) Another custom, possibly 
ilso in vogue in Christ’s day, was that daily 


blew trumpets and Levites played on instru- 
ments and sang psalms, was poured out be- 
side the altar, whence 1t was conducted by a 
sewer into the Kidron valley. It was also 
customary 1n the evening following the first 
day of the festival, and perhaps on the sub- 
sequent evenings, to lluminate the court of 
the women from two lofty stands, each sup- 
porting four immense lamps, which threw 
their lhght not only into the courts of the 
temple, but far and wide over the city. The 
wicks were made of the cast-off linen of the 
priests. Levites, stationed on the steps of 
the court, rendered instrumental music and 
sang psalms, and a dance was performed by 
prominent laymen and priests 

Jews who were unable to attend the cele- 
bration at Jerusalem on account of the dis- 
tance of the city from their home, especially 
Jews dwelling 1n foreign countries, kept the 
festival at the synagogue of the town where 
they lived, but of course without the offering 
of sacrifices 


Tab’i-tha. 
Ta/bor. 


1 A mountain on the boundary of the 
territory of Issachar (Antiq v.1, 22, perhaps 
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Mount Tabor, as seen from Nain 


during the festival, at the time of the morn- 
ing and evening oblation, a priest filled a 
golden vessel with water at the pool of Siloam 
and carried it to the temple, where it was re- 
ceived with trumpet blast and the words of 
Is. xn. 3: “ With joy shall ye draw water out 
of the wells of salvation.”” It was mixed with 
the wine of the sacrifices and, while pnests 


Josh. xix. 22), situated inland among the 
mountains (Jer. xlv1. 18) It is a notable 
mountain (Ps. lxxxix 12), though vastly 1n- 
ferior in size to Hermon. The forces of Issa- 
char and Zebulun assembled there prepara- 
tory to fighting with Sisera (Judg iv. 6, 12, 
14). In 218 B.c., Antiochus the Great cap- 
tured a town on its summit and fortified the 
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place (Polybius v. 70,6). Josephus encircled 
the top with a wall for defence (Life 37, War 
iv.1, 8). Tabor, now called Jebel et-To1, 15 
a detached hill of limestone, rising 1843 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean, in the 
northeastern part of the plain of Jezreel, 
about 12 miles north of mount Guilboa, 53 
east by south of Nazareth, and 12 west by 
south of the southern curve of the lake of 
Gennesaret. From the west-northwest it 
looks jike a truncated cone, and from the 
southwest the segment of asphere. The sides 
are steep. The northern side is covered with 
thickets of oak and terebinth The tops flat 
and elliptical. In the second century the 
opinion was current that Tabor was the scene 
of the transfiguration,and ecclesiastical build- 
Ings In commemoration were erected from 
time to tame on the summit The theory 
is beset by the difficulty that there was a 
town on the summit in the days of Chnist 

2 A town of Zebulun, given to the Me- 
ra1ite Levites (1 Chron. vi. 77), perhaps the 
place on the border of Issachar (Josh x1x 
22) $The latter 1s scarcely identical with 
the border town Chisloth-tabor (12), which 
rather corresponds with Chesulloth (18) 

3. The oak or terebinth of Tabor (1 Sam 
x. 3; not plain, as in A V), apparently im 
the territory of Benjamin. 


Tab’ret. 
A musical instrument (1 Sam. x 5), a tim- 
brel (q v) 


Tab-rim’mon, in A V Tab/rim-on [Ara- 
maic, Rimmon 1s good] 

A son of Hezion, and father of Benhadad 
I, king of Syria (1 Kin xv 18) 


Tache. 

A catch for taking hold or holding together 
It was used about the tabernacle for coupling 
curtains together (Ex xxvi. 6,11, m R V 
clasp) 


Tach’mo-nite, in R. V. Tahchemonite. 

A word found in 2 Sam xxii 8 It is 
doubtless a corruption, in the Hebrew text 
itself, of ‘‘the Hachmonite,” a copyist hav- 
ing mistaken Hebrew h for t See Hacn- 
MONI 


Tad’mor [formed from tamar, a palm tree]. 

A town in the desert (2 Chron viii 4). It 
was fortified by Solomon, doubtless to control 
the caravan route across it. In the parallel 
passage (1 Kin. ix. 18, R. V.) 1t is called 
Tamar in the wilderness, and described as 
being not only in the desert, but also in the 
jand. This latter phrase is probably broad 
enough to denote the extensive kingdom of 
Solomon (19; 1v. 21, 24). The suggestion 
has been made that the town may be identi- 
cal with Tamar at the southeastern corner 
of the promised boundaries of the land 
(Ezek xlvn.19; xlvin 28), probably on the 
road from Hebron to Elath; see TAMAR 5 
This identification is in itself suitable, and 
may include or correct Tadmor in 2 Chron. 
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Tahpenes 


viii. 4, which has been proposed in explana- 
tion of 1 Kin 14 18. But the text of Kings 
is suspicious for the phrase “in the land ”’ 
is superfluous, since all the towns mentioned 
were In the land, and the text departs from 
the parallel enumeration in Chronicles in 
failing to locate in Hamath the store cities 
of Solomon. Perhaps the original text was 
‘‘Tamar in the wilderness, 1n the land of 
Hamath all the store cities.” Tadmor eventu- 
ally became subject tu the Romans, whoa 
Latinized the name mto Palmyra (Antigq. 
vui.6,1) Between A. D. 251 and 273 1t was 
at first partially, and then for a time totally, 
independent. The place still retains the 
name of Tadmir. Itis in an oasis about 140 
miles east-northeast of Damascus, and about 
120 from the Euphrates. It 1s now a ruin, 
stretching more than a mile and a half. It 
has long rows of Corimthian columns and a 
few of the Ionic order, with a number of 
tower-like tombs. The inscnptions found 
in the place have been chiefly Greek and 
Semitic 


Ta’han [perhaps, inclination]. 

A descendant of Ephraim, and founder of 
a tribal family (Num xxvi 35) His descent 
was probably through Telah, Rephah, and 
Beriah to Ephraim (1 Chron vn 25). 

Ta-hap’a-nes. Sec TAHPANHES 


Ta’hash,in A V Thahash [porpoise or sim 
ilar fishlike animal] 

A son of Nahor by his concubine Reumah 
(Gen xxn 24) 


Ta’hath [that which is beneath] 

1 A station of che Israelites in the wil 
derness (Num xxxili 26, 27) Situation un 
known 

2 A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Tzhar, and of the lineof Korah and Abiasapk 
(1 Chron. \1 24, 37) From him two families 
branched, Uriel and Zephaniah 

3 An Ephraimite, son of Bered, family of 
Shuthelah (1 Chron vu 20) 

4 A son of Eleadah, and a descendant of 
Tahath, son of Bered (1 Chron. vii. 20). 


Tah-che’mo-nite. See TACHMONITE 


Tah’pan-hes, and ,once Tehaphnehet 
(Ezek xxx 18); in A. V once also Tahapa 
nes (Jer 11 16). 

An Egvptian city (Ezek. xxx. 18), to whic 
Jews fied to escape Babylonian vengeance 
after the murder of Gedaliah (Jer. xlin. 7-9) 
Jews seem to have become permanent resi 
dents there (xliv. 1; xlv1. 14). The Septu 
agint translators render the name Taphne o 
Taphnai, obviously the same as Daphne, : 
fortified city on tne Pelusiac channel of thi 
Nile (Herod 13. 30, 107), probably markec 
by the ruins of Defenneh, 12 miles north of 
Pithom. 


Tah’pe-nes. 
A queen of Egypt in the time of Solomo: 
(1 Kin. xi. 19, 20). 


Tahrea 
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Tamarisk Tree 


Tah’re-a, and Tarea [perhaps, adroitness 
or cunning] 

A descendant of king Saul through Jona- 
than (1 Chron. viii. 35; ix. 41). 


Tah-tim-hod’shi. 

A region visited by David’s census takers 
in connection with Gilead, before they came 
to Dan-jaan and roundabout to Zidon (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 6). The name is elsewhere unknown, 
and perhaps stands for ‘‘the Hittites toward 
Kadesh ;”’ see KADESH 2. 


Tal’ent. 

A weight used both for ordinary commod- 
ities and for the precious metals, but of dif- 
ferent standaid in the respective cases ; see 
WEIGHTS. The value of the talent of gold 
was about $29,374 50; and that of silver 
about $1950. The talent of the Greco-Roman 
period was Attic, varying from $1180 to $960. 
From the parable of the talents, in which 
a master distributes talents amoung his serv- 
ants, according to their several ability, 
to be put to profitable use 
(Mat. xxv. 14-30), the Eng- 
lish figurative use of the 
word talents is probably 
derived in such expressions 
as that one uses his talents 
well. 

Tal/i-tha cu’mi [Ara- 
maic, maiden arise] (Mark 
v. 41) 

Tal’mai [pertaining to 
furrows] 

1. A son of Anak, and 
probably founder of a fam- 
ily of Anakim (Num. xni 
22), driven from Hebron 
by Caleb (Josh. xv. 14; 
Judg. i. 10) 

2. A king of Geshur, 
whose daughter Maacah 
was one of David’s wives, 
and Absaloms mother (2 
Sam. in 3; xii. 37; 1 
Chron iii 2). 

Tal’mon [oppressed]. 

A porter, and the family 
which he founded (1 Chron. 
ix.17; Neh. xi. 19; xii 25). Some of them re- 
turned from captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii. 42; Neh vii. 45), and performed the same 
service at the new temple. 


Ta’mah. See TEMAH. 


Ta’mar, in A. V. of N. T. Thamar [a palm 
tree, specially a date palm]. 

1 The wife of Er, son of Judah. When 
left a widow, she became the mother of Perez 
and Zerah by Judah (Gen. xxxvui. 6-26), 
and thus the ancestress of several tribal fam- 
ilies (Num. xxvi. 20, 21). 

2. Absalom’s beautiful sister, ill-used by 
her half-brother Ammon (2 Sam. xiii 1-39; 
1 Chron. iii. 9). Perhaps she became Uriel’s 


wife and the mother of Maacah, Rehoboam’s 
wife. See MAACAH 9. : 

3 A daughter of Absalom, named doubt- 
less after his sister (2 Sam. xiv. 27). 

4. A town in the desert (1 Kin. ix. 18). 
The Hebrew K’ri, or preferred reading, the 
A V., the margin of the R. V, and 2 Chron. 
viii. 4 have Tadmor; see TADMOR. 

5 A place at the eastern end of the 
promised southern frontier of Palestine 
(Ezek. xlvii 19; xlvni 28) It would lie 
south of the Dead Sea; and perhaps 1s 1denti- 
cal with the village Tamaia, located by Euse- 
bius on the road between Hebron and Elath. 

Tam’a-risk Tree. 

The tamarisk (Tamarix arteculata) is called 
’athlin Arabic, ’athla’ in Aramaic; and accord- 
ingly the cognate Hebrew word ’eshel doubt- 
less hkewise denotes the tamarisk. Abraham 
planted one in Beer-sheba (Gen xx1. 33, in 
A. V. grove), Saul dwelt beneath one in 
Ramah (1 Sam xxu.6; in A. V. a tree), and 
the bones of Saul and his sons were buried 
beneath one in Jabesh-gilead (xxx1. 13, in 


ey ss 
- 


‘ 
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Tamarisk Tree 


A. V. a tree). The chronicler states that the 
bones of the king and his sons were interred 
beneath the ’elah in Jabesh (1 Chron. x. 12; 
in E V.oak, R.V margin terehinth). Hemay, 
however, use the term ’elah 1n its broad signifi- 
cation of strong tree; seeOAK. The tamarisk 
is a smal] tree, with durable wood, deciduous 
branches, and minute, scale-like, evergreen 
leaves. Nine species occur in Palestine. The 
most widely distributed is Tamariz pallasu, 
which attains a height of from 10 to 20 feet. 
The largest species 1s Tamarix articulata, from 
15 to 30 feet. It is found along the western 
border of the desert of the wandering. 
Tamarix mannifera, from 10 to 15 feet im 
height, growing in ancient Moab, Edom, and 


Tammuz 
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Tarpelites 


the peninsula of Sinai, yields the substance 
popularly known as manna; see MANNA. 


Tam’muz. . 

A deity of the Babylonians, called by them 
Dumu-z. or Du-z1, probably meaning son of 
life, from which the name Tammuz is de- 
rived He was worshiped throughout Baby- 
lonia, and in Assyria, Phoenicia, and Pales- 
tine ; and he gave name to the fourth month 
of the Semitic year; see YEAR He was the 
husband of the goddess Ishtar, and king of 
the nether world. He was also god of the 
pasture, the patron of flocks and their keep- 
ers, and hence was himself entitled shep- 
herd. He was represented as dying annually 
and returning to life with each recurring 
year It was understood, by some at least, 
that he was slain by the sun-god Shamash. 
The story 1s confessedly a nature myth. 
However its details may be explained, it 
symbolizes more or less inclusively the an- 
nual withdrawal and invariable return of 
the sun, and the death and revival of vegeta- 
tion. Ezekiel in vision saw the worship of 
Tammuz in favor among the Jews, and 
women sitting at the northern gate of the 
temple weeping for the god (Ezek vim 14) 
Cyn of Alexandria and Jerome identified 
him with the Phenician Adonis Though 
not proven, their conjecture has found much 
favor Jerome says that the Syrians cele- 
brated an annual solemnity to Adonis in 
June, when he was lamented by the women as 
dead, and afterwards his coming to life again 
was celebrated with songs From other sources 
1t appears that Byblos in Pheenicia was the 
headquarters of the Adonis worship The 
annual feast in his honor was held at the 
neighboring temple of Aphrodite in mount 
Lebanon, and lasted seven days. It began 
with a commemoration of the disappearance 
of the god. Vessels filled with mold and 
containing stalks of wheat, barley, lettuce, 
and fennel, and called gardens of Adonis, 
were exposed to the heat of the sun The 
withering of the plants symbolized the 
slaughter of the youth by the fire-god Mars. 
Then followed a search for Adonis by the 
women. At length his image was found in 
one of the gardens The finding was cele- 
brated by lewdness and song The image 
was then coffined, and the wound made by 
the symbolical boar which slew the young 
god was shown on his body. The people sat 
on the ground around the bier with their 
clothes rent, and the women raised loud 
lamentation. Sacrifice was offered for the 
dead god, and the image was buried 

Ta’nach. See TAANACH 

Tan’hu-meth [consolation] 

A Netophathite (2 Kin. xxv. 23; Jer. x1. 8). 

Tan’ner. 

A dresser of hides (Acts ix. 43), who re- 
moves the hair by means of lime or other 
agent, steeps the skins in an infusion of bark, 
especially of oak bark, in order to impregnate 


them with the acid juice of the plant and 
render them firm, pliable, and durable, and 
thus converts the hide into Jeather. At 
Joppa Peter lodged with a tanner (x 6). See 
LEATHER 


Ta’phath [a drop] 
A daughter of Solomon, and wife of Abin- 
adah’s son (1 Kum. iv. 11). 


Ta’phon. See TEPHON. 

Tap’pu-ah [apple or, perhaps, quince or 
apricot] 

1 A town in the lowland of Judah (Josh. 
xv 34). Site unknown. 

2. A town of Manasseh west of Shechem 
and on the boundary of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 
8, xvu. 7, 8). 

3. Asonof Hebron (1 Chron. ii. 43). 


Ta’rah. See TERAH. 


Tar’a-lah (staggering, reeling]. 
A eity of Benjamin (Josh. xvui. 27). 
unknown 


Ta’re-a. See TAHREA. 


Tares. 

The rendering of the Greek Zizanion in 
Mat xiii. 25-27, 29,30; on R V margin dar- 
nel The tare (Vice sativa), a vetch, with 
pinnate leaves and purple-blue or red papil- 
1onaceous flowers, would be easily distin- 
guished from the wheat The Greek word 


Site 


Bearded Darnel 


zizanion corresponds to the Arabic zuwdn, 
which denotes Lolzum, and to the talmudic 
zonin. The bearded darnel (Loleum temulen- 
tum) is a poisonous grass, almost undistin- 
guishable from wheat while the two are only 
in blade, but which can be separated without 
oa so when they come into ear (cp. ver. 
, 30 


Tar’get. See ARMOR. 
Tar’gum. See VERSIONS. 


Tar’pel-ites. 

The inhabitants of a place, presumably 
called Tarpel and situated near Babylonia 
or Elam (Ezra iv. 9). 


Tarshish 
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Tattenai 


Tar’shish, in A. V. four times Tharshish 
(1 Kin x. 22; xxii. 48; 1 Chron. vu 10) 

1. A people descended from Javan (Gen. 
x. 4) and their country. As Jonah entered 
a ship at Joppa in order to flee thither, the 
route to it was evidently across the waters 
of the Mediterranean. It was a distant land 
(Is. xvi. 19). Tyre was the ‘* daughter” of 
Tarshish (xxii. 10), perhaps in the sense 
that the commerce with Tarshish was the 
making of Tyre. The imports from Tarshish 
were silver beaten into plates (Jer. x. 9), also 
iron, tin, and lead (Ezek. xxvii. 12). It is 
believed that Tarshish was Tartessus, in the 
south of Spain, near Gibraltar (Herod. 1v. 
152), and the country of the Turti or Turdi- 
tani, to which the town belonged The 
mineral wealth of the region attracted the 
Pheenicians, who established a colony there 
and Semitized the name. Spain has long 
been noted for 1ts mineral wealth 


Tar’sus [not from Greek tarsos, a crate of 
wickerwork, any broad, flat surface]. The 
name was pronounced Tarzi by the Assyri- 
ans, and appears written on coins in Aramaic 
character as Trz. 

The chief city of Cilicia, in the eastern 
part of Asia Minor. It was situated on both 
banks of the river Cydnus, about 12 miles 
from the sea. About 833 B c it is men- 
tioned by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria. 
When the Romans formed the province of 
Cilicia in 64 B. c., they made Tarsus the 
residence of the governor. To compensate 
it for the sufferings it endured in its alle- 
giance to the party of Cesar, Mare Antony 
granted 1t freedom and exemption from taxa- 
tion .It was particularly celebrated for its 
schools, which almost rivaled those of Athens 
and Alexandria. It was the birthplace of 


the apostle Paul, and he revisited it at least 
once after his conversion (Acts ix 11, 30: xi 


Tarsus 


Ships of Tarshish were originally ships 
trading to and from Tarshish, but ultimately 
ships of first-rate magnitude to whatever 
place their voyages may have been made 
(Ps. xlviii. 7; Is. ii. 16; xxiii. 1, 14; lx. 9; 
Ezek. xxvii. 25). Such vessels, built by Je- 
hoshaphat to go to Ophir, lay in the harbor 
at Ezion-geber on the Red Sea (1 Kin. xxii. 
48). The term Tarshish ship is paraphrased 
as ‘‘ship going to Tarshish’”’ (2 Chron. ix. 
21, Hebrew text; cp 1 Kin. x. 22) and “ship 
to go to Tarshish ” (2 Chron. xx. 36). 

2. A Benjamite, son of Bilhan (1 Chron. 
vii 10). 

3. One of the seven highest princes of 
Persia (Esth. i. 14). 


25; xxi. 39; xxii. 3). Though much de- 
cayed from its former grandeur, 1t still exists 
as a considerable town. There are few rem- 
nants of antiquity at the old site. 

Tar’tak. 

An idol set up by the Avvites in Samaria 
(2 Kin. xvii. 31). 

Tar’tan. 

The title of the commander-in-chief of 
the Assyrian army (2 Kin. xwiii.17; Is xx. 
1). The name was pronounced by the As- 
syrians both tartanu and turtanu. 


Tat’te-nai, in A. V Tatnal. 
A Persian governor west of the river 
Euphrates. He opposed the building of the 


Tau 


— 


temple by the returned exiles (Ezra v. 3; 
vi. 6). 


Tau,in A.R. V Tav. 

The twenty-second and last letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, pronounced t or th ac- 
cording to position. English T comes from 
the same source, and with th represents 1t 
in anglicized Hebrew names; as Tamar, 
Nathan It heads the twenty-second section 
of Ps cxix, 1n which section each verse of 
the original] begins with this letter. 

( ye occasionally confused tau and he 
q Vv). 


Tax’es. 

Under the judges the regular payments 
obligatory on the Israelites were for the 
worship of Jehovah. There was as yet no 
army and no royal court to support But 
there was a tabernacle and a priesthood, and 
these were maintained by the tithes and 
other offerings, and by the land which was 
permanently placed at the disposal of the 
Levites 

After the establishment of the kingdom, 
revenue for 1ts support was obtained from 
various sources: 1. Taxes in kind were 
levied by Solomon on the produce of the 
field and the flock (1 Kin iv 7-28; ep 
Amos vu 1). 2. Special gifts were brought 
to the king at the commencement of his 
reign (1 Sam x 27) or 1n time of war (xvi 
20; xvi 18). 3 Tribute was rendered by 
subject peoples (2 Sam vi 6,14; 1 Kin x 
15; 2 Kin i 4), and service was exacted 
of the Canaanites who dwelt in the midst 
of Isiael (Judg i 28, 30, 1 Kin ix. 20, 21) 
When the Hebrews were subject to a foreign 
prince, they had to pay tribute to him in 
addition to taxes for the support of their 
own government 4 Duties were paid by 
tradesmen and merchants (J Kin x. 15). 
Without levying taxes in money or produce, 
and with little expense to himself, David at- 
tained the object of a standing army by divid- 
ing the men of mulitary age into brigades of 
24,000 men, and requiring each brigade in 
turn to hold itself nm readiness durmng one 
month for instant service (1 Chron xxvii 1). 
Under Solomon the people were oppressed by 
taxation, and this grievous burden was an 
immediate cause of the disruption of the 
kingdom (1 Kin xu. 4) Exemption from 
taxation was a reward for service (1 Sam. 
xvu. 25; Antiq. xvii. 2, 1). 

Under the Persian empire, by decree of 
Darius Hystaspis the satraps of each provy- 
ince paid a fixed sum into the royal treasury 
(Herod. 111. 89). The inhabitants had to 
provide for the maintenance of the govern- 
or’s household also This provision was 
called the bread of the governor, and so far 
as Judah was concerned included food and 
forty shekels daily in money (Neh. v. 14, 15). 
The revenue was derived from tribute, cus- 
toms, and toll (Ezra iv. 13, 20) Priests, 
Levites, and Nethinim were exempted from 
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these taxes in Judah (vii. 24); but the bur- 
dens pressed heavily on the great body of 
the people, who had the sanctuary likewise 
to support, and many were forced to mort- 
gage their fields and vineyards to raise money 
for the tribute (Neh. v. 4; ix. 37). 

Under the Egyptian and Syrian kings, in- 
stead of a fixed amount being levied by the 
crown on the people, the privilege of collect- 
ing the taxes of a district was put up at 
auction and sold to the highest responsible 
bidder. The party who promised the most 
revenue from a province was authorized to 
collect 1t and was furnished with military 
power sufficient to enable him to enforce his 
demands (Antig. xii. 4, 1-5). The Syrian 
kings imposed a poll tax and a duty on salt, 
exacted a sum of money in lieu of the an- 
nual present of a crown of gold, which it 
had become customary to demand, took one- 
third of the grain and one-half of the fruit, 
and in addition levied on the tithes and tolls 
paid into the temple at Jerusalem (1 Mac. 
x. 29-31; xi 34, 35, xi. 37, 39; Antiq. xii. 
3, 3). 

When the Romans under Pompey took 
Jerusalem in 63 B c, tribute was imposed 
on the Jews which 1n a short time amounted 
to more than 10,000 talents (Antiq. xiv 4, 4, 
and 5). Julius Cesar decreed that the tribute 
should not be farmed, that 1t should not be 
levied 1n a Sabbatic year, and that in the 
year following a Sabbatic year only one- 
fourth of the usual amount should be col- 
lected (10, 5 and 6). Herod the Great taxed 
the produce of the field (xv. 9, 1), and levied 
duties on commodities hought and sold (xvu1. 
8,4) When Judxa was placed under proc- 
urators, the financial system of the empire 
was Introduced The revenues were farmed ; 
see PUBLICAN There were levied: 1. Trib- 
ute of the soil, paid either in kind or in 
money. 2 A poll tax (Mat xxii 17) and, 
under the same name, a tax on personal 
property. 3 Export and import duties, col- 
lected at seaports and at the gates of cities. 
In Jerusalem a house duty was paid by the 
inhabitants (Antiq. xix 6, 3). 

After the exile a temple tax of half a 
shekel was imposed on every Israelite who 
had reached the age of twenty years (Mat. 
xvii 24). The collectors visited each town 
of Judea annually at a fixed time, and in 
foreign countries places were designated 
where it might be paid. See TRIBUTE 2. 


Tax’ing. 

An enrollment, ordered by the Roman em- 
peror Augustus, which in the providence of 
God brought Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, 
and led to the fulfillment of the ancient 
prophecy that the Messiah should be born in 
that town (Mic. v. 2; Mat. ii. 5,6; Luke ii. 
1-20). A later enrollment led to tumults 
among the Jews (Acts v. 37). See QUIRINIUS. 


Te’bah [slaughter (specially of cattle)]. 
A son of Nahor by Reumah, his concubine 


Tebaliah 
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Temple 


(Gen. xxii. 24), and the tribe descended from 
him. The name 1s found in 2 Sam. viii. 8, 
according to the Septuagint and the Syriac 
version, and also in i Chron. xviil 81n the 
form Tibhath, and denotes a town of Aram- 
zobah. 

Teb-a-li’/ah [Jehovah hath immersed, 7. e., 
ceremonially purified]. 

A Merarite Levite, the third son of Hosah 
(1 Chron. xxvi. 11). 


Te’beth. 

The tenth month of the Semitic calendar 
(Esth. 11.16). See YEAR. 

Te-haph’ne-hes. See TAHPANHES. 

Te-hin’nah [grace, supplications] 

A man of Judah, descended from Chelub, 
and ancestor of the inhabitants of Ir-nahash 
(1 Chron. 1v. 12). 


Teil Tree. 

The linden, a tree of the genus Tilia. The 
Hebrew word ’elah 1s once translated thus in 
A V. (Is. v1. 13, in R. V. terebinth) ; see 
OAK 1 and TEREBINTH. The teil tree does 
not grow in Palestine 


Te’kel. See MENE. 


Te-ko’a, in A. V. thrice Tekoah (2 Sam. 
xiv 2, 4,9), and soin R. V. of 1 Mac. ix. 33, 
where A. V. has Thecoe. 

A town in Judah (1 Chron ii. 24; iv 5; 
Septuagint of Josh. xv 60), 1n the wilderness 
toward En-gedi (2 Chron. xx 20; cp 2, 16). 
It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. x1 6). 
It was the home of the prophet Amos (Amos 
i 1). In Nehemah’s time the common peo- 
ple of Tekoa helped to rebuild the wall of 
Jerusalem, while the nobles of the place 
showed indifference to the work (Neh 11. 5, 
27). The name still lingers as Tekfi‘a, a 
ruined village 5 miles south of Bethlehem. 
It is on a hill broad at the top, where are 
found the remains of the foundations of 
houses, often with beveled stones, the whole 
occupying an area of 4 or 5 acres. There is 
also a castle, but of more modern date. 


Te-ko’ite. 

A native or inhabitant of Tekoa (2 Sam. 
Xxili. 26). 

Tel-a’bib [heap, or hill of ears of grain]. 

A place in Babylonia, near the river Che- 
bar. Jewish exiles were located there (Ezek. 
iii. 15). Situation unknown 

Te/lah [fracture]. 

A descendant of Ephraim, probably through 
Beriah (1 Chron. vii. 25). 

Tel’a-im [little lambs]. 

A place where Saul assembled his army to 
WAR Binns the dnalelzites, QA Gan eT A 


and xxvii. 8, Septuagint). It may be Telem 
of Josh. xv. 24; but the two names, as tra- 


ditionally pronounced, have a different mean- 
ing. 

_Te-las’sar, in A. V. once Thelasar (2 Kin. 
xix. 12) [probably, hill of Asshur, or the As- 
syrians]. 


A place inhabited by the children of Eden 
(2 Kin. xix. 12; Is. xxxvii. 12), and hence 
in western Mesopotamia, near Haran. Exact 
situation unknown. 

Te’lem [perhaps, oppression]. 

1. A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 24). Site unknown. See TELAIM. 

2 A porter, whom Ezra induced to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 24). 


Tel-har’sha, in A. V. Tel-har’sa and Tel- 
har’e-sha [in Hebrew and Assyrian, mound 
of the artificer’s work or of enchantment]. 

A place in Babylonia whence certain people 
who claimed to be Israelite exiles returned 
with Zerubbabel to Jerusalem (Ezra n 59; 
Neh vii 61) Situation unknown 


Tel-me’lah [hill of salt]. 

A place in Babylonia, whence certain people 
who claimed to be Israclite exiles came to 
Jerusalem with Zerubbabel (Ezra n. 59; Neh. 
vii. 61). Situation unknown 

Te’ma. 

A tribe of Ishmaelites and the district they 
inhabited (Gen. xxv. 15, Is. xxi 14). Their 
caravans were well known (Job vi 19). 
Tema is often identified with Taima in the 
Hauran , but 1t rather denotes the 1mportant 
people who dwelt in and about Taima, east 
of the #lanitic gulf of the Red Sea and mid- 
way between Damascus and Medina 


Te’‘mah, in A. VY. Tamah and Thamah 
[perhaps, laughter] 

Founder of a family of Nethinim, mem- 
bers of which returned with Ze1ubbabel 
from the captivity (Ezra 11 538; Neh vii. 55), 


Te’men [southern]. 

A tribe descended from Esau, and the dis- 
trict they inhabited (Gen xxxvi 11, 15, 34). 
The territory was in Edom (Jer. xlx 20; 
Amos i. 12), apparently in the northern part 
(Ezek. xxv 13) Its inhabitants were noted 
for their wisdom (Jer. xlix. 7). 


Te’man-ite, in A V once Tem’a-ni (Gen. 
XXxXvi 34). 

A member of the tribe of Teman (Gen. 
xxxvi. 34), or of Tema. It 1s not certain in 
which sense Eliphaz, Job’s friend, was a 
Temanite (Job 11. 11). 

Tem/’e-ni. 

A son of Ashhur (1 Chron. iv. 5, 6). 


Tem/’ple (in Hebrew, large house, palace, 
as 1 Kin. i. 21; 2 Kin. xx. 18; Dan. i. 4; 
lv. 4]. 

A building dedicated to the worship of a 
deity (Joel 111. 5; Ezra v. 14 with i. 7; Acts 
xix. 27). In three passages it is applied to 


Ane talbermacke (1 Som. 1. 5 ii, 3 2 Gam. 
xxl. 7; cp Rev xv. 5); but generally the 
reference is to some one of the temples suc- 
cessively erected to Jehovah at Jerusalem. 
1. Solomon’s Temple. The erection of a 
permanent house of the Lord, instead of the 
movable tabernacle, was proposed by David, 
and the necessary materials were largely 
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amassed by him (2 Sam. vii.; 1 Kin. v. 3-5; 
vili. 17; 1 Chron. xxu.; xxviii. 11-xxix. 9). 
He gathered 100,000 talents of gold and 
1,000,000 talents of silver for the prospective 
structure and its furnishings (1 Chron. xxii 
14), and added from his own private for- 
tune 3000 talents of gold and 7000 tal- 
ents of silver, and the princes contributed 
5000 talents of gold, 10,000 darics of gold, 
and 10,000 talents of silver (xxix. 4, 7), 
making a total of 108,000 talents of gold, 
10,000 darics of gold, and 1,017,000 talents 
of silver. This sum is equivalent to nearly 
4900 mullion dollars or, 1f it may be legiti- 
mately reckoned by the lighter system of 
weights, nearly 2450 million dollars This 
latter amount 1s perhaps not incredible, in 
view of the booty which David brought 
home from his wars and received as tribute 
Still the sum 1s very large, and 1t 1s well to 
admit the probability of the text being cor- 
rupt. This store of precious metals was 
placed at the disposal of Solomon for the use 
of the temple, but 1t was not all expended 
(1 Kin vu 51; 2 Chron. v 1). Solomon 
began the work in the fourth year of his 
reign, and it was completed in seven years 
and six months (1 Kin vi 1, 38). The allh- 
ance with Hiram, king of Tyre, rendered it 
easy to obtain timber from Lebanon, and 
skilled Pheenician artificers. 30,000 Israel- 
ites were levied, and sent im detachments of 
10,000 fur a month to the Lebanon mountains 
(1 Kin. v.13), and the remnant of the Ca- 
naanites was impressed to the number of 
150,000 to serve as hewers of stone and car- 
riers (1 Kin v.15, 1x. 20, 21; 2 Chron. n. 2, 
17, 18). Overseers were appointed, appa- 
rently 550 chiefs and 3300 subordinates (1 
Kin. v 16; ix 23), of whom 3600 were Ca- 
naanites and 250 Israelites (2 Chron 1 17; 
viii. 10). The building was erected on mount 
Moriah, at the spot where the threshing floor 
of Ornan, or Araunah, the Jebusite, had 
stood (2 Chron. 11i I). Its general plan was 
that of the tabernacle, but the dimensions 
were double and the ornamentation was 
richer. The mterior of the edifice measured 
60 cubits in length, 20 in breadth, and 30 in 
height, 1n this last particular deviating from 
the proportions of the tabernacle (1 Kin. vi. 
2) The walls were built of stone made 
ready at the quarry (7). The roof was con- 
structed of beams and planks of cedar (9), 
the floor was laid with cypress, and the walls 
from the floor to the ceiling were lined with 
cedar (15; and 2 Chron. iii 5, where the 
Greek translators read cedar, not fir). The 
whole interior was overlaid with gold (1 
Kin vi. 20, 22, 30; 2 Chron iii. 7 et passim), 
and its walls were carved not only with cher- 
ubim, but also with palm trees and flowers 
The holy of holies was a cube. Each side 
measured 20 cubits (1 Kin vi. 16, 20). The 
space, nearly 10 cubits high, between its ceil- 
ing and the roof was probably occupied by up- 
per chambers, gold lined (1 Chron. xxviii. 11; 
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2 Chron. iii. 9). In the holy of holies itselt 
was placed the ark (1 Kin. viii. 6), under the 
wings of two colossal cherubim of olive wood 
overlaid with gold. Each cherub was 10 
cubits in height, and had wings 5 cubits long. 
With the tip of one wing it touched a side 
wall, and with the other wing it reached 
forward to the center of the room and 
touched the corresponding wing of its com- 
panion. The four wings thus extended across 
the width of the house, while the cherubim 
turned their faces toward the sanctuary 
(1 Kin. vi 23-28, 2 Chron iii. 13). Under 
their wings the ark was placed (1 Kin. viii. 
6). The partition between the holy and the 
most holy place was of cedar boards, overlaid 
on both sides with gold, and it had two doors 
of olive wood, decorated with palm trees, 
flowers, and cherubim, and overlaid with 
gold ;see LEAF. This was hung, toward the 
sanctuary, with chains of’ gold and a cur- 
tain patterned after that of the tabernacle 
(1 Kin vi. 16, 21, 31, 32; 2 Chron. ni. 14; cp. 
Antig. viii 3, 3 and 7) 

The holy place or sanctuary was 40 cubits 
long, 20 wide, and 30 nigh Its walls were 
pierced by latticed windows; probably near 
the roof, above the top of the exterior build- 
ing, and intended for ventilation and the 
escape of smoke (1 Kin v1.4). The altar of 
incense was made of cedar, instead of acacia, 
and overlaid with gold (20, 22; vii. 48). 
It belonged to the holy of holies (22, R. V.; 
Heb 1x. 3, 4), but stood in the holy place, 
doubtless because the priest, who might en- 
ter the holy of holies but once in the year, 
had occasion to offer incense daily. There 
were ten golden candlesticks instead of 
one, and likewise ten tables, although 
doubtless the showbread was displayed on 
but one ; see CANDLESTICK and SHOWBREAD. 
The entrance to the sanctuary from the court 
had doors of c\ press (v1 33, 34). 

Against the two exterior sides and the rear 
of the temple a three-story building was 
erected, containing chambers for officials and 
for storage (vi 5-10) Before the front en- 
trance a portico was built, 10 cubits wide, 20 
long, and 120 or more probably 20 high (3; 
2 Chron un. 4; cp. Septuagint; Syriac). By 
it stood the two brazen pillars, Boaz and 
Jachin, each 18 cubits high, and richly orna- 
mented (1 Kin. vii 15-22; 2 Chron 111. 15-17). 

The courts of the temple were two; the 
inner, upper court of the priests, and the 
great court (2 Kin. xxiii. 12; 2 Chron. iv. 9; 
Jer. xxxvi. 10). They were separated from 
one another, both by the difference of level 
and by a low wall, consisting of three courser 
of hewn stone and one course of cedar beams 
(1 Kin. vi. 36; vii. 12). In the court of the 
priests were a brazen altar for sacrifice (viii. 
64; 2 Kin. xvi. 14; 2 Chron. xv. 8), in size 
nearly four times that used at the tabernacle 
(iv. 1); and a brazen sea and ten brazen 
lavers (1 Kin. vii. 23-39). The sea was for 
the priests to wash in; the lavers were for 
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washing such things as belonged to the burnt 
offering (2 Chron. iv. 6); see ALTAR, SEA, 
LAVER. The great outer court was for Israel 
(cp. 1 Kin. vii. 14). It was paved (2 Chron. 
vii. 3); and it was surrounded by a wall, for 
gates are mentioned (iv. 9; cp. Ezek. xl. 5). 

This temple was plundered and burned by 
the Babylonians when they captured Jerusa- 
lem in 587 B. c. (2 Kin. xxv. 8-17). 

2. Zerubbabel’s Temple—Cyrus authorized 
the erection of a temple 60 cubits in breadth 
and height (Ezra vi 3; Antiq. xi. 4, 6). The 
limits which Cyrus set may have been at- 
tained by the exterior of the new building ; 
for Herod the Great, with 2 Chron. iii 4 in 
mind, assigns 60 cubits to the height (xv. 11, 
1). It was begun in the year 537 B. Cc, 
the second year after the return from cap- 
tivity; and, after much opposition from 
the inhabitants of Samaria, was completed 
in the sixth year of Darius, 515 B. c. 
(Ezra ili. 8; vi. 15; con. Apion. i 21). The 
dimensions of the several parts are not 
known. The plan of Solomon’s temple was, 
however, followed ; though the new building 
was projected on a scale of far less magnifi- 
cence. In the construction of the house, 
cedar from Lebanon was used (Ezra ini 7) ; 
and precious metals, which were provided, as 
in the wilderness, by the freewill offerings of 
the people (i. 6; ii 68, 69). Many of the 
vessels used in the former temple were re- 
stored (i. 7-11). The interior walls were 
overlaid with gold; and the house was di- 
vided, as usual, into the holy of holies and 
the sanctuary, apparently separated from 
each other by at lcast a veil (1 Mac. i. 21,22; 
iv. 48, 51). The holy of holies was empty, 
for the ark of the covenant had disappeared 
(Cicero, pro Flac. 28; Tacitus, Hist. v. 9). 
The sanctuary was furnished with an altar 
of incense, and, like the tabernacle, with 
only onecandlestick and one table for show- 
bread (1 Mac 1.21, 22; iv. 49). Exterior 
chambers were attached to the building 
(Neh. x. 37-39; xi. 44; xiii. 4; 1 Mac iv 
38); and the whole was surrounded with 
courts (Neh. viii 16; xiii. 7; Antig. xiv. 16, 
2). <A brazen sea (Ecclus. 1] 3) and an altar 
for sacrifice were used (Ezra vii. 17). The 
altar was built of stones (1 Mac. iv. 44- 
47). The court of the priests was event- 
ually separated from the outer court by 
a wooden railing (Antiq. xiii. 13, 5). The 
temple and its precincts were closed by doors 
and gates (Neh. vi. 10; 1 Mac. iv. 38). 

3. Herod’s temple superseded Zerubbabel’s 
It is fully described by Josephus, who was 
thoroughly familiar with the building (An- 
tiq xv 11; War v. 5), and in the Mishna 
(Middoth). The materials were brought to- 
gether before the old structure was taken 
down. Work was commenced in the eight- 
eenth year of Herod’s reign, 19 B. c. The 
main edifice was built by priests in a year 
and a half, and the cloisters were finished 
in eight years, either in 11 or 9 B. c.; but the 


work on the entire complex of courts and 
buildings was not completed until the proc- 
uratorship of Albinus, A. D. 62-64 (Antiq. 
xv. 11,5 and 6; xx. 9,7; cp. John ii. 20). 
Thc old area was enlarged to twice 1ts former 
dimensions (War i. 21, 1). The temple 
proper stood upon the highest ground in the 
inclosure. It was built of great blocks of 
white stone. Its interior had the length and 
breadth of Solomon’s temple ; but a height 
of 40 cubits, exclusive of an upper chamber, 
instead of 30 cubits It was divided into the 
holy of holies and the sanctuary on the cus- 
tomary lines. The holy of holies was empty. 
It was separated from the holy place by a 
veil (War v. 5,5). The rending of this veil 
by an earthquakc at the death of Christ sig- 
nified that the way to the mercy seat 1s no 
longer closed to all save the mediating high 
priest, but 1s at all times open to the sincere 
worshiper (Mat. xxvii. 51; Heb. vi. 19; x. 
20). The holy place contained, as usual, a 
golden altar for incense, a table for show- 
bread, and a candlestick. It was entered 
from the east by a great doorway closed by 
golden doors, each 55 cubits high and 16 
broad; hung with a veil of blue, purple, 
scarlet and fine linen; and encompassed on 
the outer or court side by a golden vine from 
which depended immense clusters of golden 
grapes Against the two sides and rear of 
the temple, a three-story building, 40 eubits 
high, containing chambers, was constructed 
(cp. War vi 4, 7). and in addition two wings, 
one contaimmg winding stairs, spang from 
the front corners. The building meas- 
ured externally 100 cubits in length and 54 
or, including the two wings at .he front, 70 
cubits in width Over the holy place and 
the holy of holies was an attic, which had 
the same dimensions as the sacred apartments 
beneath. This attic, together with its floor 
and the roof, increased the height of 
the sacred edifice to over 90 cubits A ves- 
tibule or porch ran along the entire front 
of the house, 100 cubits long and high 
and 20 broad Its portal was 70 cubits high 
by 25 broad (or, according to the Mishna, 40 
and 20), without doors, allowmg the great 
doorway of the sanctuary to be seen from 
without Above this porch Herod erected 
the celebrated golden eagle (Antiq. xvii. 6, 2 
and 3; War i. 33, 2 and 3). Twelve steps de- 
scended frum the vestibule to the court of 
the priests This court surrounded the sacred 
edifice It contained the altar for burnt 
offerings, of which the height was 15 cubits, 
and the base a square measuring 50 cubits to 
the side According to the Mishna, it was 
built of unhewn stones ; and contracted from 
a base 32 cubits square to a top 24 cubits 
square It was reached by an inclined plane. 
A brazen sea or laver was also in use (Mish- 
na). This court was encompassed by a wall 
or coping, about a cubit in height. All 
around the court of the priests lay, as of old. 
the great court, now double. It wasinclosed 
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by a wall, whose top was 25 cubits higher 
than the pavement. Against the inner side 
of this wall storage chambers were built 
(War vi. 5, 2), and in front of these, that is, 
on the temple side, ran a covered colonnade. 
This court was divided into two parts by a 


gate in the center of the partition wall and 
by a descent of fifteen steps. Only Israelites 
might enter this court, and women might 
not advance farther. These three courts and 
the temple were embraced in the chel, or 
sacred inclosure. The inclosing barrier was 
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Approximate Plan of Herod’s Temple and its Courts. 


wall. The western portion, that encompass- 
ing the court of the priests, was the court of 
Israel. Only the men of Israel were allowed 
within it. The court of the women was the 
eastern and lower portion. It was reached 
from the court of the men through a great 


triple: the wall of the courts of Israel and 
the women, which has been already men- 
tioned, and which was very thick, like the 
walls of a fortress (cp. War vi. 4, 1); a ter- 
race, of which the top was level and 10 cubits 
broad ; and at the foot of the terrace a wall 
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3 cubits in height, surmounted by pillars, on 
which were inscriptions forbidding all per- 
sons save those of the commonwealth of Is- 
rael, from entering the inclosure ‘‘ Let no 
gentile,” so ran the Greek inscription, “en- 
ter inside of the barrier and the fence around 
the sanctuary. Anyone trespassing will bring 
death upon himself as a penalty.” This 
triple wall of partition (Eph. ii. 14) was 
pierced by nine gates. These tower-like 
structures were sheathed with gold and sil- 
ver. Four were on the northern, and four 
on the southern side. Of these, one on each 
side led into the court of the women and three 
into that of Israel. The ninth was the great 


eastern gate, the only one on that side, ig 
e 


ably the gate Beautiful (Acts 11 2, 10) 
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difference of level between the vestibule of 
the temple within the inclosure and the 
court of the gentiles without appears to have 
been about 15 cubits From the vestibule to 
the court of the priests were 12 steps; from 
the court of Israel to that of the women 15; 
thence to the terrace 5, and thence to the 
court of the gentiles 14. This court of the 
gentiles occupied the remainder of the temple 
yard and completely surrounded the sacred 
inclosure. It was foursquare (War vi. 5, 4), 
and measured fully 6 stades, or three-quarters 
of a mile, in circuit (War v. 5, 2). It was 
paved throughout. At the northwestern cor- 
ner stood the castle of Antonia (q v.). Except 
perhaps at that point, it was bordered on al) 
sides by magnificent, covered colonnades or 
cloisters (Antiq. xvii. 10, 2; ep. War vi. 3, 2). 
Those on the south were the finest. They 
contained 162 columns, arranged in four rows, 
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forming three aisles. Each column was a 
monolith of white stone, 25 cubits high. 
The roof was ceiled with cedar, curiously 
carved and carefully polished. The other 
colonnades consisted of two rows of columns. 
That along the eastern side of the court was 
regarded as a remnant of the first temple, 
and was called Solomon’s porch (John x. 23; 
Acts i 11; Antig. xx. 9, 7; War v. 5, 1). 
It was this court which was so far abused 
that money changers were allowed to set up 
their tables and traders were permitted to 
expose cattle for sale there (Mat. xxi. 12; 
Jobn ii. 14). Finally the sacred area was 
surrounded by massive walls. The western 
wall was pierced by four gates: the two more 
northerly ones led to the suburbs; the third 
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crossed the Tyropceon valley ata point now 
marked by Wilson’s arch; and the fourth, 
still farther south, opened into the valley, 
and was reached by steps from the temple 
yard (Antiq. xv 11, 5). In the southern wall 
were two gates, known by the name of Hul- 
dah. In the eastern wall was the Shushan 
gate. One 1s mentioned in the northern 
wall (War vi. 4, 1). 

During the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Romans in A D. 70, the Jews themselves, 
who were using the temple yard as a fortress, 
set fire to the outer cloisters ; but the temple 
itself was tired by a Roman soldier contrary 
to the orders of Titus, and all that was com- 
bustible was destroyed (War vi. 3, 1; 4, 5: 
cp 5, 1; 9, 2). Afterwards the conquerors 
threw down the walls (vii. 1, 1). On its 
site the emperor Hadrian dedicated a temple 
to Jupiter Capitolinus in A. D. 136 or earlier. 
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In A. D. 363 the emperor Julian, in order to 
defeat the prophecy of Christ (Mat xxiv 1, 
2), undertook to rebuild the temple, but his 
plans were frustrated by flames which burst 
from the foundation. The Dome of the 
Rock, generally called the Mosque of Omar, 
now occupies the place where the old tem- 
ples stood Warren between February, 1867, 
and April, 1870, sunk shafts 1n the rubbish, 1n 
some places 100 and in one place 125 feet deep, 
which now covers portions of mount Moriah 
The corner stones of the foundations, which 
still remain, are 14 to 15 feet long, and from 


the free citation of the words by Moses in 
Deut v 6-21. The principal difference is 
that the law of the Sabbath is enforced, in 
the original law, by reference to God’s rest- 
ing on the seventh day from the work of 
creation ; whereas when Moses cites the law 
in his public address, he omits this funda- 
mental basis of the command and urges the 
deliverance from Egypt as the reason why 
Israel should remember the day. Another 
difference, and one upon which undue stress 
has been laid, 1s that when Moses repeats 
the tenth commandment, he uses the word 


The Warning Tablet vf Herod’s Temple. 
Discovered by Cleimont-Ganneau in 1871, 


34 to 4} feet high Some of those at the south- 
east angle have on them Pheenician charac- 
ters, coming down at least from Herod’s, and 
perhaps from Solomon’s time The walls 
surrounding the temple area were found to 
have been 1000 feet long, and the platform 
on which the holy place stood to have been 
supported by a buttress 200 feet high from 
the valley beneath. Finally, one of the 
actual inscriptions has been recovered which 
forbade any foreigner to enter the second 
court 


Ten Com-mand’ments. 

The fundamental law of the Hebrew state; 
see THEOCRACY. The Hebrews called them 
the ten words (R V margin of Ex xxxiv. 
28, Deut. iv 13; x. 4) They were spoken 
by God at Sinai, and written by him on 
tables of stone They appear in two forms: 
the original form, contained in Ex. xx., and 


covet in one clause only and employs de- 
sire instead of covet in reference to a 
neighbor’s house, field, ete (R V). These 
differences are not contradictions, and they 
are fully explained by the character of 
Deuteronomy. See DEUTERONOMY, SAB- 
BATH. 

The ten commandments are not indi- 
vidually numbered in the Bible Later Jews 
regarded the words ‘‘ Iam the Lord thy God, 
which have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage” (Ex 
xx 2) as the first commandment These 
words, however, are not in the form of a 
command They constitute the preface to 
the ten laws which follow. Omitting the 
preface, there are two methods of enumera- 
tion: 1. According to the received teaching of 
the Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches, 
based on Augustine, the first table contains 
three commandments and the second table 
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seven. Augustine adopted this classification 
because 1t exhibits the symbolical numbers 
three, seven, ten, and represents a real dif- 
ference in the nature of the commands, the 
first three being duties toward God and the 
last seven duties toward man. The first 
division included the command to remember 
the Sabbath, and to make out three com- 
mands in this table, Augustine joined into 
one the commands to have no other gods 
and to make no graven image, and to secure 
seven in the second table he divided the 
comniand against covetousness into two laws. 
He followed the text of Deuteronomy, and 
made the command not to covet a neighbor’s 
wife the ninth commandment, and _ that 
against desiring a neighbor’s property the 
tenth. The Roman Catholic church follows 
the text of Exodus, and makes the command 
not to covet a neighbor’s house the ninth, 
and that against coveting a neighbor’s wife, 
manservant, etc, the tenth. The great ob- 
jections to this method of enumeration are 
that it makes no distinction between poly- 
theism and idolatry, and introduces an arbi- 
trary distinction regarding kinds of cov- 
etousness. 2. The division which numbers 
the command against polytheism as the first, 
that against idolatry as the second, and that 
against covetousness as the tenth This divi- 
sion is the oldest that 1s known It was 
recognized by Josephus (Antiq. ini. 5, 5), by 
Philo (de Dec. i), and by Origen; and it 
was adopted by the Reformed churches at 
the Reformation. But there are two methods 
of distributing the ten between the two 
tables: (1) They are ordinanly grouped as 
four relating to man’s duty toward God and 
six to his duty to his fellows. This division 
is simple enough, and it is ethically correct; 
but it lacks symmetry (2) Five are as- 
signed to each table (Antiq i1.5,8) This 
arrangement preserves the grouping of laws 
into decads, subdivided into pentads, 
which characterizes much of the legisla- 
tion. And from the Jewish point of view, 
doubtless, the division 1s ethically correct; 
for the first table includes duties of piety, 
which imply no corresponding nghts, and 
the second table embraces duties of jus- 
tice, which involve nghts. The duty of 
honoring parents to the extent of maintain- 
ing them if need be, was regarded as absolute 
and unconditional (Mark v1. 10-13). It was 
a pious duty, a religious duty, and properly 
belonged to the first table Paul is some- 
times cited as lending countenance to this 
division , for when summing up the duties 
which are comprehended in the command to 
love one’s neighbor as one’s self, he enumer- 
ates the last commandments, and makes no 
mention of honoring parents (Rom. xiii. 9). 
But Paul’s enumeration 1s not intended to be 
complete. He omits the ninth command- 
ment Jesus placed the fifth commandment 
in the same group with the last five (Mark 
x. 19). 


Tent. 

1. A movable habitation ; such as is used 
by nomads, shepherds, and soldiers (Gen. iv. 
20; xxv. 27; Judg. vin. 11). The tent was 
frequently made of black cloth woven from 
goats’ hair (Song i. 5), fastened with cords 


and stakes (Ex. xxxv 18; Is liv.2) There 
were both round and tapering tents, and 
flat, oblong tents 

2 A habitation generally. a part of the 
dwellings being put for all, or one kind for 
another, according to circumstances (Gen. 
ix. 27; 1 Kin vni 66, 2 Kin xin 5; Job 
vin 22, R V ; Ps Ixxxiv. 10; Jer xxx. 18, 
ae n. 4, R. V.; Zech. x1i 7, Mal 11 12, 
R V.). 


Tent of the Con-gre-ga’tion. 
articie. 


Tent of Meet’ing, in A V. Tent or Taber- 
nacle of the Congregation [tent where Jeho- 
vah meets his people]. 

1, A provisional tent where Jehovah met 
with his people (Ex. xxxiii 7-11; xxxiv. 
34, 35). After the golden calf was made, 
Jehovah refused to acknowledge Israel any 
longer as his people and to dwell in their 
midst. He was estranged and distant. Be- 
cause of this fact and to symbolize 1t, Moses 
used to pitch the tent outside the camp 
(xxx. 7, R. V), probably until God again 
promised to go 1n the midst of Israel (xxxiv. 
9). What tent this was Is uncertain. Buta 
tent unquestionably formed the headquarters 
of the camp It was the place of judicial pro- 
ceedings, where Moses sat to judge the people 
(Ex. xvii. 13). And 1t was the high tribunal 
after the administration of justice had been 
organized (21-26). Naturally it was for the 
time being the depository of the book of the 
covenant (xx -xxiii.), which was at once a 
sacred volume of the statutes of God (xviii. 
16) and the book containing the civil laws 
for the government of Israel. It was proba- 
bly this tent (the Greek translators read 


See next 


Tent of the Testimony 


‘‘his tent’’) which Moses now pitched with- 
out the camp. He called it the tent of meet- 
1ng (1) because 1t was the tribunal of justice, 
whither everyone went that sought the 
Lord (xxx11.7), for the matter 1n dispute 
or doubt was laid before God or, to use their 
phrase, the party sought Jchovah’s face (2 


Sam xx1 1, R. V), wnquired of God (Ex 
xvi 15), brought the cause to God (19: 
Num xXxvn 5), came unto God or came 


before him (Ex xxi 6, xxu 9, R V) stood 
before Jehovah (Deut x1x 17); and (2) be- 
cause it was a place of revelation there 
Jehovah met his people in their representa- 
tive, When the pillar of cloud descended to 
the door of the tent (Ex xxxin 9) It may 
have boine its appropriate name from the 
first: 1f not, Moses borrowed the name from 
the instructions which he received regarding 
the permanent tabernacle, since it repre- 
sented the same truth (xxvu 21). An altar 
may have stood near it (xvi 12), but the 
tent was not a national sanctuary, did not 
econtam an ark or paraphernaha for worship, 
did not possess a priesthood The tent was 
cared for by Moses’ personal attendant 
(xxxin 11). The cloud descended upon this 
tent when Moses entered it to inquire of 
iod, but the cloud abode on the permanent 
tabernacle and the glory of the Lord filled it, 
and Moses could not enter 1t (xl 34, 35, 38) 
2 The tabernacle (q v ) 


Tent of the Tes’ti-mo-ny (Num ix 15) 
See TABERNACLE 


Te’phon, in A. V Taphon. 

A town of Juda fortified by Bacchides (1 
Mac 1x. 50) Tephon 1s perhaps a modifica- 
tion of Tappuah, a name which was borne 
by several towns 

Te’rah, in A. V twice Tarah, (Num xxxiii. 
27» «=©28) once Thara (Luke 11 34) [prob- 
ably, wild goat] 

1. The son of Nahor, and the father of 
Abraham, another Nahor, and Haran. He 
was a resident at Ur of the Chaldees dur- 
ing the greater part of his life; serving other 
divinities than Jehovah (Josh. xxiv. 2), prob- 
ably among the rest the moon-god, who had 
a celebrated temple at Ur With Abraham 
and Lot, he removed to Haran, where he 
died, at the age of 205 (Gen x1. 25-32). 

2. A station of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness (Num. xxxill. 27, 28). The site is un- 
known. 

Ter’a-phim. 

Images, but not ofa particular deity, which 
were used in the household and by private 
individuals, and which varied in size from 
such as were smali enough to be easily car- 
ried in hasty flight and concealed in the 
furniture of a camel (Gen. xxxi. 19, 30, 34, 
R. V.) to one apparently large enough to 
represent a man (1 Sam. xix. 13, R. V.). 
They were probably regarded as bringers of 
good luck. They were consulted with re- 
spect to the advisability of proposed actions 
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Terebinth 


(Ezek xxi. 21; Zech x. 2, both R. V) The 
word, like the usual word for God, is plural 
in form, but may be singular in signification 
(1 Sam. xix. 13) Teraphim were employed 
in Babylonia (Ezek, xxi. 21) Laban used 
them in Haran, and his daughter Rachel 
stole them and carried them with her to 
Canaan (Gen xxxi. 19, 34). This was done 
without Jacoh’s knowledge (32) When he 
reached Shechem, he demanded the surren- 
der of all the strange gods which members 
of his company had brought with them, and 
he removed them from his people (xxxv. 2-4) 
In the days of the judges Micah of mount 
Ephraim had a private sanctuary with priest, 
ephod, and teraphim (Judg. xvi 5), and 
eventually a molten image and a graven 
image (4, xvui. 14) Through them prob- 
ably the Lord was consulted (5,6). All these 
idols the band of Danites carried off for their 
own use (17-20). Samuel the prophet classed 
teraphim with witchcraft and rebellion (1 
Sam xv 23, R. V.); nevertheless, there was 
one 1n David’s house, doubtless belonging to 
his wife (xix. 13, R V). Teraphim figured 
largely in the corrupt religion of the north- 
ern Israelites (Hos ui 4). The teraphim 
were condemned with other idols as abom- 
Inations, and were destruyed by Josiah in 
his work of reformation (2 Kin xxiii. 24, 
R V ): but they still found favor with a part 
of the people after the exile (Zech. x 2) 


Terebinth. 


Ter’e-binth. 
The rendering of the Hebrew ’Elah, a ro- 
bust tree, on the R. V. margin with oak in 


Teresh 


the text. Twice, when it is associated with 
another word, which is rendered oak, 1t ap- 
pears in the text of the R. V (Is. v1 13; 
Hos. iv 13). ’Elah 1s probably the terebinth 
The terebinth or turpentine tree (Pistacia 
terebinthus) is a smal] tree with pinnate leaves, 
inconspicuous flowers, with the sexes sepa- 
rated, and little roundish dark-purple fruit. 
It is a native of southern Europe, northern 
Africa, and western Asia, including Palestine. 
The turpentine is obtained by making in- 
cisions 1n the trunk. It merges into Pistaca 
palestina, which 1s also found in Palestine, 
and is but a variety of the species. 


Te’resh [perhaps Persian, austere] 

A chamberlain who kept a door in the 
palace of king Ahasuerus, and plotted the 
murder of his master and king, a crime for 
which he and an accomplice were executed 
(Esth. 11. 21-23; vi 2). 


Ter’ti-us [third]. 
Paul’s amanuensis, who wrote for him the 
Epistle to the Romans (Rom. xv. 22). 


Ter-tul’lus (diminutive of Tertius]. 

A Roman advocate, employed by the Jew- 
ish authorities to prosecute Paul before the 
tribunal of Felix, the Roman procurator 
(Acts xxiv. 1-8). Huis rhetorical address 1s 
thoroughly in the style affected by Roman 
advocates of the time. 


Tes’ta-ment. 

The rendering of the Greek Diathéké, a 
will, a covenant. A third meaning has no 
bearing on the present subject. In Heb. 
ix. 16, 17 diathéke 1s clearly a will. But m 
viii. 6-10, 13 and ix. 1, 4 the meaning is 
evidently covenant, and the term 1s so trans- 
lated in the text. The Old Covenant and 
the New Covenant would be more accurate 
designations of the two parts of the Bible 
than the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment. See HEIR, NEw TESTAMENT, OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


Teth. 

The ninth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
Greek theta comes from the same source ; but 
the Greek versions represent it in Hebrew 
names by tau, reserving theta for the aspi- 
rated Hebrew tau. In the English versions 
teth is represented by t. It stands at the 
beginning of the ninth section of Ps. cxix. 
in several versions, in which section each 
verse begins with that letter. 


Te’trarch. 

One who rules over the fourth part of a 
kingdom or province. Philip of Macedon 
divided Thessaly into four districts called 
tetrarchies. Eventually the word was used 
loosely fora petty subject prince, even though 
the land was not divided among four such 
rulers The Romans adopted the term, and 
used it as a convenient title for a prince to 
whom they granted a small territory only, 
and whom they were unwilling to dignify 
with the authority and rank of a king. The 
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N. T. names three of these pretty digni- 
taries: Herod, tetrarch of Galilee, Philip. te- 
trarch of Iturea and -Trachonitis, and Lysa- 
nias, tetrarch of Abilene (Luke iii 1). In the 
case of the tetrarchs Herod Antipas and Philip 
the title was appropriate, even 1n its original 
sense, for Augustus gave one-half of the 
kingdom of Herod the Great to Archelaus, 
with the title of ethnarch. and divided the 
remainder into two tetrarchies, which he gave 
to them (Antiq. xvii 11, 4; War ii. 6,3). A 
tetrarch was sometimes in courtesy called a 
king (Mat. xiv. 1 with 9; see also Mark vi. 
14), 

Thad-dz’us. See JupAs 8. 

Tha’hash. See TAHASH. 

Tha’mah. See TEMAH. 

Tha’mar. See TAMAR 

Tham’na-tha. See TIMNAH. 

Thank Of’fer-ing. See OFFERINGS. 

Tha’ra. See TERAH 

Thar’shish. See TARSHISH. 


The’a-ter. 

A place where dramatic performances are 
given. The theater, with its auditonum, 
orchestra, and stage, and capable of seating 
immense throngs (see EPHESUS), was admir- 
ably adapted for large public meetings and 
the transaction of public business, and in 
Greek cities was often put to that use (Acts 
xix 29, 31; Antiq. xix 8, 2) 

Thebes. See No. 


The’bez [perhaps, bnghtness or splendor]. 

A town near Shechem, having in it a 
strong tower, 1n besieging which Abimelech 
was killed (Judg ix 50-55, 2Sam. xi 21). 
It continues to exist in the large village of 
Tibds, 94 miles northeast of Shechem, on 
the road to Beth-shean. 

The-co’e. See TEKOA. 

The-la’sar. See TELASSAR. 

The-oc’ra-cy. 

Josephus coined the word theocracy to de- 
scribe the government instituted at Sinai. 
“Our legislator . . . ordered our government 
to be what I may call by a strained expres- 
sion a theocracy, attributing the power and 
the authority to God” (con. Apion. in. 17) 
Jehovah was the head of the nation, dwell- 
ing in its midst between the cherubim (Ex. 
xxv. 22). In him all the powers of the state, 
legislative, executive, judicial, were united. 
As legislator, he announced the fundamental 
law of the state in the hearing of the con- 
gregation. After that immediate presenta- 
tion of himself to the nation, he exercised 
his governmental offices for the most part 
through men whom he raised up _ Like all 
potentates, he delegated the judicial func- 
tion for the most part to judges; only the 
most difficult matters were referred to Jeho- 
vah (Ex. xviii. 19); see URIM AND THUM- 
MIM. His legislative function he exercised 


Theocracy 


through Moses and through prophets (Deut. 
xviii. 15-19). Legislation was intermittent ; 
the given body of laws was a sufficient rule, 
and seldom required modification or enlarge- 
ment. Theexecutive function was likewise ex- 
ercised for many years intermittently through 
leaders, called judges, who were raised up 
from time to time, and who. accredited by the 
great deeds which were wrought by their 
hands, secured public confidence and hecame 
the acknowledged head in state affairs 

The theocratic government was proposed 
by God at Sinai on condition of obedience 
(Ex xix. 4-9) The terms were accepted by 
the elders of the people (7,8) The ten com- 
mandments, which formed the basis of the 
covenant, were proclaimed by Jehovah him- 
self in such a manner thatall the people could 
hear (xx. 1, 19, 22; Deut iv. 12, 33, 36; v. 
4, 22), in order that they might believe (Ex. 
xix 9) At the people’s request, the remain- 
ing laws, which are a practical application 
and interpretation of the ten commandments, 
were not spoken directly to them, but 
through Moses (xx 18-21). Then the cov- 
enant was ratified. Moses wrote all the 
words of the Lord, erected an altar and 
twelve pillars, ordered a _ sacrifice, and 
sprinkled the altar with half the blood. He 
read the book of the covenant 1n the audi- 
ence of the people, and, on their formal ac- 
ceptauce of it, sprinkled the remaining por- 
tion of the blood upon the people, saying: 
‘Behold the blood of the covenant, which 
the Lord hath made with you concerning all 
these words” Finally the covenant meal 
of the contracting parties was eaten (xxiv 
3-11). Thus the theocracy was established 

This book of the covenant contaims the 
constitution and eaxliest laws of Israel The 
ten commandments furmed the fundamental 
law of the state In modern mode of thought 
and expression, they would be called the con- 
stitution ; 1n Hebrew conception and as a 
matter of fact, they were a covenant between 
(od and the nation There was a treaty, 
not between several communities, but be- 
tween the community and God. Being fun- 
damental law, they were engraven on stone, 
and deposited in the ark; they were known 
as the covenant (Deut iv 13; ix 9, 11; J 
Kin, viii. 9-21; see also Num. x 33; Judg. 
xx. 27; 1Sam iv 3); or the testimony (Ex. 
Xxxi. 18; xxxh. 15, etc). The laws which 
follow the ten commandments are by-laws 
or statutes. They are constitutional, involv- 
ing no principle contrary to the organic law 
of the state ; they are expository, being the 
application of the doctrines of the constitu- 
tion to the affairs of daily life; they are tem- 
porary, liable to abrogation and amendment 
and numerical increase to meet the new con- 
ditions and peculiar needs of each age. They 
are presented in the form of a code; they 
are not a loose aggregation of statutes, but 
are disposed in orderly arrangement, mostly 
in groups of ten or half of ten, and are usually 
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introduced by the word if: 1. Laws relating 
to the form of worship (xx. 23-26). 2 Laws 
to protect the rights of man. (a) To protect 
liberty (xxi. 2-11). (b) Concerning injury 
of person (12-36). (c) Concerning property 
rights (xxi. 1-17). 3 Laws to govern per- 
sonal conduct (18-xx11 9). 4 Laws con- 
cerning sacred seasons and sacrifice (10-19). 
»’. The promise annexed (20-33). Regarding 
the antiquity, character, and codification of 
these laws, see AMRAPHEL and MOSES; and 
for the process of annulment and enactment 
during the ensuing forty years, see ZELO- 
PHEHAD and DEUTERONOMY. 

At the institution of the theocratic govern- 
ment at Sinai, the idea before the people was 
simply that God was ruler and Moses his 
accredited representative through whom he 
exercised the legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive offices Moses already had subordinate 
judges to assist him (Ex xvi 21-26); and 
at the end of the wilderness period, promise 
was made of future legislation, that is, the 
continued revelation of the will of God 
(Deut. xvii 15-19) The expectation was 
also entertained by Moses that God would 
appoint leaders to succeed him, and that 
eventually, on account of the people’s lack 
of faith, a king would be needed as earthly, 
visible representative of the executive power 
when the people should be settled in Pales- 
tine Accordingly a general law of the king 
was framed (xvu_ 14-20) 

The stability of the state under theocratic 
form of government depended in the first in- 
stance and ultimately on the faithfulness of 
(sod to his election and his promises; but the 
success of the theocracy at any given period 
was conditioned by the attitude of the people 
toward God and toward the provisions of the 
covenant. Their obedience to God and 
reliance on him were requisite. The the- 
ocracy was based on the conception of 
Israel as a community, and it 1s_ well 
to note the weakness of the bond which 
at the first bound Israel into a commun- 
ity. The children of Israel were divided 
into twelve tribes, they were bound to- 
gether by common blood and common lan- 
guage, by common misfortune and common 
need. They were held together in pursuit 
of a great end by the enthusiasm and expec- 
tation which one man had awakened, by the 
hope of freedom and a country. by the prom- 
ise and evidence of God’s protection. They 
were kept together by providence. All these 
unifying elements save the last were weak. 
They were bonds that might easily be, and 
constantly were, broken. This lack of com- 
muunai strength was an obstacle to the theoc- 
racy, which even the establishment of the 
monarchy did not rectify. 


The-oph’a-ny. 

A manifestation of God to man by actual 
appearance. It was not an immediate 
revelation of God the Father (John 1.18; 1 


Theophany 7 


Tim vi 16); but a manifestation of Jehovah 
in the person of the angel of the Lord (Gen. 
xvi. 7). the angel of the presence or the Lord’s 
presence (Ex. xxxii. 34; xxxiii. 14), the 
angel of the covenant (Mal. in 1), or Christ. 
A common classification is- 1. The O. T the- 
ophany, an epiphany of the future Christ. 
2 The incarnation of Christ, as the revelation 
of God in the flesh. 3 The second coming 
of Christ. 

The O. T. theophanies were transient man- 
ifestations and permanent localization. They 
were temporary manifestations to the patri- 
archs, and became abiding in the shekinah 
The theophanies which were granted to the 
patriarchs may have been unsubstantial mani- 
festations, incorporeal and merely the appear- 
ance of the human form Some interpreters, 
like Tertullian, believe that occasionally at 
least there was actual flesh, not putative 
flesh ;; real and solid human substance; just 
as Christ, who was God manifested in the 
flesh, had flesh and blood both before and 
after his resurrection, and could be seen 
and handled (Luke xxiv. 30-43; John 
xx. 27). If the angel of the Lord assumed 
an actual body, he did so miraculously, 
as Christ made the water wine; and it 
disappeared miraculously, as Christ who 
possessed a human body of flesh and blood 
vanished from men’s sight. In the O T 
theophany the angel of the Lord ate actual 
food (Gen. xviu. 1-8). Does this prove that 
the angel had assumed an actual body? 1. 
Josephus interprets the eating as mere ap- 
pearance (Antiq. 1. 11, 2); so also Philo (Op. 
lu. 18) and the wniter of Tobit (Tob xii. 19). 
2. Justin Martyr speaks of the angel as con- 
suming food ‘‘as fire consumes” (Dial. c. 
Tryph. xxxiv ). The angel of the Lord who 
appeared to Manoah, touched the food, and 
it was burnt. ‘The thirsty earth absorbs 
water in one manner, the hot ray of the sun 
in another” (Augustine). 

The transient manifestations gradually gave 
place to the permanent localization. The 
shekinah was the visible majesty of the divine 
presence, especially when dwelling between 
the cherubim in the tabernacle and temple in 
the midst of God’s people Israel. It first ap- 
peared at the exodus. The Lord went be- 
fore the Israelites in a pillar of cloud by day, 
and by night in a pillar of fire to give them 
light (Ex. xiii. 21, 22). A thick cloud rested 
upon mount Sinai, and the mountain was al- 
together on smoke, because the Lord de- 
scended upon mount Sinai in fire (xix. 16, 18). 
Later the glory of the Lord abode on mount 
Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days; and 
the seventh day he called unto Moses out of 
the midst of the cloud, and the appearance 
of the glory of the Lord was like devouring 
fire on the top of the mount in the eyes of 
the children of Israel (xxiv. 16, 17). When 
Moses entered the first tent of meeting the 
cloud descended and hovered at the door, and 
the Lord talked with Moses face to face (Ex. 
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xxxin. 11; cp. Deut. v. 4). When the 
tabernacle was erected, the Lord took pos- 
session of it The cloud, dark hy day and 
luminous by night, covered the tent, and the 
glory of the Lord filled it (Ex. xl. 34, 35; 
Num. ix. 15, 16). When Moses appeared 
before the Lord in the tabernacle, he 
heard the voice of one speaking unto him 
from off the mercy seat (Num vii. 89: ep 
mx. xxv. 22; Lev. xvi. 2). Probably the 
glory was not seen constantly, but gleamed 
forth occasionally from the cloud which con- 
cealed it (Ex xvi. 7, 10; Lev. ix. 6, 23; 
Num xiv. 10; xvi. 19, 42; xx 6) From 
frequent references, it seems that God con- 
tinued to manifest his presence between the 
cherubim on the ark. At length, when the 
temple of Solomon was dedicated, the cloud 
filled the house of the Lord, so that the 
priests could not stand to minister by reason 
of the cloud ; for the glory of the Lord filled 
the house (1 Kin. vin 10, 11) 

The temporary manifestations had given 
place to the abiding presence 1n the tabernacle 
and Solomon’s temple: and finally the Word 
became flesh and dwelt among men ; and men 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten 
from the Father (John i. 14). The latter 
glory of the house was greater than the for- 
mer (Hag n 9, R V.). The divine presence 
dwelt in Christ's body as in the temple. 


The-oph’i-lus [loved by God]. 

The Christian to whom Luke addressed his 
Gospel (Lukei 3) and The Acts of the Apostles 
(Actsi 1). See AcTS OF THE APOSTLES, THE, 


Thes- sa-lo’ni-ans, Epistles to the. 

The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
the Thessalonians is the earliest of Paul’s 
epistles. It was written by the apostle in 
conjunction with Silvanus (Silas) and Timo- 
thy, to the church at Thessalonica. Paul 
had founded this church on his second mis- 
sionary journey, and had been driven from 
Thessalonica to Berwa and from Bercea to 
Athens by the persecuting Jews; see PAUL. 
The epistle contains allusions (1 Thes. ii ) to 
his hfe at Thessalonica. It also relates that, 
when at Athens, he had sent Timothy back 
to Thessalonica to encourage the Christians 
amid their persecutions (1ii. 1-3) and that 
Timothy had recently brought him good 
news of their steadfastness. In Acts xviii. 
5 we learn that Silas and Timothy rejoined 
the apostle at Corinth. Hence the epistle 
was written from that city, probably in the 
year A.D. 52. The allusions which the epistle 
contains to Paul’s life in Thessalonica and to 
the distress felt by the Thessalonians over the 
death of their friends, as well as the ele- 
mentary character of the instruction given, 
confirm this date. There appear to have 
been three special features in the condition of 
the Thessalonians which occasioned anxiety 
to the apostle, and led him to write this 
epistle : (1) a tendency to neglect their daily 
work, probably under the idea that the 
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second advent would soon take place,—and 
with this was sometimes found a failure to 
preserve moral purity of life; (2) distress 
lest their Christian friends who died would 
fail to enjoy the glories of the kingdom 
which the returning Christ was to establish ; 
(3) friction between the regular officers of 
the church and those who possessed muiracu- 
lous endowments of the Spirit Hence the 
analysis of the epistle: 1. A grateful state- 
ment of their Christian earnestness, their 
endurance of trial], and the influence they had 
already exerted over others (1.). 2 A re- 
minder of the uprightness and industry with 
which he had lived among them, and of the 
enthusiasm with which they had received 
his preaching even in the face of persecu- 
tion from the Jews (i1.). 3 A recital of the 
yoy he had had 1n Timothy’s good report of 
their condition (11) 4. Instruction on spe- 
cial poimts (1v I-v 24): (a) Concerning 
purity in the relation of the sexes (iv 3-8) 
(b) Concerning a hfe of mutual love and 
orderliness (9-12) (c) Concerning dead be- 
levers, declaring that at the advent they 
will rise first and be caught up with the 
living to meet the Lord in the air, and thus 
will not fail of their reward (13-18). (d) Con- 
cerning watchfulness and sobriety of life (v. 
1-11) (e) Concernmg respect for officers of 
the church, consideration for those in need, 
cultivation of spiritual gifts, and other du- 
ties of the Christian life (12-24). 5 Closing 
words (25-23) 

The epistle strikingly illustrates the dif- 
ficulties natural to a newly formed gentile 
church and the breadth and practical wisdom 
of the apostle’s instructions 

The Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
the Thessalonians evidently followed the 
first after but a short period It too, there- 
fore, 18 to be assigned to A D 52, and was 
written from Corinth We learn from it 
that the dithculties of the Thessalonians had 
become more serious, but were still of the 
same general character as those dealt with in 
the first epistle Lake the first, this was 
written by Paul m conjunction with S)l- 
vanus (Silas) and Timothy it deals largely 
with the second advent and misconceptions 
about 1t; and refers again to the tendency 
of some to disorderly living (2 Thes. in 6- 
12). If, however, the first epistle treated of 
the relation of the advent to believers, the 
second treats of its relation to the wicked 
(1 5-10), Further the apostle warns them 
not to suppose that ‘“‘ the day of the Lord 1s 
now present”? (11. 2, R V.), and that the 
visible advent would therefore soon come; 
for, before that happens, there must be the 
apostasy (predicted by Christ, cp. Mat xxiv. 
9-12; and referred to by Paul in Acts xx. 
29, 30; Rom. xvi 17-20; 2 Cor. xi. 13-15; 1 
Tim. iv. 1) and the revelation of the man of 
lawlessness (2 Thes. 11. 3, 4, R. V ; Dan. vii. 
25; xi. 36; 1 John 11. 18; see ANTICHRIST), 
whom the Lord will destroy at his coming. 


He had, when with them, told them of these 
things (11. 5). 

The epistle may be divided as follows: 
1 Thanksgiving for their fidelity amid per- 
secution, and assurance that persecution 
should only make stronger their faith im 
the vindication of the saints and in the 
punishment of the ungodly which will take 
place at the second advent (1.). 2. Warning 
against supposing that ‘‘ the day of the Lord 
1s now present,” and description of the apos- 
tasy and rise of the man of lawlessness, 
which must precede the coming of the Lord 
(32 1-12) 3 Expression of his confidence 
in their election and _ fidelity (13-17). 4. 
Concluding exhortations,—that they pray for 
him, that they avoid those who are disor- 
derly. that they be industrious and faithful, 
that they all subject themselves to the 
authority which he as an apostle exercised, 
etc (111i) From un 2 1t appears that a forged 
letter of Paui’s had been circulated ; hence mn 
in 17 he appends his signature. We thus see 
also that from the beginning the same author- 
ity was attached in the church to the apos- 
tle’s letters as to his oral teaching. The 
statements concerning the apostasy and the 
man of lawlessness have been variously 1n- 
terpreted We think it most probable that 
the apostasy was contemplated by Paul: as 
arising within the church; the man of law- 
lessness as the culmination of the apostasy m 
a personal antichrist ; and he o: that which 
hindereth (11 7) as either the civil power or 
else, and with much probability, the Holy 
Spit G T P (supplemented). 

The First Epistle to the Thessalonians 18 
included in the Oid Latin version , 15 listed 
in the Muratollan fragment; 1s quoted by 
Irenzeus, attributed by him to Paul, and de- 
signated the fist letter to the Thessalonians; 
is quoted by Clement of Alexandria also and 
assigned to Paul, and 1s cited by Tertullian 
under the name of Thessalonians Un- 
doubted quotation from the Second Epistle 
is found earlier still, occurring in the writ- 
ings of Polycarp about the beginning of the 
second century and possibly m the works of 
Justin Marty1. 


Thes-sa-lo-ni’ca [conquest of Thessaly]. 

A city on the Thermaic Gulf, now called 
the gulf of Saloniki The city was first 
called Theime, or The1rma, bot spring; but 
Cassander, one of the successors of Alexander 
the Great, made 1t his residence and renamed 
it Thessalonica, after his wife Thessalonike, 
a daughte: of the conqueror of the Cherso- 
nesus and sister of the great Alexander. 
Under the Romans it was the capital of the 
second district out of four into which they 
had divided Macedonia It was a military 
and commercial station on the Via Egnatia ; 
and was made a free city in 42B.c. Its civil 
magistrates were called politarchs, rulers of 
the city (Acts xvii 6, Greek text; inscrip- 
tion on arch in Thessalonica) ; see RULER. 


Theudas 


The Jews had a synagoguein thecity. Paul 
preached there and made converts, who 
became the nucleus of a Christian church 
(Acts xvii 1-13; cp. Phil. iv. 16). To this 
church Paul sent two letters. Two of his 
co-workers, Aristarchus and Secundus, were 
men of Thessalonica (Acts xx. 4; xxvii. 2). 
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many and took many others alive, and se- 
cured Theudas, cut off his head, and ca1iied 
it to Jerusalem (Antiq xx. 5, 1). 

The question is, Do Luke and Josephus 
refer to the same person? Some answer that 
they do, and say that either Luke or Josephus 
errs. Josephus scarcely is mistaken, for he 


Salonik1 


Thessalonica was taken by the Saracens in 
A Dp 904. After various vicissitudes, 1t was 
captured by the Turkish sultan Amurath II 
in 1430) =It still exists as Saloniki, with a 
population of about 100,000 Mohammedans, 
Christians, and Jews. 


Theu’das. 

Gamaliel, in his speech before the sanhe- 
drin, about A. D 32, referred to Theudas, 
who gave himself out to be somebody, to 
whom a number of men, about 400, jomed 
themselves, who was slain, and all, as many 
as obeyed him, were dispersed and came to 
nought, and after whom Judas of Galilee 
rose up in the days of the enrollment (Acts 
v. 36, 37). There can be no doubt that the 
Judas here spoken of was Judas the Gaulon- 
ite of Gamala, who, in the times of Quirinius, 
during the procuratorship of Coponius, raised 
an insurrection by opposing the enrollment 
(Antiq. xvin 1, 1; War n. 8,1) Theudas 
accordingly arose sometime before A. D. 6. 
Now Josephus mentions a magician named 
Theudas, who, while Fadus was procurator 
of Judeea, A D. 44-46, persuaded a great part 
of the people to follow him to the river 
Jordan, for he told them that he was a 
prophet, and that at his command the waters 
would divide and allow them a passage. But 
Fadus sent a troop of horse against him, 
who fell upon the people unexpectedly, slew 


gives details But Luke has fully estab- 
lished his ciedibility as a historian, and it is 
a rash thing to accuse him of an error 
Accordingly other interpreters believe that 
it 1s quite probable that two persons by the 
name of Theudas, at a distance of forty years 
or more from each other, laid themselves 
open to the Just vengeance or justifiable sus- 
picions of the Romans and were punished. 
It 1s not at all clear that Theudas the ma- 
giclan was an insurgent of the same class as 
Theudas whom Gamaliel cites The one was 
an impostor, a pretended prophet, who, on 
the faith of the people in his supernatural 
powers, drew crowds of followers after 
him. The other made some sort of claim 
to greatness, gained a following of 400 
men, and came to naught Who then was 
Theudas to whom Gamaliel refers? He was 
probably one of the insurrectionary chiefs, 
who led belligerent bands in the closing year 
of Herod the Great. That year was remark- 
ably turbulent. Josephus mentions three 
disturbers by name, and makes general allu- 
sion to others. Theudas was either 1. One 
of these unnamed insurrectionists, whom 
Gamaliel cites to show that a bad cause and 
its leaders come to grief. Theudas was a 
common name, and within a period of half 
a century, might be bourne by two persons of 
some prominence and somewhat similar in 
their career. Analogously Josephus gives 
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an account of four men named Simon, 
who followed each other within forty 
years, and of three named Judas, within 
ten years, who were all instigators of rebel- 
lion. Or2 One of the three insurgents who 
are named by Josephus. Two are advocated 
as identical] with Theudas. (1) Simon (Antiq. 
xvii. 10, 6; War ii 4, 2), a slave of 
Herod, who attempted to make himself 
king when Herod died. He was noted as a 
disturber of the peace at this time and his 
name would be apt to occur to Gamaliel]; he 
was a man of lofty pretensions; he died a 
violent death; he appears to have had com- 
paratively few adherents; he was a slave, 
and it was quite common among the Jews 
to assume a new name on changing occupa- 
tion or mode of hfe Gamaliel speaks of him 
as Theudas, the name he had borne longest, 
and by which he was best known in Jerusa- 
lem and to the members of the sanhedrin, 
while Josephus calls him by the name Simon, 
which he had adopted when appearing as 
king of the Jews and by which he was nat- 
urally known to the Roman government and 
people (2) The man called Matthias by 
Josephus (Antiq xvn 6, 2, War 1. 33, 2). 
Matthias is a Greek form of the Hebrew 
Mattanyah, gift of God, and 1s equivalent to 
the Greek name Theudas, which, 1t is urged, 
is the same as Theodas, shortened from T heo- 
doros, gift of God Matthias was an cloquent 
teacher, who with another teacher headed a 
band in the days of king Herod, and de- 
stroyed the golden eagle set up by the king 
over the great gate of the temple He was 
caught and burnt alive with some of his 
companions, and many of the rest were put 
to death by other means. 


Thief. 

In a broad sense, anyone who appropriates 
what is not his own, as the petty pilferer 
(John xu. 6), the robber or highwayman 
(Luke x 30, R V. robber), the burglar (Mat. 
v1. 20) The highwayman was often a rebel 
against Roman rule and a fomenter of strife, 
hke Barabbas (Mark xv 7), who was com- 
pelled by the exigencies of the case, as mucb 
as by the lust of plunder, to flee from the sol- 
diers and adopt the wild, robber life. Under 
the Mosaic law a thief caught had to make 
restitution of twice the amount he had 
taken, and if he were unable, could be sold 
into temporary servitude till he had earned 
the requisite amount. If a thief entered a 
house and, coming into contact with the 
owner 1n the dark, was killed, the homicide 
was not to be charged with blood-guiltiness ; 
but 1f the sun had risen, the householder 
was held to be guilty if he killed the in- 
truder (Ex. xx11 1-4). That the thieves on 
the cross were something far beyond petty 
pilferers is plain from the Greek term applied 
to them, the severity of their punishment 
(War 1i. 13, 2), and the fact that one of them 
acknowledged the justice of the death pen- 


alty inflicted on him (Luke xxiii. 41); he 
must have been a robber at the least (Mat. 
xxvu 38, R V.), and quite possibly even a 
brigand Both reviled Jesus on the cross (44), 
but subsequently one was touched with awe at 
the meekness and forgiving spirit of Jesus, 
and with the fear of God in his heart, the 
confessicn of the sinfulness of his past life, 
the acknowledgment that Jesus had done 
nothing amiss, and was the true King, and 
would reign in power after the death on the 
cross, turned to Jesus for acceptance after 
death (Luke xxin. 30-43). 


Thim’na-thah. See TIMNAH. 
This’tle. See THORNS AND THISTLES. 


Thom’as [Greek, from Hebrew ta’om, a 
twin]. 

One of the twelve apostles (Mat. x 3). He 
was also called Didymus, a Greek name, 
meaning, hke Thomas, a twin. When the 
disciples were astonished that Jesus intended 
going again to Juda, where a little before 
the Jews had threatened to stone him (John 
xi. 7, 8), Thomas, 1n devotion to Jesus, de- 
termined to share the peril, and said to his 
fellow-disciples ‘“‘ Let us also go, that we 
may die with him” (16). When Jesus, in 
anticipation of his departure, spoke of going 
to prepare a place for them, and added that 
they knew whither he was going and the 
way, Thomas said: “Lord, we know not 
whither thou goest; and how can we know 
the way”’ To which the reply commenced 
with the well-known words: “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life” (xiv. 1-6). 
Thomas was not at the first meeting at which 
the privilege was granted of seeing the risen 
Lord, and when he heard that Jesus had 
been present he said: ‘’ Except I shall see in 
his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into his side, I will not believe ” (xx. 
24,25) This incident has given rise to his des- 
ignation, “doubting Thomas”? But God 
turned the doubt of Thomas to the good of oth- 
ers. ‘‘ He doubted that we might not doubt” 
(Augustine), and eight days later Jesus gave 
him the evidence he required, and elicited 
from him the adoring exclamation: ‘ My Lord 
and my God!” (26-29). He was on the sea 
of Galilee with six other disciples when Jesus 
hailed them from the beach and told them 
where to cast the net (xx1. 1-8) ; and was with 
the rest of the apostles in the upper room at 
Jerusalem after the ascension (Acts i. 13). 
Tradition makes Thomas afterwards labor in 
Parthia and Persia, dying in the latter coun- 
try. Ata later period India was named as 
the place where he had preached and suffered 
martyrdom, and a place near Madrasis called 
St. Thomas’ mount. 


Thorns and This’tles. 

In most passages where these words occur 
the terms are generic rather than specific. 
Thorny weeds, bushes, and small trees of 
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various kinds are abundant in Palestine. 
Among them may be mentioned the thorny 
burnet (Poterium spinosum), which is burnt as 
fuel in lime kilns and ovens; the thorny 
caper (Capparis spinosa), seen everywhere 
hanging from rocks and walls; the James- 
town or jimson weed (Datura stramontum) by 
the roadside and in waste places; the arti- 
choke (Cynara syrvaca) ; and in the uplands 
the acanthus with its whitish flowers. The 
prickly pear (Opuntia ficus indica), a cactus 
with yellow flowers, is the characteristic 
hedge plant of modern Syria ; but it was 1n- 
troduced from America and was unknown in 
ancient times. For hedge purposes there are 
also used the box thorn (Lycrum europxum) 
and the bramble (Rubus discolor). Various 
hawthorns are found, Crategus azarolus, C. 
monogyna, and east of the Jordan C. orentalis. 
Numerous thistles grow in the fields and 
waste places: such as Cirsvum acarna, with 
its leaves tipped with long, yellow spines; 
Carthamus lanatus, with yellow flowerets, C. 
glaucus, with purple, C. cxruleus, with blue, 
and C. tinctortus, with red flowerets, which 
are used asa red dye; Carduus pycnocephalus 
and argentalus; Echinops viscosus; the tall 
Notobasis syriuca, with pink flowers and pow- 
erful spines; cotton thistles (Onopordon ally- 
recum and cynarocephalum) , the milk thistle 
(Siulybum marianum); sow thistles (Sonchus 
oleraceus and glaucescens); star thistles (Cen- 
taurea calcitrapa and verutum), the former 
with purple, the latter with yellow flowers. 
The cocklebur (Xanthium) is common, as 1s 
also teasel (Dipsacus sylvestris). 

Several words rendered thorn or thistle 
appear to be used specifically: 1. Hebrew 
dardar, Greek tribolos, which grows in fields 
(Gen. ili. 18; Hos x.8; Mat vii 16; allin 
E. V. thistle; and Heb. vi 8,in A. V. brier) 1s 
probably a species of Tribulus, perhaps T. ter- 
restris, one of the plants called caltrop It is 
common in the fields and by the roadside. 
The fruit is composed of bony cells armed 
with prickles on the back. It does not be- 
long to the Compositz, as do the thistles. 2, 3, 
and 4, see BRAMBLE, BRIER 5, 6, NETTLE 2. 

The crown of thorns, which was plaited by 
the Roman soldiers and placed on the head 
of Jesus to torture and insult him (Mat. xxvn. 
29), is generally believed to have been made 
of the Zizyphus spina Christi, a species of 
jujube or lotus tree, with soft, round, plant 
branches, and with leaves resembling the 
ivy with which emperors and generals were 
wont to be crowned. See BRAMBLE. 

The thorn in the flesh was some bodily 
pain or infirmity, sent as a messenger of Sa- 
tan to buffet the apostle Paul and keep him 
humble amid all his spiritual triumphs (2 Cor. 
xii. 7). Its nature is unknown. 


Thou’sand. 

A division of the tribe (Num. xxxi. 5; 
Josh. xxii. 14); consisting nomimally of a 
thousand persons, but through birth and 
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death ever varying and doubtless falling far 
short of the standard number; used for mu1l- 
itary and judicial purposes (Ex. xvuni. 21, 25; 
and Num xxxi. 14; 1 Sam. vii. 12; xxii. 7; 
2 Sam. xviii. 1); and practically, perhaps ex- 
actly, equivalent to the subdivision of the 
tribe which was technically known as a 
father’s house (Num i. 2, 4 with 16, R V; 
Judg vi. 15, ep. R. V. margin; 1 Sam. x 19 
with 21). 


Three Tav’erns. 

A small station on the Appian Way, about 
a mile from Appl Forum, and 30 miles from 
Rome, where a number of Roman Christians 
met Paul on his way to Rome (Acts xxvii. 
15). 

Thresh’ing. 

The process of separating grain from the 
straw. Small quantities of grain were beaten 
out with a stick or flail (Judg. vi. 11; Ruth ii. 
7), and this was the customary method of hull- 
ing fitches and cummin (Is. xxvii 27); but 
when much work was to be done, oxen and 
threshing floors wereemployed The weather 
of Palestine permits the threshing floor to be 
under the open sky (Judg vi 37). It 1s gen- 
erally common to the whole village, but 
may have a private owner (2Sam xxiv. 16). 
If possible, it 1s the surface of a flat rock on 
the top of a hill, exposed to any wind that 
blows. If such a natural floor 1s not avail- 


able, an artificial floor 1s laid out by the 
roadside, and soon assumes a circular shape, 
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about 50 feet in diameter, and becomes firm 
and hard under the trampling of the oxen. 
The sheaves are loosened and arranged in a 
circle on the floor; or, if the straw is to be 
preserved whole, the ears are cut from the 
stock and cast on the floor. Oxen, which to 
this day are unmuzzled except by the nig- 
gardly (Deut. xxv. 4), are driven round and 
round to trample out the kernels; or else are 
made to drag a sled or cart, weighted by a 
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heavy stone or the driver, to facilitate the 
operation. The sled is made of two heavy 
planks, curved upward at the front and fast- 
ened side by side. Sharp pieces of stone are 
fixed in holes bored in the bottom. The cart, 
at least as used in Egypt, consists of a frame 
containing three wooden rollers set with 
sharp iron knives. If there is any wind, the 
threshed grain is tossed high in the air with 
a shovel or a fork (Is. xxx. 24; Mat iii. 12; 
Tliad xiii. 588), when the chaff is blown 
away and the clean grain falls to the ground ; 
but if there is no wind, a large fan 1s plied 
by one man, while another vosses the grain 
with his shovel. The fan, however, is sel- 
dom used except to purge the floor of the 
refuse dust. Winnowing 1s done mm the even- 
ing for the sake of the wind ; and it 1s cus- 
tomary for the owner of the grain to spend 
the night at the floor during the time of 
threshing to prevent stealing (Ruth i. 2 
seq.). The grain is finally passed through a 
sieve to cleanse it from dirt, after which it 1s 
ready for grinding (Amos 1x. 9). 

Thresh’olds of the Gates. 

A building, in Hebrew "*suppim, which was 
intended for the storage of temple goods (Neh. 
xii 25, A. V.). See ASUPPIM. 

Throne. 

A chair of state, in Hebrew kisse’, in Greek 
thronos, which was occupied by a person 
of authority, whether high priest, judge, 
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military leader, governor, or king (Gen. xli. 
40; 1 Sam. i. 9; 2 Sam. isi. 10: Neh. iii. 7; 
Ps. exxii. 5; Jer. i. 15; Mat. xix 28). Royal 
thrones were often portable, like those of 
Ahab and Jehoshaphat (1 Kin xxii. 10), and 
the one used by Sennacherib at Lachish ; see 


SENNACHERIB. Solomon’s throne was an 
elevated seat reached by six steps. Its frame 
was probably made of cedar. It was inlaid 
with ivory, and elsewhere overlaid with gold ; 
the back of it was arched or rounded off; it 
was furnished with arms and was provided 
with a footstool. A lion stood at each side, 
ornamenting the arms, and on each end of each 
of the six steps (1 Kin x. 18-20; 2Chron. ix. 
17-19). It resembled the thrones of the As- 
syrian and Egyptian monarchs, but with its 
dais was the most magnificent royal chair of 
the time 

The king, arrayed in his royal robes, regu- 
larly sat on his throne when granting audi- 
ences, receiving homage, administering jus- 
tice. or promulgating commands (1 Kin. ii. 
19, vu 7; xxi 10; 2 Kin x1. 19, Jon. 
lil. 6) 

The throne symbolized supreme power and 
authority (Gen xli 40). It is constantly at- 
tributed to Jehovah. 


Thum’mim. See URIM AND THUMMIM. 


Thun’der. 

The noise which follows a flash of light- 
ning It intensifies the awfulness of a ter- 
rific storm (Ex 1x 23) Thunder 1s an un- 
usual event during summer, which is the 
dry season in Palestine (Prov xxvi 1); and 
hence, when it occurred at that time of year 
after prayer for 1t, 1t was an evident answer 
and served as a sign (1 Sam xii 17) It was 
often called simply kol, voice, sound, noise ; 
and was poetically described as the voice of 
Jehovah (Job xxxvii 2-5; xl 9, Ps. xxix. 
3-9), who sends and directs the storm (Job 
xxvil 26) It accompanied manifestations 
of God’s presence when he came in dread 
majesty (Ex xix 16; Rev iv. 5); it was an 
indication of divine power at work in nature 
(Ps xxix 3-9), and as thunder 1s a precursor 
of the destructive storm, it symbolized divine 
vengeance (1 Sam 11.10; 2 Sam. xxii. 14, 15; 
Ps Ixxvii. 18) 

Thy-a-ti’ra. 

A city of Asia Minor, in Lydia, near the 
boundary of Mysia It was on the road from 
Pergamos to Sardis It had already come 
into existence and been known as Pelopia 
and Euhippia when Seleucus Nicator about 
230 B c colonized it with Greeks, giving it 
the name of Thyatira Its inhabitants were 
famed for their skill in dyeing purple; and 
Lydia, the seller of purple at Philippi, came 
from Thyatira (Acts xvi. 14) It contained 
one of the seven churches in Asia (Rev i 11; 
ii. 18-24). Traces of its existence remain in 
fragments of columns built into the streets 
and edifices of its modern successor, Ak His- 
sar. Christians still live in the place 

Thy’ine Wood. 

An article sold in the markets of the mys- 
tic Babylon (Rev. xviii 12). Ii was the wood 
of Callitris quadrivalvis, a large tree of the cy- 
press family. It is reddish-brown, hard, and 
fragrant; and was great!y nrized by the 
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Ti-be’ri-as. 

A city on the sea of Galilee /Tohn vi. 23), 
built by Herod the tetrarch, asd named by 
him after the then reigning Roiaan emperor, 
Tiberius Cesar (Antiq xvni 2,3; War ii 9, 
1). Tiberias was fortified by Jos2phus during 
the Jewish war (Life 8; War il. 20, 6). It 
opened its gates to Vespasian. A number of 
the inhabitants of Tariches, a neighboring 
town, whom he had assured of their lives, 
were afterwards slain in cold bloed in 
the race course of Tiberias (War ini 10, 
1-10) After the destruction of Jerusalem 
and after the expulsion of the Jews from 
Judea, consequent on the failure of Bar- 
cocheba’s rebellion, Tiberias became the 
virtual metropolis of the Jewish nation, and 
coins of the city have been found, bearing 
the names of Tiberius, Claudius, Trajan, 
Adnan, and Antoninus Pius. The sauhedrin 
was transferred to Tibcrias about the middle 
of the second century, and the city became 
the center of Jewish learning A celebrated 
school was established 1n 1t, which produced 
the volume of Scripture tradition called the 
Mishna about a pb 190 or 220, and its sup- 
plement, the Gemara, which was codified 

the fourth century The Masorah, or body 
~ of traditions which transmitted the details of 
the Hebrew textof the O. T and preserved its 
pronunciation by means of vowel signs, orig- 
inated im a& great measure at Tiberias , see 
OLD TESTAMENT. The Jews regard Ti- 
berlas as one of their four sacred cities, Jeru- 
salem, Hebron, and Safed being the others, 
in which prayer must be offered continually, 
or the world will instantly fall back into 
2omans for ornamental purposes. They ran | chaos It still exists under the name of 
it up toa Ingh price The resin which ex- | Tubariya, on the western shore of the sea 
udes from the tree 1s gum sandarac of Galilee, 114 miles from the entrance and 
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Tiberias. 


Tiberius Ceesar. 


6 from the exit of the Jordan. At that place 
the steep mountain ridge does not closely 
approach the lake, but leaves on 1ts margin 
a narrow strip of undulating land, at the 
northern part of which Tiberias stands It 
extends about half a mile along the shore, 
and is defended on the land side by a wall, 
towers, and a castle The houses are mostly 
of black basalt. On January 1, 1837, it suf- 
fered severely from an earthquake, but has 
since in a large measure been rebuilt. The 
Jewish quarter 1s near the lake. 

The sea of Tiberias 15 more commonly 
called the sea of Galilee (John vi 1; xxi 1) 


Ti-be’ri-us Cze’sar. Sce CHSAR 


Tib’hath [slaughter] 
A town of Aram-zobah (1 Chron. xviii. 8). 
Site unknown See BETAH and TEBAH. 


Tib/ni. 

A son of Ginath, and the unsuccessful 
competito: for the throne of Israel with 
Omi (1 Kin xvi 2], 22). 


Ti’dal. 

King of Gonm and one of Chedorlaome1’s 
confederates (Gen. xiv 1,9, R.V) He was 
Tudhul, king of Gutium, northeast of Baby- 
lonia 


Tig-lath-pi-le’ser, in Chronicles Tilgath- 
pilneser [Assyrian Tukulte-apil-Eshaia, my 
strength is the god Ninib] 

A king of Assyria, who reigned from 745 to 
727R c Tiglath-pileser is but another name 
for Pul, as appears from the fact that where 
Ptolemy’s list of Babylonian kings gives 
Poros, and the so-called dynastic tablets of 
the Babylonians give Pulu, the Babylonian 
chronicle gives Tiglath-pileser. Probably Pul 
was his original name, and when he secured 
the throne he assumed the grander title of 
Tiglath-pileser, which had already been made 
famous by a great king of the past. There 
is reason to believe that he owed his eleva- 
tion to the throne to the disturbances in 
Calah, which are recorded for the year 7468. c. 
He seated himself upon the Assyrian throne 
on the thirteenth day of the second month 
and in the seventh month was marching 
against Babvionia He first became known 
to the Israelites as Pul During the years 
743-740 his military headquartets were at 
Arpad in northern Syria, not far from the 
site of the later Antioch; but he found op- 
portunity to send or lead expeditions and 
terrify the country within a radius of 100 
miles or more Among other places against 
which he came at that time or a little later 
was the land of Israel, but Menahem paid 
him tribute and the Assynan confirmed the 
kingdom to Menahem and left the country 
(2 Kin. xv. 19, 20); see PEKAH. Tiglath- 
pueser records the names of kings who about 
738 B c paid him tribute, and among others 
the name of Menahem of Samaria During 
the next few years he was conducting war 
first in the far east, and then in the country 
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north and northwest of Nineveh; but in 
734 he was again in the west. The alliance 
of Pekah and Rezim against Ahaz of Judah 
impelled Ahaz, contrary to the exhortation 
of the prophet Isaiah, to turn for help toa 
human potentate Tiglath-pileser was in- 
duced by large money (xvi 7, 8), and by the 
favorable opportunity afforded him of ex- 
tending his authonty, to side with Ahaz. 
He marched against Philistia, capturing cities 
on the Pheenician coast as he proceeded. He 
apparently records the seizure of towns in 
northern Israel; but whether he makes the 
record or not, 1t was during his advance 
south or as he returned north that he took 
Tjon, Abel-beth-maacah, Janoah, Kedesh, 
Hazor, Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of 
Naphtali, and carried them captive to Assyria 
(xv 29). Hecaptured Gaza Thus he pun- 
ished the Philistines, who had taken advan- 
tage of Judah’s straits to pillage (2 Chron. 
xxvl. 18). In the years 733 and 732 he 
was at Damascus, according to the Assyrian 
records During the siege or immediately 
after the capture of the city, he ravaged 
sixteen districts of Damascus; leaving them, 
as he says, like ruins after a floud-storm. 
He slew Rezin king of Damascus. At this 
time God stirred up the spirit of Pul king 
of Assyria and (or rather, as 1t may equally 
well be translated, even) the spirit of Tiglath- 
pileser king of Assyria, and he carried them 
away, even the Reubenites and the Gadites, 
and the half tribe of Manasseh (1 Chron v. 
26). He reports his reception of tribute 
from many kings, among others from the 
kings of Ammon, Moab, and Edom, and 
from Jehoahaz of Judah. This statement 
agrees with the biblical record that king 
Ahaz went to Damascus to meet Tiglath- 
pileser (2 Kin xvi.10). In 730 B C, accord- 
ing to biblical chronology, Hoshea revolted 
agaimst Pekah. The revolt was instigated 
or assisted by Tiglath-pileser, who may have 
been in Nineveh at the time, for he says: 
‘‘Pekah I slewand appointed Hoshea to rule 
over them.” After the fall of Damascus 1n 
733 or 732 Tiglath-pileser returned to Nin- 
eveh During the remainder of his hfe he 
was much engaged in building operations; 
but he found time for war, and among other 
expeditions he conducted an army into Baby- 
lonia and made himself king of Babylon. 
He died in the tenth month, Tebeth, 727 
B Cc, after having occupied the throne for 
eighteen years and having raised the As- 
syrian empire to a power and glory unknown 
to it under any of his predecessors. 


Ti’gris. See HIDDEKEL. 


Tik’vah [expectation]. 

1. The father of Shallum, the husband of 
Huldah the prophetess (2 Kin. xx1i. 14). In 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 22 the name appears as 
Tokhath, in A. V. Tikvath ; but the Hebrew 
form 1s probably a corruption of Tikvah (cp. 
Lucian's Septuagint). 
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2 The father of a certain Jahaziah (Ezra 
x. 15). 

Tik’vath. See preceding article. 

Tile. 

A slab or plate of baked clay. Tiles were 
the common writing material of Babylonia 


(Ezek iv.1). The characters were 1mpressed 
on the surface while 1t was yet soft, and the 
clay was then baked to render the writing 
indelible. Tiles were used in many countries 
as roofing material (Luke v. 19), but not, or 
not commonly, in Palestine. Probably either 
Luke, accustomed to the tiled roofs of Greek 
houses, uses the expression “through the 
tiles” for through the roof, without reference 
to the material of the roof in question, or 
else in this particular house there was an 
opening in the roof to permit the inmates to 
ascend from the room to the coolness of the 
outer air, but which during the winter was 
closed with a frame and bricked over. 

Til-gath-pil-ne’ser. See TIGLATH-PILE- 
SER. 

Ti’lon. 

A son of Shimon, whose registry was with 
the tribe of Judah (1 Chron 1v. 20). 

Ti-me/us [highly prized]. 

Father of the blind beggar of Jericho 
(Mark x. 46). 

Tim’brel or Tab’ret. 

An humble kind of drum, which has de- 
veloped into our modern tambourine By 
the Hebrews 1t was called tophk, an in- 
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strument that is beaten It was much used 
in domestic festivities, was often played by 
women to accompany song and beat time for 
dances, and was employed alone or in orches- 
tra in the worship of God (Gen. xxxi. 27; 
Ex xv. 20; Judg. xi. 34; 1 Sam. x 5; xviii. 
6; 1 Chron. xiii.8, Job xxi. 12; Ps. lxxxi. 
2; Is v 12). 


Tim’na, in A. V. twice Timnah (Gen. 
xxxvi. 40; 1 Chron. i. 51), and so once in 
R V., oddly enough (Gen, xxxvi. 40) [re- 
straint, inaccessible | 

1 Daughter of Seir and sister of Lotan. She 
became a concubine of Elphaz, Esau’s eldest 
son, and the mother of Amalek (Gen. xxxvi 
12, 22; 1 Chron.1.39). In interpreting these 
statements, 1t must be remembered that 


terms of relationship are used in describing 
tribes as well as individuals. 

2. A duke of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 40; 1 
Chron. i. 51). 

Tim’nah, in A. V. eight times Timnath 
(Gen. xxxvii1. 12-14; Judg. xiv. 1-5), once 
Thimnathah (Josh. xix. 43), and once Tham- 
natha (1 Mac ix. 50) [an assigned portion] 

1, A town on the border line of the terri- 
tory assigned to Judah. and not far from 
Beth-shemesh (Josh. xv. 10). It was subse- 
quently given over to the tribe of Dan (xix 
43). It was occupied by the Philistines in 
the days of Samson (Judg xiv. 2), and was 
captured by them in the reign of Ahaz (2 
Chron. xxviii 18). Its site 1s at Tibnah, 
about 3 miles west by south of Beth-shemesh, 
153 west by south of Jerusalem, and 16 east 
of Ashdod. 

2 A town in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 57), probably the place referred to 
in Gen. xxxvui 12,14; cp.1 On the survey 
map it is placed at Tibna, 9 miles west by 
south of Bethlehem; but this site appears to 
be too remote from Maon, Carmel, and Ziph. 

3 A town enumerated after Emmaus, Beth- 
horon, and Bethel, and before Pharathon (1 
Mac 1x.50) It was fortified by Bacchides. 
The data point to Thamna, chief city of a 
toparchy (War iii 3,5). which bordered on 
the toparchies of Gophna, Lydda, and Em- 
maus (i1 20, 4), and lay between Antipatris 
and Lydda (iv. 8,1) Its site is probably 
marked by the ruins Tibneh, 74 miles west- 
northwest of Jufna (Gophna), on the old 
road from Antipatris by way of Gophna to 
Jerusalem See TIMNATH-SERAH 

4 An improper spelling, found in both 
versions, of the name of Timna, daughter of 
Seir 

Tim’/nath. See preceding article 

Tim-nath-he’res. See TIMNATH-SERAH. 

Tim-nath-se’rah [superfluous or extra 
portion | 

A village in the hill country of Ephraim, 
on the north side of the hill of Gaash. It 
was given to Joshua as an inheritance, and 
there he was buried (Josh. xix 50, xxiv. 30). 
It 1s once written Timnath-heres. portion of 
the sun (Judg. ii. 9), but heres is probably 
serah accidentally written backwards Con- 
der locates 1t at Kefr Haris, which nught be 
an echo of Heres, and where Samaritan tra- 
dition locates the graves of Joshua and Caleb 
{t 18 rather 84 miles south by west of this 
village, at Tibneh. See Timnau8 3. 

Tim/nite. 

A native or inhabitant of Timnah (Judg. 
XV. 6). 


Ti’mon {deeming worthy]. 

One of the seven men chosen to relieve 
the apostles from semisecular work in the 
primitive church (Acts vi. 5). 


Ti-mo’the-us [worshiping God]. 
1. Leader of a large body of Ammonites, 
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with whom Judas Maccabeeus fought several 
battles (1 Mac. v 6, 40) 

2 Paul’s convert and fellow-worker. See 
TIMOTHY. 


Tim’o-thy, in A. V. usually Timotheus 
[veuerating or worshiping God]. 

The well-known companion and assistant 
of Paul. The terms which the apostle ap- 
plies to him, ‘“‘my beloved and faithful child 
in the Lord” (1 Cor iv. 17, RB. V.), ‘my true 
child in faith” (1 Tim. i. 2, R. V., etc.), seem 
to indicate not only the apostle’s love for his 
youthful friend, but also that he had been 
the means of Timothy’s conversion. At any 
rate it 1s clear (2 Tim i. 5; in 11) that when 
on his first missionary journey Paul visited 
Lystra 1n Lycaonia Timothy’s mother Eunice 
and grandmother Lois were led to Christ, 
and that Timothy was old enough to be 1in- 
structed in the new faith which his mother 
had adopted Though his mother was a 
Jewess, his father was a gentile (Acts xvi 1). 
On the one hand, he had from a child been 
instructed in the O T (2 Tim. iii. 15) ; yet, 
on the other he had not been circumcised 
(Acts xvi. 3). But, whether converted 
through Paul, or afterwards through the in- 
struction of his mother, Timothy soon be- 
came active in Christian work, so that when, 
a few years later, Paul on his second journey 
again visited Lystra he found the young 
man well reported of by the brethren both 
at Lystra and Ivonium (xvi. 2). Already the 
voice of prophecy had indicated that Timo- 
thy was destined for special service (1 Tim. 
1.18; 1v. 14) Paul therefore determined to 
take bim with him, and the young man was 
set apart to the work of an evangelist by 
the laying on of the hands both of Paul and 
of the presbytery (iv 14; 2 Tim.1 6). In 
order also not to offend the Jews, Timothy 
was circumcised ; the apostle thus indicating 
his wish, where no principle was involved, 
to conciliate those among whom im nearly 
every place he would have to begin work. 
Thereafter Timothy’s fortunes were united 
with Paul’s. He evidently accompanied the 
apostle through Galatia, then to Troas and 
Philippi, and then to Thessalonica and Bercea, 
for it 1s mentioned (Acts xvii. 14) that he 
and Silas remained in Berea when Paul 
wenton to Athens. Paul sent word for them 
to follow him to Athens speedily (15); but 
from 1 Thes ii. 1, 2 it appears that he sent 
Timothy back to Thessalonica, and that Silas 
and Timothy did not rejoin him until be had 
reached Corinth (Acts xviii 5; 1 Thes. iii, 
6). Timothy then remained with Paul in 
Corinth (1 Thes. i. 1; 2 Thes. i. 1) and prob- 
ably, though his name is not mentioned, ac- 
companied the apostle on his return voyage. 
We next hear of him during Paul’s ministry 
in Ephesus. Paul informs us in 1 Cor. iv. 17 
that, before writing that epistle, he had sent 
Timothy to Corinth to correct abuses there. 
Yet for some reason, as 1 Cor. xvi 10 int- 
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mates, there was a possibility that Timothy 
might not reach Corinth, and in fact we do 
not Know whether he did so or not. Atany 
rate he seems to have returned to Ephesus, 
for shortly before Paul left that city Timothy 
and Erastus preceded him into Macedonia 
(Acts xix 22), where Paul soon joined his 
young friend (2 Cor 1 1) Together they 
went to Corinth (Rom xvi 21), and Timothy 
is mentioned as one of the company who 
escorted the apostle on his return from the 
third journey toward Jerusalem (Acts xx. 4). 
Whether Timothy went with the apostle to 
Jerusalem does not appear No mention of 
him occurs during the imprisonment at Czs- 
area or the voyage to Rome. But in the 
epistles written from Rome his name occurs 
(Phil i.1; 11 19-22; Col i 1; Philem. 1). 
He had evidently followed the apostle to the 
capital, and was his devoted coworker. 
After the apostle’s release, he seems to have 
more than ever intrusted important duties 
to Timothy In 1Tim we find that he had 
been left 1n charge of the church at Ephesus. 
It was a post of responsibility and difficulty, 
especially for one who was still a young man 
(1 Tim iv 12) False teachers were to be 
combated, officials were to be appointed, 
church customs were to he organized or regu- 
lated The position of Timothy appears to 
have been that of an apostolic deputy, and 
it is not surprising that Paul wrote to him a 
special epistle with regard to his task. To 
Timothy he also wrote his last epistle shortly 
before his death (2 Tim). Almost alone, 
and with death impending, Paul desired 
ardently the presence of his ‘‘ child” (iv. 
9, 21), and to him he laid bare his whole 
heart It is probable that Timothy reached 
Paul before the latter’s death, but we do not 
know. The only further reference to him 1s 
Heb xin 23 From it we learn that Timo- 
thy had suffered 1mprisonment, but had been 
set at liberty again If that epistle was 
written by Paul, Timothy’s imprisonment 
must have occurred during the period be- 
tween Paul’s release and his second arrest ; 
see PAUL. If the epistle to the Hebrews was 
not by Paul, then we may believe that Timo- 
thy jomed Paul and for a while shared his 
imprisonment This, however, is mere con- 
jecture We know nothing certainly of 
Timothy’s last years 

The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to Tim- 
othy was written after the apostle’s release 
from his first Roman imprisonment and re- 
sumption of missionary work (cp. above ; also 
PavuL). Timothy had been left in charge of 
the church of Ephesus while Paul went into 
Macedonia (1 Tim. i. 3). Many suppose that 
the epistle was written from Macedonia, but 
vnat is by no means clear. It should prob- 
ably be assigned to A. D. 64 or 65. It deals 
with the ecclesiatical difficulties which con- 
fronted Timothy, and gives him personal ad- 
vice. It evinces the interest of the apostle 
in the practical working of the church and 
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his personal interest in Timothy’s own wel- 
fare and success. Its contents may be ar- 
ranged as follows: 1. Instructions concern- 
ing the church (i -iii.) ; including warnings 
against false teachers (i.), instructions con- 
cerning worship (ii.), instructions concerning 
church officers, closing with a brief state- 
ment of the dignity of the church and the 
fundamental truths on which it rests (iii.). 
2 Advice for Timothy’s own guidance (1v.- 
vi.), with respect to the false doctrines and 
practical errors which he had to meet (1v.), 
and with respect to his treatment of various 
classes 1n the church (v. 1—-vi 2), followed by 
concluding exhortations partly of a personal 
character and partly to reinforce the previous 
instructions (vi. 3-21) 

The Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
Timothy was written from Rome after the 
apostle had been arrested the second time, 
A. D. 67 It is the last product of his 
pen He speaks of himself as a prisoner 
(2 Tim. 1. 8, 16; ii. 9), charged with be- 
ing an evildoer (ii. 9), and he expected 
soon to suffer martyrdom (iv. 6) Many of 
his friends had left him (i. 15; iv. 10, 12). 
Luke only, of his former friends, was with 
him (iv 11), though other friends had gath- 
ered round him (21) He had already had 
one trial, at which he had not been con- 
demned (16, 17), but he was still held on 
some other charge In his loneliness and 
danger his heart turned to Timothy, and 
this letter was written partly to encourage 
Timothy in his work as an evangelist and 
partly to urge him to hasten to Rome and to 
perform some personal services for the apostle. 
It may be divided asfollows: 1 Aftera bref 
introduction, expressive of his wish to see 
Timothy and his confidence in him (i. 1-5), 
he urges him to be courageous 1n spite of ex- 
isting trials (6-12), and to be faithful to 
the truth he had received in spite of all op- 
ponents (13-18). 2 He charges Timothy 
to be strong; to secure the preservation of 
the truth ; to be a good soldier; to bear in 
mind the imperishable foundation of fact 
and truth on which the gospel rests; to 
avoid false teaching; and to take heed to his 
own spiritual life (1i.) 3 Hewarns him that 
errors will increase, and bids him remember 
the example of steadfast endurance which 
Paul himself had shown him and the teach- 
ing of inspired Scripture in which he had 
been trained (ii1.). 4 As his last direction, 
he bids him preach the word and make full 
proof of his ministry (iv 1-5), solemnly 
adding that he, on the verge of death, re- 
joiced that he had been able to do the same 
(6-8). The epistle then closes with some 
personal directions (9-22). 

The epistles to Timothy and Titus are 
called, from their contents, the Pastoral 
Epistles. Rationalistic critics refuse to be- 
lieve that Paul wrote them, at least in their 
present form; but the external evidence 
that the church of the post-apostolic age re- 
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ceived them as Pauline is abundant, and it 
is most natural that the closing years of the 
apostle’s ministry should be occupied with 
the practical affairs of the churches, These 
epistles teach the same doctrines which are 
found in Paul’s other writings, with only 
such an added emphasis on the practical 
aspects of Christian faith as the situation 
called for; and Paul would not be the large- 
minded man that we know he was if he had 
not dealt, as he does in these epistles, with 
the organization of the churches which he 
was so soon to leave. G. T. P, 


Tin. 

A metal, in Hebrew b‘dil, separated, alloy. 
It was obtained from its ore by smelting ; and 
was sometimes refuse from silver ore (Ezek 
xxii. 20). It was in use in Palestine and 
neighboring countries before the exodus 
(Num xxxi 22), in Egyptas early as the sixth 
dynasty atleast. Its principal] use was in mak- 
ing bronze, which is an alloy of copper and tin. 
The Tynians got their supply from Tarshish 
(Ezek. xxvii 12). Tin was obtained in 
Spain, but the most of it came from islands in 
the western ocean (Pliny, Hist. Nat xxxiv. 
47; Herod iii. 115). There is little doubt 
that these islands were identical with Eng- 
jand, thinly disguised, and that the mines 
of Britain were the chief source of supply 
to the ancient world, and that Phenician 
mariners made direct voyages from Gades in 
Spain to Cornwall for the metal (Strabo in 
175). Later it was transported across France 
to the mouth of the Rhone by a thirty days’ 
journey (Diodorus Siculus v. 21, 22). The 
saine word signifies the hase metal existing 
in combination with silver in the ore (Is i. 
25), and 1s supposed to denote the slag which 
separates from the lead when silver 1s being 
smelted from the ore 


Tiph’sah [a passage]. 

1. A town at the extreme limit of Solo- 
mon’s dominions, in the direction of the 
Euphrates (1 Kin iv. 24). It 1s generally 
identified with Thapsacus, a large city on 
the Euphrates, near the modern Rakka, by a 
ford The ford was used by the armies of 
Cyrus the Younger and Alexander the Great 

2. A place on the inhabitants of which 
Menahem inflicted barbarous cruelties (2 
Kin. xv. 16) It is mentioned in connec- 
tion with Tirzah, from which 1t would seem 
not to have been far distant. Conder identi- 
fies it with the ruined village Tafsah, 64 
miles southwest of Shechem. 


Ti’ras. 

A land and its inhabitants, who were a 
Japhetic people (Gen x. 2). Ancient opinion 
identified 1t with Thrace (Antiq.i. 6, 1), from 
slight similarity of sound. The river Turas, 
the modern Dneister, and the Turitai, who 
dwelt on its banks (Herod. iv. 51), have also 
been suggested The conditions are best met 
by the Tursenoi, an ancient Pelasgic people 
who occupied islands and coast lands of the 
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Aegean Sea (Herod i. 57, 94), probably the 
piratical Turusha who invaded Syria and 
Egypt in the 13th century B.c. Twursénos is 
the Ionic and old Attic form of Twurénos, 
Tyrrhenian. 


Ti’rath-ites. 

A family of scribes, Kenites from Tirah, 
dwelling at Jabez (1 Chron. in 55) 

Tire. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Per, orna- 
mental. It means an ornamental headdress 
(Ezek xxiv. 17, 23) Aaron in his priestly 
capacity wore one of fine linen (Ex xxx1x. 
28; in A V. bonnet). Women used them (Is. 
iii 20; in A. V. bonnet) The bridegroom 
decked himself with 1t (Is 1x1 10, mA. V. 
ornaments, R. V. garland). 

Tir’ha-kah. See PHARAOH. 

Tir’ha-nah. 

A son of Caleb, the brother of Jerahmeel, 
by Maacah, his concubine (1 Chron. 1. 48). 

Tir'i-a. 

A son of Jehallelel (1 Chron. 1v 16). 

Tir-sha’tha. 

The Persian title of the governor of Judah 
under the Persians It is borne by Zerub- 
Label (Ezra ii. 63; Neh. vii 65, 70), and Ne- 
hemiah (Neb. vin 9; x 1) In xn 26 the 
latter ruler 1s called pehah or governor, to 
which Tirshatha, therefore, must have been 
practically equivalent. 


Tir’zah [pleasantness, delightfulness]. 

1 The youngest among the five daughters 
of Zelophehad (Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii 1; 
xxxvl1. 11; Josh xvu 3). 

2 A town noted for beauty (Song vi 4), 
which belonged originally to the Canaanites, 
but was captured by Joshua (Josh. xu. 24). 
Jeroboam I took up his residence in Tirzah 
(1 Kin. xiv 17), and 1t became the capital of 
the ten tribes (xv. 21, 33, xvi 6, & 9, 15, 17) 
till Omri built Samaria (23, 24), after which it 
sank into a provincial but still important 
town (2 Kin. xv. 14, 16) Robinson, with 
much doubt, suggests as its site Tulliza, 6 
miles east, very slightly south, of Samaria. 
Conder, with no hesitation, fixes 1t at Teiasir, 
with ancient ruins, 13 miles east-northeast of 
Samaria, on a table-land where the valleys 
begin to dip suddenly toward the Jordan. 


Tish’bite. 

A member of the family, or native of the 
town, called Tishbeh or something similar 
(1 Kin xvii.1l). A family of the name is 
unknown. Towns only claim attention. 
One is mentioned by Tobit (i 2), ‘“‘ Thisbe on 
the right [south] of Kydios of Naphtali,’’2 e, 
Kedesh of Naphtali (R V.). Another is dis- 
cerned by the Septuagint and Josephus in the 
text of 1 Kin. xvii 1, lying east of the Jor- 
dan, in Gilead. The construct plural before 
Gilead in the Hebrew text, which is ren- 
dered sojourners in the E. V., the makers of 
the Septuagint regarded as a local name, and 
transferred it to their pages as a genitive 
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plural, Thesbon or Thessebon, of Thesbeh. 
Josephus prefixed the word city and added a 
singular termination to the name (Antiq. vu. 
13, 2, Niese’s text). 


Tithe. 

A tenth part of one’s income consecrated tu 
God. The separation of a certain proportion 
of the products of one’s industry or of the 
spoils of war as tribute to their gods was prac- 
ticed by various nations of antiquity. The 
Lydians offered a tithe of their booty (Herod 
1 89). The Pheenicians and Carthagimans 
sent a tithe annually to the Tyrian Hercules. 
These tithes might he regular or occasional, 
voluntary or prescribed by law The Egyp- 
tians were required to give a fifth part of 
their crops to Pharaoh (Gen xlvn 24). Be- 
fore the days of Joseph and Pharaoh, Abra- 
ham, returning with spoil from his victory 
over the confederate kings, gave to Melchiz- 
edek, priest-king of Salem, a tenth part of 
all (xiv 20) Jacob said that if God con- 
ferred on him certain specified benefits, he 
would surely give the tenth of it unto God 
(xxvii 22). Under the Mosaic law the fruits 
of the ground and cattle were subject to 
tithing (Lev xxvii 30, 32) The tithe of 
grain and fruit need not be paid in kind 
The owner might redeem it by purchasing 1t 
at one-fifth more than its market value (31) 
But the tithe of the herd and flock might 
not be redeemed This tithe was separated 
by causing the cattle to pass under the rod, 
and every tenth animal was taken, whether 
it was defective or without blemish. The 
choice had been committed to God, and the 
beast might not be exchanged (32, 33) Grain 
was threshed before it was tithed, and the fruit 
of vineyard and oliveyard was converted into 
wineand oil before the tenth was taken (Num. 
xvi 27). All the tithe of Israel, which 
they offered as a heave offering, was given 
unto the Levites (21, 24). It was given to 
them as an inheritance 1n return for the serv- 
ice which they rendered at the sanctuary 
(21), and as compensation for their lack of 
landed possessions ‘They paid a tithe of it 
to the priest (26, 27), and freely ate the rest 
anywhere (31). On the eve of entering 
Canaan, where many of the Israelites would 
obtain homes far from the sanctuary, it was 
necessary to insist that the people should 
bring all prescribed sacrifices and freewill 
offerings, and all tithes, to the sanctuary 
(Deut. xii. 5, 6, 11). They might not eat at 
home the tithe of their grain, wine, or oil, 
nor any offering, but before the Lord (17, 18). 
They must tithe all the increase of the field, 
and eat before the Lord the tithe of grain, 
wine, and o1], and the firstlings of flock and 
herd; but if the distance to the sanctuary 
was great, they might convert the offering 
into money, carry that to the sanctuary, and 
there buy what they chose for the eucharistic 
meal (xiv. 23-27). Every third year each 
man’s tithe should be laid up in his town, 
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and the Levite, the stranger, the widow, and 
the fatherless should go to the store and eat 
(28,29). After tithing the tithe in this third 
year, which was distinguished as the year of 
tithing, and reminded the people that the 
tithe was to be kept in the town, 1t was put 
at the disposal of those for whom it was in- 
tended (xxvi. 12). There were two third- 
year tithings between Sabbatic years, when 
there was no tithe. 

Inconsistencies between these laws do not 
exist, although interpreters often force them 
into contradiction. The Israelites took the 
tithe to the sanctuary both during the so- 
journ in the wilderness and after the settle- 
ment in the land (Num. xviii. 24; Deut. xii. 
6). There a portion was eaten by the offerer 
and the Levites in a eucharistic feast, and 
the rest was given to the Levites The law 
was slightly modified in anticipation of the 
settlement of Canaan, and the residence of 
Levites and producers in many cases far from 
the sanctuary Every third year they should 
store the tithe in the town where they dwelt, 
dispense with the eucharistic meal, place all 
the tithe at the disposal of the Levites and 
other dependent persons, and make solemn 
protestation before the Lord to having done 
this (Deut. xxvi. 12-15). This asseveration 
before the Lord may have been made in the 
town, or at the sanctuary on occasion of 
attending one of the annual festivals It 1s 
sometimes asserted that Deuteronomy is pecu- 
har in two respects it prescribes vegetable 
tithes only, and enjoins that they shall be 
eaten at the altar by the offerer and the 
Levites in company. If Deuteronomy does 
actually differ from the law of Leviticus and 
Numbers 1n these points, it is a modification 
of the law forty years after its first enact- 
ment and in view of newcircumstances In 
the later history, even when the JLevitical 
legislation was in full force, the vegetable 
tithe alone is often mentioned (Neh x. 37; xi. 
44, x1i.12) Itwasthe more prominent, since 
agriculture and horticulture were the chief 
industries of the people The tithe of the cat- 
tle is, however, referred to (2 Chron. xxxi 6). 
It would be in itself natural, 1f the euchar- 
istic feast did not already exist, for Moses 
to introduce it in connection with tithes and 
firstlings, in view of the fact that the offerer 
frequently came from a distance. and natur- 
ally required at least one meal at the sanctu- 
ary before returning Still the omission of 
all mention of the feast in Leviticus and 
Numbers may be due to the feast’s being re- 
garded as a matter of course, a meal having 
been customary from time immemorial in 
connection with certain kinds of sacrifices 
and offerings; and the tithe on agricultural 
and horticultural products alone is mentioned 
in Deuteronomy, because among tithes it was 
with them only that a meal at the sanctu- 
ary was connected, aud the legislation in 
question is treating of eucharistic meals. 

Another interpretation of the tithing laws 


Not a few scholars have 
believed that the setting apart of one-fifth 
for Pharaoh, to which the Israelites had been 
accustomed in Egypt, was perpetuated by the 
Mosaic law as tribute to Jehovah. This fifth 


requires mention. 


was made up of two tithes The first went 
to the Levites, the second was taken to the 
sanctuary and consumed there (Antigq. iv. 
8, 8), but in the third year was given to the 
Levites in addition to their own tithe. Some 
interpreters have even thought of three 
tithes. They regard the tithing of the third 
year as additional to the two others. This 
interpretation is as old as Josephus at least 
(8, 22), but itis unnecessary, and was scarcely 
the original intention of the law. The law 
is satisfied by the theory of one tithing. 

In times of religious declension the people 
neglected to pay tithes Hezekiah found 1t 
necessary to call authoritatively for their 
payment (2 Chron. xxx1. 4-12), and the 
prophet Malachi was obliged to rebuke the 
people of his day for robbing God by with- 
holding tithes and offerings (Mal. 11. 7-12) 
The response of the people to Hezekiah’s 
appeal was so hearty that he had to prepare 
chambers in the temple precincts for storing 
the tithes (2 Chron. xxx1. 11). Whether he 
built additional quarters or cleared out old 
storehouses is not stated. The second temple 
was likewise provided with storehouses (Neh. 
x1 10-14; Mal. iii. 10), and Levites under 
the superintendence of a priest gathered the 
tithes into the towns and tithed them for the 
sanctuary (Neh. x. 37,38). The payment of 
tithes continued (Ecclus. xxxv. 8; 1 Mac. iii. 
49; Luke xi. 42; xviii. 12) ; but by the time of 
Christ changes had occurred. The tithe 
went to the priests (Antiq xi. 5, 8, con. 
Apion i 22, cp Heb vn 5), and was col- 
lected by them (Life 12, 15). Later the 
ordinary priests suffered from the cupidity 
of the chief priests, who forcibly took pos- 
session of the tithes (Antiq. xx 8, 8; 9, 2). 


Tit’tle, in A. V. of 1611 Title [late Latin 
tetudus, 1n the sense of a mark made above a 
letter to distinguish 1t from another letter 
of similar form] 

A point or small line used to distinguish 
one letter of the Hebrew alphabet from 
another, as & from wy, or 4 from 7%; hence 
a minute requirement of the law (Mat. v. 18, 
in Greek keraza, little horn). 


Ti’tus. 

1. A godly man of Corinth who was sur- 
named Justus (Acts xviii. 7, R V.); see JUSTUS. 

2. A trusted companion of Paul. Heis not 
mentioned in The Acts, but is frequently re- 
ferred to in Paul’s epistles. He was born of 
gentile parents (Gal. ii. 3), and was one 2f 
the delegation from Antioch (Acts xv. 2) who 
accompanied Paul and Barnabas to Jerusa- 
lem at the time of the council (Gal. ii. 3). It 
is possible that he was a native of Antioch, 
and, since Paul calls him “my true child 
after a common faith’ (Tit. f 4, R. V.). he 
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may have been converted through the instru- 
mentality of the apostle He was evidently 
also much younger than Paul His presence 
at the council gave offense to the Judaizers, 
but the church refused to compel him to be 
circumcised, thus siding with Paul in his ad- 
vocacy of the freedom of gentiles from the 
Mosaic law (Gal. 1i 3-5) Titus next appears 
during and after Paul’s residence in Ephesus. 
We learn from 2 Cor. ii. 13; vu. 6,13; viii. 
6,16, x1i 18 that Titus had been sent to 
Connth to correct certain abuses there which 
caused anxiety to the apostle. Some suppose 
that he was one of the brethren who carried 
the first epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
xv1 12). It1s more probable, however, that 
he and another (2 Cor x1i. 18) were dispatched 
after 1 Cor. had been sent, on account of 
later reports which the apostle had received. 
His task was a delicate one, and Paul 
awaited his return with much solicitude (2 
Cor. 1i 13) When the apostle left Ephesus, 
he expected to meet Titus at Troas (12, 13), 
and, failing in this, went to Macedonia. 
There Titus rejoined him with good news 
(vn 6, 13, 14), and was forthwith sent back 
to Corinth with our Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians (Vili. 6, 18, 23). We donot read again 
of Titus until after Paul’s release from his 
first Roman imprisonment, see PAUL. The 
Epistle to Titus informs us that he had been 
left in Crete to superintend the organization 
of the churches 1n that island He seems to 
have been, like Timothy 1n Ephesus, an 
apostolic deputy. Hus mission, however, was 
but a temporary one, and he was told to re- 
join the apostle 1n Nicopolis The only re- 
maining notice of him 1s in 2 Tim. iv 10, 
where he 1s said to have gone to Dalmatia. 
The Epistle of Paul to Titus was written 
after Paul’s release from his first Roman 1m- 
plisonment and resumption of missionary 
work. It may be assigned to A. D 65 or 66. 
Titus had been left as superintendent of the 
<hurches in Crete, and the epistle, like the 
First Epistle to Timothy, was intended to d1- 
rect him in the performance of his difficult 
task. It may be divided as follows: 1. Saluta- 
tion, particularly describing the dignity of the 
apostolic message (1. 1-4). 2. Instructions 
concerning the character of those selected for 
bishops or elders, especially 1n view of the 
many false disciples whom Titus would be 
likely to meet and by whom he might be im- 
posed upon (5-16). 3. Instructions which 
Titus should give to various classes in the 
church, all to the effect that Christians 
should be ‘‘ zealous of good works” (ii.). 4. 
Directions concerning the duty of Christians 
to society, bidding them emulate the love of 
man which God has shown in Christ (iii. 1-8). 
5. Warnings against false teaching and here- 
tics (9-11). 6. Personal directions and clos- 
ing exhortation and benediction (12-15). 
The leading thought of the epistle is the im- 
portance of good works in all those repre- 
senting or professing Christianity. On the 
50 


pastoral epistles see remarks at close of the 
article on TIMOTHY. G. T. P. 


Ti’zite. 

The designation of a certain Joha (1 Chron. 
xi 45), probably derived from the place of 
which he was a native. 

To’ah [perhaps, low] 

A Kohathite Levite (1 Chron vi. 34); see 
NAHATH. 


Tob {good]. 

A region east of the Jordan, to which 
Jephthah fled when disowned by his breth- 
ren (Judg. x1. 3, 5) When Hanun, king of 
Ammon, gave David just offense, he drew 
soldiers from Tob, among other places (2 
Sam. x. 6, R V), which indicates that 1t 
was beyond the borders of Israel. It was 
probably the district of Gilead known in 
Greek as the land of Tubias (1 Mac. v 13; 
cp 2 Mac. x1i.17) Exact situation is debata- 
ble 

Tob-ad-o-ni’/jah [good is my Lord Jeho- 
vah]. 

One of the Levites sent by Jehoshaphat 
to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Chron. 
xvii. 8). 

To-bi’ah [Jehovah 1s good]. 

1. Founder of a family, members of which, 
coming to Jerusalem after the captivity, 
failed to prove their descent (Ezra 1. 60; 
Neh. vu 62). 

2 An Ammonite servant who ridiculed the 
effort of the Jews to rebuild the wall of Je- 
rusalem (Neh. ii. 10; 1v. 3, 7). 


To’bie. See TUBIAS. 


To-bi’jah [Jehovah is good]. 

1. One of the Levites sent by Jehoshaphat 
to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Chron. 
Xvii. 8). 

2 A Jew, one of those of the captivity 
from whom the prophet Zechariah obtained 
gold and silver to make crowns to put on 
the head of Joshua, the high priest (Zech. vi 
10, 14) 

To’bit. See APOCRYPHA. 


To’chen [a weight, a measure]. __ 
A city belonging to the tribe of Simeon (1 
Chron. iv. 32). Site unknown. 


To-gar’mah. 

A country of the far north (Ezek. xxxviii. 
6), inhabited by a people descended from 
Japheth through Gomer (Gen. x. 3). They 
traded in horsesand mules (Ezek. xxvii. 14). 
It is generally identified with Armenia. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, however, believes that 
the name appears in Til-garimmu, a city in 
the extreme east of Cappadocia, mentioned. 
in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

To’hu [perhaps, low]. 

A son of Zuph (1 Sam. i. 1); see NAMATH. 


To’l and To’u [wandering, error]. 
A king of Hamath, probably a Hittite, 
who was at war with Hadadezer, king of 


Tokhatn 


Zobah, a Syrian. He sent to congratulate 
David on his victory over their common foe 
(2Sam viii. 9-12; 1 Chron. xviii. 9-11). 

Tok’hath. See TIKVAH. 

To’la [worn, scarlet]. 

1. Ason of Issachar, and founder of a tribal 
family (Gen xlvi. 13; Num. xxvi. 23, 1 
Chron. vit. 1). 

2. Son of Puah, of the tribe of Issachar, 
who judged Israel twenty-three years He 
lived, died, and was buried at Shamir, on 
mount Ephraim (Judg. x. 1, 2). 


To’lad. See ELTOLAD. 
Tomb. See SEPULCHER. 


Tongue. 

An organ of the body (Ex xi 7; Jas. iii. 
6), situated in the mouth (Job xx1x. 10), and 
much used in speaking (Ps xxx1x 3; Ixxi. 
24; Mark vil. 35). 

A bar of gold (Josh vii. 21, 24, literally 
tongue, but translated wedge) The Baby- 
lonians also spoke of tongues of gold, anu a 
gold bar resembling a tongue has been found 
in the mound of ruined Gezer 

Figuratively, speech or language (Gen. x 
5; Acts ii. 8 with 11) The descendants of 
Noah inherited, and for a long time after the 
flood spoke, one language (Gen. x1. 1). Dif- 
ferences of speech were produced by divine 
judgment at Babel, which resulted in svat- 
tering the people who had gathered there 
abroad, to all parts of the known world (2-9); 
see BABEL. This event, which is known as 
the confusion of tongues, may have occurred 
among the Semites alone, after the nse of 
the family of Eber (x. 25). In process of 
time the descendants of Noah came to speak 
several distinct languages and many dif- 
ferent dialects. The Japhetic peoples largely 
used the languages now classed as Indo-Ger- 
manic (x. 2-5), including the languages 
spoken in Media and Ionia (ver 2). The 
Semitic peoples generally spoke vanious dia- 
lects of the Semitic group (21-31), embracing 
Assyrian, Aramaic (22), Arabic (26-29), and 
Hebrew ; but the Elamites (22) used an ag- 
glutinative language, which is supposed to 
be akin to the Finnish. Many of the de- 
scendants of Ham also spoke Semitic ; as, for 
example, Cush in Assyria (11), Arabia (6, 7), 
and Africa, and Canaan in Palestine and 
Phoenicia (15); but the old inhabitants of 
Mizraim (6, 13), better known as Egypt, used 
an agglutinative language, although many 
Egyptologists of the first rank believe in its 
descent from the same stock as the Semitic. 
It must be remembered that tribes which 
migrate to a new locality frequently adopt 
the language of the people among whom 
they have taken up their residence. 

The gift of tongues was granted on the day 
of Pentecost which followed the feast of the 
passover at which Jesus suffered. The disci- 
ples being assembled together, suddenly there 
came from heaven a sound like that of a 
rushing, mighty wind, and visible tongues, 
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having the appearance of fire, were dis- 
tributed to each, and they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit (Acts ii 1-4) The 
church was qualified and symbolically com- 
missioned by the Spirit to declare the gospel 
to all men. Two general theories exist as to 
the nature of this gift 1 The gift of tongues 
was manifested in ecstatic or elevated praise 
of God (Acts x. 46), but which was unintel- 
ligible to man. The tongue was the organ 
of the Holy Spirit, and not of the person to 
whom the gift was given; and the words 
spoken were devotional and not for the 1n- 
struction of the church. In defense of this 
view it 1s urged that- (1) Paul makes no 
mention of foreign languages having been 
introduced at Corinth , and 1f tongues were 
referred to in 1 Cor xiv. only, the 1mpres- 
slon would never have been made that they 
denote foreign languages (2) Paul teaches 
that the understanding was not engaged (1 
Cor. xiv. 2). (3) The multitude could not 
understand them at Pentecust, and accused 
the speakers of being drunken. It was 
necessary for Peter to interpret to the mul- 
titude what had taken place (Acts ii. 13-17). 
Or 1f the disciples used foreign languages on 
the day of Pentecost, this was a temporary 
form in which the gift of tongues was mani- 
fested and did not appear again. 2 The 
gift of tongues was manifested in intelligible 
discourse in tongues before unknown. (1) 
Luke’s language clearly implies this (Acts ii. 
6-12) (2) Anybody could babble hyster- 
cally; only when the speakers used lan- 
guages which they did not know before 
could the gift of tongues be recognized as 
miraculous. (3) The whole argument in 1 
Cor. assumes that the gift was speech in a 
foreign language, Paul contrasting speech 
and prayer in a foreign language uninter- 
preted with speaking and praying so as to 
be understvod (xiz. 10, 30; xiv 13-16, 27, 28) 
Christians who had the gift should use 1t for 
missionary purposes, and not exhibit their 
skill before their brethren, who did not un- 
derstand what they said unless an inter- 
preter were present. 

Tongues were a sign that followed them 
that believed (Mark xvi. 17). They were a 
visible gift of the Holy Spimt bestowed in 
connection with the preaching of the apostles, 
or by the apostles through laying on of their 
hands (Acts x 44-46; xix. 1-7; ep. viii. 14- 
24). They were a phenomenon of the apos- 
tolic age, and gradually disappeared after- 
wards. In the next century, perhaps fifty 
or sixty years after the death of the last 
apostle, Irenseus can still report that he had 
‘‘heard many brethren who had prophetic 
gifts and spoke through the Spirit in all kinds 
of tongues” (adv. Haer. v. 6, 1). 

In 1830 some people in Scotland, and in 
1831 others in London, chiefly females of ex- 
citable temperament, believed that they had 
received the gift of tongues. They persuaded 
the Rev. Edward Irving to embrace their opin- 
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ions, but failed to convince his brethren in 
the ministry The movement led to the 
creation of the Catholic Apostolic Church. 

To’paz 

A precious stone, called by the Greeks to- 
pazion, and generally believed to be denoted 
by the Hebrew jit°dah It was the second 
stone in the first row of the high priest’s 
breastplate (Ex xxviii. 17; cp the Greek 
version and Antiq. iii. 7, 5). It was found in 
Ethiopia (Job xxvin_ 19) and on an island in 
the Red Sea (Diodorus Siculus 11 38; Pliny, 
Hist Nat. xxxvu. 9),and was known at Tyre 
(Ezek xxvi. 13). It adorns the ninth foun- 
dation of the New Jerusalem (Rev xx1 20). 
The topaz of the ancients was a yellow va- 
nety of corundum. The Romans seem to 
have transferred the name chrysolite to to- 
paz, and called both chrysolite and precious 
stones resembling it topaz 


To’phel [perhaps, untempered mortar}. 

A place, perhaps once a station of the Is- 
raelites in the wilderness (Deut 11) Rob- 
inson and others have identified it with 
Tufileh, about 14 mules southeast of the 
southeastern curve of the Dead Sea The 
consonants, however, are different, teth in- 
stead of tau, which raises a doubt as to the 
correctness of the identification 


To’pheth, in A. V Tophet (except 2 Kin. 
xxi 10) [spitting out, abhorrence]. 

Certain lugh places built in the valley of 
the son of Hinnom, on which the people of 
Jerusalem in the times of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah were accustomed to burn their sons and 
their daughters in the fire (Jer vu 31), as 
offerings to Molech (2 Kin. xx1i1.10) Appar- 
ently on the top of the high place there was 
a deep and large hole, m which much wood 
was piled, ignition being produced by a 
stream of brimstone (Is xxx 33). Josiah 
defiled it (2 Kin xxi. 10), and Jeremiah 
prophesied that such a number of people 
should be killed there that the name To- 
pheth should disappear, and the valley where 
it stood be called the valley of slaughter 
(Jer vii. 32, 33; xix 6) <A Topheth, appar- 
ently of the same type, was to be prepared 
for the king of Assyria (Is. xxx. 33). See 
HINNoM. 

Torch. 

A flambeau, giving a flaring hght, and 
often portable (Judg. vu. 16, R. V.; Mat. 
xxv. & R. V. margin; John xviii. 3, R. V; 
cp. the proper name Lappidoth) ; primitively, 
merely a piece of resinous wood, or a bunch 
or twist of absorbent material soaked in ol] 
and borne on a rod or carried by some other 
form of holder or incased in a narrow, coni- 
cal clay wrapping or vase. 

Tor’mah [fraud]. 

A town in which Abimmelech was once 
found (Judg. ix. 31, margin). More proba- 
bly the word means craftily, asit is rendered 
in the R. V.; in which case the town of Tor- 
mah disappears. 
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Tor-ment’ors. 

The jailers who were to keep the debtor 
safe and make his life miserable by chains, 
stocks, and doubtless other means of distress 
and torture until his debts were paid (Mat. 
xvii 34). Torture was often applied to ex- 
tort confessions (Acts xxii 24; Antig. xvi. 
8,4; 11, 6). 


Tor’toise. See LIZARD. 
To’u. See Tol. 
Tow’er. 


A lofty building, much higher than broad. 
A booth was sufficient to shelter the watch- 
man placed to guard a vineyard (Is. i. 8) ; 
but a tower, being more permanent and or- 
namental, indicated the owner’s interest in 
his vineyard and his expectation of many 
seasons of fruitfulness (v 2; Mat. xxi 33; 
Mark xii 1). Stronger towers were built for 
defense They were erected in the wilder- 
ness fur the security of the shepherds and 
to keep marauders away (2 Kin xvu.9; 2 
Chron. xxvi. 10). They formed part of the 
defenses of fortified cities (xiv 7, Neh in. 
1). They were erected beside the city gates, 
at the corners of the walls, and at intervals 
in the intervening space (2 Chron. xxvi 9); 
see illustrations, LACHISH, RAM. Watch- 
men were stationed on them (2 Kin 1x. 17), 
military engines for shooting arrows and 
stones were mounted on them (2 Chron. 
xxvi 15), and the citizens found refuge in 
them when sore pressed by the enemy (Judg. 
ix. 51, 52; Ps lxi 3). Within their massive 
walls the inmates were secure; their height 
allowed openings for light and air, out of 
reach of the adversary ; and from their top 
missiles could be advantageously discharged 
at the foe 


Town Clerk. 

An official with the title of qrammateus or 
scribe (Acts xix 35). Probably the duties 
of a grammateus originally were to record the 
laws and read them in public, but 1n course 
of time other functions were added to the 
office Comms show that in the several cities 
of Asia Mimor the town clerk presided in 
popular assemblies, and was the virtual, or in 
some cases the actual, head of the municipal 
government 


Trach-o-ni’tis [rough, stony]. 

A region which at the appearance of John 
the Baptist as a preacher constituted, with 
Iturea, a tetrarchy, ruled over by Philip, the 
brother of Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee 
(Luke 111i 1). It lay behind Damascus 
(Strabo xvi. 2, 20), and comprehended the 
stretch of volcanic rocks now called el-Lej- 
jah, and extended westward to Ulatha and 
Paneas, and southward to the borders of Ba- 
tanea and Jebel Hauran (Antig. xv. 10, 3; 
Xvii. 2, 1 and 2; Ptolemy v. 15, 4). 

Trag’a-canth. 

A gum (Gen. xxxvii. 25; xliii. 11, RB. V. 
margin), produced by several low, spiny 
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shrubs of the genus Astragalus, especially 
from Astragalus qummifer. The plant islegum- 
inous. Those from which gum is ,obtained 
are dwarf shrubs, protected by a dense mass 
of long thorns. The flowers are axillary ; 
and in most species are yellow, but in some 
are white or purple. Under the heat of the 
sun the gum exudes from the trunk, branches, 
thorns, and leaves; and is collected 1n Pales- 
tine by passing over the shrub a cloth or 
bunch of threads to which the viscous ex- 
udation adheres It is used to impart firm- 
ness to pills, to marble books, and to stiffen 
crapes and calicoes. 

Trance. 

A state in which the functions of the 
senses are suspended and the soul seems to 
be liberated from the body while 1t contem- 
plates some extraordinary object; ecstasy. 
Peter on one occasion (Acts xi. 5), and Paul 
on another, fell into such a trance (xxii. 17). 
See VISIONS 


Tres’pass Of’fer-ing. See OFFERINGS. 
Tribe. See Ecypt III. 7 


Trib’ute. 

1. Money, goods, or service exacted by a 
nation or king from foreign subjects (Deut. 
xx.11,R V. margin taskwork; Judg 1 28; 
Ezra iv. 13; Neh v. 4; Esth x 1; Mat. 
Xvii. 25). The Pharisees endeavored to put 
Jesus in a dilemma by asking him whether 
it was lawful to pay tribute to the Roman 
emperor (Mat. xxu 17). If he answered in 
the affirmative, he would offend the people, 
since with them independence was a matter 
of religion and they paid the foreign tax 
with undisguised reluctance The Pharisees 
expected him to declare that tribute to the 
Romans was unlawful, for they knew that 
he had publicly announced his claims to the 
throne of David; and an answer of this sort 
would justify a charge of rebellion against 
him. He replied by calling fora coin. The 
coimage of money is the prerogative of the 
ruler Pointing to the image of the Roman 
emperor which it bore, he said: ‘‘ Give to 
the ruler whom you acknowledge whatever 
belongs to him, and to God whatever belongs 
to God.” Jesus recognized the distinction 
between the two spheres of duty 

2. The didrachma or half shekel paid for 
the expenses of the temple worship (Mat. 
xvii 24, in R. V. half shekel). This pay- 
ment was suggested at first by the half 
shekel which each male Israelite above 
twenty years of age paid as atonement 
money when he was numbered in the census 
(Ex. xxx. 11-16). In the time of Nehemiah 
the Israelites voluntarily assumed an annual 
payment of the third part of a shekel 
toward defraying the cost of the temple 
service (Neh. x. 32, 33). Later the third 
part of a shekel was changed to half a 
shekel, and was made an annual tax col- 
lected from every Jew of twenty years of age 
and upward throughout the world (Antiq. 
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xviii. 9, 1). The collector at Capernaum 
asked Peter whether his Master paid this 
half shekel, and Peter impulsively answered 
that he did (Mat xvii 24, 25). Jesus did in- 
deed pay it; but 1t was incongruous for him to 
do so, and he drew Peter’s attention to the 
matter He pointed out to him that earthly 
kings exact tmbute from aliens, not from 
their own children. Peter had recently con- 
fessed Jesus as the Son of God. It was for 
God’s house and worship that this tax was 
levied, and it was scarcely proper for God’s 
Son to be required to pay it Such is the 
common interpretation of Christ’s words on 
this occasion. After the fall of Jerusalem 
the Roman emperor Vespasian enjoined the 
Jews throughout the empire to bring to 
Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome the two drachmas 
which they had formerly paid to the temple 
(War vii. 6, 6). 

Tro’as [the Troad, region around Troy] 

A seaport (Acts xvi. 11) of Mysia, where 
Paul saw 1n vision @ man of Macedonia in- 
viting him to Europe (Acts xv1 8-10; 2 Co: 
i1 12). The apostle tarned there a week 
while returning from his third journey (Acts 
xx 6). On one occasion he left his cloak, 
books, and parchments there (2 Tim. 1v. 13). 
It was founded by Antigonus, one of Alex- 
ander’s successors, who called 1t Antigonia; 
but after his death his opponent Lysimachus, 
king of Thrace, altered its name to Alex- 
andria, and Troas was added to distinguish 
it from Alexandria in Egypt It was situated 
some distance south of Homer’s Troy, which 
furnished the name Troas to the district. 
Its ruins, which are extensive, are now 
called Eski Stamboul. 


Tro-gyl’li-um. 

A town and a promontory on the western 
coast of Asia Minor, opposite the island of 
Samos Paul tarried there on the return to 
Jerusalem from his third journey (Acts xx. 
15; sec R. V. margin) An anchorage at the 
place 1s called St. Paul’s Port 

Troph’i-mus [nourishing]. 

A gentile Christian of Ephesus, who was 
with Paul for a time on his missionary 
travels, and whom he was falsely accused of 
having brought into the temple in defiance 
of the law (Acts xx 4; xxi 29). The last 
we hear of him is that he was left by the 
apostle at Miletus sick (2 Tim. iv. 20, in A. 
V. Miletum). 

Trump’et. 

1. A wind instrument, made of the horn 
of an animal or in imitation of it (Josh. vi. 
5; ep Dan. iii. 5, where keren, horn, is ren- 
dered cornet), and called in Hebrew shophar. 
The word is rendered cornet in four passages 
where the hesos‘rah is mentioned with it 
and rendered trumpet (1 Chron. xv. 28; 2 
Chron. xv. 14; Ps. xcviii. 6; Hos. v. 8). Its 
sound was loud, and audible at a great dis- 
tance (Ex. xix. 16, 19) ; and was well adapted 
to increase the noise of shouting (2 Sam. vi. 


Trumpet 


15; 2 Chron. xv. 14; Ps. xcviii. 6), but was 
ill-suited to be played with harps and pipes 
in an orchestra. It was used in war to assem- 
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cubit in length. The tube was narrow, some- 


what thicker than a flute, and ended in the 
form of a bell, like common trumpets (An- 


Assyrian and Egyptian Trumpets 


ble the army (Judg. iii. 27; vi 34; 1 Sam. 
x11i. 3), to sound the attack (Job xxx1x. 24), 
to signal the cessation of the pursuit (2 Sam. 
11, 28; xvii. 16), and to announce the dis- 
banding of the army (xx. 1, 22). Watchmen 
blew it to sound the alarm (Jer vi. 1, Amos 
11. 6). Its blast proclaimed the accession of 
the king (2 Sam. xv. 10, 1 Kin 1 34, 2 Kin. 
ix 13), and the commencement of the year 
of jubile (Lev. xxv 9). The first day of 
the seventh month was celebrated by solemn 
rest from ordinary labor, a holy convocation, 
and the offering of special burnt offerings 
(xx. 24, 25; Num xxix. 1-6), because 
the day marked a recurring seventh portion 
of time. It was a day or memorial of blow- 


Ancient Horns and Curved Trumpets. 


ing of trumpets, designed to bring the people 
into remembrance before the Lord (ep. Ex. 
xxvili 12,29; xxx. 16). The Jewish tradi- 
tion 1s doubtless correct which states that 
the trumpet used was the shophar (cp. Lev. 
xxv. 9). 

2. The invariable rendering of the Hebrew 
Hsostrah. Two were made for use at the 
tabernacle (Num. x 2); but the number was 
increased as time went on (2 Kin. xii. 13). 
One hundred and twenty were blown at the 
dedication of the temple (2 Chron. v. 12). 
Those used at the sanctuary were of silver 
(Num. x. 2). They were a little less than a 


tiq iii 12, 6); see illustration under SHow- 
BREAD. They were used by the priests to 
announce festivals, to call the congregation, 
and on advancing to battle (Num. x 1-10; 
xxx. 6) Rarely 1s mention made of their 
being blown by laymen in war (Hos v. 8) 
Priests may have blown them at the corona- 
tion of Joash (2 Kin x1 14, 2 Chron xxum1. 
13) For their use in the temple orchestra 
see MUSIC. 

3. Trumpet is expressed by the Greek 
word salpigxin N.T It was used in war (1 
Cor xiv 8), and will announce the second ad- 
vent of Christ (Mat xxiv. 31), and the resur- 
rection of the dead (1 Cor. xv. 52). Seven 
trumpets were sounded to introduce as many 
apocalyptic visions (Rev. vi1-x1 19). By 
salpigz the h*sostrah or sacred trumpet is 
meant in Ecclus 1. 16; 1 Mac. iii. 54; and 
probably iv. 40; v. 33; xvi 8 

Try-phe’na, in A. V. Tryphena [delicate, 
dainty]. 

A woman at Rome to whom Paul sent his 
salutation, commending her for laboring in 
the Lord (Rom. xvi. 12). 

Try’phon [luxurious]. 

A general of Alexander Balas (1 Mac. xi. 
39). He was a native of Casiana near Apamea 


Tryphon 
in Syria, and originally bore the name of 


Diodotus (Strabo xvi. 2, 10. After the 
death of Balas and the recognition of 


Tryphosa 
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Demetrius II., as king of Svria, 146 B C.,, 
Tryphon set up Antiochus VI., the infant 
son of Alexander Balas, as a rival to De- 
metrius (xi. 39, 40), and with the help of the 
Jews was rapidly conquering thecountry. His 
treachery to Jonathan Maccabseus, however 
(xii. 39-50; xni 23), caused his Jewish allies 
to go over to the side of Demetrius. Tryphon 
meantime had murdered young Antiochus 
and declared himself king (xii. 31, 39). The 
capture of Demetrius by Arsaces, the Par- 
thian king, left Tryphon to his own schemes 
for a while, but Demetrius’ brother, Anti- 
ochus VII, opposed him and succeeded in 
besieging him, first in Dor on the Phanician 
coast (xv. 10-14, 37), and afterwards in 
Apamea, where Tryphon lost his life in 138 
B c (Antig xii 7, 2). 

Try-pho’sa [delicate]. 

A woman at Rome whose name is coupled 
with that of Tryphena in the list of those 
Romans to whom Paul sent his salutation. 
They may have been sisters or fellow-deacon- 
esses They are mentioned as laboring in the 
Lord (Rom. xvi. 12). 


Tsa’dhe. See TZADE. 


Tu’bal. 

A tribe descended from Japheth (Gen x. 
2). It 1s mentioned with Javan (Is lxvi. 
19) and with Meshech (Ezek. xxxu 26) as 
trading in the Tyran markets with slaves 
and vessels of brass (xxv. 13) Gog was 
prince of Meshech and Tubal (xxxvui1. 2, 
3; xxxix.1) The descendants of Tubal are 
the Tubl4 of the Assyrian inscriptions and 
the Tibareni or Tibarenoi of the classical 
writers. For their country and history, see 
MESHECH. 

Tu’bal-cain (possibly, production of forged 
work]. 

A son of the Cainite Lamech, by his wife 
Zillah. He was the forger of cutting instru- 
ments of brass and iron (Gen lv. 22). 


Tu’bi-as, in A. V To’bie. 

A district east of the Jordan (1 Mac. v. 13; 
cp 2 Mac. xu. 17), probably the land of Tob; 
see TOB. 

Tur’ban. See DIADEM. 


Tur’tle and Tur’tle-dove. 

A species of pigeon. It is gentle and harm- 
less, fit emblem of a defenseless and :mnocent 
people (Ps. Ixxiv. 19), It is migratory (Jer. 
viii. 7), and a herald of spring (Song 11. 12). 
Abraham sacrificed a turtledove and other 
Victims when the Lord’s covenant was made 
with him (Gen xv. 9). Under the law it 
served as a burnt offering (Lev. i 14) and for 
a@ sin offering; and two turtledoves were 
prescribed for these two sacrifices in case a 
poor person was obliged to make a guilt offer- 
ing, and for the purification of a woman after 
childbirth if she was poor, of a man or woman 
with an issue, and of a Nazirite (v. 7; xis. 6, 
8; xv. 14, 29, 30; Num. vi. 10, 11). It was 
readily obtainable by the poor, for it abounds 


pr ge 


in Palestine and is easily trapped. Three spe- 
cies of turtledove are described by Tristram 
as occurring in Palestine The most abun- 
dant is the common turtledove (Turtur vul. 
garzs), which reaches Palestine from the 
south in countless numbers at the beginning 
of March, and departs again at the approach 
of winter The second is the collared turtle- 
dove (Turtur risorvus). It is a summer mi- 
grant, breeding in Palestine in trees and 
bushes. The third species, the palm turtle- 
dove (Turtur senegalensis), does not migrate, 
but remains permanently in the Dead Sea 
valley, which has a tropical climate. 

Tu’tor. See SCHOOLMASTER. 

Twin Broth’ers. See Castor and PoLLux 

Tych’i-cus [fortuitous]. 

A Christian of the province of Asia who, 
with others, traveled on 1n advance of Paul 
from Macedonia to Troas, and awaited the 
apostle’s arrival in that city (Acts xx. 4). He 
was @ beloved brother and faithful minister 
in the Lord, and was sent by Paul to carry 
to their destination the Epistles to the Ephe- 
slans and Colossians (Eph yi. 21; Col. iv 7) 
Paul proposed also to send him as a messen- 
ger to Titus 1n Crete (Titus i. 12). After- 
wards he wap dispatched to Ephesus (2 Tim. 
lv. 12). 


Ty-ran’nus [an absolute sovereign, a ty- 
rant]. 

A man at Ephesus who was either a teacher 
of philosophy or rhetoric, or else a Jewish 
scribe who gave mstruction in the law. In 
his school Paul disputed with the view of 
making Chiistianity known after he no 
longer had access tor the purpose to the Jew- 
ish synagogue (Acts x1x. 9). 


Tyre, in A. V often Ty’rus [a rock]. 

An impoitunt city of Phenicia. It was a 
place of great antiquity (Is xxi. 7; Antiq. 
vin 3, 1); but it was founded or attained to 
importance after Sidon (Gen x. 15; Is xxuii. 
12). The priests of Melkarth told Herodotus 
that 1t was founded 2300 years before his 
visit, which would make the city come into 
existence about 2750 B c (Herod u1. 44), 
According to ancient testimony, Tyre orgin- 
ally stood on the mainland; but 11 course 
of time, for safety against hesiegers, 1t was 
transferred to the neighboimg rocky island 
which gave name to the locality. Ancient 
writers frequently allude to its situation in 
the sea (Ezek. xxvi. 17; xxv 32) The 
town on the mainland became known as 
Paletyrus or Old Tyre Tyre was nearer to 
the Israelites than Sidon, and this fact, with 
the incieasing greatness of Tyre over Sidon, 
established the constant order observed in 
speaking of the two cities, Tyre and Sidon 
Tyre was subject to Egypt in the fifteenth 
century B c. (Tell el-Amarna tablets) In 
the time of Joshua, it was a strong place 
(Josh. xix. 29). It lay on the border of 
Asher, but was not assigned to that or any 
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other tnbe (xix. 29; Judg.i 31, 32), nor do 
the Israelites appea: to have possessed 1t at 
any period of their history. In the time of 
David 1t was regarded as a stronghold (2 Sam. 
xxiv 7). Hiram, king of Tyre, was friendly 
with David and Solomon, and aided them 
with materials for the erection by the former 
of his palace (v 11; 1 Kin. v. 1, 1 Chron. 
X1lv 1) and by the latter of the temple and 
the other edifices which he built (1 Kin v 
1; 1x.10-14; 2 Chron nm 3,11, cp Ps. xlv 
12). Another Hiram, a brass founder, who 
cast pillars and other work for the temple, 
was of mixed Tyrian and Hebrew parentage 
(1 Kin vi 13, 14, 40,45) The taste of the 
Tyrians was not for war, but for manufac- 
ture, commerce, monev-making, sea voyages, 
and colonization They produced purple 
dyes, metal work, and glass wale; and they 
tratticked even with remotest peoples (cp 1 
Kin 1x 28). Their merchants were princes, 
the honorable of the earth (Is xxi 8) In 
the ninth century B Cc. a colony from Tyie 
founded Carthage, which became a formid- 
able rival to Rome = Still, though by taste a 


commercial people, they were often forced , 


into war. Karly in the ninth century they 
purchased immunity from Ashurnasirpal, 
king of Assyria, and late: were represented 
in the alliance, which included Ahab, formed 
to resist Ashuinasiipal's son and successor 
Shalmanese: But at length Tyre with 
others paid him tribute About 721 B c. 
Shalmaneser, King of Assyiia, called the 
Fourth, after receiving the submission of old 
Tyre, laid siege to island Tyre, but he died 
in 722 without effecting 1ts capture ( Antig 
ix. 14, 2; cp. probably Is xx1u1) It yielded 
to his successor Sargon 
the Tyrians toward Israel had ceased by this 
time. The prophets denounced the Ty1ians 
for deliveiing Israelites to the Edomites 
(Amosi 9), and despoiling them of goods and 
selling them as slaves to the Gieeks (Joel 
i. 5, 6). The city was not plundered, as 
were the neighboring towns by Sennacherib, 
but was besieged by Esarhaddon, and yielded 
on honoiable terms to Ashurbanipal in 
664 B c In the next century it enjoyed 
great commercial prosperity, and its mer- 
chants tiaded with all the countnes of the 
known world (Ezek. xxv1 ). Jeremiah pro- 
phesied Ty1e's subjection (Jer xxvun 1-11). 
The classic prophecy against Tyre, entering 
into more details, 1s that of Ezekiel (Ezek. 
XXV1—-xxvul. 19, xxix 18-20). These pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel refer largely 
to a alege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, last- 
ing thirteen years (con Apion 1 21). It 1s 
not certaily known whether he actually 
captured any part of the two cities (cp Ezek 
xxix. 18-20); if he did, it was probably only 
the one on the shore (xxvi. 7-11 and perhaps 
12), and the result did not compensate the 
besiegers for their toil. However, Tyre 
finally made terms and acknowledged Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s suzerainty (as indicated by 


the date of a contract tablet). In 332 B.c. 
Alexander the Great took the city on the 
island after a siege of seven months, having 
made his way to 1t by building a mole from 
the mainland across the narrow strait. But 
it s00n recovered considerable prosperity (cp. 
Is xxi 15-18). Our Lord once visited the 
coasts of Ty1e and Sidon (Mat. xv. 21-31; 
Mark vii 24-31), and people from the region 
occasionally attended on his ministry (Mark 
m1 8, Luke vi 17) He pointed out that the 
responsibilities of those heathen cities were 
much less than those of the places around 
the sea of Galilee, which constantly heard 
his preaching aud saw his miracles (Mat. xi. 
21,22, Luke x 13, 14). A Christian com- 
munity existed there in the first century 
(Acts xx1 3-6) The scholar Ongen, who 
died about A pb 254, was buried in the 
Christian basilica A larger and grander 
basilica was erected by bishop Paulinus, and 
at its conseciation 1n 323 the church historian 
Eusebius, bishop of Cesaiea, preached the 
sermon In 638 the city was captured by the 
Mohammedans The lives and property of 
the citizens were spared on the humiliating 
condition that no new churches be built, no 
bells be rung. no horses be ridden by Chris- 


' tians, no insults be offered to the Moham- 


The friendliness of ' 


medan religion On the 27th of June, 1124, 
Tyre was taken by the crusaders The Ger- 
man empe1or Barbarossa, who was drowned 
on his crusade 1n 1190, was buried 1n their 
cathedral They lost the city again 1n March, 
1291, when 1t was 1educed almost to a heap 
of stones Since then it has nearly always 
been m Mohammedan hands Quantities of 
1ts stones have been carried away to Beirut, 
Acre, and Joppa, for building purposes. The 


' walls are in ruinous condition, and have in 


part disappeared or been covered with sand. 
Formerly there wete two harbors; now only 
the old Sidomian port 1s 1n use. It is on the 
northeast side of the island, the other, or 
the Egyptian port, has been filled with sand. 
Alexander’s mole still remains; its breadth 
in nearly half a mile. Most of the ruins, in- 
cluding the cathedral, are of Crusading 
times. The fountams and reservoirs called 
Ras el-‘ Ain supphed the city with water by 
means of an aqueduct starting 15 or 20 feet 
above the level of the ground, so as to give a 
sufficient slope for 1ts descent. Tyre was for 
@ considerable pe1iod all but destitute of in- 
habitants In the present century it has 
slightly revi\ed,so that 1t may have at pres- 
ent about 6500 inhabitants It 1s called es- 
Siar, the old name 1n Arabic form. Its houses 
are chiefly on the eastern part of what was 
once the island, but the former island has 
been converted by Alexande1r’s mole and 
accumulated sand into a promontory jutting 
out from the shore. 

The ladder of Tyre is a high mountain on 
the coast of Syria, 100 stades or about 11 
miles north of Ptolemais (War i1. 10, 2). This 
statement of distance and direction identi- 
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fies it with a part or the whole of the mas- 
sive, mountainous promontory, 7 miles in 
width, which thrusts itself into the sea and 
forms the natural boundary between Pales- 
tine and Phoenicia (1 Mac. xi. 59). At its 
southwestern angle Rds en-Nakfirah, a bold 
headland, projects, leaving no beach between 
its base and the water, and forcing the coast 
road to ascend and cross it This part of the 
great promontory is commonly identified 
with the Ladder. Some travelers, however, 
localize the Ladder at the northwestern angle, 
where Ras el-’Abyad, the white promontory, 
stands. In its precipitous cliffs the road 1s 
cut for abouta mile, overhanging the sea and 
rising at points to the height of 200 feet above 
the water. 


Tza’de,in A.V Tzaddi, in A. R. V. Tsadhe. 


The eighteenth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. No letter in the English alphabet cor- 
responds to it. In anglicizing Hebrew names, 
s, t, or zis used to representit. It heads the 
eighteenth section of Ps. cxix., in which sec- 
tion each verse of the original begins with 
this letter. 


U. 


U’cal [I am strong]. 

One of two sons, pupils, or contemporaries, 
to whom Agur addressed his prophecy or 
proverbs (Prov. xxx. 1). This interpretation 
represents the traditional Hebrew punctua- 
tion, and derives support from ver. 4, where 
a@ person is addressed and asked to answer, 
if he knows. Another interpretation, which, 
however, neglects the punctuation, 1s given 
on the margin of the R. V. 


V’el [will of God]. 

A son of Bani, induced by Ezra to put sway 
his foreign wife (Ezra x. 34). 

Uk’naz. 

The marginal reading at 1 Chron. iv. 15, 
A. V.; but a Hebrew proper name would not 
begin: as this word does In the text it 1s 
properly regarded as two words, and the 
R. V. correctly renders it ‘‘and Kenaz.” 

U'lai. 

A river on the banks of which Daniel was 
in vision when he saw the prophetic ram, 
the he goat, etc. (Dan. viii. 2, 16). The Ulai 
is undoubtedly the Euleus; identified both 
with the Kerkha, which washes the walls 
of Susa, that is Shushan, and the Karun, 
which flows considerably eastward of the 
city. The conflicting views have been recon- 
ciled by the apparently well-founded suppo- 
sition that the Kerkha sent out a branch 
from a spot 20 miles northwest of Susa, 
which jomed the Karun, so that the name 
Ulai might be applied to both rivers. 

U’lam [front]. 

1. A Manassite (1 Chron. vii. 16. 17). 

2. A son of Eshek, a Benjamite descended 


from Saul through Jonathan (1 Chron. vili 
39, 40). 

Ulla [a yoke]. 

An Asherite (1 Chron. vii. 39), probably 
descended from Helem (35). 

Um/mah [conjunction]. 

A town of Asher (Josh. xix. 30). Not 
identified. Thomson proposes ‘Alma, about 5 
miles from the shore at R4s en-N&k(rah. 
Some considerations suggest that Akko may 
be the omginal text. Caph was not infre- 
quently mistaken for mem, ¢. e. k for m ; see 
BETH. 

Un’cle. 

The brother of one’s father (2 Kin. xxiv. 
17, Hebrew). The Hebrew word 1s dod, 
which 1s of broader meaning than uncle and 
denotes any kinsman on the father’s side 
(Lev. x. 4; Amos vi. 10); as a cousin (Jer 
xxxil. 12 with 8, 9), or a member of the same 
tribe (Num. xxxv1. 11). 


Un-clean’ An‘i-mals. 

A general distinction between clean and. 
unclean meats was made by the nations of ° 
antiquity. Some animals were recognized as 
fit for food and sacrifice, while others were 
not. The distinction was based partly on 
the discovered unsuitableness or unwhole- 
someness of the flesh for fvod, partly on 
habits and prey, and partly on an inexplica- 
ble natural abhorrence to certain animals 
Regard was paid in the Mosaic legislation to 
this customary attitude of the men of the 
age, and the distinction between clean and 
unclean meats was incorporated in the law. 
Other animals were added to the list of the 
unclean, out of special considerations 1n- 
volved in the religion of the Israelites. Un- 
clean animals were classified as follows’ 1. 
Beasts that do not both part the hoof en- 
tirely and chew the cud (Lev. x1. 3, 4), 
including all that go on four paws (27) The 
law accordingly allows only animals of the 
ox, sheep, and goat kind, and deer and 
gazelles (Deut. xiv. 4, 5) It excludes among 
other animals all carnivorous beasts They 
eat blood or carrion, and were therefore in- 
tolerable to the Israelite. 2. Carnivorous 
birds, of which twenty or twenty-one are 
specially named (Lev. xi. 13-19; Dent xiv. 
12-18). The enumeration included the bat, 
which was classed asa bird They eat blood 
orecarrion 3. Winged insects which do not 
have in addition to the four legs two hind legs 
for leaping (Lev. xi. 20-23). All insects are 
excluded except the locust (grasshopper). 4 
Whatever in the water had not both fins and 
scales (9,10). This prohibition left for use 
the most wholesome varieties of fish found 
in the waters of Palestine. It excludes eel., 
and water animals which are not fish, such 
as crabs. Numa forbade the Romans to offer 
scaleless fish in sacrifice (Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
xxxii. 10); and the modern Egyptians are 
said to regard such fish as unwholesome. 
Some of these scaleless and finless creatures. 
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were snakelike, and recalled the first sin and 
its curse. 5. Small creeping things (Lev. x1. 
29, 30); every creeping thing that goeth 
upon its belly or upon all fours, or has many 
feet (41, 42). Some were unwholesome. 
Others crept in the dust or through slime 
Others still were snakelike. Not improbably 
there was a religious repugnance to creeping 
things in general, because their mode of lo- 
comotion was a reminder of the serpent and 
the curse on the tempter. 

These animals were unclean under any 
circumstance. But the flesh of even clean 
animals might become unclean. The law 
forbade the eating of things offered in sac- 
rifice to idols, things strangled or dead of 
themselves or killed by beast or bird of prey. 
Blood and fat of bird and beast were sacred 
to the Lord. None might eat of the blood, 
not even the stranger that sojourned in Israel 
(Lev. xvii. 10-14). The violator of the law 
respecting blood was cut off from his people 
(vii. 27; xv. 10,14). The offender against 
the laws regarding unclean animals was un- 
clean until the evening (x1. 24, 40; xvii. 15). 
Animals that died of themselves might be 
sold to strangers and eaten by them (Deut. 
K1V. 21), 


Un-clean’ness. 

The law distinguished between clean and 
holy (Lev. x 10); for example, animals are 
clean or unclean, not holy or unholy Un- 
cleanness, when not presumptuously in- 
curred, was ceremonial, not moral defile- 
ment Jt excluded man from the sanctuary 
(vii 20, 21) and from fellowship with mem- 
bers of the commonwealth of Israel, but it 
did not interrupt spiritual communion with 
God in prayer At the same time, the laws 
that defined uncleanness were in some cases 
enforced by the injunction, ‘‘ Be ye holy, for 
I am holy” (xi. 44, 45). In keeping himself 
from the unclean, man had regard to the fact 
that he was set apart from a common toa 
sacred service, and that as a man of God he 
was holy unto the Lord and must be separate 
and touch no unclean thing. Furthermore, 
ceremonial uncleanness was typical of sin. 
Physical cleanliness also is different from 
ceremonial cleanness. The two were not 
synonymous, ‘although the two conditions 
sometimes coincided. Comfort and the de- 
mands of society required bodily cleanliness 
on the part of the Hebrews. There were 
divers washings which had nothing to do 
with ceremonial purity. The laws of clean- 
liness which governed men in their inter- 
course with each other were instinctively 
observed by reverent persons in their ap- 
proach to God, and found expression in com- 
mands and institutions (Ex. xix 12,14; xxx. 
18-21; Josh. iii. 5). Ceremonial defilement, 
for which purification was provided, was 
incurred in a special manner and was re- 
stricted to certain acts and processes. It 
was acquired by—1. Contact with a human 
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corpse (Num. xix. 11-22). This defilement 
was the gravest, for the effect of sin is re- 
vealed in strongest hght in the death of man 
and the dissolution of the body. Unclean- 
ness arising from this cause continued seven 
days, and was removed hy the water of 
separation. Even the necessary handling 
of the ashes of the red heifer, which were 
used to cleanse from defilement by contact 
with the dead, rendered unclean (7-10); and 
contact with the unclean person rendered 
the clean person unclean until evening (22). 
2. Leprosy in man, clothing, or building 
(Lev. xni., xiv.). The leper was excluded 
from human society (xiii. 46), and for his 
cleansing he required special ablution and 
sacrifice. 3 Natural and morbid issues from 
the generative organs (xv.), including puer- 
peral uncleanness (xii). Generation and 
parturition were not sinful in themselves; 
they were ordained by the Creator (Gen. i. 
27, 28) The bodily issues connected with 
them, however, in man or woman, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, defiled; man’s 
affinity to the lower animals is apparent in 
reproduction, for mght though it 1s, in 
heaven they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage; and probably the divine judg- 
ment pronounced on Eve for sin was remem- 
bered in connection with childbirth. 4. 
Eating the flesh of an unclean animal, or 
contact with its carcass or with that of a 
clean animal not slain for food and which 
had thus become subject to the corruption 
of death (Lev. xi). See UNCLEAN ANIMALS; 
PURIFICATION. 


U’ni-corn. 

Any one-horned animal, as the rhinoceros 
(Is xxxiv.7,A V.margin). The biblical ani- 
mal, however, was two-horned (Deut xxx1il1. 
17, where the word issingular, and not plural, 
as in A. V.). It was possessed of great 
strength (Num xxin. 22; xxiv 8), but was 
too untamable to bend its neck to the yoke, 
or assist man in his agricultural labors (Job 
xxx1x 9-12). It was frisky in youth (Ps. 
xxix. 6). It was not the wild buffalo, for 
this beast is quite tamable. The R. V margin 
(Num xxiii. 22) renders it by ox-antelope, 
meaning the oryx (Antilope leucoryx); see 
ANTELOPE This interpretation is supported 
by the analogy of the Hebrew rem to the 
Arabic rim, which 1s now used in Syria for 
the white and yellow gazelle; but the oryx 
is timid and in ancient Egypt was frequently 
tamed and used in the plow There is every 
reason to believe that the Hebrew word sig- 
nifies the wild ox (R. V ); for this animal is 
denoted by the corresponding Assyrian word 
rimu. Admirable representations of it by 
Assyrian artists show it to be the aurochs 
(Bos primigenius). Tiglath-pileser about 1120 
to 1100 B c. hunted it in the land of the 
Hittites, at the foot of Lebanon. Itis now 
extinct, and its name has been transferred 
in Syria to another animal; but its previous 
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occurrence on and around Lebanon is inde- 
pendently proved by the fact that Tmstram 
discovered its teeth in the bone caves of 
Lebanon. Julius Cesar, who met with it in 
Gaul, described it as the Bos urus (Bello Gal- 
lico vi. 28). Independently of its size, it is 
distinguished from its descendant, the com- 
mon ox, by having a flatter forehead and 
large horns with double curvature. 


Un’ni [oppressed, afflicted]. 

1. A Levite of the second degree in David’s 
reign, who played the psaltery (1 Chron. xv. 
18, 20). It is doubtful whether the word 
doorkeepers (18) 1s intended to include him. 

2. A Levite in the time of Zerubbabel 
(Neh. xii. 9, A. V.); see UNNO. 


Un’no, in A V. Unni, which was substi- 
tuted by the Hebrews 1n reading the text 
[oppressed, afflicted]. 

A Levite who was 3 contemporary of the 
high priest Jeshua (Neh. xn. 9). 


U-phar’sin. See MENE. 


U’phaz. 

A place from which gold was brought (Jer. 
x 9; Dan. x 5) The same, apparently, as 
Ophir, though the difference in form has not 
been satisfactorily explained. 

Ur, I. [perhaps, settlement]. 

A city of the Chaldees, the birthplace of 
Abraham (Gen. x1 28, 31, xv. 7; Neh 1x. 7). 
Its site 1s now generally held to have been 
at Mugheir or Um-mugheir, Bitumened or 


called Kaldu as early as at least the ninth 
century B. C.; and was a seat of the worship 
of the moon-god. Considerable ruins are 
still found on its site. 


Ur, II. 

Father of one of David’s mighty men (1 
Chron. xi 35). The transcriber perhaps made 
two heroes, Ur and Hepher, out of one whose 
name was Ahasbai or something similar (cp. 
2 Sam. xxii. 34). 


co in A. V. Ur’bane [urbane, po- 
lite]. 
A Christian to whom the apostle Paul sent 
his salutation (Rom xv1. 9). 

U’ri [fiery, or, perhaps, light of (Jehovah), 
being an abbreviation of Uryah]. 

1. Father of Bezalel, the craftsman (Ex. 
XxxXl. 2). 

2. Father of Solomon’s taxgatherer Geber 
(1 Kin. 1v. 19). 

3. A porter whom Ezra induced to put away 
his foreign wife (Ezra x 24). 


U-ri/ah, in A. V of N. T. Urias [hght of 
Jehovah] The Hebrew name 1s often ren- 
dered Unijah 

1. A Hittite, one of David’s mighty men 
(2 Sam xxin. 39; 1 Chron. xi. 41), whom 
the king arranged to have placed at an ex- 
posed point ina battle with the Ammonites 
and lose his hfe, to prevent his discovering 
an intrigue which his sovereign had been 


Mugheir, the Site of Ur of the Chaldees. 


the Mother of Bitumen, in Lower Babylonia, 
on the western bank of the Euphrates. It is 
called on inscribed tablets Uru ; was in a dis- 
trict which, according to inscriptions, was 


carrying on with the faithful soldier’s wife 
(2 Sam. xi. 1-27; Mat. i. 6). 

2. A priest, one of two witnesses to a tablet 
written by Isaiah (Is. viii. 2); see URIJAH 1. 
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3. A prophet, the son of Shemaiah of Kir- 
jath-jearim. He predicted that the kingdom 
of Judah was about to be temporarily de- 
stroyed, which so enraged king Jehoiakim 
that he sought to kill the prophet of evil 
Uniah fled to Egypt, but was brought back 
and slain (Jer. xxvi 20-23; in A. V. Urijah) 

4 A priest, father of a certain Meremoth 
(Ezra viu.33), Called in Neh in. 4,21 Urijah. 

5. One of those, probably priests, who 
stood by Ezra while he addressed the people 
(Neh viii. 4; in A. V. Urijah). 

U’ri-el (light of God]. 

1. A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Izhar, descended through Korab, Abiasaph, 
and Tahath (1 Chron. v1. 24). He 1s proba- 
bly a different person from Zephaniah (36), 
and belonged to the collateral line which 
sprang from Tahath. The head of the Ko- 
hathite family in David’s reign bore this 
name (xv. 5, 11), and is conceivably the same 
person. 

2. A man of Gibeah whose daughter Mica- 
iah was Abiyah’s mother (2 Chron. xu. 2). 


U-ri’jah [light of Jehovah] 

1. The high priest in Ahaz’ reign who was 
directed to make an altar hke that which 
caught the king’s fancy at Damascus (2 Kin, 
xvi. 10-16). He was probably one of the two 
witnesses to the enigmatical inscription writ- 
ten by Isaiah (Is. vui 2, in E. V. Uriah). 

2, A prophet (Jez. xxvi. 20, A. V)° see 
URIAH 3 

3 A priest (Neh. iil 4, 21); see URIAH 4. 

4 One who stood by Ezra while he ad- 
dressed the people (Neh. vin. 4; in R. V. 
Uriah) ; see URIAH 5. 


U’rim and Thum’mim [lights and perfec- 
tions] The order is once reversed (Deut 
xxxil. 8), and twice Urim alone is used 
(Num. xxvu. 21; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6). 

One or more objects belonging to the ephod 
of the high priest, put m the breastplate of 
judgment so as to be on the high priest’s 
heart when he went in before the Lord (Ex. 
xxviii. 30; Lev. vii. 8). The receptacle was 
probably a fold of the breastplate or the 
space underneath it. In connection with the 
Urim and Thummim, the high priest learned 
the will of God in doubtful cases. This 
method was not adopted for inquiring the 
divine will concerning private individuals or 
private matters, but was only employed in 
behalf of the nation; hence the required 
place for the Urim and Thummim was in the 
breastplate of judgment, which bore the 
names of the twelve tribes of Israel on 
twelve precious stones. With the Urim and 
Thummim, the will of Jehovah, the judge. 
concerning judicial matters, and the royal 
desire of Jehovah, the king, were learned 
(Num. xxvii. 21; cp Josh. ix. 14; Judg. 1.1; 
xx. 18, 23, 27, 28; 1 Sam. x. 22; xiv. 36~ 
42; xxii 10, 13; xxiii 9-12; xxvili. 6; xxx. 
7,8; 2Sam. ii.1; v. 19, 23, 24). The will 
of Jehovah was inquired with Urim and 
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Thummim, not only in the sanctuary or 
where the ark was (Judg. xx. 27, 28; 1 Sam. 
xxii. 10), but in any place, provided the 
authorized priest with the ephod was present. 
The answer was usually quite simple, often a 
mere affirmation or denial, or a choice of one 
tribe or place out of several; but it was not 
always so (1 Sam. x 22; 2 Sam. v. 23, 24). 
Occasionally, also, when sin had interrupted 
communion with God, no answer was granted 
(1 Sam. xiv. 37; xxvii. 6). There is no ref- 
erence to the use of Urrm and Thummim 
after the reign of David, and at the time of 
the return fiom exile there was no priest 
with Urim and Thummim (Ezra ii. 63; Neh. 
vii 65); hence Josephus 1s probably wrong in 
saying that the virtue or use ceased 200 years 
before his time (Antig. ni. 8,9). The use 
of this method was a prerogative of the high 
priest alone , and, since he belonged to the 
tribe of Levi, the possession of the Urim and 
Thummim was a glory of that tribe (Deut. 
Xxx. 8). 

Different explanations of the Urim and 
Thumminm have been offered For example, 
an analogue has been sought in the badge of 
office which the Egyptian high priest, as su- 
preme judge, 1s reported by classical writers 
to have worn, consisting of an emblem of 
truth suspended from his neck on a golden 
chain; but the Egyptian high priest carried 
this official token during the judicial pro- 
ceedings only, and hanged it on the person 
in whose favor judgment was pronounced ; 
and there 1s no evidence that it was ever 
used as a means for inquiring the divine 
will. Other interpreters have supposed that 
when to the high priest, clad mm the ephod 
with the Urim and Thummim and offering 
prayer, an idea occurred, its divine origm 
and truth were confirmed by the unwonted 
gleaming of the gems in the breastplate. 
From this phenomenon was derived the name 
Urim, lights. It has been suggested that the 
answer was spelled out by the successive 
gleaming of the letters which composed the 
proper names on the stones; but to say noth- 
ing of the fact that the complete alphabet is 
noi yielded by these names, and that in sey- 
eral of the recorded responses letters occur 
which are not found on the stones, the whole 
idea smacks of the feigned miracles of Greek 
and Roman priests, and is foreign to the 
methods and conceptions of the Hebrew 
ritual. 

Only two theories are important. 1. The 
Urim and Thummim were one or more ap- 
pendages of the ephod and detachable, and 
were used as the lot, cast like dice, and by 
their fall revealed the divine will. This is, 
indeed, a possible conception, but it lacks 
proof. Support is sought for it in the fact 
that the casting of the lot is twice referred 
to in close association with seeking revelation 
through Urimand Thumminm (1 Sam. x. 19-22; 
xiv. 37-42). In the latter case, Saul prayed . 
“Give a perfect lot” (41, R. V. margin). The 
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word thamim is used, which it is proposed to 
pronounce thummzm, and thus make the Urim 
and Thummim to have been a kind of sacred 
lot. But in the two cases mentioned, the 
casting of lots was a distinct act from inquir- 
ing of the Lord, and was undertaken for a 
different purpose from that for which coun- 
sel was asked 2. The Umm and Thummim 
gave no outward manifestation, but served 
asasymbol. The high priest arrayed him- 
self in the ephod with Urim and Thummim, 
which betokened his authority to obtain 
light and truth, as the name indicates, in 
order that he might seek counsel of Je- 
hovah in the divinely appointed manner 
He laid the matter humbly before God in 
prayer; the answer dawned 1n his mind ; he 
believed that the response was correct, be- 
cause he had made his request in the manner 
of God’s appointment, and because he had 
God’s promise that he should receive light 
and truth. Faith in God was the evidence 
of things not seen. This interpretation of 
the use of the Urim and Thummim accords 
with the spirituality of the entire ritualism 
of the tabernacle The answer was inward 
illumination, without any external sign, and 
finds its parallel in the revelations granted to 
the prophets. 

U’su-ry. 

Interest on loaned money, the word being 
used in its primary sense, without any im- 
putation that the interest is extortionate in 
amount. See LoAN. 


U’thai [probably, helpful]. 

1, A man of Judah, family of Perez, and 
son of Ammihud. He was the head of the 
father’s house to which he belonged, and 
dwelt at Jerusalem (1 Chron. ix. 4). 

2. A descendant of Bigvai. He accom- 
panied Ezra from Babylon (Ezra viii. 14). 


Uz, in A. V. once Huz (Gen. xxii. 21). 

A tribe of the Arameeans (Gen. x. 23), able 
to trace their descent partly from Nahor 
(xx1i. 21), and connected by blood or political 
ties with Dishan the Horite (xxxvi. 28). Job 
resided in the land of Uz (Jobi. 1), and was 
exposed to attack from the Sabeans and Chal- 
deans (15, 17). At the time of Jeremiah, 
Edomites dwelt in the land of Uz (Lam. iv. 
21). Josephus regarded Uz as the founder 
of Trachonitis and Damascus (Antiq. i. 6, 4). 
Ptolemy locates the Ausitai in the desert 
west of the Euphrates. Uz, according to 
these data, was in the Syrian desert between 
the latitudes of Damascus and Edom. 


U’zal. 
Father of one who helped to rebuild the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. ii. 25). 


U’zal [possibly, travel or wandering]. 

A people of Arabia descended from Joktan 
(Gen. x. 27; 1 Chron. i. 21; Ezek xxvii. 19, 
R. V. margin). The kindred name Azal was, 
according to Arabian tradition, the ancient 
name of Sana, the capital of Yemen, in Arabia. 
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Uz’za [strength]. 
Aramaic. 

1. A Benjamite, a son or a descendant of 
Ehud (1 Chron. vin. 7). 

2. The founder of a family of Nethinim, 
members of which returned from captivity 
(Ezra ii. 49; Neh. vii 51). 

3. Aman known only as the original owner 
of a garden. This garden ultimately passed 
into the hands of Manasseh, king of Judah, 
and was within the precincts of his palace. 
Both Manasseh and hisson Amon were buried 
in 1t (2 Kin. xxi. 18, 26; cp. 2 Chron. xxx11), 
20). The garden was apparently at or near 
Jerusalem, but the exact spot is undeter- 
mined. 

4and5 Two men otherwise called Uzzah. 


Uz’zah, and Uzza in 1 Chron. xui. 7-11 
and A. V. of vi. 29 [strength]. 

1. Ason of Abinadab, of what tribe 1s un- 
known. When the ark had reached the 
threshing floor of Nacon, or Chidon, on its 
way to the city of David, the oxen stumbled, 
and Uzzah, putting forth his hand to sup 
port the sacred symbol, was struck dead. 
The place was therefore called Perez-uzzah, 
breach of Uzzah, or breaking out against 
Uzzah, and long retained the name (2 Sam. 
vi 3-11; 1 Chron. xiii. 7-14). 

2. Ason of Merari (1 Chron. vi. 29). 

Uz-zen-she’e-rah, in A. V. Uzzen-sherah. 

A village built by Sheerah, daughter of an 
Ephraimite named Ephraim (1 Chron. vii. 24). 
It is mentioned 1n connection with the two 
Beth-horons, and is considered to have been 
at Beit Sira, 3 miles west by south of the 
nether Beth-horon, and 13 west by north of 
Jerusalem. 

Uz’zi [my strength, or might of (Jehovah)]. 

1. A man of Issachar, family of Tola, and 
head of a father’s house (1 Chron. vii 2, 3) 

2. A priest, son of Bukki, and father of 
Zerahiah, of the line of Eleazar (1 Chron vi. 
5, 6, Re He was an ancestor of Ezra (Ezra 
vii. 4). 

3. A Benjamite, family of Bela, and head 
of a father’s house (1 Chron. vii 7) 

4, Another Benjamite, son of Michri, and 
father of Elah (1 Chron. 1x. 8). 

5. A Levite of the sons of Asaph. He was 
son of Bani, and overseer of the Levites at 
Jerusalem (Neh. xi. 22). 

6. A priest, head of the house of Jedaiah 
in the days of the high priest Joiakim (Neh. 
xii. 19). 

7. A priest, one of those who assisted at 
the dedication of the rebuilt wall of Jerusa- 
lem (Neh. xii. 42). 

Uz-zi’a [probably, Aramaic spelling of 
‘Uzziyyah, might of Jehovah]. 

A man from the town of Ashtaroth, and 
one of David’s mighty men (1 Chron xi. 44), 


Uz-zi/ah, in A. V. of N. T. Ozias [might 
of Jehovah]. 

1. A Kohathite Levite, the son of Shaul 
(1 Chron. vi. 24). 


The orthography 1s 
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2. The father of a certain Jehonathan in 
David’s time (1 Chron. xxvii. 25). 

3. A king of Judah (2 Kin. xv 13, 30-34; 
2 Chronicles and Ismah, Hos i.1; ‘Amos i. 
1;.Zech. xiv. 5; Mat. i. 9) ; ; called Azariah in 
2 Kin xiv. 21; xv 1-8, 17-27; 1Chron 111.12 
(see AZARIAH). He succeeded his father Ama- 
ziah about 786 B. c. during the latter’s life- 
time, a few years after the crushing defeat 
was inflicted on Amaziah bythe kingof Israel. 
That he reigned during his father’s lifetime 
1s evident from the statement made in con- 
nection with the record of his reign, that he 
built Elath after the death of the king (2 
Kin. xiv. 22). He was sixteen years old 
when he ascended the throne (21). After 
conducting the government for twenty-four 
years, 1t 1s recorded that ‘‘he reigned in 
the twenty-seventh year of Jeroboam”’ (xv. 
1; the word “began” 1s not in the He- 
brew text). This statement “1s most easily 
explained,” says Kleinert, ‘‘by the assump- 
tion that in this year the kingdom of Judah 
had regained the full sovereignty ;” freeing 
itself from vassalage to Jeroboam, in which 
it had been held since the overthrow of 
Amaziah, the capture and dismantlement of 
Jerusalem, and the enforcement of hostages. 
Uzziah organized the army ; and he mmproved | 


the fortifications of Jerusalem, and the | 


weapons and military engines of his troops. 
He gained important victories over the Phi- 
listines and Arabs razed the walls of Gath, 
Jalneh, and Ashdod, and received tribute 
from the Ammonites and other foes (2 
Chron xxvi 6-8). So strong did Judah be- 
come. Uzziah promoted agriculture by build- 
ing towers 1n the desert and digging wells. 
Uzziah himself worshiped Jehovah, but did 
not take away the high places at which his 
people sacrificed to other gods At length, 
elated by his prospenty, he entered the tem- 
ple against priestly remonstrance, and at- 
tempted to offer incense, but was struck 
with leprosy, from which he never recovered. 
He had therefore to associate his son Jotham 
with him in the government. A notable 
earthquake occurred during his reign (Amos 
1 1; Zech xiv. 5), which took place near 
enough to his attempt to invade the priest’s 
office to be connected with it in the popular 
memory (Antig ix. 10, 4) His reign ex- 
tended to fifty-two years. He died about the 
year 735 B c. (2 Kin. xv. 1-7; 2 Chron. xxv1. 
1-23). Before his decease the prophets Isaiah, 
Hosea, and Amos had begun their public 
eareer (Is. i. 1; vi. 1; Hos. i. 1; Amos 
i, 1). 

4, A priest, son of Harim. He was in- 
duced by Ezra to put away his foreign wife 
(Ezra x 21). 

5 Aman of Judah, family of Perez (Neh. 
xi 4). 


Uz’zi-el [might of God]. 
1. A Levite, son of Kohath, and founder 
of a tribal family (Ex. vi. 18, 22 « Num. iii. 
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19, 27, 30). He was a kinsman of Aaron on 
the father’s side (Lev. x, 4). Amminadab, 
the chief of the Uzzielites, and 112 of his 
brethren, were organized by David for ser- 
vice when he brought up the ark to the city 
of David (1 Chron. xv. 10) 

2. A Benjamite, family of Bela (1 Chron. 
vil. 7). 

3 A Levite, instrumentalist in David’s 
reign (1 Chron xxv. 4). Called in verse 18 
Azarel , see AZAREL 2 

4 A Levite, son of Jeduthun. He assisted 
king Hezekiah in his work of reformation (2 
Chron xxix. 14) 

5 A Simeonite captain, one of those who, 
in Hezekiah’s reign, led a successful expedi- 
tion against the Amalekites of mount Seir (1 
Chron iv. 41-43) 

6 A goldsmith, son of Harhaiah. He 
helped to rebuild the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh iii. 8). 


Va/heb. 

A place near the Arnon (Num xxi 14, 15, 
| R. V.), otherwise unknown. See DI-ZAHAB. 

Va-iz’a-tha, in A. V. Va-jez’a-tha [Per- 
sian, perhaps meaning strong as the wind]. 

A son of Haman (Esth 1x. 9). 


Vale and Valley. 

The vale or the valley, par excellence, is 
in A. VY. the Shephelah or lowland (q. v.). 

Va-ni’ah [perhaps, distress]. 

A son of Bani, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 36). 


Vash’ni. 

According to 1 Chron. vi. 28 (A. V. follow- 
ing the Hebrew text), the eldest son of Sam- 
uel, in which case he would be the same as 
Joel of verse 33, and of 1 Sam. viii. 2. But 
the text is corrupt. Joel has accidentally 
slipped out, the conjunction vau before 
Abiah has crept in, and vashnz should be ren- 
dered ‘‘and the second” (R. V. following 
Synac and 1 Sam. viii. 2). 


Vash'ti. 

The queen of the Persian sovereign Ahasu- 
erus For refusing to show herself to the 
king’s guests at a feast celebrated in his 
third year, she was divorced and deposed 
(Esth i 3 and 91i. 1). Vashti may be a 
title, old Persian vahishis, sweetest ; or it may 
be connected with the name of an Elamite 
deity called Washti (see discussion, article 
ESTHER); or it may be the Hebrew repro- 
duction of the Persian name which the 
Greeks pronounced Amestris Amestris, 
daughter of Otanes, was the wife of Xerxes 
(Herod. vii. 61, 114). If she was Vashti, 
Vashti was ultimately restored to favor; for 
Amestris was the recognized wife of Xerxes 
about 479 B.c, at the end of his eighth or in 
his ninth regnal year (ix. 109). 


Vav 


Vav, in A. V. and E. R. V. Vau. 

The sixth letter of the Hebrew alphabet 
The English F. through the Greek digamm, 
or fau, has the same origin. Where it 1s a 
consonant in Hebrew names, it appears as v 
in the anglicized form. 

It stands at the head of the sixth section 
of Ps. cxix. in several versions, in which sec- 
tion each verse begins with this letter. 

At several different periods in the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew alphabet 1t has had 
similarity with other letters. On the tomb 
of James, dating from the first century be- 
fore Christ, vau and zain are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from one another, and jod dif- 
fers only by a hook at the top and a slope; 


thus, in the order named, $,1,4 . 


In the inscription on the synagogue at Kefr 
Bir‘im the difference between vau and jod 
has disappeared. 

Ve’dan. : 

A place with which Tyre traded (Ezek. 
xxvii 19, R V); possibly either Adin or 
Weddan, between Mecca and Medina. But 
the text may be corrupt The A V has the 
rendering ‘“‘ Dan also,’’ the first syllable being 
regarded as the Hebrew conjunction vau 


Veil, in A. V often Vail. See CLOTHING, 
TABERNACLE, and TEMPLE, HEROD’s. 


Ver-mil’ion. 

A red pigment obtained by grinding the 
mineral cinnabar (Phny, Hist. Nat xxxui. 
38). It was called shashar 1n Hebrew, muiltos 
in Greek; and was used to paint walls, 
mural decorations, and idols (Jer xxu. 14; 
Ezek. xxi 14; Wisd. xiii 14). Vermilion 
is a satisfactory translation of the word in 
these passages; but mltos was of broader 
meaning and denoted any red, mineral, color- 
ing matter ; as red lead, or clay mingled with 
the oxide of iron and known as ocher. Rude 
Africans bedaubed the body with it (Herod 
iv. 191, 194), and certain tribes used it as war 
paint (vil 69). 


Ver’sions. 

Translations of the Bible or of any por- 
tions of it into vernacular tongues, for the 
benefit of those who understand the onginal 
imperfectly or not at all. 

Versions are immediate or mediate, accord- 
ing as they are made directly from the orig- 
inal text or through the medium of other 
translations. Four ancient immediate ver- 
sions of the O. T. have come down to modern 
times: the Septuagint, the Targums of On- 
kelos and Jonathan ben Uzziel, the Syriac 
Peshito with a considerable portion of 1ts pred- 
ecessors, and the Latin Vulgate. They de- 
rive special value from the fact that they 
were made before the Hebrew text of the 
Masoretes was established. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch is not a version ; 
it is the Hebrew text written in Samaritan 
or old Hebrew characters, with various di- 
vergences from the Hebrew text of the Mas- 
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oretes (see SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH) ; and 
the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch is 
a translation of this divergent text into the 
Samaritan dialect 

I Ancient Versions of the O. T, made for 
the use of Jews. 

1 The Septuagint. The most celebrated 
Greek version of the Hebrew Scriptures 
and the oldest complete translation of them 
It was called the Septuagint, commonly 
designated by LXX, after the seventy 
translators reputed to have been employed 
on 1t 1n the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
285-247 B. c. Aristobulus, a Jewish priest 
who lived in Alexandria during the reign 
of Ptolemy Philometor, 181-146 B c, and 
who is mentioned m 2 Mac.1 10, is quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius as 
stating that while portions relating to He- 
brew history had been translated into Greek 
previously, the entire law was translated 
from the Hebrew 1n the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus under the direction of Deme- 
trius Phalereus. The same tradition, but con- 
siderably embellished, is contained in a letter 
purporting to have been written by Ansteas 
to his brother Thi letter 1s condemned by 
modern scholars as spurious. The same story 
as that told by Aristeas 1s repeated with 
slight variations by Josephus, who may have 
had the letter before him, Josephus relates 
that Demetrius Phalercus, librarian to Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus, who reigned alone from 
283-247 B.C, wished to add to the 200,000 
volumes in the hbrary a copy of the Hebrew 
books of the law, and to have them translated 
into Greek, as they were unintelligible 1n 
the original. The king consented, and made 
application to Elvazar the high priest at 
Jerusalem for seventy-two aged and skillful 
interpreters, six from each tribe, to make the 
translation. They arrnved in Alexandria, 
bringing the law written in golden letters 
on hooks of parchment They were hos- 
pitably received, were assigned a quiet house 
on the island of Pharos in the harbor of 
Alexandria, and transcribed and interpreted 
the law in seventy-two days (Antiq. xu. 2, 
1-13; con. Apion. ii 4). 

These ancient reports concerning the origin 
of the Septuagint have great value, although 
reliance cannot be placed on the details, and 
the statements regarding the scope of the 
work are difficult of imterpretation. It is, 
however, commonly agreed that the Sep- 
tuagint originated in Egypt, that the Penta- 
teuch was translated into Greek in the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, that the other 
books followed gradually, and that the entire 
work was completed by 150 B.c. Reference 
to a Greek version of the law, the prophets, 
and the other books is made by Jesus, son of 
Sirach, as early as 132 B c. (Ecclus. prologue). 
It 1s possible that the work was revised in 
the Maccabeean period The version is the 
work of many translators, as differences in 
style and method show, and its quality is 
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unequal in different parts; it is also much 
corrupted The translation of the Penta- 
teuch, except poctic poitions (Gen xhx , 
Deut xxx. xxx111 ), 18 the best part of the 
work, and on the whole 1s well executed, al- 
though not literal. The translatois of The 
Proverbs and Job were maste1s of a good 
Greek style, but were imperfectly acquainted 
with Hebrew and handled the onginal arbi- 
trarily. The translation of The Froverbs 1s 
based on a Hebrew text that varied consid- 
erably from the present Masoretic text The 
general sense of the Psalms 3s fairly well 
reproduced Ecclesiastes 15 rendered with 
slavish literalness The translation of the 
prophets 1s unequal in quality. That of 
Amos and Ezekiel is tolerably well done, but 
that of Isaiah 1s quite inferior. The veision 
of Jeremiah was possibly made from a differ- 
ent form of the Hebrew text than the Maso- 
retic Of all the O T books, Daniel 1s the 
most poorly translated, so much so that the 
early Christians, since the time of Ireneus 
and Hippolytus, substituted for 1t the version 
of Theodotion 

Christ and his apostles used the Septuagint 
fiequently. In quoting from the O T some- 
times they cited the Septuagint veibatim, or 
with unimportant verbal] changes. at others, 
they apparently themselves translated fiom 
the onginal Hebrew There are ahout 350 
quotations fiom the O. T in the gospels, The 
Acts, and the epistles, and only about fifty 
materially differ fiom the Greek version 
The Ethiopian eunuch whom Philip met was 
reading the Septuagint (Acts viii. 30-33). 

Three main recension» of the Septuagint 
were made. One was issued about A D 236, 
and the others previous to A D. 311. They 
were that of Origen in Palestine, of Lucian 
in Asia Minor and Constantinople, and of 
Hesychius in Egypt. The Vatican manu- 
script of the Septuagint is acknowledged to 
exhibit relatively the purest and most origi- 
nal text, and it probably descended from that 
upon which Origen based the text of the Septu- 
agint given in the fifth column of his Hex- 
apla; see I. 2. Lucian’s recension has been 
edited in part by Lagarde and by Oesterley. 
Lucian was a presbyter of Antioch, and died 
a martyr’s death at Nicomadia in A. D. 311 
or 312 He issued a revised text of the Sep- 
tuagint based on a comparison of the com- 
mon Greek text with the Hebrew text, 
which proves to have been a good text, but 
different from that of the Masoretes Hesy- 
chius was bishop of Egypt, and suffered mar- 
tyrdom A. D. 310 or 311; his text has been lost; 
but a codex, Known as Q, preserved in the 
Vatican library, and containing the Proph- 
ets, is believed to show it for these books. 

2. Minor Greek Versions. After the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in a. D. 70, the 
Septuagint lost favor among the Jews, partly 
because of the successful use made of it 
by the Christians in establishing the claims 
of Jesus, and partly because they discovered 


that its style lacked elegance Accordingly 
three translations of the canonical books of 
the O. T. were made by Jews in the second 
century. 1 The translation by Aquila, a 
native of Pontus and a proselyte to Judaism. 
He lived in the time of the emperor Hadrian, 
and he undertook to make a literal version 
of the Hebrew Scriptures in order to coun- 
teract the use of the Septuagint made by the 
Christians 1n advancing their doctrines. It 
was so slavishly literal as often to be unin- 
telligible to readers who did notknow Hebrew 
as well as Greek. 2. The revision of the 
Septuagint by Theodotion, a Jewish prose- 
lyte of Ephesus according to Ireneus, and 
according to Eusebius an Ebionite, believ- 
ing 1n the Messiahship, but not in the divinity 
of Christ. He lived before A. D. 160, for he 
1s mentioned by Justin Martyr. In his re- 
vision of the Septuagint he made use both 
of Aguila’s translation and of the Hebrew 
original 3 The elegant, but periphrastic, 
translation by Symmachus, a Samaritan 
Ebionite 

Ongen arranged the Hebrew text and four 
different versions in 51x parallel columns for 
purposes of comparison In the first column 
he put the Hebrew text, in the second the 
Hebrew written in Greek letters, 1n the third 
the version of Aquila, in the fourth that of 
Symmachus, in the fifth the Septuagint, in 
the sixth the revision by Theodotion. From 
these six columns his work takes its name 
of Hexapla. In the column devoted to the 
Septuagint he marked with obeli words 
which were not in his Hebrew text. He 
emended the Greek text by supplying words 
lacking 1n it, but found in the Hebrew. 
These he indicated by asterisks He con- 
formed the spelling of proper names to the 
Hebrew. Origen prepared a smaller edition 
containing the last four columns only, and 
hence called the Tetrapla. These two works 
were deposited in the library founded by 
Origen’s disciple, Pamphilus, at Ceesarea in 
Palestine. They were consulted by Jerome 
in thse fourth century, and were still in ex- 
istence in the sixth century. It is thought 
that they were destroyed when the Moham- 
medans took the town in A. D. 638. Frag- 
ments of Origen’s great work are preserved in 
quotations made by the fathers. The Septua- 
gint column was separately published by 
Pamphilus and Eusebius; and it was trans- 
lated into Syriac by Paul, bishop of Tella, in 
A.D 617-18 Origen pursued an unfortunate 
method when he conformed the text of the 
Septuagint to the Hebrew text of his day: 
since the great desideratum of scholars is 
the Greek text as it left the translators’ 
hands, for that text would throw light on 
the Hebrew text which they used. More- 
over, the obeli and asterisks, which Ongen 
used, were often neglected or carelessly em- 
ployed by copyists, so that the additions 
which he made to the Septuagint and the 
portions of the Septuagint which he did not 
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find in his Hebrew text cannot always be 
discovered. 

3 The Targums. When the Jews returned 
from the Babylonian exile, the Hebrew of 
their forefathers ceased to be their ordinary 
speech, and Aramaic, misnamed Chaldee, 
took its place. It soon became necessary at 
the public reading of the Scriptures for the 
reader or his assistant to translate the pas- 
sage orally that the people might understand. 
The custom of explaining obscure words and 
phrases at the public reading was in vogue 
in Ezra’s time (Neh. vi 8). The event re- 
ferred to has been cited as evidence that the 
words read were translated ; but this is more 
than the statement warrants, and depends 
upon the answer to the question whether 
the Hebrews had adopted a foreign language 
during the exile The oral targum—that is, 
interpretation or translation—which became 
necessary, was at first a simple paraphrase in 
Aramaic ; but eventually it became elaburate, 
and in order to fix 1t as a translation and 
render it authoritative as an mterpretation, 
it was reduced to writing These written 
Targums are a valuable aid in determining 
the text as read 1n the early synagogues and 
in discovering the meaning which the Jew 
attached to difficult passages. The principal 
Targums are the Targum of Onkelos on the 
Pentateuch and the Targum of Jonathan 
ben Uzziel on the prophets. According to 
the Talmud, Onkelos was the frend of 
Gamaliel and a fellow-pupil of Paul, and 
therefore lived about A Dp 70 Hus Targum 
would then antedate the beginning of the 
second century; but it 1s generally regarded 
as a later production, perhaps as early as 
the second century. It is quite literal. The 
Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel, on the other 
hand, 1s periphrastic ; and it is of later date. 
‘The Targums on the Hagiographa date from 
the eleventh century 

II. Ancient Versions of a part or the whole of 
the Buble, and intended chiefly for Christrans. 

1. Syriac Versions 

(1) The Old Syriac Verswon of the N. T. 
This is represented by the gospels discov- 
ered by Mrs. Lewis in the convent of St. 
Catherine on mount Sinai in 1892, and by 
the closely related fragments found by Cure- 
ton 1n a Syrian convent in the Nitrian desert 
in 1841-43 

(2) The Peshito Peshito means simple or 
vulgate. The O T. was made directly from 
the Hebrew, and in the first instance was 
probably prepared for the use of Jewish 
proselytes. It was made as carly as the first 
century. The N. T. 1s a revision of the old 
Syriac in order to bring it into closer agree- 
ment with the Greek text and improve its 
diction and style. The Peshito seems to 
have been in circulation in the second cen- 
tury. By reason of its elegance it has often 
been called the queef of versions. 

(3) The Philorenian Version of the N. T. 
‘This is so called because it was translated 


in A. D. 508 by Philoxenus, bishop of Hier- 
apolis, in Asia Minor. 

(4) The Jerusalem or Palestunian Syriac Ver- 
sion of the N. 7. is but little known as yet, 
but promises to be of critical value. 

2 Latum Versions. 

(1) The Old Laten or North African Version. 
By the end of the second century a Latin 
version of the Scriptures was 1m circulation 
in northern Africa It was used by Tertul- 
lian, who died about A. D. 220, and by 
Cyprian and Augustine The O. T was not 
translated immediately from the Hebrew, 
but was based on the Greek version. 

(2) The Itala or Itahan Version. Augustine 
testifies that a translation of the N. T. was 
made by any one who had sufficient knowl- 
edge of Greek The North African version 
of the O. and NT. was provincial 1n its lan- 
guage and offensive to the ears of the Latin 
speaking Romans of the capital. In the 
fourth century, therefore, a recension of the 
text took place, which, from being made in 
Italy, was called the Itala. 

The Vulgate The issue of the Itala 
as followed by other recensions, of which 
almost the only effect was to bring the text 
into confusion ; till at length in A. D. 383 a 
Christian father, Jerome or Hieronymus, 
A D 329 or 331 to 420, the most learned 
scholar of his day and a man of moral 
earnestness and piety, was requested by 
Damasus, bishop of Rome, to undertake a 
revision of the Latin N. T. The gospels 
were compared with the original Greek, in- 
terpolations were removed, and gross errors 
were corrected He also made two revisions 
of the old Latin version of the Psalms by 
comparing 1t with the Septuagint These 
are known as the Roman and Gallican 
psalters, because introduced into Rome and 
Gaul respectively. Jerome then designed a 
revision of the entireO T. In 387 he took 
up his residence in a monastery at Bethle- 
hem. He began and completed a revision 
based on the hexaplar text of Ongen; but 
ultimately he made a version immediately 
from the Hebrew, with constant reference to 
the Greek versions and with special respect 
for Symmachus_ Asa youth he had pursued 
the study of Hebrew, and after his removal 
to Bethlehem he resumed it with the aid of 
Jewish teachers. Samuel and Kings, prefaced 
by the famous Prologus galleatus giving an 
account of the Hebrew canon, were issued 
in 392, and the entire work was completed 
in 405. His own generation gave him abuse 
rather than gratitude for the very important 
service he had rendered it; and the eminent 
father, whose temper was none of the best, 
retorted by expressing the contempt which 
knowledge feels for blatant and aggressive 
ignorance. As the ages rolled forward, his 
work, which was.done not for one genera- 
tion, but for all succeeding time, was more 
and more appreciated The Vulgate became 
the Bible of the whole western church in 
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the Middle Ages, and notwithstanding ver- 
nacular translations, remains the Bible of 
the Roman Catholic church still A recen- 
sion of the text was made by Alcuin, at the 
instance of Charlemagne, about 802 The 
Latin Vulgate was the first book ever printed, 
having been issued from the press about 
1455, soon after the invention of print- 
ing. On April 8, 1546, the Council of Trent 
made a decree which expressed the wish for 
a fresh revision. Scholars were dilatory 
about undertaking the duty, till a pontiff 
of iron will, Sixtus V., urged on the work 
and even took a personal part in its accom- 
plishment The revision was published in 
1590. A different one came forth under the 
auspices of pope Clement VIII in 1592 It 
was an improvement on the Sixtine edition, 
but did not quite render it obsolete. Both 
editions are still in use. The Clementine 
text of the Vulgate of the O. T., with the 
various readings of the codex Amiatinus, 
has been edited by Heyse and Tischendorf, 
and the N. T. according to the codex Ami- 
atinus by Tischendorf. It is from the Vul- 
gate that a large part of the technical lan- 
guage used in theology is derived. For 
stance, sacrament, justification, and sanc- 
tification are simply the anglicized forms of 
sacramentum, justificatio, and sancttficatro, oc- 
curring in the Vulgate. 

3. Coptic Versvons of the N. T. They appear 
principally in two dialects, Memphitic and 
Thebaic The Memphitic version 1s supposed 
to date from the close of the second century. 
It is for the most part faithful, and preserves 
the best text as current among the Alexan- 
drian fathers, free from the corruptions 
that prevailed in the second century. The 
Thebaic version 1s believed to be slightly 
later 1n date, and it 1s less faithful to the 
original, 

4, The Ethiopie Version of the Bible was made 
some time between the fourth and sixth cen- 
turies A. D.; it 1s the oldest monument as 
well as the foundation of the whole Ethiopic 
literature. Its translators were not learned 
men, nor entirely familiar with Greek, but 
the rendering is faithful and has preserved 
peculiarities. The O. T. portion was not 
translated immediately from the Hebrew, 
but was made from the Greek version, and 
is therefore valuable as an aid in determining 
the text of the Septuagint 

5. The Gothic Verston was made in the latter 
half of the fourth century by Ulphilas, 
bishop of the West Goths. It embraced the 
whole Bible except the books of Samuel and 
Kings, which the bishop omitted, because he 
thought it would be dangerous to place them, 
with their warlike spirit and opposition to 
idolatry, in the hands of the Goths. Most 
of the N. T., but little of the O. T. in this 
version is extant. The translation is faith- 
ful and skillful. 

6. The extant Arabic Versions are late, and 
of no critical importance. 
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III. English Versions. 

1. Early English Versions. In Anglo-Saxon 
times portions of Scripture, especially the 
Psalms, the ten commandments, and por- 
tions of the gospels, were translated into 
the vernacular tongue. After the language 
had been modified by the Norman conquest, 
various portions of Scripture, especially the 
gospels, were rendered into the language of 
the nation. But no effort was made simi- 
larly to treat the Bible as a whole. 

2. Wycliffe and Purvey’s Bible. Of this 
there are two versions: the first apparently 
between 1382 and 1383, and the second about 
1388 The first, which was robust and terse, 
but unpolished in language, was mainly Wyc- 
liffe’s; the second, which was more refined, 
emanated chiefly from Purvey, for Wycliffe, 
who was born about A. D. 1324, had died 
on December 31,1384 The best-known ver- 
sion is Purvey's. Here are specimens of 
both versions Gen. i.1: ‘‘ In the firste made 
God of nou3t heuene and erthe ” In the later 
version this reads: “In the bigynnyng God 
made of nou3t heuene and erthe.” In 
the older version John ui. 16 is: ‘“ Forsothe 
God so loued the world, that he gaf his oon 
bigetun sone, that ech man that bileueth in 
to him perische not, but haue euere lasting 
lyf’’; but in the later version it 1s changed 
to “For God louede so the world, that he gaf 
his oon bigetun sone, that ech man that 
bileueth in him perische not, but haue euer- 
lastynge lif.” Both versions were made 
from the Latin Vulgate. Wycliffe’s version 
was the first rendering of the Scriptures into 
any form of modern English, and it helped 
to mold the language; it also exerted great 
influence on the national life; but it was 
circulated in manuscript copies only, and 
was not printed until 1848. 

3 About 1526 there arrived from abroad a 
translation of the N. T from the original 
Gieek by the reformer William Tyndale, 
who had left his native England to escape 
persecution. It was published at Worms, 
and was made from the Greek of Erasmus, 
probably from the edition of 1519, although 
the edition of 1522 was consulted. Tyndale 
translated immediately from the Greek, using 
the German N.T. of Luther and the Vulgate 
as aids His work excited great opposition 
from the leading dignitaries of the then 
dominant church, though many of the com- 
mon people received it gladly. The book 
was pronounced full of pestilent errors, and 
was burnt at Paul’s Cross. In 1530, and 
again in 1534, he published a translation of 
the Pentateuch, and in 1531 of the book of 
Jonah. They were made immediately from 
the original Hebrew, Luther and the Vulgate 
being used as aids. In 1534 a fresh edition 
of his N. T. was issued from Antwerp. There 
is evidence that he translated other portions 
of the O. T. besides those already mentioned, 
most probably to the end of Chronicles with 
several prophetical books; but he did not 
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live to publish them. He was arrested on 
the 23d or 24th of May, 1535, at Antwerp, 
where he had permanently settled, and on 
the 6th of October, 1536, was first strangled 
and then burnt asa heretic But his work 
remained. It fixed the English standard of 
Bible translation, and its diction and style 
still live in the English version and lend it 
literary charm and character. 

4. Coverdale’s Bible. This work was pub- 
lished in 1535, with no mention who the 
printer was nor from what city or town it 
issued. Probably Zurich is entitled to the 
honor, but possibly Frankfort or Cologne. It 
was the first complete English Buble issued 
from the press. The N T and much of the 
O. T. are practically Tyndale’s. Only the 
portion from Job to Malachi was translated 
independently by Miles Coverdale, and he 
used not the original Hebrew, but a Swiss- 
German Bible printed at Zurich 1n 1527-29. 
He describes the book as “translated out of 
Douche and Latyn in to Englishe’’ Cover- 
dale’s version of the Psalms, virtually un- 
changed, is still used by the church of Eng- 
land 1n its Book of Common Prayer 

5. Matthew's Bible. Thomas Matthew is 
believed to have been only a name assumed 
by John Rogers, successor to Tyndale as 
chaplain to the English merchants of the 
Steelyard at Antwerp, the first martyr in the 
persecution under Mary Tudor In 1537 he 
printed an edition of the Bible, perhaps at 
Antwerp It contains Tyndale’s translations 
in their latest form. For books not trans- 
lated by Tyndale, the text is taken from 
Coverdale’s version. It had bold annota- 
tions, yet 1t was the first Bible licensed by 
public authority 

6. Taverner’s Bible. This was published in 
the year 1539, and was designed to counter- 
act the influence of Matthew’s Bible, and 
especially of his daring explanatory notes 

7 The Great Bible, called also Cranmer’s 
Bible. The first name was given it on ac- 
count of its size, the page of type measuring 
13} by 74 inches, and the second name came 
into use because Cranmer wrote the introduc- 
tion to it. It was undertaken by Coverdale 
at Cromwell’s suggestion, was produced 
mainly by the revision of the text of Mat- 
thew’s Bible, and appeared in 1539-41. It 
was warmly welcomed, and seven editions of 
it ere long appeared. 

8. The Geneva Bible. This revision was the 
work of three exiles, who had taken refuge 
in Geneva during the Manan persecution, 
Whittingham, Gilby, and Sampson It was 
a revision of Tyndale, collated with the 
Great Bible. From the occurrence of the 
word breeches in Gen. 1ii., where the A. V. 
was subsequently to have aprons, it is some- 
times called the Breeches Bible. The N. T. 
appeared in 1557, and the whole Bible in 
1560. These two editions were the first 
English translations to use the division 
into verses. The translators availed them- 
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selves-of the aids furnished by the best 
biblical scholarship of the age, and it is 
itself the miost scholarly of the early 
English versions. It wasa handy volume, 
being small quarto in size. It was well 
received among the common people, espe- 
cially those of Puritan tendency, and for sev- 
enty-five years was the Bible in current use. 
It was provided with notes, which form a 
sound and helpful commentary along practi- 
cal, expository, and doctrinal lines, and was 
the first Bible printed in Scotland 

9 The Bishops’ Bible The popularity of the 
Geneva Bible was not acceptable to the bish- 
ops, and in 1568 they issued one of their own. 
It borrowed from the Geneva version the 
division of the chapters into verses In 1571 
Convocation pronounced in its favor, and 
ordered copies to be placed in all the churches 
It was founded chiefly on the Great Bible, 
though borrowing a few variations from the 
Geneva version 

10 The Rhewms and Douay Bible. This is 
the Roman Catholic version of the Scriptures 
into English. It was made from the Vulgate, 
and published, the N. T. at Rheims in 1582, 
and the O T at Douay in 1609-10 It con- 
tains a highly controversial commentary. Its 
language and style smack more of Latin 
than English; but it gave currency to many 
words borrowed from the Latin, and not a 
few of them, such as impenitent, propitia- 
tion, remission, found a place in the A V 

11 The Authorized Version The proposal 
to make this version ¢ame, apparently on the 
spur of the moment, from Dr Reimolds, or 
Reynolds, president of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, during the discussion between 
the Anglicans and the Puritans at the 
Hampton Court Conference, on the 14th, 
16th, and 18th of January, 1604 King James 
I , whose interest in theology 15 well known, 
was pleased by the proposal, and on the 10th 
of February, 1604, he ordered, among other 
things, “that a translation be made of the 
whole Bible, as consonant as can be to the 
original Hebrew and Greek; and this to be 
set out and printed, without any marginal 
notes, and only to be used in all churches of 
England in time of divine service” The 
king appointed fifty-four translators, but 
only forty-seven took partin the work They 
were formed into six companies, two of 
which met at Westminster, two at Oxford, 
and two at Cambridge The work was issued 
in 1611, with a fulsome dedication to king 
James It was not a new translation, but a 
scholarly revision of a good version It has 
endeared itself to all English-speaking Chris- 
tians, and is the translation now in common 
use. 

12. The Revised Version. A revision of the 
A. V. became necessary because in the course 
of more than two centuries and a half 
through new manuscripts and careful study 
corruptions had been discovered in the text 
of the Greek Testament which had been 
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used for the English -version, and a superior 
text had been provided. Greek and Hebrew 
scholarship had also made great advances 
during the same period. In February, 1870, 
the Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury planned, not a new translation, but a 
fresh revision of the time-honored version. 
Two companies were formed for the purpose, 
one for each Testament. That for the O. T. 
consisted of twenty-seven members; and 
that for the N. T likewise of twenty-seven 
members at first, but for the greater part of 
the time of twenty-four. Two-thirds of 
these belonged to the church of England. 
Two companies of scholars in America co- 
operated, fourteen for the O T. and thirteen 
for the N. T., representing the different 
Protestant churches. The work was begun 
on the 22d of June, 1870 The N T took 
ten and a half years, and was published in 
May, 1881. The revision of the O. T. was 
commenced on the 30th of June, 1870, and 
was completed in fourteen years, on June 
20th, 1884. The American Revised Version 
1s the Revised Version of 18&1 and 1884 newly 
edited, the N. T in the year 1900, and the 
O T.1n 1901. The American edition incor- 
porates in the text the readings and render- 
ings preferred by the two American commit- 
tees, adds references to parallel and illustra- 
tive passages, provides a running headline to 
indicate the topics in the page, removes the 
verse numbers from the margin to the text, 
substitutes the name Jehovah for LorD and 
GoD, wherever it is found in the original, 
and increases the number of changes made 
for the sake of euphemism The Revised is 
inferior to the Authorized Version in felicity 
of expression, and the sentences are less per- 
fect in their rhythm and their cadence. But 
as a work of science it is a great improve- 
mentonthe A.V Especially in the poetic and 
prophetical portions of the O T. and in the 
epistles of the N T has the true meaning been 
made clear. The orthography also of the 
proper names has been vastly improved. 


Vine. 

Any plant with a long, slender, prostrate 
or climbing stem, with tendrils, as a gourd 
(2 Kin. iv. 39). The word usually denotes 
the common or grape vine (Vitis vinifera). It 
1s believed to be indigenous 1n western Asia 
south of the Caspian Sea (cp. Gen. 1x, 20, 21). 
It was largely cultivated in Egypt (xl. 9-11; 
Ps. lxxviil. 47); and Egyptian sculptures of 
the Old Empire, before the time of Joseph, 
represent vineyards, vines laden with grapes, 
presses, and the manufacture of wine. The 
soil and climate of Palestine were favorable 
to the vine, and it was early cultivated in 
Canaan (Gen. xiv.18). It is incidentally re- 
ferred to as growing in the lowland of Phil- 
istia, at Jezreel, and in the plain of Genne- 
saret (Judg. xv. 5; 1 Kin. xxi. 1; War iii. 
10, 8), and especially in the mountainous 
districts, as near Hebron,Shiloh, and Shechem 


(Num xii. 23; Judg. ix. 27; xxi. 20; Jer. 
xxxi.5) Especial mention 1s made ot the 
vines of Eshcol in the hill country of Judah 
(Num. xiii. 23), of En-ged: in the valley of 
the Dead Sea (Song i. 14), of Heshbon, 
Elealeh, and Sibmah beyond Jordan (Is xvi. 
8-10; Jer xviii. 32), and of Lebanon (Hos. 
xiv. 7). There was great difference in value 
between the choicest, noble vines and the 
degenerate plant of a strange vine (Is v 2; 
Jer. ii. 21). Israel is compared to a vine 


Vintage in Ancient Egypt 


(Ps. Ixxx. 8-16), and our Lord to the stem of 
a vine, and his true followers to the branches 
(John xy. 1-8), 

The vineyard was frequently on a hill- 
side or peak (Is. v 1; Joel 1 18), which was 
terraced when necessary It was surrounded 
by a hedge or a stone wall to keep out destruc- 
tive animals (Num. xxui. 24; Ps Ixxx. 8-13; 
Prov. xxiv. 31; Song u. 15; Is. v. 5). The 
ground was cleared of stones, the vines were 
planted, a buoth or tower was erected for the 
watchman, a press was constructed, and a 
vat was hewn in the rock (Is 1. 8; v. 1-7; 
Mat. xxi. 33-41). Laborers were some- 
times hired to work in it (xx. 1-16), for 1t 
was necessary to prune the vines, dig about 
them, and keep the ground free from weeds 
(Lev xxv. 3; Prov. xxiv. 30, 31; Is. v.6: 
John xv. 2). The vines were allowed to 
spread on the ground, the stock not being 
supported, only the fruit-bearing branches 
being slightly raised from the earth (Is. xvi. 
8; Ezek. xvii.6; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xvii. 35, 
15). Other vines were doubtless trained to 
trees; and yet others were probably planted, 
as at present in Palestine, in rows, 8 to 10 
feet apart, the stock being allowed to grow 6 
or 8 feet high and then fastened to stout 
stakes and the branches trained from stock 
to stock. 

The grapes ordinarily grown were red (Is. 
lxiii. 2; Rev. xiv. 19, 20) ; but at the present 
day a white variety is almost exclusively 
raised at Bethlehem and Hebron. The 
grapes began to ripen about August, in fa- 
vored localities somewhat earlier. They 


Vine of Sodom 


were eaten both fresh and dried (Num. vi. 
3; Deut. xxiii. 24). The dmed grapes or 
raisins were preserved in clusters or pressed 
into cakes, and were esteemed as food (1 Sam. 
xxv. 18; 1Chron. xvi.3) The juice of grapes 
was expressed, and was drunk fresh and fer- 
mented; see WINE. 

The vintage began in the middle of Sep- 
tember and continued into October. It was 
a season of festivity. In the vineyards there 
were singing and joyful noise, and the tread- 
ers in the press kept time by shouting as they 
trod the grapes (Judg. ix. 27; Is. xvi. 10; 
Jer. xxv. 30; xviii. 33). 


Vine of Sod’om. 

A plant growing near Sodom, and bearing 
clusters of bitter fruit (Deut. xxxii. 32). But 
the language may be figurative. Josephus 
describes fruits growing near the site of 
Sodom, which bear a color as if they are fit 
to be eaten; but contain ashes, and if 
plucked with the hands, dissolve into smoke 
and ashes (War iv 8, 4; ep. Tacitus, Hist v. 
6) This fruit does not correspond to the 
grapes of gall and bitter clusters which ap- 
parently characterize the vine of Sodom It 
is often assumed, however, that the plants 
are one, and the effort is made to identify 1t 
Excluding plants which are common else- 
where in Palestine, the principal claimants 
are: 1. What the Arabs call the ‘ushdr, an 
asclepladaceous plant (Culotropis gigantea or 
procera), a native of Upper Egypt, Arabia, 
and India. It grows at En-gedi and other 
parts of the tropical Dead Sea valley, isa tree 
10 or 15 feet high, and bears a fruit resem- 
bling an apple or orange, three or four of them 
in a cluster. They are pleasant to the eye 
and to the touch; but if pressed or struck 
they explode like a puffball, leaving only 
fragments of the rind and a few fibers 1n the 
hand _ A formidable objection to the identi- 
fication 1s the difficulty of seeing how the 
term vine can be applied to a small, erect tree. 
2. The colocynth (Citrullus colocynthus), a 
trailing plant. Its fruit is ‘‘fair to look 
upon ; but when fully ripe, merely a quantity 
of dusty powder with the seeds inside its 
beautiful orange rind’’ (Tristram); see 
GouRD, WILD. 

Vin’e-gar. 

Wine or other strong drink turned sour by 
acetous fermentation (Num. vi. 3). If vinous 
fermentation was pushed too far, or if the 
wine was kept too long, it became vinegar. 
Vinegar is acid, setting the teeth on edge 
(Prov. x. 26), and hardening soap or neutral- 
izing its alkali (xxv. 20). In itself it is unfit 
to drink (Ps. lxix. 21); but mingled with a 
little oil it is drunk by the common people 
in the East to quench thirst when fresh water 
is not obtainable; and it was used at meals 
in the heat of harvest, bread being dipped in 
it, as it brought grateful refreshment to the 
system (Ruth ii, 14). The vinegar used by 
Boaz’ reapers is, however, regarded by many 
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interpreters as sour, not soured, wine. The 
Roman soldiers when in camp drank a thin, 
sour wine called acetum, vinegar, both in its 
pure state and diluted with water. In the 
latter condition it was termed posca (Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. xix. 29). It was probably a drink 
ot this sort which the Roman soldier offered 
to Jesus on the cross to quench his burning 
thirst (Mark xv. 36; John xix. 29, 30). This 
draught, which Jesus accepted, was different 
from the sour wine, previously offered and 
refused, which was mingled with a bitter 
substance or more definitely with myrrh, 
which is astringent (Mat. xxvii. 34; Mark 
xv. 23). 


Vine’yard. See VINE. 


Vine’yards, Plain of. See ABKL-CHERA- 
MIM. 


Viol. 


Vi’per. 

1. The rendering of the Hebrew ’ Eph‘eh, 
blowing, hissing; a venomous serpent re- 
ferred to as inhabiting the south country 
(Job xx. 16; Is xxx. 6; lix 5). The species 
1s not properly determined. 

2 A poisonous reptile, in Greek echidna, 
incidentally mentioned as found on the island 
of Melita (Acts xxviii 3) and familiar to the 
Jews (Mat. i. 7); probably the common 
viper (Vipera communis or Pelvas berus), which 
1s common on the Mediterranean coast. 


Vi’sions. 

No sharp line of demarcation is discernible 
between visions and dreams (q.v.) Theone 
shades into the other. The Bible recognizes 
—l Vain visions (Job xx. 8; Is. xxix 7). 
2. Visions of the prophets. These were for 
the most part private; they were appre- 
hended by the individual, not by his com- 
panions. <A natural cause sometimes co- 
operated in producing the vision: the vision 
of the great sheet let down from heaven, 
which Peter saw, and the voice heard saying 
“Rise, Peter; kill and eat,” stood in some 
relation to his bodily hunger, as the account 
in the book of The Acts clearly intimates (x. 9 
seq ). Thus far the visions of the prophets 
have points in common with visions begotten 
of an abnormal mental condition, and to this 
extent are to be classed as mental phe- 
nomena. ‘These facts are only additional 
proofs of what might be expected, namely, 
that God, in holding communication with 
men, works in accordance with the laws of 
man’s mind. The visions of the prophets, 
however, form a unique class. With per- 
haps one exception (Num. xxiv. 4), they 
were granted to holy men only, men who 
were surrendered to God’s service, men be- 
tween whom and their divine sovereign 
there ‘‘had arisen an understanding.” These 
visions, again, were clearly distinguished, by 
those who saw them, from ordinary visions 
and were recognized as proceeding from God. 
They were cautiously accepted by the church; 


See PSALTERY. 


Vophsi 


Sane we 


by law they were not received as genuine 
until their teaching and their credentials 
had been subjected to tests (Jer. xxi1i. 16, 21, 
22, 27; ep. Is. viii. 20; Deut. xvili 10 seq.). 
The visions recorded in the Bible stand 
alone, in the history of religions, for purity 
and righteousness. They were never vain; 
never meaningless vagaries or lying wonders. 
They always have a clear'v discernible moral 
and didactic content. They were often pre- 
dictive, upon which fulfillment has set the 
seal of truth. They belong to an age of 
revelation and came to men who in mani- 
fold manner proved themselves to be vehicles 
of revelation 

Because there were genuine visions, false 
prophets feigned visions These men are 
denounced and their destruction is foretold 
(Jer. xiv 14; xxi. 16; Ezek. xiii. 7 seq ). 


Voph’si. 

Father of Nahbi, the Naphtalite spy (Num. 
xiii 14). 

Vow. 

A voluntary obligation to God, generally 
assumed on condition of his bestowing cer- 
tain specified blessings Man has shown a 
tendency during sickness or any other afflic- 
tion, or in time of anxiety or earnest desire, 
to make a vow to God to be fulfilled when 
the calamity is over or the desired object 
obtained (Gen. xxvili. 20-22; Num xxi 2; 
1Sam.1 11; 2 Sam. xv. 8). The vow sprang 
prunarily from the consciousness of entire 
dependence on the will of God and of the 
obligation of thankfulness Vows were taken 
by persons of every nation (Jonah 1 16), and 
not by the Jews only. The earliest mention 
of a vow im Scripture, and a typical case, 1s 
that of Jacob at Bethel, who promised that 
1f God would care for him and bring him 
again to his father’s house, the place where 
he was should be a sanctuary and the tenth 
of his income should be the Lord’s (Gen. 
Xxvl11. 18-22). 

The Mosaic law did not prescribe vows, it 
only regulated them. Three kinds were the 
subject of legislatiun. Vows of devotion, of 
abstinence, and of devotion to destruction 
1. By the vow of devotion, any person or 
possession, not already set apart for sacred 
uses, or otherwise removed from the legal 
control of the devoter, might be devoted and 
turned over to the sanctuary; but anything 
thus devoted to the service of God was re- 
deemable, except a sacrificial animal (Lev. 
xxvu. 1-27), usually at one-fifth more than 
its assessed value. Devoted land sold by the 
owner, without having been first redeemed, 
was retained by the buyer, but at the year 
of jubile did not return to the seller, but 
became the possession of the sanctuary (20, 
21). Persons devoted to God served at the 
sanctuary (1 Sam. i 11, 24, 28), but were 
usually redeemed (2 Kin xii. 4), especially as 
the service of the Levites rendered such de- 
votion as a rule useless. The price of re- 
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demption varied with age and sex. 2. The 
vow of abstinence involved a renunciation 
of some enjoyment, otherwise allowable, for 
the glory of God. It included such acts as 
fasting, in testimony of penitence, and such 
obligation as was assumed by the Nazirite. 
3. It has been inferred from Ex. xxii. 20; 
Deut. xiii. 16, that only what was under 
judgment for idolatry could be devoted by a 
vow of destruction. Nothing devoted by such 
& vow was redeemable (Lev. xxvii. 28, 29). 
General principles applying to vows were: 
1. Vows were assumed voluntanly, but once 
made were regarded as compulsory (Num 
xxx. 2; Deut. xxiii. 21-23); only in excep- 
tional cases as in those of Samson, Samuel, 
and John the Baptist, who had a special 
mission to fulfill, was the Nazirite vow pre- 
scribed. 2. A vow, especially a vow of ab- 
stinence, made by an unmarried daughter or 
a wife, was void if disallowed by the father 
or husband (Num xxx 3-16). 3. The 
produce of sinful traffic could not be devoted 
(Deut xx1i1. 18); see DoG 4. Vows must 
not be taken rashly. This principle was en- 
forced by the example of Jephthah, and 
inculcated by proverb (Prov. xx. 25). 


Vul’gate. 


Vulture. 

A bird of prey, which has the head naked 
or but thinly covered with feathers, and 
feeds largely or wholly on carrion. It is 
employed in the A. V. to render the Hebrew 
words ’Ayyah (Job xxviii. 7, elsewhere kite; 
in R. V always falcon), Da’ah (Lev. xi. 14; 
in KR V. kite), and Deyyah (Deut. xiv. 13; 
Is xxxlv 17,1n R. V. kite) IntheR V.it is 
used to translate Raham (Lev x1 18, 1n A.V. 
gier eagle); and frequently on the margin, 
where the text has eagle, to render the He- 
brew Nesher, Greek Aetos 

The great vulture (Lev. xi. 18, R. V. 
margin) 1s the fulvous or tawny vulture, 
genetally called the griffin (Gyps fulvus). 
The neck and head are bald, covered with 
down The whole of the body, the wings, 
and the back on to the tail are yellowish- 
brown It is about 4 feet high. Its talons 
are not formidable, but its bill is ‘The 
griffon,” says Tristram, ‘‘is the most strik- 
ing ornithological feature of Palestine. It 
is impossible in any part of the country 
to look up without seeing some of them 
majestically soaring at an immense height, 
and their eyries abound in great colonies in 
all the ravines of the country.” 


See VERSIONS. 


W. 
Wa’ges. 


In early timesand not infrequently ata com- 
paratively late date wages were paid in kind 
(Gen. xxix. 15, 20; xxx. 28-34). In Egynt 
money or goods were given as hire at the time 


Wagon 


of the sojourn of the Israelites there (Ex. 11.9). 
By the law of Moses, wages were to be paid 
each evening (Lev. xix. 13; Deut xxiv. 14, 
15), and the withholding of wages due was 
severely denounced by religious teachers 
(Jer. xxii. 13; Mal. iii. 5; Jas.v. 4). Tobit 
offered a drachma, or 16 cents, a day and food 
as wages (Tob. v 14). When our Jord was 
on earth the rate for a day’s labor was 4 
denarius, worth about 17 cents (Mat. xx. 2, 
in E. V. penny). What the purchasing 
power of that amount was is, however, un- 
known; it was evidently great (cp. Luke x. 
35;. In the later days of the Roman re- 
public, the usual pay of a Roman soldier was 
10 asses, or about a dime, a day (Tacitus, 
Annal. i. 17). 


Wag’on. See CART. 
Wal’let. See Scrip. 
War. 


Before engaging in aggressive war, the 
Israelites consulted God’s will in the matter 
(Judg. xx. 23, 27,28; 1 Sam. xiv. 37; xxni. 2; 
1 Kin. xxii. 6) or, when conflict was unavoid- 
able, invoked God’s help by prayer and 
sometimes by sacrifice (1 Sam vii 8,95; xuli. 
12; 2 Chron. xx. 6-12; 1 Mac. ii. 47-54). 
The heathen had recourse to divination for 
the same purpose (Ezek. xxi. 21), and were 
careful to set forth on a day pronounced to 
be propitious. Frequently before entering a 
hostile country or engaging in battle spies 
were sent forward to obtain information re- 
garding the country, and the preparation for 
resistance (Num. x1. 17; Josh 11.1; Judg vii. 
10; 1 Sam. xxv1 4); and, when captives were 
taken, they were questioned with the same 
intention (Judg. viil. 14; 1 Sam xxx. 11). 
When the host drew nigh unto battle, a 
priest or the commander encouraged the 
people by reminding them of God’s presence 
and help; and the officers exempted from 
service those who were faint-hearted and 
those who had built a new house but not 
inhabited it, planted a vineyard but not 
enjoyed the fruit of it, betrothed a wife but 
not married her (Deut. xx. 2-9; 2 Chron. xx. 
14-20; 1 Mac. 1ii. 56; iv. 8-11). Various 
stratagems were practiced, such as surprise, 
ambush, pretended flight, circumvention 
(Gen. xiv. 15; Josh. viii. 2,5; Judg. vu. 16; 
2 Sam. v. 23). Occasionally when the op- 
posing armies were drawn up in battle array, 
a champion was chosen by each party (1 
Sam. xvii ). Otherwise the battle was joined. 
A trumpet sounded the attack, the blast 
being both a signal to advance and an appeal 
to God (Num. x. 9; Josh. v1. 5; Judg. vii. 
20; 2 Chron, xiii. 12; 1 Mac iv. 13; v. 33). 
The host pressed forward with shouting 
(Josh, v1. 5; 1 Sam. xvii. 52; Jer. 1. 42; 
Ezek. xxi. 22; Amos i. 14), and engaged in 
hand to hand conflict. The pursuit was 
bloody. Like other nations of their time, 
the Israelites when victorious pillaged the 
camp of the enemy, robbed the dead (Judg. 
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viii. 24-26; 1 Sam xxxi.9; 2Chron. xx 25; 
1 Mac. iv. 17-23), and sometimes killed or 
mutilated the prisoners (Josh viii. 23, 29; x. 
22-27; Judg. 1. 6; viii 21; 2 Sam. viii. 2), 
but more frequently reduced them to slavery. 

When a city was besieged, the besiegers 
fortified their own camp against attack (War 
v. 2, 3); if possible, they cut off the water 
supply from the city (Judith vii. 7). In 
order to bring their engines into play they 
cast up mounds 1n the direction of the city 
(2Sam. xx.15; Ezek. iv 2). The mound grad- 
ually increased in height until it was some- 
times half as high as the city wall. Upon 
this inclined plane the battering-ram was 
rolled into position; from its roof and from 
the mound, archers and slingers discharged 
their missiles, and from the summit of the 
mound scaling-ladders were leaned against 
the wall; see illustrations LACHISH, RAM. 
Sometimes fuel was laid against the gates 
and fired in order to burn them and afford 
ingress (Judg ix. 52); and often the de- 
fenders of the wall were attacked by archers 
posted, not on the mound, but at the base of 
the wall. The besieged were not idle: they 
prepared for the investment by protecting 
their water supply, and repairing and 
strengthening the fortifications (2 Chron. 
xxxil 3-5); they harassed the enemy and 
attempted to drive them off by sallies ; they 
repelled attack and hindered the besiegers 
in their aggressive operations by casting 
darts and stones and shooting arrows at 
them from the walls; and they destroyed, 
or attempted to destroy, the military engines 
by hurling burning torches at them and by 
undermiuing the banks on which tae batter- 
ing-rams stood (2 Sam. xi. 21, 24; 2 Chron. 
xxv1 15; 1 Mac. v1. 31; War v. 2, 2 and 4; 
6,4; 11, 4). Captured cities were often de- 
stroyed and their inhabitants slaughtered, 
neither age nor sex being spared (Josh. vi. 
21, 24; vil. 24-29; x. 22-27; 2 Kin xv. 16). 
Victory was celebrated with song and dance 
(Ex xv. 1-18; Judg v.; 1 Sam. xvi. 6; 2 
Chron. xx. 26-28 ; 1 Mac. iv. 24). See ARMY. 


Wash’ing. See BATHING. 
Watch. See NIGHT. 


Water of Bit’ter-ness. 

Holy water in an earthen vessel, mingled 
with dust from the floor of the sanctuary 
(Num. v. 17), intended to reveal the inno- 
cence or guilt of a woman accused of adultery 
by her husband, when there were no wit- 
nesses. The charge was perhaps only brought 
when suspicion was aroused by the woman’s 
being found with child. The accused woman, 
with loosened hair, sat before the Lord in 
the sanctuary, and held an offering of dry, 
unscented, barley meal in her hand (18, 
R V.). The priest, taking the water of bit- 
terness, asked that it have no effect upon 
the woman, if she were innocent, but that 
God would cause her body to swell and her 
thigh to fall away, if she were guilty The 


Water of Separation 
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woman responded, Amen. The priest wrote 
the imprecation in a book, and washed 1t out 
into the water; and having waved the meal 
offering before the Lord and thrown a hand- 
ful of it on the altar, he gave the water of 
bitterness to the woman to drink If guilty, 
it became bitter within her and the curse 
went into effect; if innocent, the potion re- 
mained inoperative, and the woman was 
pronounced clean and tezeived or retained 
ability to conceive The essential part of 
this procedure was the oath, the mtual was 
symbolical, the effect was left to God. It1s 
probable that this ordeal was an old custom, 
which the Mosaic law took up in order to 
regulate and elevate it 


Water of Sep-a-ra’tion. See PURIFICA- 
TION 1. 


Wa’ter-pot. See PITCHER, PoT 


Wave Of’fer-ing. 

The nite of waving was regularly per- 
formed in connection with—1. Peace offer- 
ings: the right thigh or shoulder was heaved 
and the breast was waved before the Lord 
and, having been thus consecrated, were 
eaten by the priest 2 The sheaf of first 
ripe grain on the second day of the passover, 
whereby the harvest was consecrated to the 
Lord (Lev. xxii. 10,11). 3. The two loaves 
made from the new grain and the two lambs 
for a peace offering at Pentecost, fifty days 
from the waving of the sheaf at the passover 
(15, 20). 4 The guilt offering of the leper 
(xiv. 12, 21), whereby the offerer represented 
by 1t was conseciated again to the service of 
mab 5. The meal offering of Jealousy (Num. 
v. 2). 

When the peace offering was private, the 
wave breast and the heave shoulde: or thigh 
went tothe priest, and the rest of the flesh 
was eaten by the offerer and his friends be- 
fore the Lord at the sanctuary (Lev. v1 30- 
34; x 14,15; Num. xvi. 18) Of the peace 
offering brought by the Nazirite, the sodden 
shoulder of the ram went to the priest, in 
addition to his regular perquisites (Num. v1. 
17-20). At Pentecost, the whole of the two 
lambs of the peace offering and the loaves 
went to the priests (Lev xxui 20), since they 
were offered in behalf of the nation. 

In performing the rite the priest laid the 
matter to be waved upon the hands of the 
offerer, probably placed his own hands under 
the hands of the latter, and moved them 
(Ex xxix. 24, 25; Num vi. 19, 20). The 
motion was horizontal backward and for- 
ward (Talmud), and toward the right and 
left (Rabbis), that 1s, toward the four car- 
dinal points; but this fourfold movement 
may have been a late refinement of the 
original waving. 

Wea’sel. 

The rendering of the Hebrew Holed, glider 
or burrower, applied to an unclean quad- 
ruped (Lev. xi. 29). It is confessedly either 
a weasel ora mole. The corresponding word 


in Arabic and Syriac signifies a mole: but 
probably the former meaning is intended by 
the Hebrew word, as the ancient versions, 
followed by the A. V. and R. V., render 
it by weasel; in the Talmud the hul*dah 
is often mentioned as an animal that cap- 
tures birds and creeping things, like the 
mouse, can run with such prey in its mouth, 
and that can lap water out of a dish; and, 
finally, the typical mole genus Talpa is not 
believed to occur im Palestine (see MOLE 2), 
while the weasel (Putorzus vulgaris) and the 
polecat (Putoris foetidus) are found through- 
out the country. 

Weav’'ing. 

The Egyptians practiced the art of weav- 
ing before the arrival of the Israelites in 
their midst, producing woven goods, such as 
linen (Gen xli 42) The work was usually 
done by men (Herod. 11 35), but not ex- 
clusively, for women appear at the loom in 
ancient Egyptian delineations At the time 
of the exodus the Hebrews understood both 
simple and elaborate weaving (Ex xxxv 35). 
They produced various textures on the 
looms Coarse kinds, such as tent cloth and 
tough garments for the poor, were made of 
goats’ and camels’ hair (xxvi. 7, Mat iii. 4); 
finer goods were woven of flax and wool 
(Lev. xi. 47); chequered and figured pat- 
terns, as well as variegated stuffs, were made 
by the use of differently colored threads 
(Ex. xxvi. 1; cp xxvui. 39, R. V.; cp. 
Herod ni. 47), and gold threads were even 
woven in (Ex xxx1x 3); cloth was also em- 
broidered with figures or patterns (xxvii. 16; 
Xxxvil. 23) with the needle (ibid , Septua- 
gint); see EMBROIDERY. Many interpre- 
ters, however, believe that the Hebrew word 
rendered embroiderer denotes one who in- 
weaves designs, as the modern Arabic markum, 
from the same root, signifies the curtain with 
inwoven flowers or other patterns which is 
used to partition off apartments in a tent. 
Among the Hebrews, the weaving as well as 
the spinning was usually done by the women 
(2 Kin xxin,7; cp 1 Sam. 11.19; Prov. xxxi. 
22, 24; Acts 1x. 39) Mantles and even 
tunics came from the loom ready for use; the 
latter, when thus woven complete, required no 
seam. Such tunics were prescribed for the 
priests (Ex. xxviii 6, 8; Antiq. ii. 7, 4); and 
one was worn by Jesus previous to his cruci- 
fixion (John xix. 23), perhaps not without 
symbolical purpose 

The loom in Egypt was placed either ver- 
tically or horizontally. The accompanying 
illustration is intended to represent a loom 
in the latter position. The frame is but 
slightly raised above the ground, the weaver 
squats at his work and apparently treads on 
the threads. The warp threads run in paral- 
lel relation and extend between the two 
beams to which they are attached; heddles 
of primitive sort, which separate the warp 
threads into two series and form a shed for 
the passage of the shuttle or other bearer of 
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the woof threads, are next to him, between 
him and the woven cloth. With a reed he 
strikes the last thread which he shot through 
against the woof, pressing it close. — 

The Hebrew loom likewise had its beam 


Weaving and Spinning in Ancient Egypt. 


and shuttle (1 Sam. xvii 7; 2 Sam. xxi. 19; 
Job vii 6). The pin of the beam, or rather 
weaving pin, for a different Hebrew word is 
used from that elsewhere rendered beam, 
may have been the slay or reed by which 
the thread of the woof was struck home 
(Judg xvi. 13, 14). The web was cut off 
from the thrum (Is xxxvuil. 12, R. V. mar- 
gin), or to speak more generally from the 
loom (R. V. text). 


Wed’ding. See MARRIAGE. 
Wedge. See TONGUE. 
Week. 


The division of time into periods of seven 
days appears in Scripture in connection with 
the institution of the Sabbath (Gen. ii 1-3), 
and according to both the Hebrew and 
Babylonian account was in vogue at the time 
of the flood (vn. 4, 10; vi 10, 12) ; see FLoon., 
In the Babylonian legend of Adapa, which 
was current fifteen centuries and more be- 
fore Chmnist, it is mentioned that the wind 
ceased to blow for seven days. There is 
reason to believe that the reference to its 
cessation for seven days 1s more than the 
mere note of a chance fact. Izdubar’s sleep 
lasted six davs and seven nights; and this 
peculiar phrase was the familiar designation 
fora week. Gudea, prince of Lagash, cele- 
brated the completion of a temple by a fes- 
tival of seven days’ duration Seven days 
was the conventional period for marriage 
festivities in Syria at the time of Laban and 
Jacob (Gen. xxix 27, 28); and the same 
custom prevailed among the Philistines in 
the days of Samson (Judg xiv. 12, 17) 
Funeral obsequies also, like those of Jacob 
and others, were conducted for seven days 
(Gen 1. 10; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13) Weeks con- 
stantly entered into all the arrangements of 
the ceremonial law (Ex. xii. 15; xiii 6,7; 
xxii. 30; xxix. 30, 35, 37; Lev. xii. 2; xiii. 5; 
xiv. 8, etc.). A week with a fixed beginning, 
which everybody reckoned as the first day, 
is, of course, not intended in all or even in the 


majority of these cases. The week of nup- 
tial festivities, for example, began on the day 
of the wedding on whatever date it occurred. 
Nevertheless these numerous instances show 
that the seven-day period was a standard in 
common use; and it is 
worthy of notice that the 
periods are consecutive 
in the narrative of the 
flood (see FLooD), as well 
as later, in determining 
the date of Pentecost. 
For the ormgin of the 
week, see SABBATH. 

The ancient Hebrews 
named none of the days 
of the week except the 
seventh day, which they 
called the Sabbath They 
numbered the days of the 
festivals, and the Baby- 
lonian narrator enumerates each of the seven 
days during which the ark lay stranded. In 
the N T penod the Hebrews numbered the 
days of the week (Mat. xxvi.1; Acts xx. 
7), and besides the seventh day named also 
the preceding day, which they called the prep- 
aration (Mark xv. 42). 

The week and the names of its days were 
introduced at a comparatively late period 
into the Roman empire. The ancient Romans 
had a week of eight days The Greeks di- 
vided the month into three penods The 
Egyptians, as early as the time when the 
pyramids were built, had a ten-day period, 
each one of which began with the rising of 
one of thirty-six constellations in suecession 
Dio Cassius, who wrote in the second cen- 
tury A D, speaks of the hebdomadal division 
of time being universal in his day in the 
Roman empire and a recent introduction. 
He represents it as borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians, and as based upon astrology. Of the 
two schemes, by one or the other of which 
he considers that the planetary names of the 
different days were fixed, only one has 
plausibility : each day in succession was as- 
signed to one of the planets as regent, and 
the hours were also allotted to the planets. 
If the planets are arranged in the order of 
their distance from the earth, as believed at 
the time of Dio Cassius, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon, and if, 
further, the first hour is allotted to Saturn, 
the second to Jupiter, and so on, the twenty- 
fifth hour, or the first hour of the morrow, 
will fall to the sun and on the following 
morning to the moon, and so on to Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus If the planet 
to which the first hour of the day belongs 
be reckoned as the regent of the day, the 
days of the week will he, Saturn’s day, Sun’s 
day, Moon’s day, and soon This theory must 
be held with cautious reserve. There may be 
an entirely different reason from that given 
for the order of the planets, although the 
effort to explain satisfactorily the names from 
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Babylonian astronomy has not been success- 
ful as yet. The names passed from Roman 
to European use, both in their Latin form, 
and also, when translated into the Germanic 
languages, with the names of Germanic 
deities substituted for the corresponding 
Roman ones. They are found also in India, 
which is believed to have received them with 
astronomy and astrology from Greece and 
Rome. The names are of heathen origin, 
and originated in superstition, but no asso- 
ciations of any kind are now connected with 
them any more than with January, the 
month of Janus, god of the sun and the 
year, or with March, month of Mars, god 
of war, or with June, which was sacred to 
the goddess Juno. 

The Hebrew word for week, shabua‘, heb- 
domad, might of itself refer to a period of 
seven years as well as to one of seven days. 
The existence of the Sabbatic year would 
tend to produce this usage It is therefore 
not surprising to find the Hebrew word for 
week used by Daniel for a penod of seven 
years, as interpieters commonly understand 
(Dan, ix. 24-27; cp. Lev. xxv. 8). 


Weeks, Feast of. 

The second of the three annual festivals at 
which every male Israelite was required to 
appear before the Lord at the sanctuary, and 
the first of the two agricultural festivals 
(Ex. xxxiv. 22, 23; 2 Chron viii 12, 13; ep. 
1 Kin. ix 25). It was so called because its 
date was set seven complete weeks after the 
consecration of the harvest season by the 
offering of the sheaf of the first ripe bar- 
ley (Lev xxiii. 15, 16; cp Deut. xvi. 9, 
10) This sheaf was waved on the morrow 
after the Sabbath (Lev. xxiii 11). The 
Baithoseans (Sadducees) interpreted this Sab- 
bath as meaning the weekly Sabbath which 
occurred during the festival of unleavened 
bread; and some modern scholars have 
adopted this view. The opinion has even 
been held that it denoted merely the weekly 
Sabbath which fell immediately before the 
harvest. The older and better opinion is 
that it denotes the first day of the festival 
of unleavened bread. The Greek translators 
understood it so (Lev. xxiii. 7, 11, Septua- 
gint), as did also those who directed the 
services of the second temple (Antiq iii. 10, 
5); this first day was kept as a Sabbath, no 
work was done on it and there was a holy 
convocation; and such rest days, not less 
than the seventh day of the week, were 
called Sabbath (Lev. xxiii. 32; xxv. 2); on 
the morrow after the passover the new grain 
was used, which could not be eaten until] the 
sheaf had been waved before the Lord (Lev. 
xxiii 14; Josh v. 10,11, R V. margin). The 
festival fell on the fiftieth day after the 
waving of the sheaf, which gave rise to the 
name Pentecost or fiftieth day (Acts ii. 1). 
It was also called the feast of harvest or day 
of firstfruits, because the firstfruits of the 
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wheat harvest, then ended in most districts, 
were presented (Ex. xxiii. 16; xxxiv. 22; 
Num. xxvii. 26). It celebrated the close of 
the grain harvest. It was bound up with the 
cycle of religious feasts by the number seven. 
It was observed as a Sabbath, ordinary labors 
were suspended and there was a holy convo- 
cation (Lev. xxiii. 21; Num. xxviii. 26); two 
loaves of leavened bread, such as was used in 
the household, representing the firstfruits of 
the grain harvest, were offered to the Lord 
(Lev. xxni. 17, 20; cp. Ex xxxiv 22; Num. 
xxvii. 26; Deut. xvi. 10); and with them 
ten proper animals were sacrificed for a 
burnt offering, a kid for a sin offering, and 
two lambs for a peace offering (Lev. xxiii. 18, 
19). The sacrifices for the entire day were 
distributed into—1. The regular daily burnt 
offering of two lambs (Num. xxviii 3, 31). 
2 The special sacrifices for the feast day 
27-30), which were the same as on the day 
of the new moon and each day of unleay- 
ened bread (ver. 11, 19). 3. The sacrifices 
connected with the offering of the loaves 
and the two lambs (Lev. xxii. 17-19). Jo- 
sephus correctly sums up the offerings 
additional to the daily burnt offermg, ex- 
cept that he or his text as transmitted men- 
tions two instead of three rams (Antiq. iii. 
10, 6) As at the culminating agricultural 
festival, so at this the people were urged to 
remember the needy (Deut. xvi. 11, 12). 
Pentecost came to be regarded in later times, 
especially in the early Christian centuries, as 
the commemoration of the giving of the law 
on mount Sinai; but there is no authority 
for this belief in the O. T , and it cannot be 
shown that the law was given exactly fifty 
days after the passover. 

The most notable Pentecost was the first 
which occurred after the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ (Acts1i). From it dates 
the founding of the Christian church. The 
essential traits of an institution are seen in 
the history of its establishment At the in- 
stitution of the church, the Holy Spirit de- 
scended into all believers, without distinc- 
tion of age, sex, or class (1-4, 14-21); see 
ToNGUE Life had been imparted. The 
Spirit had been given to men before, but now 
the church entered upon what is character- 
istically the dispensatiqn of the Spirit. The 
Spirit 1s now given in full measure to all 
believers without the intervention of pre- 
scribed rites. He had preserved a peo- 
ple of God on earth; in this new era of 
his power he devotes his divine energy 
to enlarging, perfecting, and edifying the 
church. 


Weights. 

The Hebrews used scales and weights (Lev. 
xix 36). and they weighed money as well as 
other commodities (Jer. xxxii. 10). The de- 
nominations were talent (circle), maneh 
(part), shekel (weight), gerah (grain), and 
beka (half [shekel]). 
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20 gerahs = 1 shekel 
60 shekels = 1 maneh 
60 manehs = 1 talent. 


It is important to observe that the table for 
gold and silver is different from the table for 
commodities, and is— 


20 gerahs = 1 shekel 
50 shekels = 1 maneh 
60 manehs = 1 talent. 


Pound is the rendering of 1. Hebrew Maneh 
(1 Kin, x. 17); 2. Greek Mna (1 Mac xiv. 


Bronze and Stone Weights 1n the form of Lions 
and Ducks They were used by Trades- 
people in Nineveh. 


24; xv. 18), which is generally believed to 
be reckoned on the basis of the Attic talent, 


Hebrew maneh of gold. Pound as a sum of 
money was equivalent to 100 drachmas and 
worth about sixteen dollars (Luke xix. 13, 
R. V. margin) ; see MONEY. 

In weight a shekel equaled 20 gerahs, and a 
maneh was 20 + 25+15=60 shekels (Ezek. 
xlv.12)." This interpretation is confirmed by 
the Assyrian and Babylonian division of 
their maneh into sixty parts. Weights of 
the denomination of maneh have been dis- 
covered in Nineveh and Babylonia, and show 
that a heavy and a light talent were used, 
the former weighing 60.6 kilogrammes and 
the latter exactly one-half or 30.3 kilo- 
grammes. The heavy and light manehs 
weighed 1010 and 505 grammes respectively, 
and the shekels 16.83 and 8.41 grammes. 
According to Josephus, the Hebrew maneh 
of gold equaled two and a half Roman 
pounds (Antigq. xiv. 7, 1) or 818.57, according 
to Madden, 819.538 grammes. It appears 
from this that the Jewish maneh of gold was 
reckoned at 50 shekels, that the shekel of 
gold was a trifle hghter than the Assyrian 
shekel of weight, being 16.37, according to 
Madden 16.39, grammes, and that the shekel 
of gold and the shekel of weight were 1n- 
tended to be identical The difference be- 
tween this Hebrew shekel and the Assyrian 
shekel was about seven troy grains. A com- 
parison of 1 Kin x. 17(R. V. margin maneh) 
with 2 Chron. ix 16, if the text is pure, 
probably indicates that a maneh of gold 
was sometimes reckoned at one hundred 
light shekels, instead of at fifty normal 
shekels. 

Three thousand shekels of silver equaled 
one talent. This appears from the fact that 
603,550 half shekels or 301,775 shekels of the 
sanctuary equaled 100 talents and 1775 shek- 
els (Ex. xxxvili 25, 26). It may justly be 
concluded that the talent of silver was reck- 
oned at sixty manehs of fifty shekels each. 
The shekel equaled twenty gerahs (Ex. xxx. 
13). The shekel of silver, however, was 


and hence a little more than half as heavy 
as the Hebrew maneh; and 3. Litra (John 
xii. 3; xix. 39), equivalent to the Roman 
libra, of which two and a half equaled a 


lighter than the shekel of gold and weight, 
the average weight of the extant silver shek- 
el coins being only 14.5565, according to 
Madden 145668, grammes. 


Well 811 Wheat 
TABLE OF WEIGHT. 
Avoirdupois. Troy 
lb OZ. grains lb Oz. pwt. grains. 
Talent = 909,438.48 grains = 129 14 313 48 157 10 13 6.48 
Maneh = 15,157.308 ‘c= 2 2 282.308 2 7 11 13 308 
Shekel = 252.6218 ‘“ = 252.621 10 12.621 
TABLE OF GOLD. 
Troy 
Ib Oz pwt grains. 
Talent = 757,865.4 grains = 131 6 17 17.4 = $29,374 50 
Maneh = 12,631.09 ‘c= 2 2 6 7.09 = 489.577 
Shekel = 252.6218 ‘“ = 10 12.62 = 9.791 
The dollar containing 25.8 grains. 
TABLE OF SILVER. 
Troy 
1b Oz pwt grains. 
Talent == 673,907.724 grains = 116 11 19 11 724 
Maneh = 11,231.7954 “ = 1 11 7 23.795 
Shekel = 22463859 ‘“ = 9 8.6359 


The value of the silver shekel was one-fifteenth that of the gold shekel, or 


about 65 cents. 


Well. 

A pit sunk in the earth to reach a supply 
of water. It was called in Hebrew 0’er, a 
word often used in compound names like 
Beer-sheba. The water reached was found 
collected in a depression, or slowly percolat- 
ing through the sand on its way to a lower 
level, or flowing as an underground stream 
(Gen xvi. 7 with 14; xxiv 11 with13). Wells 
were often scooped in the sandy soil by those 
who knew of the presence of water. They 
were dug 1n the wadies and fed by an under- 
flow, even when the bed of the torreut was 
dry, as at Beer-sheba and in the valley of 
Gerar (xxi 30, 31; xxiv. 19). They were 
sunk far and wide through the surface soil 
of the Philistine plain into the lower sand, 
where an inexhaustible stream makes its 
‘way to the sea. In hilly Palestine they were 
dug in the limestone rock. The well did not 
essentially differ in outward appearance from 
x cistern. The mouth was protected by a 
stone curb (John iv. 6), and to prevent acci- 
dents to man or beast was covered by a stone 
or plank (Ex. xxi 33; 2 Sam. xvii. 19; An- 
tiq. iv. 8, 37). When the well was shallow, 
steps were cut in the rock which Jed down 
to the water. Troughs of wood or stone 
were placed near the mouth for the benefit 
of the cattle (Gen. xxiv. 30). The water 
was dipped with the pitcher (16), or, when 
the well was deep, was drawn bya rope with 
bucket, jar, or waterskin attached (John iv. 
11). The rope was either dragged over the curb 
by the person getting the water, or perhaps 
an OX OF ass was sometimes employed, as now, 
for the purpose, and occasionally a wheel 
was, aS now, fixed over the well to assist in 
the work. 

The shaduf is common in Egypt for raising 
water from the Nile, and it was used there in 


antiquity. It is not employed in Palestine, 
but its counterpart, the well sweep and 
bucket, is used. In the Philistine plain, the 
Persian wheel, called na‘ura, is employed by 
the hundred. It consists of a tall upright 
axle, bearing a horizontal cogwheel, and 
turned by a mule attached to a sweep; this 
turns a vertical wheel which 1s directly over 
the mouth of the well. Over this pass 
two thick ropes, made of twigs twisted to- 
gether and carrying jars or wooden buckets. 
The ascending buckets come up full of water, 
which they empty into a spout as they pass 
over the wheel; thisspout conducts the water 
to a reservoir. See CISTERN, FOUNTAIN. 


Whale. 

The word rendered whale in the A. V. of 
the O. T. denotes any great animal of the 
sea, except in Ezek. xxxii. 2, where the He- 
brew text must be emended and translated 
dragon (R. V.); see DRAGON. 

The Greek word kétos, which is used in 
Mat. xii 40 and rendered whale in the E. V., 
means any huge fish or other large animal 
of the sea, such as the dolphin, sea dog, and 
seal, and later whale, shark, tunny. The 
Septuagint employs kétos megalos in Jon i. 
17 (in Septuagint ii. 1) to render the two 
words ‘‘ great fish’’ of the Hebrew text, and 
thus the word kétos passed into Mat. xii. 40. 


Wheat. 

Wheat was cultivated in Babylonia (Herod. 
i. 193), in Mesopotamia (Gen. xxx. 14), in 
Egypt (Ex. ix. 32), in Palestine (xxxiv. 22; 
Deut. viii. 8; Judg. vi. 11), and elsewhere, 
from a very early period. 

In Palestine wheat was sown in November 
or December, after the rains began. It was 
thought that the best manner of planting it 
was in rows (Is. xxviii. 25, R. V.). The har- 
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vest was in April, May, or June in Palestine, 
varying according to the locality, the soil at 
the place, and the weather at the time; see 
YEAR. 

The ordinary bread of the Hebrews was 
made of the flour of wheat (Ex. xxix. 2). 
The ears were also roasted and eaten (Lev. 
ii. 14; Ruth ii. 14); see PARCHED Corn. The 
wheat, bruised and crushed, was also used as 
food (Lev. ii. 14, 16). New wheat thus pre- 
pared, or else the fresh ear, is mentioned as 
eaten (xxiii. 14; 2 Kin. iv. 42). 

Egypt was the granary of the Mediterra- 
nean region, and vast quantities were shipped 
annually to Rome from Alexandria (Acts 
xxvii. 6, 38). The best quality, according to 
Pliny, was grown in Upper Egypt, in the 
Thebaid (Hist. Nat. xviii. 47). The Egyptian 


Egyptian Wheat. 


wheat was a bearded variety, with many ears 
on the head (Tritscum compositum). It is men- 
tioned in Gen. xli. 22, is depicted on the an- 
cient monuments, and is still grown. The 
wheat commonly cultivated in Palestine is 
Triticum vulgare, with a simple head. 


Wheel. 
Whore. 


Widow. 

A widow from early times wore an appro- 
priate garb (Gen. xxxviii. 14, 19); she laid 
aside her ornaments, clothed herself in sack- 
cloth, let her hair hang unbound, and did 
not anoint her face (Judith x. 3,4; xvi 8). 
God shows special compassion to the more 
helpless classes, among whom he reckons 
widows (Deut. x 18; Ps. lxvili. 5; cxlvi. 9; 
Prov. xv. 25; Jer. xlix. 11). Under the Mo- 
saic law, and subsequently, the Hebrews 
were enjoined to treat widows with justice 
and consideration, threatening judgment on 
those who did differently (Ex. xxn. 22; Deut. 
xiv. 29; xvi. 11, 14; xxiv. 17-21; xxvi. 12, 
13; Is i. 17; Jer. vin. 6; xxii. 3; Zech. vii. 
10; Mal. iii 5), as our Lord also did in his 
preaching (Mark xii. 40). The apostolic 
church looked after poor widows (Acts v1. 1; 
Jas. i 27). In the churches under Timothy’s 
care certain widows, who were widows 1n- 
deed, and had neither children nor grand- 
children to provide for them (1 Tim. v. 4), 
were enrolled and cared for by the church 
(16). To obtain enrollment 1t was required 
that they be at least sixty years of age, have 
been married but once, and be well reported 
of for good works (9, 10). Here are the be- 
ginnings of an institution. From the end of 
the second century to the fourth they are 
mentioned by ecclesiastical writers as elder 
widows or the order of widows. Their duty 
was to serve the church, and they had over- 
sight over the women of the congregation, 
especially over widows and orphans The 
office was abolished by the synod of Laodicea, 
A.D 364. 

For the enactment as to marriage in cer- 
tain circumstances to a deceased husband’s 
brother, see MARRIAGE. 


Wife. See MARRIAGE. 


Wild Ass, Bull, Goat, etc See Ass and 
the other nouns; but for Wild Ox see both 
Ox and UNICORN. 


Wil’der-ness. See DESERT. 


Wil’der-ness of the Wan’der-ing. 

1. Boundarves and Eatent of the Wilderness. 
Nature has defined a large inverted triangle, 
having for its base the southeastern shore of 
the Mediterranean Sea and the southern 
boundary of Palestine, for its western side 
the depression in which the gulf of Suez 
and the Bitter Lakes lie, and for its eastern 
side the depression occupied by the gulf of 
Akaba and the gorge of the Arabah. The 
base of this triangle measures 200 miles, and 
its area about 22,000 square miles. This dis- 
trict may be called the wilderness of the 
wandering; but this designation in Arabic, 
Badiet et-Tih, is restricted to the table-land 
north of Sinai. The region is barren, little 
desired by man; and the great nations of 
antiquity accordingly left it virtually to 


See GARDEN, WELL. 
See HARLOT. 
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itself. The Israelites pushed their southern 
boundary but a short distance into its limits, 
and the Egyptians fortified a frontier for 
themselves where its sands began. 

2 Physcal Features of the Wilderness. The 
chief features of the territory are four: a 
region of sand, or the northern and north- 
western coast; a region of limestone, or the 
table-land ; a region of sandstone, or the low 
mountains; and a region of granite, or the 
high mountains. (1) The region of sand 
extends in a broad band from Philistia along 
the shore of the Mediterranean Sea to the 
boundary of Egypt and beyond, bending to 
the south and continuing in a strip about 10 
mules wide past Suez to a point one-third of 
the way down the coast. This sandy region 
is more or less coextensive with the wilder- 
ness of Shur (Saadia, quoted by Delitzsch, 
Gen. xvi. 7). (2) The northern and central 
portion of the triangle is a stenle table-land 
of limestone, from 2000 to 2500 feet high; 
sloping down on the north to the sandy 
region on the Mediterranean; swelling im 
the northeast into a mountainous coun- 
try; and confined on the other sides by an 
encircling chain of mountains, 4000 and 
more feet high, now called Jebel et-Tih 
The middle of this desert is occupied by a 
long central basin, which is drained into the 
Mediterranean by the wady el-‘Arish and its 
tributaries These water courses are dry 
most of the year, but filled by the rains with 
raging torrents. West of this basin, other 
wadies run by themselves down to the sea 
On the east of the same central basin, be- 
tween it and the Arabah, is another similar 
and parallel one, extending from Jebel et- 
Tih nearly to Jebel ‘Araif and the moun- 
tainous country of the northeast, and drained 
throughout by the wady el-Jerifeh. The 
table-land proper, with its continuation in 
the adjacent clusters of mountains in the 
northeast as far as the cleft of the wady el- 
Fikreh, was the wilderness of Paran (Num. 
x. 11, 12; xni 26; 1 Sam. xxv. 1, 2), in 
which the Israelites wandered for 38 years, 
and of which the portion lying between 
Horeb and Kadesh was remembered by them 
as ‘‘ the great and terrible wilderness” (Deut. 
1.19). This plateau is mostly naked of vege- 
tation, and has a gravelly surface. The 
wadies, however, seldom fail to show vegeta- 
tion of some sort, and after the rainy season 
are covered with a thin herbage. The springs 
are few, and generally send forth impure 
water; but in the region about Kadesh and 
along the border of the Arabah there is a 
considerable number of living fountains, and 
near Kadesh and even at other places in the 
very heart of the desert water is obtainable 
by digging. (3) The sandstone formation 
crosses the peninsula in a broad belt imme- 
diately south of Jebel et-Tih and extends 
nearly from shore to shore, separating the 
limestone table-land from the granite moun- 
tains. It is rich in mineral wealth. It may 
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be compared to a dumb-bell in shape ; for it 
consists of two groups of mountains con- 
nected by a central plateau. This sandy 
table-land has an altitude of about 1500 feet. 
(4) The region of granite consists of the 
groups of mountain ranges about mount 
Sinai. The watershed runs north and south, 
and lies just east of wady esh-Sheikh. 

3. Possinlity of a Sojourn of Forty Years in 
the Wilderness. The Israelites numbered 
600,000 men from 20 years old and upward, 
according to the repeated testimony of the 
Hebrew records. According to statistics of 
population, which yield the proportion of 
four to five between those under and those 
above 20 years of age in a given community, 
the whole body of fugitives from Egypt 
numbered 2,100,000. The Bible, as well as 
exploration, teaches that this great host could 
not have survived for any great length of 
time in the wilderness save by the provi- 
dence and miracles of God. Moses reminded 
the people that in the wilderness they had 
seen how that the Lord their God did bear 
them, as a man doth bear his son, in all the 
way that they went (Deut. i. 31). The re- 
corded miracles of sustenance are few. In 
the wilderness of Sin, at the beginning of 
their journey, to the children of Israel 
manna was given, of which they continued 
to eat for forty years, until they came into the 
borders of Canaan (Ex. xvi 1, 4, 14, 15, 35). 
This was the permanent provision for their 
needs The occasional supplies were the 
quails, given at the same time as the manna, 
but apparently only as a sign and tempo- 
rarily, for they are not again mentioned 
(xvi 12, 13); the water provided shortly 
afterwards from the rock near Rephidim 
(xvi1 3-7); the quails given in the second 
year for a month (Num. x 11; xi. 4-6, 31); 
and the water caused to gush from the rock 
at Kadesh toward the end of the forty years’ 
sojourn (xx 2-11). The Bible teaches further 
that, notwithstanding these miracles, certain 
periods of the sojourn remained a horrible 
memory (Deut 1. 19; viii. 15); that though 
it could be said ‘Thou hast lacked nothing’’ 
(ii. 7), yet the life in the wilderness was one 
of repeated privation and hardship. The 
water was insufficient at Rephidim and 
Kadesh (Ex. xvii.1; Num xx. 2); the people 
were murmuring three days after leaving 
Sinai before reaching Hazeroth (x. 33; xi. 1, 
35) and as they journeyed from mount Hor 
toward the Red Sea (xxi. 4, 5); and the 
wilderness was found to be terrible (Deut. 
viii 15). 

It appears from the biblical narrative 
that the manna sufficed as staple fare, though 
the people grew weary of it; and that the 
water supply, though scanty often to distress, 
was ordinarily sufficient. Food was fur- 
nished continuously. In regard to the supply 
of water in this region of desolation, there 
are two considerations of importance: (1) 
The ability of the people to alleviate the 
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distress of the desert journey arising from 
the scarcity of water. The power of man 
and beast to endure thirst is great in these 
dry countries. The camel drivers of Egypt, 
both men and boys, escort travelers across 
scorching sands and under a burning sun 
without tasting a drop of water from early 
morning until after nightfall, because unable 
to obtain it. Dr. Robinson relates that his 
Arab guide spent a fortnight on the Sinaitic 
peninsula near mount Serb4l pasturing his 
camels, without a drop of water for himself 
or them. He drank the milk of the camels; 
and they, as well as sheep and goats, when 
they have fresh pasture, need no water, some- 
times going three or four months without 
it (Researches i 150). Again, like other 
travelers in the desert, the Israelites un- 
doubtedly carried a supply of water with 
them, which they replenished at every oppor- 
tunity. It 1s evident from the narrative that 
at the beginning of their journey they pro- 
vided water sufficient for a march of at least 
three days into the wilderness (Ex xv. 22). 
Again, the Israelites discovered hidden natu- 
ral supplies Frequently when the bed of 
the wady or the surface of the plain is dry, 
a stream flows or water lies in a basin under- 
ground. According to the geologist Fraas, 
the so-called wells of Moses, which bubble 
up in the desert a short distance from Suez, 
are fed by a subterranean stream which 
flows from the mountains of er-Rahah, 10 or 
14 miles away (Baedeker, Lower Egypt, 421). 
In the wady Ghurundel, which is commonly 
identified with Elim, there is a subterranean 
stream which the Arabs open when the 
upper water course isdry. Though the rains 
fail for two or three years, water is always to 
be found by digging a little below the sur- 
face (Robinson, Researches 1. 69). Back of 
Tur, at Mabuk, at Kubab, and elsewhere, 
water collects beneath the surface and may 
be reached with slight effort (Ritter, Erd- 
kunde xiv 161, 185; Robinson, Researches i. 
167). The Hebrews understood this fact and 
took advantage of it during their sojourn in 
the wilderness, as the song of the well testi- 
fies (Num xxi 17,18) Again, if the man- 
ner of travel was like the migrations of 
other large bodies of people, the Israelites 
scattered 1n order to utilize for man and 
beast all the soil and herbage and water. 
Again, the Israelites husbanded the resources 
of water. The rainfall is considerable; the 
wadies bear evidence of the torrents which 
at times sweep down their courses The 
early Christian monks who dwelt in the 
mountains of Sinai and the former inhab- 
itants and cultivators of the district about 
Kadesh built dams across the ravines and 
dug cisterns, and thus secured water for 
themselves, their cattle, and their gardens. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the forefathers 
of these Israelites of the exodus, had like- 
wise husbanded the rainfall, and the de- 
scendants of these Israelites dug trenches 1n 


the valleys and built reservoirs for a like 
purpose; and doubtless so did the Israelites 
during their sojourn of 30 and 8 years in the 
wilderness. (2) A second important con- 
sideration is the evidence that the country 
was better wooded in former times. Char- 
coal has been made in the peninsula from 
the acacia tree for ages, but the improvident 
Arabs have never been wont to replace the 
destroyed timber by replanting. Bartlett in 
1874 mentions seeing stumps where the 
Arabs had burned down the trees, and acacias 
with the boughs lopped off for the camels to 
eat (From Egypt to Palestine, pp. 225, 300, 301). 
Burckhardt, one of the earliest travelers to 
explore Sinai, in his journey across the 
country in 1812 came across charcoal burners 
(Erdkunde xiv 183); and Ruppell in 1822 
mentioned the burning of charcoal for sale 
in Egypt as an immemorial industry of the 
Bedouin, and ascribed the nakedness of the 
valleys to the neglect of the Arabs to replant 
the ground which they had denuded (Erd- 
kunde xiv. 274, 342). <A tribute in charcoal 
has also been imposed on the Arabs of Sinai 
by Egypt since 1823 But charcoal burning 
for domestic purposes and export has not 
been the only means whereby the peninsula 
has been impoverished of wood ; mining and 
smelting have also caused the destruction of 
great quantities of timber. The ancient 
Egyptians worked copper mines 1n the sand- 
stone mountains of the west intermittently 
from a very early period, and were still 
operating them subsequently to the exodus. 
Acacia wood was sometimes used as supports 
for the roofs of the mines (Palmer, Desert of 
the Exodus 1. 205), and the smelting opera- 
tions, which were of magnitude, demanded 
large quantities of timber for fuel (ibid 26, 
43, 231-235; Erdkunde xiv. 786, 787). One 
should recall the disappearance of the cedars 
of Lebanon and of wide stretches of forest m 
America It is clear that, beginning long 
before the exodus and continuing down to 
the present day, causes have been at work 
reducing the timber in the region traversed 
by the Israelites This fact has a direct 
bearing on the question of the water supply 
in earlier times; for the country being better 
wooded, there was a natural preservation of 
the rainfall. As always where there is vege- 
tation, the rain fell more regularly; the 
water was admitted to the wadies more 
slowly and gently ; soil and vegetation were 
less ruthlessly swept away; springs were 
more numerous and flowed more copiously ; 
and streams endured longer into the dry 
season and were more frequently perennial. 

Under an energetic, competent, and provi- 
dent leader who was acquainted with the 
desert and its resources, by husbanding the 
supply, by extending the bounds of the en- 
campment, and by scattering from the cen- 
tral camp in groups of various size, and with 
no failure of the annual rains, it is not to be 
doubted that a large host could have se- 
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cured a sufficient though scant supply of 
water for man and beast. 

4. The Route of the Israelites through the 
Wilderness Certain sites have been identified 
Succoth in Egypt at the beginning of the 
journey, the river Arnon which was reached 
at the close of the forty years, when the 
wilderness was left, and the encampments 
beyond the Arnon which are mentioned in 
the itinerary , Kadesh, with which there is 
reason to belheve Rithmah was practically 
equivalent, where the camp was twice pitched, 
and whence the Israelites expected to march 
directly into the promised land, and Ezion- 
geber, where the camp was located just before 
the second march to Kadesh, and near which 
they afterwards passed on their way to the 
Arnon Mount Sinai is almost universally 
located 1n the peninsula, which 1s accord- 
ingly called the peninsula of Sinai The 
camp at Moserah was hard by mount Hor, 
on the border of Edom; and the wells of 
Bene-jaakan and Hor-haggidgad were also 
near the boundary of Edom Punon was 
east of Edom and northeast of Petra With 
a knowledge of the location of these places, 
one may readily trace the general route 
See maps, ABRAHAM, EGYPT 

An itimerary covering the journey from 
Rameses and Succoth to the camp opposite 
Jericho was drawn up by Moses (Num. 
xxxul.). The encampments recorded in 1t 


NARRATIVE 


ITINERARY. 


From Rameses to mount 


Sinai. 
Rameses, leftin 1st month 
15th day Num xxxi1l 3, 
Succoth 
Etham, in the edge of the 


5 month , 
5 
w ilderne 68 6 
7 
8 


| 


Pi-hahiroth 
Passage of the Red Sea 
Went three days’ journey 
into the wilderness of 
Etham and pitched at 


Went out into the wilder- 
ness of Shur, and went 
three days in the wil- 


after Sinai represent the movements of the 
tabernacle. The people were, however, 
doubtless often dispersed through the wil- 
derness, tending their flocks wherever herb- 
age and water were found. When they were 
collected and encamping in a body, their 
camp was very large and, in a settled coun- 
try, covered the distance between several 
towns; hence the same encampment may be 
differently described or designated (49 with 
xxv. 1). Besides the itinerary there is the 
narrative of the journey (Ex. xii.Num. 
xxv.), and there are also scattered allusions 
in the address of Moses to various incidents 
that occurred on the way. It is important 
to remember that each of these three recitals 
was prepared for a special purpose of its 
own. The itinerary records formal encamp- 
ments, and does not mention every halting 
place and every place of spending the night 
(Ex. xv. 22; Num. x 33). It is doubtful 
whether it omits a single encampment where 
the tabernacle was set up The narrative 1s 
apt to mention an encampment or even a 
stopping place where an important event oc- 
curred, and to pass over the others. In the 
address events are cited as illustrations or to 
enforce the argument; and of course they 
are chosen at random, without reference to 
chronological sequence, and they are fre- 
quently alluded to broadly and by compre- 
hensive statement. 


ALLUSIONS IN Mosgs’ 
ADDRESS. 


Night after 14th day of 1st 
Ex xu 18, 34, ol 
. 3 


ee ee ae ee Deut. xv1 1 


x11 20 


. Xlv 2 


dei ness and came to 


Marah 8 | Marah XV 23 
Elim ; , 9 27 
Bv the Red Sea 10 
Wilderness of Sin. 11 2d month, 1l5thday . xvi 1 
Dophkah 12 
Alush 13 
Rephidim, where was no xv. 1 vi. 16, xxv.17 
water for the people to 
drink 14 
Wilderness of Sinai 15 | before the mount xix 2 | a es ee 8 iv. 10, 11; v. 2 
in 3d month 1 
From mount Sinai to Ka- 
desh-barnea. 
Wilderness of Sinai Num x 12) Horeb 


in 2d year, 2d month, 
ll, ep i.1, oy 5 
Three days’ journey 33 and 
the outermost part of 
the camp where the fire 
devoured being called 


20th day 
Kibroth-hattaavah 16 


Taberah 
Apparently 


days ... 


through all 


ternble 


wilderness 
by the way 
x1. 1, 3, 34 to the hill 
remained ix, 22 country 
4% % 21 of the 
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ITINERARY. NARRATIVE. 
Hazeroth.. Num. xxxiii.17)/ . .. ...... Num xi 35 


Rithmah........ 


From Kadesh to Ezion- 
geber and Return, until 
the men of that genelation 


died 

Rithmah : 
Rimmon-perez . 19 
Libnah . 20 
Rissah 5 21 
Kehelathah : 
Mount Shepher 
Haradah .. 
Makheloth . 25 
Tahath.. a ce 26 
Terah ( 27 
Mithkah 
Hashmonah... 
Moseroth Gnd? “om 
yeaa a. F 31 

or-ha & 32 
teers . 83 
Abronah . : 34 
Ezion- geber 35 
Wilderness of ae 1. @. 

Kadesh . ; 


From Kadesh to the Jor- 
dan. 


Kadesh .. ..... 


Mount Hor, in the edge of 
the land of Edom .. 
In 40th year, 5th month, 
Ist day 
Aaron ascended the 
mountain and died . . 

The king of Arad heard of 

i coming of the Israel- 
tes 


6 88 & 


28 
ra In the wilderness .. 


of Paran. . . Xil. 16, 


About the time of the 


first mpe grapes, 2. ¢.1n 
the latter part of the 5th 
month . 


Discouraged by the spies’ 


report, the Israelites re- 
fused to advance. After 
being condemned to 
wander in the wilder- 
ness 40 years and or- 
dered to turn back into 
the wilderness by the 
way to the Red Sea, the 
people attempted to en- 
ter Canaan, and went 
up into the mountain, 
but were smitten, even 
unto Hormah Moses 
departed not from the 
camp . ‘ 


22 
os In the wilderness ... 


36 | Wilderness of Zin at Ka- 


desh, 1n Ist month [ot 
40th year] 


Moses and Aaron sinned 


against God when 
smiting the rock 

Messengers were sent 
to the king of Edom, 
asking permission for 
Israel to cross his tern 


WOLY” ose, Saw 


Kadesh 
Journey toward Edom by 


xi1i 26 


xlli 20 


. Xiv. 25, 33-45 


xv 32 


. xvi. 18 


xx. 1 


2-13 


the way of Atharim or 


the spies 


Mount Hor, by the border 


xxi. 1 


of the landof Edom xx. 22, 23, 


The king of Arad heard 


of their coming, fought 
against them, and took 
some of them captive 


24-29 


. xxi. 1 


ALLUSIONS IN MOosEs’ 
ADDEESS. 


Amorites 


" Remained at least 7 days xX11.15| Deut. xx1v.9 to 
18 | Kadesh, in the wilderness Kadesh-barnea . 


It 1s 11 days’ journey from 


Horeb by the way of 
mount Seir to Kadesh- 
barnea 


At Kadesh many days . 
Turned and took their 


journey into the wilder- 

ness by the way to the 
Sea, as God had 

commanded ‘ 


Compassed 


mount 


Seir 


ep xxxii 51 


many 


. lil. 26; iv. 21 


days, 


until 
finally 
toward 


Wells of Bene-jaakan. x.6 
Moserah, x. 6 


the 


where Aaron died. x.6 


close 
of the 


i, 19 


Reo 


i. 46 


ii. 1 


li. 2 


Willow 817 Willow 
ITINERARY. NARRATIVE. ALLUSIONS IN MOSES’ 
ADDEESS. 
At mount Hor the Israel- forty 
Ites probably received 
the answer of the king 3 S8r8 
of Edom, and found his Deut i1.7; 
army drawn up to op- xx1x. 5 
pose them, wherefore they 
Israel turned away 
from him Num. xx 18-21 peace- 
From mount Hor they 
journeyed, by the way 
to the Red Sea, to com- Gudgodah. x 7 fully 
pass the land of Edom xxi.4/| Jotbathah. x.7 
eeu the southern 
of Edom, near 
Elath and Ezion-geber, 
f and turned northward, 
Zalmonah Num. xxx111 41 | Fiery serpents hereabouts 6-9 | Deut. vii. 15 journeying 
Punon ins yasga ce 42 by the way 
Oboth 43 : 8 ‘ 10 of the wil- 
lye- methe in the border ‘. 10 the wilderness east derness of 
-_ Sie 44 of Moab. . 11 ag 11.4, 5,8 
an 
Valley of Zered 12 | Crossed the brook Zered 13 
38 years after their con- 
demnation at Kadesh- 
barnea . 14 
In the wilderness on the 
other, t e the south, 
side of the [upper] Ar- 
NOW? “ssa: we aS ‘ 13 
Crossed the [upper] Ar- 
non, perhaps the tribu- 
tary known as wady es- 
Saideh, and so were 1n 
the neighborhood of the 
Ammonites - 1118,19 - 
and on the borders of 
the Amorite kingdom 24 
Beer, 1n the wilderness 16,18| From the wilderness 
which took its name 
from Kedemoth, the 
Israelites sent messen- 
gers to Sihon as 26 
Sihon went against Israel 
into the wilderness, aid 
the battle was fought at 
Jvahaz , Pa ee ee 23 “ee eevee eee $2 
Mattanah, not in the wil- 
derness ; 18 
Dibon-gad, the camp prob- Nahaliel ; 19 
ably extending to Na- 
hahe] A 45 
Almon to Diblathaim Bamoth ...... 19 
and probably to Bamoth 46 
In the mountains of Ab- Valley at the top of Pis- 
arim, before Nebo . 47 20 
Plains of Moab, opposite 
Jericho, from Beth- 
jeshimoth to Abel-shit- 
tim . »« 48,49 ... - Xxii 1/ In the valley over against 
Beth-peor 111 29, 1V 16 
at Shittim xxv. 1 In the 40th yet oe the 
11th month. i. 3 


Wil/low, Willow Tree. 

1 Any tree of the genus Saliz. It was 
called saphs*phah in Hebrew (Ezek. xvii. 5), 
safsaf in Arabic. Several species are com- 
mon in Palestine. 

2. The rendering of the Hebrew “rabah. 
The Israelites were directed to take branches 
from it, as well as from other trees, to make 
booths at the feast of tabernacles (Lev. 
xxiii. 40). It grew beside brooks or water 
courses (ibid.; Is. xliv. 4), and afforded cover 


52 


even to the bulky behemoth (Job x]. 22). It 
was the tree on which the Hebrews hung 
their harps when exiles at Babylon (Ps. 
cxxxvii. 2). The Septuagint and Vulgate 
render the Hebrew word by willow, and 
they are followed by the English version. 
It may have been the weeping willow (Saliz 
babylonica), which is found abundantly on 
the Euphrates, and is cultivated in Pales- 
tine. But leading interpreters, following 
Wetzstein, understand the Arabic gharab, 


Willows, Brook of the 


and consequently its etymological equiva- 
lent, the Hebrew “rabah, to denote the Eu- 
phratean poplar (Populus euphratica) 


Willows, Brook of the. 

A willow-fringed brook in Moab (Is. xv 7), 
probably wady el-’Ahsy, the upper course of 
wady Kurahi, the boundary between Moab 
and Edom. It may be identical with the 
brook of the Arabah (Amos vi. 14, R V.) 


Wim’ple. 

An article of woman’s attire, made of silk 
or linen, and worn as a covering for the 
neck, chin, and sides of the face. In A. V. 
of Is. iii. 22, itis the rendering of the He- 
brew Mitpahhath, a shawl or mantle (ibid. ; 
Ruth iii. 15, both R V). 


Wind. 

The Hebrews, who did not define direction 
with the minuteness customary in modern 
times, recognized four winds: the east, the 
west, the north, and the south winds (Jer 
xhx 36; Ezek xxxvii. 9; Rev. vii.1). God 

, created the wind (Amos 1v. 13); and it stands 
at his summons, 1s under his control, and 
performs his pleasure (Job xxv 25, Ps 
Ixxviii 26; cvii 25; cxxxv 7; cxlviu. &, 
Mat viii 26) The wind that blew from the 
west, southwest, and northwest brought rain 
to Palestine, and accompanied the storm (1 
Kin xvni 43-45; Ps cxlvi 18; Prov. xxv. 
23, R. V.; Ezek xiii 13). Wind was often 
destructive to houses and shipping (Job i. 
19; Ps. xlvin 7; Mat vi 27). The scorch- 
ing wind dried up streams, and blasted vege- 
tation (Gen. xli 6; Is. xi.15; Ezek xix. 12; 
Jon. iv 8); see EAST WIND The south and 
southeast winds traversed the Arabian desert, 
and were dry and hot (Job xxxvii 17; Luke 
xii. 55). The north wind was cooler (Ecclus 
xliii. 20), and was favorable to vegetation 
(Song iv. 16). Wind was taken advantage 
of by the thresher to blow away the chaff 
and broken straw (Job xxi. 18; Ps i. 4); see 
THRESHING. The mariner also availed him- 
self of the wind (Acts xxvii. 40). The words 
which are rendered whirlwind in the E. V. 
do not denote a rotary wind specifically, but 
signify a violent storm of any kind. 


Win’dow. 

An aperture especially in the wall of a 
building (Gen. xxvi. 8; 1 Kin. vi 4; Jer. 
xxii. 14), which was opened and closed at 
convenience by means of a movable shutter 
of some sort (Gen. viii. 6; 2 Kin xiii. 17; 
Dan. vi. 10), generally a lattice (Judg. v. 28; 
2 Kin. i. 2; Prov. vit. 6; Song ii 9); but a 
window on the ground floor, that looked into 
the street, was doubtless in ancient as in 
modern times small, high up in the wall, 
and strongly barred. In the better class of 
houses most of the windows faced the court. 
Houses that abutted on the town wall usually 
had windows looking toward the country 
(Josh. ii. 15; 2 Cor. xi. 33). 
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Wine 

Wine. 

Wine was made from grapes. The ripe 
clusters were gathered in baskets (Jer. vi. 9), 
carried to the press, and thrown into it. The 
press consisted of a shallow vat, built above 
ground or excavated in the rock (Is. v. 2) and, 
through holes 1n the bottom, communicating 
with a lower vat also frequently excavated 
in the rock (Joel 1.13). An upper vat meas- 
uring 8 feet square and 15 inches deep had 
at times a lower vat 4 feet square and 3 feet 
deep. The grapes were crushed by treading 
(Neh xin. 15; Job xxiv. 11), one or more 
men being employed according to the size of 
the vat. In Egypt, and probably in Pales- 
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tine, the treaders held to ropes overhead to 
Keep from falling, they sang at their work 
and shouted, doubtless to keep time (Is xvi 
10; Jer xxv. 30; xlvui 33); and the red 
blood of the grapes flowed around them and 
stained their skin and their garments (Is. 
lx1ii 1-3). From the upper vat the juice 
trickled into the lower. From this receptacle 
the juice was put in bottles of skin (Job 
xxxli 19; Mat ix. 17), or in large earthen- 
ware jars, where it was allowed to ferment. 
When fermentation had proceeded far enough 
the wine was drawn off into other vessels 
(Jer, xlviii. 11, 12). 

The juice of the grape when expressed 
was used in various conditions: as must, 
fresh from the press; as wine, which was 
produced by vinous fermentation; and as 
vinegar, which resulted when the fermenta- 
tion was continued too long. Probably in 
ancient times, as at the present day, some of 
the must was reduced to a syrup or honey 
by boiling; see Honry. As vinegar it was 
called homes, n Greek, ozos; see VINEGAR. 
Various names were applied to it in the other 
states : 

The Hebrew tirosh, that which takes’ pos- 
session of, intoxicates: or better, possession, 
product of labor. The R. V. sometimes 


Wine 


renders this word by vintage (Num. xviii. 
12; Neh. x. 37, margin); and the attempt 
has been made by some interpreters to limit 
the meaning to this sense, and to deny that 
it ever signifies new wine or must It means 
juice of the grape or must in Joel ii 24: 
‘““The floors shall be full of wheat, and the 
fats shall overflow with wine and o11;” cp. 
ii. 13 ‘‘ Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest 
is ripe: come, tread ye; for the wine press 
in full [of grapes], the fats [both of them] 
overflow.” It also means juice of the grape 
or new wine, as it is rendered in the E V, 
in Hos iv. 11: ‘‘Whoredum and wine and 
new wine take away the understanding;” 
for the exegesis 1s forced and invalid which 
interprets this verse as meaning that whore- 
dom proceeds from the abuse of wine, and 
wine 1s connected with the abuse, that 1s, the 
fermentation, of f:rosh or must The passage 
affirms that all three take away the under- 
standing. There is no need to depart from 
this meaning of tirosh anywhere, and render 
it vintage ; for example: 1. Notin Is 1x1. 8, 
9° “Surely I will no more give thy corn to 
be meat for thine enemies, and strangers 
shall not drink thy wine [on margin, vint- 
age], for the which thou hast labored: but 
they that have garnered it shall eat it, and 
praise the Lord ; and they that have gathered 
it shall drink it in the courts of my sanc- 
tuary” (R. V.) There is no need to give 
tirosh the meaning of vintage here, as the 
R. V shows by placing wine in the text, as 
the A. V. did It 1s said indeed to be gath- 
ered ; but this is a proleptic form of speech, 
and elsewhere wine and oil are said to be 
gathered (Jer xl 10; the Hebrew word for 
wine being yayin). 2 Not in Is. Ixv. 8: “‘ As 
the new wine is found in the cluster, and one 
saith, Destroy it not, for a blessing is in 
it” Cheyne renders “‘ As when [a few good] 
grapes are found in the cluster, and one saith 
{to the other gleaners] destroy it not, fora 
blessing 1s in 1t.” But the same meaning 
exactly is yielded by rendering: ‘‘ As when 
the juice is found in the cluster,” ete (Alex- 
ander, Delitzsch, Dillmann) 3. Notin Mic. 
vi. 15° “Thou shalt sow, but shalt not reap - 
thou shalt tread the olives, but shalt not 
anoint thee with oil; and the vintage [in 
A. V. sweet wine]. but shalt not drink the 
wine.” The Hebrews spoke of treading 
grapes (Amos ix 13) and of treading wine (Is 
Xvi. 10; yayin being used, and the word “ out” 
not being found in the original) 4. Not 
even in those numerous passages where the 
fruits of the ground are mentioned compre- 
hensively as corn, wine, and oil (Num. xviii. 
12, R V. vintage; Deut vii. 13; xi. 14; 
xii. 17; Hos ii. 8, 22; Joel i. 10; ii. 19, in 
all 18 times). In many of these passages 
the tithe of the corn, wine, and oil is spoken 
of. Since yishar denotes the oil which is 
found in the olive (2 Kin. xviii. 32; Zech. 
iv 14), tirosh may denote the juice which is 
found in the grape; and as the grain was 
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thought of as threshed, the tirosh and the oil 
may be thought of as expressed. Indeed the 
threshed grain rather indicates that the grape 
juice and the oil were expressed. The only 
question then is: Were not firstfruits and 
tithes brought from the other produce of the 
vineyard which was not reduced to wine? 
They were; but they are not specifically in- 
cluded in the threefold designation so often 
employed. The firstfruits of all that was in 
the land were presented to the Lord, as 1s 
more explicitly stated in Num. xviii. 13; 
and mint and anise were tithed, although 
the threefold designation does not when 
interpreted literally embrace them. Grain, 
must, and 011 were prominent enough to stand 
for all. 

The Hebrew ‘asis, something trodden out; 
hence grape juice, must (Is. xlix 26; Amos 
ix 13). It does not denote the expressed 
juice of the grape only, but of other fruits 
as the pomegranate 

The Greek gleukos 1s used by Josephus in 
speaking of the grape juice squeezed into 
Pharaoh’s cup (Gen xl 11; Antigq. ii. 5, 2). 
It is explained by Hesychius as the juice 
that flowed spontaneously from the grapes 
before the treading commenced. It was 
drawn off and kept separate from the juice 
which flowed under pressure. It was with 
this that the apostles were accused of being 
filled on the day of Pentecost (Acts i: 13). 

Must was drunk; and, after fermentation 
had set in, was intoxicating (Hos. iv. 11, 
terosh, Acts 11 13, gleukos; and probably Is. 
xlix 26, ‘ass). But although must was 
used as a drink, the old wine was preferred 
(Ecclus ix 10; Luke v 39) Pliny regarded 
must as hurtful to the stomach (Hist. Nat. 
xxii 18) 

The Hebrew yay is undoubtedly the 
same word etymologically as the Greek o1nos 
and the Latin vinum H*mar is the Aramaic 
name for the same thing; and hemer is the 
etymological equivalent of the Aramaic 
word, and is occasionally used in Hebrew 
poetry. When the Hebrew word yay first 
occurs in Scripture, it is the fermented juice 
of the grape (Gen ix 21), and there is no 
reason to believe that it has a different mean- 
ing elsewhere The Greek ovzos also means 
the fermented juice of the grape, except 
when it is qualified by the word new, and 
even then there are not two wines, one fer- 
mented and the other unfermented. New 
wine is must, which only becomes wine by 
fermentation. An argument for the use of 
the term wine for unfermented grape juice 
has been sought in the fact that wine was 
used in later times at the passover, and yet 
leaven was strictly forbidden during the 
seven days of the paschal festival ; hence the 
term wine, it has been argued, must have 
been applied to unfermented juice. But the 
reason is invalid. Vinous fermentation was 
not regarded as leaven. During the passover 
it was fermented drinks into which grain, 
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and hence the leaven of bread, had entered 
that the Jews would not taste or touch 
(Mishna, Pesachoth ii). There were numer- 
ous varieties of wine which differed in body 
and flavor, such as the wine of Lebanon, the 
wine of Helbon. See VINE. 

Fruit of the vine, the designation used by 
Jesus at the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
(Mat. xxvi. 29), is the expression employed 
by the Jews from time immemorial for the 
wine partaken of on sacred occasions, as at 
the passover and on the evening of the Sab- 
bath (Mishna, Berakoth vi.1). The Greeks 
also used the term as a synonym of wine 
which was capable of producing intoxication 
(Herod i 2J1, 212). The juice of the grape 
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which was ordinarily planted was red (Is. 
lx 2; Rev. xiv. 19, 20) and was called the 
blood of the grape (Gen. xlix. 11; Deut. 
xxxn. 14; 1 Mac. vi. 34) It was wine 
(Ecclus 1. 15). 

Mixed wine was known by the specific 
names of mesek (Ps |xxv 8), mumsak (Prov. 
xxui. 30; Is. Ixv. 11), and mezeg (Song vii 
2), each of which means mixture and de- 
notes wine mixed with spices to give it a 
pleasant flavor (Song vi. 2, Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xiv. 19, 5), or with water to diminish its 
strength (Herod vi. 84; see below). 

Wine differed from shekar, rendered strong 
drink in E. V., in that wine was made from 
the juice of the grape, and shekar from the 
juice of other fruits and of grain. It was 
fermented, for it was capable of producing 
intoxication (Is xxvii. 7, xxix. 9). It was 
prepared from barley (Herod. 1i. 77), from 
honey, or from dates (i. 193; ii. 86; Jerome, 
Epist. ad Nepotianum), or from the lotus 
(Herod. iv. 177). Thadrink made from dates 
is wholesome and refreshing, but in one day’s 
heat it undergoes rapid fermentation, effer- 
vesces, and produces intoxication if taken 
immoderately. Shekar is once used in a broad 
sense for strong drink generally in distinc- 
tion from water, and refers to the drink 
offering, which consisted of wine exclusively 
(Num. xxviii. 7). 

Other words are sobe’, a name derived from 
a root which signifies to soak or drink to 
excess (Is. i. 22; Nah. i. 10); and sh*marim, 
which strictly denotes the lees of wine and 
then is used for wine kept long on the lees, 
and hence, old. 

Wine was employed medicinally (Prov. 
xxxi..6; Luke x. 34; 1 Tim v. 23); was 
used in the service of God (Ex xxix. 39-41; 


Lev xxiii. 13); and light wine was a staple 
article of diet 1n Palestine, as it has been in 
other Mediterranean lands from time im- 
memorial (Num. vi. 20; Deut. xiv. 26; 2 
Chron. ii 15; Neh. v. 18; Mat. xi. 19; 1 Tim. 
iit 8). Palestine was a country where meat 
was difficult to obtain and vegetables were 
rare ; and wine supplied the lack. It would 
be a mistake, however, to suppose that wine 
was the invariable accompaniment of a meal ; 
many a repast was partaken of without 1t; 
see Foop§ Still wine was in common use. 
Bread and wine signified the staples of life 
(Ps. civ. 14, 15; Prov. iv. 17). Wine was 
offered as an ordinary hospitality (Gen xiv. 
18) and was served at festivities (Job i. 13. 
18; John 11. 3). The Hebrew people 
were, as a rule, simple in their mode 
of living, and temperate ; but the dan- 
ger of excess 1n the use of even light 
wine, especially at feasts, was clearly 
discerned. Its use was accordingly 
forbidden to priests when ministering 
at the sanctuary (Lev x. 9), and was 
declared to be improper for those about 
to sit on the judgment seat (Prov. 
xxxi. 4, 5; cp. Ecce. x. 17; Is. xxviii 
7); and precautions were taken to guard 
all men against excess. The means em- 
ployed to prevent the danger line from 
being crossed were: 1 The weakening of 
the wine with water (2 Mac xv. 39: Herod. 
vi 84) That this was done further appears, 
for example, in connection with the kettle 
of warm water and the servants to mix the 
wine, which were employed at the passover 
(Mishna, Pesachim vii. 13; x. 2, 4, 7); hence 
in the early Christian church it was custom- 
ary to mix the sacramental wine with water 
(Justin Martyr, Apol., i.65). 2 The gover- 
nor of the feast (Ecclus xxxii. 1, 2; John ii. 
9, 10), one of whose duties, at least where 
Greek customs were observed, was to fix the 
proportion in which the wine and water 
should be mixed and to determine how much 
wine each guest might drink; see MEALS 
3. Warnings against the danger of lingering 
over the wine, of tampering with the cup 
when it delights the eye, and of making strong 
intoxicants were urgently given, and the 
degradation of the drunkard was pointed out 
by sad example (Gen. ix. 21; Prov xxiii. 
29-35; Is. v. 22) 4. The folly of excess 
even from a worldly standpoint was em- 
phasized and expressed in proverbs, and put 
on record in the religious literature of the 
people (Prov. xx. 1; xxi. 17; xxiii. 20, 21; 
Hab. ii. 5; Ecclus. xxxi. 25-31). 5. The 
sinfulness of drunkenness was earnestly 
taught and the condemnation of the drunk- 
ard by God the Judge was fully known (1 
Sam. i. 14-16; Is. v. 11-17; 1 Cor. v.11; vi. 
10; Gal. v. 21; Eph. v. 18; 1 Pet. iv. 3). 
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Wis’dom. 

One of the three departments of knowl- 
edge among the Hebrews, the other two 
being the law and prophecy. The law pre- 
sents the commandments and claims of Je- 
hovah to man; prophecy passes judgment 
on conduct in the light of God’s revealed 
will and explains the object of God’s dealings 
with men; wisdom seeks by observation, 
experience, and reflection to know things in 
their essence and reality as they stand re- 
lated to man and God. The law and prophecy 
proceed directly from God, and in the highest 
sense are the word of God. Wisdom proceeds 
from man, and 1s the product of his own 
experience and observation. But while it is 
a human effort, 1t recognizes that a good 
understanding is the gift of God, and it 
postulates the fear of God and obedience to 
his commands as its first principle (Ps cxi. 
10, Prov. ix.10: Ecc xu.13). In the earlier 
chapters of The Proverbs, in the Book of 
Job, and in the Wisdom of Solomon, wisdom 
is personified. See PHILOSOPHY. 

The wise 1n counsel (Jer xvii. 18) are met 
with from time to time during Israel’s na- 
tional history; as the wise woman of Tekoa 
(2 Sam. xiv 2), the wise woman of Abel- 
beth-maacah (xx. 18), the four celebrities 
Ethan, Heman, Calcol,and Da:da (1 Kin iv. 
31). Their utterances took the form of 
parable(2Sam xiv. 4-11), precept(Prov xxiv 
27-29), proverb (23-26), riddle (i. 6), the story 
of real life and its lesson (xxiv 30-34); and 
it 1s customary to see specimens of their keen 
observation, method, and shrewd sayings in 
Jotham’s fable (Judg. ix. 7-20), Samson’s 
riddle or dark saying (xiv 14), Nathan’s 
parable and those enacted by the w'se woman 
of Tekoa and a certain prophet (2 Sam x11. 
1-7; xiv. 4-17, 1 Kin. xx 35-43), and the 
fable uttered by king Jehoash (2 Kin, xiv. 9, 
10). But the great books of Hebrew wisdom 
are Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiasces, Ecclesiasti- 
cus, and the Wisdom of Solomon. 


Wis’dom of Solomon. See APOCRYPHA. 
Witch and Witch’craft. See SORCERER. 


Wit’ness. 

Evidence which could be appealed to in 
the future was secured by some tangible 
token or memorial, as a heap of stones (Gen. 
xxx1. 46-52), or by calling in men to witness 
the event (xxii 10-18), by a written docu- 
ment, as a deed or a letter of divorce (Deut. 
xxiv. 1,3; Jer xxxii 10). 

The concurrent testimony of at least two 
witnesses was required under the Mosaic law 
to establish guilt of a capital crime (Num. 
xxxv. 30; Deut. xvii 6; Heb. x. 28; cp. 1 
Kin xxi. 10,13: Mat xxvi.60). This prin- 
ciple was a general rule in all judicial pro- 
cedure (Deut. x1x. 15). The Mosaic law did 
not sanction the use of torture to extract 
testimony ; see PUNISHMENT. The witness, 
before his testimony was given, was adjured 
to tell the truth and to conceal nothing ; and 


then it was sin for him to withhold evidence 
in his possession (Lev. v. 1; Prov. xxix. 24). 
False witness bearing was denounced in the 
decalogue (Ex. xx. 16), and when detected, 
it drew upon the false witness the same 


. penalty that he had attempted to get im- 


posed on the accused (Deut xix. 16, 19). 
The witnesses aided 1n executing a sentence 
of death; see STONING Josephus asserts 
that women and children were excluded 
from giving testimony by the Mosaic law 
(Antig. iv 8,15). The law itself says nothing 
on the subject; but the participation of the 
witnesses in the execution of the death pen- 
altv would make the exclusion of women 
and childien f10m witness bearing expedient. 
Josephus’ statement evidently represents the 
current interpretation of the Mosaic law in 
his day 

The excellent principle involved in having 
at least two witnesses is capable of broad ap- 
plication in the dealings of man with man 
(Is vwni 2, Mat xvii. 1,2; xvni 16, John 
vii. 17, 18; 1 Tim. v.19). 

Those who in the face of danger and dis- 
tress testify to the truth of God are witnesses 
in the highest sense (Heb x , xi, xii.1). Mar- 
tyr is a Greek word meaning witness, and it 
came to signify one who sealed his testimony 
with his blood, as Stephen and Antipas (Acts 
xxli 20; Rev. in. 13). 


Wiz’ard. 

A professed possessor of supernatural 
knowledge derived, in the form of wizardry 
referred to in the Bible, from the pretended 
ability to converse with the spirits of the 
dead (Is. viii. 19). The wizard chirped and 
muttered (ibid ) 1n imitation of the voice of 
the spirit (cp xxix. 4). The wizard is never 
mentioned alone, but always in connection 
with them that have familiar spirits, because 
he belonged to the same class of questioners of 
the dead. The Canaanites consulted wizards 
(Deut xviii. 9-12), so did the Egyptians (Is. 
xix 3); but for a Hebrew to go tosuch an 
oracle defiled him, and was apostasy from 
Jehovah (Lev. xix. 31; xx. 6; Is. viii. 19). 
The offense of wizardry was punished with 
death (Lev. xx. 27). Saul, and subsequently 
Josiah, put the law in, force (1 Sam. xxviii. 3, 
9; 2 Kin xxiii. 24); whilst Manasseh vio- 
lated it shamelessly (2 Kin. xxi. 6). 


Wolf. 

1 A carnivorous animal, wild and fierce 
(Is. xi 6; Hab i. 8), that kills sheep (Ecclus. 
xiii. 17; John x. 12), and is accustomed to 
remain in hiding by day and seek its prey 
in the evening (Zeph. iii. 3). Benjamin 
was compared to the fierce and dreaded 
wolf (Gen. xlix. 9, 27; ep. the warrior 
Zeeb). But comparison with the wolf was 
not always intended as an honor. Violent 
princes who prey upon the helpless are 
likened to ravening wolves (Ezek. xxii. 
27); and so are false teachers (Mat. vii. 15; 
Acts xx. 29), and enemies of the flock of 
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God (Mat. x. 16). The wolf of Palestine is a Wool. See SHEEP, SPINNING, WEAVING. 
variety of the European species (Canus lupus), World. 


and is diffused throughout the country. 
Owing to the ease with which food 1s ob- 
tained and the mildness of the winter, they 


do not hunt in packs, as in the colder north, | 


but prowl alone. ; 

2. The rendering of the Hebrew ’Iyyim, 
howling creatures (Is. xin. 22; xxxiv. 14; 
Jer. 1 39; in A. V. wild beasts of the islands). 
The wolf belongs to the same genus as the 
dog; but it cannot bark, 1t can only howl. 

Wom/an. 

The counterpart of man, made to be his 
helpmeet and social equal (Gen 11. 21-24; 
see EvE) ; and monogamy, or the marriage 
of one man and one woman, was the Crea- 
tor’s intention ; see MARRIAGE. 

The younger women of the family, espe- 
cially in the earlier times and among the no- 
mads, tended the sheep (Gen. xxix 6; Ex. 
1i, 16), and they went to the harvest field and 
gleaned (Ruth 1i. 3, 8); but the main duties 
of women were about the household. They 
brought water from the well (Gen. xxiv. 13; 
John iv. 7), ground the grain for daily use 
(Mat. xxiv 41), prepared the meals (Gen. 
xvili.6; 2Sam. xin 8; Luke x. 40), spun 
wool and made clothing (1 Sam. ii. 19; Prov. 
xxxi. 13, 19; Acts 1x. 36-39), taught the 
children religious truth (Prov. i. 8; xxxi.1, 
cp. 2 Tim. in. 15), and directed the house- 
hold (Prov xxxi.27;1Tim. v 14). 

The Mosaic law and also public opinion 
among the Hebrews secured to women the 
enjoyment of many rights; see CONCUBINE, 
DIVORCE, MARRIAGE. Marriage was re- 
garded by the Hebrews as a sacred relation 
(Mal. ii. 14-16). The wife was spoken of 
with respect and accorded honor (Prov. v. 
18; xviii 22; xxx1. 10-12; Ecc. ix. 9). To 
the mother honor was due, and her law had 
authority (Ex. xx. 12; Prov.i. 8). Thecapa- 
ble woman was highly praised (xxx1. 10-31), 
and examples of noble womanhood were 
freely and purposely admitted to the sacred 
writings. The spirit of the N. T. was equally 
hostile to woman’s degradation. It insisted 
that man and woman shall occupy their re- 
spective spheres as indicated by the Creator 
in mutual respect and dependence (Mark x. 
6-9; Eph. v. 31; 1 Tim. ii. 12-15). The sanc- 
tity and permanence of the marriage relation 
were taught, and divorce permitted only for 
extreme causes (Mat. xix. 8, 9; 1 Cor. vin. 
15; Eph. v. 22-33). Woman was made the 
recipient of the same grace as man, and heir 
of the same promises (Gal. iii. 28); she was 
accorded honorable position in the church, 
and her services in the cause of Christ were 
fully appreciated and acknowledged (Rom. 
xvi. 1-4, 6, 12). The practical precepts in 
the epistles were calculated, whether ad- 
dressed to saints generally or to woman in 
particular, to refine and ennoble her, and to 
bring her best qualities into exercise (1 Tim. 
ii. 9, 10; iii. 11). 


The world as known in the Mosaic age was 
small (Gen. x.). On the south it extended 
from the mountains east of the Persian Gulf 
to the Nile; and on the north, from the Cas- 
pian Sea to the Grecian islands: in other 
words, 16 measured about 1500 miles from 
east to i, and 900, or including southern 
Arabia avout 1500, miles from north to south. 
The area was about 2,250,000 square miles ; 
but a large part of the surface was occupied 
by sea, so that the land was scarcely two- 
thirds of the extent of the United States, ex- 
cluding Alaska. The history which 1s re- 
corded in the Bible, and the great events of 
the world’s history, were enacted in the 
northern portion of this region, in an area 
about one-third that of the United States. 

During O. T. times these limits remained 
essentially unchanged, although the geo- 
graphical horizon widened a little. Media 
and Persia rose to importance before the 
close of this period, making themselves 
known as never before and taking the first 
place among the nations. India became a 
boundary (Esth 1 1). The existence of the 
Sinim was known (Is xlix. 12). In the west 
Africa was circumnavigated during the reign 
of Pharaoh-necho, but without increasing 
geographical knowledge. The navigators did 
not realize the meaning of their achievement. 
They had spent more than two years on the 
voyage, and what appeared most noteworthy 
to them was that the sun, which rose upon 
their left hand when they sailed south from 
Egypt, rose on their right before they re- 
turned (Herod. iv. 42, 43). In Italy and on 
the opposite coast of Africa population was 
increasing and civilization was slowly devel- 
oping ; but these facts seldom reached the 
ears of men in the east, and then only 
through the reports of traders. Almost at 
the close of the O. T. period Greece emerged 
from obscurity by the vigorous resistance 
which it offered to the Persians. 

Alexander the Great conquered the world. 
He extended its eastern limits, and added 
immensely to geographical knowledge, by 
carrying his arms across the Oxus into mod- 
ern Turkestan, eastward beyond the bounds 
of modern Afghanistan, and southward into 
northern India. The Romans followed him 
In the time of Christ the world, as currently 
thought of by men, extended from Spain and 
Britain to the plateau of Iran and India, and 
from the desert of Sahara on the south to the 
forests of Germany and the steppes of Russia 
and Siberia on the north. Knowledge of in- 
habited regions beyond these limits existed ; 
but there was little contact with this outside 
world, it seldom engaged men’s attention, 
and the ideas of its geegraphy were confused. 

World is frequently put for the inhabitants 
of the world (Ps. ix. 8; Is. xiii. 11; John 
iii 16; vii. 7; Rom. iii. 19), and in the N. T. 
for that which pertains to the earth and this 
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present state of existence merely (1 Cor. vii. 
31, Gal. vi. 14; Eph. ii. 2; Jas. i. 27; iv. 4; 
1 John ii. 15) 

Worm. 

Any small, creeping animal, whose body is 
boneless and consists of a number of movable 
joints or rings, and which has no limbs or 
ouly very short ones It was generically 
called tola‘ath or tole‘ah in Hebrew, skoléx in 
Greek; and it is mentioned as destroying 
grapes and the gourd vine (Deut. xxvi 39; 
Jonah iv. 7), being bred over night m manna 
(Ex. xvi. 20), consuming the corpse (Is. xiv 
11, cp. Ixvi. 24 with Marx ix 48), and caus- 
ing death to the living (Acts xu 23). Man 
as feeble and despised is likened to a worm 
(Job xxv 6, Is. xli 14). 

Specific worms referred to are : 

1. Maggots, in Hebrew a collective term 
rimmah, putnidity and the worm bred in it. 
They feed on corpses (Job xx1 26; xxiv. 20: 
Is. xiv. 11), and might be expected 1n putrid 
manna (Ex. xvi. 24). Man asverysmall and 
despicable is hkened to the maggot (Job xxv. 
6) In all these passages the E V. uses the 
general term wo1m 

2 The larva of the moth, in Hebrew sas 
(Is. li. 8) , see MOTH 

3. The coccus worm, tola‘ath shana, which, 
however, 18 not a worm, but an insect, ac- 
cording to modern classification ; see SCAR- 
LET. 

The Hebrew word zahal, creeper, denotes 
something that crawls on the ground, and is 
rendered by worm in A V. (Mic. vii 17; in 
R V. crawling things) 


Worm’wood. 

A plant, ranked with gall, having very 
hitter juice (Deut xxix. 18; Prov. v. 4), un- 
palatable and, when exclusively drunk, nox- 
ious (Rev. vin 11); called in Hebrew Ia‘*- 
nah, in Greek cf N. T. apsenthos, It is used 
figuratively for injustice (Amos v. 7; vi 12; 
in latter passage rendered hemlock in A. V ), 
for sore punishment (Jer. 1x. 15), for bitter 
suffering (Lam. iii. 19) with which one is 
sated, not intoxicated (15). It seems to be 
some species of the great composite genus 
Artemsia About 180 species are known. 
Post enumerates five species and several 
varieties as occurring in Palestine or the 
adjacent regions. The type is the common 
wormwood (Artemisia absinthium), cultivated 
in gardens 

Wor’ship. 

Respect and honor shown to a person 
(Luke xiv.10, in R. V. glory). This sense 
of the word worship has become obsolete 
Respect which implies that the object there- 
of possesses divine attributes (Mat. xiv. 33; 
xv 25; Rev xiv. 7). Man is forbidden to 
give this worship to any but God alone (Ex. 
xxxiv. 14; Mat. iv. 10; Acts x. 25; Rev. 
xix. 10). The same outward act may be 
civility shown to man, as when people bowed 
down to Esau, to Joseph, or to the king 
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Wormwood (Artemisza absinthiunt). 


(Gen xxxuni 3; xln.6; 2 Sam. xxiv. 20), or 
worship rendered to God (Gen xxiv. 52, R. 
V.; Ps. xcv. 6), the same Hebrew word be- 
ing used 1n all these passages. The perform- 
ance of this outward act to idols was strictly 
forbidden (Ex. xx. 5) 

For public worship in apostolic times see 
CHURCH. 

Writing. 

The Hebrews. or rather some of them, 
were able to write (Ex. xvii 14; xxiv. 4; 
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Num. xxxii. 2). The art had been practiced 
in Babylonia centuries before Abraham left 
Ur of the Chaldees, and in Egypt centuries 
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before the Israelites sojourned on the Nile 
It was in use in the towns of Canaan before 
the conquest of the country by the Hebrews. 
It 1s recorded that the Hebrews at the time 
of the exodus wrote documents (ibid. : Deut. 
xxxi. 24), inscribed the law on the plaster of 
an altar (xxvii. 4, 8; Josh. viii 32), and en- 
graved words on gems and metallic plates (Ex. 
xxxix. 14, 30). The ancient inscriptions of 
Babylonia were impressed on soft clay, after- 
wards baked; and were engraven on stone 
tablets, on the surface of stone statues, on 
metal, and on the gem of which the seal was 
made. The letters sent from Canaan to Pha- 
raoh previous to the exodus were written on 
clay tablets. The Egyptians, long before the 
sojourn of the Israelites among them, cut 
records in stone and wrote on papyrus. See 
sites INK-HORN, PAPyRUs, PARCHMENT, 
ILE. 


Y. 


Yarn. See LINEN 6. 


Year. 

The year of the Hebrews consisted of twelve 
months (1 Kin. iv. 7; 1 Chron. xxvii. 1-15). 
These appear to have been lunar (see MONTH), 
and the year would accordingly contain 
354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, 32.4 seconds. 


Approxi- 


The annual festivals were inseparably con- 
nected with the agricultural seasons. A 
strictly lunar year would cause these festi- 
vals, as fixed by the calendar, to constantly 
recede from their appropriate season. It was 
necessary to bring the lunar year into corre- 
spondence with the solar year of 365 days. 
This was doubtless accomplished by the 1n- 
tercalation of an additional month every 
three or four years, although the custom is 
not mentioned in the Bible The year began 
with the month Abib or Nisan (Ex. xii. 2; 
xxili. 15; Esth. 11. 7), with the new moon 
next before or next after the vernal equinox, 
when the sun is in Aries (Antig. iii. 8, 4; 10, 
5); but there was from the earliest times a 
civil, or rather agricultural, year which be- 
gan in the autumn (cp. Ex. xxiii. 16; xxxiv. 
22; Lev. xxv. 4, 9, seq.). It was convenient 
for a people devoted to horticulture and agri- 
culture to begin the year with the season of 
plowing and sowing, and to close it with 
harvest. In practice they frequently pre- 
ferred to indicate the time of year by the 
particular harvest or agricultural occupation 
than by the number or name of the month 
(e. g. Num. xiii. 20; Ruth 1. 22). Sometime 
after the exile the new moon of the seventh 
month came to be kept as new year’s day. 
The custom was probably not started by the 
events recorded in Ezra iii. 6 and Neh. viii. 
2, but was yet favored by them. 


Month. mation Festival. Season 
1. Abib or Nisan. | April Latter or spring rains 
—s raat et Hey harvest at Jericho (Josh. 
. 2 11 
Antiq. iii. 10, 14, Passover in the evening, the | Jordan at flood (Josh iii 15; 1 
5 beginning of the 15th day Chron x11 15, Ecclus. xxiv. 
(EX x11 18,19, xiii. 3-10), 26) 
introducing 
15-21 Feast of Unleavened Bread | Barley harvest in the maritime 
(Lev xxni. 6) plain. 
16 Sheaf of firstfruits of the har- 
vest presented (Lev. xxiii. 
10-14, cp Josh. v.11; Antig. | Wheat ripe in hot Jordan val- 
iii. 10, 5). ley. 
Pods on the carob tree. 
Dry season begins, continuing to 
early October, with prevail- 
2. Ziv or Iyar. May. ing wind from the northwest 
1 Kin. v1.1,37; 14. Passover for those who could| Barley harvest in uplands 
ania vill, 3, Od regularone(Num.| Wheat harvest in lowlands. 
x 10,11). 
3. Sivan. June. 6. Pentecost, or Feast of Weeks | Apples on sea coast. 
Bsth. viii. 9. or of Harvest, or Day of Eat ly figs general 
Firstfruits Loaves as first-| Oleander in bloom. 
fruits of gathered harvest} Almonds ri 
presented (Ex. xxi 16; | Intense heat tWar ili 7, 32). 
XXxlv 22, Lev xxiii. 15-21; 
Mer xxviii 26; Deut. xvi. 
4. Tammuz. July. ; 


4 


Wheat harvest in high moun: 
tains. 
First grapes ripe. 
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Month. Son: Festival. Season. 
5. Ab. August. 
Antigq. iv. 4, 7. Olives in lowlands. 
6 Elul. September. Dates and summer figs. 
Neh vi 15 Vintage general. 
7. Ethanim or | October. 1 Memorial of Trumpetblowing 
Tishri. (Num, xx1x. 1) 
1 Kin viii. 2; 10 Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. Pomegranates ripe. 
Antiq. vi11. 4, 29). : Season changing to the winter 
1. 15-21. Feast of Ingathering or Tab- (Antiq 111 10, 4) or rainy sea- 
ernacles. Firstfruits of wine son, with prevailing wind 
and 01] (Ex xx111 16, Lev from west and southwest. 
xxi 34, Deut xvi 18) Former or early rains. 
22. Solemn Assembly (Lev xxin Pistachio nuts ripe. 
36, Num. xxix 35, Neh.; Plowing. 
vul. 18, cp. John vii. 37). 
8.Bul or Mar- | November Barley and wheat sown. 
cheshvan. 
1 Kin vi 38; Olives gathered in northern 
Antigq 1. 3, 3. Galilee 
9. Chislev. December. Winter figs on trees. 
Zech vii. 1; 25 Feast of Dedication (1 Mac. | Rainfall increases (cp. Ezra x. 9, 
cp Antiq 1v. 52; John x. 22). 13) 
x11. 5, 4; 7,6 
10. Tebeth. | January. Hail, snow on higher hills and 
Esth ii. 16; occasionally at Jerusalem. 
Antiq. xi. 5, In lowlands grain fields and 
4, pastures green, wild flowers 
abundant 
11. Shebat. February. 
Zech. 1 7; 1; Almond trees in blossom. 
Mac. xvi. 14 | Appearance of young fruit, or 
rather blossom, of the fig. 
Carob tree in blossom 
112A : March. ee and lemons ripe in the 
Esth iw 7; 14,15 Feast of Purim (Esth. 1x. lowlands. Storax blossoming 
Antiq iv. 8, 21-28). and pomegranates showing 
49 their first flowers 
Barley harvest at Jericho. 
Yoke. Za’a-van, in A. V. once Zavan [unquiet]. 


A small transverse bar of timber, generally 
with two portions of the lower surface hol- 
lowed so as to rest on the necks of two oxen, 
used to draw a cart or a plow (Num. xix. 2) ; 
see illustration, PLow. Two oxen thus held 
together were also called a yoke (1 Kin. xix. 
19), and so, figuratively, was any burden im- 
posed on one asa token and means of sub- 
jection (xii. 4; Mat. xi. 30; Acts xv. 10). 


L. 


Za-a-na/‘im. See ZAANANNIM. 


Za’a-nan [place of flocks]. 
A town (Mic. i. 11), perhaps the same as 
Zenan. 


Za-a-nan’nim, in A. V. once Zaanaim 
(Judg. iv. 11), the Hebrew text being pre- 
ferred to the traditional reading [departures]. 

A frontier town of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33), 
near Kedesh (Judg. iv. 11). Conder follows 
Septuagint which has Besemiin, having made 
one word of ‘“‘in Zaanannim’’ (so Josh. xix. 
33, R. V. margin), and he believes it to have 
probably been near Bessiim, on the table-land 
west of the sea of Galilee. 


A son of Ezer the Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 27; 
1 Chron. i. 42). 


Za’bad [he hath given or endowed]. 

1. A descendant of Ephraim, family of 
Shuthelah (1 Chron. vii. 21). 

2. A man of Judah, family of Hezron, 
house of Jerahmeel, descended through She- 
shan, and a great-grandson of Ahlai (1 Chron. 
li, 31, 34-37). Possibly he was David’s mighty 
man of this name (xi. 41). 

3. Corrupt form of Jozacar (2 Chron, xxiv. 
26); see JOZACAR 

4, 5,6. Three Hebrews, each of whom was 
induced by Ezra to put away his foreign wife 
(Ezra x. 27, 33, 43). 

Zab-a-de’ans, in A. V. Zabadeans. 

An Arabian tribe which dwelt between the 
river Eleutherus, Hamath, and Damascus 
(1 Mac. xii, 30-32; cp. 25), and hence prob- 
ably occupied that part of the Anti-Lebanon 
mountains where the villages of Zebedani 
and Zebad are situated, on the route from 


i Ba‘al-bek to Damascus. 


Zab’bai [humming]. 

A son of Bebai. He was induced by Ezra 
to put away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 28). 
He was the father of a certain Baruch (Neh. 
iii. 20). 


Zabbud 
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Zab’bud [endowed]. 

Head of a family among the sons of Bigvai, 
who accompanied Ezra from Babylon (Ezra 
Vili. 14). 

Zab’di [gift of (Jehovah)]. 

1. A man of Judah, family of Zerah, and 
founder of a house (Josh. vil. 1). Called in 
1 Chron ii. 6 Zimri. For the confusion of b 
and m, d and r, see BETH, DALETH. 

2. A Benjamite (1 Chron. viii. 19). 

3. A Shiphmite, David’s officer over the 
increase of the vineyards for the wine cellars 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 27) 

4. A Levite, son of Asaph (Neh. xi. 17); 
see ZICHRI d. 


Zab/di-el [gift of God]. 

1. Father of Jashobeam (1 Chron. xxvii. 2). 

2. Son of Haggedolim (Neh. xi. 14), or one 
of the great men (A. V. and margin of R. V.). 

3 An Arabian prince who treacherously 
decapitated Alexander Balas and sent the 
head to Ptolemy Philometor (1 Mac xi. 17; 
Antiq xiii. 4,8) He1is probably the person 
referred to by Diodorus Siculus as Duocles, 
ruler of Abze, to whose care Alexander com- 
mitted his infant son, and while sojourn- 
ing with whom Alexander was murdered by 
two of his own officers 


Za’bud [given, endowed] 

Son of Nathan and chief minister 1n Solo- 
mon’s reign (1 Kin. iv. 5, R. V. margin). 

Zab/u-lon. See ZERULUN. 


Zac’cai [pure, innocent]. 

Founder of a family, members of which 
returned with Zerubbabel from the captivity 
(Ezra 11.9; Neh. vii. 14). 


Zac-che’us [Greek from Hebrew Zakkay, 
pure]. 

A wealthy man of Jericho who farmed the 
revenue for the Roman government. He be- 
came a disciple of Christ (Luke xix. 1-10). 


Zac’cur, in A V. once Zacchur (1 Chron. 
iv. 26) [mindful]. 

1. A Reubenite (Num. xiii. 4). 

2. A Simeonite, descended through Mishma 
(1 Chron iv. 26). 

3 A Merarite Levite, a son of Jaaziah (1 
Chron xxiv. 27). 

4, A Gershonite Levite, a son of Asaph, 
and head of a course of musicians in David’s 
reign (1 Chron. xxv. 2, 10; Neh. xii. 35). 
See ZICHRI 5 

5. A son of Imri, who helped to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 2). 

6 ease who sealed the covenant (Neh. 
x. 12). 

7. Son of Mattaniah and father of Hanan 
(Neh. xiii. 13). 


Zach-a-ri’as, in R V. twice Zachariah 
(Mat. xxiii. 35: Luke xi. 51) [Greek form 
of the Hebrew Zkaryah, Jehovah hath re- 
membered } 

e ‘aia of the captain Joseph (1 Mac. 
v. 18). 


2. Father of John the Baptist. He was 
a priest of the course of Abijah (Luke i. 
5); see ABIJAH. He and his wife were godly 
people, and she was related to Mary of 
Nazareth (6, 36). Their home was in the 
hill country of Judzea (39, 40.) It was 
customary to allot to the members of the 
course on duty at the sanctuary the several 
parts to be performed in the daily min- 
istrations. When Zacharias’ course assem- 
bled at Jerusalem the lot fell to him to burn 
incense; and while he was discharging this 
service at the hour of prayer, an angel ap- 
peared to him and announced that his sup- 
plication was heard. His old prayer for 
a son, although long abandoned as denied 
by God (18), and the prayer which he con- 
tinually offered for the advent of the Mes- 
siah (68-75), were heard; and he was told 
that his wife should bear a son who should 
go before the face of the Lord to make ready 
for the Lord a people prepared for him (13- 
17). Zacharias questioned the promise on 
account of the advanced age of himself and 
his wife, and asked fora sign Thesign was 
granted in the formofa punishment. Zach- 
arias was smitten with dumbness until the 
promise was fulfilled (18-22; 62-64). When 
the child was born, not only was the tongue 
of Zacharias released from its speechlessness, 
but he himself was filled with the Spint and 
prophesied in words of thanksgiving and 
praise (67-79). 

3 A righteous man who was murdered in 
the court of the temple, between the sanctu- 
ary and the house (Mat. xxii. 35, Luke xi. 
51); see ZECHARIAH 11. 


Za’cher. See ZECHARIAH 1. 


Za’dok [just, righteous]. 

1. A descendant of Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron (1 Chron. xxiv. 3). He was the son 
of Ahitub (2 Sam viii. 17) He was doubt- 
less the young man, mighty of valor, who 
went with the chief men of the tribes of Is- 
rael to David at Hebron to turn the kingdom 
of Saul unto him (1 Chron. xii. 27, 28). 
Early in David’s reign he was joint high 
priest with Abiathar (2 Sam. viii. 17). Dur- 
ing the rebellion of Absalom the two col- 
leagues joined in David’s flight from Jerusa- 
lem, carrying with them the ark, but the 
king desired them to return to the capital, 
and there await the issue of the contest (xv. 
24-29). After the death of Absalom, a mes- 
sage, on which they acted, was sent by David 
to Zadok and Abiathar, requesting them to 
suggest to the people that the king should be 
called back (xix. 11). When, in David’s old 
age, Adonijah plotted to usurp the throne, 
Zadok remained faithful, while his colleague 
Abiathar went with the usurper (1 Kin. i. 7, 8). 
When the plot was discovered to David,, 
Zadok, with Nathan the prophet, received 
instructions immediately to anoint Solomon 
king (32-45). Abiathar was deposed from 
the priesthood, and Zadok was the sole occu- 


Zaham 
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pant of the high office till his death, during 
the reign of the new monarch (11. 26, 27 ; cp. 
iv. 4). The office of the high priest was thus 
restored to the line of Eleazar; see Hicu 
PRIEST. 

2. A priest in the line of high priests, 
father of Shallum (1 Chron. vi. 12). He was 
descended from the second Ahitub (ibid. ; 
Ezra vi. 2) through the second Meraioth (1 
Chron. 1x. 11; Neh. xi. 11). 

3. Father of Jerusha, king Uzziah’s mother 
(2 Kin. xv. 33). 

4. A son of Baana. He repaired part of 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 11. 4), and was 
perhaps the person of the name who sealed 
the covenant (x. 21). 

5. A priest, son of Immer. He repaired 
the city wall opposite to his house (Neb ni. 
29), and was perhaps the scribe who was made 
a treasurer (xii. 13) 

Za’ham [loathing]. 

A son of Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 19). 


Za’in, in A.R V. Zayin. 

The seventh letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
English Z, which had the same origin, repre- 
sents it 1n Hebrew names in the English 
version. It heads the seventh section of Ps. 
Cx1x in several versions, because each verse 
of the section begins with this letter 

For possibility of confusing it with other 
letters, see VAU 

Zair [little] 

A place in or near Edom, where king 
Joram, of Judah, encamped before making 
a night attack on the Edomites (2 Kin. vin. 
21; cp. the different text in 2 Chron xxi 9), 
Conder proposes Zuwéra, a double town 
near the Dead Sea, on the road from the 
southern end of the sea to Hebron. 

Za‘laph [fracture]. 

Father of a certain Hanun (Neh. iii 30). 

Zal’mon, in A. V. once Salmon (Ps. )xviii. 
14) [shady]. 

1 An Ahohite, one of David’s mighty men 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 28). Also called Ilai (1 Chron. 
xi. 29). 

2. A wooded mountain near Shechem 
(Judg. ix. 48; cp. Ps. lxvui. 14). 


Zal-mo’nah [shady]. 

An encampment of the Israelites (Num. 
XXXlll. 41, 42), either west or east of Edom. 

Zal-mun/’na [perhaps, shelter is denied]. 

One of the two kings of Midian slain by 
Gideon (Judg. viii. 4-28; Ps. lxxxiii. 11). 

Zam’bri. See Zimrr 2, 


Zam-zum’mim, in A. V. Zamzummims 
[murmurers, makers of noise] 
_ A tribe of Rephaim, who in ancient times 
inhabited the region east of the Jordan, 
afterwards occupied by the Ammonites (Deut. 
li 20); probably the same as the Zuzim. 

Za-no’ah [foul water]. 

1. A town in the lowland of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 34). It was inhabited after the captivity 


(Neh. xi. 30), and seems to have been the 
Zanoah whose inhabitants restored the val- 
ley gate of Jerusalem (ili. 13). Robinson 
plausibly identified it with Z4anfia, nearly 3 
mules southeast by south of Beth-shemesh. 

2 A town in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 56; and probably 1 Chron. iv. 18). 
Zanita about 124 miles southwest by south of 
Hebron, 24 south of Shuweikeh, and 5 south- 
west by west of es-Semua, is scarcely the 
site ; for it belongs to the group of Josh. xv. 
48-51 rather than to that of 55-57. 


Zaph’e-nath-pa-ne’ah, in A. V. Zaph- 
nath-paaneah [God speaks, he lives (Stein- 
dorff)] From the sound of the name, the 
Jews guessed that the name meant revealer 
of secrets (Targum Onkelos, Antiq. ii 6, 1). 

The name given by Pharaoh to Joseph 
after he had interpreted the king’s dreams 
(Gen. xli. 45). 


Za’phon [concealment, north]. 

A town of the Gadites in the Jordan val- 
ley (Josh xin. 27; cp. Judg. xii. 1, R V. 
margin). The Talmud callsit ‘Amatho. If 
this 1s correct, 1t is Amathus (Antiq xi. 13, 
5; xiv 5, 4), and its site 1s Tell Ammete, in 
the Jordan valley, east of the river and 8 miles 
north by east of the mouth of the Jabbok 


Za’ra and Zarah. See ZERAH. 
Za’re-ah. See ZORAH. 
Za’re-ath-ite. See ZORATHITE. 
za’red. See ZERED. 


Zar’e-phath, in A. V of N. T. Sarepta 
(Luke iv 26) [perhaps, smelting furnace] 

A town belonging to Sidon (1 Kin xvn. 9; 
Luke iv. 26; Antiq. vi. 13, 2). Thither 
Elijah repaired when the brook Cherith dned 
up. Trusting his word, spoken in the name 
of Jehovah, a widowed woman of Zarephath 
gave the prophet a home while the famine 
lasted. Asa reward of her faith her oil and 
meal failed not, and her boy was brought 
back to hfe(1 Kin. xvii. 8-24). It is the 
predicted limit in one direction of the 
Israclites (Ohad 20). The name still lingers 
in the form of Surafend, a large village on a 
hill near the sea, 14 miles north of Tyre, 
and 8 south of Sidon. The ancient city 
was, however, on the shore, where consider- 
able ruins, extending for a mile or more, 
point out the old site. 


Zar’e-than, in A. V. Zaretan (Josh. iii 16), 
and Zartanah (1 Kin. iv. 12), and Zarthan 
(1 Kain. vii. 46). 

A village beneath Jezreel and near the 
towns of Beth-shean and Adam (Josh. iii. 16; 
1 Kin iv. 12). In the marly soil between it 
and Succoth the bronze work for Solomon’s 
temple was cast (1 Kin. vii. 46). The name 
is probably another form of Zeredah (q. v.). 
The site has not been identified, the name 
not corresponding with Kurn Sartabeh, a 
peak southwest of the ford Damieh. 


Za-reth-sha’har. See ZERETH-SHAHAR. 


Es 


Zar’hite, in R. V. Zerahite. 

A person belonging to the family of 
Zerah. There was a family of this name in 
the tribe of Simeon and another in Judah 
(Num. xxvi. 13, 20; Josh. vii. 17; cp. 1; 1 
Chron. xxvii. 1, 13). 


Zar’ta-nah. See ZARETHAN. 
zar’than. See ZARETHAN. 


zat’tu, in A. V. once Zatthu (Neh. x. 14). 

Founder of a family, members of which 
returned from the captivity (Ezra ii 8; Neh 
vii 13). Some of them married foreign 
wives, but were induced to put them away 
( Ezra x. 27) The representative of the 
family sealed the covenant (Neh. x. 14), 

Za’van. See ZAAVAN. 

Za’yin. See ZAIN. 

Za’/za [movement, abundance]. 


A man of Judah, family of Hezron, house 
of Jerahmeel (1 Chron. 14. 33). 


Zeal’ot, in A. V. Zelotes [zealous one]; 
Greek equivalent of Canansan (q. v.). 

A member of a Jewish patriotic party 
(War iv. 3, 9; vii. 8,1). Simon the apostle 
was distinguished from Simon Peter and 
others by this epithet (Luke vi 15; Acts i. 
13). The party was started into being by 
Judas the Galil#an in the time of Cyrenius 
to resist Roman aggression. Its increasing 
fanaticism contributed to provoke the Roman 
war. Ultimately it degenerated into a body 
of mere-assassins, called Sicarii (Antiq. xvni. 
1, land 6; War ii. 8, 1; 17, 8; iv. 3, 9 seq ). 


Zeb-a-di’ah [Jehovah hath given or en- 
dowed]. 

1. A Benjamite, of the house of Beriah (1 
Chron. viii. 15, 16) 

2. A Benjamite, descended from Elpaal (1 
Chron. viii. 17, 18). 

3. A son of Jeroham of Gedor. 
David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii. 7). 
4. Son of Asahel, Joab’s brother (1 Chron. 

xXXvii. 7). 

5. A Korhite Levite, a son of Meshelemiah, 
in David's reign (1 Chron. xxv. 1, 2). 

6. One of the Levites sent forth by Jeho- 
shaphat to Lee! the law (2 Chron. xvii. 8). 

- A prince of Judah, who was the chief 
judicial functionary for civil cases in tlie 
court which J ehoshaphat established at Jeru- 
salem (2 Chron. xix. 11) 

8. A descendant of Shephatiah He was 
one of those who accompanied Ezra from 
Babylon (Ezra viii. 8). 

9. A priest of the house of Immer. He 
was induced by Ezra to put away his foreign 
wife (Ezra x. 20). 


Ze’bah (slaughter, sacrifice]. 

One of the two kings of Midian pursued 
and slain by Gideon (Judg. viii. 4-28: Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 11). 

Ze-ba‘im. See POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM. 


Zeb’e-dee (Greek form of Hebrew Z*bad- 
yah, Jehovah hath endowed]. 


He joined 
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“ar’nite, ink. V.zerakite. .—«-—«i|s‘The husband of Salome (q. v.), and father 
of James and John. Like his sons, he was a 
fisherman on the sea of Galilee (Mat. iv. 21, 
22), and was a man of some substance, for he 
had hired servants (Mark 1. 19, 20). He 
raised no obstacle to his sons following Jesus. 


Ze-bi’dah, in A. V. Zebudah, the tradi- 
tional pronunciation [given, bestowed]. 

A daughter of Pedaiah of Rumah, and 
mother of king Jeboiakim (2 Kin. xxiii. 36). 

Ze-bi’na [acquired]. 

A descendant of Nebo. He was induced 
by Ezra to put away his foreign wife (Ezra 
x. 43). 


Ze-boi’/im and Zeboim, I. [gazelles}. In 
Hebrew text and R. V. the first form is used 
in the Pentateuch, the second in Hosea. 

One of the five cities of the plain (Gen. x. 
19). Its king was defeated by Chedorlaomer 
(xiv. 2, 8,10). It was destroyed with the 
other cities of the plain by fire from heaven 
(xix. 17-29; Deut. xxix. 23; Hosea x1. 8). 


Ze-bo’im, II. [hyenas]. 

1A valley in the territory of Benjamin, 
between Michmash and the wilderness on 
the east (1 Sam. xiii. 16-18). A cliff just 
above the Jordan plain, near Jericho, 1s 
called Shukh ed-Duba, lair of the hyena, 
and perhaps indicates the locality. 

2 A town occupied by Benjamites after 
the captivity (Neh. xi. 34). It is evidently 
to be sought in the hills bordering the plain 
of Sharon, near Lydda. 


ze-bu’dah. See ZEBIDAH. 


Ze’bul [habitation] 

The governor of the-city of Shechem in 
the time of Abimelech, to whom he showed 
unswerving fidelity (Judg 1x, 28, 36-39) 


Zeb’u-lon-ite. See ZEBULUNITE 


Zeb’u-lun, in A. V. of N. T. Zabulon 
{habitation, dwelling] 

1. The tenth son of Jacob, and the sixth 
by Leah (Gen. xxx 19, 20). He went down 
with his father into Egypt (Ex i 3) He 
had three sons: Sered, Elon, and Jahleel 
(Gen. xlvi 14). Jacob, in his farewell ad- 
dress, blessing his sons, pictured Zebulun as 
dwelling at the haven of the sea, being a 
haven of ships, and having his border on 
Zidon (xlix. 13). This picture was real- 
ized in its essentials, but not 10 its details. 
Zebulun was allotted territory in the vicinity 
of the sea, and enjoyed the markets of the 
towns on the coast; but it was itself sepa- 
rated from the sea of Galilee by Naphtali 
and Issachar, and from the Mediterranean 
Sea and the ‘aty of Zidon by the tribe of 
Asher. This lack of agreement between the 
picture drawn in Jacob's address and the 
actual state of the tribe in Palestine 1s a 
strong argument that the address was not 
composed after the settlement of the tribes, 
but is genuine. 

2. The tribe of which Zebulun was the 


Zebulun 


progenitor. From his three sons sprang the 
great families into which the tribe was di- 
vided (Num. xxvi. 26, 27). The prince of 
the tribe early in the wilderness wanderings 
was Eliab, son of Helon (i. 9; x. 16), and at 
a later period Elizaphan, son of Parnach, 
was a prince (xxxiv. 25). The spy from 
the tribe was Gaddiel, son of Sodi (xiii. 10). 
At the first census it contained 57,400 fight- 
ing men (i. 30, 31); at the second 60,500 
{xxv1 27) It was one of the six tribes the 
Tepresentatives of which stood on mount 
Ebal to pronounce curses on transgressors 
(Deut xxvu. 13; cp. Josh. vii. 32-35). 
Moses before his departure, associating the 
two brothers, later sons of Leah, and with 
the prophecy of Jacob in mind, thus 1n- 
dicated their future history: ‘‘ Rejoice, Zebu- 
lun, in thy going out; and, Issachar, in thy 
tents. They shall call the peoples unto the 
mountain; there they shall offer sacrifices 
of righteousness: for they shall suck the 
abundance of the seas, and the hidden treas- 
ures of the sand ”’ (Deut xxxu1. 18, 19, R. V.). 
In the mountain of Jehovah’s inheritance 
(Ex. xv. 17), where he will establish his chosen 
people, Zebulun and Issachar will bring 
rich offerings to their bountiful Benefactor. 
After the conquest of Canaan, Zebulun was 
allotted territory in the northern part of the 
country. It lay north of Issachar, east of 
Asher, and south and west of Naphtali 
(Josh. x1x. 27, 34). Its southern boundary 
ran by Daberath on the western foot of 
mount Tabor, passed Chisloth-tabor, and 
after skirting the plain of Esdraelon and 
then crossing it reached the brook that is 
before Jokneam (11, 12), probably the wady 
el-Milh, a southern tributary of the Kishon. 
Its eastern boundary went to Gath-hepher, 
which Was probably 3 miles north by east of 
Nazareth, and on to Rimmon, 6 miles almost 
due north of Nazareth (13, R V.) At the. 
northwestern corner of the territory was the 
valley of Iphtah-el (14), probably about 9 
miles north by west of Nazareth, and leaving 
the fertile plain of el-Buttauf within the 
bounds of Zebulun. Since Bethlehem, 7 
miles west-northwest of Nazareth, belonged 
to Zebulun (15), the western boundary was 
doubtless in part the wady el-Khalladiyeh. 
The region possessed by Zebulun was fer- 
tile It embraced a part of the mountainous 
country of lower Galilee and the north- 
western corner of the plain of Esdraelon. 
The Zebulunites constituted an important 
part of Barak’s force in the fight with Sisera 
(Judg. iv. 6-10; v. 14, 18), and of Gideon’s 
army 1n the war with Midian (vi. 35). Deb- 
orah sang that there were in the tribe they 
that handle the marshal’s staff, or the staff 
of the scribe (v. 14, R. V. text and margin), 
meaning the scribes who gathered and mus- 
tered the army (2 Kin. xxv. 19). The judge 
Elon was a member of the tribe, exercised his 
office, died, and was buried at Aijalon, within 
its territory (Judg. xii. 12). Fifty thousand 
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warriors of the tribe, with skillful and faith- 
ful commanders, went with the other tribes 
to Hebron to make David king (1 Chron. xii. 
33, 40). Ishmaiah was the ruler of the 
Zebulunites in David’s reign (xxvii. 19). 
The tribe with the rest of Galilee suffered 
severely during the Assyrian wars, but 
Isaiah prophesied that 1t would obtain com- 
pensatory blessings in Messianic times (Is. 
ix 1,2; Mat.iv. 12-16) Some men of the 
tribe accepted Hezekiah’s invitation to come 
to Jerusalem for his great passover (2 Chron. 
xxx. 10, 11, 18). Ezekiel, of course, assigns 
a gate for the Zebulunites in the Jerusalem 
which he desenbes (Ezek. xlviii. 33), and of 
the tribe there were sealed in the apocalyptic 
vision the normal number 12,000 (Rev. vii. 8). 


Zeb’u-lun-ite, in A. V. in Judges Zebu- 
lonite. 

One belonging to the tribe of Zebulun, or 
resident within its territory (Num. xxv1 27; 
Judg. xii. 11, 12). 


Zech-a-ri’ah, in A. V. four times Zacha- 
Yiah (2 Kin. xiv. 29; xv 8, 11; xvi. 2) 
[Jehovah hath remembered]. 

1. A Benjamite of the family of Jeiel of 
Gibeon (1 Chron. ix 37); called mm 1 Chron. 
vill. 31 Zecher (in A V. Zacher) If the 
traditional vocalization is correct, Zecher 1s 
a@ synonymous name meaning memory. Per- 
haps, however, it was an abbreviation of 
Zechariah, as Ahaz 1s of Ahaziah, and was 
pronounced Zachar, meaning he ‘hath re- 
membered. 

2 A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Izhar, descended through Ebiasaph. He was 
the eldest son of Meshelemiah. He was 
porter of the door of the tent of meeting in 
David’s reign (1 Chron. ix. 21, 22; xxv. 2). 
He was a discreet counselor (14). 

3. A Levite of the second degree who played 
a psaltery in the procession that escorted the 
ark to Jerusalem, and afterwards was per- 
manently employed in the tabernacle which 
David pitched for the ark (1 Chron. xv. 18. 
20; xv1. 5). Itisdoubtful whether the word 
doorkeepers (xv. 18) is intended to include 
him 


4, A priest who blew a trumpet when the 
ark was brought up from the house of Obed- 
edom (1 Chron. xv. 24) 

5. A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Uzziel. He wasa son of Isshiah and lived in 
the reign of David (1 Chron. xxiv. 25). 

6. A Levite, family of Merari, and fourth 
son of Hosah. He was one of the doorkeep- 
ers in David’s reign (1 Chron. xxvi. 11). 

7. A Manassite of Gilead and father of 
Iddo, who lived in David’s reign (1 Chron. 
XXVii. 21). 

8. A Levite, of the sons of Asaph, and 
hence of the family of Gershom (2 Chron. 
xx. 14). 

9. One of the princes whom Jehoshaphat 
sent teach the people of Judah (2 Chron. 
XVii. 7). 


Zectaria. 


10. Fourth son of king Jehoshaphat (2 
Chron. xxi. 2). 

11. Son of Jehoiada. the high priest, and a 
righteous man like his father. He lived in 
the reign of king Joash of Judah The Spinit 
of God came upon him and he remonstrated 
with the people on their apostasy from 
Jehovah which ensued on the death of Je- 
hoiada. At the instance of the king he 
was stoned to death in the court of the 
temple (2 Chron xxiv. 20-22) It is com- 
monly believed that he is referred to by 
our Lord when speaking of the righteous 
blood shed on earth, from the blood of 
Abel unto the blood of Zechariah, who per- 
ished between the altar and the sanctuary 
(Luke x1.51) Zechanah, son of Jehoiada, 1s 
the only person mentioned in Scripture as 
being thus slain; his violent death was mem- 
orable and was familiar to succeeding genera- 
tions; and he is the last of the righteous 
men wickedly slain, as Abel was the first, 
who are mentioned in the: Hebrew Scriptures, 
Chronicles being the last book in the Hebrew 
Bible He1s called the son of Barachiah in 
the parallel passage (Mat xx. 35,in A V. 
Barachias), which naturally identifies him 
with the well-known prophet who lived after 
the exile. But this explanatory clause in 
Matthew is not improbably a gloss which was 
written on the margin by a reader and after- 
wards crept into the text. 

12, A man who had understanding in the 
vision of God, and gave wise counsel to king 
Uzziah, which for a time he followed (2 
Chron. xxvi. 5) 

13. A king of Israel and last ruler of the 
dynasty of Jehu He came to the throne of 
Samaria in the thirty-eighth year of Azariah, 
king of Judah, and reigned s1x months, about 
749 B c. He was the son of Jeroboam II, 
and was murdered by Shallum, who suc- 
ceeded him as king (2 Kin. xiv. 29; xv. 
8-12). By his occupancy of the throne the 
prediction was fulfilled that the fourth gen- 
(x 30). of Jehu’s sons should sit on the throne 

x. 30). 
14, A Reubenite chief (1 Chron. v 7). 

15. Son of Jeberechiah He was a witness 
that Isaiah wrote certain enigmatical words 
about a year before their meaning was ex- 
plained by a prophecy (Is vui. 2). 

16. Maternal grandfather of Hezekiah (2 
Kin. xviii 2). 

17. A Levite descended from Asaph. He 
took part in the cleansing of the temple dur- 
ing the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix. 13). 

18. A Kohathite Levite, overseer of the 
workmen employed to repair the temple in 
Josiah’s reign (2 Chron xxxiv 12). 

19. A ruler of the house of God in Josiah’s 
ra and doubtless a priest (2 Chron. xxxv. 


2. Aman of Judah, family of Shelah (Neh. 
Xi. 2). 


rer A man of Judah, family of Perez (Neh. 
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22. A priest descended from Pashhur of the 
house of Malchijah (Neh. xi. 12). 

23. A descendant of Parosh. He returned 
from Babylon with a party along with Ezra 
(Ezra vui. 3). 

24. A son of Bebai who did likewise (Ezra 
viii. 11.) 

25. One of the chief men whom Ezra sent 
tosecure Levites and Nethinim to accompany 
the returning exiles (Ezra vui. 16). 

26. One of the men, probably priests, who 
stood beside Ezra at the public reading of the 
law (Neh. vu. 4). 

27. A son of Elam, induced by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra x. 26). 

28. A Levite, son of Jonathan, and a de- 
scendant of Asaph. He led a division of 
Levitical musicians at the dedication of the 
rebuilt wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 35, 36). 

29. A priest who blew a trumpet at the 
dedication of the rebuilt wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. xii. 41), 

30 A priest, head of the father’s house of 
Iddo 1n the days of the high priest Joiakim 
(Neh. xii. 16). See the following. 

31. A prophet, son of Berechiah, and grand- 
son of Iddo (Zech. 1 1). His first recorded 
prophecy was delivered in the second year of 
Darius Hystaspis, 520 B. c. (ibid , Ezra iv. 24 
with v. 1.). He was a contemporary of 
Zerubbabel the governor, Jeshua the high 
priest, and Haggai the prophet (Zech ii. 1; 
iv. 6; vi 11, Ezra v. 1, 2), and united with 
Haggai in exhorting the leaders of the Jew- 
ish colony to resume work on the house of 

It scarcely admits of question that he 
was born in Babylonia, for the exiles had 
been vack in Palestine eighteen years only 
and Zechanah hardly began to prophesy be- 
fore he was eighteen Not improbably 
Zechariah belonged to the tribe of Levi, and, 
like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, was a priest as 
well as a prophet, for, according to Nehe- 
miah (Neh. xii 1, 4, '7) Iddo was head of a 
priestly family and one who returned from 
Babylonia with Zerubbabel ; and a descend- 
ant of his, Zechariah by name, was head of the 
priestly house of Iddo dumng the high-priest- 
hood of Joiakim, son of Jeshua (10, 12, 16). 
It is true that the lineage, which is involved 
in Nehemiah’s statements, may be quite dis- 
tinct from the genealogy of the prophet, 
although it contains the same names in the 
same order, but the theory which identi- 
fies the two has not a httle confirmation. 
1. Since Iddo had attained to the head- 
ship of a priestly family, he is rightly judged 
to have been an elderly man in the year of 
the return, 538 8.c. His descendant, Zech- 
ariah, attained to the same position in the 
next generation, which would naturally in- 
involve his being of such an age in 520 B. c., 
that he could he called a young man. The 
prophet Zechariah is called a young man 
(though by an angel it is true), in the year 
520 B. c. (Zech. ii 4). 2. Assuming that the 
prophet's father Berechiah was the son of the 
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priest Iddo and died prior to 520, without at- 
taining to the headship of the family, then 
the prophet Zechariah was left next in the 
line of succession, and this would lead Ezra 
to call him the son of Iddo, naming him both 
as descendant and successor of Iddo. But 
even if Berechiah were alive, his name 
might be omitted; for it was only neces- 
sary to name the father’s house to which 
a man belonged. in order to locate him 
among the tribes and families of Israel. 
The assumption of Berechiah’s death would 
also account for the fact that in the genera- 
tion after the return, Zechariah was head of 
the father’s house. 3. The theory that the 
prophet Zechariah was a priest accounts for 
his familiarity with priestly functions and 
ideas (111. ; iv.). 

Another view is that favored by Kimchi. 
According to him, the term prophet ini 1 
and 7 refers to Iddo (for position of the title, 
cp. Ezra vii. 5), and the latter 1s the seer who 
prophesied in the reign of Rehoboam (2 
Chron. xii. 15; xi. 22). The theory is im- 
probable, but it is not to be rejected because 
four centuries intervened between the seer 
Iddo and the prophet Zechariah. 

The book of Zechariah is the eleventh of 
the minor prophets. It may be divided as 
follows: 

I. Introduction to the book and a series 
of eight visions. The introduction (i 1-6) 
strikes the keynote, not to these visions 
only, but to the whole book. Learn the les- 
son of the past: ‘‘ Return unto me and I 
will return unto you”? Vision 1: the drove 
of horses (7-17), fleet, tireless messengers. 
By this picture it is shown that God is watch- 
ing the events of earth; there Is no sign of 
relief for God’s people or of the punishment 
of their oppressors; the nations are at rest. 
Yet God 1s jealous for Zion and sore dis- 


pleased with 1ts oppressors; therefore, he is. 


returned to Jerusalem with mercies; his 
house and his city shall be built, the land 
shall greatly prosper. The first vision 1s 1n- 
troductory to the seven that follow. Vision 
2: the four horns and the four smiths (18- 
21). The vision means that for each of the 
horns, 2. e nations that scattered Judah, de- 
struction is appointed. Vision 3: the man 
with a measuring line (ii). The comfort- 
able message of the first vision is unfolded, 
namely, the rebuilding of the city. The 
idea is expanded, however. Jerusalem shall 
not be measured, as cities usually are, by the 
extent of its walls; for, enjoying unbounded 
prosperity, it shall spread abroad without 
walls It will not be insecure, however; Je- 
hovah will be a wall of fire about it. Vision 
4: Joshua, the high priest (ii.). The priest- 
hood, although human and defiled, a brand 
consuming in the fire of God’s wrath, is by 
grace plucked forth, cleansed, and, on condi- 
tion of obedience, promised continuance. 
Then the fact is emphasized that the priests 
are types of the Messiah, and by a symbolical 
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action it is declared that God has a purpose 
which he will accomplish ; the one typified 
will be raised up. Vision 5: the golden can- 
dlestick and the two olive trees (iv.). It 
seems as though the light of the church 
burning feebly after the exile must needs go 
out; not so, God has provided an abundant, 
unfailing, self-furnishing supply of oil. V1- 
sion 6. the flying roll (v. 1-4). God has pro- 
nounced a curse for the destruction of wick- 
edness. Vision 7: the departing ephab (5- 
11). This is the sequel of the sixth vision. 
Wickedness, personified as a woman and im- 
prisoned, is removed from the land. Vision 
8: the four chariots issuing from the pres- 
ence of the Lord of all the earth (vi. 1-8). 
The four chariots are declared to represent 
the four winds, which commonly denote the 
unseen power of God; and the vision is a 
promise that the entire plan outlined in the 
preceding series will be executed by the Lord 
of all] the earth. 

II. Symbolic action : crowning of the high 
priest (v1. 9-15). This procedure is expressly 
declared to belong to the future and to relate 
to the well-known Branch who was the ex- 
pected king of David’s line. 

III. Deputation from Bethel to inquire 
whether the fasts shall still be kept, now that 
the disasters which they commemorated have 
been in part retrieved, and the prophet’s four 
answers (vii.; viii). 1. Fasts terminate on 
the faster ; they do not affect God ; obedience 
is the one thing God requires (vii 4-7). 2. 
Justice and truth are the will of God, which 1s 
to be obeyed. Thedesolation of the land and 
dispersion of the people were not a calamity to 
be bewailed; they were a punishment for 
disobedience and intended to work reform 
(8-14). 3. God returns to Zion in jealousy, 
and will secure truth and holiness (vui. 1-17). 
4. The fasts will become festivals (18-23). 

IV. Burdens naturally follow the visions 
which revealed God’s purpose to destroy the 
oppressors of Judah and bring many nations 
into the kingdom. Burden 1: Jehovah’s 
overthrow of the enemies of God’s kingdom. 
Punishments are impending which shall 
bring the surrounding nations low. A rem- 
nant of Philistia, however, shall be incor- 
porated in God’s kingdom; and Jerusalem 
shall be safe amid the widespread desolation, 
for God shall encamp about Judah and Ju- 
dah’s king shall come (ix.). Episode: ex- 
hortation to look to the Lord for promised 
blessings ; and not to idols and soothsayers, 
who only cause the flock to err (x. 1, 2). Re- 
sumption of the prophecy. The Lord, how- 
ever, as already said, hath visited his flock, 
and because of his wrath will make it as his 
goodly horse in battle, free Judah from all 
oppressors, gather both Judah and Ephraim, 
and make Ephraim joyful in his former hab- 
itation (3-12). These promised blessings, 
however, will not be enjoyed for some time 
to come. Desolation to the land! is the 
prophet’s cry (xi. 1-3). The reason for this 
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desolation is explained by the parable of the 
rejected shepherd (4-17) : because of the con- 
tinued rejection of God’s nghteous govern- 
ment, the covenant with the nations 1s 
broken, and Israel is open to desolation ; be- 
cause of the same sin, the unity of Judah 
and Ephraim remains unaccomplished, and 
weakness, discord, and desolation result. 
Burden 2: the conflict and final triumph of 
the kingdom of God. The nations of the 
earth are arrayed against Jerusalem and Ju- 
dah, which at the time of the prophet Zech- 
ariah were coextensive with the visible 
church of Jehovah; but Jehovah makes it a 
cup of reeling and a burdensome stone to the 
nations, smiting the enemy with madness, 
and revealing the fact that the citizens of 
Zion are strong in the Lord (xii. 1-8). The 
preparation of Jerusalem (9-xiv. 5): God 
will prepare Jerusalem, first, by gracious 
spiritual change wrought by God (xii. 10- 
xuii. 6); second, by purifying chastisement 
{7-xiv. 5"). The final triumph (5°-21). The 
Lord shall come; it shall be a time of dark- 
ness and judgment, both for the church and 
the nations; but at a time appointed of 
God, at eventide there shall be light. The 
church shall flourish, and a remnant of the 
nations shall go up from year to year to wor- 
ship Jehovah, the king. Then shall the idea 
of the kingdom of God be realized, the 
church shall be holy. 

The first to hint that the book of Zechariah 
did not proceed in its entirety from the pen 
of the prophet whose name it bears was 
Joseph Mede, of Christ Church college, Cam- 
bridge, in 1653 He argued that chapters ix. 
to xi. were written by Jeremiah, because 
Matthew in quoting Zechariah xi. 13 re- 
fers it to Jeremiah (Mat. xxvii. 9). This 
argument has no longer weight in the esti- 
mation of critics. Some would say that the 
mention of Jeremiah isan error by Matthew, 
while others believe that it is probably an 
early corruption of Matthew’s text. It has 
even been suggested that since the Hebrews 
in their arrangement of the Scriptures at 
one time began the latter prophets with 
Jeremiah, observing the sequence Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Isaiah, instead of the present order, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel (see CANON), this 
prophetic section was sometimes referred to 
as Jeremiah, just as The Psalms and The 
Proverbs are referred to as the Psalms of 
David and the Proverbs of Solomon, al- 
though David was not the sole author of The 
Psalms nor Solomon of The Proverbs Since 
Mede’s day many critics have held that in the 
present book of Zechariah there are the writ- 
ings of two, three, or more prophets. The 
principal views are: 1. Chaptersix to xi. were 
wnitten shortly before the fall of Samaria in 
722 B. C., and chapters xii to xiv. shortly be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem in 587 B. c. 
2. Chapters ix. to xiv. were written in the 
late Persian period more than a century and 
a half after the death of Zechariah, or in the 
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Maccabeean period. 3. Chapters ix. to xiv., as 
well as chapters i. to vii, proceeded from 
Zechariah. The debate, 1t will be seen, con- 
cerns chapters ix. to xiv. only. All critics 
confess that Zechariah wrote the first eight 
chapters. The debated section contains the 
two burdens Whatthen 1s the date of these 
burdens? In regard to the first burden, 
when it was written the house of the Lord 
was standing (ix. 15; xi. 13): but from this 
fact no argumentas to the date of the burden 
can be drawn; for Solomon’s temple was 
standing down to the exile, and the new tem- 
ple, builtafter the return, was in use after the 
year 515 B.c. The reference in x. 10, 11 has 
been cited to prove that Egypt and Assyria 
were great powers at the time that this 
prophecy was delivered, and it was deliv- 
ered after Israel had been carried captive 
(6), hence after the capture of Samaria but 
before the fall of Nineveh, about 606 B. c. 
But a prophet after the exile, as well as a 
prophet of an earlier date, could foretell that 
the Israelites would be restored to the lands 
from which they had been carried, namely, 
from Egypt and Assynia; and although As- 
syria had succumbed toa later world empire, 
he could still say that the pride of Assyria, 
the power by which the Israelites were still 
kept in captivity, should be brought down ; 
or Assyria may be used of a geographical 
region, including Babylonia, just as the term 
is employed by Ezra (Ezra vi. 22), although 
the region was then under the government 
of Persia. Accordingly, the first burden 
may have been delivered either before the 
fall of Nineveh, while Assyria was still a 
power, or else after the exile when the As- 
syrian empire had given place to other em- 
pires, and since the temple is standing, after 
the sixth year of Darius king of Persia. 
Another datum which contributes to the 
solution of this question is obtained from 
the statement that God will break the 
brotherhood between Judah and _ Israel 
(Zech. xi. 14). The brotherhood existed 
until the reign of Rehoboam, when it was 
broken by the refusal of the northern tribes 
to render further allegiance to the throne 
of David It might also be said to have been 
broken when Samaria fell, and the northern 
tribes were scattered. The brotherhood existed 
once more after the Babylonian exile. Now 
this burden was pronounced after the fall of 
Samaria and the captivity of Ephraim (x. 6); 
and therefore it properly dates from the time 
after the exile, when the current conception 
was that Ephraim and Judah were reunited 
in the brotherhood. In point of fact they 
were reunited: many members of the ten 
tribes had joined themselves to Judah; and 
the existing nation was universally regarded 
as the representative of the twelve tribes, 
and in Ezra’s day accordingly twelve goats 
were offered as a sin offering at the dedica- 
tion of the temple, and a second sin offering 
of twelve bullocks was made for all Israel 
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(Ezra vi. 17; viii. 35; cp. Mat. xix. 28; Luke 
ii 36; Acts iv. 36; xxv. 7; Phil. ii. 5). It 
is true that the prophet frequently uses the 
old terms Judah and Ephraim, and this fact 
has been urged to prove that the prophecy 
was uttered long before the time of Zecha- 
riah, but many people living after the exile 
used the old terms. Zechanah himself 1n 
the first eight chapters employs them. Ue 
addresses the ‘‘house of Judah and huuse 
of Israel” (Zech viii 13). It1s to this post- 
exilic period accordingly that the references 
to the brotherhood of Ephraim and Judah 
point There is a further mark It is de- 
clared that God will raise up Judah against 
the distant sons of Javan, or the Greeks (1x. 
13). It will be observed that the Greeks are 
chosen for two reusons: (1) Because the 
prophet descries the conflict of the church 
with the most distant nations of the world. 
Javan and the isles were at this time within 
the geographical horizon of the Hebrews, and 
they were used as types of the remotest 
heathen nations (Gen x 4,5; Is. xli 5; lix. 
18; Ixvi. 19; Ezek. xxvii. 13) (2) The novel 
feature here is that Javan looms up as the 
world power of heathenism. The earliest date 
when the coming power of Greece became 
evident to observers in the Persian empire 
was during the years from 500 to 479 B c., 
and the coming greatness of Greece as the 
successful antagonist of Persia was clearly 
evident Greece had successfully checked 
the advance of Persian arms, and the Grecian 
cities of Asia Minor were in open revolt 
against their Persian lords during the years 
500 to 495 B. c ; the Persians were defeated 
at Marathon in 490 and, after their victory 
at Thermopyle, were crushingly defeated by 
the Greeks at Salamis, 480, Platea and 
Mycale, 479 Zechariah, there is reason to 
believe on considerable and varied evidence, 
was @ young man, say twenty or twenty-five, 
when 1n 520 B c he exhorted Zerubbabel to 
the work of rebuilding the temple, and con- 
sequently these stirring events which re- 
vealed the unsuspected greatness of Greece 
and opened the prospect that it would suc- 
cessfully intermeddle in oriental affairs oc- 
curred during the years which were Zech- 
ariah’s prime of life. 

The second burden, chapters xii to xiv., is 
also shown by its contents to belong to the 
post-exilic period The writer refers to the 
terror of the people when the earthquake in 
the days of Uzmah occurred. He refers to it 
as an event living vividly in the conscious- 
ness of the people. It was vivid to them 
either because of recent occurrence or be- 
cause it had made a lasting impression on 
their minds. It certainly had made this 
lasting impression; it is treated as an epoch 
by the people of the generation in which it 
occurred (Amos i. 1), and in the first century 
of the Christian era it was still remembered 
as a solemn and striking event (Antigq. ix. 
10, 4). There is another historical mark in 
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this second burden, the reference to the 
mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of 
Megiddon (Zech. xii 11). The only natural 
reference here is to the killing of Josiah who 
opposed Pharaoh-necho at Megiddo, was mor- 
tally wounded there and soon died, and his 
death was mourned by the singing men and 
singing women, and a lamentation was com- 
posed by the prophet Jeremiah. Accordingly 
the second burden was delivered not earlier 
than the eve of the exile. 

Not only do the historical references in 
the two burdens point to late times, but the 
literary characteristics of these burdens pro- 
claim them to have proceeded from the same 
source as the first eight chapters. This is 
strenuously denied by certain critics. It is 
urged that a difference of style 1s discernible 
between the burdens and the visions. This 
is true, but it is a cardinal] doctrine of lit- 
erary criticism that the style of an author 
differs at various periods of his literary 
career, and when he essays different forms 
of literature. Zechariah’s style naturally un- 
derwent change during a period of thirty or 
forty years and differed when he depicted 
visions and symbolical actions from the style 
in which he set forth solemn warnings. 
Still, in the parable or the symbolic repre- 
sentation of the good shepherd, there are 
traces of the same literary hand as that 
which portrayed the visions and the crown- 
ing of the high priest And the more subtle 
marks of the same hand are seen in the 
unique usage of certain words and expres- 
sions which characterize the first eight chap- 
ters in common with the last six. A few of 
these are the Qal of yashab in a passive sense 
(ii 8; ix 5; xii 6), me‘ober umishshab (vii. 
14; ix. 8), ’ehad for the indefinite article (v. 
7; xii 7), ‘al-yamin wal-s‘mol ((v 11; xii 6), 
adamah (ii 16; ix. 16; xui 5). The employ- 
ment of the same word in different senses is 
also a characteristic both of the section which 
is acknowledged to be genuine and of the sec- 
tion which is disputed. These reasons afford 
proof that Zechariah was the author of the 
entire book, and that his mature life was 
passed between the years 520 and 479 B. c. 


Ze’cher. See ZECHARIAH 1. 


Ze’dad. 

A place, probably a tower, on the northern 
boundary line of Palestine (Num. xxxiv. 8; 
Ezek. xlvii. 15) Sudud or Sadad. in the 
desert east of the road from Damascus to 
Hums, is believed by many to be the site. 


Zed-e-ki’ah, in A. V. once Zidkijah (Neh. 
x. 1) [righteousness of Jehovah]. 

1 A son of Chenaanah. Having joined 
with other false prophets in encouraging 
Ahab to attempt the capture of Ramoth- 
gilead, and having predicted that Ahab 
would defeat the Syrians, he was so excited 
when Micaiah, a prophet of Jehovah, made a 
contrary prediction, that he struck the man 
of God upon the cheek, accompanying the 
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blow with words of insult. Micaiah told him 
that he would have cause to acknowledge his 
error (1 Kin. xxii. 11-25). 

2. A lying and immoral prophet, the son 
of Maaseiah. Jeremiah predicted that Neb- 
uchadnezzar would roast him in the fire 
(Jer. xxix. 21-23). 

3. A son of Hananiah. He was a prince 
of Judah in the reign of Jehoiakim (Jer. 
Xxxvi. 12). 

4. The name given by Nebuchadnezzar to 
Mattaniah, one of Josiah’s sons, on appoint- 
ing him vassal-king of Judah in the room of 
his nephew, Jehoiachin (2 Kin. xxiv. 17; 1 
Chron. iii. 15). In 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10 he is 
called Jehoiachin’s brother, 2. ¢. kinsman 
of the same ancestry; see BROTHER. He 
was the younger of Josiah’s two sons by 
Hamutal (2 Kin. xxiii. 31 with xxiv. 18). 
He was twenty-one years old when he as- 
cended the throne, and reigned eleven years, 
from about 598 to 587 B. c. Neither he nor 
his people gave heed to the word of the 
Lord which was spoken by Jeremiah (2 
Chron. xxxvi. 12; Jer. xxxvii. 2). The 
temple was polluted with idolatry (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 14), and justice was not executed 
(Jer. xxi. 11, 12). A strong party in the 
state, assisted by false prophets, urged the 
king to throw off the foreign yoke (xxvii. 
12-22). At the beginning of Zedekiah’s 
reign (1, R. V. margin) messengers from 
Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Zidon came 
to him at Jerusalem to plan a united revolt 
from the king of Babylon; but Jeremiah 
was divinely instructed to condemn the pur- 
pose (2-11). Zedekiah sent an embassy to 
Nebuchadnezzar, probably to assure the great 
king of his fidelity (xxix. 3), and in his 
fourth year he himself visited Babylon (li. 
59). Ultimately he was rash enough to rebel. 
On the tenth day of the tenth month, in the 
ninth year of Zedekiah’s reign, the Baby- 
lonian monarch took post against Jerusalem, 
and began to erect forts around the city. It 
was too strong to be taken by assault; and 
the Babylonians held it in siege. The ad- 
vance of the Egyptians compelled the Baby- 
lonians to withdraw for a time (Jer xxxvii. 
5), but they soon returned. By the ninth 
day of the fourth month, in the eleventh 
year of Zedekiah’s reign, the food in the be- 
leagured capital was exhausted. That mght 
Zedekiah, with all the men of war, secretly 
quitted the stronghold, and, passing as noise- 
lessly as possible between the Babylonian 
forts, fled in an easterly direction toward 
the Jordan. On learning that the king was 
gone, the Babylonian army pursued and 
overtook him in the plain of Jericho, his 
soldiers having fled in all directions, leaving 
him nearly alone. He was broughta prisoner 
to Nebuchadnezzar, who had retired to Rib- 
lah, a little north of Palestine. There, after 
he had ‘been tried and condemned, his sons 
were put to death in his presence, and his 
own eyes put out; after which he was bound 
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in fetters, carried to Babylon (2 Kin. xxiv. 17- 
20; xxv. 1-7; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 11-21; Jer. 
xxx1x. 1-14), and put in prison till the day 
of his death (Jer. lu.11). Jeremiah proph- 
esied during the whole of Zedekiah’s reign. 

5. A son of Jeconiah (1 Chron. iti. 16); but 
some expositors assume that son is used here 
in the sense of successor. 

6. A high official who set his seal to the 
covenant immediately after Nehemiah the 
governor (Neh. x. 1). 


Zeeb [wolf]. 

A Midianite prince captured and put to 
death by Gideon. He was slain at a wine 
press, which was afterwards called that of 
Zeeb (Judg. vii. 25). Its exact situation is 
unknown, but it was doubtless west of the 
Jordan, near the river. 


ze‘la, in A V. Zelah, and so once in R. V. 
erroneously (Josh. xvui. 28) [rib, side]. 

A town allotted to Benjamin (Josh xviii. 
28). It contaimed the sepulcher of Kish; 
and thither the bones of Saul and Jonathan 
were carried from Jabesh in Gilead and 
buried (2 Sam. xxi. 14). Site unidentified. 


Ze’lek [a cleft]. 

An Ammonite, one of David’s mighty men 
(2 Sam. xxii. 37; 1 Chron. xi. 39). 

Ze-lo’phe-had. 

A Manassite, family of Machir, subfamily 
of Gilead, house of Hepher. He had no 
sons, but five daughters (Num. xxvi. 33). 
This condition of affairs gave occasion for 
enacting the law that if a man die and have 
no son the inheritance pass to his daughter 
(xxv1i. 1-8) The law was soon afterwards 
developed by the addition of the provision 
that the daughter must marry within her 
father’s tribe in order that no part of the 
tribal possession be transferred to another 
tribe (xxxvi. 1-12). The inheritance of the 
barged was east of the Jordan (Josh. xvii. 
-6) 

Ze-lo’tes. See ZEALOT. 


Zel’zah [perhaps, shadow in the heat of 
the sun], 

A frontier town of Benjamin, near Rachel’s 
sepulcher (1 Sam. x. 2). Exact situation un- 
known. 

Zem-a-ra’im [two cuttings]. 

1. A town of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 22). 
Ks-Sumrah, a large ruined village about 3 
miles west of the river Jordan, and 4 north- 
northeast of Jericho, and less appropriately 
the ravine es-Sumra, about 54 miles west of 
Jericho on the road to Jerusalem, have been 
suggested. 

2. A mountain in the hill country of 
Ephraim, on which Abijah, king of Judah. 
stood to address the ten tribes before en- 
countering them in battle (2 Chron. xiii. 4). 
Perhaps it was south of Bethel (19). Prob- 
ably it lay not far from the city of Zemaraim. 

Zem’a-rite. 

A Canaanite tribe (Gen. x. 18; 1 Chron. i 


Zemirah 
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16). They are enumerated between the Ar- 
vadite and Hamathite; and were the in- 
habitants of Simura, Sumura, now Sumra, 
on the coast between Arvad and Tripolis. 


Ze-mi’rah, in A. V. Zemira [melody, a 
song]. ‘ 

A Benjamite, family of Becher (1 Chron. 
Vil. 8). 

Ze’nan [point or, perhaps, a place of 
flocks]. 

A town in or west of the lowland of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 37). Perhaps the same as Zaanan 
(Mic. i. 11). Site unknown. 


Ze’nas [contraction of Greek Zénodoros, 
gift, of Zeus]. 

A lawyer, journeying in Crete with Apol- 
los, whom Titus was enjoined by Paul to set 
forward on their journey (Titus ii. 13). 


zeph-a-ni’ah [Jehovah has hidden]. 

1. A Levite of the family of Kohath and 
house of Izhar (1 Chron. v1. 36-38). 

2. A priest, the son of Maaseiah He was 
one of those who carried messages between 
Zedekiah and Jeremiah (Jer xx1.1; xxxvui. 
3). A certain false prophet who dwelt in 
Babylon, Shemaiah by name, having sent 
him letters directing him to pumsh Jeremiah 
for his discouraging predictions, he showed 
the missive to the prophet (xxix. 24-32). 
He had the oversight of the temple, and was 
second priest under the chief priest Seraiah. 
After the capture of Jerusalem by the Baby- 
lonians, Zephaniah was put to death at Rib- 
lah (2 Kin xxv. 18-21; Jer li 24-27). 

3. A man whose son Josiah lived in the 
days of Zerubbabe] and the prophet Zecha- 
riah (Zech. vi. 10, 14). 

4. A prophet, whose descent is traced 
through four degrees to Hezekiah (Zeph i. 
1). This ancestor is probably the king, from 
the fact that so remote a descent 1s traced 


and because the time suits The prophet. 


himself lived and labored in the reign of 
Josiah (ibid.). 

The book of Zephaniah is the ninth among 
the minor prophets. The date given in its 
title (i. 1) 1s eonfirmed by the omission of 
Gath in the enumeration of Philistine cities 
(ii. 4), by Nineveh being still in existence 
(13), and by the absence of allusion to the 
Chaldeans. The basis of the prophecy is 
the great doctrine of God’s universal judg- 
ment. 1. A universal judgment, like the 
deluge in destructiveness (1. 2,3). Idolatry 
will be overthrown in Jerusalem (4-6), and 
the sinners of Judah visited with judgment, 
as though Jehovah conducted a great sacrifice 
(7-13); and it will be a day of wrath upon 
men because of their wickedness (14-18). 2. 
A call to repentance as the only possible 
means of escape (ii. 1, 2), especially a sum- 
mons to the humble and God-fearing to seek 
Jehovah and perhaps obtain deliverance (3); 
enforced by thecertainty that God will punish 
other nations for their wickedness (4-15), 
and Jerusalem shall not escape, for it does 


not repent and the Lord in the midst of her 
is righteous (iri. 1-8). 2. The blessed result 
of the judgment. The nations shall turn to 
the Lord (9, 10), the remnant of Israel shall 
trust in the Lord and be holy (11-13), and the 
Lord shall reign gloriously and beneficently 
as king in the midst of his people (14-18), 
who shall be gathered from captivity and be 
@ praise in the earth (19, 20). 

Perhaps the prophecy was delivered before 
the 1ehgious reformation inaugurated by 
Josiah in 6228 c (2 Kin. xxu1. 3; 2 Chron. 
Xxxiv. 8-xxxv. 19). Buta later date is pos- 
sible, during the years of sin just before the 
advent of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxv. 3; 
xxvi. 1-6, 12, 18, 20; 2 Kin. xxi. 32, 37). 


Ze’phath [watchtower]. 

A Canaanite town in the south country 
toward the border of Edom, assigned to the 
tribe of Simeon. The Simeonites, assisted 
by their brethren of Judah, captured the 
place and changed its name to Hormah (Judg. 
i. 17); see HoRMAH. Robinson suggested 
that the nameis perhaps retained m es- 
Sufah, the name of a pass leading up from the 
Arabah to the south of Judah; but the gener- 
al opinion is in favor of S‘baita, discovered 
by Rowlands and rediscovered by Palmer, 
24 miles north by east of Kadesh-harnea, 
and 264 south by west of Beer-sheba The 
ruins cover an area of 1500 yards The 
identification 1s philologically doubtful. 

Zeph’a-thah [watchtower]. 

A valley near Mareshah, inthe tmbe of 
Judah (2 Chion. xiv 10). Conder proposes 
the wady Safieh, which, commencmg about 
a mile northeast of Mareshah, near Beit 
Jibrin, runs for a short distance in that di- 
rection 


Ze’phi and Zepho [watch]. 

A son of Eliphaz, and grandson of Esau. 
He founded a tribe (Gen xxxvi 11, 15; 1 
Chron. i. 36). For the difference in spelling 
see VAU. 

Ze’phon [watching, expectation ] 

A son of Gad, and founder ofa tribal family 
(Num, xxvi. 15). Called in Gen. xlvi 16 
Ziphion, a synonym having the form usually 
assumed by similar derivatives. 

Zer [flint.] 

A fortified city of Naphtali (Josh xix. 35). 
Site unidentified. 

Ze’rah, in A V twice Zarah (Gen. xxxviii. 
30; xlvi 12); once Zara (Mat. i. 3) [spring- 
ing up of hght, dawn] 

1. A duke of Edom descended from Esau 
and also from Ishmael (Gen. xxxvi. 3, 4, 13, 
17; 1 Chron. i. 37, and perhaps 44). 

2. One of twins borne to Judah by Tamar, 
and the founder of a tribal family (Num. 
xxvi 20; Josh vii. 1, 17). 

3. A son of Simeon, and founder of a tribal 
family (Num. xxvi. 13). He is called in 
Gen. xlvi. 10 and Ex vi. 15 Zohar, which 
means dazzling whiteness or brightness. 


Zerahiah 


4, A Levite, of the family of Gershom (1 
Chron. vi. 21, 41). 

5. An Ethiopian who led a vast army to 
attack king Asa, but was defeated with great 
slaughter ina battle at Mareshah (2 Chron. 
xiv. 8-15). See PHARAOH 4. 


Zer-a-hi’ah [the Lord is risen (cp. Is Ix. 
I, 2)]. 
1. A priest, son of Uzzi, and a descendant 
of Phinehag (1 Chron. vi. 6,51; Ezra vii 4). 
2. One of the children of Pahath-moab 
(Ezra vu. 4). 


Ze’red, in A. V. once Zared (Num. xxi 12) 
[exuberant growth] 

A brook and valley, which the Israelites 
crossed 38 years after being turned back into 
the wilderness at Kadesh-barnea, and which 
constituted the farthest limit of the wander- 
ings 1n the wilderness (Num xx1.12; Deut. ii. 
13, 14) It was south of the Arnon, not, how- 
ever, on the southern boundary of Moab, but 
somewhere along its eastern border (Num. 
xxi. 11,13) Hence not the wady el-’Ahsy, 
which was the boundary between Moab and 
Edom. It may be either the Sail Sa‘ideh, a 
southeastern branch of the Arnon, or the 
upper course of the wady Kerek. 


Zer’e-dah, in A. V Zereda, and with the 
unaccented vowel of the old case-ending 
Ze-red’a-thah [cooling, coolness]. 

A village whence came Nebat, an Ephraim- 
ite, the father of Jeroboam, and apparently 
also Jeroboam himself (1 Kin x1 26). Itwas 
not far from Succoth. In the clay ground 
between Succoth, east of the Jordan, and Zere- 
dah, west of the river, Solomon cast vessels 
for the temple (2 Chron. iv 17) The cast- 

- ing place must have been west of the Jordan 
as the opposite eastern bank 1s reported to 
have scarcely any level ground atall. Zere- 
dah 1s probably the place elsewhere called 
Zarethan (1 Kin vii 46). Conder doubtfully 
suggests for its site Surdah, 24 miles north- 
west of Bethel; and the Septuagint actually 
locates it in the hill country of Ephraim (1 
Kain. xii 24). But the Septuagint probably 
confuses 1t with Tirzah, and Zeredah was al- 
most certainly in the Jordan valley. 


Zer’e-rah, in A. V. Zererath, as in the 
present Hebrew text. 

Apparently the same place as Zeredah and 
Zarethan, whether the second r should be 
read d, as in the Arabic and Syriac versions, 
or whether the two r’s are blended in Zare- 
than (Judg vii. 22 with 1 Kin. iv. 12). 

Ze’resh (probably, gold]. 

The wife of Haman (Esth. v. 10; vi. 13). 


Ze’reth (perhaps, fissure or brightness]. 
A son of Ashhur, of the tribe of Judah, 
by his wife Helah (1 Chron. iv. 5-7). 


Ze-reth-sha’har, in A. V. Zareth-shahar 
[brightness of the dawn]. 

A*town of Reuben, on a mountain which 
overlooks a valley, doubtless that of the 
Dead Sea (Josh. xiii. 19). Seetzen suggested 
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Sara, or Zara, near the mouth of the Zerka 
Ma’in. The names, however, are not identical. 

Ze’ri. 

A son of Jeduthun (1 Chron. xxv. 3). In 
ver. 11 he 1s called Izri, which is doubtless 
the correct form, the initial jod having been 
lost in course of transcription. 


Ze’ror [a bundle]. 

A Benjamite, an ancestor of king Saul 
(1 Sam. 1x 1). 

Ze-ru’ah [smitten, leprous]. 

The mother of Jeroboam I. (1 Kin. xi. 26). 


Ze-rub’ba-bel, in A. V of N. T. Zorobabel 
[probably, begotten in Babylon}. 

A son of Pedaiah, and heir to the throne 
of Judah (1 Chron ni 17-19). But he 1s 
constantly called the son of Shealtiel, who 
was the brother of Pedaiah, quite improbably 
his son (Ezra ni. 2, 8, Neh. xu.1; Hag. 1.1, 
12,14, u 2, 23; Mat.i.12,13; Luke in 27). 
Shealtiel doubtless died childless ; and either 
his nephew was his legal heir, and hence 
called his son (Ex. 1.10), or else Pedaiah mar- 
ried his widow, 1n which case the first child 
would be considered that of the deceased 
brother (Deut. xxv. 5-10, etc ). When Cyrus, 
after the conquest of Babylon, adopted the 
wise political policy of allowing the Jews to 
return to their own land, he appointed Ze- 
rubbabel, as the legal successor to the throne, 
Persian governor of Judah (Ezrai 8; Hag 
ii. 21) In the royal decree he 1s called by 
his Babylonian name Sheshbazzar (Ezra i. 8, 
cp 11; v. 14-16) Supported by the high 
priest Jeshua, and other dignitaries, Zerub- 
babel led the returning captives from Baby- 
lon to their own country in 538 B Cc, (Ezra 
ji; Neh. vii ; xu 1-9). They reared an 
altar, restored the feasts, and set the Levites 
again to their appropmate work (Ezra iii. 
1-9). They next laid the foundations of the 
temple, but adversaries, after failing to make 
Zerubbabel stop proceedings, acted on suc- 
cessive Persian kings, so that building opera- 
tions ceased till the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis (iv. 1-24). In this year the 
prophet Haggai, speaking 1n the name of the 
Lord, strongly counseled the resumption of 
the work (Hag. i. 2-11). Zerubbabel and 
his advocates gave heed to the exhortation 
and recommenced the erection of the holy 
house, the prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
giving them great spiritual encouragement 
in the enterprise (Ezra v. 1, 2; Hag i. 12-ii. 
23; Zech. iv 1-14; cp. alsoiii). The build- 
ing was completed 515 B. c. From the office 
Zerubbabel held when the second temple 
was built, and the personal interest he took 
in its erection, it is often called Zerubbabel’s 
temple His governorship continued at least 
till 515 B. c. How much longer it lasted is 
unknown Zerubbabel was in his day the 
representative of the Davidic monarchy (Hag. 
ii 20-23). He was also in the direct line of 
reed of our Lord (Mat. i. 12, 13; Luke 
ili. 27). 


Zeruiah 
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Ze-ru‘iah [cleft, divided]. 
A sister of David (1 Chron. ii. 16), but 


probably, like her sister Abigail, not a 
daughter of Jesse, but a daughter of David’s 
mother by an earlier marriage with Nahash (2 
Sam. xvi1.25) She was the mother of Abishai, 
Joab, and Asahel (1. 18; 1 Chron. is. 16). 


Ze’tham. 
A Gershonite Levite, house of Laadan and 
son of Jehiel (1 Chron xx. 8 and xxvi. 22). 


Ze’than [olive tree or place of olives] 

A Benjamite, family of Jediael (1 Chron. 
vii 10). 

Ze’thar. 

A chamberlain at the court of Ahasuerus 
(Esth. 1 10). 

Zi’a [motion, terror]. 

A Gadite, probably head of a father’s 
house (1 Chron. v. 13). 

2i’ba. 

A servant or slave of king Saul’s. He had 
been set free (Antiq vii 5,5), perhaps at the 
time of Saul’s overthrow by the Philistines, 
and he was father of a large family and had 
acquired slaves (2 Sam ix 10). David made 
him and his sons and slaves servants to 
Mephibosheth, Saul’s son, and ordered them 
to till Mephibosheth’s lands (9~12) When 
David was compelled to flee from Jerusalem 
because of Absalom’s rebellion, Ziba appeared 
with a couple of asses laden with provisions 
for the king, and stated that Mephibosheth 
was expecting that Israel would restore Saul’s 
kingdom to him Thereupon David trans- 
ferred Mephibosheth’s estates to Ziba (xv1. 
1-4). After the death of Absalom, when the 
king was returning to Jerusalem, among 
those who went to the Jordan to welcome 
him back was Ziba with his sons and slaves 
{xix. 17). Mephibosheth also went to meet 
the king. He had neglected his person, as a 
sign of sorrow, during the king’s absence, 
and now he declared that he had ordered 
his ass to be saddled in order to accompany 
David on his flight; but Ziba had disobeyed 
his orders and had also slandered him to the 
king, and he asked David to do what seemed 
right. David replied somewhat crustily, and 
ordered half of the estates to be restored to 
Mephibosheth, and the rest left in the pos- 
session of Ziba (24-30). 

Zib’e-on [dyed or, perhaps, seizing prey]. 

A Hivite (Gen. xxxvi. 2; if the text should 
not be amended to Horite), who perhaps 
mnigrated with his family to mount Seir and 
became a Horite tribe (20, 24), organized 
under a chief (29). He was ancestor of a 
wife of Esau (2, 25). 

Zib’i-a [a female gazelle]. 

A Benjamite, son of Shaharaim and head 
of a father’s house (1 Chron. viii. 9). 

Zib’i-ah [a female gazelle]. 

A woman of Beer-sheba, wife of Ahaziah, 
and mother of Jehoash, king of Judah (2 
Kin. xii. 1). 


Zich’ri [mindful, famous]. 

1. A Levite, family of Kohath, house of 
Izhar (Ex. vi. 21). Zithri in this verse in 
many editions of the A. V. is a modern mis- 
print 

2. A Benjamite, son of Shimei (1 Chron. 
viii. 19). 

3. A Benjamite, son of Shashak (1 Chron. 
Vili. 23). 

4. A Benjamite, son of Jeroham (1 Chron. 
Vuli. 27). 

5. A Levite, son of Asaph (1 Chron. ix. 15). 
In all probability he 1s the person called 
Zaccur, @ synonymous name, in xxv 2, 10; 
Neh xn. 35; and also the person called 
Zabdi in xi 17, 1n the latter instance the 
letters k, anglicized ch, and r having been 
misread as b and d; see BETH, DALETH. 

6. A Levite, descended from Moses’ son, 
Ehezer (1 Chron. xxv 25) 

7 A Reubenite (1 Chion xxvii 16). 

8 A man of Judah,and father of Amasiah, 
a captain in the army of Jehoshaphat (2 
Chron xvn 16),and quite possibly of 
Ehshaphat who aided Jehoiada in overthrow- 
ing Athaliah (2 Chron. xx111. 1). 

9 A valiant Ephraimite in Pekah’s army, 
who slew Maaselah, a royal prince, and twe 
of Ahaz’ chief officers (2 Chron. xxviii. 7). 

10 A Benjamite (Neh. x1 9). 

11. A pnest, head of the father’s house of 
Abyah He lived in the days of the high 
pnest Joiakim (Neh. xn. 17). 


Zid’dim [sides]. 

A fenced city of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35). 
The Talmud calls the place Kefar Chittai, 
which has led to locating it at Hattin, about 
53 miles west by north of Tiberias, and less 
than a mile north of the celebrated Horns 
of Hattin. 


Zid-ki’jah. See ZEDEKIAH. 
zi’don. See SIDON. 
Zif. See Ziv. 


Zi’ha [sunniness, drought]. 

Founder or possibly only the head of a 
family of Nethinim, members of which re- 
turned from the captivity (Ezra ii. 43; Neh. 
vii 46). If he was identical with Ziha, an 
overseer of the Nethinim, who is named in 
Neh. xi 21, the family was of recent origin 
among the Nethinim, and small, or else it 
was an older family named from its present 
chief. 

Zik’lag. 

A city in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 31), assigned to the Simeonites 
(xix. 5; 1 Chron. iv. 30). In the time of 
Saul it was in the hands of the Philistines, 
and at one time David held it as the vassal 
of their king, Achish (1 Sam. xxvii. 6; 1 
Chron xii. 1-22). It was captured, plun- 
dered, and burnt by the Amalekites, but 
David pursued them, recovered the spoil, 
and sent portions of it to many other towns 
(1 Sam. xxx. 1-31; 2 Sam.i.1; iv. 10). The 


Zillah 
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connection of David with Ziklag detached 
it permanently from the Philistines, and 
placed it under the kings of Judah (1 Sam. 
xxvii.6). It was inhabited after the captivity 
(Neh. xi. 28). Not identified ; unless its site 
is Zuheilikah, a ruin discovered by Conder 
11 miles east-southeast of Gaza. Identifica- 
tion with ‘Asluj, 32 miles south of Gaza, has 
nothing in its favor. 

Zil’lah [a shadow]. 

One of Lamech’s wives, and the mother of 
Tubal-cain (Gen. 1v. 19, 22, 23). 

Zil’le-thai, in A. V. Zilthai. 

1. A Benjamite, son of Shimei (1 Chron. 
viii. 20). 

2. A Manassite, captain of a thousand 
men, who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron. 
xii. 20). 

Zil’pah (dropping, a drop]. 

A maidservant, given by Laban to Leah 
on her marnage with Jacob (Gen. xxix 24). 
At Leah’s request, she became his secondary 
wife, and bore to him Gad and Asher (xxx. 
9-13) 

Zil’thai. See ZILLETHAI. 


Zim/mah [counsel, device]. 

A Gershonite Levite, son of Shimei, and 
grandson of Jahath (1 Chron. vi. 20, 42, 43; 
and perhaps 2 Chron xxix. 12). 

Zim’ran [probably connected with the 
name for antelope}. 

A son or rather tribe descended from 
Abraham and Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2; 1 
Chron. i. 32). An echo of the name has been 
surmised either in Zabram, a town west of 
Mecca, on the Red Sea (Ptol vi 7, 5), or in 
Zamareni, an Arabian tribe (Pliny, Hust. 
Nat. vi. 32, 5). 

Zim/ri [pertaining to an antelope] 

1 Son of Zerah, and grandson of Judah (1 
Chron. ii. 6); called in Josh. vii. 1, 17, 18 
Zabdi (q. v.). 

2. A prince of the tribe of Simeon. He was 
slain at Shittim for participating with the 
Midianites in licentious idolatry (Num. xxv. 
14; 1 Mac. 1 26,in A. V. Zambri). 

3 A Benjamite, a descendant of Jonathan, 
Saul’s son (1 Chron vii. 36; ix. 42). 

4. A military ofticer who commanded half 
the chariots of Elah, king of Israel, whom 
he assassinated, fulfilling the denunciation 
against Baasha’s house by extirpating 1t. 
Then he set up for himself as king in Tirzah. 
Israel at once proclaimed Omri, the comman- 
der-in-chief, king He marched against the 
usurper, and captured his capital, Tirzah. 
When Zimri saw that the city was taken he 
set the palace on fire and perished in the 
flames. His reign, which lasted only a week, 
fell within the year 885 B. c. (1 Kin. xvi. 
8-20). It has been suggested that he may 

have been Saul’s descendant (1 Chron. viii. 
38), seeking to regain the throne 

5. A people (Jer. xxv. 25), not otherwise 

known. They may have been descended 


from Zimran, but there is no certainty in 
the case. 

Zin [dwarf palm]. 

A wilderness traversed by the Israelites on 
their wayto Canaan. It was close to the south- 
ern boundary of that land (Num. xiii. 21). 
Kadesh-barnea was within its limits (xx. 1; 
xxvii. 14; xxxiii 36; Deut. xxxii.51). Itcon- 
stituted the hmit of Edom on the west and 
of Judah on the southeast (Josh xv. 1-3). 
It was either a part of the wilderness of 
Paran or marched on that wilderness at 
Kadesh. It 1s not the same place as the 
wilderness of Sin, the Hebrew words for the 
two being quite different. 


Zi’na. See ZIZAH. 


Zi’on; in Maccabees Sion, and so in A. V. 
of N. T. always, and in O. T. once (Ps. lxv. 1) 
[a dry, sunny place or a mound or even a 
defense]. 

1. One of the hills on which Jerusalem 
stood. It is first mentioned in the O. T. as 
the seat of a Jebusite fortress. David cap- 
tured this stronghold and changed its name 
to the city of David (2 Sam v. 7; 1 Chron. 
x1. 5). Hither he brought the ark, and the 
hill from that time forth became sacred (2 
Sam. vi. 10-12) The ark was afterwards re- 
moved by Solomon to the temple which he 
erected on mount Moriah (1 Kin vi. 1; 2 
Chron. iti. 1; v. 2). From the last two of 
these passages it 1s plain that Zion and 
Moriah were distinct eminences For the 
question which hill was known as Zion see 
Jerusalem, paragraph on topography. 

2. After the building of the temple on 
mount Moriah and the transfer of the ark to 
it, the name Zion was extended to compre- 
hend the temple (Is viii. 18; xvni 7; xxiv. 
23; Joel 111. 17; Mic iv. 7) This accounts 
for the fact that while Zion is mentioned 
between one hundred and two hundred times 
in the O. T., mount Monah 1s named only 
once (2 Chron. iii. 1), or at most twice (Gen. 
ExXil. 2). 

3. Zion is often used for the whole of Jeru- 
salem (2 Kin. xix. 21; Ps. xlviii ; Ixix 35; 
exxxlll. 3; Is i. 8; iii. 16; iv. 3; x. 24; hi.1; 
lx. 14). 

4 In the Maccabean period the hill on 
which the temple stood, as distinct from the 
city of David (1 Mac vii 32, 33). 

5. The Jewish church and polity (Ps. 
Cxxvi. 1: cxxix. 5; Is. xxxiil 14; xxxiv. 8: 
xlix. 14; lii. 8). 

6. Heaven (Heb. xii. 22; cp. Rev. xiv. 1). 

Zi/or [smallness]. 

A town in the hill country of Judah, near 
Hebron (Josh. xv. 54). Robinson suggested 
Sia ‘ir, 44 miles north-northeast of Hebron. 

Ziph. 

1. A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh xv. 24) Site unknown. 

2. A town in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 55), near a wilderness and a forest 


Ziphah 
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Zoar 


(1 Sam. xxiii 14,15). It was fortified by 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi, 8) - The ruins, called 
Zif, are on a low ridge between two smail 
valleys, 4 miles south by east of Hebron. To 
the east is a wilderness, very hilly, with 
narrow valleys of rich loam. A woods ex- 
isted at the time of the Crusaders, but only 
a few straggling trees remain 

3. A man of Judah, house of Jehallelel (1 
Chron. iv. 16). 

Zi’phah. 

A man of Judah, house of Jahallelel (1 
Chron iv. 16). 


Ziph’/ims. See ZIPHITE. 
Ziph’i-on. See ZEPHON. 


Ziph’ites, in A. V. once Ziphims (Ps. liv. 
title). 

Natives or inhabitants of Ziph 2 (1 Sam. 
xxiii. 19; xxvi. 1; Ps. liv. title). 

Ziph’ron [fragrance] 

A place on the northern boundary line of 
the promised land (Num. xxxiv 9). Not 
identified. 


Zip’por [a small bird, a sparrow]. 

Father of Balak, king of Moab (Num. 
xxii. 4, 10). 

Zip’po-rah [a small bird, a sparrow]. 

A daughter of Jethio, priest of Midian. 
She became the wife of Moses (Exod in. 21, 
22). She evidently opposed the circumeision 
of their second son; but when the family 
was journeying to Egypt and her husband’s 
life was 1n danger on account of that breach 
of the covenant, she acquiesced (Ex. 1v. 18- 
26); see Moses. She may have returned 
with her sons to her father at this time; but 
quite probably they accompanied Moses to 
Egypt, and after the exodus, when the host 
of Israel was slowly approaching mount Sinai, 
were sent forward to visit Jethro and in- 
form him of all that God had done for Moses 
and for the Israelites, how that the Lord had 
brought Israel out of Egypt (Ex. xviii 1). 
Jethro returned with them to the camp at 
Rephidim (2-6). 

Zith’ri. See SITHRI and ZIcHRI 1. 


Ziv, in A. V. Zif [splendor (of flowers in 
bloom)]. 

The second month of the Jewish year (1 
Kin. v1. 1, 37), approximately May. Later it 
was commonly called Iyar. See YEAR. 


Ziz (brightness, burnished plate, flower]. 
A cliff or ascent by which the Moabites 
and Ammonites ascended from En-gedi 
toward the wilderness of Jeruel and Tekoa 
(2 Chron. xx. 16; cp. 2, 20). Robinson be- 
lieves it to be the pass up from En-gedi; 
Tristram and Conder the table-land west of 
En-gedi, to which the pass leads up, and by 
which 1t is commanded. 
Zi’za [plenty, fertility]. 
1. A Simeonite, descended from Shemaiah 
(1 Chron. iv. 37). 


2. A son of Rehoboam, by his queen Maacah 
(2 Chion. xi. 20). 


Zi’zah [plenty, fertility]. 

A Levite, family of Gershom, house of 
Shimei (1 Chron, xxii. 11). In ver. 10 the 
name is mistranscribed Zina. 


Zo’an [Egyptian T7’a, early changed to 
’an]. 


An Egyptian city of the eastern part of 
the delta, on the Tanitic branch of the Nile, 
near the 31st degree of north latitude. It 
was built seven years later than Hebron, 
which was in existence in Abraham’s life- 
time (Num. xin. 22). Zoan existed at least 
as early as Rameri Pepi of the sixth dynasty, 
whose pyramid remains. The earliest kings 
of the twelfth dynasty made it their capital 
in order to check invasions from the east. 
The shepherd kings fortified it and retained 
it as the capital. After their expulsion the 
city was neglected for several centuries; but 
it was again raised to importance by Ramses 
II. and other kings of the nineteenth 
dynasty, who erected buildings and fre- 
quently held court there. The new town 
which thus grew up adjacent to the ancient 
fortress was called Pa-Ramses. that is the city 
of Ramses. Zoan was the place of meeting 
between Moses and Pharaoh (Ps. Ixxviii. 12, 
43) It was still an important city in the 
time of Isaiah and also of Ezekiel (Is. xix. 
11, 13; cp. xxx 4, Ezck xxx. 14). Between 
the days of Isaiah and Ezekiel, it was cap- 
tured by the Assyrians. The city was known 
to the Greeks as Tanis It has lingered on 
to modern times, and is now called San. 
The site has been explored under the aus- 
pices of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. 
The remains consist of a temple surrounded 
by a great rmg of mounds. A colossal statue 
of Ramses II. was exhumed. : 


Zo’ar [littleness, smallness (Gen. xix. 20, 


2)]. 

One of the cities of the plain, and appar- 
ently the smallest of the five (Gen. xix. 20, 
22). The plain was visible from mount Nebo 
as far as Zoar (Deut xxxiv. 3). Its original 
name was Bela, and it had a king, one of 
those defeated by Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiii. 
10; xiv. 2, 8). When threatened judgment 
was about to descend on the guilty cities, Lot 
successfully interceded for Zoar, and fled 
thither from the catastrophe (xix. 20-23). A 
mountain (or at least high land) rose imme- 
diately behind it, with a cavern, in which 
Lot and his two daughters dwelt for a time 
(30). Zoar still existed in the days of Isaiah 
and in those of Jeremiah, and, from their 
mentioning it in connection with Moab, it 
may be presumed that it was on the Moabite 
or eastern side of the Dead Sea (Is. xv. 5; 

Jer, xIviit. 34, cp. also Gen. xix. 87). In the 
Maccabzean period 1t belonged to an Arabian 
kingdom of which Petra was the capital 
(Antiq. xiii. 15, 4; xiv. 1, 4). It stood at 
the southern end of the Dead Sea (War iv. 


Zobah 
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Zuzim 


8,4). In the Middle Ages it was an impor- 
tant point on the road from Elath to Jerusa- 
lem, three days’ journey from the latter city 
via Hebron. These data indicate that the 
bite was not on a spur of mount Nebo 
(Tristram) nor even on the Lisan, the penin- 
sula which projects into the southern waters 
of the Dead Sea (Robinson). They are satis- 
fied by assuming that Zoar was situated near 
where the wady el-’ Ahsy opens through the 
Moabite mountains into the plain, about 2 
miles from the southern end of the sea 
(Wetzstein). 

Zo’bah, in A. V. and Hebrew text twice 
Zoba (2 Sam. x. 6, 8); see ARAM 2 (3). 


Zo-be’bah [gentle movement]. 

Son of Hakkos, a man of Judah (1 Chron. 
iv. 8). 

Zo’har [brightness, whiteness] 

1. Father of Ephron the Hittite (Gen. 
xxiii. 8). 

2. Son of Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 10). Called 
also Zerah (Num xxvi. 13); see ZERAH. 

3 A man of Judah (1 Chron iv. 7, R. V. 
margin) ; see IZHAR 


Zo’he-leth [a serpent or other creeper]. 

A stone veside En-rogel (1 Kin. 1. 9). Not 
identified. Clermont-Ganneau pointed out 
that the ledge of rocks, on which the village 
of Silwan stands, is called by the Arabs Zeh- 
wele or Zahweileh, which is like an altered 
form of Zoheleth. But the Arabic and He- 
brew words have no real affinity, it is ques- 
tionable whether the term stone would have 
been applied to a cliff, and the distance of 
the ledge from En-rogel seems too great. 


Zo’heth. 

A son of Ishi, registered with the tribe of 
Judah (1 Chron. iv. 20). 

Zo’phah [expanse, a flask]. 

An Asherite, son of Helem (1 Chron. vii. 
35, 36). 

Zo’phai. See ZUPH. 

Zo’phar [chirper]. 

A Naamathite, one of Job’s friends (Job ii. 
11; xi. 1; xx.1; xlii 9). 

20’phim [watchers]. 

A field on the top of Pisgah, from which 
Balaam could see a part of the encampment 
of the Israelites at Shittim (Num. xxiii. 14). 
Conder places it at Tal‘at es-Safa, in the 
valley separating the southeastern point of 
Pisgah from Luhith. 


zo’rah, in A.V once Zoreah (Josh xv. 
33), once Zareah (Neh. xi. 29) [perhaps, 
stroke or scourge]. 

A town in the lowland of Judah (Josh. xv. 
33), inhabited by the Danites (xix. 41). 


Manoah, Samson’s father, belonged to the 
place (Judg. xiii. 2), and Samson was buried 
near the town (xvi. 31). Some of the five 
Danite spies and of the warriors who subse- 
quently took Laish were from Zorah (xviii. 
2, 8,11). The town was fortified by Reho- 
boam (2 Chron. xi. 10). It was inhabited 
after the captivity (Neh. x1, 29). Its site is 
doubtless Sur‘ah, on the north side of the 
valley of Sorek, 2 miles west-southwest of 
Eshtaol. 


Zo’rath-ite, in A. V. once Zareathite (1 
Chron. 01 53). 

A native or inhabitant of Zorah (1 Chron. 
ii. 53; iv. 2). 

Zo’re-ah. See ZORAH. 


Zo’rite. 
Either the same as Zorathite, or a citizen 
of some unknown place (1 Chron. it. 54). 


ZO-rob’a-bel. See ZERUBBABEL. 


Zu’ar [smallness]. 

Father of that Nethaneel who was prince 
of the tribe of Issachar in the wilderness 
(Num. i. 8; ii 5; vn 18, 23; x. 15). 


Zuph [honeycomb] 

1, A Levite, descended from Kohath, and 
an ancestor of the prophet Samuel (1 Chron. 
vi. 35). A variant form, of similar meaning, 
is Zophai (26). 

2 <A district beyond the borders of Benja- 
min and apparently lying to the south of 
the territory of that tmnbe (1 Sam. 1x. 4-6; 
x 2). It may have received its name from 
the settlement of the family of Zuph there. 
See further in connection with RAMAH 2. 


Zur [a rock]. 

1. A king of Midian, ally or vassal of 
Sihon, and the father of the woman Cozbi 
(Num xxv, 15). He was killed in the war 
of extermination waged by Moses against 
the Midianites for their seduction of the Is- 
raelites to licentious idolatry (Num. xxv. 15, 
18; xxxi. 8; Josh. xii. 21). 

2. A Benjamite, son of Jeiel (1 Chron. viii. 
30). 

Zu’ri-el [God is a rock]. 

A Levite, chief of the Merarites in the 
wilderness (Num. iii. 35, R. V.). 


Zu-ri-shad’dai [the Almighty is a rock]. 

Father of the prince of the Simeonites in 
the wilderness (Num. i. 6; i1. 12 ; vii. 36, 41; 
x. 19). 


Zu’zim, in A. V. Zuzims. 

A tribe occupying a district called Ham, 
east of the Jordan, conquered by Chedorla- 
omer (Gen. xiv. 5). Apparently the same as 
Zamzummim. 
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